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PREFACE. 


The author is glad to be able to publish his fifth volume in less 
than twelve months after the publication of the fourth. There 
remain now only the Le Ke and the Yih King to be translated and 
annotated, and then the task which he undertook will be fully 
accomplished. As he must return to England in the course of next 
year, he cannot say when the publication of those two Works may 
be looked for. He will certainly not allow anything to interfere 
with the completion of his labours upon them; but the Le Ke is so very 
voluminous, and the Yih King is so entirely sui generis, that this will 
yet require some years. It will then have to be considered whether 
he can get them printed in England, or must return once more to 
Hongkong for that purpose. Moreover, the publication of them must 
depend in a good measure on the sale which the volumes already 
issued may continue to have. 

The present volume contains not only the Ch‘un Ts‘éw of Confu- 
cius, but also the Commentary on it by Tso K‘%w-ming. Had the 
author been content to publish merely the text of the Classic, with 
a translation of it, the volume would have been of sinall compass. 
But withont the narratives of Tso the annals of the Sage would 
have given a most meagre and unsatisfactory account of the period 
covered by them. He did not therefore shrink from the great addi- 
tional labour required to translate the whole of T’so’s Work; and he 
believes it will be acknowledged that he has thereby rendered an 
important service to students of Chinese literature and to his readers 
generally. From the narratives of Tso tlicre may be gathered as full 
and interesting an account of the history of China, from B.c. 721 to 


about 460, as we have of any of the natious of Europe during the 
Middle Ages. | 


vi PREFACE, 


The translation of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw itself may be made by an 
ordinary Chinese scholar currente calamo; but it is not so with the 
translation of the Tso Chuen. And the author had not the benefit 
of the labours of previous translators with either of them. In pre- 
paring his former volumes, he did his work in the first place 
without reference to those who had traversed the same fields before 
him, but he afterwards found it occasionally of advantage to com- 
pare his versions with those of others. This he has not been able 
to do in the present case. If any Sinologue be at times inclined to 
differ from him in the rendering of a passage of Tso, the author 
would ask him to suspend his judgment for a little. Prolonged 
study may perhaps show him that the meaning has seldom been 
mistaken. To have introduced notes vindicating his renderings, 
where the meaning was not immediately evident, would have greatly 
increased the size of the volume, already sufficiently large. His 
object has always been to translate faithfully, without resorting to 
paraphrase, which he considers a slovenly and unscholarly practice ; 
yet he hopes that his versions are not in language that can be 
represented as uncouth, or unpleasant to read. 

He has received the same assistance as in the case of the fourth 
volume in reading most of the proofs. And his obligations to the 
Rev. Mr. Chalmers have been even greater than before. Not only 
did he prepare the indexes of Subjects and Proper Names, but the 
author is indebted to him for the valuable maps of China in the 
Ch‘un Ts‘éw period, for the chronological table of the lunar months 
during it, and for various assistance on other points. 


HonGKone, September 26th, 1872. 
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ERRATA. 
1. IN THE CHINESE TEXT OF THE CH‘UN TS‘BW. 


Page Column Page Column 


« 8, 5, for By. he read is 4a: + 163, 4, after F§ dele comma. 
* 5 6; etal., ,, 4nd 7 ia. *221, 5, dele Ab. 

‘ee 7, Fr EA ” AV *291, 2, for Jv, AE read AY is 2b, 
« 22, &, after Wik dele comma. *471, T5455 fl read WL. 

« 46, 4, for AN read ; #742, 2; 4 pix +=: read x, =. 

* 135, 8, etal, ,, xX RS} read x BY: 


More than one half of the above are merely errors as regards the text.of the K‘ang-he Ch‘un 
Ts‘éw, and have arisen from the compositors gathering the characters from copies in which the 
text of ‘I'so-she was altogether adhered to. In the same way is to be explained the occasional 


occurrence of VA for + in the text, and of — for KK in the Chuen. 


Il, IN THE CH:NESE TEXT OF THE CHUEN. 


Page Column Page Column 


« 20, 11, for Sf] read 2H. #418, 8, for a4 read a: 
« 29, 2 4 B Fy, should begin acolumn. +451, 8, " JR ” ES 
a a ee Bt “F do. do. wring i, \ . iB 3 e- 
« 128, 9, before TL insert =. 679, ‘ - % m 7. 
«185, 8, dele o beside Jy. 72, 12, ,HR , RH. 
#148, 15, for #2 read #9. 776 uu, , Ms it. 
«204, 9 4, E, ” c.. #815, 10, - sie ” He. 
+359, 1, » AAR. ZEA M009, a a 
~330, 8, , age ,, Be. +823, 10, , fe» Ap 


IL CHINESE CHARACTERS IN THE NOTES. 


Page Column Line | Page Column Line 
* 4, 1 8, for oS read =. 05, 1, 5, insert ‘§ after 5. 
30, 2, 82, insert Kung and Kuh have 335, i: 12, , Kung has e) tor fe 
for BY. 427, 2 14, for 
, , . read : 
- 4 40, ,  Kunghas ik for ip. . 
“5 A . K , 455, 1 8, ” Bl ” Ff 
, ’ » oy Kung has HB ” Er 595, 1, 7, insert Kung and Kuh have 
7, = 1, 6, ,, Kung and Kuh have = for 5. 


for =. | 
219, 2, 67, , Kuhhas Vis for =. ee 2 oe A me 1H: 
« 287, 2, 80, for He read Be ’ ’ » 9 SP» ay. 


2 
“B06, 1, 4 TP. 
287, 2, 8, insert Kung has fifi for == sae 2 ” Fu 
FIN | 829, 1, 18, insert Kung has i for Bh 
1, 10, ,, Kung has Es ih for | 





Iv. CHINESE CHARACTERS IN INDEX 111. 


Page Col. Li. : Page Col. UL 


* 889, 1, 82,83, for AFY Fr read fre FJ. e898, 2,47, for FAK read AR. 


* Corrected 


ERRATA 





X : 
V. IN THR PROLEGOMENA. 
Notes Notes 
Paye Line Paye Line 
8, 7; after 3% insert me: #126, 1, for [Sear read [Fae 

125. 12 for pig IK read it: v\S eeeeenenen 

21, 112, is read zi * 64, Col. 2, LZ. 2, for He read jh. 

25, 2, i {8 - 8. #* 68, 1 8, =, gk 

25, 4, es Fe I. read A K Bi. * 79, ,, 1, ., 18, after FA insert FF. 

VI. IN THE TRANSLATION. 
I. iv. 4, for invaked read invaded. | IX. xvi. 7, for jy F read T’sin. 4 
ss. uss 1 r + XXL, , thirty-secon » twenty-second, 
es ued af LENG sy” TANG: X.i.4) 2? Ke-sun , Ke-sui, 

IIT. xxvii. 1; etal., spe, ,, Ke (ff) » K‘*e. » vii.8,  ,, Ling »  Séang, 

V. ix. 2, » Tsaou ,, Ts‘aou. 3 xiii. 4, 5, ‘Ting-K‘éw ‘5 Piing-kw. 
» Xxix. 4, for great falla,,agreatfall. | ,, xix.2, ,, She » Che, 
VL. ii. 1, 1. 2, » he » the yy) XX. 4, 45 Chring - Ch in. 
VII. ii. 9, » Kung-ts‘e,, Kung-tsze. | XI. xiv. 15, ,, Shoo 3 Choo. 
Nearly all the above errors might be corrected from Index III. 
Vl. IN THE NOTES. 
Page Column Line Page Column Line ; 

15, 1, 1; etal., for Ke read K‘e. The | 119, 2. 12, for 5 read 6. 
account of K‘e’s capitalin the | 125, 1, 16, ,, Koo-loh : Loh-koo. 
par. is also wrong; but this | 199, 1, 31, ,, dis. of Kwei-chow read 
and some other geographical : Kwei Chow. 
mistakes in the notes can be | 214, 1, 15, ,, 2 read 3. 
corrected from Index III. 217, 2, 415, 4, 3 5 4, : 

23, 2, 30, for 5 read 4. 304, 2, 10, ,, 3 of last read 2 of 7th. 

42, 1, 40, dele dis.. 805, 1, 4, after K-ih insert K‘wan. 

50, 1, 13, for a marquisate read an | 357, 1, 47, for 8 read 4. 

earldom. 5 » ol, ,, Par. 4 ,, Par.3. 

es 2, 2, for earldom read marquisate. S » BT, sy 5 os 4. 

61, 2, 33, 5, 8 ” 3. ; 372, 2, 6, 5 7 12 ” . 138. 

90, 2, 20, ,, Yen-chow ,, T‘ae-gan. | 404, 1, 8, ,, Jin-shin,, Jin-yin. 

112, 1, 47, ,, Yuen-chung read Yuen | 581, 2, 80, ,, charists ,, chariots. 
Chung. | 650, Dee 62,5 55 ® ., 90. 
VIII, IN THE PROLEGOMENA. 
Page Line Page Line 
% 1, note, for Pt. i. read Pt. ii. 43, 22, after 9th. dele comma. 

15, 8, after thing insert a comma. 44, 37, » Ching ‘5 ). 

21, 17, for sufficint read sufficient. 45, 22, y» Yemonstrances ,, comma. 

23, 30 after period dele2. 79, 17, col. 1, for appiont read appoint. 

d 88, 9, note, ,, Mouments ,, Monuments. 

23, 5, note, carry 2 over to 112, Chinn ” Chun. 

_ 9 page 24. | 118, 15, after States insert a comma. 

24, 10, for title read title”. 122, 20, before commerce insert of. 

25, 4, » King ,, king. 

Corrected 
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CHAPTER I 


THE NATURE AND VALUE OF THE CH‘UN TS‘EW. 


APPENDIXES.— 


I. SPECIMENS OF THE COMMENTARIES OF KUNG-YANG AND KUH-LEANG. 


II. A LE?TER QUESTIONING THE CONFUCIAN AUTHORSHIP OF THE CHUN TS‘EW BY YUEN 
MEI OF THE PRESENT DYNASTY. 


SECTION I. 


DISAPPOINTMENT OF THE EXPECTATIONS RAISED BY THE EARLIEST 
ACCOUNTS OF THE CH‘UN TS‘EW. 


1. In the prolegomena to vol. J., on page 1, I have said that of 
the five King or classical works, the authorship, or compilation 
rather, of which is loosely attributed to Confucius, ‘the Ch‘un Ts‘éw 

Was the Ch‘un Ts‘éw made) 18 the only one which can rightly be described 
Py: COBEICINEE 5 as of his own making.’ If I had been as familiar 
with the Ch‘un Ts‘éw in 1861 as I am now, instead of appearing, 
as in that judgment, to allow that it is an original Work of the 
sage, I should have contented myself with saying that of it alone 
has the making been claimed for him. The question as to what he 
really did in the matter of this Classic is one of great perplexity. 

2. The earliest authority who speaks on the subject is Mencius. 
No better could be desired; and the glowing account which he gives 

Mencius’ account of they Of the Work excites our liveliest expectations. 
Soon rast: His language puts it beyond doubt that in his 
time, not far removed from that of Confucius, there was a book 
current in China, called the Ch‘un Ts‘éw, and accepted without 
question by him and others as having been made by the sage. 
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“The world,” he says, ‘was fallen into decay, and right principles 
had dwindled away. Perverse discourses and oppressive deeds were 
avain waxen rife. Cases were occurring of ministers who murdered 
their rulers, and of sons who murdered their fathers. Confucius 
was afraid, and MADE THE Cu‘un Ts‘ew.! He describes the work as 
of equal value with Yu’s regulation of the waters of the deluge, and 
the duke of Chow’s establishing his dynasty amid the desolations and 
disorder which had been wrought by the later sovereigns of thedynasty 
of Shang. ‘Confucius completed the Ch‘un Ts‘éw, and rebellious 
ministers and villainous sons were struck with terror.? Going more 
particularly into the nature of the Work, and fortifying kimself with 
the words of the Master, Mencius says, ‘The subjects of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw 
are Hwan of Ts‘e and Wan of Tsin, and its style is the historical. Con- 
fucius said, ‘Its righteous decisions I ventured to make.”’3 And 
again, ‘What the Ch‘un Tséw contains are matters proper to the 
son of Heaven. On this account Confucius said, “Yes! It is the 
Chun Ts‘éw which will make men know me; and it is the Ch‘un 
Ts‘éw which will make en condemn me.” The words of Mencius, 
that ‘Confucius made the Ch‘un Ts‘éw,’ became thereafter part of 
the stock phraseology of Chinese scholars. If the Work itself had 
not been recovered under the Han dynasty, after the efforts of the 
tyrant of Ts‘in to destroy the ancient monuments of literature, we 
should have regretted its loss, thinking of it as a history from the 
stylus of the sage of China in which had been condensed the grandest 
utterances of his wisdom and the severest lessons of his virtue. 

3. The making of a history, indeed, is different from the making 
of a poem, the development of a philosophy, and other literary 


1 Mencius, IIL Pt. i. 1X. 7, 8:—|H EF 34 are at x fT Ae Br #t 
PSE AN He He AK Bie Te BR: ifn 
Ba SF 


ik 8 Men, IV. Pt. ii, XXI. 


Hi et UF I : 
st 8 A Bee HAW RISA HS eR 
We must suppose that Hwan of Ts‘e and Wan of Tsin are here adduced as two of the most 


remarkable personages in the Ch‘un Ts‘éw, and that the first clause is not intended to convey the 
idea that the Work was all about them. I have mused often and long over the other parts of the 


paragraph. # ove Bij Bi might be translated:—‘The text is from the historiograpbers.’ 
But where then would there be any room for ‘the righteous decisions’ of Confucius himself? I 
must hold to the version I have given of the observation quoted from the sage, and it seems to 
require the translation of the previous clause as I have published it. Julien has:—Zjus stylus, tune 
historicus. Confucius aiebat, Hac equitas, tunc ego Khieou privatim sumpsi illam” 4 Til. Pt. i. 1X. 


KK S BH ER UT SEER F. 
Fe Be HEH KF. os 
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achievements in which we expect large results of original thought. 

What we are to expect ina history. In those we look for new combinations 
of the phenomena of human character, and new speculations on 
the divine order of the universe,—‘things unattempted yet in 
prose or rhyme.’ But from the historian all that we are entitled 
to require is a faithful record of facts. If he would win our 
special approval, he must weave his facts into an interesting nar- 
rative, trace their connexion with one another, and by unfolding 
the motives. of the actors teach lessons that may have their fruit in 
guiding and directing the course of events in future generations. 
The making of history should be signalized by the vigour and 
elegance of the composition, and by the correct discrimination, im- 
partiality, and comprehensiveness of the author's judgments. 

When, with these ideas of what a history should be, we look into 
the Ch‘un Ts‘éw, we experience immediately an intense feeling of 

Our disappointment in reading with) disappointment. Instead of a history 
such expectations the Chun Ts‘ew. J of events woven artistically together, 
we find a congeries of the briefest possible intimations of matters in 
which the court and State of Loo were more or less concerned, 
extending over 242 years, without the slightest tincture of literary 
ability in the composition, or the slighest indication of judicial 
opinion on the part of the writer. The paragraphs are always 
brief. Each one is designed to commemorate a fact; but whether 
that fact be a display of virtue calculated to command our admira- 
tion, or a deed of atrocity fitted to awaken our disgust, it can 
hardly be said that there is anything in the language to convey to 
us the shadow of an idea of the author's feeling about it. The 
notices, for we cannot call them narratives, are absolutely unimpas- 
sioned. A base murder and a shining act of heroism are chronicled 
just as the eclipses of the sun are chronicled. So and so took 
place;—that is all. No details are given; no judgment is expressed. 
The reader may be conscious of an emotion of delight or of indigna- 
tion according to the opinion which he forms of the event mentioned, 
especially when he has obtained a fuller account of it from some 
other quarter; but there is nothing in the text to excite the one 
feeling or the other. Whether the statements found in the Ch‘un 
Ts‘éw be all reliable, and given according to the truth of the facts, 
is a point of the utmost importance, which will be duly considered 
by and by. I am at present only concerned to affirm that the 
Work is not at all of the nature which we should suppose from our 


3] 
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previous conception of it as a history by a great man, and from the 
accounts given of it by Confucius himself and by Mencius.! 

4. IfI have given in these remarks a correct, though brief, idea 
of what the Ch‘un Ts%w is, we know not what to make of the state- 


The saying of Confucius that he had mat ment of Confucius quoted by Men- 
he righ ; rer eee ; in i Z 
the righteous decisions in the Ch‘un Ts‘éw. cius, that he had himself ventured 


to make the righteous decisions contained in it. Whether the book 
which we now have be that which Confucius is said to have made, 
or another, we examine it in vain for any ‘righteous decisions,’ for 
any decisions indeed of any kind, on the events which are indicated 
in it. This difficulty is a Gordian knot which I do not see any way 
of untying, and I have often wished that I could cut it by denying 
the genuineness of the present Ch‘un Ts‘éw altogether. But, as 
will by and by appear, the evidence which connects and identifies 
the existing Work with that made, whatever be the sense in which 
we are to take that term, by the sage, cannot be rebutted. The 
simplest way of disposing of the matter is to set the testimony of 


1 It is amusing to read the following account of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw given by the writer of the 
treatise ‘On the Antiquity of the Chinese,’ on pp. 47, 48 of the Ist vol. of the ‘Memvires Con- 
cernant les Chinois :’— 

‘Le Tchun-tsieou est un livre ecrit de génie. Notre Socrate y manie l’Histoire en homme 
d’Etat, en Citoyen, en Philosophe, en Savant, et en Moraliste. Son laconisme naif et sublime le 
force & serrer sa narration, pour présenter les faits tout nouds et détachés, pour ainsi dire, de la 
chaine des evénemens; mais ils sont dessinés, colorés, ombrés et peints avec tant de force et de 
feu, qu’on sent d’abord pourquoi et jusqu’ou ils sont dignes de louanges ou de blame. Nous ne 
connaissons point de livre en Europe, ot l’on voit si bien le commencement, le progres, le dénoue- 
ment, et le remede des révolutions dans l’Etat et dans les meurs; les vrais signes de roideur ou 
de mollesse, de tyrannie ou de diserédit, de modération simulée ou d’inconséquence dans le Gou- 
vernement ; les différences du talent, du génie, de l’expérience, de la profondeur des vues, de la 
bonté du coup-d’eil, et des ressources d'un esprit fécond dans les Princes et dans leur ministres, 
Vimposant d’une administration bruyante et le faux d’une politique pateline, les souterrains de 
la trahison et les maneges de la negociation, les premieres etincelles d’une révolte qui commence 
et les derniers eclats d’une ligue epuisée ; la maniere enfin dont le Chang-ti (Dieu) dirige le cours 
des evénemens, pour elever ou renverser les Trénes, et punir ou recompenser tour-a-tour les Sujets 
par leurs Princes et les Princes par leurs Sujets. Le Tchun-tsiecou, envisagé sous ce point de 
vue, est le modele de toutes les Histoires. Confucius a un style qui ne va qu’a lui. Il semble 
que chaque caractere ait etd fait pour Yendroit ot il le place. Plus il est avare de mots, plus 
ceux qu'il emploie sout clairs et expressifs.’ 

The above is certainly of a piece with the es 
from the same article in the prolegomena to vo 


timate of the ancient odes of China which I quoted 
1. IV., pp. 114, 115. Dr. Williams (Middle King- 
dom, vol. I., p. 512) gives a more fair account of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw, but even he thinks that it 
contains much good matter of which we find no trace :—‘ It is but little better than a dry detail 
of facts, enlivened by few incidents, but containing many of those practical observations which 
distinguish the writings of the sage.’ Anyone who looks into the body of this volume will see 
that the text consists of nothing but a dry detail of facts or incidents, without a single practical 


observation, Confucian or non- Confucian. 
1 There have been Chinese scholars who have taken up this position. Wang Taou, in a mono- 


graph on the subject, places Ma ‘Twan-lin among them; but this is more than Ma’s words, quoted 
in the third section, will sustain. With more reason he gives the name of Hoh King fils Bi) 
of the Ming dynasty, who contends that the Ch‘un Ts‘éw of Confucius was not transmitted, and 
that we have only fragments of it in Tso-she. Wang also says that according to Tung Chung- 
shoo and Sze-ma Ts‘éen the text consisted of several myriads of characters, in several thousand 
paragraphs, whereas Chang Gan of the T‘ang dynasty found in it only 18000 characters. But 
there can be no doubt the present text is substantially the same as that known in the Han 


dynasty. See Appendix IT. 
4] 
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Mencius on one side, though that method of proceeding can hardl 
be vindicated on critical grounds. ° . 

There can be no doubt, however, that the expression in Mencius 
about. ‘the righteous decisions’ has had a most powerful and perni- 
cious influence over the interpretation of the Classic. Chaou K‘e, the 
earliest commentator on Mencius, explains the passage as intimate 
ing that the sage in making the Ch‘un Ts‘éw exercised his preroga- 
tive as ‘the unsceptred king.’ A subject merely, and without any 
order from his ruler, he yet made the Work on his own private 
authority; and his saying that he ventured to give his own judg- 
ments on things in it was simply an expression of his humility.2 
Chaou gives the same explanation of those words of Mencius, that 
‘what the Ch‘un Ts‘éw contains are matters proper to the on of 
Heaven.’ ‘Confucius,’ says the commentator, ‘made the Ch‘un 
Ts‘éw by means of the Historical Records of Loo, setting forth his 
laws as an unsceptred king, which are what Mencius calls “the 
matters of the Son of Heaven.” ’8 

Hundreds of critics, from Kung-yang and Kuh-léang downwards 
have tried to interpret the Classic on the principle of finding fn 
almost every paragraph some ‘righteous decision;’ and in my notes 
I have in a hundred places pointed out the absurdities in which 
such a method lands us. The same peculiarity of the style, such as 
the omission of a clan-name, becomes in one passage the sion of 
censure and in another the sign of praise. The whole Book is a 


LF ARBRE UBREMUFARKBHS 
BECKS BWA SAR. oH 3 
he TE TA Oh URE GR ee 3H PIS EE 


4 It may be well here to give the discussion of one notable case, the occasional omission of the 


tera king. —taken from Chaou Yih's (YY @p Be 45, as — 


‘Every year should commence with “In the spring, i i 
} pring, in the king’ m i 
ce to be recorded under the first month, “In the spring, gt ae ape eeu ah ok 
sii Age ea Ae nes third ees ;” the object being thereby to do honour fo the ‘ait, 
1 years, however, of duke Yin, we have only “In tl ing,” i ; 
"4 ovat fee be a ue Seen ‘the king's is omitted. Too Yu holds dat grees years 
: issued the calendar; but seeing the prime intent of t § %@ 
eaprane A king, is it likely that for such an omission the classic would ay denied: ‘hs. ae 
peas ys i ae Moreover, such omission was most likely to occur when the court was in cs A lon: 
re ‘he troubles occasioned by the princes T‘uy, Tae, and Chaou; and yet we find th veaol 
ose times all with the regular formula. How unlikely that the calendar should hav: be shige 
ik in seasons of disorder, and neglected when all was tranquil in the times of Yi ‘and Haven! 
00 al atti is inadmissible. Sean! 
‘ing E-ch‘uen says, ‘““ Duke Hwan succeeded to Loo b i 
i’ ; y the murder of 
in his first year the author wrote ‘ the king’s,’ thereby by a royal law acdicating his a mae the 
as expression in the second year in the same way indicates the crime of Tuh of Sun iain 
ne : aa : or omission in the third year shows that Hwan had no [fear of the] dg tefore 
. this is very inconsistent. If we say that the omissi “ ing’s’ 
Hwan had no fear of the king, surely i Media Wintel ee eee 
wan ‘ g, y it ought to have been omitted in hi : 
guilty of such acrime. If we say that its occurrence in the first year is eee hig pales 
> 
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collection of riddles, to which there are as many answers as there 
are guessers. It is hardly possible for a Chinese to cast off from his 
mind the influence of this ‘ praise-and-censure’ theory in studying 
the Classic. He has learned it when a child by committing to memo- 
ry at school the lines of the ‘ Primer of Three Characters,’> and it has 
been obtruded upon him in most of his subsequent reading. Even 
a foreigner finds himself occasionally casting about for some such 
way of accounting for the ever varying forms of expression, unwill- 
ing to believe that the changes have been made at random. I 
proceed in another section to give a fuller idea of the nature of the 
Work, and to consider what were its sources, and whether we have 
reason to think that Confucius, in availing himself of them, made 
additions of his own or retrenchments. 

are we to infer that wherever it occurs it indicates the crime of the ruler? What had Loo to do 
with Tuh of Sung’s murdering his puler? Is it reasonable that Loo’s historiographers should 
have constructed their annals to punish him? 

‘Ho Héw says,—“ In [Hwan’s] 10th year we find ‘the king’s,’ because ten is the completion of 
numbers, and we find it in his 18th year, because that was the last of his rule.” According to 
this we ought to find “the king’s ” only in the year of a ruler’s accession, in his tenth year, and 
the year of his death; but the practice in the Ch‘un Ts‘éw is quite different from this. Ho 
Héw’s remark is unintelligible. 

‘It may be said that since the Chow commencement of the year was not universally followed 
during the Ch‘un Ts‘éw period, some States reckoning by the 1st month of Yin and others by 
that of Héa, although Loo generally held to the ritual of Chow, yet its irregularities in the matter 
of intercalation show that it did not keep to the first month of Chow. Perkaps the historio- 
graphers did so sometimes, and then Confucius wrote ‘“ the king’s first month,” by way of distinc- 
tion, while he left the cases in which they made the year begin differently unmarked by such a 
note,—thereby condemning them.’ This last is poor Chaou Yih’s own explanation of the pheno- 


menon, not a whit better than the devices of others which he condemns! It shows the correctness 
of my remark that it is next to impossible for a Chinese scholar to shake off the trammels of the 


creed in which he has been educated. 5 a EE t: te AK 4a ara i Be, Hi Fe 
FAS ;—see the — 9 RX, ll. 79, 80. 


SECTION II. 


THE SOURCES OF THE CH'UN TS'EW, AND ITS NATURE. DID CONFUCIUS 
ALLOW HIMSELF ANY LIBERTY OF ADDITION OR RETRENCHMENT 
IN THE USE OF HIS AUTHORITIES? 

1. What were Confucius’ authorities for the events which he 
has chronicled in the Ch‘un Ts‘éw? In proceeding to an inquiry 
into the Sources of the Work, it will be well to give at the com- 
mencement an explanation of its name. 
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The two characters, translated literally, simply mean Spring and 
Autumn. ‘Anciently,’ says Maou K‘e-ling, ‘the historiographers, in 

Meaning of the name,—the Chun Ts‘éw. recording events, did so with the 
specification of the day, the month, the season, and the year, to 
which each event belonged; and to the whole they gave the name 
of annals. It was proper that under every year there should be 
written the names of the four seasons, and the entire record of a 
year went by the name of Spring and Autumn, two of the seasons, 
being a compendious expression for all the four.! ‘Spring and 
Autumn’ is thus equivalent to—Annals, digested under the seasons 
of every year. An inspection of the Work will prove that this is 
the proper meaning of its title. Even if there were nothing to be 
recorded under any season, it was still necessary to make a record 
of the season and of the first month in it. Entries like that in the 
6th year of duke Yin,—‘It was autumn, the 7th month,’ where the 
next paragraph begins with ‘In winter,’ are frequent. If now and 
then a year occurs in which we do not find every season specified, 
we may be sure the omission is owing to the loss of a character 
or of a paragraph in the course of time. Chaou K‘e explains the 
title in the same way,? and so does Too Yu in the preface to his 
edition of the Tso Chuen.’ Other accounts of the name are only 
creations of fancy, and have arisen from a misconception of the 
nature of the Work. Thus Dr. Williams says, ‘The spring and 
autumn annals are so called, because ‘their commendations are life- 
giving like spring, and their censures are life-withering like 
autumn. The Han scholars gave forth this, and other accounts 
of a similar kind, led away by their notions as to the nature of the 
Work on which I have touched in the preceding section. Not 
even, as I have said, in the Work itself do we find such censures and 
commendations; and much less are they trumpeted in the title of it. 


de HL a8 Ho Fe ae AE A Oa. ns BOP tt 
“Pa 2 at AP, BE BG i SE VY BE ws GR. SK ha FE +e, 
He A] VA GY B. 7K HY J mS tHE IK ER HE. oe 
; ie yf Sa YY wy. a gor eo Men. III. Pt. ii. XXI. 3. 
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rs th. On pus passage K‘ung Ying-tah quotes the following words from Chiing 
K‘ang-shing :—fE AK HG a yy ne +h; and then he adds himself, lis Bae # AK AE 


He za : th. 4 The Middle Kingdom, vol. I, p. 512. Sce to the same effect 
Du Halde’s - Description de ’Empire de la Chine. et de la Tartarie Chinvise.” vol. IL. p. 318. 
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2. That we are not to seek for any deep or mystical meaning in 

the title is still more evident from the fact that the name was in 
The name Ch‘un Ts‘éw was in use. US before it was given to the compila- 

before the time of Confucius. I tion of Confucius. The first narrative 
of the Tso Chuen under the second year of duke Ch‘aou, when 
Confucius was only eleven years old, shows that this was the case 
in Loo. Then the principal minister of Tsin, being on a visit to 
the court of Loo, examined the documents in the charge of the 
grand-historiographer, and ‘saw,’ we are told, ‘the Yih with its 
diagrams and the Ch‘un Ts‘éw of Loo.”! 

But the records, or a class of the records, of every State in the 
kingdom of Chow appear to have been called by this name of 
Spring and Autumn. In the ‘Narratives of the States,’ the appoint- 
ment of Shuh-héang to be tutor to the heir-apparent of the State 
of Tsin is grounded on ‘his acquaintance with the Ch‘un Ts‘éw. 
take the name there as equivalent to history in general,—the 
historical summaries made in the various States of the kingdom. 
Shuh-héang’s appointment was made in B.c. 568, about twenty years 
before Confucius was born. In the same Narratives, at a still earlier 
date, it is laid down as a rule for the heir-apparent of the State 
of Ts‘oo, that he should be taught the Ch‘un Ts‘éw.? According to 
Mencius, the annals of Loo went by the name of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw, 
while those of Tsin were called the Shing, and those of Ts‘oo the 
T‘aou-wuh.* All these, however, he says, were books of the same 
character; and though the annals of different States might have 
other and particular names given to them, it seems clear that they 
might all be designated Ch‘un Ts‘éw. Thus we have a statement 
in Mih Teih that he ‘had seen the Ch‘un-ts‘éw histories of a 
hundred States’;5 and elsewhere we find him speaking of the Ch‘un 
Ts‘éw of Chow, the Ch‘un Ts‘éw of Yen, the Ch‘un Ts‘éw of Sung, 
and the Ch‘un Ts‘éw of Ts‘e.6 


1 3) = » Ik Bi K, 5-5 FB FR Gil BH. Ra Das AK. In my translation of this pas- 


sage on p. 583, T have omitted inadvertently to render the Rl Hy R. and the whole might be 
taken as if ‘the Ch-un Ts‘éw of Loo’ were not one of the documents in the keeping of the histo- 


riographer. = 2 Sa Tr BE 44 TA AR TK 75 (BB ET FY see the BE] BF 


ge tb. at the end. 3 2X 7 AE AK s—See the oi 3B, He Sh, ,artl. The 
prince to be taught was the son of king Chwang, who died B. c. 590. 4 Men IV. Pt. ii. XXT. 
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4. The Ch‘un Ts‘éw of Loo supplied, it seems to me, the materi- 
als for the sage’s Work;—if, indeed, he did any thing more than 
The Ch'un Te‘éw of Loo supplied the) copy out what was ready to his hand. 
materials for the existing Ch‘un Ts‘éw. § F{o Héw, the famous Han editor of 
Kung-yang’s commentary on it, in his introductory notes to the 
first year of duke Yin, quotes from a Min Yin to the effect that 
Confucius, having received the command of Heaven to make his 
Ch‘un Ts‘éw, sent Tsze-héa and others of his disciples, fourteen men 
in all, to seek for the historical records of Chow, and that they got 
the precisus books of 120 States, from which he proceeded to make 
his chronicle.! This, however, is one of the wild statements which 
we find in many writers of the Han and Tsin dynasties. There is 
nothing in the Work to make it necessary to suppose that any other 
records were consulted but those of Loo. This is the view almost 
universally entertained by the scholars and critics of China itself, as 
in the statement given from Chaou K‘e on p.5. The omission, 
moreover, of many events which are narrated in the Chuen of Tso- 
she makes it certain to my mind that Confucius confined himself to 
the tablets of his native State. Whether any of his disciples were 
associated with him in the labour of compilation we cannot tell. Pan 
Koo, in the chapter on the Literary History of the early Han 
dynasty, says that Tso K‘éw-ming was so.? How this was will be 
considered when I come to speak of ‘I'so’s commentary. Sze-ma 
Ts‘éen’s account would rather incline us to think that the whole 
was done by Confucius alone, for he says that when the Work was 
completed and shown to the disciples of Tsze-héa, they could not 
improve it in a single character.® 
5. The Ch‘un Ts‘éw of Loo then was the source of the Ch‘un 
Ts‘éw of Confucius. The chronicles or annals which went by this 
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note to Léw Hin’s ra of the tablets of the Cheun Ts‘éw and Works on it, 

tT: Ls WO ath fb. Yen P-ing-tsoo, another scholar of the early Han dynasty, gives 
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@ aifferent! form to Tso’s association with Confucius in the Work,—that they went together 
w to examine the Books in the Se. eet of the historiographers at the royal court:— 
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The nature of the Ch‘ 
Mise ofthe Sintec aes name were the work of the historiographers or 


recorders, who, we know, were attached to the royal court and to 
the courts of the various feudal princes. I have spoken of those 
officers in the prolegomena to vol. III. p. 11, and in those to vol. 
IV., pp. 24-26. Pan Koo in the same cliapeer froin which I have 

made a quotation from him in the preceding paragraph, says that 
the historiographers of the Left recorded words, that is, Speeches, 

Charges, &c., and those of the Right recorded affairs: that the words 
formed the Shoe: and the affairs he Ch‘un Ts‘éw.! 

But if we are to judge of what the Ch‘un Ts‘éw of the States 
were from what the one Ch‘un Ts‘éw preserved to us is, the state- 
ment that they contained the records of events cannot be admitted 
without considerable modification. There can have been no details 
in them, but only the briefest possible compends of the events, or 
references to them. 

That there were the records of events, kept in the offices of 
historiography, must be freely admitted, and it will appear, when I 
come to speak of the commentary of Tso K‘éw-mning, that to them 
we are mainly indebted for the narratives which impart so much 
interest to his Work. But the entries in the various Ch‘an Tséw 
were not made from them,—not made from them fairly and honestly as 
when one tries to give in a very few words the substance of a narrative 
which is before him. Those entries related to events in the State 
itself, at the royal court, and in other States with which it maintained 
friendly relations. Communications about remarkable and ominous 
occurrences in one State, and about important transactions, were sent 
from it to others, and the receiving State entered them in its Ch‘un 
Ts‘éw in the terms in which they were made out, without regard 
to whether they conveyed a correct account of the facts or not. 
Then the great events in a State itself,—those connected with the 
ruling House and the principal families or clans in it, its relations 
with other States, and natural phenomena supposed to affect the 
general wellbeing, also found a place. Sometimes these things were 
recorded under the special direction of the ruler; at other times we 
must suppose that the historiographers committed them totheir tablets 
as a part of their official duty. How far truth, an exact conformity of 
the record with the circumstances, was observed in these entries abont 
the internal affairs of a State, is a point on which it is not competent 
for me at this point of the inquiry to pronounce an opinion. 
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6. In the prolegomena to vol. IV. p. 25, referring to the brief 
account which we have in the official Book of Chow of the duties 
of the historiographers of the Exterior at the royal court, I have 
made it appear that they had charge of the Histories of all the 
States,! rendering the character che by ‘Histories.’ M. Biot, in his 
translation of the Official Book, has done the same; but Maou K‘e- 
ling contends that those che were the Ch‘un Ts‘éw of: the different 
States, or the brief notices of which they were made up.? I have 
failed, however, to find elsewhere any evidence to support his 
view;? and when he goes on to argue that three copies of those 
notices were always made,—one to be kept in the State itself, one for 
the royal court, and one to be sent to the historiographers of the 
various feudal courts with which the State was in the habit of ex- 
changing such notifications,—the single passage to which he refers 
by no means bears out the conclusion which he draws from it ;4 and 
indeed, as many copies must. have been made as there were States to 
which the notice was to be sent. In other respects the account 
which he gives of those notices is so instructive that I subjoin a 
summary of it. 

They were merely, he says, ‘slips of subjects,’ and not ‘sum- 
maries’ or synopses,—containing barely the mention of the subject to 

Maou K‘e-ling’s account of the contents) which each of them referred.6 It 
of see Chua Te Sec Ok Se Rater was necessary there should be nothing 
in them inconsistent with, or contradictory to, the fuller narratives, 
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Tso Chuen on VI. ii. 1; vi. 3: VIL. xii. 2: VIII. iv. 7; et al. 4 From the jay ae., ; Be, 
UPS Art. 7,—at the end, 5 Acc. to Maou, the contents of the ancient Ch‘un Ts‘éw might 


all be arranged under twenty-two heads :—Ist, the changing of the first year of aruler (PXF0): ; 
2d, the new ruler’s solemn accession (Bil AE): 3d, the birth of a son to the ruler AE F; as 
in IT. vi. 5); 4th, the appointment of a ruler in another State (ir A: as in I. iv. 7); 5th, court 
and complimentary visits (BA Ws, in the various forms of Ba; 5a fle Ae; Fe hig ie i 
fi): 6th, covenants and meetings (B. . in the various forms— far ; ; ; OE BA 

Hil Hi xX ve pb BR 5B ; xe SF tir: ab, WD: 7th, incursions and invasions, C3 
4X, i in the various forms— 4B ; We: 5 ce JN; Fa] ; BE; FL Ss BE ; & Rib: a, 
BD «TL «Gis AC Ws a AE iS 
jek ); 8th, the removal and extinction of States SE PA in the various aD a ; 
ie: Wa a ro 9th, marriages ( Bi in the various forms—¥iy BE ; Si k: ii ie ; 

K Je. Set Be SH ; ES y< AK eg: ie BB BD: }; 10th, entertainments and condolences 
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but they themselves gave no indication of the beginning or end of 
the events to which they referred, or of the various circumstances 
which marked their course. For instance, suppose the subject was 
going from Loo to the court of Tsin.—In VIII. xviii. 4, we are told 
that ‘the duke went to Tsin,’ the occasion of his doing so being to 
congratulate the new marquis of Tsin on his accession; whereas, in 
IX. iii. 2, we have a notice in the same characters about the child- 
marquis Séang, his going to Tsin being to present himself to that 
court on his own accession to Loo. Suppose, again, the subject to be 
a meeting between the rulers of Loo and Ts‘e.—In III. xiii. 4, we 
are told that it is said that ‘duke Chwang had a meeting with the 
marquis of Ts‘e, when they made a covenant in Ko,’ “the object 
being to make peace between the two States after the battle of Shing- 
k‘éw; whereas, in xxiil. 10, we have the notice of a meeting and 
covenant ee the same princes in Hoo, having reference to an 
alliance by marriage which they had agreed upon. 

After further illustrating the nature of the notices, Maou observes 
correctly, that to look in them for slight turns of expression, such 
as the mention of an individual’s rank, or of his clan-name, or the 
specification of the day when an event dccurred without the month, 
and to find in the presence or absence of these particulars the 


(Be We); eae deaths and burials ae Ze, in the various forms of Ay: BS , EE ; 2A; Ze 
‘er gE ; Fae Ble Fp BiB Ste FA; 4; RK; *K ¢ i 5 ot Ws nae sacrifices ( 
me, in es various forms of AIK ; B, ; ag: Als; mis & = =e tf es AR ea K HF; 
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forms of ai, PF te As ; Hen it ik By 14th, building (BL tf in the various forms 
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—— BH > se TB); 16th, military taxation ci At in the 
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AL Hl HE Ke oh i ; aps EF - This analysis of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw 


5 
is ingenious ; but it is a Peel on the Ch‘un T's-éw of claeins, Some of the subjects may be 
called in question, as, e.y., the 3d. In the 12 books of the Spring and Autumn only one such 
birth is chronicled. 
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“SECT. I1.] WHETHER CONFUCIUS ALTERED HIS AUTHORITIES. [protecomeEna. 


expression of praise or blame, is no better than the gropings of a 
man ina dream. In this I fully agree with him, but as he has said 
that the ‘slip-notices of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw’ should not be inconsistent 
with the facts in a detailed narrative of the events to which they 
refer, he seems to push the point as to the colourlessness of the 
notices to an extreme, when he adds the following illustration of it 
on the authority of a brother of his own:—' The “deaths of princes 
and great officers recorded in the Ch‘un Ts‘éw took place i in’ various 
ways; but they all appear under the same form—“died. Thus in 
V. xxiv. 5 it is said that ‘‘E-woo, marquis of T'sin, died,” the fact 
being that he was slain; in X. viii. 2 it is said that “Neih, marquis 
of Ch‘in, died,” the fact being that he strangled himself; in II. v. 1 it 
is said that “Peon, marquis of Ch‘in, died, " the fact being that he 
went mad and died; in XI. xiv. 6 it is said that “Kwang, viscount 
of Woo, died,” the fact being that he did so of wounds roceiged in 
battle; in XI. iii. 2 it is said that “Ch‘uen, viscount of Woo, died,” 
the fact being that he burned himself to death; in II. xxxii. 3 itis 
said that “the Kung-tsze Ya died,” the fact being that he was com- 
pelled to take poison; in X. iv. 8 it is said that “Shuh-sun P‘aou 
died,” the fact being that he was starved to death; in X. xxv. 7 it is 
said ‘that “Shuh-sun Shay died,” the fact being that he did so in 
answer to his own prayers; and in X. xxix. 3, itis said that “Shuh E 
died,” the fact being that he did so without any illness. The one word 
“died,” is used in such a variety of cases, and it is only one who knows 
profoundly the style of the text who can explain the comprehensive 
meaning of the term.’® But there is no meaning in the term beyond 
that of “dyi ing, and the conclusion of the mind is that the death in- 
dicated by it was a natural one. It is not history in any proper sense 
of the term which is given in such an undiscriminating style. 

7. The reader has now a sufficiently accurate idea of what all 
the annals that went under the name of Ch‘un Ts‘éw were, of what 
especially the Ch‘un Ts‘éw still existing and with which we have to 
do is. It only remains for me in this section to inquire whether we 

Did Confucius in compiling his Ch‘un Ts‘éw have reason to believe that Con- 
add to or take from his authorities? fucius made any changes in the 
style of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw of Loo. 

On this point, as on so many others connected with the Work, 
we have not sufficient evidence to pronounce a very decided opinion. 
We are without a single word about it from Confucius himself, or 
from any of his immediate disciples; and from later scholars and 
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critics we have the most conflicting utterances regarding it. J have 
quoted a few words on p.9, from Sze-ma Ts‘éen’s account of the 
Ch‘un Ts‘éw, but I now give the whole of it:—‘The master said 
‘‘No! No! The superior man is distressed lest his name should not 
be honourably mentioned after death. My principles do not make 
way in the world ;—how shall I make myself known to future ages?” 
On this, from the records of the historians he made the Ch‘un Tsw 
commencing with duke Yin, coming down to the 14th year of duke 
Gae, and thus embracing the times of twelve marquises. He kept 
close in it to [the annals of ] Loo, showed his affection for Chow 
and purposely made the three dynasties move before the reader.1 
His style was condensed, but his scope was extensive. Thus the 
rulers of Woo and Ts‘oo assumed to themselves the title of king: 
but in thé Ch‘un Ts‘éw they are censured by being only styled 
viscounts. Thus also the son of Heaven was really summoned [by 
the marquis of Tsin] to attend the meeting at Tséen-t‘oo (V. xxviii 
8), but the Ch‘un Ts‘éw conceals the fact, and says (par. 16) that 
“the king by Heaven’s grace held a court of inspection in Ho-yang.” 
Such instances serve to illustrate the idea of the master jn the cen- 
sures and elisions which he employed to rectify the ways of those 
times, his aim being that, when future kings should study the work 
its meaning should be appreciated, and all rebellious ministers and 
villainous sons under the sky become afraid.2 When Confucius 
was in office, his language in listening to litigations was what 
others would have employed, and not peculiar to him; but in 
making the Ch‘un Ts‘éw, he wrote what he wrote, and he retrenched 
what he retrenched, so that the disciples of Tsze-héa could not 
improve it in a single character. When his disciples received from 
him the Ch‘un Ts‘éw, he said, “It is by the Ch‘un Ts‘éw that after 
ages will know me, and also by it that they will condemn me.” 3 


1 HE @, 3) JA 34 Be jit rm = AR. I shall be glad if any Sinologue can make 


out the meaning of this passage more clearly than I have done. Chang Show-tséeh Ope ) 
the glossarist of Sze-ma Ts‘éen under the T‘ang dynasty (His preface is dated in the Sth month 


of a.p. 736), says on the last clause— BE. rH th, No N yt 
2 Here again Sze-ma's style is involved, and far from clear eT OM Bleed ie 
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b 559 -F- he B- ie xe pes 2 to vol. IIL, p. 205) has a strange note on this utter. 
ance of Confucius :— ’ 47 Ze A Me] 77 JE x: 4E +- mN 
Ae SS ‘The knowers would be those who practised the principles of eae aa : ye 


condemners would be kings and dukes in office who were c 
. eis . . * * ‘ " ensured : : 
righteous decisions].’ This is ingenious, but far-fetched. nee Soneranes a 
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A thousand expressions of opinion, modelled upon that of Sze-ma 
Ts‘éen, might easily be adduced, all, it seems to me, as I have said 
already, prompted by an endeavour to reconcile the existing Work 
with the accounts of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw given in Mencius. As 
we come down the course of time, we find the scholars of China 
less positive in the view that Confucius made any change in the 
text of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw of Loo. Choo He says, ‘The entries in the 
Ch‘un Ts‘éw, that, for instance, “Such a man did such a thing” are 
according to the old text of the historiographers of Loo, come down 
to us from the stylus of the sage, transcribing or retrenching. 
Now-a-days, people, when they see the Ch‘un Ts‘éw, are sure to 
say. “Such and such a character has its stigma for such and such a 
man,” so that Confucius thus took it on him, according to his pri- 
vate views, to dispense without authority his praise or blame. 
But Confucius simply wrote the thing correctly as it was, and the 
good or evil of it was manifest of itself. If people feel that they 
must express themselves as I have said, we must get into our hands 
the old text of the historiographers of Loo, so that, comparing it 
with what we now have, the difference and agreement between 
them would be apparent. But this is now impossible. 

Chaou Yih adduces two paragraphs from the ‘Annals of the 
Bamboo Books,’ which, he thinks, may be the original form of two 
in the Ch‘un Ts‘éw. The one is—‘Duke Yin of.Loo and duke 
Chwang of Choo made a covenant at Koo-ineeh,® corresponding to 
I. i. 2, ‘In the third month, the duke and E-foo of Choo made a 
covenant in Méeh.’ The other is—‘Duke Héen of Tsin united 
with the army of Yu, and, attacking Kwoh, extinguished Héa- 
yang,’ corresponding to V. ii. 8, ‘An army of Yu and an army 
of Tsin extinguished Héa-yang.’ ‘These two cases,’ observes Chaou, 
‘show that the style of the historiographers of the States was, we 
may say, similar to that of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw, and that Confucius on 
deliberation only altered a few characters to lodge in others of his 
own his praise or censure’.7 But to make these two instances 
exactly to the point, it would be necessary that they should occur 
in the annals of the State of Loo, somehow preserved to us. Besides, 
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the expressions ‘duke Chwang’ and ‘duke Héen’ are retrospective, 
and not after the manner of the Ch‘un Ts“w. 

With regard to the entry in III. vii. 2, that ‘at midnight there 
was a fall of stars like rain,’ referring, we must believe, to a grand 
appearance of meteors, Kung-yang tells us that the old text of the his- 
toriographers was—‘It rained stars to within a foot of the earth, when 
they re-ascended’? Certainly the text was not altered here by Confu- 
cius to express either praise or censure. And if Kung-yang was able 
thus to quote the old text, it is strange he should only have done it 
in this solitary instance. If it had been so different from the present, 
with his propensities he would not have been slow to adduce it 
frequently. I must doubt his correctness in this case. 

After the first entry under the 14th year of duke Gae, with which 
according to all Chinese critics the labours of Confucius terminated, 
Tso-she gives no fewer than 27 paragraphs, bringing the history 
down to the death of the sage in Gae’s 16th year. ‘Those paragraphs 
were added, it is said, from the Ch‘un Ts%w of Loo by Confucius’ 
disciples ; and I can see no difference between the style in them, and 
in the more than a thousand which passed under the revision of the 
master. 

Is it a sign of my having imbibed something of the prejudice of 
native scholars, of which I spoke in the end of last section, that I do 
not like to express my opinion that Confucius did not alter a charac- 
ter in his authorities? Certainly he made no alterations to convey 
his sentiments of praise or blame;—the variations of style where 
there could be no change of sentiment or fecling underlying them 
forbid our supposing this. 





SECTION III. 


RECOVERY OF THE CH‘UN TS‘EW DURING THE HAN DYNASTY. WAS 
THIS INDEED THE CH‘UN TSEW OF CONFUCIUS? 


1, Léw Hin’s catalogue of the Works in the imperial library of 
the early Han dynasty, prepared, as I have shown in the proleg. to 
vol. I., p. 4, about the commencement of our Christian era, begins, 

Evidence of Léw Hin's Catalogue) on the Ch‘un Ts%w, with two collections 
of the Han anperial Ubrary of the text of the Classic:—‘The old text 
of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw in twelve p‘éen’; and ‘The text of the Ch‘un 
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Ts‘éw in eleven keuen or Books."! This is followed by a list of the 
Chuen, or Commentaries, of Tso, Kung-yang, Kuh-léang, Tsow, 
and Kéah;? so that at this early time the text of the Classic was 
known, and there were writings of five different masters in illustra- 
tion of it, the greater portion of which, the Chuen namely of Tso, 
Kung-yang, and Kuh-léang, remain to the present day. A dozen 
other Works follow, mostly by Kung-yang and Kuh-léang or their 
followers, showing how the Classic and the commentators on it had 
already engaged the attention of scholars. 

2. Were the texts mentioned in the Han catalogue derived from 
the commentaries of Tso, Kung-yang, and Kuh-léang, or from some 
other independent source? In a note to the entry about them, Yen 

The texts in the Han Catalogue. Sze-koo of the Tang dynasty says that 
they were taken from Kung-yang and Kuh-léang. Many scholars 
confine his remark to the second collection, and it gives some coun- 
tenance to this view that the commentaries of those two masters 
were then in eleven Books; but it is to be observed on the other 
hand that with the differences which exist in their texts they could 
hardly have been formed into one collection. Fas 

With ‘regard to the first entry—‘the old text in twelve p‘Gen’—it 
is the general opinion that this was the text as taken from the Work 
of Tso. And there can be no doubt that during the Han dynasty the 
text and the commentary were kept separate in that Work, for Too 
Yu tells us that in hig edition of it, early in the Tsin dynasty, he 
‘took the years of the text and arranged them along with the cor- 
responding years of the commentary.” Moreover, in the Han 
dynasty, T'so’s school and that of Kung-yang were distinguished as 
the old or ancient and the new or modern.? To myself, however, 
the more natural interpretation of ‘the old text.’ in the entry appears 
to be—the text in the ancient character; and if there were evidence 
to show that there was an edition of the text in Léw Hin’s time, 
independent of that derived from the three commentaries, the result 
would be satisfactory. Yuen? Yuen was the first, so far as I know, to 
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do this, in the present century. In the preface to his ‘Examination of 
the text of Tso’s Commentary and K‘ung Ying-tah’s Annotations on 
it,* he calls attention to the fact that among the discoveries of old 
tablets in the wall of Confucins’ house® there were those of the 
Ch‘un Ts‘éw. Pan Koo indeed omits to mention them in his 
appendix to Léw Hin’s catalogue of the Shoo and Works on it, 
where he speaks of the Shoo, the Le Ke, the Lun Yu, and the Héaou 
King as having been thus found; but Heu Shin, in the preface to his 
dictionary, the Shwoh W&n, published a.p. 100, adds to the tablets 
‘of these Works those of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw.6 I am willing therefore 
to believe that it was this copy of the text of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw in 
the ancient character which headed the catalogue of Léw Hin; and 
if it were so, all question as to the genuineness of our present 
Classic may be considered as at an end. 

3. There are many of the scholars of China, who wculd hesitate to 
concur with me in this view, and prefer to abide by the opinion of 
which very full expression has been given by Ma Twan-lin. He 

View on the subject of Ma Twan-lin. says, ‘Although there appears in the 
catalogue of the Han dynasty “The old Text of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw,” 
yet the original text, as corrected by the master, was never discovered; 
and the old teats compiled in the Han dynasty and subsequently 
have all been taken from the three commentaries, and called by 
the name of “The correct text.” But there are many differences in 
the texts which appear in those commentaries, and it is impossible 
for the student to decide between them. For instance:—in J. i. 2 
Tso gives the meeting between the marquis of Loo and E-foo of 
Choo as having taken place in Méeh (#4), while Kung and Kuh 
give the name as Hk, so that we cannot tell which of these charac- 
ters the master wrote. So Mei (jf), in II. xxviii. 4, appears in 
Kung and Kuh as ff, and Keueh-yin (Jif #2), in X. xi. 7, appears 
in Kung and Kuh as ft gp. Instances of this kind are innumerable, 
but they are generally in the names of places and unimportant. 
In I. iii. 3, however, we have in Tso-she the entry A KE 24, which 
would be the notice of the death of Shing Tsze, the mother of duke 
Yin, whereas in Kung and Kuh we read # f€ 4%, referring to the 
death of a high minister of Chow; so that we cannot tell whose 
death it was that the master chronicled as having taken place on 
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the day Sin-maou of the 4th month of the third year of duke Yin. 
‘And not only so. In the 21st year of duke Séang, both Kung- 
yang and Kuh-léang have an entry to the effect that Confucius 
was then born. But in the Ch‘un Ts‘éw only the births of the 
heir-sons of the rulers of States were entered, as in II. vi. 5. In 
other cases, the births even of hereditary nobles, who exercised an 
all-powerful sway in the government of their States, like the members 
of the Ke family [in Loo], did not find a place in the tablets; and 
though the master be the teacher of emperors and kings for myriads 
of ages, yet at his birth he was only the son of the commandant of the 
city of Tsow. The historiographers of Loo would not make a record 
of that event, and to say that he himself afterward entered it in the 
classic which he prepared, is in the highest degree absurd. 
‘Moreover Tso, after the capture of the in in the 14th year of duke 
Gae, has further protracted the text to the 4th month of the 16th 
year, when the death of Chung-ne is recorded;-—which even Tso 
Ching-nan considered to be not far from an act of forgery. | 
‘Thus there are not only additions in the three commentaries to 
the proper text of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw of things which are strange and 
partly incredible, but the authors of them added [to the text] and 
suppressed [portions of it] according to their pleasure. In what 
they write under the 21st year of Séang, Kung and Kuh added to 
the text, to do honour to the master from whom they had received 
it, and Tso made his addition in the 16th year of Gae, to show his 
grief for the death of the master;—neither addition was in the 
original text of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw. The three writers made their 
commentaries according to what was current in men’s mouths, and 
what they heard with their ears, in their time, and each of them 
thrust in whatever addition he desired to make. Subsequent scholars 
again have adopted what they found in the three commentaries, one 
favouring this and another that, and trying to make it clear; but 
that they have attained to the mind of the sage in the use of his 
stylus, now writing down and now retrenching, a thousand years 
before them, is what I am not able to believe.” : 

1 See my note on the passage in question, where I approve of a different interpretation of the 
text of Kung and Kuh from that which Ma Twan-lin mentions. My Chinese text in that passage 
is that of Kung and Kuh, and I take this opportunity to say that the text throughout is gathered 
from the K‘ang-he edition of the Classic. The editors generally follow T'so-she ; but occasionally, 


as in this case, they adopt the text of Kung or Kuh. They have not told us by what principles 
they were guided in the formation or preference of that which they have given. 
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4. I have given the whole of Ma’s remarks, because of the 
weight of his authority and the freedom with which he has 
expressed his views. The points, however, on which he insists do 

Ma’s conclusions seem overstrained. not make so unfavourable an impression 
on my mind against the integrity of our present text as they did 
upon his. That there was not in the Han dynasty a text of the 
Classic besides the texts found in the three commentaries is not 
so certain as he makes out. Very possibly, as I have shown in 
the second paragraph, a distinct text was found, as related by Heu 
Shin, in the year B.c. 153. But if we base the text simply on what 
is given in the commentaries, we must feel that we approximate very 
nearly to what it was when they made their appearance, to what it 
had been before the tyrant of Ts‘in fancied that he had made an 
end of it. There is no evidence that anyone of them suppressed 
portions of the text as Ma affirms; and the additions of which he 
makes so much are only two, one by Kung-yang and Kuh-léang 
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(with a variation, however, to which he does not advert), and one 
by Tso, for we may consider all the paragraphs that follow the 
account of the capture of the lin as one addition. They were both 
very natural, and I should suppose were intended originally as 
notes rather than additions to the text. The various readings 
again in the three are really not of great importance. Occurring 
mostly in the names of men and places,’ they need not trouble us 
more than different ways of spelling unusual words in different edi- 
tions of an English book would do. The most important variation 
of another character between them is that on which Ma insists so 
strongly,— 4 JR and # JK in [. iii. 8. This is not what we may 
compare to an error of orthography, arising from writing the same 
sound in different ways;—it Is evidently an error of transcription. 
Tso, I am of opinion, copied down ¥ instead of F*, and then tried, 
ingeniously but unsatisfactorily, to account in his commentary for 
the unusual combination of #{ KK. Kung and Kuh copied # 
correctly, but their historical knowledge was not sufficint to enable 
them to explain who # FE was. Ma has altogether overlooked the 
consideration of the value attaching tothe various readings as showing 
the independence of the three recensions. Adding to them the two 
of Tsow and Kéah which soon perished, we have five different texts 
of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw in existence in the second century before our 
era. Tso, Kung-yang, and Kuh-léang, had each his school of ad- 
herents, who sought to exalt the views of their master above those 
of his rivals. It is still competent to us to pronounce upon their 
respective views, and weigh the claims which they have to our 
consideration; but the question at present is simply about their 
texts. Notwithstanding the differences between these, there is 
no doubt in my mind that they flowed from a common original, 


3 The following passage from Woo Ching e-3 ee; A.D. 1249-1333), may be considered aS 
decisive on this point. I adduce it in preference to others, because he touches on some other 
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—an original which must have been compiled by Confucius from 
the Ch‘un Ts‘éw of Loo. On the subsequent preservation of that 
text it is not necessary to enter, excepting in so far as the early 
history of the three commentaries is concerned. When the authori- 
ty of them was once established, there was a succession of scholars 
who from dynasty to dynasty devoted themselves to the illustration 
of them, the Works of hundreds of whom are existing at the present 
day. It may not be possible for us to determine the exact reading, 
of names especially, in every paragraph, and there may be lacune 
in other paragraphs, and some paragraphs perhaps were lost before 
the three texts were transcribed ; but the text as formed from them 
must in my opinion be considered, notwithstanding its various read- 
ings, as a fair reproduction of what Confucius wrote, a sufficient 
copy of the Work by which he felt that posterity would judge him. 

I proceed in the next section to describe the three early comment- 
aries, after which we shall be prepared to estimate the value of the 
Work itself. 


wu 





SECTION IV. 


THE THREE EARLY COMMENTARIES ON THE CH‘UN TS‘EW. 


1. Of the three early commentaries the first which made its 
appearance in the Han dynasty, and incomparably the most 
The commentary of Tso. important, was that of Tso, or of Tso-k‘éw, for 
the opinions of scholars differ both as to the surname and the name 
of the author.!. The account of it given by Pan Koo is—that Tso 


1 It is a common opinion, which Mr. Wylie (General Notes on Chinese Literature, p. 6) 
endorses without hesitation, that the ‘ Narratives of the States’ was by the same author as the 
Commentary about which we are inquiring; and we have the testimony of Sze-ma T's‘éen’s auto- 


biographical letter to a friend CE} ES ae -F — Bl Ks ie (ih a= — + ), as to 
his surname being Tso-k‘éw, and name Ming ( KE FE A HY H, Sik AR [aj 3 An? ; and again, v3 
FE BR ft butts =| ). Our Tso would then have the surname of Tso-k‘éw, This ia still held by many. 


Choo E-tsun particularly insists on it as a point ‘exceedingly clear,’ and explains the dropping of 
the K‘éw Cir or ED from a superstitious feeling not to be always repeating the name of the 


Master ( FL BI}. Pan Koo appears to have considered the simple Tso to be the surname and 


K‘éw-ming the name; and there are many who concur with him. Others maintain that the sur- 
name was simply Tso, and that the name has been lost. So it is virtually now, for the Work is 
simply called the Tso Chuen. On these disputes about the surname and name, Hwang Tsih 


fg Yuen dynasty) says with truth: -#E 5S BA. Bk ay ¥t Ac Ep os BA, ZE 
TE Be AK 18 eK Ge Ee Om AH, HEA 
WHE VA HR HE BVA FE LF 
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K ‘éw-ming was a disciple of the sage, whoconsulted along with him the 
historical records of Loo, before making his great Work; that when 
it was made, it was not advisable to publish it because of the praise 
and censure, the concealments and suppressions, which abounded in 
it, and that therefore he delivered it by word of mouth to the disciples, 
who thereupon withdrew and gave different accounts of the events 
referred to in it; that K‘éw-ming, in order that the truth might not 
be lost, made his commentary, or narratives of those events, to make 
it clear that the master had not in his text used empty words; and 
finally, that it was necessary for him to keep his work -concealed, 
to avoid the persecutions of the powerful rulers and officers whose 
conduct was freely and fully described in it.2 Pan Koo’s account 
is correct thus far, that we have in Tso’s Work a detailed account 
of most of the events of which the text of Confucius gives only 
hints. The Ch‘un Ts‘éw may be loosely compared to the headings 
or summaries of contents which are prefixed to the chapters in many 
editions of our Bibles, and Tso’s commentaries, to the chapters them. 
selves. But we shall find that they contain more than this. 
2. Who Tso was it is not easy to say. In the Analects, V. 
Xxiv., Confucius says, ‘Fine words, an insinuating appearance, and 
Who Tso was. excessive respect ;—Tso-k‘éw Ming was ashamed of such 
things, and I also am ashamed of them. To poitccal resen tinent against 
a person, and appear friendly with him;—Tso-k‘éw Ming was ashamed 
of such conduct, and [ also am ashamed of it“! Chaou K‘e says, on 
the authority of K‘ung Gan-kwoh, that the person whom Confucius 
spoke of thus, was the grand- isionooninher of Loo, but adds nothing 
as to his being contemporary with the sage, or of an earlier time. 
The critics eenerall y hold that he was some Worthy of an earlier age, 
on the ground that Confucius only drew comparisons between himn- 
selfand men of a former period.2 Iam not fully convinced by their 
reasonings. The Chinese text of the Analects is not so definite as 
the English translation of it. What Confucius says about Tso-k‘éw 
Ming might be rendered in the present tense in the same way as 
what he says about. himself. Nothing, however, would be gained 
by discussing a text on which it is not pe to arrive at a 
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positive decision. At the same time I may say that the view that 
Tso was a disciple of the master has very formidable difficulties to 
encounter. The Classic stops in the 14th year of duke Gae, B.c. 
480, but Tso’s commentary extends to the 4th year of duke Taou, 
Gae’s successor, B.c. 463. In the last paragraph of it, moreover, 
there is an allusion to the ruin and death of Seun Yaou or Che Pih, a 
great officer of Tsin, which took place in 452, 27 or 28 years after 
the close of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw. Not only so. The Head of the 
Chaou family is mentioned in the same paragraph by his posthu- 
mous or honorary title, and of course he could not have received it 
till after his death, which took place in B.c. 424, 56 years after the 
capture of the din, and 54 years after the death of the sage. Is it 
possible to believe that one so much younger than Confucius was 
among his disciples and possessed his confidence to the extent which 
the commonly received accounts of the making of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw 
suppose? 

3. Leaving these speculations about the name and person of 
Tso, we find that his commentary made its appearance soon after 

Firet appearance and subsequent) the rise of the Han dynasty. Heu Shin 
Mishony of tua commentary to his account of the discovery of the 
Ch‘un Ts‘éw in the wall of Confucius house, quoted on p. 18, sub- 
joins the statement that Chang Ts‘ang, marquis of Pih-p‘ing pre- 
sented the commentary of Tso written in the old characters of the 
Chow dynasty.1_ Now this Chang Ts‘ang had been high in office 
under the Ts‘in dynasty, in charge, it would appear, of the imperial 
library. Having joined the party of the duke of P‘ei, the founder 
of the Han dynasty, he became at last a favourite with him, and 
was placed in various positions of the greatest trust.2 His appoint- 
ment to be marquis of Pih-p‘ing? took place in B.c. 200, about fifty 
years before the discovery of the text in the wall of Confucius’ 
house. Heu Shin says that ‘Chang presented’ the Work, meaning, 
I suppose, that he did so to the first emperor of Han, who was too 
much occupied, however, with the establishment of his dynasty to 
give much attention to literary matters. But after the time of 
Chang Ts‘ang we never lose sight of Tso’s commentary. From him 
it passed to Kéa E, of whom we have many notices as a famous 
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naa the first memoir. 8 Pih-p‘ing embraced the present department of Yung-p‘ing, 
Chih-le, and some tadjacent territory. 
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scholar and statesinan in the reign of the emperor W&n (s.c. 178— 
156). He published a Work of his own upon it;5 and then it 
passed on to his grandson Kéa Kéa,6 and Kwan Kung,’ a great 
scholar at the court of King Héen of Ho-kéen,’ through whom an 
attempt was made to obtain for it the imperial recognition, which 
was defeated by the friends of the commentary of Kung-yang. 
This, though later in making its appearance, had already found a 
place in the imperial college.? Kwan Kung transmitted his treasure 
to his youngest son, named Chang-k‘ing,!° and from him it went on 
to Chang Ch‘ang!! and Chang Yu,!2 both famous men of their time. 
To one of them, no doubt, belonged the ‘Niceties of the Ch‘un 
Ts‘éw, by Chang-she,’ mentioned in Léw Hin’s catalogue8 Yu 
Was intimate with Séaou Wang-che,!! perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished man of the time, whom he interested in the Work 
of Tso, so that he called the attention to it of the emperor 
Seuen (B.c. 72-48), and it might now have been formally recog- 
nized but for Yu’s death. The names of Yin Kang-ch‘el} and 
his son Yin Héen,!6 of Teih Fang-tsin,!7 Hoo Chang,!8 and Kéa 
Hoo!® lead us from Yu to Léw Hin.2® Hin’s connexion with Tso’s 
Work may be considered as forming an era in its history. ‘Having 
found,’ weare told in his biography, ‘in the imperial library, the Ch‘un 
Ts‘éw and Tso’s Chuen in the ancient characters, he became very 
fond of them. At that time Yin Héen, a secretary of the prime 
minister, being well acquainted with Tseahe examined along with 
Hin the text and commentary. Hin took his opinion in some 
particulars, and sought to learn the correct interpretation and great 
aim of the Works by application to the prime minister Teih Fang- 
tsin. Before this, because of the many ancient characters and 
ancient sayings in Tso’s Chuen, students had contented themselves 
with simply explaining their meaning; but when Hin took it in hand, 
he quoted the words of the commentary to explain the text, and made 

‘ ‘i E> A At RRR KA KSA & 

Ee. 7BA IN. 8 See the proleg. to vol. IV. p. 11. 9 K‘ung Ying-tah, 
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them throw light on each other, and from this time the exhibition 
of then in paragraphs and clauses was cultivated. Hin preferred 
Tso to Kung-yang and Kuh-léang, considering that. he agreed in his 
likings and dislikings with the sage, and that he had himself seen 
the master,—a very different case from that of Kung and Kuh who 
were subsequent to the seventy disciples 2! The history then relates 
the disputes between Hin and his father Héang, who was an adherent 
of the commentary of Kuh-léang, and how he made an attempt to get 
the emperor Gae (8.c. 5— a.p.) to give Tso a place in the imperial 


college along with Kung and Kuh, which was defeated by the jealousy 


of their supporters. From this time, however, the advocates of Tso-she 
became more numerous and determined to have justice done to their 
master. They were successful for a short time in the reign of the 
emperor P‘ing (4.p. 1—5), but Tso’s Work was again degraded as 
of less authority than the other two commentaries; and though Kéa 


Kwei?? presented an argument on forty counts to prove its superi- - 


ority, which was well received by the emperor Chang (a.p. 76—88), 
it was not till a.p. 99, under the emperor Ho,?3 that the footing of 


Tso in the imperial college was finally established. The famous Ching. 


K‘ang-shing (a.D. 127—199) having replied to three Works of Ho 
Héw,” the maintainer of the authority of Kun g-yang, against Tso and 
Kuh-léang, and shown the superiority of Tso, the other two comment- 


aries began from this time tosink into neglect. It is melancholy to 


read the list of writers on Tso during the second and third dynasties 
of Han, of whom we have only fragmentary sentences remaining; but 
in A.D. 280, Too Yu or Too Yuen-k‘ae, a scholar and general pe the 
commencement of the Tsin dynasty,5 completed a great Work under 
the title of ‘Collected Explanations of the Text and Commentary of 
Tso-she on the Ch‘un Ts‘éw, in thirty chapters.’26 This Work still 
remains, and will ever be a monument of the scholarship and pains- 
taking of the writer. 


21 See the rE BS = + ax As 5G =: (if #& ro T have carefully read over 
the Work of Za pes je of the present dynasty, included in the aA lH RK fz, and called 


& K # AK 5 Ce in which he labours to upset all the testimony about Léw Hin, but it 
is quite inconclusive and unsatisfactory. 22 i= 528. 23 Luh Tih-ming and others say 


this took place under Ho, in the 11th year of the period 7G i. But that period lasted only one 


year. 7G id must be a mistake for FX JC: 24 {ay 4Ki—see further on. 25 $e 
He z KK KE f# Sf fy. = a Api—hy At pee styled JU Bl He is also called 


, frum his military operations in the South, as in the quotation from Ma Twan-lin on p- 
19. He was born a.p. 222, and dicd in 284. _ 
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4, Nothing need be said on the history of the commentary 
of Tso since the beginning of the Han dynasty. Some of the 
scholars of that age traced it back from Chang Ts‘ang to nearly the 

Attempt to trace Tso’s Work) time of Confucius, and K‘ung Ying-tah in 
nearly to the time of Confucius.) his preface to Too Yu’s Work quotes the 
following from a production of Léw Héang (B.c. 80—9) which is now 
lost:—‘ Tso K‘éw-ming delivered his Work to Tsing Shin. Shin 
transmitted it to Woo K‘e; Woo K‘e to his son K‘e; K‘e to Toh 
Tséaou, a native of Ts‘oo, who copied out selections from it in 8 
books; Toh Tséaou to Yu K‘ing, who made 9 books of selections 
from it; Yu K‘ing to Seun K‘ing; and Seun K‘ing to Chang 
Ts‘ang.! JI wish we had different and more authority for this state- 
ment, as Héang was not himself an adherent of Tso’s Work. In 
his son Hin’s catalogue which I have already referred to, two 
Works are mentioned by Toh-she and Yu-she, but there is nothing 
in their titles to connect them with Tso;? and Sze-ma Ts‘éen says 
nothing in his memoir of Seun K‘ing abont any connexion that he 
had with the transmission of the commentary.2 Tsang Shin was 
the grandson of Tsing Sin, one of Confucius’ principal disciples,— 
the Tsing Se of Mencius, IL Pt. i. I. 3. Tso’s committing his 
Work to him would agree with what I have said in par. 2, and cast 
a doubt on his being a contemporary of the sage himself. 

5. Ihave said that generally we have in the Work of Tso the 
details of the events of which we have but a shadow or the barest 

The nature of Tso’s Work. intimation in the text of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw; 
but we have more than this. Of multitudes of events that during 
the 242 years of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw period took place in Loo and 
other States, to which the text makes no allusion, we have from 
Tso a full account. Where he got his information he does not tell 
us. Too Yu is probably correct when he says that Tso was himself 
one of the historiographers of Loo.! Whatever of the history of 
that State was on record he was familiar with. If the records of 


- other States were also collected there, he had studied them equally 


with those of his own. If he did not find them there, he must 
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have gone in search of them, for he is as much at home in the 
events of Chow, Tsin, Ts‘e, Sung, Ch‘ing, Ts‘oo, and other States, 
as he is in those of Loo. And not only does he draw from the 
records about the ruling Houses of the States, but also from the 
histories of the principal families or clans and the chief men in 
them.?, From whatever quarter, in whatever way, he got his 
information, he has transmitted it to us. The events and the cha- 
racters of the time pass as in reality and life before us. In no 
ancient history of any country have we such a vivid picture of any 
lengthened period of its annals as we have from Tso of the 270 
years which he has embraced in his Work. Without his Chuen the 
text of the sage would be of little value. Let the former be preserved, 
and we should have no occasion to regret the loss of the latter. 

To myself it appears plain that Tso’s Work was compiled on a 
twofold plan. First, he had reference to the text of the Ch‘un 

Tso’s Work compiled on a two-fold plan. Ts‘éw, and wished to give the details 
He wished first to explain the text. j of the events which were indicated 
in it. Occasionally also he sets himself to explain the words of 
that text, being sometimes successful and sometimes not. He lays 
down canons to regulate the meaning and application of certain 
characters, but it can hardly be said that we find him under the 
influence of the ‘praise-and-censure’ theory. In this respect he 
differs remarkably from Kung-yang and Kuh-léang; and I have 
sometimes fancied that the characteristic is an evidence that he lived 
before Mencius, and had never read the accounts of the Classic 


which we firid in him. His object evidently was to convey to his read- - 


ers a knowledge of the facts given in the master’s paragraphs as 
if independent and isolated in their connexion with one another. 
Hence he often mentions new facts which are necessary for that 


2 The following passage from Tan Tsoo as HD of the T‘ang dynasty sets forth correctly this 
characteristic of Tso’s work, and I adduce it without reference to Tsoo’s peculiar opinions about 
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purpose. As he generally introduces them chronologically, at the 
time of their occurrence, he seems at times merely to increase the 
mass of indigested matter; but by and by we find what he has thus 
related to stand in the relation of cause to something subsequently 
chronicled. But his method with these additions to the text, 
which are yet connected with it, is very various. As Too Yu says, 
‘Now he anticipates the text to show the origin of an affair; now 
he comes after the text [with his narrative] to bring out fully the 
meaning; now he lies alongside the text to discriminate the princi- 
plés in it; and now he appears to cross the text to bring together 
things that differ:—thus various according to what he considered 
the requirements of the case.’* What is very surprising is that he 
does not appear to be conscious of frequent discrepancies between 
the details of his narratives and the things as stated by Confucius. 
Now and then, as on VI. xviii. 6, he says that the text conceals the 
nature of the fact; but generally he seems insensible of the untrust- 
worthiness of the representation in it. 

Let it be understood, however, that Tso does not give the details 
of every event which the Classic briefly indicates. We must suppose 
that where he does not do so, his sources of information failed him, 
and he was obliged to leave the notice of the text as it was. There 
is the erroneous or defective entry in III. xxiv. 9,—‘The duke of 
Kwoh.’ On it Tso says nothing. So on the five paragraphs of 
Chwang’s 26th year he has nothing to say, while he introduces brief 
narratives of two other things, for the latter of which only we can 
account as being given with an outlook into the future. Generally 
speaking, the information given in the Chuen is scanty or abundant 
in proportion to its distance from or nearness to the era assigned to its 
compilation. The 18 years of duke Hwan, B.c. 710—693, occupy in 
the following Work 387 pages; the 15 years of duke Ting, B.c. 508— 
494, 50 pages. The 32 years of Chwang, B.c. 692—661, occupy 59 
pages; the 32 of Ch‘aou, B.c. 540—509, 173 pages. This certainly 
gives us for the Work one attribute of verisimilitude.4 


8 fF Fc RE VA ds BH Be Be EE BSB OK OK A Se HH, OG 
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here to a question which has produced no end of speculation and discussion among the acholars 
of China.—Why does the Ch‘un T's‘éw begin with duke Yin? Might we not have expected the 
Bage to go back to the first origin of the State of Loo? I believe that the only reasonable answer 
to these inquiries is this,—that the annals of the State previous to duke Yin’s rule had been 
altogether lost, or were in such a miserable state of dilapidation and disarrangement that nothing 
could be“made of them. We might have expected a sentence or two from the sage to enlighten 
us on the subject; but his oracle is dumb. Neither does the Chuen say anything about it. How 
different the practice of writers of history in the West! 
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But while Tso intended his Work to be a commentary on the text 
of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw, I believe that he had in view another and higher 
The second view of Tso;—to give a general object, and wished to give his 
view of the history of China during the Ch‘un> readers a general view of the his- 
Ts‘éw period. 
tory of the country throughout all 
its States during the Ch‘un Ts‘éw period. The account of the Chuen 
quoted above from Too Yu carries us a considerable way to this 
conclusion. ‘Tso shows the origin and issue of many events, one 
phase of which merely is mentioned in the text. The unconnected 
entries of the classic are thus woven together, and a history is made 
out of them. But the new matter introduced by him is so very much, 
and often having no relation to anything stated in the text, yet 
calculated to bring the whole field of the era before us, and to 
iridicate the progress of events on towards a different state of the 
kingdom, that we must suppose this to have been a prominent object 
in the author's mind. This characteristic of the Work has not 
escaped the notice of native scholars themselves. As early as the 
Tsin dynasty, Wang Tséeh preferred to it the commentary of Kung- 
yang on this account. ‘Tso’s style,’ said he,’ is so rich, and his aim 
so extensive, that he is to be regarded as an author by himself, and 
not having it for his principal object to illustrate the classic.’> Nearly 
to the same effect is the account of Tso’s Chuen given by Wang 
Cheh of the Sung dynasty. After praising Tso as a skilful reader of 
the old histories and collector of various narratives, so that he 
accumulated a very complete account of the events in the Ch‘un 
Ts‘éw, he yet adds:—‘ But though his book was made as an appendix 
to the classic, yet, apart from and outside that, it forms a book by 
itself, the author of which was led away by his fondness for strange 
stories, and carried his collecting them beyond what was proper. 
He was remiss in setting forth the fine and minute ideas of the sage, 
but yet his Work has a beginning and end, being all the compilation 
of one hand.’ Chinese scholars write of Tso under the influence of 
their admiration and veneration for the sage. I could wish that he 
had written altogether independently of the Classic, in which case 
we might have had a history of those times as complete as a man 
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knowing only the heroes and events of his own country could make. 
It is not too much to call Tso the Froissart of China. The historical 
novel called ‘The History of the various States’ shows the use which 
can be made of his narratives. They lie necessarily in my pages so 
many disjecta membra, but some one may yet give, mainly from them, 
an account of the closing centuries of the feudal state of China that 
shall be found to have an universal interest. 

6. Three more points in regard to Tso’s Work have yet to be 
considered :—the manner of his composition; how far his narratives 
are entitled to our belief; and whether there is reason to believe 
that additions were made to them by writers of the Ts‘in and 
Han dynasties. By the manner of Tso’s composition I do not mean 
the general character of his style. There is but one opinion as to 
that. It is acknowledged on all hands that he was a master of his 

Peculiarity of 'so’s composition. art. Condensed, yet vivid, he is eminently 
pictorial. The foreign student does not for some time find it easy 
to make out his meaning, but by and by he gets familiar with the 
style, and it then has a great charm for him. In the words which 
the foremost of French sinologues once used to me of him, Tso was 
un grand ecrivain.! But the peculiarity which I have in view 1s the 
way in which Tso constantly varies the appellations of the actors in 
his narratives. Very often they are named by their sacrificial or 
honorary epithets which were not given to them till after their 
death, so that it is plain he did not copy out the contemporaneous 
accounts or records which we suppose him to have had before hin, 
and some critics have from this contended that the narratives were 
entirely constructed by himself, not drawn from historical sources.? 
But such a conclusion is more than the premiss will justify. Tso 
night very well call his subjects of a former time by the titles 
which had beeu accorded to them after their death, and by which 
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men generally would in his days speak of them. What is really | 


perplexing is that in the same account the same individual is now 
called by his name, now by his honorary epithet, and now by his 
designation, or by one or other of his designations if he had more 
than one, so that the narrative becomes very confused, and it 
requires considerable research on the part of the reader to make 
out who is denominated in all this variety of ways. To give only 
one example:—in the account of the battle of Peih, in the 12th 
year of duke Seuen, of the leaders on the side of Tsin, we have, Ist, 
Seun Lin-foo, who by and by is styled Hwan-tsze;3 2d, Sze Hwny, 
who is variously denominated Woo-tsze of Suy, Suy Ke, and Sze 
Ke, while elsewhere he is called Woo-tsze of Fan;+ 3d, Séen Hwoh, 
also called Che-tsze, and elsewhere Yuen Hwoh, or Hwoh of 
Yuen;® 4th, Seun Show, called also Che Chwang-tsze and Che 
Ke;6 5th, Han Keueh, by and by Han Héen-tsze;7 6th, Lwan Shoo, 
by and by Lwan Woo-tsze;8 7th, Chaou Soh, by and by Chaou 
Chwang-tsze;? and 8th, Keih K‘ih, by and by Keih Héen-tsze.!0 
Similar instances might be quoted in great number. Chaou Yih 
says that such a method of varying names and appellations was 
characteristic of the style of that time! If, indeed, it was 
characteristic of the time, I must think that Tso possessed it in an 
exaggerated degree. The confusion produced by it in his Work 
seems to have led to its cure. Sze-ma Ts‘éen and the writers of the 
Books of Han are careful. at the commencement of their bio- 
graphies, to give the surname, name, and designation or designa- 
tions of their subjects, so that the student has none of the perplexity 
in reading them, which he finds with Tso’s Chuen. 

The other two points regarding the Work, which I indicated are 
of more importance, and I will consider them together. Have we 

Are Tso’s narratives reliable? Werey reason to receive Tso’s narratives as 
they supplemented or added to. Selah having been transcribed by 
him from pre-existent records with merely such modifications of 
style as suited his taste? Or did he invent some of them himself? 
Or were they added to by writers in the Ts‘in dynasty and that of 
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the Former Han? It is difficult to reply to these questions cate- 
gorically. What has the greatest weight with me in favour of 
Tso’s general credibility is the difference between his commentary 
and those of Kung-yang and Kuh-léang. What of narrative belongs 
to the latter bears upon it the stamp of tradition, and evidently 
was not copied from written records but from accounts current in 
the mouths of men. It is, moreover, of comparatively small com- 
pass. Their Works must have been written when the memory of 
particular events in the past had in a great measure died out. If 
Tso’s sources of information had been available for them, they 
would, we may be sure, have made use of them. The internal 
evidence of the three Works leaves no doubt in the mind as to the 
priority of Tso’s. And as they all made their appearance early in the 
Han dynasty, we are carried back for the composition of Tso’s into 
the period of Chow. As his last entry is about an affair in the 4th 
year of duke Taou, who died s.c. 430, and he mentions in it the 
Head of the Chaou family in ‘I'sin by his honorary epithet of Séang- 
tsze, which could not have been given before 424, we can hardly be 
wrong in assigning Tso to the fifth century before Uhrist. This 
brings him close to the age of Confucius who died in B.c. 478. 
Tso may then have been a young man;—he could hardly be a 
disciple enjoying that intimate association with the sage which 
Lew Hin, Pan Koo, and other Chinese scholars were fond of 
asserting. 

But to maintain the general credibility of Tso’s Chuen as having 
been taken from authoritative sources and records acknowledged as 
genuine among the States of China when he wrote, leaves us at 
freedom to weigh his narratives and form our own opinion on 
grounds of reason as to the degree of confidence which we ought to 
repose inthem. There are few critics of eminence among the Chinese 
who do not allow themselves a certain amount of liberty in this 
respect. Ch‘ing E-ch‘uen laid down two canons on the subject. “The 
Chuen of Tso,’ he says, ‘is not to be entirely believed; but only that 
portion of it which is in itself credible.” To this no objection can 
be taken; but he opens a very difficult question, when he goes on, 
‘ We should from the Chuen examine the details of the events referred 
to in the text, and by means of the text discriminate between what 
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is true and false in the Chuen.”!3 On this I shall have to give an 
opinion in the next section, and only remark now that if we find 
the statements of the text and the Chuen in regard to matters of 
history irreconcileable, the most natural course would seem to be 
to decide in favour of the latter. 

The K‘ang-he editors defer in general to the authority of Tso; but 
even they do not scruple to suppress his narratives occasionally, 
or to elide portions of them. They suppress, for instance, the 
account of the conference between the marquises of Loo and Ts‘e 
at Kéah-kuh, given under XI. x. 2, considering the part which 
Confucius is made to play at it to be derogatory to him. 

Wang Gan-shih!* of the Sung dynasty published a treatise under 
the title of ‘ Explanations of the Ch‘un Ts%w,’ in which he undertook 
to prove from eleven instances that the Chuen was not composed 
by Tso K‘éw-ming of the Chow dynasty, but by soine one of a later 
date, under the dynasty, probably, of Ts‘in.1! Wang’s treatise is 
unfortunately lost, and we know not what all the eleven instances 
were. One of them was the use of the terin Jah" in the Chuen on 
V. v. 9, to denominate a sacrifice after the winter solstice, which, it 
is contended, was first.appointed under the dynasty of Ts‘in. It 
may have been another where in IX. xi. 10 and xii. 5 we find men- 
tion made of military commanders of Ts‘in with the title of 
shoo chang,6 which, again it is contended, was of later date than the 
Chow dynasty. Ch‘ing E-ch‘uen at any rate adduces these two as 
cases in the Chuen of purely Ts‘in phraseology.!7 

Apart from any discussion of these instances, I venture to state 
my own opinion, that interpolations were made in the Chuen after 
Tso had put his finishing touch to it, and probably during the dy- 
nasty of the former Han; and there are two classes of passages 
which seem to bear on them and in them the evidence of having 
been so dealt with. . 

[i] There are the moralizings which conclude many narratives 
and are interjected in others, generally with the formula—‘The 
superior man will say,’ and sometimes as if quoted from Confucius. 
They have often nothing or next to nothing to do with the subject 
of the narrative to which they are attached, and the manner in 
which they occasionally bring in quotatious from the odes reminds 
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us of Han Ying’s Illustrations of the She, of which T have given 
specimens in the proleg. to vol. IV. Choo He well asks what con- 
nexion the concluding portion of the Chuen after I. vi. 2 has to do 
with what precedes, and points out many reflections in other parts 
which cannot be considered as the utterances of a superior man but 
the speculations of a mere scholar.!8 Lin Leuh of the Sung dynasty 
and a multitude of other scholars attribute all these passages to 
Léw Hin.19 They certainly seem to me to bear upon them the Han 
stamp. 

[ii.] There is a host of passages which contain predictions of the 
future, or allusions to such predictions, grounded on divination, 
meteorological and astrological considerations, and something in 
the manner or deportment of the parties concerned;—predictions 
which turn out to be true. We may be sure that none of these 
were made at the time assigned to them in the Chuen. Some of 
them which had their fulfilment before the end of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw 
period may have been current in Tso’s days, and incorporated by 
him with his narrative. Others, like the ending of the Chow 
dynasty after an existence of so many hundred years, the fulfilment 
of which was at a later date, were, no doubt, fabricated subsequently 
to that fulfilment, and interpolated during the time of the first Han. 

But after deducting all these suspicious portions from Tso’s 
Chuen, there remains the mass of it, which we may safely receive 
as having been compiled by him from records made contemporane- 
ously with the events, and transmitted by him with the graces of 
his own style. It is, in my opinion, the most precious literary 
treasure which has come down to posterity from the Chow dynasty. 
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7. On the other two early. commentaries, those of Kung-yang | 


and Kuh-léang, it is not necessary that I should write at so much 
The commentaries of Kung-) length. ‘There is really nothing in them to 
PETES Mae: ae them to serious attention. Down to 
the present day, indeed, there are scholars in China who publish 
their lucubrations in favour of the one or of the other; but I think 
that my readers will all agree with me in the opinion which I have 
expressed about them, when they have examined the specimens of 
them which are appended to this chapter. 
The commentaries themselves and various Works upon them are 
mentioned in Léw Hin’s catalogue ;—as stated above on page 17. 
With regard to the Work of Kung-yang, Tae Hwing, of the second 
Kung-yang. Han dynasty, tells us that Kung-yang Kaou received the 
Ch‘un Ts‘éw and explanations of it from Confucius’ disciple Puh 
Shang or Tsze-héa, and handed it down to his son Kung-yang P‘ing; 
that P‘ing handed it down again to his son Te; Te to his son Kan; Kan 
to his son Show; and that, in the reign of the emperor King (B.c-. 
155—140), Show, with his disciple Hoo-woo Tsze-too, committed it 
to bamboo and silk. According to this account, the Work was not 
committed to writing till about the middle of the second century 
before Christ. If it were really transmitted, from mouth to mouth, 
down to that time from the era of Confucius, we can hardly suppose 
that it did not suffer very considerably, now receiving additions 
and now losing portions, in its onward course.? The fact, more- 
over, of its having been confined for more than 300 years to one 
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edition of Kung-yang. 2 According to Ho Héw, this transmission of the Classic from mouth 
to mouth was commanded by Confucius, from his foreknowledge of the attempt of the tyrant of 
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family takes away from the confidence which we might otherwise 
be inclined to repose in it. 

There can be no doubt, however, that it was made public in the 
reign of King, and was acknowledged and admitted by his successor 
Woo (s.c. 139-—86) into the imperial college. Hoo-woo was a con- 
temporary and friend of the scholar Tung Chung-shoo;? and in the 
biography of the scholar Kéang Kung,‘ an adherent of Kuh-léang’s 
commentary, we are told that the emperor Woo made Kéang and 
Tung dispute before him on the comparative merits of their two 
Masters, when Tung was held to be the victor. The emperor on 
this gave in his adhesion to Kung-yang, and his eldest son became a 
student of his Work. 

It is not important to trace the history of Kung-yang’s commentary 
farther on. The names of various writers on it and of their Works 
are preserved, but the Works are lost till we arrive at Ho Héw (a.p. 
129—183), who published his ‘Explanations of Kang-yang on the 
Ch‘un Ts‘w.’3 Thisstillremains. Ho Héw did for Kung-yang what, 
as we have seen, Too Yu did at a later period for Tso K‘éw-ming. 

The commentary of Kuh-léang is, like that of Kung-yang, carried 
back to Tsze-héa; but the line of transmission down to the Han 

Kuh-léang. dynasty is imperfectly given. The general opinion is 
that Kuh-léang’s name was Ch‘ih,® but Yen Sze-koo says it was He.7 
The next name mentioned as intrusted with the text which Ch‘ih 
or He had received, and the commentary which he had made upon 
it, is Sun K‘ing, the same who appears on p. 27, as the 6th in the 
list of those who handed on the Work of Tso. From Sun K‘ing it 
is said to have passed to a Shin Kung of Loo.? Kéang Kung, men- 
tioned above, received it from Shin;’ and though it did not win the 
favour, as advocated by him, of the emperor Woo, yet it gained a 
place in the imperial college in the reign of Seuen (A.D. 72—48), 
and for some time was held generally in great estimation. It has 
been preserved to us in the Work of Fan Ning, a famous scholar 
and statesman of the Tsin dynasty in the second half of the 4th cen- 
tury; the title of which is, ‘A Collection of the Explanations of the 
Chuen of Kuh-léang on the Ch‘un Ts‘éw.* 
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7. One cannot compare carefully even the specimens of the two 
commentaries which I have given without seeing that there is often 
a great similarity between them, and having the conclusion sug- 


commentaries of Kung and Kuh; and that> was not made without reference to 
a a a the other. It is not to be wondered 
at that some scholars, like Lin Hwang-chung of the Sung dynasty, 
should have supposed the two to be the production of the same writer.1 
But the differences between them, and occasionally the style of 
composition, forbid us entertaining such a view. That they were 
one man has been maintained on another ground. The surnames 
of Kung-yang and Kuh-léang ceased with the publication of the 
commentaries. No Kung-yang nor Kuh-léang appears after that in 
Chinese history.2 This is certainly strange, especially when we 
consider that there were five Kung-yangs concerned, according to the 
received account, in the transmission of the commentary from Tsze- 
héa to the Han dynasty. I must leave this matter, however, in its 
own mist. Ch‘ing Ts‘ing-che,? Lo Peih,* and other Sung scholars 
held that the author of the two commentaries had been a Kéang, 
and that Kung-yang and Kuh-léang were merely two ways of 
spelling it;> but the method of spelling by finals and initials was, there 
is reason to believe, unknown in the Han dynasty. 


Speculation as to a connexion between mt gested to the mind that the ODE 
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SECTION YV. 
THE VALUE OF THE CH'UN Ts&w. 


1, I come now to what must be considered as the most important 
subject in this chapter,—to endeavour to estimate the value of the 
Object of this section. Ch‘un Ts‘éw as a document of history; and this 
will involve a judgment, first, on the character of Confucius as its 
author, or as having made himself responsible for it by copying it 
from the tablets of his native State and giving it to the world with 
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his imprimatur, and, next, a judgment on the influence which it has 
had on the successive governments of China and on the Chinese 
eople at large. 
: 2 My readers have received, I hope, a distinct idea of the 
nature of the Work as made up of the briefest possible notices of 
Statement of the case. the events of the time which it covers, without 
any attempt to exhibit the connexion between them, or any expres- 
sion of opinion as to the moral character which attaches to many of 
them. I have spoken of the disappointment which this occasions 
us, when we address ourselves to its perusal with the expectations 
which its general reputation and the glowing accounts of it given 
by Mencius have awakened. We cannot reconcile it with our idea 
of Confucius that he should have produced so trivial a Work; and 
we cannot comprehend how his countrymen, down to the present 
day, should believe in it, and set it forth as a grand achievement. 
If there were no other attribute but this triviality belonging to it, 
we might dismiss it from our notice, and think of it only as of a 
mnirage, which had from the cloudland lured us to it by the attractive 
appearances which it presented, all vanishing as we approached it 
and subjected it to a close examination. But there are other attri- 
butes of the Work which are of a serious character, and will 
not permit us to let it go so readily. On p. 13 I have applied the 
term colourlessness to the notices composing it, meaning thereby 
simply the absence of all indication of feeling or opinion respecting 
the subjects of them on the part of the writer or compiler. But are 
the things so dispassionately told correct in point of fact? Are all 
the notices really informing, or are many of them misleading? Is 
the very brief summary a fair representation of the events, or is it 
in many cases a gross misrepresentation of them? 
in what I have said in the preceding sections, I have repeatedly 
timated my own opinion that many of the notices of the Ch‘un 
Ts‘éw are not true; and the proof of this is found in the contradic- 
tions which abound between them and the events as given in 
detail in the Chuen of Tso, contradictions which are pointed out 
in my notes in hundreds of cases. It may occur to some that the 
Classic itself is to be believed rather than the narratives of 
Tso and the other commentators on it. If we are to rest in 
this dictum, there is of course an end of all study of the Ch‘un 
Ts‘éw period. From the Work of Confucius, confessedly, we 
learn nothing of interest, and now the relations of Tso which are 
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so rich in detail are not to be credited;-—the two centuries and a 
half become a blank. But it is impossible to rest in this view. 
The multitude of details which Tso gives makes him the principal 
witness in the case; but Kung and Kuh, greatly differing as they 
do from him in the style of their commentaries, very often bear 
out his statements, and are equally irreconcileable with the notices 
of the sage and the inferences which we naturally draw from them. 
How is it that the three men, all looking up with veneration to 
Confucius, yet combine to contradict him as they do? Kung and 
Kuh have their praise-and-censure theory to explain the language 
which the master uses; but we have seen that it is inadmissible, and 
it supplies no answer to the question which I have just put. And 
the mass of Chinese scholars and writers, for nearly 2000 years, 
have not scrupled to accept the history of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw period 
given by Tso as in the main correct, maintaining at the same time 
their allegiance to Confucius as ‘the teacher of all ages,’ the one 
man at whose feet the whole world should sit, accepting every 
paragraph from his stylus as a divine oracle. The thing is to me 
inexplicable. There have been many times when I have mused 
over the subject in writing the pages of this volume, and felt that 
China was hardly less a strange country to me than Lilliput or 
Laputa would be. 
3. The scholars of China are ready, even forward, to admit that 
Chinese scholars admit that) Confucius in the Ch‘un Ts‘éw often conceals! 
the Classic conceals things. J the truth about things. On V. i. 6 Kung- 
yang says, ‘The Ch‘un Tsw conceals [the truth] on behalf of the 
high in rank, out of regard to kinship, and on behalf of men of 
worth.? On V. i. 1 Tso says that it was the rule for the historio- 
graphers to conceal any wickedness which affected the character of 
the State. But this ‘concealing’ covers all the ground occupied by 
our three English words—ignoring, concealing, and misrepresenting. 
[i] The Ch‘un Ts‘éw often ignores facts, and of this I will 
content myself with adducing two instances. The first shall be 
Tt ignores facts. comparatively, if not quite, an innocent omission. The 
fifth Book, containing the annals of duke He, commences simply with 
the notice that ‘it was his first year, the spring, the king’s first month.’ 


1 The character employed for to conceal is ane which is explained in various dictionaries by 
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It is not said that ‘he came to the [vacant] seat,’ that is, that he 
did so with the formal ceremonies proper to celebrate his accession 
to the marquisate. Tso asks why this notice was not given, and says 
it was because the duke He had gone out of the State. ‘The duke,’ 
says he, ‘had fled out of the State and now re-entered it; but this 
is not recorded, being concealed (2. ¢., being ignored). To conceal 
the wickedness of the State was according to rule.’ On the murder 
of duke Chwang’s son Pan, who should have succeeded to his father, 
Shin, who became duke He, had fled to the State of Choo, and a 
boy of eight years old, known as duke Min, was made marquis, aud 
when, within less than two years, he shared the fate of Pan, Shin 
returned to Loo, and took his place. What connexion all this had 
with the omission of the usual pageantry or ceremonies, and whie- 
ther we have in it the true explanation of the absence of the usual 
notice, I am not prepared to say; but we cannot see what harm 
there could have been in mentioning duke He’s flight from the 
State and subsequent return to it. A good and faithful chronicler 
would have been careful to do so, especially if the events did affect, as 
Tso says, the inauguration of the new rule. 
The second instance of ignoring shall be one of more importance. 
It is well known that the lords of the great States of Ts‘oo and 
Woo usurped during the Ch‘un Ts‘éw period the title of sing, thus 
renouncing their allegiance to the dynasty of Chow which acknow- 
ledged them only as viscounts. It is by this style of viscount 
that they are designated in the Ch‘un Ts‘éw; but the remarkable 
fact is that it does not once notice the burial of anyone of all the 
lords of Ts‘oo, or of Woo. The reason is that in such notices he 
must have appeared with his title of king. The rule was that 
every feudal lord, duke, marquis, earl, or baron, should after death be 
denominated as kung or duke, and to this was added the honorary 
or sacrificial epithet by which he was afterwards to be known. 
When a notice was entered in the Ch‘un Ts‘éw of Loo, say of the 
burial of the marquis Ch‘ung-urh of Tsin, the entry was that on 
such and such a month and day they buried duke Wan of Tsin. 
But the officers, deputed for the purpose from Loo, had assisted at 
the burial not of any duke of Ts‘oo or of Woo, but of king so and 


4 It will be well for the student to read the long note of K‘ung Ying-tah on Too Yu’s remarks 
on the Chuen here. He acknowledges that it is impossible to say when the rule for concealing 
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so. What were the historiographers todo? If they called the king 
when living a viscount, it would seem to us reasonable that they 
might have heen satisfied to call him a duke when dead. But this 
would have been a direct falsification of the notification which they 
had received from the State of the deceased. They therefore 
ignored the burial altogether, and so managed to make their su- 
zerain of Chow the only king that appeared in their annals. 
Confucius sanctioned the practice; or if he suppressed all the 
paragraphs in which the burials of the lords of Ts‘oo and Woo were 
entered, either as dukes or kings, then specially against him lies the 
charge of thus shrinking from looking the real state of things fairly 
in the face, as if he could make it any better by taking no notice 
of it. 

[ii.] A large list of cases of ignoring might be made out by 
comparing the notes and narratives of Tso with the entries of the 
Ch‘un Ts‘éw, but the cases of concealing the truth are much more 

It conceals the truth about things. numerous; and in fact it is difficult to 
draw the line in regard to many of them between mere concealment 
and misrepresentation. I have quoted, on p. 13, from Maou K‘e-ling 
many startling instances of the manner in which the simple notice 
‘he died’ is used, covering almost every possible way of violent and 
unnatural death. It may be said that most of them relate to the 
deaths of princes of other States, and that the historiographers of Loo 
simply entered the notices as they were communicated to them 
from those States. Might we not have expected, however, that 
when their entries came under the revision of Confucius, he would 
have altered them so as to give his readers at least an inkling of the 
truth? But it is the same with the chronicling of deaths in Loo 
itself. Duke Yin was basely murdered, with the connivance of his 
brother who succeeded him, and all that is said about it in I. xi. 4 
is—‘In winter, in the 11th month, on Jin-shin, the duke died.’ 
His successor was murdered in turn, with circumstances of peculiar 
atrocity, and the entry in IL. xviii. 2 is simply—‘In summer, in 
the 4th month, on Ping-tsze, the duke died in Ts‘e.” In IIL. xxxii. 
three deaths are recorded. We read:—‘In autumn, in the 7th 
month, on Kwei-sze, duke [Hwan’s son] Ya died;’ ‘In the 8th month, 
on Kwei-hae, the duke died in the State-chamber;’ ‘In winter, in 
the 10th month, the duke’s son Pan died.’ Only the second of 
these deaths was a natural one. Ya was compelled to take poison 
by a half-brother Ke-yéw, under circumstances which are held by 
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many critics to justify the deed. Pan who was now marquis, 
though he could not be entered as such by the historiographers till 
the year had elapsed, was murdered by an uncle, who wished to 
seize the marquisate for himself, without any mitigating circum- 
stances. How is it that these three deaths, so different in their nature 
and attendant circumstances, are described by the same word? 
Here it is said ‘Ya died,’ and ‘Pan died; and they did not die 
natural deaths. In I. v. 7 it is said—‘duke [léaou’s] son K‘ow died,’ 
and in VIII. v. 13 we have—‘Ke-sun Hang-foo died;’ and they both 
died natural deaths. What are we to think of a book which relates 
events in themselves so different without any difference in its forms 
of expression? The K‘ang-he editors are fond of the solution of 
such perplexities which says that Confucius meant to set his 
readers inquiring after the details of the events which he indicated; 
but why did he not obviate the necessity for such inquiries 
altogether by varying his language as it would have been very 
easy todo? But for the Chuen we should entirely misunderstand 
a great number of the entries in the text. 

To take two instances of a less violent kind than these descriptions 
of deaths,—in III. i. 2, we read that ‘in the 3d month the [late duke 
Hwan’s,] wife [Wan Kéang] retired to Ts‘e,’ and in X. xxv. 5 we read 
that ‘in the 9th, month, on Ke-hae, the duke [Ch‘aou] retired to Ts‘e.’ 
In both passages ‘retired’ is equivalent to ‘fled.’, Duke Hwan’s widow 
was understood to have been an accomplice in the murder of her hus- 
band, and to have been guilty of incest with her half-brother, the mar- 
quis of Ts‘e;—she found it unpleasant, probably dangerous, for her to 
remain in Loo, and so she fled to Ts‘e, where she would be safe and 
could continue to follow her evil courses. All this the historiogra- 
phers and Confucius thought it necessary to gloss over by writing 
that she withdrew or retired to Ts‘e. The case of duke Ch‘aou was 
different. He had been kept, like several of his predecessors, in a 
state of miserable subjection by the principal nobles of the State, 
especially by the Head of the Ke-sun family. Instigated by his sons, 
high-spirited young men who could not brook the restraints and 
shame of their condition, he attempted to cope with his powerful 
minister, and got the worst of it in the struggle. The consequence was 
that he fled to Ts‘e; and the text is all that the Ch‘un Ts‘éw tells us 
about these affairs, unless we accept its most important entry of the 
ominous fact that a few months before the duke’s flight ‘grackles 
came to Loo and built nests in trees!’ Every one will allow that 
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sons should speak tenderly of the errors of their parents, and ministers 
and subjects generally throw a veil over the faults of their rulers; 
but it seems to be carrying the instinctive feeling of dutiful for- 
bearance too far when a historian or chronicler tries to hide the 
truth about his ruler’s conduct and condition from himself and his 
readers in the manner of the Ch‘un Ts‘w. It should be kept in 
mind, moreover, that the historiographers of Loo, if Ch‘aou had 
been the ruler of another State, would, probably, not have scrupled 
to say that Ke-sun E-joo drove him out, and that he fled.to Ts‘e. 
Where their own State was concerned, they dared not look the truth 
in the face. Had Wan Kéang been the marchioness of another State, 
they would have thought that it did not come within their province 
to say anything about her. 

Two more instances of concealment will finish all that it is neces- 
sary to say on this part of my indictment against our Classic; and 
they shall be entries concerning the king. In V. xxviii. 16, it is 
said that ‘the king [by] Heaven’s [grace] held a court of inspection 
at Ho-yang;’ and we suppose that we have an instance of one of those 
exercises of the royal prerogative which distinguished the kingdom 
in normal times. But the fact was very different. In the 4th 
month of the year Tsin had defeated Ts‘oo in a great battle, and the 
States of the north were safe for a time from the encroachments of 
their ambitious neighbour. Next month the marquis of Tsin called 
a.great meeting of the northern princes at which he required the 
king to be present. The king responded to the summons of his 
feudatory, and a brother of his own presided over the meeting ;— 
though both of these facts are ignored in the text. In the winter, 
the marquis called another meeting in Ho-yang, a place in the present 
district of Win, in the department of Hwae-k‘ing, Ho-nan, at which 
also he required the presence of the king, and which is chronicled 
in the 16th paragraph. ‘Tso quotes a remark of Confucius on the 
case,—that ‘for a subject to call his ruler to any place is a thing not 
to be set forth [as an example];’ but to this I would reply that, the 
fact being so, it should not be recorded in a way to give the reader 
quite a different idea of it. 

The other instance is less flagrant. In V. xxiv. 4 it is said, ‘The 
king [by] Heaven’s [grace] left [Chow], and resided in Ch‘iing].’ 
The facts were that a brother of the king had raised an insurrection 
against him, so that he was obliged to leave his capital and the 
imperial domain, and take refuge in Ch‘ing, where he remained 
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until in the next year he was restored to the royal city by an army 
of Tsin. But as the Ch‘un Ts‘éw says nothing of the troubles 
which occasioned the king’s flight, so it says nothing about the 
manner in which he was restored. The whole history of the case 1s 
summed up in the paragraph that I have quoted, which conceals 
the facts, and of itself would not convey to us anything like an 
accurate impression of the actual circumstances. 

iii.] I go on to the third and most serious charge which can be 
brought against the Ch‘un Ts‘éw. It not only ignores facts, and con- 

The Ch‘un T's‘éw misrepresents. ceals them, but it also often misrepresents 
them, thus not merely hiding truth or distorting it, but telling us what 
was not the truth. The observation of Mencius, that, when the 
Ch‘un Ts‘éw was made, rebellious ministers and villainous sons be- 
came afraid, suggests the instances by which this feature of the 
Classic may be best illustrated. 

Let us first take the case of Chaou Tun, according to the entry in 
VIL. ii. 4, that ‘Chaou Tun of Tsin murdered his ruler, E-kaou.’ 
The fact is that Tun did not murder E-kaou. The marquis of Tsin 
was a man of the vilest character, utterly unfit for his position, a 
scourge to the State, and a hater of all good men. ‘Tun was his 
principal minister, a man of dignity and virtue, and had by his 
remonstrances, excited the special animosity of the marquis, who at 
one time had serit a bravo to his house to assassinate him, and at 
another had let loose a bloodhound upon him. Wearied out with 
the difficulties of his position, Tun had fled from the Court, and 
had nearly left the State, when a relative of his, called Chaou 
Ch‘uen, attacked the marquis and put him to death; on which Tun 
returned to the capital, and resumed his place as chief minister. 
The only fault which I can see that he committed was that he con- 
tinued to employ his relative Ch‘uen in the government; but the 
probability is that he had not the power to deal with him in any 
other way. Had he been able to execute him, and proceeded to do 
so, it would have been, I venture to think, a proceeding of doubtful 
justice. But I ask my readers whether it was right, considering all 
the circumstances of the case, to brand Tun himself as the murderer 
of the marquis. 

According to Tso, the entry in the text was made in the first place 
by Tung Hoo, the grand-historiographer of Tsin, who showed it 
openly in the court, and silenced Tun when he remonstrated with 
him on its being a misrepresentation of himself. Tso also gives a 
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remark of Confucius, praising Tung Hoo, who made it his rule in 
what he wrote ‘not to conceal!’ and praising also Chaou Tun who 
humbly submitted to a charge of such wickedness. ‘Alas for him!’ 
said our sage. ‘If he had crossed the border of the State, he would 
have escaped the charge.’ The historiographers of Loo had entered 
the record in their Ch'un Ts‘éw as they reccived it from Tsin: but 
I subrnit whether Confucius, in revising their work, ought ne to 
have exercised his ‘pruning pencil,’ and modified the misrepresenta- 
tion. A sage, as we call him, he might have allowed something for 
the provocations which Tun had received, and for the wickedness 
of the marquis’s government; he ought not to have allowed Tun to 
remain charged with what was the deed of another. 

Let us take a second case. In X. xix. 2 we read—‘Che, heir-son 
of Heu, murdered his ruler Mae.’ This, if it were true, would com- 
bine the guilt of both regicide and parricide. According to all the 
Chuen, Che was not the murderer in this case. He was watching 
his sick father, and gave him a wrong medicine in consequence of 
which he died. We have no reason to conclude that there was 
poison in the medicine which the son ignorantly gave. Some 
critics say that he ought to have tasted it himself before he gave it 
to his father. He might have done so, and yet not have discovered 
that it would be so injurious. There is no evidence, indeed, that 
he did not do so. The result preyed so on the young man’s wind 
that he resigned the State to a younger brother, refused proper 
nourishment, and soon died. Even if it were he himself who 
insisted on the form of the entry about his father’s death, Confucius 
if he had feeling for human infirmity, would have modified it, and 
not allowed poor Che to go down to posterity charged with the 
crime of parricide, which, if we had only the Ch‘un Ts‘éw, there 
would be no means of denying. 

Let us take a third case. It may seem to come properly under 
the preceding count of concealment of the truth, but I introduce it 
here, because of its contrast with the record in the next case 
which I will adduce. In X. i. 11, it is said,—‘In winter, in the 
11th month, on Ke-yéw, Keun, viscount of Ts‘oo, died.’ The vis- 
count, or king as he styled himself, was suddenly taken ill, of 
which Wei, the son of a former king, was informed, when he 
was on his way, in discharge of a mission, to the State of Ch‘ing. 
He returned immediately, and entering the palace as if to inquire 
for the king’s health, he strangled him, and proceeded to put 
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to death his two sons. Here certainly was a murder, which 
ought to have been recorded as such. No doubt, the murderer 
caused a notification to be sent to other States in the words of 
the Ch‘un Ts‘éw, saying simply that Keun had died, as if the death 
had been a natural one, and the historiographers had chronicled it 
in the terms in which it reached them; but ought not Confucius, in 
such a case especially, to have corrected their entry? To allow so 
misleading a statement to remain in his text was not the way to 
make ‘rebellious ministers afraid.’ 
he fourth case relates to the death of the above Wei, also called 
K‘éen, the murderer of his king. Twelve years afterwards he him- 
self came to an evil end. In X. xiii. 2 it is said—‘In summer, in 
the 4th month, the Kung-tsze Pe of Ts‘oo returned from Tsin to 
Ts‘oo, and murdered his ruler K‘éen in Kan-k‘e.’ The real facts 
were these. Wei or Ken displayed in his brief reign an insatiable 
ambition, and was guilty of many acts of oppression and cruelty. 
Having despatched a force to invade Seu, he halted himself at Kan- 
k‘e to give whatever aid might be required. Certain discontented 
spirits took the opportunity of his absence from the capital to 
organize a rebellion, which was headed by three of his brothers, 
one of whom was the Kung-tsze Pe. This Pe had fled to Tsin 
when K‘éen murdered Keun, and was invited by the conspirators 
from that State back to Ts‘ae in the first place, aud forced to take 
command of the rebel forces. These were greatly successful. They 
advanced on the capital of Ts‘oo, took possession of it, and put to 
death the sons of the absent king. The intelligence of these events 
threw him into the greatest distress and consternation. His army 
dispersed, and he took refuge with an officer who remained faithful 
to him, and in his house he strangled himself in the 5th month, 
unable to endure the disgrace and misery of his condition. What 
are we to make of such opposite and contradictory methods of 
describing events? Wei murdered Keun; and the deed is told as 
if Keun had died a natural death. The same Wei strangled him- 
self, and the deed is told as if it had been a murder done by the 
Kung-tsze Pe. Pe was led by the device of a brother, K‘e-tsih, 
to kill himself in the 5th month, perhaps before Wei had committed 
suicide. The Ch‘un Ts‘éw says of this event that ‘ Ke-tsih put to 
death—not murdered—the Kung-tsze Pe;’ and we may suppose that 
K‘e-tsih, who became king, sent word round the States that Pe had 
inurdercd his predecessor; but surely Confucius ought to have 
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taken care that the whole series of transactions should not be misre- 
presented as it is in his paragraphs. 

Let us take a fifth case. In XII. vi. 8 it is said that ‘Ch4in K‘eih 
of Ts‘e murdered his ruler T‘oo0.’ In the previous year, Ch‘oo-k‘éw, 
marquis of Ts‘e, had died, leaving the State to his favourite son 
T’oo, who was only a child. His other sons, who were grown up, 
fled in the winter to various States. Ch4n K‘eih, one of the principal 
ministers of the State, finding that the government did not go on well, 
sent to Loo for Yang-sing, one of Ch‘oo-k@w’s sons, who had taken 
refuge there, and so managed matters in Ts‘e that he was declared 
marquis, and the child T‘oo displaced. Yet K‘eih had no malice 
against Too, and so spoke of him in a dispute which he had with 
Yang-sing, not long after the accession of the latter, as to awaken his 
fears lest the minister should attempt to restore the de-graded child. 
The consequence was that he sent a trusty officer to remove T‘oo from 
the city where he had been placed for safety to another. Whether 
it was by the command of the new marquis, or on an impulse 
originating with himself, that officer took the opportunity to murder 
the child on the way. This man, therefore, whose name was Choo 
Maou, was the actual murderer of T’oo. If he were too mean in 
position to obtain a place in the Ch‘un Ts‘w, the murder should 
have been ascribed to Yang-sing or the marquis Taou, by whose 
servant and in whose interest, if not by whose command, it was 
committed. To ascribe it to Ch‘in K‘eih must be regarded as a 
gross misrepresentation. I cannot think that the existing marquis 
of Ts‘e could have sent such a notification of the event to Loo, for 
for him to make Ch‘in K‘eih responsible for the deed was to declare 
that his own incumbency of the State was unjust, as it was Ch‘in 
K‘eih who had brought it about. Are we then to ascribe the entry 
entirely to Confucius? And are we to see in it a remarkable proof 
of his hatred of rebellion and usurpation, and his determination to 
hold the prime mover to it, however distant, and under whatever 
motives he had acted, responsible for all the consequences flowing 
from it? 

The sixth and last case which I will adduce may be said not to 
be so contrary to the letter of the facts as the preceding five cases, 
and yet I am mistaken if in every western reader, who takes the 
trouble to make himself acquainted with those facts, it do not 
awaken a greater indignation against the record and its compiler 
than any of them. In VII. x. 8 we read that ‘Héa Ch‘ing-shoo of 
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Ch‘in murdered his ruler P‘ing-kwoh.’ The circumstances in which 

the murder took place are sufficient, I am sure, to make us pro- 

nounce it a case of justifiable homicide. Héa Ch‘ing-shoo’s mother, 

a.widow, was a vile woman, and was carrying on a licentious con- 

nexion with the marquis of Ch‘in and two of his ministers at the 
same time.! The things which are related about the four are 
inexpressibly filthy. As the young man grew up, he felt deeply 
the disgrace of his family; and one day when the marquis and his 
ministers were feasting in an apartment of his mother’s mansion, or 
rather of his own, for he was now the Head of the clan, he over- 
heard them joking about himself. ‘ He is like you,’ said the marquis 
to one of his companions. ‘And he is also like your lordship, 

returned the other. ‘The three went on to speculate on what share 
each of them had in the youth, till he could no longer contain him- 
self, and made a violent attack upon them. The ministers made 
their escape, and the marquis had nearly done so too, when, as he 
was getting through a hole in the stable, an arrow from the young 
man’s bow transfixed him. So he died, and the Ch‘un Ts‘éw records 
the event as if it had been an atrocious murder! The poor youth 
met with a horrible fate. In the following year, the viscount of 
Ts‘oo, himself flaunting the usurped title of king, determined to do 
justice upon him. Aided by the forces of other States, he invaded 
Ch'in, made a prisoner of Héa Ch‘ing-shoo, and had him torn in 
pieces by five chariots to which his head and his four limbs were 
bound. This execution is coldly related in xi. 5 by ‘The people 
of Ts‘oo put to death Héa Ch‘ing-shoo of Ch'in.’ The text goes 
on to tell that the viscount entered the capital of Ch‘in, and 
restored the two ministers, partners in the marquis’s adultery, who 
had made their escape to Ts‘oo; the whole being worded, according 
to Tso, ‘to show how he observed the rules of propriety !’ 

4. It remains for me, having thus set forth the suppressions, 
the concealments, and the misrepresentations which abound in the 
Ch‘un Ts‘éw, to say a few words on the view which we must take 

Wisk areKete LHe feos the) from it of Confucius as its author or com- 
Chan teey ot Contucine: piler. Again and again I have spoken of 
the triviality of the Work, and indicated my opinion of its being 
unworthy of the sage to have put together so slight a thing. But 
these positively bad characteristics of it on which I have now 
enlarged demand the expression of a sterner judgment. 


1 See vol. LV. Pt. 1. xii. ode LX. 
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The appointment of historiographers, at whatever period it first 
took place, was intended, no doubt, to secure the accurate record of 
events, and Confucius tells us, Ana. XV. xxv., that ‘even in his 
[early] days a historiographer would leave a blank in his text,’ that 
is, would do so rather than enter incorrectly anything of which he 
was not sure. I have mentioned on p. 45 the exaggerated idea of 
his duty which was cherished and manifested by Tung Hoo the 
grand-historiographer of Tsin; and in Tso’s Chuen on IX. xxv. 2, 
we have a still more shining example of the virtue which men in 
this office were capable of displaying. There three brothers, his- 
toriographers of Ts‘e, all submit to death rather than alter the 
record, which they had made correctly, that ‘Ts‘uy Ch‘oo of Ts‘e 
murdered his ruler Kwang,’ and a fourth brother, still persisting 
in the saine entry, is at last let alone. These instances serve to show 
the idea in which the institution originated, and that there were men 
in China who understood it, appreciated it, and were prepared to die 
for it. Such men according to Confucius’ testimony were no more 
to be found in his time. According to the testimony of a thousand 
scholars and critics, it was because of this fact,—the few faithful his- 
toriographers in the past and the entire want of them in the present, 
—that the sage undertook the revision of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw of Loo. 
Might not the history of the institution in that ante-Christian time 
be adduced as a good illustration of what Lord Elgin once said, that 
‘at all points of the circle described by man’s intelligence, the Chi- 
nese mind seems occasionally to have caught glimpses of a heaven 
far beyond the range of its ordinary ken and vision?” 

Well—we have examined the model summary of history from the 
stylus of the sage, and it testifies to three characteristies of his mind 
which it is painful to have thus distinctly to point out. First, he 
had no reverence for truth in history,—I may say no reverence for 
truth, without any modification. He understood well enough what 
it was,—the description of events and actions according as they 
had taken place; but he himself constantly transgressed it in all 
the three ways which I have indicated. Second, he shrank from 
looking the truth fairly in the face. It was through this attribute 
of weakness that he so frequently endeavoured to hide the truth 
from himself and others, by ignoring it altogether, or by giving an 
impertect and misleading account of it. Wherever his prejudices 
were concerned, he was liable to do this. Third, he had more 


1 See Letters and Journals of James, eighth Earl of Elgin, p. 392. 
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sympathy with power than with weakness, and would overlook 
wickedness and oppression in authority rather than resentment and 
revenge in men who were suffering from them. He could conceive of 
nothing so worthy of condemnation as to be insubordinate2 Hence 
he was frequently partial in his judgments on what happened to 
rulers, and unjust in his estimate of the conduct of their subjects. 
In this respect he was inferior to Mencius his disciple. 

I have written these sentences about Confucius with reluctance, 
and from the compulsion of a sense of duty. I have been accused of 
being unjust to him, and of dealing with him inhumanly.3 Others 
have said that I was partial to him, and represented his character 
and doctrines too favourably. The conflicting charges encourage me 
to hope that I have pursued the golden Mean, and dealt fairly with 
my subject. My conscience gives no response to the charge that I 
have been on the look-out for opportunities to depreciate Confucius. 
I know on the contrary that I have been forward to accord a generous 
appreciation to him and his teachings. But I have been unable to 
make a hero of him. My work was undertaken that I might under- 
stand for myself, and help others to understand, the religious, moral, 
social, and political condition of China, and that I might see and 
suggest the most likely methods of accomplishing its improvement. 
Nothing stands in the way of this improvement so much as the 


devotion of its scholars and government to Confucius. It is he who 


leads them that causes them to err and has destroyed the way of 
their paths. 

5. The above sentence leads me to the last point on which I 
proposed to touch in this section,—the influence which the Ch‘un 

Influence of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw ony L8‘éw has had on the successive govern- 
Chinese governments and the people ments of China and on the Chinese people 
at large. And here I will be brief. 

A great part of the historical literature of the country continues 
still to be modelled after our Classic and the Chuen of Tso. Immedi- 
ately after the Chow dynasty the name of Ch‘un Ts‘éw was given 
to a species of Work having little affinity with that of Confucius. 
We have the Ch‘un Ts‘éw of Leu Puh-wei, the chief minister of Ts‘n, 
Luh Kéa’s Ch‘un Ts‘éw of Ts‘oo and Han,! and many others, which 
were never held in great repute. In the after Han dynasty, how- 


2 See the Analects, VII. xxxv. 3 See a review of my Ist volume, in the Edinburgh Review, 
April, 1869. 


1 a} x r= ft p25 te RX, Be = ak PEN # RX. See Chaou Yih’s first chapter 


on the Ch‘un Ts‘éw, where he gives the names of a score of these Works. 
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ever, there was composed the ‘Chronicles of Han,? on the plan of 
the Ch‘un Ts‘éw. Histories of this kind received in the Sung 
dynasty the name of ‘General Mirrors,’* and ‘General Mirrors, with 
Summary and Details,’ the summary corresponding to the text of 
the Ch‘un Ts‘éw, and the details to the Chuen. Down to the 
present dynasty Works have been composed with names having 
more or less affinity to those; and in reading them the student has 
to be on the watch and determine for himself how far the details 
bear out the statement of thesummary. Such Works as the ‘Digest 
of the History of the Successive Dynasties’ are more after the plan 
of the text of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw, but they become increasingly com- 
plex and difficult of execution with the lapse of time and the 
iucreasing extent of the empire. 

But the influence of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw on the literature of China 
is of little importance excepting as that influence has aided its 
moulding power on the government and character of the people; 
and in this respect it appears to me to have been very injurious. 
The three defects of Confucius which have left their impress so 
clearly on his Work have been painfully conspicuous in the history 
of the country and the people down to the present day. The 
teachings of Mencius, bringing into prominence the lessons of the 
Shoo and the She concerning the different awards of Providence, 
according as a government cherished or neglected the welfare of the 
people, have modified the extreme reverence for authority which 
was so remarkable in Confucius; but there remain altogether un- 
mitigated the want of reverence for truth, and the shrinking from 
looking fairly at the realities of their condition and relations. And 
these are the great evils under which China is suffering at the 
present day. During the past forty years her position with regard to 
the more advanced nations of the world has been entirely changed. 
She has entered into treaties with them upon equal terms; but I do 
not think her ministers and people have yet looked this truth fairly 
in the face, so as to realize the fact that China is only one of many 
independent nations in the world, and that the ‘beneath the sky,’ 
over which her emperor has rule, is not al/ beneath the sky, but only 
a certain portion of it which is defined on the earth’s surface and 


2 PES #e, composed by Aaj an at the command of the emperor Héen ( jek ip) 3 £. 9. 


Sze-ma Kwang’s Bis Bil Be and Choo He's i oe 4 A. or S| means a net,—the 
rope by which the vale is drawn together and the eyes or meshes of which it is composed. 4 


HE AK We aE Fe. 
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can be pointed out upon the map. But if they will not admit this, 
and strictly keep good faith according to the treaties which they have 
accepted, the result will be for them calamities greater than any that 
have yet befallen the empire. Their lot has fallen in critical times, 
when the books of Confucius are a very insufficient and unsafe guide 
for them. If my study of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw help towards convincing 
them of this, and leading them to look away from him to another 
Teacher, a great aim of my life will have been gained. 
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The first year of duke Yin, par. 1. 


It was the [duke’s] first year, the spring, the king’s first month. 
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The Chuen of Kung-yang says:— 

‘What is meant by Jt “FE ? The first 
year of the ruler. 

What is meant by yas (spring)? The 
first season of the year. 

What is meant by -E (the king’)? 
Tt means king Wain. 

Why does [the text] first give “king,” 
and then “first month?” [To show that] 
it was the king’s first month. 

Why does it [so] mention the king’s 
first month ? 

To magnify the union of the kingdom 
[under the dynasty of Chow]. 

Why is it not said that the duke came 
to the [vacant] seat? To give full ex- 
pression to the duke’s mind. 

In what way does it give full expres- 
sion to the duke’s mind? The duke 
intended to bring the State to order, and 
then restore it to Hwan. 

What is meant by restoring it to 
Hwan? 

Hwan was younger, but nobler [than 
the duke by birth}; Yin was grown up, 
but lower [than Hwan by birth]. The dif- 
ference between them in these respects, 
however, was small, and the people of the 
Statedid not know [their father’s intention 
about the succession]. Yin being grown 
up and a man of worth, the great officers 
insisted on his being made marquis. If 
he had refused to be made so, he did 
not know for certain that Hwan would 
be raised to the dignity; and supposing 
that he were raised to it, he was afraid 
that the great officers might not give 
their assistance to so young a ruler. 
Therefore the whole transaction of Yin’'s 
elevation was with a view [in his mind] 
to the elevation of Hwan. 

But since Yin was grown up and a 
man of worth, why was it not proper 
that he should be made marquis? 

Among the sons of the wife proper, 
the succession devolved on the eldest, and 


not on the worthiest and ablest. Among | 


a ruler’s sons by other ladies of his 
harem, the succession devolved on the 
noblest, and not on the eldest. 

In what respect was Hwan nobler [in 
rank] than Yin? 

His mother was of higher position 
[than Yin’s mother]. 

Though the mother was nobler. why 
should the son be falso] nobler? A son 
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The Chuen of Kuh-léang says :—‘Al- 
though there was nothing to be recorded 
[under the first month], it was necessary 
to specify it ;—its being the commence- 
ment [of the rule] required this attention 
to be paid to it. 

Why is it not said that the duke came 
to the [vacant] seat? To give full ex- 
pression to the duke’s mind. 

In what way does this give full expres- 
sion to the duke’s mind? It tells that 
Yin did not himself care to be duke. 

What is meant by saying that he did 
not himself care to be duke? That he 
intended to resign the marquisate to 
Hwan. 

Was it correct in him [to wish] to 
resign it to Hwan ? 

Tt was not correct. 

The Ch‘un Ts‘éw gives full expression 
to men’s excellent qualities, but does not 
do so to their evil;—why should it give 
such expression to [the intention of] Yin 
which was not correct ? 

With a view to show detestation of 
Hwan. 

‘How does that detestation of Hwan 
appear ? 

Yin intended to resign in his favour, 
and yet Hwan murdered him;—showing 
Hwan’s wickedness. Hwan murdered 
him, and yet Yin would have resigned in 
his favour;—showing Yin’s goodness. 

If Yin was thus good, why do you say 
that he was not correct ? 

In the Ch‘un Ts‘tw, what is righteous 
is held to be noble, and not what is 
[merely] kind. It would lead forward in 
the [straight] path, and not in the crook- 
ed. A filial son tries to display the ex- 
cellent qualities of his father, and not the 
evil ones. The father was not correct, 
but perverse, in seeking to give the State 
to Hwan. Notwithstanding, he over- 
came this perversity of mind, and the 
State was given [at last] to Yin; but Yin 
had fathomed the purpose of their father, 
and thereon would have given the State 
to Hwan ;—carrying out their father’s 
wickedness. That there should be elder 
brother and younger brother is in the 
order of Heaven. A man receives his 
sonship from his father; and a feudal 
prince receives his rank from the king. 
To disannul the order of Heaven, and 


| forget his ruler and father in order to do 
a small kindness, is what is called walk- 


ing in asmall path. Looking at Yin. we 
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was held to share in the nobility of his | may say that he could make light of a 


mother; and a mother shared in the | State of a thousand chariots, but could 
[subsequent] nobility of her son.’ not tread the way that is right.’ 
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The eleventh year of duke Hwan, par. 4. 
The people of Sung seized Chae Chung of Chiing. 
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The Chuen of Kuh-léang says:— 


ee th, 
jay $ SR TH VA i XH Ree th,. ‘ A [people] here means the duke of 


Why is he designated A (the people, 
or one of the people)? 
To condemn him.’ 
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The Chuen of Kung-yang says:— 

‘Who was Chae Chung? 

The chief minister of Ch‘ing. 

Why is he not mentioned by his name? | 

Because of his worth. 

What worthiness was there in Chae 
Chung? 
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He is to be considered as knowing how 
to act according to circumstances. 

In what way did he know to act accord- 
ing to circumstances? 

-Anciently the capital of Ch‘ing was in 
Léw. A former earl of Ch‘ing was on 
friendly terms with the duke of Kwei; 
and having an intrigue with his wife, he 
took the capital of Kwei, transferred that 
of Ch‘ing to it, aud left Léw to become 
a wilderness. After the death of duke 
Chwang, Chae Chung was going to inspect 
the state of Léw; and as his road lay 
through Sung, the people of that State 
seized him, and said, “Drive out Hwuh 
(Chwang’s eldest son, who was now earl 


_ of Ch‘ing) for us, and raise Tub (Hwuh’s 


brother) to the earldom.” 

If Chae Chung did not do as they re- 
quired, his ruler must die, and the State 
perish. If he did as they required, his 
ruler would exchange death for life, and 
the State be preserved instead of perish- 
ing. Then by and by, [by his gradual 
management], Tuh might be sent forth 
as before, and Hwuh might return as 
before. If these things could not be 
secured, he would have to suffer [under 
the imputation of evil conduct], but yet 
there would be the State of Ch‘ing. 
When the ancients acted according to 
the exigency of circumstances, they acted 
in the way in which Chae Chung now 
did. 

What is meant by acting according to 
the exigency of circumstances? 

It is acting contrary to the ordinary 
course of what is right, yet so that good 
shall result. Such a course is not to be 
adopted apart from the imminent danger 
of death or ruin. There is a way to re- 
gulate the pursuing of it. A man may 
adopt it when the censure and loss will 
fall on himself, but not to the injury of 
another. A superior man will not slay 
another to save himself, nor ruin another 
to preserve himself.’ 


PROLEGOMBNA.] COMMENTARIES OF KUNG-YANG AND KUH-LEANG. (cm. 1. 


The fifteenth year, par. 1. 


In spring, in the second month, the king [by] Heaven’s [grace] 
sent Kéa Foo to Loo to ask for carriages, 
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The Chuen of Kung-yang says:— 

‘Why was this entry made? 

By way of censure. 

Censure of what? 

The kings did not ask for anything. 
To ask for carriages was contrary to 
propriety. 
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The Chuen of Kuh-léang says:— 

‘Anciently the feudal princes at the 
[proper] times presented to the son of 
Heaven their offerings of the things 
which they had in their States. He 
might thus decline, but he did not de- 
mand or ask for, [anything]. To ask for 
carriages was contrary to propriety; to 


' ask for money was still more so. 
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The fourth year of duke Chwang, par. 4. 


The marquis of Ke made a 
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grand leaving of his State. 
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The Chuen of Kuh-léang says:— 
‘“Made a grand leaving” is as much 
as to say that [the marquis| did not leave 
aman behind him. Is tells us that the 
people did uot cease to follow him till all 
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The marquis of Ke was a worthy prince, 
and the inarguis of Ts‘e extinguished hig 
State. The text does not say so, but 
that he mae a grand leaving of it, there- 
by not allowing [the injurious action of] 
a smal) man towards a superior man to 
appear, 
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The Chuen of Kung-yang says:— 

‘What is meant by “made a grand 
leaving ?” 

That [the State] was extinguished. 

Who extinguished it? 

Ts‘e. 

Why does [the text] not say that Ts‘e 
extinguished it ? 

It conceals the fact out of regard to 
duke Séang. The Ch‘un Ts‘éw conceals 
things out of regard to men of worth. 

What worthiness was there in duke 
Séang? 

He was taking vengeance. 

Vengeance for what? 

For the boiling of his remote ancestor 
duke Gae at [the court of] Chow, through 
his being slandered by a marquis of Ke. 
The action of duke Séang at this time is 
considered as a carrying by him to the 
utmost of his service of his ancestors. 

How so? 

When he was about to avenge the 
[old] wrong, he consulted the tortoise- 
shell, and was told that he would lose 
half his army. [He observed], “Though 
I should die myself, the answer should 
not he considered unlucky.” 
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PROLEGOMENA.] COMMENTARIES OF KUNG-YANG AND KUH-LEANG. fou. 1. APPENDIX 1.] COMMENTARIES OF KUNG-YANG AND KUH-LEANG. [ProLeconena. 


How many generations removed from 
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May an injury be avenged after nine 
generations ? ; 
Yes; even after a hundred. The second year of duke He, par. 3. 
May [the Head of] a clan take such 
eo An army of Yu and an army of Tsin extinguished Héa-yang. 
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o. 
Why then may [the ruler of] a State 
do it? 


The ruler and the State are one. The Ix 76 (8 FA eis: +h, ‘ 


disgrace of a former ruler is the same as 


the disgrace of the ruler of to-day. The FF ¥- A ZZ Bile Fa ee 
disgrace of the ruler of to-day is the same RB B ‘gu i =] Be Jee BL : 
as the disgrace of a former ruler. are ; 

How are the ruler and the State con- 
sidered as one? 

The ruler regards the State as his 
body, and one ruler comes after another;— 
hence the ruler and the State form one body. 

But the present [marquis of] Ke had 
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PROLEGOMENA.] COMMENTARIES OF KUNG-YANG AND KUH-LEANG. [CH. I. 
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The sl of Kung- -yang says:—‘ Yu 
was a small State; why is it that it is 
here made to take precedence of a great 
one? To make Yu take the lead in the 
wickedness. 

Why is Yu made to take the lead in 
the wickedness? 

Yu received the bribes with which 
those who [were going to] extinguish the 
State [of Kwoh] borrowed a way through 
it, and thus brought on its own ruin. 

How did it receive [those] bribes? 
Duke Héen [of Tsin] gave audience to 
his great officers, and asked them why it 
was that he had lain all night without 
sleeping. One of them advanced and 
said, “Was it because you did not feel at 
ease [in your mind]? or was it because 
your [proper] bedfellow was not by your 
side?” The duke gave no answer, and 
then Seun Seih came forward and said, 
“Was it because Yu and Kwoh were ap. 
pearing to you?” The duke motioned to 
him to come [more] forward, and then 
went with him into an inner apartment 
to take counsel. “TI wish,” said he, “to 
attack Kwoh, but Yu will go to its relief, 
and if I attack Yu, Kwoh will succour it; 
—what is to be done f ? i wish to consid. 
er the case with you.” Seun Seih re- 
plied, “If you will use my counsel, you 
shall take Kwoh to-day, and Yu ‘to. 
morrow; why should your lordship be 
troubled?” 

“How is this to be accomplished?” 

asked the duke. “Please let [me go to 
Yuj,” said the other, “with your team of 
K’éuh horses and your white peih of 
Ch‘uy-keih, and you are sure to get 
[what you want]. It will only be taking 
your valuable [peih] from _your -inner 
treasury, and depositing it in an outer 
one, and taking your horses from an in- 
ner stable, and tying them up in an outer 
one;—your lordship will lose nothing by 
it.” The duke said, “Yes; but Kung 
Che-k‘e is there. What are we do with 
him?” Seun Seih replied, “Kung Che- 
k‘e is indeed knowing; but the duke of 
Yu is covetous, and fond of valuable 
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The Chuen of Kuh-léang says:—‘ The 
“ extinguished,” when it 
is not a State that is spoken of, arises 
from the importance of Héa-yang. 

Yu had no ariny ;—why is its army 
meutioned here ? 

Because it took thé lead of Tsin [in 
the affair], and it was necessary therefore 
to speak of its army. 

How did it take the lead of-Tsin? 

It presided over the extinguishing of 
Héa-yang. Héa-yang was a strong city of 
Yuand Kwoh. If it could be extinguished, 
then both Yu and Kwoh might be dealt 
with. 

In what way did Yu preside over the 
extinguishing of Héa-yang? 

Duke Héen of Tsin wanted to invade 
Kwoh, and Seun Seih said to him, “Why 
should not your lordship take your team 
of K‘éuh horses, and your pe:h of Ch'ny- 
keih, and with them borrow a way 
through Yur” © Those are the most pre- 
cious things in the State of Tsin,” said 
the duke. “Suppose Yu should receive 
my offerings, and not lend us the passage, 
in what position should we be?” “But,” 
replied Seun Seih, “this is the way in 
which a small State serves a great one. 
If Yu do not lend us the right of way, it 
will not venture to receive our offerings. 
If it receive our offerings and lend us the 
way, then we shall [merely] be taking 
[the peih] from our own treasury, and 
placing it [for a time] in one outside, and 
taking [the horses] from our own stable, 
and placing them [for a time] in one out- 
side.” The duke said, “There is Kung 
Che-k‘e there ;—he will be sure to pre- 
vent the acceptance of our offerings.” 
“ Kung Che-k‘e,” replied the minister, 
“is an intelligent man, but he is weak; 
and moreover, he has grown up from 
youth near his ruler. His very intelli- 
gence will make him speak too briefly; 
his weakness will keep him from remon- 
strating vehemently; and his having 
grown up near his ruler will make that 
ruler despise him. Moreover, the attrac- 
tive objects will be before the ruler of Yu’s 
senses, and the danger will be hid behind 
another State. The case, indeed, would 
cause anxiety to one whose intelligence 
was above mediocrity, but I imagine that 
the intelligence of the ruler of Yu is 
below mediocrity.” 


APPENDIX 1.] COMMENTARIES OF KUNG-YANG AND KUH-LEANG. [rrotecomena. 


curios;—he is sure not to follow his min- 
ister’s advice. I beg you, considering 
everything, to let me go.” 

The deliberation ended withduke Héen’s 
adopting the proposed course; and when 
the duke of Yu saw the valuable [offer- 
ings], he granted what [(Tsin] asked. 
Kung Che-k‘e did indeed remonstrate, 
saying, “There are the words of the Re- 
cord, ‘When the lips are gone, the teeth 
are cold.’ Yu and Kwoh are the saviours 
ofeach other. If they do not give mutual 
help, Tsin will to-day take Kwoh, which 
Yu will to-morrow follow to ruin. Do 
not, O ruler, grant what is asked.” The 
duke did not follow his advice, and ended 
by lending a passage [through his State 
to Tsin] to take Kwohb. In the fourth 
year after, Tsin returned, and took Yu. 
The duke of Yu [came], carrying the 
peth and leading the horses, when Seun 
Seih said [to the marquis of Tsin], “What 
do you now think of my plan?” “It has 
succeeded,” said duke Héen. “The pevh 
is still mine; but the teeth of the horses 
are grown longer.” This he said in joke. 

What was Héa-yang? 

A city of Kwoh. 

Why is the name not preceded by the 
name of the State? 

Tt is dealt with as if had been itself a 
State. 

Why so? 

Recause [the fate] of the ruler of the 
State was bound up with its fate.’ 
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On this duke Héen sought [in the way 
proposed] for a passage [through Yu] to 
invade Kwoh. Kung Che-k‘e remon- 
strated, saying, “The words of the en- 
voy of Tsin are humble, but his offerings 
are great;—the matter is sure not to be 
advantageous to Yu.” The duke of Yu, 
however, would not listen to him, but re- 
ceived the offerings, and granted the pas- 
sage through the State. Kung Che-k‘e 
remonstrated [again], suggesting that the 
case was like that in the saying about 
the lips being gone and the teeth becom- 
ing cold, after which he fted with his 
wife and children to Ts‘aou. 

Duke Héen then destroyed Kwoh, and 
in the fifth year [of our duke He] he 
dealt in the same way with Yu. Seun 
Seih then had the horses led forward, 
while he carried the peth in his hand, and 
said, “ The peth is just as it was, but the 
horses’ teeth are grown longer !” 
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The sixteenth year, par. 1. 


In spring, in the king’s first month, 


So) 


day of the moon, there fell “stones in Sung, five of them. 


on Mow-shin, the first 
In the 


same month, six Hatelawhs flew backwards, past the capital of Sung. 
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The Chuen of Kung-yang says:— 

‘How is it that the text first says, 
“there fell,” and then “stones?” 

There fell stones is a record of what was 
heard. There was heard a noise of some- 
thing falling. On looking at what had 
fallen, it was seen to be stones. On ex- 
amination it was found there were five of 
them. 

What is the meaning of “in the same 
month?” 

That the thing occurred just within 
this month. 

Why is the day not given? 

It was the last day of the moon. 

Why does the text not say so? 

The Ch‘un Ts‘éw does not enter the 
last day of the moon, When anything 
happened on the first day of the moon, 
it was so written; but although anything 
happened on the last day of the moon, 
the day was not given. 

Why does the text say “six,” and then 
“ fish-hawks?” 

“Six fish-hawks backwards flew” is a 
record of what was seen. When they 
looked at the objects, there were six. 
When they examined them, they were 
fish-hawks. When they examined them 
leisurely, they were flying backwards. 

Why is this account given of [these] 


five stones and six fish-hawks? It is the | 


record of a strange thing. 
But strange things in other States are 
not recorded;—why is this given here? 
Because [Sung belonged to the de- 
scendants] of the kings [of Shang.’ 
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The Chuen of Kuh-léang says:—‘ Why 
does the text first say “there fell,” and 
then “stones?” There was the falling, 
and then the stones. 

“In Sung” means within the four 
quarters of that State. The number fol- 
lowing after indicates that the stones 
were scattered about. [The language] 
has respect to the hearing of the ears. 

“In the same month” says definitely 
that it was not on the same day, but 
[some time] in the month. 

In “six fish-hawks flying backwards, 
past the capital of Sung,” the number is 
put first, indicating that [the birds] were 
collected together. [The language] has 
respect to the seeing of the eyes. 

The master said, “Stones are things 
without any intelligence, and fish-hawks 
creatures that have a little intelligence. 
The stones, having no intelligence, are 
mentioned along with the day [when 
they fell], and the fish-hawks, having a 
little intelligence, are mentioned along 
with the month [when they appeared]. 
The superior man [even] in regard to 
such things and creatures records nothing 
rashly. His expressions about stones 
i and fish-hawks being thus exact, how 
much more will they be so about men! 
If the language had not been as it is 
| about the five stones and six fish-hawks, 
i the royal way would not have been fully 
| exhibited.” 
| Where the people collect is called “ the 
| capital.”’ 
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The eleventh year of duke Wan, par. 6. 


In winter, in the tenth month, on Kéah-woo, Shuh-sun Tih-shin 


defeated the Teih in Héen. 
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The Chuen of Kung-yang says: —‘ What 
is meant by “the Teih?” 

A gigantic Teih. There were three 
brothers, one of whom went to Ts‘e, an- 
other to Loo, and the third to Tsin. The 
one that went to Ts‘e was killed by the 
king’s son Ch‘ing-foo. The one who came 
to Loo was [now] killed by Shub-sun 
Tih-shin. I do not know anything about 
the one who went to Tsin. 

Why is the word “defeated” used? 

To magnify the affair. 

Why is the day specified? 

To magnify the affair. 

Why is the place given? 

To magnify the affair. 

Why is the thing recorded? 

As a record of what was strange. 
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The Chuen of Kuh-léang says :— 

‘ How is it that we find here “defeated,” 
and nothing about “leading a force?” 

The language indicates that the defeat 
was only of one man. 

How is “defeated” used with reference 
to one man? 

Because he [was equal to] a multitude. 

It is recorded that there were three 
gigantic Teih, who, one after another, 
threw the Middle States into confusion, 
and whom tiles and stones could not hurt. 
Shuh-sun Tih-shin was a skilful archer, 
and sent an arrow into the eye [of this 
one]. The giant’s body stretched over 
9 acres. His head was cut off, and put 
into a carriage, when the eye-brows ap- 
peared over the cross-bar. In these 
circumstances, why is it not said that he 
was captured? Anciently they did not 
inflict a second wound, nor capture a 
gray-haired enemy. Captured is not used 
here, to conceal the thing out of regard 
to Loo. 

The ciant that went to Ts‘e was killed 
by the king’s son Ch‘ing-foo. Nothing is 
known about the one who went to Tsin.’ 


PROLEGOMENA.] COMMENTARIES OF KUNG-YANG AND KUH-LEANG. [cH. 1. 
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The fourteenth year, seventh paragraph. 


The people of Tsin undertook to establish Tséeh-tsze as viscount 
of Choo, but did not [or, were not able to] do so. 
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The Chuen of Kung-yang says :— 
‘What is meant by #fy (to restore)? It 
means to [make to] enter. 

Why is it said they were not able to 
restore him? 

To magnify that fact. 

Why is it magnified? 

Keih Keveh of Tsin led a force of 800 


au 


chariots of leather, to in-state Tseeh-tsze | 
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The Chuen of Kuh-léang says :—‘ [The 
leader here] was Keih Keueh ;—why is 
he called AN (man)? 

To make light of him. 

Why does [the text] make light of 
him? 

He had 800 chariots with their long 
naves, extending over a thousand le of 
ground, He passed by Sung, Ch‘ing, 
Ting, and Séeh, and entered at length 
a State of a thousand chariots, wishing 
to change the ruler whom the people 
had set up. But when he came beneath 
the wall of its capital, he then knew [the 
error of his enterprise}. How late was 
he in coming to that knowledge! 

“He was not able to in-state.” It is 
not said that he had invaded Choo;—how 
is mention made of his inability? 

That “was not able” shows that [suc- 
cess] was forbidden by righteousness. 
Tséeh-tsze’s mother was a daughter of 
Tsin, and K‘woh-tsen’s was a dauchter 
of T's‘e. K‘woh-tseu was the proper [suc- 
cessor to their father], and Tséeh-tsze 
was not,’ 


APPENDIX 1.] COMMENTARIES OF KUNG-YANG AND KUH-LEANG. [PROLEGOMENA., 


in Choo-low ;—a force surely more than 
sufficient for the purpose. But when he 
[proposed] to in-state him, the people of 
Choo-low said, “ Tséeh-tsze is the son of 
a daughter of Tsin, and K‘woh-tseu of a 
daughter of Ts‘e. Try them on your 
fingers;—there will be four for Ts‘éeh- 
tsze, and six for K‘woh-tseu. If you will 
compel us by the power of your great 
State, we do not yet know whether Ts‘e 
or Tsin will take the lead. In rank the 
men are both noble, but K‘woh-tseu is 
the elder.” Keih Keueh said, “It is not 
that my strength is insufficient to in-state 
him, but in point of right I cannot do so.” 
With this he led his army away, and 
therefore the superior man magnifies his 
not in-stating [Tséeh-tsze]. 

The actor hore was Keih Keueh of 
Tsin;—why is he called AN (a man)P- 
To condemn him. 

Why is he condemned? 

- Not to allow a great officer to take it 
on him to displace or to set up a ruler. 

How does it not allow this? 

The actual [statement] allows it, but 
the style does not allow it. 

Why does the style not allow it? 

According to the right idea of a great 
officer, he cannot take it on him to dis- 
place or appoint a ruler.’ 
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The eighth year of duke Seuen, paragraph three. 


On Sin-sze there was a sacrifice in the grand temple, when Chung 
Suy died at Ch‘uy. 
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The Chuen of Kung,yang says:—‘ Who 
was Chung-suy? 

The Kung-tsze Suy. 

Why is he not here styled Kung-tsze? 

By way of censure. 

Why is censure expressed? 

Because of his murder of [W4n’s] son 
Ch‘ih. 

But why was not the censure (or, de- 
gradation) expressed at the time when he 
committed that murder? 

Because he had [then] been guilty of 
no offence against [duke] W4n, and there 
had [since] been no year [in which to 
signify his offence] against [W4n’s] son.’ 
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The Chuen of Kuh-léang says:—‘ This 
looks as if he had first reported the 
execution of his mission and then died. 

He was a Kung-tsze;—why does he 
appear here simply as Chung? 

To treat him as if his relationship [to 
the ducal family] had been distant. 

Why deal with him so? 

To vitiate the notice of his dying. If 
he had not been so dealt with, that notice 
would not have been vitiated. 

Why then mention his dying at all? 

To convey censure of [duke] Seuen. 

Why to censure |duke] Seuen? 

On hearing of the death of a great 
officer, he should have removed the musi- 
cians and finished the business [in which 
he was engaged ].’ 
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The fifteenth year, par. eighth. 
For the first time a tax was levied from the produce of the acres. 
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The Chuen of Kung-yang says:— 
‘ What is the meaning of Ry? 
For the first time. 
What is meant by levying a tax from 
the acres? 
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The Chuen of Kuh-léang says:—‘ 


ineans for the first time. Anciently, a 
tenth of the produce was levied by the 
mutual cultivation of the public fields, 
and the others were not taxed. To com- 
mence levying part of the produce from 
[all] the acres was not right, Anciently, 


—_ 
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Walking over the acres, and levying | 300 paces formed a le, and a square of 


part of the produce. 


that size was called the nine-squares 


Why is an entry made of this first , fields, consisting of 900 acres, of which 


levying part of the produce of the acres 
[generally |? 

To condemn it. 

What was there to condemn in it? 
The introduction of the system of walk- 
ing over the acres, and levying part of 
the produce. 

What was there to condemn in the 
introduction of this system? Anciently 
a tithe was taken [for the State] by the 
mutual labour of the people on the pub- 
lic fields. 

Why did they anciently appoint this 
system? 

The tax of a tenth [thus procured] is 
the justest and most correct for all under 
the sky. If more than this tenth be 
taken, we have great Kéehs and little 
Kéehs. If less, we have great Mih and 
little Mih. A tithe is the justest and 
most correct for all under the sky. 


When a'tithe is the system, the sounds | 


of praise [everywhere] arise.’ 


the public fields formed one portion. If 
the yield from the private fields was not 
good, the officer of agriculture was 
blamed. If the yield from the public 
fields was not good, the people were 
blamed. [The record of | this first levy- 
ing part of the produce from all the acres 
blames the duke for putting away the 
system of the public fields, and walking 
over all the fields to take a tithe of them, 
because he thereby required from the 
people all their strength. Anciently, 
[the people] had their dwellings in the 
public fields; there were their wells and 
cooking places; there they grew their 
onions and scallions.’ 
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The third year of duke Ch‘ing, par. four. 


On Kéah-tsze the new temple took fire, when we wailed for it 


three days. 
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The Chuen of Kung-yang says:— 
‘What was the new temple? 

The temple of duke Seuen. 

‘Why is duke Seuen’s temple .called 
the new temple? 
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The Chuen of Kuh-léang says:—‘ The 
new temple was the temple of the duke’s 


father. 
To wail for three days was expressive 


of [great] grief, but that grief was ac- 
cording to the rules of propriety. 


k 


PROLEGOMENA.} COMMENTARIES OF KUNG-YANG AND KUH-LEANG. [cH. 1. 


[The duke] could not bear to say 
{directly that it was his father’s temple}. 

Why is it said that they wailed for it 
three days? 

It was a rule that, when a temple was 
burned, there should be a wailing for 
three days. 

Why was this entry of the burning of 
the new temple made? 

To record the calamity.’ 


| _ In consequence of the near relationship, 


{the duke] did not dare to call it by his 
father’s honorary title;—thereby show- 
ing his respect. 

The language being respectful, and 
the grief great, there is no condemnation 
of duke Ch‘ing to be sought here.’ 





The seventh year of duke Séang, par. ten. 


K‘win-hwan, earl of Ch‘ing, went to the meeting; but before he 
had seen the [other] princes, on Ping-seuh he died at Ts‘aou. 
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The Chuen of Kung-yang says:— 
‘What was Ts‘aou? 
A city of Ching. 
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o Vis is aX The Chuen of Kuh-léang says:—‘ As 


he had not seen the [other] princes, how 

is it said that he went to the meeting? 
To express fally his purpose. 
According to the rules, princes weré 


= mn +7 , | not named when they were alive;—why 


is he so named here? 

Because of his death. 

If he is named because of his death, why 
is the name placed before the statement 


When a prince died anywhere within | that he went to the meeting? 
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his own territories, the place was not 
mentioned;—why is it mentioned here? 

To conceal the fact. 

To conceal what fact? 

His murder. 

Who murdered him? 

His great officers. 

Why does not the text say so? 

The thing is concealed on account of 
the Middle States? 

Why so? 

When the earl of Ching was about to 
go to the meeting of the States in Wei, 
his great officers remonstrated with him, 
saying, “The Middle States are not 
worth adhering to; you had better join 
with Ts‘oo.’ When the earl objected to 
this counsel, they said, “If you think 
that the Middle States are righteous, 
they [notwithstanding] invaded us when 
we were mourning [for the last earl]; if 
you say that they are strong, yet they 
are not so strong as T's‘oo.” With this 
they murdered him. 

Why is he named—“ the earl of Ch‘ing, 
K‘win-yuen?” 

[To express sorrow] that having been 
wounded, and being on his return [to his 
capital], he died before he reached his 
halting place. 

As he did not see the [other] princes, 
why is it said that he went to the meet- 
ing? 

To express fully his purpose.’ 


To show that he died through going 
to the meeting. 

How does it show that he died through 
going to the meeting? 

The earl of Ch‘ing was going to meet 
[the princes of ] the Middle States, and 
his ministers wished him to follow Ts‘vo. 
Not succeeding, they murdered him, and 
he died. 

Why is it not mentioned that he was 
murdered? 

Not to allow it to appear that barbar- 
ous people (2. e., the ministers who wished 
to follow the barbarous Ts‘oo) had dealt 
so with a prince of the Middle States. 

The place was outside [the capital]; on 
the day he had not crossed the borders 
(of the State]; the day of his death and 
the time of his burial [are given, as if 
all] bad been correct.’ 
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The twenty-fifth year, tenth par. 


In the 12th month, Goh, viscount of Woo, invaded Ts‘oo, and 
died in an attack on one of the gates of Ch‘aou. 
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PROLEGOMENA. | COMMENTARIES OF KUNG-YANG AND KUH-LEANG. [cm. 1 


The Chuen of Kung-yang says:—‘ What 


is meant by PY 2 HA Ax? 


That he entered a gate in Ch‘aou and 
died, 

In what way had he entered a gate in 
Ch‘aou and died? 

He had entered a gate of Ch‘aou and 
died. 

Why does the viscount of Woo appear 
with his name Yeh? 

[To show that] he was wounded and 

died before he could return to the station 
[of his own troops}.’ 
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The Chuen of Kuh-léaug says:—‘ In 
consequence of being engaged in an in- 
vasion of Ts‘oo, he attacked one of the 
gates of Ch‘aou and died. 

The words “of (or, at) Ch‘aou” show 
that that place was outside Ts‘oo. By 
attacking the gates of Ch‘aou, he [would 
be able to] invade Ts‘oo. 

A prince was not named when alive. 
Here the name, properly given to him 
when dead, is taken and placed before his 
invasion of Ts‘oo, to show that it was in 
consequence of that invasion that he died. 

How does it show that it was through 
his invasion of Ts‘oo that he died? 

Anciently, when [the army of ] a great 
State was passing by a small city, the 
rule was that that small city should man 
its walls and ask what was its offence. 
Yeh, the viscount df Woo, in [proceeding 
to] invade Ts‘oo, came to Ch‘aou, and 
entered one of its gates, when the gate- 
keeper shot him, so that he returned to 
the station [of his troops], wounded by 
an arrow, and died. Although an under. 
taking be of a civil nature, there should 
be at the same time military preparation. 
[The entry] condemns Ch‘aou for not 
manning its walls and asking what was 
its offence, [and also] condemns the vis- 
count of Woo for his careless exposure of 
| himself.’ 
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The fourth year of duke Ch‘aou, parr. 3 and 4. 


In autumn, in the seventh month, the viscount of Ts‘oo, the 
marquises of Ts‘ae and Ch‘in, the baron of Heu, the viscounts of 
Tun, Hoo, and Shin, and the Hwae tribes, invaded Woo. They 
seized K‘ing Fung of Ts‘e, and put him to death. 
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The Chuen of Kung-yang says:—‘ This 
was an invasion of Woo;—how is it that 
the paragraph tells us of the seizure of 
King Fung of Ts‘e? 

He was taken off in behalf of Ts‘e. 

How was it that he was taken off in 
behalf of Ts‘e? 

K‘ing Fung had run away to Woo, 
and Woo had invested him with Fang. 

In that case why is it not said that 
they invaded Fang? 

ot to allow to the feudal princes the 
right of granting investiture. 

What was the crime of King Fung? 

He had exercised a pressure on the 
ruler of Ts‘e, and thrown that State into 
confusion.’ 
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The Chuen of Kuh-léang says:—‘ Here 
they must have entered [the place where 
King Fung was] and slain [him];—why 
does the text not mention that entering? 

K‘ing Fung had been invested with 
Chung-le of Woo. 

Why does it not say that they invaded 
Chung-le? 

Not to allow to Woo the right of 
granting investiture. 

Why is “Ts‘e” put before “King 
Fung” like a clan-name? 

[To show that] he was punished in 
behalf of Ts‘e. King Ling sent a man 
to go round the army with him, and pro- 
claim, “Is there anyone like Kting Fung 
of Ts‘e who murdered his ruler?” King 
Fung said to the man, “Stop a moment; 
IT also have a word to say.” With this 
he cried out, “Is there auyone, who, like 
the Kung-tsze Wei of T's‘ov, murdered 
the son of his elder brother, and made 


PROLEGOMENA.] COMMENTARIES OF KUNG-YANG AND KUH-LEANG {cw. 


himeelf ruler in his place?” The soldiers 
all laughed and chuckled. 

King Fung had murdered his ruler, 
but that crime is not mentioned here in 
connexion with him, because he was not 
subject to king Ling, and the text would 
not allow to Ts‘oo [the right] to punish 
him. It is a part of the righteousness of 
the Ch‘un Ts‘éw to employ the noble to 
regulate the mean, and the worthy to 
regulate the bad, but not to employ the 
disorderly to regulate disorder. Do we 
not have the same sentiment in what 
Confucius said, “ Let a man who himself 
cherishes what is wicked punish another 
and that other will die without submit. 
ting to him?”’ 


The nineteenth year, parr. 2 and 5. 


In summer, in the fifth month, on Mow-shin, Che, heir-son of 


Heu, murdered his ruler Mae. In winter, there was the burial of 
duke Taou of Heu. 
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appeNnDIx1.] COMMENTARIES OF KUNG-YANG AND KUH-LEANG. [PROLEGOMENA. 
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The Chuen of Kyng-yang says:—‘ How 
do we have the burial recorded here, 
while the ruffian [-murderer] was not yet 
punished? The thing did not amount to 
@ murder. 

How did it not amount to a murder? 

Che gave [his father] medicine, and 
the medicine killed him. 

In these circumstances why does the 
text say that Che murdered him? 

To censure Che for not fully discharg- 
ing the duty of a son. 

How does it censure his failure in that? 

Yoh-ching Tsze-ch‘un, when watching 
his sick [father], would give him an 
additional dish of rice, [and watch] 
eagerly whether it made him better; or 
he would give him a dish less, and watch 
the result eagerly. He would put on 
him a garment more, or a garment less, 
than usual, in the same way. Che gave 
the medicine, and the medicine killed 
(his father], and therefore the superior 
man charged him with murdering him. 

In the Fiormier] entry that ‘Che, heir- 
son of Heu, murdered his raler Mae,” the 
superior man allows the charge against 
\Che; in the [second] entry about the 
burial of duke Taou, he pardons Che. 
He pardons Che, that is, he withdraws 
the charge against him.’ 
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The Chuen of Kuh-léang says:—‘The 
mention of the day along with the mur- 
der shows that the death was a natural 
one, As it was so, Che did not murder 
[his father]. Though he did not murder 
him, it is said that he did;—to reprove 
Che. Che said, “I am the same as a 
murderer, and will not stand in my 
father’s place.” On this he resigned the 
State to his brother Hwuy, wept and 
wailed, and lived on congee, without 
taking a grain of rice, till in less than a 
year he died. The superior man here 
reproves him according as he reproved 
himself, 

The specification of the day of the 
death and of the season of the burial 
does not allow Che to lie under the 
charge of murdering his father. 

When a son is born, if he escape not 
death from fire or water, it is the crime 
of his mother; if he have grown up to @ 
boy with two tufts of hair, and do not 
go to a teacher, it is the crime of his 


I father; if he go to a teacher, and hi 


studies are desultory, and his mind do 
not become intelligent, it is the crime of 
himself; if he become intelligent, and the 
fame of his name be not heard of, it is 
the crime of his friends; if the fame of his 
name be heard of, and the officers do not 
bring him into notice, it is the crime of 
the officers; if the officers bring him to 
notice, and the king do not employ 
him, it is the fault of the king. The 
heir-son of Heu did not know [his duty 
to taste the medicine [for the ruler}, an 
that ruler was involved [in the conse- 
quences of his ignorance]. 


PROLEGOMENA.] COMMENTARIES OF KUNG-YANG AND KUL-LEANG. [oa. 1. 
The jirst year of duke Ting, parr. 1, 2. 


In the [duke’s] first year, in spring, the king’s....... In summer, in 


en) 


the sixth month, on Mow-shin, the duke came to the vacant seat 
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The Chuen of Kunyg-yang says:—‘ How 
is it that Ting has no first month [in his 
first year] 

[The mention of] the first month is to 
adjust the [ruler’s} coming to the [vacant] 
seat; and Ting’s having no first month is 
because his coming to the [vacant] seat 
was later. : 

How was it later? 

[The coffin of] duke Ch‘aon was [still] 
outside [the State}, and whether it would 
be allowed to enter or not was not yet 
known. 

How was it not yet known? 

It depended on the Head of the Ke 
family. 

In [the records about! Ting and Gae 
there are many obscure expressions. If 
they—the rulers—had read the text and 
inquired about its explanation, they would 
not have known whether they were 
charged with crime or not. : 

As it was on Kwei-hae that duke 
[Ch‘aou’s] coffin came from Kan-how, 
how was it that it was Mow-shin before 
[Ting] ascended the [vacant] seat? 

When the coffin had been placed right 
between the two pillars, then he ascended 
the [vacant] seat. My master Shin-tsze 
said, ‘When the funeral rites of the 
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APPENDIX 1.] COMMENTARIES OF KUNG-YANG AND KUH-LEANG. ([fRoLeGuMENa. 


[former] ruler had been settled in the; The Chuen of Kuh-léang says:—' The 


State, then [the new ruler] took the 
[vacant] seat. 

The day of taking that seat should not 
be given;—how is it given here? 

It is a record of what took place in 
Loo itself,’ 
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text does not mention the first month, 
because Ting had no first month [in his 
first year]. 


i Why had Ting no first month? 


Because duke Chaou’s death was not a 
| proper death, and Ting’s commencement 
| of his rule was not a proper commence- 
ment. As Chaou’s was not a proper 
| death, Ting could not have a proper 
i beginning. It is not said [here] that he 
;came to the [vacant] seat, because 
| [Chaou’s] coffin was outside the State. 
The coffin was now placed in state, 
and so he took the [vacant] seat. 
Ting’s having no first year shows that 
there was something which prevented 
him from having it. But the reason of 
its not being said that he came to the 
vacant seat when the year {in which 
duke Ch‘aou died] was expired, was that 
[the coffin] of the former duke was (still 
outside]. The notice of coming to the 
[vacant] seat was the regular way of 
declaring that the State was passed from 
one ruler to another. Ifthe former did 
not die a proper death, the latter could 
not have a proper beginning; and vice 
versa. The notice that duke [Ting] came 
to the [vacant] seat on Mow-shin, is an 
instance of the care observed [in such a 
matter];—it was necessary that Ting’s 
accession should be thus definitely marked. 

How is the day of the duke’s accession 
given? 

[To show that] it was on the day 
Mow-shin. 

It was on Kwei-hae that duke 
[Ch‘aou’s] coffin came from Kan-how;— 
how was it not till Mow-shin that [Ting] 
took the [vacant] seat? 

The proper ceremonies in the State 
must be gone through for the [former] 
ruler, before that could be done. Shin- 
tsze said, “When the coffin was placed 
right between the two pillars, his succes- 
sor took the [vacant] seat.” 

The great affairs within a State were 
mentioned with the day. The taking 
the [vacant] seat was a great affair for 
the ruler;—why is it [generally] given 
without the day? 

It was made to commence with the 

| year, and not regulated by the day. 
| Why then is the day given here? 
| To give emphasis to it. 

In what way does it give emphasis to 
it? 

To have taken the [vacant] seat when 
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the year was expired, would have been 
hazardous; and besides there was a point 
ot righteousness in the case. Hefore the 
coffin [of his predecessor] was set in state, 
a prince would not dare to show himself 
as ruler to the ministers, even though he 
had the charge of the son of Heaven. 
There might be a death equally in Chow 
and in Loo. From Chow a message of 
condolence would be sent, but not from 
Loo. In Chow they would say, “ He was 
our subject; we may send to condole [on 
his death].” In Loo they would say, 
“He wasourruler. Was like our father. 
We cannot send a great officer [to offer 
our condolences].” In this way from 
Chow they sent to condole, but not from 
Loo, for the time was not long removed 
from Ch‘ing and K‘ang. The king was 

the most honourable; yet [the new ruler 

of Loo] would not dare to leave his 

father’s coffin, and go to Chow on a visit of 
condolence ; how much less would he show 

himself as ruler to the ministers, before 

the coffin was placed in State! 


BAA EG BA He BE 
TV HR, Be BR Ze BR EL EE, 


The sixth year of duke Gae, parr. 7, 8. 


Yang-sing of Ts‘e entered [the capital of] that State. Ch‘in 
K‘eih of Ts‘e murdered his ruler T‘oo. 
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The Chuen of Kung-yang says:— 
‘Murder rs and setters up [of new rulers | 
are not mentioned as high ministers (7.e., 
with clan-name and name following the 
name of the State) ;—how is such a notice 
given here? 

Because of [Ch‘in K‘eih’s} deceit. 

How did he show his deceit? 

Duke King said to him, “I wish to 
make Shay (7.¢. Tso’s T‘oo) my successor; 
what do you say to it?” He replied, 
“ Whomsoever you would be pleased to see 
as ruler. and wish to appoint as your 
successor, I will support him ; and whom- 
soever you do not wish so to appoint, I 
will not support. If your lordship wish 
to appiont Shay, I beg to be allowed to 
support him.” Yang-sing said to Ch'in 
K‘eih. ‘I have heard that you will not 
be willing to raise me to the marquisate.” 
The minister said, ‘In a State of a thous- 
and chariots, if you wish to set aside the 
proper heir and appoint one who is not 
so, you must kill the proper heir. My 
not supporting you is the way I take to 
preserve your life. Fly.” And hereupon 
he gave Yang-sing a seal-token of jade, 
with which he fled. 

When duke King died, and Shay had 
been made marquis, Ch'in K‘eih had 
Yang-sing brought back, and kept him 
in his house. When the mourning for 
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The Chuen of Kuh-léang says:—'‘ It 
was Yang-sang who entered [Ts‘e], and 
murdered his ruler;—how is it that Ch'in 
K‘eih is represented as taking the lead in 
the deed? 

Not to allow Yang-sing to be ruler 
over Too. 

Why does [the text] not allow Yang- 
sing to be ruler over T‘oo? 

Yang-sing was the proper heir [of 
Ts‘e], and T‘oo was not. 

If T‘oo were not the proper heir. why 
is he called the ruler? 

Although he was not the proper heir, 
he had received the appointment [from 
his father}. 

“ Entered ” denotes that the enterer is 
not received. Since T‘oo was not the 
proper heir, why use that style? 

As he had received the appointment, 
that style might be employed. 

Why is the name of the State used as 
if it were Yang-sing’s clan-name? 

He took the State from T‘oo. 
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duke King was over, and all the great 
officers were at court, Ch‘in K'eih said, 
“My mother is celebrating a sacrifice with 
fish and beans; I wish you all to come 
and renovate me at it.” All accepted the 
invitation, and when they were come to 
his house, and sitten down, he said “ I have 
some buffcoats which I have made; allow 
me to show them to you.” To this they 
assented, and he then made some stout 
fellows bring a large sack into the open 
court. The sight of this frightened the 
officers, and made them change colour; 
and when the sack was opened, who 
should come forth from it but the Kung- 
tsze Yang-sing? “This,” said Ch'in 
K‘eih, “is our ruler.” The officers could 
not help themselves, but one after another 
twice did obeisance with their faces to 
the north, and accepted [Yang-sing] as 
their ruler; and from this he went and 
murdered Shay.’ 


nnn nnnnnrnnnnrne 


tHEEARA THER 
FEY FT ie Hh. 
The thirteenth year, paragraph 3. 


The duke had a meeting with the marquis of: Tsin and the 
viscount of Woo at Hwang-ch‘e. 
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REA £ A HE EK. FL 
Fl A RRA A HE Sed, 
Win &K se th. 


The Chuen of Kung-yang says: —‘ Why 
is [the lord of ] Woo styled viscount? 

Because Woo took the direction of the 
meeting. 

If Woo took the direction of the meet- 
ing, why does [the text] first mention the 
marquis of Tsin? 

Not to allow a barbarous [State] to 
take the direction of the Middle States. 

What is the force of 4 before the 
viscount of Woo? 

It serves to point out the meeting as 
one of two presiding chiefs, 

As [the text] does not allow a barbar- 
ous [State] to take the direction of the 
Middle States, why does it represent the 
meeting as one of two presiding chiefs? 

Because of the weight of Woo. 

How had Woo so much weight? Woo 
being there, the [other} princes of the 
kingdom would not dare not to come. 


} 

The Chuen of Kuh-léang says:—‘ Is not 
the viscount of Woo advanced at this 
meeting in Hwang-ch‘e? Here it is that 
he is [styled] viscount. 

Woo was a barbarian State, whero 
they cut their hair short and tattooed 

| their bodies. [Its ruler now] wished, by 
means of the ceremonies of Loo and the 
power of Tsin, to bring about the wearing 
of both cap and garment. He contri- 
buted [also] of the products of the State 
to do honour to the king approved by 
Heaven. Woo is here advanced. 

Woo was the greatest State of the 
east. Again and again it had brought 
the small States to meet the feudal 
princes, and to unite with the Middle 
States. Since Woo could do this, was it 
notloyal? Woo ishere advanced. King 
is the most honourable title, and viscount 
is comparatively mean. [The ruler of 
Woo, however,] declined the honourable 
title, and was content with the mean one, 
to meet with the other princes and do 
honour to the king approved by Heaven. 
Foo-ch‘ae, king of Woo, used to say, 
“Bring me a good cap.” Confucius said, 
“ Great was Foo-ch‘ae!” Foo-ch‘ae could 
not have told you about the caps (of dif- 

| ferent ranks], but he wished for a cap. 


An 





APPENDIX II. 


A LETTER QUESTIONING THE CONFUCIAN AUTHORSHIP 
OF THE CH‘UN TS‘EW BY YUEN MEI OF THE PRESENT DYNASTY. 


I have found the following letter in a large collection of the letters 
of the writer, published first, with glosses, in 1859 by Hoo Kwang- 
tow (48 3 24), a great admirer of them, under the title of # at Ny 
# lt 5 RB. The writer, Yuen Mei ( 4%), styled Tsze-ts‘ae 
(-F- FV) and Kéen-chae (fifj ZS), was a member of the Han-lin college, 
and died in 1797, at the age of 82. The letter was written in reply 
to Yeh Shoo-shan (#2 S$ |[]). also a member of the Han-lin college. 
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‘I have received your “ Recondite Meanings of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw,” in which your 
exquisite knowledge is everywhere apparent. While availing yourself of [the Works 
of] Tan Tsoo and Chaou K‘wang, you have far excelled them, and that of Hoo.Gan- 
ting is not worthy to be spoken of [in comparison with yours]. But in my poor view 
I always feel that the Ch‘un Ts‘éw was certainly not made by Confucius, 

‘Confucius spoke of himself as “a transmitter and not a maker (Ana. VII. i.).” 
To make the Ch‘un Ts‘éw was the business of the historiographers. Confucius was 
not a historiographer, and [he said that] “he who is not in a particular office has 
nothing to do with plans for the administration of its duties (Ana. VIIL. xiv.);?— 
how should he have usurped the power of the historiographers, and in an unseemly 
way made [this Work] for them? 

‘In the words, “Tt is [the Ch‘un Ts‘éw] which will make men know me, and 
make men condeinn me (Mencius, IIT. Pt. ii. IX. 8),” he appears to take the posi- 
tiva of an unsceptred king; but not only would the master not have been willing to 
d> this, but the ruler and ministers and historiographers of Loo would not have 
borne it. 

‘It is said that “Confucius wrote what he wrote and retrenched what he re- 
trenched, so that neither Yéw nor Héa were able to improve a single character (See 


Sis je Zot BS BB ||| SHU BROT SIS dah 
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the quotation from Sze-ma Ts‘éen, on p. 14).” Now the stylus of Confucius ceased 


its labours when the /in was taken, but the Ch'un Tséw is continued after that, 
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which happened in [the spring of | Gae’s 14th year, and only ends with the 
record of Confucius’ death in the 16th year;—whose stylus have we during those 
three years, and by whom was this portion of the work improved? It is clear that, 
as Loo had its historiographers, the preservation or the loss of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw had 
no connexion with Confucius. 

‘Of all the books [about Confucius] there is none so trustworthy as the Analects. 
They tell us that the subjects which he taught were the Odes, the Shoo, and the 
maintenance of the rules of Propriety (Ana. VII. xvii.), and how, stimulating him- 
self, he said, that, [if his life were prolonged], he would give fifty years to the study 
of the Yih; but there is not half a character in them about the Ch'un Ts‘téw. 

‘When Han Seuen-tsze was on a complimentary visit to Loo (See above, p. 8), he 
saw the Yih with its diagrams and the Ch‘un Ts‘éw of Loo. In the “Narratives of 
the States,” under the State of Ts‘oo, we find Shin Shuh-she, the tutor of the 
eldest son of king Chwang, teaching him the Ch‘un Ts‘éw (Ib.), and under the State 
of Tsin we have Yang-sheh Heih celebrated for his acquaintance with the Ch‘un 
Ts‘éw (Ib.). Thus before Confucius, the States of the four quarters of the kingdom 
had long had their Ch‘un Ts‘éw. Perhaps when Confucius returned from Wei to 
Loo, in his leisure from his correcting labours on the Ya and the Sung (Ana. IX. 
xiv.), he happened to read the Ch‘un Ts‘éw, and made some slight improvements in 
it, so that we find Kung and Kuh quoting from what they call “the unrevised 
Ch‘un Ts‘éw.” On this we cannot speak positively; but certainly there was no such 
thing as the making of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw. What is still more ridiculous, Loo Tung 
laid the three commentaries up high on his shelves, and would only look at the 
text to search out the beginning and end [of the things reterred to]. But [if we 
adopt that plan], we have the entry that “the king [by] Heaven’s [grace] held a 
court of inspection in Ho-yang (V. xxviii. 16),” which is to the effect that king Séang 
of Chow held a court of inspection, without any cause, at a spot so far—a thousand 
le—{from his capital]. Then again, dukes Yin and Hwan were both murdered, and 
the text simply says that they died. In this way the upright stylus of the sage turns 
out not to be equal to that of Tung Hoo of Tsin, or to Ts‘e’s historiographer of the 
South. What is there [in the Ch‘un Ts‘éw] to serve as a warning to make rebellious 
ministers and villainous sons afraid?’ 


Having arrived at my own conclusions about the Ch‘un Ts‘éw 
before I met with Yuen Mei’s letter, I was astonished and gratified 
to find such a general agreement between his views and mine. He 
puts on one side with remarkable boldness the testimony of Mencius, 
on which I have dwelt in the first section as presenting the 
greatest difficulty in the way of our accepting the Ch‘un Ts‘éw as 
the work of the sage. He would fain deny, as I have said I should 
be glad to do, that Confucius had anything to do with compiling 
the chronicle; but the evidence is too strong on the opposite side, 
and his supposition, that Confucius, without any great purpose, 
made some slight improvements in the Ch‘un Ts‘éw of Loo towards 
the end of his life, does not satisfy the exigencies of the case. He 
has the same opinion that I have of the serious defects of the Work, 
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aud on that account he would deny any authorship of Confucius in 
connexion with it; while I have ventured to reason on those defects 
as symptomatic of defects in the character of the compiler. 

While not scrupling to brush away traditions with a bold hand, 
Yuen yet mentions one which served his purpose,—that Confucius 
ceased his labours on the Ch‘un Ts‘éw when the lin was taken in the 
14th year of duke Gae. Some say that it was the appearance of 
the lin which induced Confucius to set about the compilation of 
the classic as a lasting memorial of himself. Others say that the 
appearance of the lin was to signalize the conclusion of the sage’s 
Work, but how long he had been engaged upon it previously they 
do not pretend to say. Nothing really is known upon the subject; 
and the silence of the Analects in regard to it, to which Yuen calls 
attention, is really note-worthy. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE CH‘UN TS‘EW:— 


WITH TABLES OF SOLAR ECLIPSES; OF THE YEARS AND LUNAR MONTHS OF THE WHOLE 
PERIOD; AND OF THE KINGS, AND THE PRINCES OF THE PRINCIPAL FIEFS, 
FROM THE COMMENCEMENT TO THE CLOSE OF THE CHOW DYNASTY, 


SECTION I. 
THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE TEXT. 


1. I have observed on p. 10 that natural phenomena, supposed 
to affect the general well-being of the State, formed one class of the 
things recorded in the Ch‘un Ts‘éw. Of this nature were eclipses 
of the sun, included by Maou K‘e-ling, in the note on pp. 11, 12, 
among the “calamities and ominous occurrences,” that are the 18th 
of the divisions under which he arranges all the subjects of these 
Chronicles. It must not be supposed that these eclipses were re- 
corded with a view to the accumulation of astronomical facts for 
any scientific purpose ;—the whole doctrine of the ancient Chinese 
concerning them was that given in the 9th ode of Book IV., Part IT. 
of the She, made on occasion of an eclipse before the Ch‘un Ts‘éw 
period, and which gives us the first certain date in ancient Chinese 
history. 


‘The sun was eclipsed, 

A thing of very evil omen. 

For the moon to be eclipsed 

Is but an ordinary matter; 

Now that the sun has been eclipsed, — 

How bad it is!” 
But whatever was the motive for recording the eclipses, they are 

The eclipses recorded in the chan of the utmost value for determining the 

‘Asiey determing tts chronalogy: chronology of the time comprised in our 
Classic. It contains altogether the entries of thirty-six eclipses, the 
table of which given by Mr. Chalmers at the conclusion of his article 
on the “ Astronony of the ancient Chinese,” in the prolegomena to 
my third volume, with his own calculation of the times of their 
occurrence, I reproduce here with some slight variations. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE CH'UN TSEW. 
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TABLE OF SOLAR ECLIPSES. 


[PROLEGOMENA. 


SOLAR ECLIPSES RECORDED IN THE CH'UN TS‘EW. 








29 total. 


1 total, 


1 total. 








XXI. 
XXII. 
XXIII. 
XXIV. 
XXV. 
XXVI. 
XXVII. 
XXVIII. 
XXIX, 
XXX. 
XXXI. 
XXXII, 
XXXII. 
XXXIV. 
XXXV. 
XXXVI. 


XXXVI. 








BY CALCULATION. 


Month §& day. New style. 


February ........scescseeee 14 
DULY .cecesececeereeereeeees 8 
October.......cccecceecosees 3 
April. 6 
May wrcccsccecceccccseseneee 18 
November ..........sseeee 3 
AUBUSE ...cccsrrcccsessorsccecees 21 
AUGUSE..cecesecccereseerees 11 
March is. csc.secevecscesnbsa 29 
JANUATY......cceceeveeeeeee 28 
DANUALY ....ceceeceseweceeee 26 
April seidcccudavecse ssc. asec 20 
September .........ceeeeees 12 
February ..........ececeeee 26 
Octobe ac 5 
May seviseasieciieccvececess 1 
October .......ceceseseseeees 17 
JANUATY oo ccece cee seeeeeenes & 
My: sive sccceeedensedse ences: 23 
AUBUSE... ccc ccccessseeees 25 
AUSUSt iis csedbiscascecwens 13 
September................. 
December..............000 30 | 
JUNE Lo eccceeceeeeerscsesces 12 
DULY. sieciss ses aecscevseces cas 
October ........cceeceeeeeee 7 
March 11 
A prilececcssiades ieecuivec ect 10 
ANGUSb sei codes neces cosas 14 


VUNG oe sdi sdieeiesdeeaseeeae 


November .......ecceeeneeed 8 


November uo. cece ee FT | 


1 Februtary vcccce cesseeeaees 10 


| September... eee ld 


! SAY AS onvtee ishawyenaless 15 
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Chinese Moon. 


Intercul. 
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Day of Cyele. | 


Visible at sunrise. 
| Total about 3h. p.m. 


H Visible—Afternvon. 





Sunset. 


Morning. 


Morning. 
Afternoon. 


Afternoon, 


Afternoon. 
Not visible. 
Visible at Noon. 


Sunrise, 
Total 3h, 30m. p.m. 
1 Visible at Sunrise. 
Not visible. - 
Visible at Noon. 

Morning. 


a eee rn ere ren er nnn tr ce seme eee A A 


Noon. 
\Searcely visible at Sunrise. 


Noon. 





Noon. 

i No Eclipse. 

, Visible at Sunrise. 

i ‘Total about th, 15m p.st. 


| No £edipse. 


{ 

\ 

| Visible in the Morning. 
Forenoon. 

| Forenoon. 

| Afternoon, 

Forenoon. 

| Afternoon. 

Suntise, 

Forenoon. 
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2. Jn the table in the prolegomena to vol. ITI. Mr. Chalmers has 
referred these eclipses in the Ch‘un Tséw to the emperors, or kings 
rather, of Chow in whose reigns they occurred; as we have to do 
here only with the period of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw, I have substituted for 
the titles of the kings those of the marquises of Loo, in connexion 
with whom the eclipses are mentioned in the text of the Classic. At 
his request also I have given the years in his calculation as—719,— 
708, &c., instead of B.c. 719, 708, &e., as being in accordance 
with the usage of astronomers.! His calculation of the month and 
day, according to new style, remains unchanged, because it makes 
the comparison of the Chinese moons with our own, in relation to 
the solstices, plainer and easier for general readers. I have also 
introduced a 37th eclipse, which is recorded, in the brief supplement 
to the Classic, in the 4th paragraph after the text proper terminates. 

Comparing now the times of the 36 eclipses as recorded and 

Results of the comparison of the) Calculated, it will be seen, first, that two 
Sclipacs a8 recorded and cindy of them are entirely erroneous, and could 
not have taken place at all. Two eclipses are given as having occurred 
in the 21st and 24th years of duke Séang, corresponding to—551 
and—548, on successive months;—a thing physically impossible. 
On p. 491 of this volume I have given the remark of a scholar of 
the T‘ang dynasty that such a thing perhapsdid occurin ancient times! 
No reasonable account of the twice repeated error has ever been 
given. Possibly two eclipses did occur some time during the Ch‘un 
T's‘éw period on the months and days mentioned, but in other years; 
and the tablets of them got misplaced, and appear where they now do. 
In the mean time the records must be regarded as entirely erroneous.2 


1 Mr. Chalmers has sent me the following extract of a letter from Professor Airy—now Sir. G.B. 
Airy—the Astronomer Royal, with whom he corresponded through a friend some years ago on the 
subject of these ancient Chinese eclipses:—‘ The year [of the eclipse in the She-king] may be 
expressed in either of these forms :— 


—775 for Astronomical purposes; 
B.C. 776 for Chronological purposes.’ 


2 The three early commentaries do not touch on this error. Their writers, no doubt, were not 
aware that there was any error. In the note appended to the article on ‘The Antiquity of the 
Chinese proved by Mouments,’ in the 2d volume of the ‘Memoires concernant les Chinois,’ the 
texts of these eclipses are given and translated without any intimation of their being wrong. In 
the article, however, p. 98, the writer says on the eclipses in the Ch‘un Ts‘éw:—“ Si, dans la 
niultitude, il s’en trouve quelques-unes (comme il s’en trouve en effet), qui n’ aient pu avoir eu 
lieu, disons alors que, comme la coutume a toujours eté que les Calculateurs fissent part du 
résultat de leurs Calculs, plusieurs jours avant ot devant arriver l’eclypse, afin qu’on disposat tout 
pour les cérémonies qui se pratiquoient dans ces sortes d’occasions, il est arrivé que les Astronomes, 
faute de bonnes Tables, ayant prédit une fausse eclipse, dont annonce a eté livrée aus Historio- 
graphes, ccnx-ci en ont tenu registre de la méme maniere que si elle avoit eté vraie; soit qu’ils la 
crussent tellc, parce qu’ un ciel obscur et chargé de nuages avoit empéché d’observer; soit que, 
par négligence, ou par un simple oubli, ils eussent manqué & la rayer du catalogue des evéne- 
mens.’ ‘Ihe explanation here suggested is specially inapplicable to the two eclipses under notice. 
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It will be seen, secondly, that two more of the eclipses are somehow 
given incorrectly. The 10th is recorded as happening in the Ist 
month of the 15th year of duke He, corresponding to -644. As 
proved by calculation, there was an eclipse in the 3d Chinese moon 
of that year, but it was not visible in Loo. This error, like the two 
former ones, must be left unexplained. The 15th eclipse appears 
as having occurred in the 17th year of duke Seuen, corresponding 
to —591, in the 6th month, on the cycle day Kwei-maou. But there 


_ was then noeclipse. Chinese astronomers discovered this error in the 


time of the eastern Tsin dynasty; but they have found no way of 
accounting for it. They have called attent’on, indeed, to the fact 
that an eclipse was possible on the Ist day of the fifth month; 
but that would be visible only in the southern hemisphere. 
It occurred to Mr. Chalmers, however, to try the 7th year of 
duke Seuen, and he found that that year, in the 6th month, on 
Kwei-maou, which was then the day of the new moon, there was 
an eclipse visible in Loo. No doubt, this was the eclipse intended 
in the text, inaccurately arranged under the 17th year instead 
of the 7th. This happy rectification of one error shows in what 
direction the rectification of the other errors is to be sought. 

It will be seen, thirdly, that of the remaining 32 eclipses, the years, 
months, and cycle-days of 18, as determined by calculation, agree 
with those which are given in the text, while of the other 14 the 
years and cycle-days agree, and the months are different, generally 
by one month or two, and in two cases by three months. The dif- 
ference of the months, however, gives confirmation to the truthfulness 
of the text, showing, indeed, that it is not absolutely correct, but 
proving, to my mind, that the historiographers entered the eclipses in 
the current months of the years when they were observed. In order to 
make those current months agree with the true months it would have 
been necessary that the process of intercalation should be regularly 
and scientifically observed. But it was not so observed in the time of 
the Ch‘un Ts‘éw. In proof of this I need only refer the reader to 
what Mr. Chalmers has said on the subject in the prolegomena to 
vol. III. p. 99, and to his valuable table of the years and months of 
the Ch‘un Ts‘éw, which concludes this section. There was not room 
for the same error with the cycle-days. No science was required in 
their application. Each successive day had its name determined by 
the successive terms of the cycle; and, when these were exhausted, 
the historiographers had only to begin again. Whether the months 
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were long or short, and whether the year contained an intercalary 
month or not, the cyclical names of the days were sure to be given 
correctly. All that was necessary was not to let any day go by 
unmarked. Those 14 eclipses,? correct as to the years and cycle- 
days of their occurrence, and incorrect, only in the months to which 
they are referred, from an assignable cause, are to be accepted with 
as little hesitation as the 18 in regard to the date of which the record 
and the calculation entirely agree. The errors in them are of such 
a character as to show that the text was not constructed subsequently, 
but was made by the historiographers of Loo, in the exercise of their 
duties, along the whole course of the period. 

3. It is hardly necessary to point out how the long list of 
eclipses thus verified determines the chronology of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw 
period. The first eclipse occurred in the 3d year of duke Yin, in 

‘The chronology is determined) —719, and therefore we know that the period 
by the eclipses ;—as in par. 1. § commenced in -721. The last eclipse oc. 
curred in the last year of duke Ting, in —494, from which we have 
only to subtract 14 years of duke Gae’s rule to get the last year of 
the period; and indeed in the supplementary text we have an eclipse 
occurring in Gae’s 14th year, or in -480. 

I have called attention in the preceding paragraph to the fact of 
the cycle-days being always given correctly for the eclipses. So 
they generally are for other events; but sometimes they are given 
wrong,—as will be seen by comparing the subjoined table with the 
text, the days which could not be verified being omitted in the 
table. The errors of this kind, which are on the whole wonderfully 
few, are for the most part pointed out in the notes, according to 
the calculations of ‘Too Yu, who says that there must be an error of 
the month or of the day. In some cases there may be a corruption 
of the cyclical names through carelessness of transcribers, which 
would give an error of the day; more frequently, I believe, the 
month is wrongly given, through the same irregularity of interca- 
lation which has made the months given for the eclipses differ 
from the true months as ascertained by calculation. 

4, I take this opportunity to touch on another subject which has 
often perplexed students of ancient Chinese history,—the different 
commencements of the year in the three great ancient dynasties of 


The different commencements of the t Héa, Shang, and Chow. According to 
year in the three ancient dynasties. {the representations of the scholars of 


3 Of the third and fourth of those eclipses the text does not give the cyclical days; but I have 
not thought it worth while ty call attention to this in my text. 
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the Han and all subsequent dynasties, the beginning of the year was 
changed, to signalize the new dynasty, by an exercise of the royal 
prerogative. Indeed, the phrase ‘san ching,”! occurring in the Shoo, 
II]. i. 3, has been interpreted as meaning the ‘three commenceiments 
of the year; in which case it would be necessary to suppose that 
even before the Héa dynasty the year had begun at different dates 
and in different months. But if I were translating the Shoo-king 
afresh, I should feel compelled to cast about for another meaning 
for the phrase in that passage. In point of fact the Ch‘un Ts‘éw 
seems to show that the new commencement arose from the necessity 
of error which there was not sufficient science to correct. The 
year of the Héa dynasty began originally with the first month 
of spring. By the end of that dynasty, through the neglect of 
the intercalation, it commenced, I suppose, a month earlier, and 
hence the sovereigns of Shang made that the beginning of their 
year. But during their tenure of the kingdom, the same process 
of error took place, and the year, I suppose again, had come 
to approximate to the time of the winter solstice when the kings of 
Chow superseded them. They adopted the retrogression, and made 
it their theory that the year should begin with the new moon pre- 
ceding the winter solstice, .e., between our November 22 and 
December 22. But their astronomers and historiographers had 
not knowledge enough to keep it there. An inspection of Mr. 
Chalmers’ table following this paragraph shows a very marked 
tendency, increasing as time went on, to make the year begin in 
the month before the new moon preceding the winter solstice. 
Previous to the time of duke He, many of the years begin in the 
commencing month of the Shang dynasty; but subsequently, 
the 30th, 32d, and 33d years of duke He, the 18th year of 
Win, the 3d, 4th, and 6th of Seuen, the Ist, 4th, 7th, 10th and 
12th of Ch‘ing, the 16th, 19th, 21st, and 27th of Séang, the Ist, 
4th, 15th, 20th, and 28th of Ch‘aou, and the 2d, 7th, and 10th of 
Ting, all began in. the month before the proper commence- 
ment of the Chow year. This was, no doubt, the ordinary 
commencement of the year when the dynasty of Ts‘in superseded 
that of Chow, and so its emperor declared that the year should 
then begin;—three months before the period of Héa, embracing a 


whole season, so that what was called its spring was actually the 
winter of the year, and the names of all the seasons were wrongly 
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applied. Thus each of the four dynasties which ran out their course 
before our Christian era had its different commencement of the year. 
Chinese writers, however, generally speak only of ‘three correct 
beginnings,’ being unwilling to allow the dynasty of Ts‘in to rank 
with those of Hea, Shang, and Chow. 

As has been pointed out in the ‘Astronomy of the ancient Chinese’ 
by Mr. Chalmers, after the establishment of the Han dynasty, the 
Chinese endeavoured to open communications with the west; and 
from India they must have received great additions to their astro- 
nomical knowledge. Their scholars became able to makea reformation 
of the calendar; and adopting the maxim of Confucius, that the 
seasons of Héa should be followed, they determined and arranged 
that the year should thenceforth commence with the beginning of 
spring, as it has since, with more or less of correctness, done. 

The above observations show that of the four ‘correct beginnings 
of the year,’ (including that. of Ts‘in), one only was correct, and the 
proper nomenclature regarding them would be ‘one correct and 
three erroneous beginnings.’ They should also end the partial and 
bigote:t pretensions of Chinese writers, when they talk of the universal 
knowledge of their ancient worthies, and the more culpable partiality 
and bigotry of some Sinologues who try to bear out their assertions. 
_ 5. In the following table the intercalary months are indicated 
by a line. The principal guide in determining them has been the 
cycle-days given in connexion with many of the events referred to. 
According to the theory of the Chinese year, as explained in vol. 
III, p. 22, there ought to be 7 intercalary months in every 19 years. 
It will be seen that during the Ch‘un Ts‘éw period these months 
were introduced very irregularly. 

The small figures denote the cyclical numbers of the days men- 
tioned in the text, so far as they can be verified. A small capital (x) 
indicates an eclipse. The most important thing to be observed in 
the table is the changing position of the first month, sometimes 
preceding, sometimes following, the winter solstice, without any 
apparent rule. 
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SECTION ITI. 


THE DATES IN THE TSO CHUEN. 


1. The chronology of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw period, as it appears in 
the Tso Chuen, is the same as that which appears in the text; but 
the dates of many events mentioned in both differ by one or two 
months; and where those dates are at 
the end or beginning of a year, the 
years to which they are assigned will also differ. This circum- 
stance has wonderfully exercised the ingenuity of the Chinese 
critics; but a sufficient solution of the want of correspondence is 
found, in much the greater number of cases, in the fact that the 
feudal States were by no means agreed in using the commencement 
of the year prescribed by the dynasty of Chow. I have shown, in 
par. 4 of last section, that the Shang and Chow dynasties adopted 
each a different month for the beginning of the year from that 
employed by the dynasty of Héa, not by arbitrary exercise of 
sovereignty to signalize their possession of the kingdom, but in 
consequence of the disorder into which the months of the year 
had fallen through the neglect or irregularity of intercalation. The 
peculiarity now under notice further shows the feebleness of the sway 
exercised by the kings of Chow over the feudal States, for several 
of those ruled by chiefs of the Chow surname yet co ntinued to hold 
to the Héa beginning of the year. 

For example, in the narrative introduced by Tso after I. iii. 3, 
we are told that Ch‘ing sent plundering expeditions into the royal 
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domain, which ‘in the 4th month carried off the wheat of Wan, and 
in the autumn the rice of Ch‘ing-chow;’ meaning evidently the 4th 
month and the autuinn of the Héa year. 
_ Again, in V. v. 1, we are told that ‘in spring, the marquis of Tsin 
put to death his heir-son Shin-sing,’ whereas, according to the 
Chuen, the deed was done in the 12th month of the preceding year. 
In V. x. 3, Le K‘ih of Tsin murders his ruler in the first month of 
the year, whereas, according to the Chuen, he did so in the 11th 
month of the previous year. In V. xv. 13, a battle was fought 
between Tsin and Ts‘in in the 11th month, while in the Chuen it 
takes place in the 9th. Tsin evidently regulated its months after 
the Héa calendar. 

In Ts‘e, whose princes were of the surname Kéang, it would 
appear that the year continued to commence with the natural 
spring, for in VI. xiv. 9 the murder of Shay, marquis of Ts‘e, 
appears as taking place in the 9th month, whereas the Chuen gives 
it in the 7th. 

In Sung, where the descendants of the kings of Shang held sway, 
they naturally followed the calendar of Shang. Thus in I. vi. 4, an 
army of Sung appears as taking Ch‘ang-koh in winter, while Tso 
says it did so in the autumn. And in the Shoo, V. viii., containing 
the charge to the viscount of Wei on his appointment to be the first. 
duke of Sung, it would appear from par. 1 that authority is given 
to him to use all the institutions of his ancestors. 

This varying commencement of the year among the feudal States 
of Chow may be substantiated from other sources besides the Ch‘un 
Ts‘éw and the Tso Chuen.! It not only shows, as I have said, the 
feebleness of the dynasty of Chow; but it affords a strong confirma- 
tion of the genuineness of Tso’s narratives. Had they been con- 
structed to illustrate the text, or even been introduced as subsidiary 
to it without being occupied with events referred to in it, the com- 
piler would have beth careful to avoid such a ccep aes of dates. 
As Léw Yuen-foo of the Sung dynasty observed, ‘The months and 
days in Tso-she often differ from those in the text of the classic, 
because he copied indiscriminately from the tablets of the historio- 
wraphers of the different States, which used the three different 
commencements of the year without any fixed rule.? 


1 See in the Work of Chaou Yih, Bk. IL, his appendix to the section headed xX = #¥. 
2 Bi Ji 3S ae AL KA A: 23 BE TAL I aa 
am fe BE SHE SHAS EBS ZB iy 
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2. What I have said in the above paragraph goes strongly to 
support the genuineness of Tso’s narratives. There are some other 
dates, however, in his commentary to which my attention has been 
called by Mr. Chalmers, and which would seem to show that they 
were introduced at a later period; some of them perhaps in the Han 
dynasty. Tso gives the day of the winter solstice in two years;—the 
5th of duke He, and the 20th of duke Ch‘aou. In the former case, 
B.c. 654, he says that the day Sin-hae (the 48th cyclical number) was 
the day of the winter solstice, and the first day of the first month ; 
but this is an error of one day in regard to the new moon, and of 
three days in regard to the solstice, which fell that year on Kéah-yin 
(the 51st cyclical number). In the latter case, B.c. 521, he says 
that the solstice fell on the day Ke-ch‘ow (the 26th cyclical number), 
whereas it fell on Sin-maou, two days later, and the day of new 
moon was also one day later. ‘Here,’ says Mr. Chalmers, ‘the far- 
ther back the greater the error, so that the date and the method 
could not have been handed down from any previous time. Ifa 
year had been sought in duke He’s time, when the new moon and 
solstice coincided, 646 would have been right; and 665 (646419) 
or 627 (646-19) mould also have been the proper commencement 
of a cycle of 19 years, which might have been repeated down to the 
end of the Ch‘un Tsw period without much error. The error 
accumulates in reckoning onwards of course as well as in reckoning 
back, so that by the time of the Han dynasty the cycle would have 
to be shifted on to another set of years. But the text of the Chuen, 
and the commentary which you give under the 20th year of duke 
Ch‘aou, were evidently written from a Han point of view. Twenty- 
two cycles of 19 years are reckoned back from the time of the 
emperor Woo,—say B.c. 103 (103419 X22—521), and it is affirmed 
that in 521 the solstice coincided with the new moon because it 
did so in 103. But it did not do so, nor did the new moon then 
fall on the day assigned to it. That a writer near the time of Con- 
fucius should give wrong dates is very likely; but that they should 
be systematically wrong, so as to agree with an imperfect method of 
calculation adopted some centuries later, and founded on observations 
then made—about B.c. 103—of the actual position of the sun and 
moon, is so improbable that I cannot believe it. The Metonic cycle 
cannot be repeated twenty-two times without incurring an error of 


two or three days 
Again, on IX. xxviii. 1, and in some other passages, ‘T'so mentions 


the place of the year-star or Jupiter, and Mr. Chalmers contends 
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that they were all interpolated at a subsequent date. On the 
case in IX. xxviii. 1, he observes:—‘The position of the planet 
Jupiter was observed in the year B.c. 103, and recorded correctly 
by Sze-ma Ts‘éen, in Sing-ke (Sagittarius-Capricorn); and he thought, 
as the writer of the notices in the Tso Chuen evidently did likewise, 
that Jupiter's period was exactly 12 years. But if this had been 
the case, Jupiter should not have been in Sing-ke in the 28th year 
of duke Séang, B.c. 544, because the intervening time of 441 years is 


not divisible by 12. Moreover, Jupiter was not really in Sing-ke in. 


B.C. 544, but he would be there in 542, two years later. How then 
did the writer of the Chuen say that Jupiter was in Sing-ke, or ought 
to have been there, but “ nad licentiously advanced into Heuen-héaou 
(Capricorn-Aquarius)?” Probably. because such was the course of the 
planet, and such the Chinese manner of viewing it 240 (1220) 
years later,—say in B.c. 804. It might be 12 years before or after. 
And the writer, knowing this, ventured to count back two centuries 
and a half in cycles of 12, and then to affirm that the same pheno- 
menon had been observed .c. 544, and to found a story thereon. 
He could not have lived earlier than the time of Mencius. He might 
have been later. Jupiter in fact gains a sign every 86 years, or he 
completes seven circuits of the starry heavens in about 83 years 
instead of 84, and hence the discrepancy of 3 years, or 3 signs, 
between the observations of Sze-ma Ts‘éen and those on which Tso 
based his calculations. If he, or any authorities he had to quote 
from, had observed the planet in 3.c. 544, they would have said 
it was in Ta-ho (Libra-Scorpio), not in Stng-ke, and much less in 
Heuen-héaou. There would then have been a discrepancy of 5 signs 
between him and Sze-ma instead of 3. In the matter of the “ year- 
star,” as in that of the winter solstice, Tso-she is’ systematically 
wrong.’ 


I am not prepared to question the conclusions to which Mr. . 


Chalmers thus comes regarding the dates of the winter solstice, and 
the positions of the planet Jupiter, given in Tso’s commentary. But 
instead of saying, as he does, that Tso could not have lived earlier 
than the time of Mencius, and may have lived later, I would say 
that the narratives in which the Year-star is mentioned were made 
about that time, and interpolated into his Work during the Ts‘in 
dynasty or in the first Han. They will come under the second 
class of passages for the interpolation of which I have made provision 
on p. 35 of the first Chapter. But after all that Mr. Chalmers has 
said, my faith remains firm in the genuineness of the mass of Tso’s 
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narratives as composed by him from veritable documents contempo- 
raneous with the events to which they relate. 

3. Before passing on from the chronology of the text and of the 
Tso Chuen, it deserves to be pointed out that neither in the Classic 
nor the Commentary have we any 
indication of the dating of events 
with reference to the age of the dynasty of Chow or to the reigns of 
its kings. In each State they spoke of events with reference to the 
years of their own rulers. The Classic, divided into twelve Books 
according to the years of the twelve marquises of Loo, is one example 
of this. Another is found in the Chuen on VI. xvii. 4, where a 
minister of Ch‘ing, defending his ruler against the suspicions of Tsin, 
runs over various events, giving them all according to the years of 
the earl of Ch‘ing, without reference to those of the king of Chow 
or of the marquis of Tsin. We have a third in the Chuen at the 
end of II. ii, where Tso gives a resumé of certain affairs of Tsin, 
prior to the Ch‘un Ts‘éw’period, specifying them by the years of 
duke Hwuy of Loo. | 

Frequently, in order to make definite the date of an event, some 
other well known event, contemporaneous with it, is referred to. 
Thus, in the Chuen after LX. ix. 5, when the marguis of Tsin asks 
the age of the young marquis of Loo, Ke Woo-tsze replies that he 
was born in ‘the year of the meeting at Sha-suy.’ Again, in X. vii. 
in the 4th narrative appended to par. 4, a panic in Ch‘ing is referred 
to ‘the year when the descriptions of punishments were cast;’ and 
on par. 8 it is said that one of the sons of the marquis of Wei was 
born in ‘the year when Han Seuen-tsze became chief minister of 
Tsin, and went among the other States, paying complimentary visits.’ 

I need not adduce more examples. In these two ways are the 
dates of events determined :—by referring them to the years of some 
ruler of a State, or to some event of general notoriety, contempo- 
raneous with them. They are not in any single instance determined 
by reference to the era of the dynasty or to the reigns of the kings 
of Chow. This peculiarity seems again to indicate that the sway 
which Chow exercised over the States was feeble and imperfect. 
Chaou Yih calls attention to the fact that the princes or nobles in 
the early part of the Han dynasty continued to exercise the preroga- 
tive of dating events from the year of their appointment or suc- 
cession, and that the practice was stopped when the emperors of Han 
began to feel secure in their possession of the empire. It was in truth 
but a nominal supremacy which was yielded to the kings of Chow. 
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3. 


6. 


Ts‘ae Pib-hwang......... 

(FEA AD. B.c. 1,052. 
Ts‘ae Kung-how......... 

(Beet FE), » 946, 
Le eee FB, ,, 892. 
Wo0 wee GED, 5, 862. 
E AB, 4, 836, 
He FE), 808. 
Kung oo... (Hb, 760. 
Tae ..... CE, » 708. 
Seuen . CE, » 748, 
Hwan AD, a G13. 
GHG loutaceres Se Re), » 698. 
Died a captive in 

Ts‘00, i... ......... » 674, 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18° 


Ig: 


24, 
25, 
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Chwang ......... GHB), ie 
Wan 3D), " 
King ..00..0....GED, ,, 
Ding 2.2.2.2... CBB), . 
Killed in Ts‘oo, in 530. 
Ping 0.000... (2P), 


Restored by T's‘oo in 


AOU 265 Me dsc. cactd Cpe, 
Ch‘aou . ai} 2d; 
Chingy iveees: ( WY, 
SHINS cacgethyck iz ), 
Yuen (.3cdseacs, ( TU, 
BO ceutaneis eaeat FE), 


Ts‘ae was extinguished by 


bias 1 ee ene ee 


Princes of Tsin (77). Surname Ke. Marquises. 


Tang Shuh-yu (JAF EL) 


was invested with 


TANG Titian sooceds te: B.C. 1,106. 


His son Séeh BR) re- 
moved to Tsin, and 
was the first marquis 
of that State. Then 
we have:— 


W008" clones aia GAD. 
Chiing ........... C wk ), 
; ee ee ( J) ; 


whose years cannot 
be determined. Then 
come :— 


Tsing veces ees es CBR), 


857. 


7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14, 
15. 


16. 
17. 


Muh ... veccaeeee BD, 
Shang-shuh. RDO, 


Wan ......... BO), 


Goh... CBD), 


GAG xs iceveecesds BE), 
Séaou-tsze... fy =P). 
MINS godine seh GE) 


Pe 


839. 
821. 
810. 
783. 
779. 
744, 
737. 
722, 
716. 
707. 
702. 


For several rules Tsin had been maintaining a failing struggle against that 
branch of the ruling House which had been established with the title of earl in 
K‘euh-yuh eh 1K); and Hwan Shuh (2) AD) and Chwang HE {f): chiefs of 


K‘euh-yuh, enter in some lists into the line of the princes of Tsin. 


At last Ch‘ing, 


the successor of Chwang Pih, put Min to death, in 678, and was acknowledged by 


the king as ruler of Tsin. He is:— 

18. Woo.......GE, B.C. 
19, Héen ...... JER), 7 
20, He-ts'e.... FR) 
21. Ch'oh-taze( A. J), 
22. Hwnuy..... CH), “ 
23, Hwae...... fs) 

Wan..... (AD), 


677. 
675. 
650. 
650. 
649, 
635. 


634, 


Ling.......CEBD, 
Ching ... OAK, 
King...... (=), 


626. 
619. 
605. 
598. 
579. 
5/1. 
O00. 
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82. Ch‘aon .... AR), Bc. 530. 87. Yéw.......(sM), B.c, 487, 
83. K‘ng...... UA), » 824. 88. Léeh.......GAb, » 418, 
34. Ting....... FE), » 610. 89. Héaon.....C#), » 891. 
85. Ch'uh......(1)), » 473. 40. Teing...... BR), » 876. 
86. Gae........pe), 455 


In his second year Tsing was deprived of his State and title. It had, indeed, been 
only a nominal position which the representatives of T‘ang Shub-yu had for some 
time enjoyed, for they were merely puppets in the hands of the marquis of Wei 
(Bip). The great State of Tsin was broken up into three great marquisates, which 
subsequently claimed to be kingdoms ;—those of Wei (BB), Chaou GED and Han 
CH), the independent existence of which dates from 402, and which continued till 
they were absorbed by Ts‘in. 


VI. The princes of Ts‘aou (2), Surname Ke. Earls. 


1. Chin-toh. ...ffie $$), a brother of 14, Le or He... or {#), 8.0, 609. 
[king Woo. 


2. Tae Pih.....K {ED, 3.0. 1,051. 15. Ch‘aon...... RD, » 660. 
8. ChungKeun({l #4), ,, 1,000. 16. Kung....... (4b) » 651, 
4. Kung Pih...CES (A), ,, 933. 17. Wan......... (40), » 616. 
3. “Héaon Pih..(2% (A), , 898. 18. Seuen........ED, » 594, 
6. EPih....... 7% {E, , 863. 19. Chiing...... CK), » 576. 
7. Yéw Pih....W4{EP, ,, 833. 20. Woo......... ), » 553. 
8. Tae Pih....(3k {H, , 824. 21. Ping......... (FP) » 26. 
9. Hwnuy Pih.. (BE (A), , 794. 22. Taon......... (psi). » 522. 
10. Shib-foo....44 BP, 5 759. 28. Shing....... CED), » 83. 
11, Dake Muh. 2, , 758. 24, Yin... (), » 808, 
12. Hwon.......6D, =, 755.85. Teing....... HR), » 503, 
18. Chwang....GH, —,_—709.- 86. Pih-yang....{4 BH), . 500. 


Pih-yanz wa3 inade captive by Saaz in 433, and Ts aoa was then extinzuished. 


VIL. Princes of Ching (&}). Surname Ke. Earls. 


1. Yéw (2Q), a brother of king 9. Muh.......0BD, — ae. 626. 
Seuen, received investiture in . a 
p.c.805. Heisknownasduke 10 Ling......Cgap, » 604. 
Hwan @ iF] IN). 11. Séang..... (38) » 608. 

9 Woo owe ( = =) B.C "69 12. Taou rere CED, a 585. 

3. Chwang...(fb), TAR. 13. Chiing.... BK), » 583. 

4. Ch‘aou CRD “00 14. Le.. AD, or He (fe), » 069. 

. ‘ eeee ry ” . . 

Be. “Le cenidoess (J), 699. He fled from 15. Kéen...... HED, » 564, 
the State in 696, and Ch'aou 16. Ting....... CXE), » 528. 
ee but was murdered in 17. Héen...... (Bh), » 52, 

. Ivy 
Shing... ... 3) 499, 
. Tsze-mei..(F- A) » 694. 18. Shing.....CE¢>, » 499 
. R 19. Gae........ CR), » 61. 

7. Tsze-ying (F- BR) or Tsze-e 00. K (HE) aon 
(fF 1%), 693. He was killed ; ie =~ i. i ; 
in 679; and Le restored. 21. Yew voseee eh » 428. 

8. Wan....... (3D), » O71, 22 Seu........ GF), » 421. 
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Seu was murdered in 395; but before that Ch‘ing had become entirely dependent 
on the new State of Han. This allowed one other marquis known as Keun Yib 
A C,), or duke K‘ang RD to be named; but extinguished the State in 374. 


VIII The princes of Woo G&). Surname Ke. First, earls; then 
viscounts. After a time usurped the title of king. 


The State of Woo, under a branch of the House of Chow, began before the rise 
of the Chow dynasty, under T‘ae-pih k 4¥4; the eldest son of the lord of Chow 
afterwards kinged as king T‘ae by his great-grandson the duke of Chow), who fled 
from Chow, along with his next brother, under the circumstances referred to in Ana. 
VI. i. He was the first ruler of Woo. We have:— 


1. Tae-pih ......9X {Ep 4, Shub-tah.... AL 332). 

2. Chung-yung AH HE). 5. Chow-chang . Ji] ). 
3. Ke-kéen...... ZR fi. 

In Chow-chang’s time king Woo overthrew the dynasty of Shang, and confirmed 
him in the possession of Woo as a fief of the dynasty of Chow, with the title of earl. 
The point about the title is not clear; and we do not know when earl was exchanged 
for viscount. After Chow-chang we have:— 


6. Héung-suy ............. nd > SH. 1B, Hewoo cecisetacieces ens Ga = 9) 

7. Ko-séang ...........0008 (AP) HH). 14. K‘in-choo ............ FEED. 

8. K‘éang-kéw-e...... EAB). V5 s. OUNGW gopceectesseadesgieu ls: (Hi), 

9. Yu-k‘éaou-e-woo (PRS BE). 16. P*o-kaon. .............. GAD. 
10... Ko-l60: sic. cacaedeucs Ai] JD. T7e Kowpe. cisco dxc: (Aaj ay 
ll. Chow-yaon ............ C FA 44), 18. K‘eu-ts‘e ............ (FB), 
12. K‘euh-yn ............... ( Hiv 7| ); 19, Siw sing: a) B.C. 584, 


In his time Woo first began to have communication with the northern States 
which constituted the kingdom of Chow proper. Most of the names of its princes 
do not sound like Chinese names. 

20. Choo-fan..... B®). 3.c. 559. 28. Léaow we... FE, 3c. 525, 

21. Yu-chae......(BRSS), ,, 546. 24. Hob-leu......(GRI, ,, 513. 

22, Yuemoh......(ERH, ,, 542. 25. Foo-ch'ae... (AE), , 494. 

In 472 the king of Yueh extinguished Woo, when Foo-ch‘ae killed himself. 


IX. The princes of Yen Gf). Surname Ke. Sometimes called mar- 
quises, sometimes only earls. In the end assumed the title of king. 
Descended from Shih, duke of Shaou (Z Wa), often mentioned in the Shoo 
(See V. xvi. e al.). He was the first ruler of Yen. Eight of his descendants, whose 


names and years cannot be ascertained are said to have ruled in it, and we 
come to:— 


10. Hwuy...... RRR) ac. - 15. Muh......... BB BE, wc. 727. 
Lt, eager Le( fit PR), » 825. 16. Seuen ... .. CA PR), w. 409. 
12. King... .. tH, , 17, Hwan... ..dH BD, 696. 
13. a ee .. pe FH, 4, 765. 18. Duke Chwang GED), », 689. 
14. Ching... .. , AS, FR), -- +, 763. .. 19. Séang .. .. SB), » 656. 
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20. Seuen............CHP, Bc. 616. 32. Ching. ...J5N), B.c. 448. 
21. Chaon........ GHD, , 600. 33. Min...... BQ), 432. 
22, Woo. seecseeeeeeess GEE, 4 585. 34. LeorHe. GE oD, 401. 
23, Win eves cceseeees( BO, , 572. 85. Hwan.....0), » 37. 
4 Bs... GR, , 847. 36. Wan... 30, » 360. 
95. Hwoy.......-(EED, , 543. 87. King Yih(ZW BE), 881. 
26. Taon... SOD, » 584 28. Yih’s son Ktwae(F MS), 319. 
97. Kung. AD, , 527. 89. Ch'aon... AY AD, = ,,_--310. 
98. Pingsececeee 7D), 522. 40. Hwny....HR =), 277. 
29, Kéen ...s.ce-.-(AD, ,, 508. 41. Woo-ch'ing Gt Nt ED, » 270. 
30 Hien... ceeee-....JER, , 491. 42. “Heaon... (# 2, (256. 


81. Héaon v.ccce-0s--(2), , 463. 43. Theking He(E BH), 253. 
He was made epee and the State extinguished, by Ts‘in in 22]. 


X. The princes of Ch'in (Bf). Surname Kwei Gf), as being 
descended from Shun. Marquises. 


4 


King Woo, it is said, gave his eldest daughter in marriage to a Kwei Mwan 
C1 i> the son of his chief potter, and invested him with Ch‘in. He was the first 
marquis, and is known as duke Hoo aA ZX). After him come:— 


2. Shin...... CFA). 12. Hwan.....44), » 743. 
8. Séang.... AH). 13. % sistas (), 7085. 
4, Héaon... (2). 14. AAD, » 699. 
5. Shin ......CEED. 15. a GEE), » 698. 
6. Yéw...... (YD), Bc. 8538. 16. Seuen.... (BD, , 691. 
7. Le GD or He (®), , 830. 17. Muh.......0B), » 646. 
8. Woo...... GR), » 795. 18 Kung......CF), » 630. 
| ane (FE), » 780, 19. Ling...... Cab), » 612. 
10. Ping......AP, » 777, 20. Chiing ... JH), 897. 
ll. Wan......(3), 754, 21. Gae.......Ce), 567. 


Gae strangled himself in 533, aid the State was held by a prince of T's‘oo till 528, 
when the Kwei line was restored. We have:— 


22. Hwuy ... (HA), pc. 527 24. Min........(B), Bc. 500. 
23, Hwae. ... fHD, » 504, 


Min was killed, and the State extinguished by Ts‘oo, in 478,—the year in which 
Confucius died. 


XI. The princes of Sung GY. Surname Tsze (-f), as being the 
descendants of the sovereigns of Yin or Shang, the representatives 
of T‘ang the Successful. 


1. K‘e, viscount of Wei (i F- Rip. 3. K‘e,dukeof Sung AAR) 


was made duke of Sung,—say in B.c. 1,052. 
B.c.1,111 (See the Shoo, V.viii.) 4. Duke Ting (J DB), , 999. 
2. Wei Chung (fat fH), .c.1,077. 5. Min ........ GED, 984. 
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6. Yang ......... (RA), ac. 907. 20. Chiing ...... Gi), sc. 685. 
7. Le sere GE, 892.1. Ch'non ... GD, =, «18. 
8. Ee eo RD » 857, 22. Wan... (30), =, 609. 
9. Hwuy.........CHR), » 829. 23. Kung......... (Fb, » 987. 
10. Gace D, 4, 799. Ok Ping we, PP, 574. 
ll. Tae... BD, =, 798.25. Yuen... eee. GD,  , 530. 
12. Woo ........ GQ), =, 764.26. King... CD, BS 
13. Seuen ........CH), » 746. 27. Ch‘aou ... ... HE), » dl, 
14. Mah ......... BB), » «727. = 88. Taou ......... CP, » 403. 
15. Shang........H), 718.23. Haw veces. HO, 394. 
16. Chwanz.....GH), 708.89. Peih........ CS, 87. 
17, Min ... Bg orj®), 690.81. Teih.ch'ing. AY 4, 368. 
18, Hwan.........9A) =, 580, 82. Vemereeee san 4B), =, 807. 
19. Séang......... , . 64s. 


Yen took ths title of king in 317, but Sung was extinguished by Ts‘e in 285, 
and Yen fie] t2 Waa and there died. Indeed from the time of duke Taou, Sung 
had beco ne dependent on Ts‘e. There is mach difficulty in fixing the number of 
years that dakes King and the second Ch‘aou ruled. 


XII. The princes of Ts‘e (ZR). Surname Keang (#), as being 
descended from Yaou's chief minister. Marquises. 


1. Shang-foo (fat Kr), who appears to have been one of the principal advisers 
of Wan anl Woo both in peace and war, was invested by Woo with Ts‘e, and is 
known as Tae Kung Ok 4x). Then we have:— 


2. DukeTing®’J 2S), 3.01,076. 16. Héaou....(#), —B.,. 64. 
8. Yih... .. (G), , 1,050. 17. Chiaon.... HD, » 631. 
4. Kwei......CF), » 999. IB Bae SS), » 611. 
5. Gao... ... Ge), » 983, 19. Hwny.....GBQ, » 607. 
6. Hoo... ... AA), , «6892. «20. Kéing...... (UBD, » B97. 
7, Héen......GBR), » «858. «21. Ling....... BBO, » 880. 
8. Woo ......GEP, | 849. «22. Chwang. GEE), » B52. 
G5. Leases! (FEB), , 6823, «23. King... ... 6), » 546. 
10. Wan......C30), , «BLA «8k. Gan Yu-texe JR >,, 488, 
ll. Ching... iQ), , 802. «25. Taon...... CPD, » 487. 
12. Chwanz. GEE), , «798. «26. Kéen...... FA), » 483. 
13. Le or He (ff or {), ,, 729. 27. Piing......C7P), » 479. 
14. Séang.....CEE), , 696. 28. Seuen.... CEP, » 454. 
15. Hwan... .¢ED), , «6688. «29. Kang... HO), » 403. 


For a considerable time the princes of Ts‘e had been at the mercy of the Heads 
of the Ch‘in CSD) family, the most powerful in the State. A prince of Ch'in took 
refuge in Ts‘e in B.c. 671 (See the Chuen on III. xxii. 3), and his descendants ere 
long grew into a powerful clan, and conceived the idea of superseding the line of 
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Kéang. They were known as Ch‘ins BRE, but that surname they exchanged for 
T‘éen ( Hy );—it is not known when or why. In 390 T‘éen Ho (HAD removed 
duke K‘ang from his capital, and placed him in a city near the sea, where he might 
maintain the sacrifices to his ancestors; and there he led an inglorious life till 378, 
when the line of Kéang came to a close. T‘éen Ho made application to the king of 
Chow and to the feudal princes to be acknowledged himself as marquis of Ts‘e, which 
was acceded to, and his first year dates from 385. 
Of the line of T‘éen in Ts‘e we have:— 


1. Tekung Ho TKA Ac. 885. 5. Min......... GS, B.c. 812, 
2. Hwan... ...7D), » 883. 6. Séang...... FB), » 281. 
3. King Wei. Oe ), » or2. 7. Kéen........ (GE), » 263. 


4, King Seuen('H. -), » ool, 
Kéen continued till the first year of the dynasty of Ts‘in, B.c. 220, when he made 
his submission to the new Power, and the independent existence of Ts‘e ceased. 


XII. The princes of Ts‘oo (He): Surname Me (=F). Viscounts: 


They claimed to be descended from the ancient emperor Chuen-heuh Cs }ep: 
but the first who had the surname Me appears to have been a Ke-léen ZED, 
about the dawn of historic times. A Yuh Heung ( 88 §&) is mentioned with distinc. 
tion in the time of king Wan, and his great-grandson, Heung Yih (BE 4), was 
invested with Ts‘oo by king Ch‘ing, as a viscount. It was not very long till the 
title of viscount was discarded, and that of king usurped. The Héung was a clan- 
naine, derived from Yuh Heung. 


1, Héung Yih (HERE). 17. King Woo Cpe —, B.C. 739. 
2. Héung E... (Sh, g.c. 1,077. The title of king was 
3. Tah (SH) , 1,051. assumed in 703. 
HB) Saag or Wabeeeae (2), , 688. 
4, » Shing nie Mi 19. Heung Kéen, title Chwang-gaou 
5. ” Yang Sp ” 945. Bis, iF 5h), " 675, 
6. , Kieu (4). Hoassumed 99. King Chting Gi -E, ,, 670. 
the title of king about 886, but 
Ss Q1. Muh... ...... BB) 624, 
gave it up again through fear ae” 2 
of king Le of Chow. 22. Chwang...... Gib, » 612. 
7. Héung Che-hung( $247 ),x.c.866. 23. Kung ... ... BS, » 589. 
8. You (HIE) 865. 24. Kang ... ... HD, » 558, 
5 ” ae %), ” ne 25. Héung Keun, title Kéah- 
” ung 7a” ” 2. pace 3 FRE, 543. 
10 » Yen (spy), » 836. d : = 
a 26. King Ling...( , » 589. 
11. »  Séang( 7g ), » 826. ‘ 
8 e a ss a (), " 527. 
12, »  Seun Ff), » 820. 
on 28. Ch‘aou... ... (HE), » 514, 
13. , Oh...(R), » 798. 
29. Hwuy........(3),  ,, 487. 
14, H, title J oh-gaou( fz a 
Fl HED ae 30. Kéen .........(fH),  ,, 480. 
15. i‘ K‘an, title Séaou-gaou i ° 3l. Shing vee ceeeee Ce, ” 406. 
BR, a Fp), 762. 82. Taou ......... Cpa, » 400. 
16. _,, Heuen, title Fun-maou 83. Suh... Gp, . 379. 
(Hay, BE), » 756, 84, Scuen......... CE, 868. 
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35. Wei ....... AD, pc. 888. 89. Yew... (A, oc. 288. 
36. Hwae......... CE, — eee 40, The King Hoo-ts‘oo( 

37. K‘ing-stang (LA a 294. (FB ¥) i 226. 
38. K'aou-léeh E Rf) 961. Ts‘in extinguished Ts‘oo in 222, 


XIV. The princes of Ts‘in @. Surname Ying GR. At first 
only earls. 


They claimed to be descended from the ancient emperor Chuen-heuh, through 
Pib-e ( (A sD or Pih-yih Gis| ), the forester of Shun (Shoo, IL. i. 22), who is said 
to have given him the surname of Ying. Sze-ma Ts‘éen traces the family down 
through the Héa and Shang dynasties, but there is much that is evidently fabulous 
in the statements which he makes. At last we arrive at the time of king Héaou of 
Chow, who was so pleased with the ability displayed by Fei-tsze GE pH, a scion of 
the family, in keeping cattle, that he employed him to look after his herds of horses, 
‘between the K-éen and the Wei wT. Ye zZ. Fea ), and invested him with the small 
territory of Ts‘in, as chief of an attached State, there to maintain the sacrifices to 
the Ying. Fei-tsze ovcupies the first place in the list of the princes of Ts‘in, 


1, Fei-tsze. ... GE >), B.c. 908. 4. Ts‘in Chung... Be 4), B.c, 843, 
2. Ts‘tin How. CS FR), » 896. 5. Duke Chwang OFE BD), 8 JEU: 
8. Kung-pih. (AS {AD,  ,, 846.6. Séang..........4GB, 776. 


Séang gave important assistance to the House of Chow in the troubles connected 
with the death of king Yéw, and the removal of the capital by king P‘ing to the 
east, and his rank was raised in 7 (9 to that of earl, an | Ts‘in had now an independent 
existence anong the other fiefs of Chow. Its territory was also greatly increased, 
and Séang received, what Chinese writers think wss of evil omen, the old domain of 
the princes of Chow from mount K‘e westwards. 


7, Duke Wain .( 2 BY, vc. 764. 23. Tsaou (BBD, onc. 441, 
8. Ning ...... ...CR®), , vid. 24. Hwae Cf, 427, 
9, Ch'uh.tsze ...(HH >, of. «Ue, 25, Ling ......... (ap) (428. 
10. Woo... ... (BE), , 696. 26. Kéen......... (FD, » 413. 
11. Tih............f, , 676. 27. Hwny... ... (HA), » 398. 
12. eh eee = 8 » 674. 28 Ch'uh-tsze...H4 FP), 3 «B80. 
13. Ching... ....JQ, , 662. 29, Héen....... Cp), » 383. 
14, Moh... ... ... BB, , 658. 30, Héaon... ... (=), » 360. 
15, Kang... ... CB, , 619, 81. King Hwuy-wain E30 

16, Kung......... GR), ap 1007: It was in oF that the see 
17. Hwan.........4ED, 5 608. of king was first assumed. 

18. King ......... CE), » 575. 82. King Woo...GR-) ,, 309. 
19. Gae ww... ... Cex), » O30, 33. Ch‘aou-stéang HY 3®), » 805, 
20. Hwuy......... CEA), » 499. 34. Héaouwan. (2E30), . 249. 
21. Tao wce2cja8 Gib » 490. 35. Chwang-séang Ht 3©), » 248, 
22. Lekung......JB HL), ,, 475. 36. Ching......... EX), 24d. 
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Became king in 245, and succeeded in establishing his sway.over all the other 
States in 220, from which year dates the commencement of the Ts‘in dynasty. He 
reigned under the style of Af EA Fj, emperor the First, till 209. In 208 he was 
succeeded by his son, emperor the Second (7 {it 3 if) and with his death in 
204 the short-lived dynasty may be said to have ended. 
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IT SEEMS DESIRABLE AT THE CLOSE OF THIS CHAPTER TO 
APPEND A TABLE OF THE CYCLE OF SIXTY. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE CHINA OF THE CH‘UN TS‘EW PERIOD:—CONSIDERED IN 
RELATION TO ITS TERRITORIAL EXTENT; THE 
DISORDER WHICH PREVAILED; THE GROWIH AND ENCROACH- 
MENTS OF THE LARGER STATES; AND THE BARBAROUS 
TRIBES WHICH SURROUNDED IT. 


1. Qn the territorial extent of the kingdom of Chow, and the 
names of the feudal States composing it, during the Ch‘nn Ts‘éw 
Territorial extent and component States, period, I have nothing to add to 
what I have said on the same subjects for the period embraced in 
the Book of Poetry, on pp. 127-131 of the prolegomena to volume 
IV. A study of the large map accompanying this Chapter, in its 
two-fold form, with the names on the one in English and on the 
other in Chinese, will give the reader a more correct idea of these 
points than many pages of description could do. The period of the 
Book of Poetry overlapped that of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw by more than a 
hundred years. No new State arose during the latter, though several 
came into greater prominence than had formerly belonged to them; 
and the enlargement of territory which took place arose chiefly from 
the greater development which the position of Tsin, Ts‘oo, and Ts‘in 
enabled them to give themselves. 

2. It is often said that the period embraced in the Ch‘un Ts‘éw 
was one of disorder,—a social and political disorganization to be 
compared with the physical disorder caused by the inundating waters 

Disorder of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw period; —) Which called forth the labours of the 
referred to its causes. : great Yu so many ages before.! Men- 
cius tells us that the Classic does not contain a single instance of a 
righteous war, a war, according to him, being righteous only when 
tne supreme authority had marshalled its forces to punish some 
disobedient vassal, whereas, during the period chronicled by Con- 
fucius, we have nothing but the strifes and collisions of the various 
feudal States among themselves.2 This is not absolutely correct, but 
it is an approximation to the truth. The disorder of the period, 
however, was only the sequel of the disorder that preceded it. Not 
long before it commenced, king P‘ing had transferred the capital to 
the east in 769, in consequence of the death of his father king Yéw 
at the hands of some of the wild tribes of the Jung. This movement 
was an open acknowledgment of the weakness of the sovereign 


1 See Mencius, III. Pt. ii. IX. 11. 2 Mencius, VII. Pt. ii, II. 
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power, which had been brought very low towards the end of the 
first half of the 9th century, B.c., and had only partially revived 
during the long reign of king Seuen. I doubt, indeed, whether it 
had been very strong in what is regarded as its golden age, after 
the duke of Chow had consolidated the dynasty, and introduced his 
code of ceremonial and political regulations. The theory was then 
good, but the practice was very indifferent. 

The, process of degeneracy and disintegration, however, was very 
marked from the beginning of the 9th century. Itis an acknowledged 
fact that about B.c. 880 the chief of the powerful southern State of 
Ts‘oo usurped for a time the title of king, and wished to declare himself 
independent of the kings of Chow. When the Ch‘un Ts‘éw period 
opens upon us, we find existing an all but anarchal condition of 
things. There was virtually no king in China in those days, and 
the lord of each feudal State did what was right in his own eyes. 
In 706, the earl of Ch‘ing the most recently established of all the 
States, if perhaps we should except Ts‘in, engaged in hostilities 
with the king himself, who was wounded in the battle between them. 

King Woo and the duke of Chow had parcelled out their conquest 
—the kingdom of Shang—among the scions of their own family and 
their adherents of other surnames, with the representatives of Tang 
the Successful and other great Names in the previous history of the 
country. How many the feudal States, great and small, were at the 
most, I will not venture to say even approximately. The theory of 
the constitution left them very considerable liberty in the administra- 
tion of their internal affairs, and in their relations with one another. 
They were to be content with their allotments of territory and not 
infringe on those of their neighbours, maintaining a good mutual 
understanding by means of court visits? and visits of friendship or 
compliment,‘ and by interchanging communications on all important 
events occurring within their borders. Any breaking of the peace 
or unjust attack of one State by another was to be represented to 
the royal court, and the king would then call into the field the 
unwieldy forces at his disposal, and deal justice on the offender. 

But this beautiful theory of government presupposed a wonder- 
ful freedom from jealousy and ambition on the part of the feudal 
lords, and an overwhelming superiority of force on the part of the 
king; and, neither of these things existing, the constitution of the 
kingdom was torn into shreds. Instead of the harmony which the 


3 BR. 4 pa. 
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principles of benevolence and righteousness, carried out with 
courtesy and in accordance with the rules of propriety, should have 
produced, we find the States biting and devouring one another, 
while the large and strong oppressed and absorbed the small and 
weak. In the Chuen on IX. xxix. 7, during a dispute at the court 
of Tsin on some encroachments which Loo had made on the territory 
of K‘e, an officer reminds the marquis of what Tsin itself had done 
in the same way. ‘The princes,’ said he, ‘of Yu, Kwoh, Tséaou, 
Hwah, Hoh, Yang, Han, and Wei were Kes, and Tsin’s greatness is 
owing to its absorbing of their territories. If it had not encroached 
on the small States, where would it have found territory to take? 
Since the times of Woo and Héen, we have annexed many of them, 
and who can call us to account for what we have done?’ The fact 
was that Might had come to take the place of Right; and while states- 
men were ever ready to talk of the fundamental principles of justice, 
benevolence, and loyalty, the process of spoliation went on.5 The 
number of States was continually becoming less, the smaller melting 
away into the larger. ‘The good old rule’ came more and more 
into vogue, 
‘the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.’ 

8. To ameliorate the evils arising from this state of disorder 
and anarchy, and to keep it moreover in check, there arose during 
the Ch‘un Ts‘éw period the singular device of presiding chiefs,—the 

The system of presiding chiefs. system of one State taking the lead and 
direction of all the others, and exercising really royal functions 
throughout the kingdom, while yet there was a profession of loyal 
attachment to the House of Chow. The seeds of this contrivance 
were sown, perhaps, at the very commencement of the dynasty, 
when the dukes of Chow and Shaou were appointed viceroys over 
the eastern and western portions of the kingdom respectively, and 
other princes were made, on their first investiture, ‘chiefs of regions,1 
embracing their own States and others adjacent to them. These 
arrangements were disused as the kings of Chow felt secure in their 
supremacy over all the States, and the nominees in the first instance 
had been sincerely loyal and devoted to the establishment of the 
dynasty; but now in the Ch‘un Ts‘éw period the kings were not 


5 See the discourse of Ke Wan-tsze in the Chuen on VI. xviii. 9 asa specimen of the admirable 
sentiments which men, themselves of questionable character and course, could express. 
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sufficiently sure of any of their vassals to delegate them to such an 
office. When one raised himself to the position, they were obliged 
unwillingly to confirm him in it. 

Five of these presiding chiefs are named during the time under 
our review2:—Hwan of Ts‘e (683-642); W&n of Tsin (634-627); 
Séang of Sung (649-636); Muh of Ts‘in (658-620); and Chwang of 
Ts‘oo (612-590). The first two, however, are the best, and I think 
the only representatives of the system. Hwan was endowed with an 
extraordinary amount of magnanimity, and W&n had been disciplined 
by a long experience of misfortune, and was subtile and scheming: 
Both of then were fully acknowledged as directors and controllers of 
the States generally by the court of Chow; and it seems to me not 
unlikely that if Wan had been a younger man when he came to the 
marquisate of Tsin, and his rule had been protracted to as great a 
length as that of Hwan, he would have gone on to supersede the 
dynasty of Chow altogether, and we should have had a dynasty of Tsin 
nearly nine hundred years earlier than it occurs in Chinese chronology. 
As it was, his successors, till nearly the end of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw period, 
claimed for their State the leading place in the kingdom; and it was 
generally conceded to them. Though the system of which I am 
speaking be connected with the names of the five princes which I have 
mentioned, it yet continued to subsist after them. They were simply 
the first to vindicate, or to endeavour to vindicate, a commanding 
influence for the States to which they belonged throughout the king- 
dom; and though neither Hwan nor Wan had any one among their 
successors fully equal to them, they had many who tried to assert a 
supremacy, and Tsin, as I have said, was long acknowledged to be 
“lord of covenants.’ 

Séang of Sung was not entitled to a place among the five chiefs, 
either from his own character, or from the strength and resources 
of his State. He appears rather as a madman than a man of steady 
purpose; and many scholars exclude ‘his name from the category, 
and introduce instead Hoh-leu of Woo or Kow-ts‘éen of Yueh. 
Nor is Muh of Ts‘in much better entitled to the place assigned 
to him, for though he was a prince of very superior character to 
Séang, his influence was felt only in the west of the kingdom, and 
not by the States generally. Chwang of Ts‘oo, moreover, did 
certainly exercise the influence of a chief over several of the States, 
but he was not acknowledged as such by the king of Chow, and the 


2 See Mencius, VI. Pt. ii. VI. 
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title of king which he claimed for himself sufficiently showed his 
feeling and purpose towards the existing dynasty. Still he and other 
kings of Ts‘oo called the States frequently together, and many 
responded to their summons, knowing that a refusal would incur 
their resentment, and be visited with direst punishment. 

I am inclined to believe that the system of presiding chiefs, or 
rather of leading States, did in a degree mitigate the evils of the 
prevailing disorder. Ts‘e and Tsin certainly kept in check the 
encroachments of Ts‘oo, which, barbarous as it was, would other- 
wise have speedily advanced to the overthrow of the House of Chow. 
Yet the system increased the misery that abounded, and if it retarded, 
perhaps, the downfall of the descendants of king Woo, it served to 
show that that was unavoidable in the end. It was most anomalous,— 
an imperium in imperio,—and weakened the bond of loyal attachment 
to the throne. Of what use were the kings of Chow, if they could 
not do their proper work of government, but must be continually 
devolving it on one or other of their vassals? No line of rulers can 
continue to keep possession of the supreme authority in a nation, if 
their incompetency be demonstrated for centuries together. The 
sentimental loyalty of Confucius had lost its attractions by the time 
of Mencius, who was ever on the outlook for ‘a minister of Heaven,’ 
who should make an end of Chow and of the contentions among the 
warring States together. 

But the system also increased the expenditure of the smaller 
States. There still remained their dues to the kings of Chow, even 
though they paid them so irregularly that we have instances of 
messengers being sent from court to Loo, and doubtless they were 
sent to other States as well, to beg for money and other supplies. 
But they had also to meet the requisitions of the ruling State, and 
sometimes of more than one at the same time. There are many 
allusions in the narratives of Tso to the arbitrariness and severity 
of those requisitions. On X. xiii. 5, 6, for instance, we find Tsze- 
ch‘an of Ch‘ing disputing on this point with the ministers of Tsin. 
‘Formerly,’ said he, ‘the sons of Heaven regulated the amount of 
contribution according to the rank of the State. Ch‘ing ranks as the 
territory of an earl or a baron, and yet its contribution is now on 
the scale of a duke or a marquis. There is no regular rule for 
what we have to pay; and when our small State fails in rendering 
what is required, it is held to be an offender. When our contribu- 
tions and offerings have no limit set to them, we have only to wait 
for our ruin.’ It is evident, as we study the history of this system 
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of a leading State, that there was no help to come from it to the 
House of Chow, and no permanent alleviation of the evils under 
which the nation was suffering. 

4. At the close of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw period the kingdom was in a 
worse and more hopeless condition than at its commencement; and 
it seems strange to us that it did not enter into the mind of Confu- 
cius to forecast that the feudal system which had so long prevailed 
in China was ‘waxen old and ready to vanish away.’ But what 
State was to come out victorious from its conflicts with all the 
others, and take the lead in settling a new order of things? Only 
the event could reveal this, but it could be known that the struggle 
for supremacy would lie between two or three powers; and the 

The growth of some of the States an important) study of their growth supplies 
subject of study. The causes of it. J one of the most important les- 
sons which. the Work of the sage and the Commentary of Tso are 
calculated to teach us. 

A glance at the map shows us that the China proper of Chow 
was confined at first within narrow limits. Even at the beginning of 
the Ch‘un Tsw period it consisted of merely a few States of no great 
size, lying on either side of the Yellow River, from the point where 
its channel makes a sudden bend to the east onwards to its mouth. 

North of the Royal Domain was Tsin, but, though a fief dating 
from the commencement of the kingdom, its growth had been so 
slow, that it is not till the second year of duke He, B.c. 657, that it 
appears in Confucius’ text, on the eve of its subjugation of the 
small States of Yu and Kwoh. This was the first step which Tsin 
took in the career of enlargement by which it ere long attained to 


so great a size. 
South of the Domain was Ts‘oo; and, though it had been 


founded in the time of king Ch‘ing, it does not appear in the 
text of our Classic till the tenth year of duke Chwang, B.c. 683. 
It is then called King, and we do not meet with it under the name 
of Ts‘oo till the first year of duke He, 3.c. 658. 

West from the Domain was Ts‘in, the first lord of which was given 
a local habitation and name only in B.c. 908; and it did not become 
an independent fief of the kingdom till the year 769. Its first 
appearance in our text is in the fifteenth year of duke He, B.c. 644. 

A long way east from Ts‘oo, and bordering on the sea, was the 
State of Woo, which, though claiming an earlier origin than the 
kingdom of Chow itself, is not mentioned in the classic till the 
Seventh year of duke Ch‘ing, B.c. 582. 
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But it will be observed that these four States had from their 
situation grand opportunities for increasing their territory and their 
population; and the consequence was that before the end of the Ch‘un 
Ts‘éw period each of them occupied an extent of country many times 
larger than the Royal Domain, whileTs‘0o was nearly as large as all the 
Middle States, as those of Chow proper were called, together. The way 
in which it and Tsin proceeded was by extinguishing and absorbing 
the smaller States adjacent to them, and by a constant process of 
subjugating the barbarous tribes, which lay on the south and west of 
Ts‘oo, and on the north and east of Tsin. Ts‘in lay farther off from 
the settled parts of the country, and its princes had not so much to 
do in absorbing smaller States, but they early established their sway 
over all the Jung, or the wild hordes of the west. The leadership, 
which I have said in the preceding paragraph is improperly ascribed 
to duke Muh of Ts‘in as being over the feudal States belonged ta 
him in his relation to the Jung. The sea forbade any extension 
of the border of Woo on the east, ,but it found much land to be 
occupied on the north and south, and its armies, going up the 
Kéang or Yang-tsze, met those of Ts‘oo, and fought with them for 
the possession of the country between that great river and the Hwae. 

The States of Chow proper had little room for any similar 
expansion. They were closely massed together. From the first 
immigration of the ancestors of the Chinese tribe, their course had 
been eastwards and mainly along the course of the Yellow River, and 
most of the older occupants of the country had been pushed before 
them to the borders of the sea. Ts‘e extended right to the sea, and 
so did Ke which the other absorbed. Then came the small States of 
K‘e and Keu, the latter of which had a sea border, while they do not 
seem to have ever thought of pushing their way into what is now called 
the promontory of Shan-tung. The people of both K‘e and Keu were 
often taunted by the other States with belonging themselves to the 
EK barbarians. South from Keu there was a tract extending inland 
a considerable way, occupied by E tribes and the half-civilized peo- 
ple of Seu, and reaching down to the hordes of the Hwae, which 
Loo pleased itself with the idea of reducing, but which it was 
never able to reduce. Altogether there was, as I have said, hardly 
any room for the growth of these middle States. Ts‘e was the 
strongest of them, and longest maintained its independence, ulti- 
mately absorbing Sung, which had itself previously absorbed Ts‘aou. 
Of the others, Heu, Ts‘ae, Ch‘in, the two Choo, Loo, and in the end 

1 See the She, Part, IV., Bk. II., ode IH. 
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Ch‘ing fell to Ts‘oo, and Wei became dependent on one of the mar- 
quisates or kingdoms into which Tsin was divided. 

Woo for a time made rapid progress, and seemed as if it would 
at least wrest the sovereignty of the south from Ts‘oo; but its down- 
fall was more rapid than its rise had been. It was extinguished by 
Yueh a very few years after the close of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw period, 
and Yueh itself had ere long to succumb to Ts‘oo, 

Thus, as time went on, it became increasingly clear that the final 
struggle for the supreme power would be between Ts‘in and Ts‘oo. 
If Tsin had remained entire, it would probably have been more 
than a match for them both; but the elements of disorganization 
had long been at work in it, and it was divided, about the year 
B.C. 400, into three marquisates. The lords of these soon claimed, 
all of them, the title of king, and the way in which they maintained 
for a century and a half the struggle with Ts‘in and Ts‘oo shows 
how great the power of Tsin unbroken would have been. Ts‘e and 
Yen also assumed the royal style, and made a gallant defence 
against the powers of the west and the south; but they would not 
have held out so long as they did but for the distance which inter- 
vened between them and the centres of both their adversaries. 
Ts‘in at last bore down all opposition, and though of all the great 
States that developed during the Ch‘un Ts‘éw period it was the 
latest to make its appearance, it remained master of the field. 
From the kings of Chow it cannot be said to have met with any 
resistance. Their history for three hundred years before the 
extinction of the dynasty is almost a blank. They continued to 
hold a nominal occupancy of the throne so long only because there 
were so many other princes contending for it. 

The above review of the closing centuries of the dynasty of Chow, 
and of its overthrow by the king of Ts‘in, seems to prove, brief as 
it has been, that, given a number of warring States or nations, vic- 
tory will in the long run declare itself in favour of that one which 
has the most extensive territory and the largest population. Ts‘in 
and T’s‘oo, when they first came into contact with the States of 
Chow proper, were, no doubt, inferior to them in the arts of civiliza- 
tion generally, and among these of the art of war; but they had 
vast resources and a rude energy, which compensated in the first 
place for want of skill, and they soon learned from their adversaries 
whatever was required for their effective application. <A fixedness 
of purpose and recklessness in the expenditure of human life char- 
acterized their measures, and the stru ggle came at last to be mainly 
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between themselves. It ended more from the exhaustion of the 
combatants than from any real superiority on the part of Ts‘in. 

While the downfall of Chow has led me thus to speak of the 
success which must inevitably attend the efforts of the combatant 
whose resources are the greatest, if the contents of my volume led 
me to trace the history of China downwards for a few more years, 
it would be as evident that, while material strength is sure, when 
not deficient in warlike skill, to gain a conquest, it cannot consoli- 
date it. The brief existence of the Ts‘in dynasty seemed but to 
afford a breathing time to the warring States, and then China 
became once more horrid with the din of arms. Most of the States 
which had contended over the throne of Chow again took the field, 
and others with them, until, after sixteen years more of strife and 
misery, the contest was decided in favour of the House of Han, 
which joined to force of arms respect for the traditions of the coun- 
try, and a profession at least of reverence for the virtues of justice 
and benevolence. 

6. An incident occurred during the time of duke Séang which 
deserves to have attention called to it, as illustrating the saying that 
‘there is nothing new under the sun,’ where we should not expect 
its illustration. The strife between Ts‘oo and Tsin was then at its 
height; and the States generally were groaning under the miseries 
which it occasioned. It occurred to Héang Seuh, a minister of 

An endeavour made to put an) Ung, that he would be deserving well of 
ene war by covenant ae country if he could put an end to the 
constant wars. The idea of a Peace Society took possession of his 
mind. He was by no means without ability himself, and had a 
faculty for negotiation and intrigue. He was, no doubt, sincerely 
desirous to abate the evils which abounded, but we are sorry to find 
that he was ambitious also ‘to get a name’ for himself by his measure, 
and had an eye to more substantial advantages as well. How his 
scheme worked itself out in his own mind we do not know; but 
after long brooding over it, he succeeded in giving it a practical 
shape, which may have been modified by the force of circumstances. 

Being on friendly terms with the chief ministers of Tsin and 
Ts‘oo, he first submitted his plan to them, and procured their assent 
to it. In Tsin they said, ‘War is destructive to the people and eats 
up our resources; and it is the greatest calamity of the small States. 
Seuh’s plan will perhaps turn out impracticable, but we must give 
it our sanction; for if we do not, Ts‘oo will do it, and so improve 
its position with the States to our disadvantage.’ Similarly they 
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reasoned and agreed in Ts‘oo, Ts‘e, and Ts‘in, The great powers 
appeared all to be willing. 

Having succeeded thus far, Seuh proceeded to call a meeting of 
the States generally, and in the summer of 535 the representatives 
of not fewer than fourteen of them met in the capital of Sung. 
Various jealousies were displayed in making the arrangements pre- 
liminary to a covenant. Ts‘e and Ts‘in were exempted from taking 
the oath, so that the agreement was narrowed to a compact between 
Ts‘oo and Tsin, and the States which adhered to them respectively ; 
and though this would secure a temporary peace to the kingdom, yet 
the two other great States, being left unbound, might take advan- 
tage of it, to prosecute their own ambitious designs. Ts‘co, more- 
over, displayed a fierce and unconciliating spirit which promised ill 
for the permanence of the arrangement. However, the covenant 
was accepted with these drawbacks. There should be war no more! 
And to assure so desirable an end, the princes who had been in the 
habit of acknowledging the superiority of Ts‘oo should show their 
respect for Tsin by appearing at its court, and those who had been 
adherents of Tsin should similarly appear at the court of Ts‘oo. 
Thus these two Powers would receive the homage of all the 
States; and it was implied, perhaps, that they would unite their 
forces to punish any State which should break the general peace. 
Nothing was said of the loyal service which was due from them 
all to the kings of Chow; and Ts‘in and Ts‘e were left, as I 
have said, unfettered, to take their own course. I apprehend 
that the princes and ministers who were at the meeting separated 
without much hope of the pacification being permanent;—as indeed 
it did not prove to be. Héang Seuh alone thought that he had 
accomplished a great work; and without being satisfied, as we wish 
that he had been, with the consciousness that he had done so, he 
proceeded to ask a grant of lands and towns from the duke of Sung 
as a reward for ‘arresting the occasion of death.’ His application 
was acceded to, but it did not take effect. Seuh showed the charter 
of the grant which he had obtained to Tsze-han the chief minister 
of the State, who said to him, ‘It is by their arms that Tsin and 
Ts‘oo keep the small States in awe. Standing in awe, the high and 
low in them are loving and harmonious, and thus the States are kept 
quiet, and do service to the great powers, securing their own pre- 
servation and escaping ruin. Who can do away with the instruments 
of war? They have been long in requisition. By them the lawless 
are kept in awe, and accomplished virtue is displayed On them 
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depends the preservation or the ruin of a country;—and you have 
been seeking to do away with them. Your scheme is a delusion, 
and there could be no greater offence than to lead the States astray 
by it. And not content with having escaped punishment, you have 
sought for reward!” With this he cut the document in pieces and 
cast it away, while Seuh submitted, and made no further claim to 
the grant which had been assigned to him. 

So ended the first attempt which was made in the world to put 
an end to war on principles of expediency and by political arrange- 
ments. It was a delusion and proved a failure; but there must 
have been a deep and wide-spread feeling of the miseries which it 
was intended to remove, to secure for it its temporary acceptance. 
Though a delusion it was, it was a brilliant one. Though Seuh was 
a dreamer, I have thought that his name should have prominent 
mention given to it. More than two thousand years have elapsed 
since his time; Christianity, calling to universal ‘ peace on earth,’ has 
come into the field; and under its auspices nations unheard of, it 
may be said unborn, in the era of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw, have attained a 
wondrous growth, with appliances of science and a development 
commerce, which were then all-unknown:—and is it still a delusion 
to hope for arrangements which will obviate the necessity of 
a recurrence to ‘the last resort,’ the appeal to the force of arms? 

6. Of the wild tribes which infested the territory of China pro- 
per during the Ch‘un Ts‘éw period, and surrounded it on every 
side, it is impossible to give an entirely satisfactory account. After 
we have gathered up the information supplied by Confucius and 

The rude tribes in China andjaround it. the Commentary of Tso, there occur 
questions connected with them to which we do not find any reply. 

In the Shoo V. ii, at the final struggle of king Woo with the last 
king of Shang, we find ‘the Yung, the Shuh, the Kéang, the Maou, 
the Wei, the Loo, the P‘ing, and the Puh,’ eight tribes from the south- 
west, having their seats mostly in the present provinces of Sze-ch‘uen 
and Hoo-pih, all assisting the former. As most of them appear during 
the Ch‘un-Ts‘éw period, occupying the same locations, the probability 
is, that, when Shang was subdued, they received their share of the 
spoils, and returned to their fastnesses. Some honours and titles may 
have been conferred, besides, on their chiefs by Woo, but it does not 
appear that they acknowledged any allegiance to the House of Chow. 
If they did, we may be sure it was nothing more than nominal. 

The wild tribes are generally divided into four classes, called by 
different names, according to their situation relative to the Middle 
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States. There were the Jung,! or hordes of the west; the Teih,? or 
hordes of the north; the E,? or hordes of the east; and the Man, or 
hordes of the south. These designations are in the main correct, 
yet we find Jung tribes widely diffused, and not confined to the 
west only. When we bring together the hints and statements of 
the Text and the Commentary, the knowledge obtained concerning 
the four classes may be brought within small compass. 

First, of the Jung. Seven divisions of these are indicated. 

[i.] At the beginning of the period, we find tribes in the neigh- 
bourhood of Loo, which are simply called Jung, and whose seat was 
in the present district of Ts‘aou, department Ts‘aou-chow. Yin is 
introduced twice in his 2d year covenanting with them. In his 
7th year, we find them making captive an earl of Fan, on his 
return from Loo to the royal court, and carrying him off with them 
to their own settlements. Duke Hwan covenants with them in his 
2d year. Duke Chwang in his 18th year pursues them across the 
Tse river; and in his 20th year they are invaded by a force from 
Ts‘e. In his 24th year they make an inroad into the State of Ts‘aou, 
and compel a Ke, who may have been the earl of it, to flee to Ch‘in. 
The duke appears in his 26th year conducting an expedition against 
them; and after that we hear nothing more about them. We may 
suppose that they were then finally subdued, and lost their indi- 
viduality among the population of Loo. 

(ii.] There were the ‘Northern Jung,” the ‘ Hill Jung,’ and the 
‘Woo-chungs,” who are referred to the present Tsun-hwa Chow® in 
Chih-le. Tso mentions an incursion which they made in the 9th 
year of duke Yin into Ch‘ing, when they sustained a great defeat, 
chiefly because they fought on foot, and had no chariots like the 
States of Chow. According to him, moreover, they invaded Ts‘e in 
the 6th year of Hwan, and were again defeated through the assistance 
of Ch‘ing. In the 30th year of Chwang, they reduced the State of 
Yen to great distress, and Ts‘e directed an expedition against them, 
which brought away great spoil. In the 10th year of He, the mar- 
quis of Ts‘e and the baron of Heu appear engaged in an invasion 
of them; and we hear no more of them till the 4th year of 
Séang, when Kéa-foo, viscount of Woo-chung (according to Too, the 
capital of the Hill Jung), presents a number of tiger and leopard 
skins to Tsin, begging that that State would be in harmony with the 
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Jung. Ina discussion at the court of Tsin on the advances thus 
made, one of its ministers argued for a conciliatory policy on five 
grounds, the first of which was that these tribes were continually 
changing their residence, and were fond of selling their lands for 
goods, so that they might be acquired without the trouble and 
risks of war. Lastly, in the first year of duke Ch‘aou, an officer of 
Tsin inflicts a great defeat on the Woo-chungs and the various tribes 
of the Teih; after which we have no further mention of the Hill 
Jung, the Northern Jung, or the Woo-chungs. They, no doubt, 
disappeared among the multitudes of Tsin. 

[iii.] There were the ‘Jung of Luh-hw&n,® who had also the 
names of the ‘Jung of the surname Yun,” the ‘Little Jung,’!! the 
‘Kéang Jung,’!? the ‘Yin Jung,’!3 and the ‘Jung of Kéw-chow.’!# 
These had originally dwelt in the far west, in the territory which 
now forms Suh Chow! in Kan-suh, which they called Luh-hwan; 
but in the 22d year of duke He, Tsin and Ts‘in united in removing 
them to E-ch‘uen, or the present district of Sung,!® in the department 
of Ho-nan. In Chwang’s 28th year they are called the Little Jung, 
and it appears that the mother of duke Hwuy of Tsin belonged to 
their tribe. In the 33d year of He, they give, as the Kéang Jung, 
important help to Tsin in a great defeat which it inflicted on the 
troops of Ts‘in in the valley of Héaou. In the 3d year of Seuen, 
Ts‘oo invaded them, and they seem to have coquetted subsequently 
both with Ts‘oo and Tsin, which led to the final extinction of their 
independence by the latter power in the 17th year of Ch‘aou. In 
his 7th year a body of them appears as the Yin Jung, under the 
command of an officer of Tsin, and mention is made of how they 
had troubled the Royal Domain, and the Ke States generally, since 
their removal from their original seat. In the Chuen on Ch‘aou, 
xxi. 8, another body of them is called the Jung of Kéw-chow, and 
the same branch of them is mentioned as late as the 4th year of Gae. 

{iv.] There were the ‘Jung of Yang-k‘eu, Ts‘euen-kaou, and 
about the E and the Loh,”!7 who had their seats about those two 
rivers, in the present district of Loh-yang, and perhaps other parts 
of the department of Ho-nan. Yang-k‘eu and Ts‘euen-kaou are 
taken to be the names of their principal settlements or towns. Thus 
these tribes infested the Royal Domain, and they were at one time 
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very troublesome to the capital itself. In the 11th year of duke He, 
on the invitation of the king’s brother Tae, they attacked it with all 
their strength, entered the royal city, and burned one of its gates. 
Tsin and Ts‘in came to the help of the king, and obliged the Jung 
to make peace with him; but in the following year the services of 
the marquis of Ts‘e, who was then the presiding prince among the 
States, were required for the same purpose, and in He’s 16th year 
he was obliged to call out the forces of all the States to occupy the 
Domain, and keep the Jung in check. In the 8th year of Wan, an 
officer of Loo, having gone to the west to meet a minister of Tsin, 
took the opportunity to make a covenant with these Jung, who, itis 
supposed, were them meditating an attack on Loo. Only once again 
do we meet with them. In the 6th year of duke Ch‘ing they are 
associated with other tribes, and with the forces of Tsin, Wei, and 
Ch‘ing, in an incursion into Sung. By this time they had probably 
settled down in the Domain as subjects of Chow. 

[v.] There were the ‘Man,”!® called also the ‘Jung Man’!® to 
distinguish them from the Man of the south, and the ‘Maou Jung, 0 
whose seats were in the present Joo-chow,?! Ho-nan. The Jung who 
are mentioned in the Chuen after VI. xvii. 5 as having been sur- 
prised by Kan Ch‘uh of Chow, when they were drinking spirits, 
belonged to these; and in the first year of Ch‘ing the royal army 
received a severe defeat from them. The Mans are enumerated 
among the other tribes in the expedition against Sung in the 6th 
year of Ch‘ing, as mentioned above. In the 5th year of Séang we 
find the king sending a member of the royal House to the court of 
Tsin with a complaint against them. In the 16th year of Ch‘aou, 
Ts‘oo appears in the field, inveigles Kéa, viscount of the Man, into 
its power, and puts him to death; then establishes its superiority 
over all their territory, and appoints Kéa’s son as viscount in his 
room. Thenceforth this branch of the Jung appears to have been 
subject to Ts‘oo. They rebelled against it in the 4th year of duke 
Gae; and when their viscount Ch‘ih was driven to take refuge in 
Tsin, that State gave him up to Ts‘00;—a proceeding which is justly 
deemed to have been disgraceful to it. 

[vi.] There were the ‘Dog Jung,?? whose original seat was in 
the present department of Fung-ts‘éang, Shen-se. Many critics 
identify them with the Héen-yun of the She in II. i. VII. and 
other odes, though Choo He says that these belonged to the Teih. 
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In B.c. 770 they made common cause with the marquis of Shin, and 
joined him in his measures against king Yéw. Then, contrary to the 
wishes of the marquis, they gave the reins to their own greed of 
plunder, spoiled the capital,—the old capital of Fung, and put the 
king to death. Tsin and Ts‘in came to the relief of the court, and 
drove the Jung away; but some branches of them appear to have 
maintained themselves in the more eastern regions which they had 
found so attractive. In the 2d year of Min, the duke of Kwoh 
defeated them near the junction of the Wei with the Ho, and again, 
in the second year of He, at a place in the present district of Wan- 
héang, Shen Chow,*? Shan-se. This is the last we hear of them. 
Their original territory, no doubt, fell to the lot of Ts‘in, but any 
portion of the tribe, which had settled on the east of the Ho, would 
be absorbed by Tsin. 

[vil.] There were the ‘Le Jung, who occupied in the present 
district of Lin-t‘ung, department Se-gan. According to the Chuen 
on III. xxviii. 1, duke Héen of Tsin invaded their territory, the 
chief of which, who had the title of baron, gave him his daughter in 
marriage. She was the Le Ke whose union with Heen was the occasion 
of so much confusion and misery in Tsin. That State, soon after, 
put an end to the independent existence of the tribe. 

The above are all the tribes of the Jung mentioned in the Ch‘un 
Tséw and in Tso, excepting the Loo Jung, of whom I shall have to 
speak when we come to the Man of the South. Neither the sage nor his 
commentator had occasion to bring forward any others, for only these 
made their appearance in connexion with the States of China during 
the Ch‘un-Ts‘éw period. There were, however, many more tribes, 
which constituted, properly speaking, the Jung of the west, by the 
absorption of which it was that Ts‘in reached such an eminence of 
power. 

Second, ofthe Teih. Sze-ma Ts‘éen and Too Yu, the latter led away 
probably by Sze-ma, place some tribes of these on the west of the Ho; 
but so far as the evidence of Confucius and Tso-she goes, they are 
all to be sought on the east of that river, and appear extending 
from it, along the north of the different States, as far as the pre- 
sent Shan-tung. Up to the time of duke Seuen, we read in the 
text only of the Teih, but subsequently there appear two great 
divisions of them,—the ‘Red Teih,’> and the ‘ White Teih.6 Then 
the Red Teih are no more mentioned after the third year of duke 
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Ch'ing, and the extinction of several tribes of them is recorded; but 
the White continued beyond the Ch‘un-Ts‘éw period, and one tribe 
of them held its own till the time of the Warring States, when its 
chief took the title of king, and contended with the other combatants 
for the possession of all the dominions of Chow. 

Of the Red Teih six tribes seem to be specified:—the ‘ Kaou-lohs 
of the eastern hills,?7 whose seat was the present district of Yuen- 
k‘euh, Kéang Chow, Shan-se; the Tséang-kaou-joo,28 whose seat is 
unknown ; the ‘Loos,?9 who have left their name in the district of 
Loo-shing, department Loo-gan, Shan-se; the ‘Keahs,’° who occu- 
pied in the present district of Ke-tsih, department Kwang-p‘ing, 
Chih-le; the ‘Léw-yu,*! in the present district of T‘un-léw, depart- 
ment Loo-gan above; and the ‘Toh-shin,®2 who were also somewhere 
in the same department. 

Of the White Teih there were three tribes:—the ‘Seen-yu,’ or the 
‘Chung-shan,’3 in the present district of Ching-ting, department 
Ching-ting, Chih-le; the ‘ Fei,*4 in Kaou-shing district of the same 
department; and the ‘Koo,’ in Tsin Chow, also in Ching-ting. 

I will now give an outline of what is related about the Teih in 
the text and in Tso. 

[i.] While there is no intimation of any general distinction among 
their tribes. 

They appear first in the 32d year of Chwang, invading the small 
State of Hing, which was by no means able to cope with them. 
Ts‘e went in the first place to its rescue, but in the first year of He 
Hing removed its principal city to a situation where it would be 
more out of the way of the Teih, and the forces of Ts‘e, Sung, and 
Ts‘aou are introduced as fortifying the new capital. 

About the same time the Teih attacked the more considerable 
State of Wei, and nearly annihilated it. In the 2d year of Min, 
they took its chief city, the inhabitants of which fled across the Ho. 
There only 730 people, men and women, could be got together 
again, and when to them were added the inhabitants of the two other 
chief towns of the State, the whole did not amount to more than 5,000 
souls. This gives us a correct, but not an exalted idea, of the resources 
of many of the States of Chow in those days. Ts‘e went to the help 
of Wei, as it had done in the case of Hing, gathered up the ruins of the 
State, and called out the other States to prepare a new capital for it. 
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While the Teih were thus successful against Hing and Wei, they 
came into contact with the Power which was ultimately to destroy 
their independence. In the 2d year of Min, the marquis of Tsin 
sent his eldest son against the settlements of the Kaou-lohs. Other 
expeditions followed, and in the 7th year of He a general of that 
State inflicted a defeat on a portion of the Teih; but, when urged 
to follow up his victory, he said that he only wanted to frighten 
them, and would not accelerate a rising of all their tribes. The 
consequence was that in the following year we have the Teih 
retaliating by an invasion of Tsin. : 

In duke He’s 10th year they penetrated into the Royal Domain, 
and overthrew the State of Wan,?6 the viscount of which fled to Wei. 
From that time, for several years, we find Wei, Ch‘ing, and Tsin, 
one after another, suffering from their incursions. In He’s 18th 
year Ts‘e was in confusion in consequence of the death of duke 
Hwan, and the Teih went to succour the partizans of his younger 
sons; and two years after, Ts‘e and they made a covenant in the 
capital of Hing. In the 24th year they invaded Ching, which the 
king, who was then in great distress from the machinations of 
his brother Tae, took for some reason as an acceptable service to 
himself. He married a daughter of one of their chiefs, and made 
her his queen;—a position of which she soon proved herself un- 
worthy. . 

In He’s 31st year we find them again actively engaged _against 
Wei, which was compelled to make another change of its capital. It 
was able, however, the year after, to make in its turn an incursion 
into their settlements, when they entered into a covenant with it, and 
left it unmolested till the 13th year of duke Wan. Meanwhile they 
continued their incursions into Ts‘e, and went on to attack Loo and 
Sung, notwithstanding a check which they received from Tsin in 
the last year of duke He. Loo also defeated them in the 12th year 
of Wan. 

[ii] In the time of duke Seuen and subsequently, we read no 
more in the same way of the Teih, but of the Red and the White 
Teih. Of the latter we have an earlier mention in the Chuen, in 
the account of the battle of Ke, when Tsin defeated the Teih, as I 
have mentioned above. It is then said that a viscount of the White 
Teih was taken prisoner. From some hints which are found in Tso 
it appears that about this time jealousies began to spring up among 
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the Teihs themselves. The Red tribes were trying to assert a 
superiority which the White would not allow, and so they were left, 
unsupported, to cope with Tsin for which they were by no means a 
match. 

That great State had now consolidated its resources, and it made 
short work of the Red Teih. They invaded it in Seuen’s 4th and 
7th years, and met with little opposition; Tsin purposely retiring 
before them to increase their arrogance. But in his 15th year an 
army entirely reduced the tribe of the Loos, and carried off their 
viscount Ying-urh; and next year another army similarly reduced 
the Kéahs and the Léw-yu. In the 3d year of Ch‘ing, Tsin and 
Wei joined in an invasion of the Tséang-kaou-joo, with whom they 
dealt probably in the same way; for we have no further mention of 
the Red Teih. Wherever the Teih are mentioned after this, other 
circumstances show that the White Teih are meant. 

[iii.] The White Teih made a bolder resistance, nor was Tsin 
ever able to destroy the independence of the tribe of the Séen-yu. 

In the 8th year of Seuen, we find the White Teih associated with 
Tsin in the invasion of Ts‘in. They would seem to have broken off 
entirely from the Red Teih, and to have been willing to join with 
the State which was in deadly hostility with them. Three years 
after, the marquis of Tsin had a great meeting, at a place within 
their territories, with all their tribes. 

The alliance thus formed between them and Tsin was not very 
lasting. In the 9th year of Ch‘ing, they are confederate with Ts‘in 
and Ts‘oo in invading Tsin; but they took nothing by their fickle- 
ness, for Tsin inflicted a defeat upon them in Ch‘ing’s 12th year. 

In Séang’s 18th year, an embassy from them visited the court of 
Loo,—for what purpose we cannot tell. Nor are they again mention- 
ed in the sage’s text, though the Chuen speaks frequently of them. 

In Séang’s 28th year, they appear, with the States which acknow- 
ledged the presidency of Ts‘oo, visiting at the court of Tsin,—in 
accordance with the treaty of Sung. It would thus appear that 
they had gone over finally to the side of Ts‘oo. They soon suffered 
for their course. In Ch‘aou’s first year, an army of Tsin, under 
Seun Woo, defeated them at Ta-loo. In his 12th year, the same 
commander put an end to the independent existence of the Fei 
tribe, and carried away their viscount prisoner. So he dealt with 
the Koo tribe in Ch‘aou’s 15th year; but he subsequently restored its 
viscount, which seems to have encouraged them to revolt again, and 
in Ch‘aou’s 22d year, ‘Seun Woo a second time extinguished Koo.’ 
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The Séen-yu were not so easily disposed of. Tsin attacked this 
tribe in Ch‘aou’s 12th year, and in his 13th and 15th, but without 
any decisive success. In the 3d year of Ting the army of Tsin was 
defeated by it, but returned to the attack in the following year, 
assisted by a force from Wei. Soon after this, the great families of 
Tsin began contending among themselves, and no effective action. 
could be taken against the Séen-yu. The tribe maintained its 
independence on into the period of the Warring States, and finally 
yielded to the kingdom of Chaou about the year B.c. 296. 

Third, of the E. Confucius is reported, in the Analects, IX. xiii., 
as declaring that he would like to go and live among ‘the nine 
KE,’ on which expression it is generally said that there were nine 
tribes of the E. There may have been so many originally, and 
Confucius may have used a phrase which had come down as descrip- 
tive of them from a former time. But we do not find nine tribes, 
nor even half that number, mentioned in the Ch‘un Ts‘éw or in 
Tso’s Commentary. I believe that the power of the E tribes had 
been broken, and that many of them had disappeared among the 
inhabitants of the eastern States, before the time under our notice. 
We have to do only with the ‘E of the Hwae river,’37 of ‘ Kéae,’8 of 
‘Lae, 9 and of ‘ Kin-mow.’40 

{i.] The tribes of the Hwae were the only E whose power and 
nutnbers were considerable in the Cl‘un-Ts‘éw period. The Chuen 
on V. xiii. 3 mentions that they were at that time distressing the 
State of K‘e, so that they must have penetrated a long way north 
from the river about which lay their proper seats. From that time, 
for more than a hundred years, we do not again meet with thei; 
but in the 4th year of duke Ch‘aou, at the first meeting of the 
States called by Ts‘oo, we find that the chiefs of these tribes were 
also present, and that they went on, immediately after, under the 
leading of Ts‘oo, to invade Woo. One other reference to them is 
all that occurs;—under the 27th year of Ch‘aou. Then, in the 
meeting at Hoo, Fan Héen-tsze of Tsin, when enumerating the dif- 
ficulties in the way of restoring duke Ch‘aou to Loo, says that the 
Head of the Ke family had succeeded in securing the adherence 
of the Hwae E. All these tribes fell in the end to the lot of Ts‘oo. 

[ii.] Kéae was the name ofa small tribe of the E.—in the present 
Kéaou Chow, department of Lae-chow. In the 29th year of duke 
He, their chief comes twice to the court of Loo, when Tso tells a 
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ridiculous story about his interpreting the lowing of a cow. His 
visit, no doubt, had reference to an incursion which his tribe made 
the year after into Séaou, a dependency of Sung. Kéae must have 
been absorbed either by Ts‘e or by Loo. 

[iii.] Lae was in the present district of Hwang, department 
Ting-chow,—on the borders of Ts‘e. Its original inhabitants 
appear to have been brought to comparative civilization, and been 
ruled by a viscount of the surname Kéang, before the Ch‘un-Ts‘éw 
period. We find Ts‘e, however, in constant hostiliry with it from 
its first appearance in the 7th year of duke Seuen to its extinction 
in the 6th year of Séang. 

[iv.] Kin-now was the principal town of a small tribe of E,—in 
the present district of E-shwuy, department E-chow. Its capture 
by Loo is mentioned in the 9th year of duke Seuen, and afterwards 
it appears, in the Chuen on X. viii. 6, as the most eastern city 
belonging to the State. 

Fourth, of the Man. We have not much information in the Ch‘un 
Ts‘éw or in Tso about the tribes of the south, and that for the same 
reason which I have mentioned as making our authorities almost 
silent about the Jung proper, or the hordes of the far west. Ts‘oo 
kept the Man under its control, and lay between most of their tribes 
and the States of Chow, so that the two hardly came into contact 
or collision, and the historiographers of the States had little occasion 
to refer to what was taking place among the southern populations. 
What we find related about them will be given under the divisions 
of the ‘Loo Jung,"4! the ‘various tribes of the Man,” the ‘many 
tribes of the Puh,’43 and the tribes of ‘Pa.’ 

[i.] In the Chuen at the beginning of the 13th year of duke Hwan 
we have an account of a fruitless expedition from Ts‘oo against the 
small State of Lo,4> Lo being assisted by an army of the Loo Jung. 
One of the names in king Woo’s ‘Speech at Muh,’ which I have 
referred to, thus comes here before us. These Jung occupied what 
is now the district of Nan-chang, in the department of Séang-yang, 
Hoo-pih. Tso says that, though they were called Jung, they be- 
longed to the Man of the south. Geographically, they must be 
classed with them. They must have been reduced to subjection by 
Ts‘oo not long after the above expedition, and their chief settlement 
converted into the town of Leu;46 for in the Chuen on VI. xvi. 6, 
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Ying-tah says this was the same as Ji. It siouid, perhaps, be pronouned Loo. 
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we have an army of Ts‘oo marching on from Leu, where the Loo 
Jung had dwelt, and throwing open its granaries to soldiers and 
officers alike. 

[ii] It is only in the Chuen just referred to, in the 16th year of 
duke Win, that mention is made of the ‘many tribes of the Man.’ 
There was then, we are told, a great famine in Ts‘oo, and the people 
of Yung, who are also mentioned in the Speech at Muh, and who 
had by this time coalesced into a State of some order and civilization, 
took advantage of it to incite a general rising of all the tribes of the 
south against that Power. The Man came to join in the movement 
from their seats in what are now the departments of Shin-chow and 
Yuen-chow in Hoo-nan. It was a critical time in the history of 
Ts‘oo, and it was proposed that the capital should be abandoned. 
But bolder counsels prevailed; an army took the field; assistance 
came from Ts‘in and Pa; the Man were severed from the combination, 
and made a covenant on their own account; and Yung was extin- 
guished, that is, the sacrifices of its chiefs were abolished, and it was 
reduced to be a city of Ts‘oo. There is no further mention of the 
Man in the Ch‘un-Ts‘éw period. It was not till the time of the 
Warring States that Ts‘oo succeeded in depriving them of their 
independence. 

[iii.] The Puh, it has been seen, were among the auxiliaries of 
king Woo in the conquest of Shang. The ‘hundred’ or many 
tribes of them took a principal part in the rising against Ts‘oo, of 
which I have just spoken, and appear in it under the direction of 
the people of Keun,47 a small State between Yung and Lo. Where 
their own settlements were is uncertain. Some say they were in the 
present department of K‘euh-tsing, Yun-nan, which is too far off, 
though some tribes may have wandered there at a subsequent 
period; others, with more probability, place them in the depart- 
ments of Ch‘ang-tih and Shin-chow, Hoo-nan. On the occasion 
under our notice, Wei Kéa, one of the generals of Ts‘oo, said about 
them, ‘They think that.we are unable from the famine to take the 
field. If we send forth an army, tiicy are sure to be afraid, and 
will return to their own country. The Puh dwell apart from one 
another; and when they are hurriedly going off, each tribe for its 
own towns, who among them will have leisure to think of anybody 
but themselves?’ It happened as he said. In fifteen days from 
Ts‘oo’s appearing in force there was an end of the attempt of the Puh. 
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Only twice more are they mentioned in the Chuen. In Chaou's 
9th year, on occasion of a dispute between Chow and Tsin, the 
representative of the royal court says boastfully that, when Woo 
subdued Shang, Pa, the Puh, Ts‘oo, and Tang were the territories 
of the kingdom in the south; and in his 19th year, we have Ts‘oo 
preparing a naval expedition against the Puh. What became of 
them afterwards I have not been able to ascertain. 

[iv.] Pa in the time of the Ch‘un-Ts‘éw appears as a State ruled 
by viscounts of the surname Ke. It has left its name in the present 
district of Pa, department Chung-k‘ing, Sze-ch‘uen. In the Chuen 
on the 9th year of duke Hwan, we find it in good relations with 
Ts‘oo, and co-operating with that State in the siege of Yéw, a city 
in the present department of Yun-yang, Hoo-pih. Under the 18th 
year of duke Chwang, Tso tells us that Pa then revolted from Ts‘oo, 
and invaded it, its army advancing even to attack Ts‘oo’s capital. 
The only other mention of it is in the text of Wan’s 18th year, in 
connexion with the rising of the southern tribes against Ts‘oo, when, 
as has been stated above, Pa and Ts‘in came to the assistance of the 
latter. In the time of the Warring States, Pa fell to the share of 
Ts‘in. 

I have thus gathered up into as brief space as possible the 
information that we derive from the Ch‘un Ts‘éw and Tso about 
the rude and uncivilized or semi-civilized tribes that infested the 
kingdom of Chow or surrounded it. The strongest impression 
which I receive from the review is one of grave doubt as to 
most of what we are told about the previous dynasties of Shang 
and Héa. Is it possible that they could have held the territory 
occupied by the States of Chow for a thousand years before the 
rise of king Woo, and that we should find it, five and six cen- 
turies after his time, in the condition which is revealed to us by the 
sage and his commentator? Ido not think so. We have seen that 
the China of Chow was a small affair; that of Shang and Héa must 
have been much smaller ;—extending not so far towards the sea on 
the east, and to a smaller distance north and south of the Yellow 
river. It was evidently, however, in the plan of Providence that 
by the Chinese race all the other tribes in the space now included 
in China proper should be first broken to pieces and stript of their 
individualities, and then welded as into one homogeneous nation. 
Its superior culture and capabilities fitted it for this task; and the 
process went on very gradually, and with many disturbances and 
interruptions, frequently with ‘hideous ruin and combustion.’ 
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Having first made good a settlement along the Yellow river, in the 
south-western parts of the present Shan-se, and perhaps also on the 
other side of the stream, the early immigrants sent forth their 
branches, scions of different families, east, west, north, and south, 
as so many suckers, aimong the ruder populations sparsely 
scattered about, which gradually gathered round them, till they 
lost their original peculiarities, and were prepared to be collected 
into larger communities, or into States. The first stage in the 
formation of the Chinese nation terminated with the ascendency of 
the State of Ts‘in and the establishment of its short-lived dynasty. 

We have seen that of the more considerable of the wild tribes 
during the Ch‘un-Ts‘éw period their chiefs had titles like the princes 
of the States of Chow. We read of the viscounts of the Loos, of 
Fei, of Koo, aud of the Kéang Jung, and of the baron of the Le 
Jung; and it has been asked whence they derived those titles. The 
Tso Chuen gives us no information on the point, and I ai inclined 
to suppose that they assumed them themselves, to assert thereby their 
equality with the feudal nobles of Chow. Where they claimed to 
be the descendants of some great name in former ages of Chinese 
history, it would be easier to do so; and the title might be acknow- 
ledved by the kings of Chow. Or where intermarriages were formed 
with them by the royal House, or by the princes of the States, as 
we know was frequently done, the fathers of the brides might be 
ennobled for the occasion, and then the titles would be jealously 
retained. But the title was generally, I believe, the assuinption of 
arrogance, as the Chinese would deem it. 

There is one passage in the Chuen which shows that the tribes 
differed from the Chinese not only in their habits of life, but also in 
their languages. In the account of the meeting at Héang in the 14th 
year of duke Séang, which was attended by the representatives of 
more than a dozen States, and by the chief of at least one of the 
Jung tribes, who was a viscount (though the text does not say so), 
Fan Seun-tsze appears as wanting on behalf of Tsin to seize the 
viscount, who belonged to the Kéang Jung or the Jung of Luh-hwan, 
attributing the loss of Tsin’s power and influence to unfavourable 
reports of its proceedings leaking out through them among the 
other States. The viscount makes a good defence, and says in con- 


48 There is the saying of Confucius in the Analects, ITT. v.:—‘ The rude tribes of the east and 
north have their rulers, and are not like the States of our great land which are without them.’ 
Without adopting the view of Ho An which I have given in my note upon the passage, I conclude 
that the sage is merely uttering a lament over the disorganization and disobedience to authority, 
which he saw going on in Loo and other States. The rude tribes obeyed the ‘ Powers that were’ 
among them, titled or untitled; but very different was the state of things in China. 
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clusion:—‘Our food, our drink, and our clothes are all different from 
those of the Flowery States; we do not exchange silks or other 
articles of introduction with their courts; their language and ours 
do not admit of intercourse between us and them:—what evil is it 
possible for us to have done?’ If it was so with those J ung, it was 
the same, doubtless, with other tribes as well; and they had, probably 
different languages among themselves, or at least different dialects 
of the same language which would render communication between 
them difficult. Even where the outlying chiefs or princes claimed 
connexion with the House of Chow, or traced their first appoint- 
ment to it, the languages spoken in their States may have been 
different from that of China proper. I have pointed out how the 
names of the lords of Woo, both in structure and sound, do not appear 
to be Chinese. And in the account of Tsze-win who had been 
chief minister of Ts‘oo, given in the Chuen on VII. iv., his name 
of Now-woo-t‘oo is explained by reference to the fact that he had been 
suckled by a tigress, when he was a child and cast away in a forest. 
The people of Ts‘oo, we are told, called suckling now, and their name 
for a tiger was woot‘oo; and hence when the child was grown up, he 
was known by the name of Now-woot‘oo, or Tiger-suckled. It 
would so happen that the languages of the people, who were not of 
a Chinese origin, and of their chiefs, would differ for a time; but in 
the end, the culture and the force of the superior race prevailed to 
bring the language and other characteristics into conformity with it, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL WORKS WHICH HAVE BEEN EMPLOYED 
IN THE PREPARATION OF THIS VOLUME. 


SECTION I. 


CHINESE WORKS; WITH BRIEF NOTICES OF THEM. 


1. In the -- = ¥& GE Ht (See proleg. to vol. 1., p. 129):— 

[i.] Fe K 4 (8 BE Hi WN - OS. ‘The Ch‘un Ts‘éw and the 
Chuen of Tso, with Commentary and Explanations; in 60 Books;’ 

(ii.] AE AK AE BE HE — ++ V4. ‘The Ch‘un Ts‘éw and 
the Chuen of Kung-yang, with Commentary and Explanations; in 
28 Books;’ 

iii.) AR RK BE 2 BRE Hi — ++ ZH, ‘The Ch‘un Ts‘éw and the 
Chuen of Kuh-léang, with Commentary and Explanations; in 20 
Books.’ 

The above three Works are of course K‘ung Ying-tah’s editions 
of the labours of Too Yu, Ho Héw, and Fan Ning, on the text of 
the Ch‘un Ts‘w and the early Commentaries of Tso-she, Kung- 
yang, and Kuh-léang;—of all of which 1 have spoken in the first 
chapter of these prolegomena. K‘ung’s own explanations are as 
learned and prolix as in the case of the other Classics. Very little 
is to be gleaned after him from the books that have come down to 
us of the dynasties from the Han to the T‘ang. I have generally 
used the edition of the thirteen King by Yuen Yuen; and to the text 
of the She in it I have referred in the prolegomena to vol. IV., p. 172. 
The student should use no other, where this is procurable. The 
above Works all contain Yuen’s exainination of K‘ung’s texts 
HE AK He (8 AS EE BRL aE Be HE I) aD 

4. SK iE $e BK HE BR BE EA ‘Compilation and Digest of Com- 
mentaries and Remarks on the Ch‘un Ts‘éw. By imperial 
authority.’ In 40 Books, the first two being occupied with intro- 
ductory matter. The Work was ordered and its preparation 
entrusted to a committee of the principal scholars of the empire 
in 1,699, the 38th year of the period K‘ang-he, and appeared in 
1,721, the 60th year of the same. I have generally called it the 
K‘ang-he Ch‘un Ts‘éw. It deserves the praise which I have 
bestowed on the imperial editions, in the present dynasty, of the 
Shoo and the She, though I have been disposed to dissent more 
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frequently from the decisions of the editors themselves. They drew 
in preparing it from 134 writers:—3 of the Chow dynasty; 10 of 
the Han; 1 of the Tsin; 2 of the Suy; 13 of the T‘ang; 57 of the 
Sung; 12 of the Yuen; and 36 of the Ming. 

According to their plan, there are subjoined to the text occasionally 
brief notices of the different readings, the pronunciation of characters, 
and the matter. Then follow the Commentaries of Tso, Kung-yang, 
Kuh-léang, and Hoo Gan-kwoh (§9 ¥ |B], styled Jf€ $%), for the 
most part in full; but the editors sometimes take it on them to curtail 
or even suppress them entirely where they think them to be in error. 

Hoo Gan-kwoh was a scholar and officer of the Sung dynasty 
(born in 1,074; died in 1,138). His commentary on our classie, in 
30 Books, is not intrinsically of much value, but it was received 
on its publication with great applause by Kaou Tsung, the first 
emperor of the southern Sung dynasty; and all through the Ming 
dynasty its authority was supreme. It formed the standard for 
competitors at the literary examinations. Having given those four 
Commentaries, the editors draw upon their host of Authorities 
(Sf gi, and conclude, when they think it necessary, with their own 
decisions (4). 

6. There was published in 1,677, at the district city of Keun-shan 
(& LLp, department Soo-chow, Kéang-soo, a large collection of Works 
on the Classics, under the title of 374 a “ht Kk ff, taken from the name 
of the hall or library of the gentleman to whom the books belonged. 
The expense of publication seems to have been borne by a Manchoo, 
called Nah-lan Ch‘ing-tih, with the style of Yung-joh (iy af jit 7. 
¥ #. The Collection contains 33 Works on the Ch‘un T's‘éw, all 
but the last by writers of the Sung and Yuen dynasties. I have had 
the opportunity of consulting:— 

[i] 2e AK Bf, ‘Commentaries on the Ch‘un Ts‘éw.’ In 15 
Books; by Lew Ch‘ang Qi fig; styled JR 2%; born 1,019, died 1,077. 
The author had written an earlier Work on the Ch‘un Ts‘éw, called 
Fx AK GE i]. The one under notice remained in manuscript, until 
the publication of the Collection in which we now find it, Still there 
seems no doubt of its genuineness. Léw draws largely on the three 
early Commentaries, but decides between them according to his own 
judgment, having adopted, however, the praise-and-censure theory 
from Kung-yang and Kuh-léang. 

(ii.] 48 AK , ‘Commentaries on the Ch‘un Ts‘éw.’ In 20 Books, 
by Yeh Mung-tih @E 3 48; styled A> ZH, and also called 4 Pp. 
These last two characters are generally prefixed to the title of 
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the Work, to distinguish it from the preceding and others. The 
author was born in 1,077, and died in 1,148. He shows on the one 
hand his dissent from Sun Fuh and others who wished to discard 
the three early Commentaries altogether, and not go beyond the text 
for its explanation, and on the other hand from Soo Cheh, who held 
to Tso-she and paid no regard to Kung and Kuh. 

[iii] 48 BK 3H BR, SA general Exposition of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw.’ 
In 138 Books; by Hwang Chung-yen Ct Th R; styled 3% Hf, a 
scholar of the Sung dynasty, who seems for some reason or other not 
to have advanced beyond his first degree. His Work was completed 
in 1,230. He entirely discards the praise-and-censure theory, and 
is more than necessarily independent in his treatment of the three 
early Commentaries. 

[iv.] 4e AK AE BE, ‘Collected Comments on the Ch‘un Ts‘éw.’ In 
11 Books; by Chang Héah i #8; styled 7 7#), a scholar of the 
first half of the 13th century. He had previously prepared a Work 
on the classic, which he called #¢ AK 46 f&; and, dissatisfied with 
the finish of it, he prepared the present one, in which he strove to 
imnitate the style and manner of Choo He on the Analects and Men- 
cius;—and hence its name of #6 g#. It is a useful Work, very 
perspicuous. 

[v.] 4% AK wk FY, ‘The meaning of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw Catechetically 
elicited.’ In 20 Books; by Leu Ta-kwei (4 A Ze; styled 4: #L, and 
also called 48 5Pf, who took his 3d degree in 1,247. The catechetical 
form enables the author to bring out his views with force; but there 
is nothing which can be called peculiarly his own. As between the 
early commentators, he adheres to Tso for the facts, and to Kuh-léang 
for the principles, having much to say against Kung-yang, and more 
against Ho Héw. 

[vi] fee Ze TX HR, ‘Digest to help in reading the Ch‘un Ts‘éw.’ 
Tn 12 Books; by Ch'in Shin (Bf BR; styled -F HH, who lived both 
in the Sung and Yuen dynasties. He had given to his study the 
name of fp Az HS, which characters often enter into the title of his 
Work. He makes constant use of Tso’s Commentary, but is an 
advocate of the views of Hoo Gau-kwoh. 

[vii] 348 OX 26 Ge ALL, ‘The Records in the Ch‘un Ts‘éw 
arranged under the Staves to which they severally belong.” In 22 
Books; by Ts‘e Le-k‘éen GS RG iit; styled {4 >. His preface is 
dated in 1,319. The peculiar character of the Work is shown in 
the title. He has placed the notices belonging to Loo before those 
of Chow;—very naturally, it seems to me, but the critics profess to 
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be shocked by the arrangement. A good deal of freedom is shown 
in the handling of subjects. 

[viii] 4 *K wy AY, ‘The meaning of the Chan Ts‘éw Catecheti- 
cally elicited.” In 10 Books; by Ch‘ing Twan-héoh 2 Wf 4: 
styled IF 4X, called also #7, who took his third degree in 1,321. 
He was much employed in the office of historiography, and com- 
posed the Work next mentioned and another on the Ch‘un Ts‘éw 
before he felt equal to this, which is reckoned his chef d‘euvre. It 
betrays a sceptical disposition in reference to the three early Com- 
mentaries, and is particularly rich in adducing the opinions of the 
Sung scholars. 

[ix.] 8 AK AS 3G, ‘The proper Meaning of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw.’ 
In 30 Books; by Ch‘ing Twan-héoh above. This was his earliest 
Work on our Classic, and shows the same tendencies which are 
fully developed in ‘The Meaning Catcchetically elicited.’ He gives 
the names of 176 Works and Authors, which he had consulted in 
preparing for his task. 

[x.] Ze PK HS (8f & 3H, ‘All the Commentaries on the Ch‘un 
Ts‘éw in one view.’ In 24 Books; by Le Léen (48 FR; styled 47 fifp- 
The Author's preface bears date in 1,349, towards the end of the 
Yuen dynasty. The substance of the three early Commentaries, 
and of their editors, Too Yu, Ho Héw, and Fan Ning, of K‘ung 
Ying-tah, Hoo Gan-kwoh, Ch4ng E-ch‘uen, Ch‘in Foo-léang (Bij (if 
8), and Chang Héah, is all to be found here, with the judgments 
on their different views of Le Léen himself. It is a Work of great 
value. 

[xi] FR RK bh Ht, ° My Master’s Teachings on the Ch‘un Ts‘éw.’ 
In 3 Books; by Chaou Fang (Wy; styled FF ‘Rp. First pub- 
lished in 1,348. The author had studied under Hwang Tsih (gj, 
famous for his knowledge of the Yih King and the Ch‘un Ts‘éw; and 
here he gives what he had learned from him on the true meaning of 
those Classics, and the successes and failures of previous commen- 
tators. 

[xii] RAK EA Be, ‘The Style and Expression in the Ch‘un 
Ts‘w on similar Subjects.’ In 15 Books; by the same author 
as the above. This is an ingenious attempt to make out the 
principles by which Confucius was guided in his work of compil- 
ing the Ch‘un Tsw from the historiographers of Loo. His princi- 
pal Authorities are Too Yu and his own master Hwang Tsih; 
but he often differs from them. He did his work well; but we have 
seen that all conclusions on the subject must be very uncertain. 
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[xiii] AS BK 7c Ve BR li ZE, ‘Supplementary Comments on the 
Chuen of Tso-she.’ In 10 Books, by the same Chaou Fang. A valu- 
able Work. The writer has before him the three early Commentaries, 
and it is his object to correct errors and supply defects in Tso from 
Kung-vang and Kuh-léang. He has also before him the labours of 

“Too Yu on Tso and of Cliin Foo-léang on Kuh-léang, and he en- 
deavours ‘to take what is long in the one to supplement what is short 
in the other.’ 

19. #R AK F¥ fil, ‘The Laws of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw Explained.’ By 
Too Yu; in 10 Books. This was a production of Too Yu, after he 
had completed his great Work on Tso’s Chuen. It contains laws of 
style under 42 heads; then proceeds to the names of places, gene: 
alogies, and Too’s scheme of the chronology of the Ch‘un-Ts‘éw 
period. It seems to me that three different Works of Too have 
here got mixed together. Choo E-tsun mentions the Laws of Style 
as a Work by itself, published under the Sung dynasty in 15 
Books; noting that he had not begn able to see it. He also notices 
the Chronology as a Work by itself, saying that only Too’s preface 
to it remains. Indeed the whole was long supposed to be lost, but 
it was reproduced, as we have it now, in 1,777, from a Collection made 
in the period Yung-loh (1,403-1,424) of the Ming dynasty. 

20. The 5 yey #E fF contains several Works on the Ch‘un Ts‘éw 
by the scholars of the present dynasty. I have used:— 

(i.] AE AE 14 HIE, ‘Supplement, with Corrections, to Too’s 
Explanations of the Tso Chuen.’ In 3 Books; by Koo Yen-woo (See 
proleg. vol. IV., p. 101). Contains many useful hints for the 
translator of Tso. Koo makes much use of two scholars of the Ming 
dynasty,—Shaou Paou (Bfh ##) and Foo Sun ({ #%), who had made 
it their business to discover the mistakes of Too. 

[ii] 8 #e KEES, ‘Jottings in the study of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw.’ 
In 10 Books; by Wan Sze-ta (45 Hf Kk; styled 9g Gy; born in 
1,633, died in 1,783. Wan was well acquainted with the Le Ke, 
the official Book of Chow, and the E Le, and most of his remarks 
are based upon them. Chinese scholars praise him as having always 
good ground for what he says. I confess I have been inclined 
to call in question—now his Authorities, and now his interpretation 
of them. 

(iii.] FE AK EG FER ‘Commentary on the Ch‘un Ts‘éw by 
Maou. ‘This is the work of Maou K‘e-ling of whom I have had 
much to say in my previous voluines. In 35 Books. _ It is every- 
where referred to in my notes. Occasionally one has to differ from 
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the author, but his views have in general commanded my approval. 
I thought at one time of simply translating his Work instead of 
giving all the ‘so Chuen; but I considered that to do the latter 
would be more useful for students. Agreeing for the most part 
with Tso, Maou seems glad when he finds reason to differ from him; 
and he makes How Gan-kwoh his butt. 

fiv.] 3 AK fii H A) Hs ‘Errors in the Tablets of the Ch‘un 
Ts‘éw.’ In two Books; by Maou K‘e-ling. This is a defence of the 
text of Tso against the different readings that are found in Kung 
and Kuh. 

[v.] RAK Be LL SB, ‘An Exhibition of the Style of the 
Ch‘un Ts‘éw according to the analogies of the Subject-matter.’ In 
two Books. Also by Maou K‘e-ling. It contains a good demon- 
stration of the baselessness of the praise-and-censure theory, and is 
intended to vindicate Maou’s own four laws of interpretation, given 
in the introduction to his Commentary. 

[vi.] 33% #K Bt, ‘Discourses on the Ch‘un Ts‘éw.’ In 15 Books; 
by Hwuy Sze-k‘e (Hi + 47; styled (th #2). He was also called = #4, 
and these two characters are often prefixed to the titles of his Works. 
This one on the Ch‘un Ts‘éw is of great value. The notices in the 
Classic are all classified; the views or illustrations of them afforded 
in the early Commentaries adduced; and the whole adjudicated on 
by the author. 

[vii] 3 AK Hh BH 4 BL, ‘The Geography of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw 
Examined and Determined.’ In 4 Books; by Kéang Yung (See 
proleg. vol. IV., p. 98, n. 6). Displays much research; and is 
particularly valuable as bringing down the identifications of the 
ancient places to the geographical arrangements of the country at 
the present day. A foreigner is apt to err, as I have sometimes 
done in this matter, by accepting the geographical determinations in 
the K‘ang-he edition of our classic, and then finding that the 
arrangement of departments and districts in a province has since 
been changed. 

[viti.] FAR AK Ze EE) BR, ‘Short Glosses on the Ch‘un Ts‘éw 
and Tso Chuen.’ In one Book; by Shin T‘ung (AU JR; styled jag 
2 and also YA 4), who lived from 1,688 to 1,752, and was em- 
ployed by the government in various literary tasks. He published 
‘short glosses’ on several of the other classics as well as the Ch‘un 
Ts‘éw. Ihave found them useful. 

(ix.] 48K A Ef abRE, ‘Supplementary Comments on the Ch‘un 
Ts‘éw and Tso Chuen.’ A Work similar to the above. In 8 Books; 
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by Hwuy Tung (B&R; styled TES). It had been growing up in 
his family for three generations, until he revised the labours of his 
father, grandfather, and great-grandfather, added to them his own 
researches, and published it in 1,768. The reader of Too Yu will 
get considerable help from it. 

[x.] FR PK IE By, ‘The Language of the Ch‘un Ts‘w Determined 
and Regulated.’ In 13 Books; by Chwang Ts‘un-yu Gt 4 Sib, 
a scholar of the K‘éen-lung period. The Work is for the most part an 
examination of the Classic according to the views and nomenclature 
of Kung-yang and Ho Héw. 

[xi] $e 1K A fF Hh Bi, ‘Supplementary Explanations of the 
Ch‘un Ts‘éw and Tso Chuen.’ In 5 Books; by Tséaou Seun ( Hf; 
styled 3H aw and FA ). The writer's principal object was to sup- 
plement K‘ung Ying-tah’s Explanations of Too Yu’s comments on 
Tso. 

[xii] 3 7K Fc (& wh ae, ‘Supplementary Comments on the 
Ch‘un Ts‘éw and Tso Chuen.’ In 3 Books; by Ma Tsung-léen 
CH 52 BHD. Intended as a supplement to the Work with the same 
title by Hwuy Tung, noticed above. 

[xiii] AV Ze fay FO FS fii], ‘On the Laws of Ho Héw in explain- 
ing the Commentary of Kung-yang.’ In 10 Books; by Léw Fung- 
luh Qi] 3 jeg; styled HA Fp, a scholar of the Kéa-k‘ing period. A 
Work similar in design to No.x. 

[xiv.] AB fy KR ff 35 SS, ‘Glosses on Ho Héw’s Explana- 
tions of Kung-yang.’ In 1 Book; also by Léw Fung-luh. ; 

[xv.—xviit.] 38 SEP PE SEIS GHB fats Ae POE KH HD 
§& Ee 3 ZE. These are four Works by the same author. I have 
not translated the titles because they refer to controversies in the 
Han dynasty between Ho Héw and Ch‘ing K‘ang-shing. The 
writer’s object is to maintain the authority of Kung-yang and even 
of Kuh-léang against Tso-she. 

[xix.] 3 AK FE 3v SB, ‘Glosses on the different readings in the 
text of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw.’ In 13 Books; by Chaou T‘an Gf $9), 
a scholar of the Kéa-k‘ing period. 

[xx.] AV 26 ie BR, ‘Remarks on the rules of ceremony insisted 
on by Kung-yang.’ In 1 Book; by Ling Shoo (@ fE); of the same 
period. He was a believer in Kung-yang. 

[xxi] # 3 jt fal, ‘Recollections of Lessons on the meaning of 
the Classics.’ In 10 Books, three of which are occupied with the 
Ch‘un Ts‘éw. By Wang Yin-che, whose ‘Recollections of Lessons 
in the She’ are noticed in the proleg. to vol. IV., p. 178. 
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41. FE AK bh 4 BK, ‘An Examination into the Names of 
places in the Ch‘un Ts‘éw.’ In 14 Books; by Kaou Sze-ke (By -—- 
By; styled #£ A), a great scholar of the K‘ang-he period. The 
writer sometimes defeats his end by the minuteness of his researches. 
The Work is valuable, but not so convenient for the student as that 
on the same subject by Kéang Yung, which I have already noticed. 

42. FER A BR, ‘The principal things in the Ch‘un Ts‘w 
exhibited in a tabular form.’ In 50 Books, with one Book of Plates, 
and an Appendix. By Koo Tung-kaou (A $f fey; styled BY), a 
scholar aud officer of the K‘ang-he and K‘éen-lung periods. I have 
met with no Work on the Ch‘un Ts‘éw more exhaustive, and cer- 
tainly with none from which I have myself derived more assistance. 
The author's tables and disquisitions supply the most abundant 
matter for study and research. 

43. FR AK Py fe ty ck BR ETE, ‘The old Comments on the Ch‘un 
Ts‘éw and Tso Chuen Collected and Preserved.’ In 3 Books (= ffp; 
by Yen Wei (fag JB}; styled ¥y A); published in 1,788. The Work 
is an attempt to gather and preserve the Comments of Fuh K‘éen 
and other Commentators of the Han dynasty, to which the writer 
thinks Too Yu was often under obligation without acknowledging it. 

44, Fo ROA IK SE RM, ‘Collected Discourses on the Ch‘un Ts@w 
of Tso-she. In 10 Books; with two Books of Introduction and 
Appendix, chiefly on the Laws of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw. By Choo Goh- 
ling (Ae #8 Bip; styled fe F#8, and also called fh 4), a graduate of 
the Ming dynasty who lived on into the present. The Work is 
useful, principally because the author is constantly quoting from 
Tan Tsoo and Chaou K‘wang of the T‘ang dynasty, though he does 
not himself agree with them. 

45. $e BK G4 BS, ‘On the Articles on Divination in the Ch‘un 
Ts‘éw.’ In 3 Books. This is another Work bearing on the inter- 
pretation of the Tso Chuen by Maou K‘e-ling, which has not been 
reprinted in the 2 ae f##. The title is incorrect, because the 
references to divination in the text of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw are the 
briefest possible, and the Work deals with articles in the Tso Chuen. 
It is said correctly in Maou’s introductory notice that no satisfactory 
attempt to explain those articles had been made by Too Yu, K‘ung 
Ying-tah, or any other of the critics. It was bold in Maou to try 
to do so; but I do not think he has succeeded. So far as I have 
attained hitherto in the study of the Yih King and the ancient divina- 
tion of the Chinese, I have failed to understand their principles;— 
if there be any principles in them. 
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46. $e AK (& HT FF, ‘On the Connexion between the Notices in 
the text of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw.’ In 11 Books; also by Maou K‘e-ling. 
The Work arose out of a dispute between Maou and the other 
Examiners at the competition for the third degree in 1,685, they 
contending that the connexion could only be discovered by means 
of the Chuen, and he that it could be ascertained from the text itself. 
The editors of the ‘Catalogue of the Books in the Imperial Libraries 
(BR FE YY Ji Ay SE 4 E>’ condemn it as inferior to Maou’s other 
productions on the Ch‘un Ts‘éw; but, like every other thing that he 
wrote, there is a great deal of force in many of his reasonings. 

47. AK BE BE, ‘The most important Points in the Interpreta- 
tion of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw Determined.’ In 6 Books; by Le Shin- 
kuh (4 x\ 3; styled #¥ Fd). The writer adopts the K‘ang-he 
Ch‘un Ts‘éw as the standard for interpreting the Classic, but now 
and then introduces a view of his own. It is a useful Work. 

48. #8 Ar Sf, ‘Occasional Jottings to help in reading the 
Tso Chuen.’ In 16 Books; by Ch‘ang Mow-lae (Be J& ZK; styled 
RK fH. This is one of the most recent Works on our Classic, the 
author’s preface being dated in 1,867. He tells us that the Tso 
Chuen had been the mental food of his whole life, and that he had 
published two Works on special subjects connected with it. But 
he was in the habit of reading his favourite author, and the long list 
of critics and commentators on him, with pencil in hand; and wher- 
ever their remarks seemed to require addition or correction, he made 
his own notes; and so the materials for the present Work grew up 
gradually under his hand. One may get a good many suggestions 
from it. 

49, $e AK Fe EA RE, ‘ Quiet Discussions on Tso's Commentary 
on the Ch‘un Ts‘éw.’ In 3 Books; by Yu Yueh (4 4g; styled es HD: 
like the last, a very recent writer. These 3 Books are only a portion 
of a large Work on all the classics, published in 1,866. He is helpful 
in determining the punctuation of the original; in fixing the exact 
meaning of characters; and on the interchanging use of characters 
by the ancient writers. 

50. Ze #8, ‘The Elegancies of Tso.’ In 30 Books; by Fung Le-hwa 
CRZSEE, styled ZK Bg), and Luh Haou (ERE; styled 7H. After 
varions preliminary matter on the best way of reading the Tso 
Chuen, &c., the pages in the body of the Work are divided into two 
parts. In the lower part there are given the text and Tso’s Com- 
mentary, with the comments of Too Yu at length, Luh Tih-ming’s 
pronunciation of characters, and the glosses of Lin Yaou-sow pi 
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#6 © of the Sung dynasty, these last often abbreviated, but of real 
value. There are occasionally quotations from K‘ung Ying-tah, and 
from Koo Yen-woo’s Work, the first of those mentioned above from the 
& fe Kf. The upper part of the page is occupied with Fung and 
Luh’s own remarks, mostly designed to show the force and beauty 
of ‘I'so’s style. These give the name to the Work. 

51. He 7c Ai SS, ‘Aids to the reading of Tso.’ In 50 Books; 
by Kéang Ping-chang, whose Work on the She King I have noticed 
in the proleg. to vol. IV., p. 175. The present Work, first published 
in 1,768, deserves much of the praise which I gave to the former. 
He differs from Too Yu on the laws of style in the classic, and thinks 
that Confucius simply copied the historiographers of Loo without 
altering or abbreviating their text. 

From the first chapter of these prolegomena it will be seen that I 
have very much adopted these views myself, though aware of the 
objections that can be urged against them. Keang appends short 
essays or disquisitions of his own on the events related to the nar- 
ratives of Tso. 

52. FE AK Ze FE RE, ‘Explanations of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw 
and the Tso Chuen from all Sources.’ In 60 Books. This Work 
is still in manuscript, having been prepared, with a special view to 
my own assistance, by my friend Wang T‘aou. It is entitled to the 
praise which I have bestowed, in the proleg. to vol. IV., p. 176, on 
his Work on the She. 

53. FR BK HA EY 43 HF, ‘An Examination into the first days of 
the moon, and the intercalary months, during the Ch‘un-Ts‘éw 
period.’ In 3 Books; also by Wang T‘aou, and in manuscript. He 
shows the unsatisfactory nature of the chronological schemes pro- 
posed by Too Yu, Koo Tung-kaou, and Ch‘in How-yaou (fH JB 9%, 
and then proceeds to his task, taking his data—now from the text, and 
now from the Chuen. His mind was first thoroughly stimulated on 
the subject by the Rev. Mr. Chalmers. There is certainly no Work in 
Chinese on the chronology of the Ch‘un-Ts‘éw period at all equal to 
this. He has also prepared in Chinese a table of the days of new 
moon and of the winter solstice for the whole period PEAK 2 WAFS). 

54. 47K AB fal #t, ‘The Eclipses mentioned in the Ch‘un 
Ts‘w, with Plates, and Disquisitions.’ In 1 Book. Also by Wang 
T‘aou, and in manuscript. For the matter in this treatise, as for that 
in the above, Wang is mainly indebted to Mr. Chalmers. 

55. fe AK fl] &, ‘Difficulties with regard to the Ch‘un Ts‘éw, 
by way of Question and Answer.’ In 1 Book; by Wang T‘aou, and 
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in manuscript. This treatise may be considered as Wang’s endeav- 
our to reply to questions proposed by myself, while engaged in the 
preparation and printing of this volume. It embraces most of the 
subjects which I have discussed in the previous chapters of these 
prolegomena. His answers are more or less satisfactory, but show the 
conservative character of the Chinese mind in regard to the views 
on the classics which have been current since the Han dynasty. 

56. Fe f§ #K tH: , ‘Extracts from the Tso Chuen.’ In 23 
Books; by Wei He Gf i; styled 3K #0, of the Ming dynasty. This 
Work contains the greater number of the narratives in Tso, those 
of them belonging to the same subject, which in his commentary are 
scattered over several years, being brought together. Explanatory 
glosses from Too Yu, Lin Yaou-sow, and Wei He himself are occasion- 
ally interspersed throughoutTso’s text, and each paragraph is followed 
by reflections of a general or historical character from the compiler. It 
has been useful to me from the large characters, finely cut, in which 
the copy that I have is printed; and which is probably a reprint 
from an edition published in 1,748 by P‘ang Kéa-ping (GY ae FR: 
styled 48 #4. The $K {lt of the title is hardly translatable, and 
is taken from a remark by Chwang-tsze of the Chow dynasty about 
the Ch‘un Ts‘éw Be AK, BK th JE -E  ). 

57. Pe 30 PF SS, ‘Ancient Compositions, with Notes on their 
meaning.’ In 16 Books; by Lin Yun-ming Gf 2 $f; styled pg ih), 
who took his third degree in 1,658. The Work is a little of the 
same nature as some volumes of “Elegant Extracts” from our 
Knglish masters, which I have seen. A selection is made of the 
most celebrated pieces of composition from the Chow dynasty 
downwards, with explanations of the meaning and notes on the 
style interspersed, with a disquisition at the end on the subject- 
matter by the compiler. The first two Books are occupied with 
pieces from the Tso Chuen. Lin Yun-ming was called a bibliomaniac 
(} B® by his neighbours; but scholars speak contemptuously of 
his Works. Wang T‘aou calls the one before us ‘a series of Lessons 
for a village school (ph #6 gf Se << Ay.’ The foreign student, 
however, is glad to get hold of it, especially at the commencement 
of his studies in the Tso Chuen. 

The class of Works represented by the preceding is numerous. I 
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I have not felt it necessary to introduce in the above list the 
Dictionaries and Works of general reference, with many others on 
the classics in general, which were mentioned in the lists in my 
preceding volumes, and have again been referred to as occasion re- 


quired. 


SECTION II. 


TRANSLATIONS AND OTHER FOREIGN WORKS. 


I have not to add to the Works of this class mentioned in my 
former volumes. 

Dr. Bretschneider of Peking having stated in the Chinese Recorder 
for December 1870, p. 173, that the Ch‘un Ts‘éw had been translated 
into European languages, I made inquiry on the subject, to which 
that gentleman replied in the Recorder for July, 1871, Pp- 51, 52. 
‘Some 40 years ago,’ he says, ‘ Father Daniel, of the Russian Eccle- 
siastical Mission at Peking, translated the Ch‘un-ts‘iu into Russian; 
but, so far as I know, this translation has never been published. The 
manuscript exists still. Besides this, parts of the Ch‘un-ts‘iu were 
translated into Russian, and published by other Russian Sinologues. 
I have not seen these translations. Dr. Bretschneider refers also to 
a translation of the first book of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw by Bayer, with a 
Latin translation, which appeared in the ‘Commeniaria Academie 
Petropolitane, vol. 7; but neither have I met with this. 
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1 [It was his] first year, the spring, the king’s first month. 
2 Inthe third month, the duke and E-foo of Cheo made a 


In summer, in the fifth month, the earl of Ch‘ing overcame 


Twan in Yen. 


3 
4 In autumn, in the seventh month, the king [by] Heaven’s 


[grace] sent the [sub-] 


administrator Heuen with a press 


ent of [two] carriages and their horses for the funerals 
of duke Hwuy and [his wife] Chung Tsze. 

5 In the ninth month, [the duke] and an officer of Sung 
made a covenant in Suh. 

6 In winter, in the twelfth month, the earl of Chae cama [to 


Loo]. 
7 Kung-tsze Yih-sze died. 


TITLE OF THE Worx. Rx, et Fe (8 


‘The Spring and Autumn; with the Tso Chuen.’ 
‘Spring and Autumn’ is equivalent to ‘Annals, 
digested under the four seasons of every year,’ 
only two seasons being given for the sake of 
brevity. The subject of the name is fully dis- 
cussed in the Prolegomena, ch.I. I have print- 
ed all the text of Tso K‘éw-ming, inymediately 
after the year of the Classic to which it belongs. 
Where his remarks are simply comments on the 
text, I have embodied them with my own notes. 
His narratives, however, are all translated entire, 
and the additional narratives which he gives, 
not belonging to events referred to in the text, 
and indicated by a ces are included in the notes, 
within brackets. 

TItLE OF THE Boox.— BM: ‘Duke Yin.’ 
Of the 12 dukee of Loo, whose years are chroni- 
cled in the Ch‘un Ts‘éw, Yin is the first, his 
rule extending from B.C. 721—-711. From the 
establishment of Pih-k‘in, son of the famousduke 
of Chow, as marquis of Loo, in B.C. 1,114, there 
had been 13 chiefs. Yin’s father and predecessor, 


duke Hwuy CHE Ss married first a daughter 


of the House of Sung Ga ); and on her 
death he supplied her place with Shing Tsze 
Ct fp, one of her relatives who had followed 


her from Sung to the harem of Loo. This lady 
was the mother of Yin; but duke Hwuy by and 
by took as a second wife the daughter of the 


duke Woo GE of Sung, called A if +. Acc. to 


Tso-she, she had been born with some remarka- 
ble lines on one of her hands, which were read as 


meaning that she would become marchioness of 


Loo. By her Hwuy had a son of higher dignity 
than Yin, in consequence of the superior position 
of his mother, and who afterwards made himself 
duke Hwan. This child being too young to take 
charge of the State on his father’s death, was 
set aside in favour of Yin, who, however, only 
considered himself as occupying in room of his 
younger brother till the latter should come of 
age. 

Yin’s name was Seih-koo CA tp. Yin being 
the honorary or sacrificial title conferred after 
his death, and meaning, —‘ Sorrowfully swept 

ES a 
away, unsuccessful (i tit xX BM) 

Loo was only a marquisate. Its chiefs were 
not dukes. Throughout the Ch‘un Ts‘w, how- 
ever, we find the chiefs even* of the smaller 
States all dignified with the title of ‘duke’ 
after their death. Maou K‘e-ling ingeniously 
explains this as an instance of the style of the 
‘historiographers,’ referring to the commencing 
words in ‘The Speech at Pe’ (Shoo V. xxix.) 
KX FA , whereas, in the Preface to the Shoo, 





par. 66, instead of BM, we read na TR ‘the 
marquis of Loo.’ The confusion which is caus- 
ed, however, by the practice, in the narratives 
of Tso K‘éw-ming is very great, as he uses now 
the name with the title of rank, and now the 
honorary name and title of duke, with the most 
entire indifference. 

Yin’s lst year synchronized with the 49th of 
king Ping (op -B): the 9th year of He of 
Tse WK {& FN); the 2d of Goh of Tsin FF 
5 fF) the 11th of Chwang of K‘éuh-yuh 


qi] ik HE {—p: the 138th of Hwan of Wei 
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Cas il D) ; the 28th of Seuen of Ts‘ae (BE 
‘aD: the 22d of Chwang of Ch‘ing CET HE 
Br) ; the 35th of Hwan of Ts‘aou @2] vil DS) ; 
the 28d of Hwan of Chin (Bi FA A); the 
29th of Woo of Ke (Ap, FA AD); the 7th of 
Muh of Sung (AP AS); the 44th of Wan of 
Tsin (AS AC ZY); and the 19th of Woo of 


Two Gib a E> 


Par.1. This paragraph, it will be seen, is in- 
complete, the adjunct merely of a vn Ell AE: 


which is found at the beginning of nearly every 
other book. The reason of the incompleteness 
will be considered below. 


vir 4F,—‘the Ist year.’ The Urh-ya ex- 
plains 7G by ay ‘the beginning,’ ‘first,’ and 
Kung-yang makes the phrase simply == Az 
ha 4B, ‘the prince's Ist year.’ Too Yu tries 
to find a deeper meaning in the phrase, saying 
that the Ist year of a rule stands to all the fol- 
lowing years in the relation of the original 
chaos to the subsequent kosmos, and is therefore 
called yuen, to intimate to rulers that from the 


first moment of their sway they are to advance 
in the path of order and right. This considera- 


tion explains also, he thinks, the use of 41E Al ; 
‘the right month,’ for ‘the lst month CPL 

Af EM fe, GK EL BS 70 VB A, dk 
I SS — 2 — F th,’ The urn-ya, 
however, gives IE asa fe, ‘the most elevated,’ 


‘the senior.’ But in the denomination of the 
lst month as ‘the right or correct month,’ we 
must acknowledge a recognition of what are 


called ‘the three ching (= }F-),’— the three 


different months, with which the dynasties of 
Héa, Shang, and Chow commenced the year. 
Héa began the year with the lst month of 
spring; Shang, a month, and Chow, 2 months 
earlier. It became so much a rule for the be- 
ginning of the year to be changed by every new 
dynasty, that Ts‘in made its first month com- 
mence a lunation before that of Chow. Toa 
remark of Confucius, Ana. XV.x., we are in- 
debted for the disuse of this foolish custom, so 
that all dynasties have since used ‘the seasons 
of Héa.’—After all, there remains the question 
why the first month of the year should be called 


ching ({F-). 

JE A »——* the king’s first month.’ The 
‘king’ here can hardly be any other than P‘ing, 
the king of Chow for the time then being, as 
Too Yu says ;—and in this style does the account 
of very many of the years of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw 
begin, as if to do homage to the supremacy of 
the reigning House. Kung-yang makes the 
king to be Win; but though he was the founder 
of the Chow dynasty, the commencement of the 
year was not yet changed in his time. 


The remaining character in this par. occasions 
the foreign student considerable perplexity. 
The commencement of the year was really in 
the 2d month of winter, and yet it is here said 


to have been in the spring. — # + 1E FA . 


We have spring when it really was not spring. 
It must be kept in mind that the usual names for 
the seasons— Fe, ‘ AK, XR, only denote in 
the Ch‘un Ts‘éw the four quarters of the Chow 
year, beginning with the 2d month of winter. 
It was, no doubt, a perception of the inconve- 
nience of such a calendar which made Confucius, 
loyal as he was to the dynasty of Chow, say 
that he preferred that of Héa to it. Strange as 
it is to read of spring, when the time is really 
winter, and of winter when the season is 
still autumn, it will appear, as we go on, that 
such is really the style of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw. 
Maou, fully admitting all this, yet contends for 
a strange interpretation of the text, in which he 


joins FR and + together, making the phrase 
to stand for the kings of Chow,—‘ Spring kings,’ 
who reigned by the virtue of wood, the first of 


the five elements (HFF zx Fa): He presses, 


in support of this view, the words of Tso-she on 


this paragraph, —7[ ae dR + A iE Al ’ 


which show, he says, that Tso-she joined 
with -F-, as he himself would do; but Tso-she’s 


language need not be so construed, and > evi- 


dently stands by itself, just as the names of the 
other seasons do. 
Wecome now to the incompleteness of the par., 


already pointed out. According to the analogy 


of the style in the first years of other dukes, it 
should be stated that in his lst year and the lst 


month of it, the duke took the place (El BP) 


of his predecessor. According to the rule of 
Chow, on the death of a sovereign—and all the 
princes were little kings in their several States 
—his successor, acknowledged to be such as the 
chief mourner on the occasion and taking the 
direction of the proper ceremonies for the depart- 
ed, ‘ascended the throne by the bier.’ There 
is an interesting account of such an accession in 
the Shoo, V. xxii. The thing was done so hur- 
riedly because ‘the State could not be a single 


day without a sovereign (eg Ke xX cil eat 
H HE Ay or because, as we phrase it, ‘the 


king never dies.’ What remained of the year, 
however, was held to belong to the reign of the 
deceased king, and the new reign began with 
the beginning of the next year, when there was 
amore public ‘taking of the place,’ though I 
do not know that we have any account of the 
ceremonies which were then performed. The first 
‘place-taking’ was equivalent to our ‘accession;’ 
the second, to our ‘coronation.’ The proper ex- 
planation, therefore, of the incompleteness of the 
paragraph is that Yin omitted the ordinary 
‘place-taking’ ceremonies, and of course there 
could be no record of them. Perhaps he made 
the omission, having it in mind to resign ere 
long in favour of his younger brother (so, Tso- 


she); but to say that the usual ZV Bl PE. was 
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here omitted by Confucius, either to show his ap- 
proval or disapproval of Yin, as Kuh-léang does, 
followed by Hoo Gan-kwoh aA oe fy; A.D. 
1,074—1,138) anda hundred other commentators, 
is not to explain the text, but to perplex the read- 
er with vain fancies. 

Par. 2. There was nothing proper for record 
in the 1st and 2d months of the year, and we 
come here to the third month. Choo (we have 
Choo-low, , in Kung-yang) was a small 
State, nearly all surrounded by Loo,—the pres. 


dis. of Tsow Fis, dep. Yen-chow. At this 


time it was only a Foo-yung ir aD attach- 
ed to Loo (see Mencius, V. “f ii.4.); but ina 
few years after this its chief was raised to the 
dignity of viscount (-F-). The House had the 


surname of Ts‘aou CBE), and had been invested 
with the territory by king Woo, as being de- 
scended from the ancient emperor Chuen-héuh. 
The chief’s name, as we learn afterwards from 
the Ch‘un Ts‘éw, was K‘ih (54°); E-foo (7%, 
read in the 2d tone, found appended to many 
designations, by way of honour) is his designa- 
tion (=), given to him here, says Tso-she,’ by 
way of honour,’ for which remark there seems 
to be no ground. Méeh (Kuh and Kung both 
have Hk, with the same sound) was a place be- 
longing to Loo,—in the pres. dis. of Sze-shwuy 
(wy JK). dep. Yen-chow. We know nothing 
of any special object sought by the ‘covenant- 
ing’ here. Tso-she merely says that the duke ar- 


ranged for it to cultivate friendly relations with 
his neighbour, at the commencement of his tem- 


porary administration. aN heads the record, here 


and in most other accounts of meetings and cove- 
nants on the part of the marquises of Loo with 
other princes ;—an order proper in the historiogra- 
phers of that State. I can think of no better word 
for LE] than ‘covenant,’ ‘to covenant.’ On all 
occasions there was the death of a victim, over 
which the contracting parties appealed to superi- 
or Powers, wishing that, if they violated the 
terms of their covenant, they might meet with 
a fate like that of the slain animal. One de- 


finition of the term is iy #0), ‘an agreement 


with an oath.’ Compare the account of Jacob 
and Laban’s covenant, Genesis, xxxi. 


The Rk after uN is to be taken as simply= 


Bid. ‘with ;’ ‘and.’ Kung, Kuh, and others find 


recondite meanings in it, which will not bear 
examination. 

Tso-she, after this paragraph, gives an in- 
cident of the 4th month, in summer, that ‘the 
earl of Pe led a force, and walled Lang,’ adding 
that no record of it was made, because it was not 
done with the duke’s order. See the Ist note 
on ‘The speech at Pe’ in the Shoo. I have 
translated the notice according to the view of 
Ch‘in Sze-k‘ae given there; but Tso-she could 


not have intended 4 {a to be taken as mean- 


ing ‘ Earl of Pe,’ but merely ‘Pih (some scion of 
the House of Loo) of Pe.’] 

Par. 3. Ch‘ing was an earldom which had not 
been of long duration. In B.C. 805, king Seuen 


had invested his brother Yéw ( ye with the lands 


of Ch‘ing, in the pres. Hwa Chow (#2 ph ), dep, 
T‘ung-chow, Shen-se. Yéw’s son, Keueh-tuh 


iB 3E), known as duke Woo Cin DS): con- 


quered a territory more to the east,—the country 


of Kwoh and Kwei (438 ay Z. Hh) —ana 


settled in it, calling it ‘ New Ch‘ing;’—the name 
of which is still retained in the district of Sin- 
ch‘ing Ht ef), dep. K‘ae-fung, Ho-nan. Woo’s 
son, Woo-shang Gr LE), known as duke 


Chwang GH and born in B. C, 756, is the earl of 
this par. Twan was his younger brother. Yen 
has left its name in the dis. of Yen-ling Bp 


[BB). Tso-she’s account of the event in the 
text is the following :— 

‘Duke Woo of Ch‘ing had married a daughter 
of the House of Shin, called Woo Kéang, who 
bore duke Chwang and his brother Twan of 
Kung. Duke Chwang was born as she was 
waking from sleep [the meaning of the text 
here is uncertain], which frightened the lady 
so that she named him Woo-shang (== born 
in waking), and hated him, while she loved 
Twan, and wished him to be declared his 
father’s heir. Often did she ask this of duke 
Woo, but he refused it. When duke Chwang 
came to the earldom, she begged him to confer 
on Twan thecity of Che. “It is too dangerous @ 
place,” was the reply. “The Younger of Kwoh 
died there; but in regard to any other place, you 
may Command me.” She then requested King; 
and there Twan took up his residence, and came 
to be styled T‘ae-shuh (—the Great Younger) 
of King city. Chung of Chae said to the duke, 
“Any metropolitan city, whose wall is more 
than 3,000 cubits round, is dangerous to the 
State. According to the regulations of the 
former kings, such a city of the Ist order can 
have its wall only a third as long as that of the 
capital; one of the 2d order, only a fifth as long; 
and one of the least order, only a ninth. Now 
King is not in accordance with these measures 
and regulations. As ruler, you will not be able 
to endure Twan in such a place.” ‘The duke re- 
plied, “‘It was our mother’s wish ;—how could I 
avoid the danger?” “The lady Kéang,” re- 
turned the officer, “is not to be satisfied. You 
had better take the necessary precautions, and 
not allow the danger to grow so great that it 
will be difficult to deal with it. Even grass, 
when it has grown and spread all about, cannot 
be removed ;—how much less the brother of 
yourself, and the favoured brother as well!” 
The duke said, “ By his many deeds of unrighte- 
ousness he will bring destruction on himself. 
Do you only wait a while.” 

‘ After this, T‘ae-shuh ordered the places on 
the western and northern borders of the State to 
render to himself the same allegiance as they 
did to the earl. Then Kung-tsze Leu said to the 
duke, “A State cannot sustain the burden of two 
services ;—what will you do now? If you wish 
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to give Ch‘ing to T‘ae-shuh, allow me to serve 
him as a subject. If you do not mean to give it 


to him, allow me to put him out of the way, that 


the minds of the people be not perplexed.” 
“ There is no need,” the duke replied, “ for such 
a step. His calamity will come of itself.” 

‘T‘ae-shuh went on to take as his own the 
places from which he had required their divided 
contributions, as far as Lin-yen. Tsze-fung [the 
designation of Kung-tsze Leu above] said, 
“Now is the time. With these enlarged re- 
sources, he will draw all the people to himself,” 
The duke replied, ‘“‘ They will not cleave to him, 
so unrighteous as he is. Through his prosperity 
he will fall the more.” 

‘T‘ae-shuh wrought at his defences, gathered 
the people about him, put in order buff-coats and 
weapons, prepared footmen, and chariots, intend- 
ing to surprise Ch‘ing, while iis mother was to 
open to him from within. The duke heard the 
time agreed on between them, and said, “‘ Now we 
ean act.” So he ordered Tsze-fung, with two 
hundred chariots, to attack King. King revolted 
from T‘ae-shuh, who then entered Yen, which 
the duke himself proceeded to attack; and in 
the 5th month, on the day Sin-ch‘ow, T‘ae-shuh 
fled from it to Kung. 

‘In the words of the text,—“The earl of 
Ch‘ing overcame Twan in Yen,” Twan is not 
called the earl’s younger brother, because he did 
not show himself to be such. They were as two 
hostile princes, and therefore we have the word 
“overcame.” The duke is styled the earl of 
Ch‘ing simply, to condemn him for his failure to 
instruct Ais brother properly. Twun’s flight is 
not mentioned, in the text, because it was difficult 
to do so, having in mind Ching’s wish that Twan 
might be killed. 

‘Immediately after these events, duke Chwang 
placed Ais mother Kéang in Shing-ying, and 
swore an oath, saying, “I will not see you 
again, till I have reached the yellow spring [ze., 
till 1am dead, and under the yellow earth].” 
But he repented of this. By and by, Ying 
K‘aou-shuh, the border-warden of the vale of 
Ying, heard of it, and presented an offering to 
the duke, who caused food to be placed before 
him. K‘aou-shuh put a piece of meat on one 
side; and when the duke asked the reason, he 
said, “I have a mother who always shares in 
what I eat. But she has not eaten of this meat 
which you, my ruler, have given, and I beg to 
be allowed to leave this piece for her.” The 
duke said, “You have a mother to give it to. 
Alas! I alone have none.” K‘aou-shuh asked 
what the duke meant, who then told him all the 
circumstances, and how he repented of his oath. 
‘Why should you be distressed about that?” 
said the officer. “If you dig into the earth to the 
yellow springs, and then make a subterranean 
passage, where you can meet each other, who 
can say that your oath is not fulfilled?’ The 
duke followed this suggestion ; and as he entered 
the passage sang, 

“This great tunnel, within, 
With joy doth run.” 
When his mother came out, she sang, 
“This great tunnel, without, 
The joy flies about.” 
‘ (After this, they were mother and son as be- 
ore. 

‘A superior man may say, “Ying K‘aou-shuh 

was filial indeed. His love for his mother pass- 


ed over to and affected duke Chwang. Was 
there not here an illustration of what is said in 
the Book of Poetry, 
“A filial son of piety unfailing, 
There shall for ever be conferred bless- 
ing on you?’”’ 

Space would fail me were I to make any re- 
marks on the criticisms interspersed by ‘I'so-she 
in this and other narratives, or vindicate the trans- 
lation of his narratives which I give. The read- 
er will perceive that without the history in the 
Chuen, the Confucian text would give very little 
idea of the event which it professes to record ; and 
there are numberless instances, more flagrant 


still, in the Book. The » who moralizes, 
is understood to be Tso-she himself. We have 
no other instancein the Ch‘un Ts‘éw of VJ used 
as in this paragraph. 

Par. 4. Fe =. ‘Heaven’s king,’ or ‘king 
by Heaven’s grace,’ is of course king P‘ing. The 
sovereign of China, as Heaven’s vice-gerent over 
the empire, is styled F., ‘ Heaven’s son;’ 
in his relation to the feudal princes as their 
ruler, he was called K f. ‘Heaven’s king.’ 


4 -F- is ‘the second Tsze,’ ie. the daughe 


ter of the duke of Sung, who became the 2d 
wife of duke Hwuy as mentioned in the note on 
the title of this book ; not Hwuy’s mother, as 


Kuh-léang absurdly says, HR is explained in 
the dict. as te HE G: ‘presents to the dead,’ 


aod Fp AB EA 3% BE AS, “aie 


to the presiding mourner to bury his dead.’ 
But such presents were of various kinds, and 


Hi denotes the gift specially of one or more car- 


riages and their horses. So both Kung and Kuh. 
The king sent such presents on the death of any of 
the princes or their wives ; and here we have an 
instance in point. But there is much conten- 
tion among the critics as to who the messenger 


was;—-whether the king’s chief Minister Ze 


), or some inferior officer of his department. 


The former view is taken by Kuh-léang, and 
affirmed by the editors of the Keang-he Ch'ua 
Ts‘éw ;—but, as I must think, erroneously. Un- 


der the Fe se or I a, were two ayy =, 
and four SER, called by Biot Grand-adminis- 


trateur general,’ ‘ Sous-adminstrateurs generaux,’ and 
aides-administrateurs generaux.’ It belonged tothe 
department of the last, on all occasions of con- 
dulence, to superintend the arrangements, with 
every thing that was supplied by way of pre- 
sents or offerings,—the silks, the utensils, the 
money, &c. (see the Chow Le, L., iii. 56-—73). 
The offcer in the text was, no doubt, one of these 
aid-administrators; and this removes all dif- 
ficulty which the critics find in the mention of an 
officer of higher rank by his name. 

The rule was that princes should be buried 
five months after their death, and ‘I'so-she says 
that the king’s message and gift arrived too late, 
so far as duke. Hwuy was concerned. This 
criticism may be correct; but he goes on to say 


sy. 


¥ 
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that Chung Tsze was not yet dead, and the 
message and gift were too early, so far as she 
was concerned. The king could never have 


. been guilty of such an impropriety as to antici- 


pate the lady’s death in this way, and the 
view of Tso-she can only provoke a smile. He 
adds:—‘ The king’s burial took place 7 months 
after his death, when all the feudal princes were 
expected to be present. The prince of a State 
was buried 5 months after his death, when all 
the princes, with whom he had covenanted, at- 
tended. The funeral of a great officer took 
place 8 months after his death, and was attend- 
ed by all of the same rank; that of an officer, 
at the end of a month, and was attended by his 
relatives by affinity. Presents on account of a 
death were made before the burial, and visits of 
condolence were paid before the grief had as- 
sumed its greatest demonstrations. It was not 
proper to anticipate such occurrences.’ 


On first translating the Ch‘un Ts‘éw, I con- 
strued the par. as if these were a Z. between IN 


and Ath, and supposed that only one carriage and 
its horses were sent for the funeral of Chung Tsze, 
who had been the wife of Hwuy. I gave up 
the construction in deference to the prevailing 
opinion of the commentators; but it had been 
adopted by no less a scholar than Ch‘ing E 
(FE [i] ; A. D. 1038-1107). 

[Tso-she has here two other entries under 
this season:—‘ In the 8th month an officer of Ke 
attacked E;’ and ‘There were locusts.’ He 
adds that E sent no official announcement of 
the attack to Loo, and that therefore it was not 
recorded; and that no notice was entered of the 
locusts, because they did not amount to aplague. } 

Par.5. Sung was a dukedom,—having its 
chief city in the pres. dis. of Shang-k‘éw C5] 


), dep. Kwei-tih, Ho-nan. The charge given 
to the viscount of Wei on his being appointed to 
the State is still preserved in the Shoo, V. viii. 
The dukes of Sung were descended from the 
kings of Yin or Shang; and of course their sur- 
name was Tsze (Ff Suh was a small State, 


in the present Tung-p‘ing Gi 2) Chow, dep. 
T‘ae-gan, Shan-tung. It was thus near Loo, 
but a good way from Sung. Its chiefs were 
barons with the surname Fung ( BD- 

Tso-she tells us that in the last year of duke 
Hwuy, he defeated an army of Sung in Hwang, 
but that now duke Yin sought for peace. It 
was with this object that the covenant in the 
text was made. 

I translate as if B preceded R for so the 
want must generally be supplied throughout the 
classic. Kung and Kuh both understand some 


inferior officer of Loo tH G ), but in other 
places they themselves supply Ln. By- _ 
AD however, we must understand an officer of 


Sung. It is better to translate so than to say 
simply —‘a man of Sung.’ 

[Between this par. and the next Tso-she has 
the three following narratives :— 

‘In winter, in the 10th month, on the day 
Kang-shin, the body of duke Hwuy was removed 
and buried a second time.’ As the duke was 
not present, the event was not recorded. When 
duke Hwuy died, there was war with Sung, and 
the heir-prince was young, so that there was 
some omission in the burial. He was therefore 
now buried again, and in another grave. The 
marquis of Wei came to be present at the buri- 
al. He did not have an interview with the 
duke, and so his visit was not recorded.’ 

‘Afterthe confusion occasioned by Kung-shuh 
of Ch‘ing, Kung-sun Hwah [Twan or Kung- 
shuh’s son] fled to Wei, and the people of Wei 
attacked Ch‘ing in his behalf, and requested 
Lin-yen for him. Ching then attacked the 
southern border of Wei, supported by a king’s 
army and an army of Kwoh, and also requested 
the aid of troops from Choo. The viscount of 
Choo sent a private message to Kung-tsze Yu 
cf Loo, who asked leave from the duke to go. 
It was refused ; but he went and made a cove- 
nant with an officer of Choo and an officer of 
Ch‘ing in Yih. No record was made of this, be- 
cause Yu’s going was against the duke’s order.’ 

‘The southern gate of the city was made 
new.’ It was done without the duke’s order, 
and so was rot recorded.] 


Par.6. Chae [so eas is here read] was an 


earldom, in the present Ching Chow cei FD, 
dep. K‘ae-fung, held by the descendants of one of 
the duke of Chow’s sons. Acc. to Tso-she the 
earl here was a minister at court., and came 
to Loo, for what purpose we know not, without 
the orders of the king. Kung-yang, indeed, 
thinks he came as a refugee, and that is 


the designation of the individual merely (=F), 
and not his title; while Kuh-léang makes the 
coming to have been to do a sort of homage to 
duke Yin. But this is simply guess work. 
Par.7. Of Yih-sze we know nothing but what 
this brief par. tells. He was ‘a duke’s son,’ but 
whether the son of Hwuy, or of Hwuy’s father, 
we cannot tell, It is best in such a case to take 
IN -F- as ifit werethesurname. So Ho Héw 


( fay 4) says here, UN -F- B K th. 


Kuh-léang finds a condemnation of Yih-sze in 
the omission of the day of his death; but the old 
method of interpretation which found praise or 
blame in the mention of or silence as to days, in 
the use of the name, the designation, the title, 
and such matters, is now discarded. Ze. is the 
proper term to use for the death of an officer. 

Tso-she gives the designation of Yih-sze as 
Chung-foo, and says that the day of his death 
is not recorded, because the duke did not attend 
at the ceremony of dressing the corpse, to it into 
the coffin. 
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I. In his second year, in spring, the duke had a meeting with 


the [chief of the] Jung at Ts%en. 

In oe in the fifth month, an army of Keu entered 

éang, 

Woo-héae led a force and entered Keih. 

In autumn, in the eighth month, [on the day] K&ng-shin, 
the duke made a covenant with the Jung at T‘ang. 

In the ninth month, Le-seu of Ke came to meet the bride 
[for his prince]. 

In winter, in the tenth month, the duke’s eldest daughter 
went to her home in Ke. 

Tsze-pih of Ke and the count of Keu made a covenantat Meih. 

In the twelfth month, on the day Yih-maou, the [duke’s] 
wife, the lady Tsze, died. 

An army of Ch‘ing invaded Wei. 


oo an for) on he 09 te) 


Cont 
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Par.1. There is wanting here the character 
+=; ‘king,’ after #, probably because no month 
is specified under whose regimen it should be. 
Jung is properly the name of the wild tribes on 
the west of ‘the Middle State (PRRs? but in 


the time of Chow there were many of these tribes, 
and not those of the west only, settled in China 
along the seaboard and by the rivers,—remnants 
of the older inhabitants, not yet absorbed by the 
Chinese proper. We know, from the Shoo, V. 
xxix., that Loo was troubled even in the days of 
Pih-k‘in by the E of the Hwae and the Jung of 
Seu. The Jung in the text may have been a 
remnant of the latter. Too Yu says their settle- 
ment was in what is now the the dis. of Ts‘aou 


(BS), dep. Ts‘aou-chow. Hesaysalsothat Ts‘éen 
was a town of Loo, somewhere in the south- 
west of Ts‘aou-chow dep. y is—‘ met 
with the Jung.’ Kuh-leang says the term 

implies that the meeting originated with the 


other party, and not with Loo, and that the duke 
went out of his own State to it. Ho Héw on 
Kung-yang also advocates this view. But the 
meaning of 4? is not to be so determined; and, 
acc. to Too Yu, the place of meeting was in Loo. 
Tso-she says the duke’s object was to cultivate 
the old friendship which his father had main- 
tained with the Jung, but that he declined to 
enter into a covenant, which the Jung wished 
him to make. 

Par.2. Keu has left its name in Keu Chow, 

%, 

dep. E-chow (Y¥}r ph). It extended east from 
Loo to the seaboard. Its chiefs were viscounts, 
and claimed to be descended from the old 
Shaou-haou, Hwang-te’s successor. There is 
some difficulty about their surname, whether 
it was Ying Cs) or Sze ( C. Héang was a 
small State, within the boundaries of Keu. Too 
Yu, indeed, would place it in the pres. dis. of 


Hwae-yuen Ges ti), dep. Fung-yang( JAG )s 


Gan-hwuy. There was a Héang there, but it 
was too far from Keu to be that in the text. 
And there were two Héang in the pres. Shan- 
tung, one of them 70le from Keu Chow, which 
was, probably, that here. The chief of Héang 
had the surname Kéang , as we learn 


from what Tso-she says on the par.:—‘The 
viscount of Keu had married a daughter of 
Héang, but she could not rest in Keu, and 
went back to Héang. This summer, an army 
from Keu entered Héang, and took the lady 


Kéang back to Keu.’ I translate ee A by 
‘the army of Keu,’ after Maou Ce AK xs 


fy 2. Gilt): who lays down the canon that, 
in the Ch‘un Ts‘éw, wherever mention is made 
of troops under the command of any officer, 
high or low, who is not specified by name 
or designation, we find simply K, ‘the 
men’ of such and such a State. Too Yu says, 
somewhat to the same effect, that we find 





of low rank. The term A; ‘entered,’ occurs 


frequently of military expeditions; implying, 
says Kuh, that ‘the entering is against the will 


of the invaded party (Py Eis BP) ; ‘that the 


country or city is entered, but not retained,’ says 
Kung. But there are instances in which the 
entering was followed by the entire subjugation 
and occupancy of the place or State; and this was 
probably the case in regard to Keu and Héang, 
though the language of ‘I'so-she translated above 


has been pleaded against this conclusion. A 


implies invasion and capture in the present; 
what was done subsequently cannot be learned 
from the term. 

Par.3. Woo-héae (Kuh reads, here and subse- 


quently, { Y) was an officer of Loo,—a scion of 
the ruling House, belonging to a branch which 
had not yet received a surname of its own. Tso- 
she says he was Loo’s minister of Works, and adds 
that at this time he was defeated by K‘in-foo of 
Pe,—the same who walled Lang in the previous 
year. Keih was a small attached State,—referred 
to the dis. of Yu-t‘ae (A =), dep. Yen-chow. 


The incident given here is said to be the first in 
the Ch‘un Ts‘éw of officers taking it upon them- 
selves to institute warlike movements. It cer- 
tainly shows how loosely the reins of government 
were held by the marquises of the State. 

Par. 4. T‘ang was a place belonging to Loo, 
—its site 12/e east from the pres. dis. city of 
Yu-t‘ae. Tso-she says that the Jung at the 
meeting in spring had requested a covenant 
which the duke then refused, granting it now, 
however, on a second application, The text says 
this covenant was made on the day King-shin, the 
17th of the cycle; and ‘Too Yu observes that in 
the 8th month of this year there was no Kang- 
shin day, and concludes that there is an error 
in the text of the 8th month for the 7th, 
the 9th day of which was King-shin. His cal- 
culation, however, proceeds on the supposition 
that the 1st year of Yin began with the day 


Sin-sze "2 ED. If we make it begin a month 


later, with the day Sin-hae CE), according 


to another scheme, we get the day Kang-shin 
in the 8th month of this 2d year. But the Sin- 
hae scheme fails in other instances. The chrono- 
logers of China have toiled admirably on the 
months and days of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw; but thus 
far with only partial success. The dates in the 
classic and those in Tso-she’s Chuen are often 
irreconcileable. Two data are necessary to a 
complete scheme,—that the day on which the 
lst year of Yin began be known with certainty, 
and that the intercalary months in subsequent 
years be ascertained. Neither of these data can 
be got. See Mr. Chalmers’ essay on the Astro- 
nomy of the ancient Chinese, in the prolego- 
nena to the Shoo, pp. 90—102. 

Par. 5. Ke was a small State, a marquisate, 


in the dis. of Show-kwang (3 3), dep. 


Ts‘ing-chow. It lay between Ke PED on the 


south and Ts‘e on the north; and we shall find, 
ere long, that it was absorbed by Ts‘e. Le-seu 


where the force is small, and she leader only | (Tso-she has BLS) was the name of a minister 


VOL. V. 


» 


« 
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of Ke. We know that he comes here to meet his 
prince’s bride from the phrase Si He, for, when 
a minister is described as coming to Loo to 
meet a lady of the House for himself, he is said 
Sif ae Hi, ‘to meet such and such a lady Ke.’ 
He comes of course because he was sent, but it 
was not proper, according to the ‘rules for mar- 
riage,’ that that should be stated. 

Par. 6. This is the sequel of the last par. 
As it is the first par. of a season, it seems pro- 
per that it should stand by itself, and not make 
one with the other as in the K‘ang-he edition. 
ia == 74, ‘to be married,’ spoken of the lady. 
Her husband’s house becomes her home. 

Par. 7. Tsze-pih, (in Tso-she FFD is ex- 
plained by Too Yu as the designation of Le-seu 
in par.5. Kung says he had not heard who 

was; and Kuh makes { H a verb and 
construes thus:—‘The viscount of Ke, consider- 
ing himself an earl, took precedence and cove- 
nanted with the viscount of Keu.’ This is suffi- 
ciently absurd, and besides, the chiefs of Ke 
were marquises, which makes Woo Ch‘ing 
(A. D. 1249 — 1833) suppose that 
may have got, by same mistake, into the text 
instead of . Too Yu’s view may be ac- 
cepted as most likely. He says also that Meih 
was a town belonging to Keu ;—in dis. of Ch‘ang 
yih (8 fH,)» dep. Lae-chow, This places it a 
considerable way from Keu, though near to Ke. 
The identification of the site may be accepted, 
but one does not see how a place at such a dis- 
tance from Keu should have belonged toit. My 


friend, the scholar Wang Taou, has suggested 
that the chiefs of Keu themselves occupied origin- 
ally in the territory of Lae-chow, and might 
claim jurisdiction over places there after they 
moved to the south. There was another Meih 
which is mentioned in the Ch‘un Ts‘éw ;—in Ho- 
nan. Tso-she says that the meeting was ‘on 
Loo’s account,’ which Too-yu explains as mean- 
ing that the count of Ke, kindly disposed to Loo 
through his recent marriage, arranged. for the 
meeting, to heal a long-standing alienation be- 
tween Loo and Keun. 


Par.8. I have translated F K -F- K 


by ‘the duke’s wife;’ meaning, of course, duke 
Yin. Too supposes the second wife of Hwuy to 
be the lady meant, in anticipation of whose 
death the king sent a funeral present in the 
oo year;—-a view which confutes itself. 

ung thinks the lady was Yin’s mother. Kuh 
takes the view I have done. The term is 
appropriate to narrate the death of one of the 
princes. It is here applied to the death ofa 
prince’s wife;——‘the honour due to the husband 
passing to her.’ 

Par, 9 Wei was a marquisate held by the de- 
soendants of K‘ang-shuh, one of the sons of king 
Wain, whose investiture with it is described in 
the Shoo, V.ix. It may be roundly said to have 
embraced the pres. dep. of Wei-hwuy Fey HED 
Ho-nan,—lying, most of it, north of the Ho; but 
it extended eastwards, across part of Chih-le, 
into Shan-tung as well. Its capital—subsequent- 
ly changed—was the old Chéaou-ko (aH a) 
of Shang, in pres. dis. of K‘e (qt). The reason 
of Ch‘ing’s invasion of Wei is sufficiently indi- 
cated in one of the supplementary notices by 
Tso-she of the occurrences in the 10th month 


of last year. rel As B KN in par. 2. 


Third year. 
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In his third year, in spring, in the king’s second month, 


on the day Ke-sze, the sun was eclipsed. 


In the third month, on the day Kang-seuh, the king [by] 
In summer, in the fourth month, on the day Sin-maou, 
In autumn, a son of the Woo family came [to Loo] to ask 


for the contribution of money towards the[king’s| burial. 
In the eighth month, on the day Kang-shin, Ho, duke of 


Til. 1 
2 
Heaven’s [grace] died. 
3 
[an officer of] the Yin family died. 
4 
5 
Sung, died. 
6 


In winter, in the twelfth month, the marquis of Ts‘e and 


the earl of Ch‘ing made a covenant at Shih-man. 


~] 


of Sung. 


Par. 1. This is the Ist of the 36 eclipses of 
the sun mentioned in the Ch‘un T‘séw. From 
the table in the proleg. to the Shoo, pp. 103, 104, 
it will be seen that it occurred on the 14th 
February, B. C. 719, being the 6th cycle day, or 
Ke-sze, of the 8d month of the Chow year. There 
is an error therefore in the text of 2 for 3. The 
mathematicians of China were themselves aware 
of this, as early as the Suy dynasty (A. D. 589- 
617). Evidently this year commenced on Ja- 
nuary 16th, instead of a month earlier, by 
some previous error of intercalation. Generally, 


the character HA. ‘the lst day of the moon,’ 


follows the name of the day of the eclipse; and as 
it is wanting here, Kung and Kuh conclude that 
the eclipse was really on the last day of the 
previous month. But this involves much greater 


difficulty than to suppose that the W was 


omitted through inadvertence of the historio- 
raphers, or has dropt somehow out of the text. 


HAR SC-HEMR SA: 


‘The sun had something which was devouring 
it. The phenomenon had suggested this idea 
to the earliest Chinese, and the phrase became 
stereotyped in the language. On the ceremonies 
observed at an eclipse, ‘to save the sun,’ see the 
Shoo, III.iv.4, and note. Kung-yang thinks 
eclipses were recorded as extraordinary events 


( Fh; but the K‘ang-he editors approve rather 
the view that it was as calamitous presages( - 


Par. 2. Bi: ‘the fall of a mountain,’ is the 


appropriate term for the death of a sovereign. 
Tso-she says that king Ping really died on the 
day Jin-seuh, t.e., 12 days before Kang-seuh, 
but that the official communication of the event 


[On the day] Kwei-we, there was the burial of duke Muh 


gave the wrong date, which was therefore record - 
ed; and Too Yu thinks the date was wrongly com- 
municated to hurry the princes to the capital. 
But there must be some other way of explain- 
ing Tso-she’s statement, if it be correct.—The 
death of the sovereign was communicated to all 
the princes of the States, whose duty it then 
was to send off to the capital-a high minister to 
take part in the preliminary funeral rites, and 
present the various offerings of money, silk, &c., 
required on such an occasion. The princes 
themselves did not go to the capital till the time 


of burial was arrived. 
Par. 3. Who is denoted by the 4 [€ here 


is all-undetermined. Tso-she reads wy instead 


of FF, and AK is something like our ‘ royal 
lady,’ meaning duke Yin’s mother. Kung-yang 
and Kuh-léang both have Ft and suppose that 


by FTE is intended some minister at the court 


of Chow of that surname, K intimating that 


whatever office he held had become hereditary 
in his family. Many other explanations of the 
words have been attempted. The most proba- 
ble appears to be that of Kin Le-ts‘éang (A. D. 
1,232—1,803), which is strongly advocated by 
Maou,—that the person intended was an officer 
of Ch‘ing, of whom we shall read in Tso-she’s 
Chuen, on the duke’s 11th year, where the text 
here will again be touched on. Tso-she says 


that the term 2A is used here for the lady’s 
death, instead of #44 for three reasons: because 


Ist, no notice of her death was sent to other 
States in covenant with Loo; 2d, duke Yin, on 


Year IL. DUKE YIN. 13 


returning at mid-day from her burial, did not 
weep for her in his state apartment ; 3d, he did 
not place her Spirit-tablet in the same shrine 
with that of Hwuy’s grandmother, He adds 
that her burial is not recorded, because she is 


not styled A A or [Hwuy’s] wife ; and that 


she is merely styled Fis law without her sur- 


name, out of regard to the duke. [Much of this 
is needless trifling. ] ; ; 

[‘The Chuen has here the following narrative:— 
‘The dukes Woo and Chwang of Ch‘ing had been 
high ministers ai the court of king P‘ing, and the 
king wished to divide the authority of Chwang 
between him and the duke of Kwoh. The earl 
resented the idea, and the king disclaimed it; 
and in consequence of this Chow and Ch‘ing 
exchanged hostages, the king’s son Hoo going 
as one to Ch‘ing, and the earl’s eldest son Hwuh 
going to Chow. On the king’s death, the other 
ministers at the court proposed giving Ch‘ing’s 
office to Kwoh; and in the 4th month Chae Tsuh 
[the same as Chung of Chae in the narrative 
under the 3d p. of 1st year] led a force and carri- 
ed away the wheat of Wun, and in the autumn, 
also the rice about Ching-chow, from which 
ensued enmity between Chow and Ch‘ing.—A 
superior man may say, “If there be not good 
faith in the heart, hostages are of no use. If 
parties act with intelligence and with mutual 
consideration, their actions under the rule of 
propriety, although there be no exchange of 
hostages, they cannot be alienated. When there 
are intelligence and sincerity, what is grown by 
streams in the valleys, by ponds, and in pools, the 
gatherings of duck-weed, white southernwood, 
and pond-weed, in baskets round and square, 
and cooked in pans and pots with the water from 
standing pools and road hollows, may be present- 
ed to the Spirits, and set before kings and dukes; 
—much more may we conclude that when two 
princes are contracting their States in good faith, 
and their proceedings are according to the proper 
rules, there is no good in hostages. In the 
‘Lessons from the States’ we have the T's‘ae fan 
(She, Iii. IL), and the TJs‘ae pin (wb. IV.), 
and in the Ya we have the Hing Wei (IIL. ii. 
II.), and the Héung choh (ib. VII.) ;— pieces 
which all show how truthfulness of heart and 
good faith may be manifested with slight 
things.”’} 

Par. 4. We saw, in p.4 of the Ist year, how 
the king sent funeral presents to Loo;—that 
was according to propriety. Now, on hearing 
of the king’s death, Loo ought to have sent the 
proper presents to the court, and of money 


among them Se yy Fy BIA). The duke 


had not done so, failing in duty; and the court 
showed its weakness and want of self-respect in 
sending to ask for the contribution. The Woos 
must have been a family holding some heredi- 
tary office at court. 

Par.5. The death of the duke of Sung was 
communicated to Loo, and so the historio- 
graphers put it on record. The proper word for 


the death of the prince of a State is =. but. 


here we have 2; the reason being that, in the 


records of Loo, a could be used only of its 
own princes. 


ee Se a ee ee ee 
in 


Here the Chuen has:—“Duke Muh [Ho's 
sacrificial title] of Sung being ill, he called 
to him K‘ung-foo, his minister of War, and 
charged him to secure the succession to duke 
Shang, saying, “‘ My predecessor passed by his 
son Yu-e, and left the State to unworthy me. I 
dare not forget his deed; and if by your power- 
ful influence I succeed in preserving my head 
till I die in peace, should my brother ask about 
Yu-e, what answer shall I be able to return ? 
I beg you to.secure him the appointment to be 
lord of the altars, and then I shall be able to 
die without regret.” The other replied, ‘ All the 
officers wish to support your son P‘ing.” “That 
must not be,” said the duke. “My brother deem- 
ed me worthy, 2nd made me lord of the altars. 
If I now throw away my virtue, and do not 
yield the State fo his son, I shall be nullifying 
his promotion of me, and not worthy to be 
deemed honourable. Should it not be my chief 
object to illustrate brightly the excellent virtue 
of my brother? Do not you, my friend and minis- 
ter, nullify his merit.” On this duke Muh’s son, 
P‘ing, was sent away to reside in Ch‘ing; and 
when Muh died on the day Kang-shin, in the 8th 
month, duke Shang, succeeded him.—A sup- 
erior man may say, “It may be pronounced of 
duke Seuen (who preceded Muh) of Sung that he 
knew men. He made Muh possess the State, and 
his own son came afterwards to the enjoyment of 
it;—-the charge was according to righteousness. 
Are not the words in the sacrificial odes of 
Shang.’ 

“Right is it that Yin should have the appoint- 
ment, 

And sustain all the dignities (She, IV.iv.III.),” 

descriptive of such a case?’] 

Par. 6. Ts‘e was one of the most powerful 

States, a marquisate, whose capital was Ying- 


k‘éw (ee Ep). in pres. dis. of Lin-tsze ( et) 


y {f), dep. Ts‘ing-chow; but it extended much 
beyond the boundaries of that department. Its 
princes had the surname of Kéang (), and 


traced their lineage up to the chief minister of 
Yaou. Shib-min belonged to Ts‘e;—in the 
south-west of Ch‘ang-ts‘ing fey dis., dept. 
Tse-nan. It probably took its name from some 
‘Stone-gate’ or embankment of the river Tse. 
Tso-she says that in connection with this meet- 
ing, ‘the carriage of the earl of Ch‘ing was 
overturned in the Tse.’ 

Par. 7. The duke of Sung is mentioned here, 
with his honorary or sacrificial title of Muh 


(Kung and Kuh have i the burial taking 


place, of course, in his own State. We might 
translate—‘ We buried,’ it being the rule that 
friendly States should send a great officer to re- 
present them on such occasions;—and this Loo 
had here done. 

[The Chuen appends here the following narra- 
tive about Wei:— 

‘Duke Chwang of Wei had married the sister 
of Tih-shin, the heir-son of the marquis of Ts‘e, 
known as Chwang Kéang. She was beautiful but 
childless, and it was of her that the people of Wei 
made the song of ‘‘the Great Lady (She, I.v.IT1.).” 
The duke then married a daughter of the House 
of Ch‘in, called Le Kwei, who had a son called 
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Héavn-pih that died early. Tae Kwei, who 
had accompanied her to the harem, had a son, 
who iets afterwards duke Hwan, and who was 
cherished by Chwang Kéang as her own child. 
There was also Chow-yu, another son of the 
duke by a favourite concubine, a favoured child, 
and fond of his weapons, not restrained by the 
duke, but hated by Chwang Kéang. Shih T'séoh 
remonstrated with the duke, saying, ‘‘ Your ser- 
vant has heard that, when you love a son, you 
should teach him righteous ways, and not 
help him on in the course of depravity. There 
are pride, extravagance, lewdness, and dissipa- 
tion, by which one depraves himself; but these 
four vices come from over-indulgence and allow- 
ances. If you are going to make Chow-yu your 
successor, settle him in that position; if you 
have not yet decided on such a step, you are 
paving the way for him to create disorder. Few 
there are who can be favoured without getting 
arrogant ; few arrogant who can submit them- 
selves to others ; few who can submit themselves 
without being indignant at their position; and 
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few who can keep patient under such a feeling 
of indignancy. And moreover, there are what 
are called the six instances of insubordination, 
—-when the mean stand in the way of the noble ; 
or the young presume against their elders; or 
distant relatives cut out those who are near; or 
new friends alienate from the old; or a small 
Power attacks a great one; or lewdness defeats 
righteousness. The ruler righteous and the 
minister acting accordingly; the father kind 
and the son dutiful; the elder brother loving 
and the younger respectful:—these are what 
are called the six instances of what should be. 
To put away what should be and follow what 
should not be, is the way to accelerate calamity ; 
and when a ruler of men accelerates the calamity 
which it should be his object to keep off, is not 
the case a deplorable one?” The duke did not 
listen to this remonstrance; and Tsedh’s son, 
How, became a companion of Chow-yu. The 
father tried to restrain him, but in vain. When 
duke Hwan succeeded to his father, Tséoh with- 
drew from public life on the plea of old age.’] 
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IV. In his fourth year, in spring, in the king’s second month, 

an army of Keu invaded Ke, and took Mow-low. 

[On the day] Mow-shin, Chow-yu of Wei murdered his ruler, 

Hwan. 

3 In summer, the duke and the duke of Sung met at Ts‘ing. 

4 The duke of Sung, the marquis of Ch‘in, an army of Ts‘ae, 
and an army of Wei invaked Ch‘ing. 

5 In autumn, Hwuy led a force, and joined the duke of 
Sung, the marquis of Ch‘in, the army of Ts‘ae, and the 
army of Wei, in the invasion of Ch‘ing. 

6 In the ninth month, the people of Wei put Chow-yu to 
death in Puh. 

7 In winter, in the twelfth month, the people of Wei raised 
Tsin [to be marquis of the State]. 


bo 


Par. 1. Ke was a marquisate (its chiefs are HL ‘took,’ is said to denote that the place was 
also called earls and sometimes viscounts) whose | easily taken. Ken seems to have retained it. 


: so 4s les Kung and Kuh say that this capture, being al- 
capital as the. sime wel y RUE ew HE BE Ky together foreign to Loo, should not have been 


in dis. of Ke, dept. K'ae-fung. It lay between | recorded ; but that Confucius entered it, to show 
Keu on the south, and Ts‘e and Ke FED on | his hatred of such an outrage on the part of 
tl Aly.” tee Shdeta w lescendants of the | Keu. especially as this is the Ist instance of the 
ese SN ae oe capture by one Siate of a city of another, re- 
Bret Yu, and of course had the surname Sze | corded in this classic. But, no doubt, the cap- 
(HY));—see Ana. III.v. The capital was changed | ture was announced by Keu tu Luo, and the re- 
more than once in the period of the Ch‘un | cord of it was en regle. 

Ts‘éw. Mow-low was on its southern border, Par. 2, x is the term appropriate to the 


near to Keu;—in dis. Choo-shing C3 Hi. , Murder of a ruler by a minister, or of a father 
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by a son. To understand the record fully, re- 
fer to the last narrative under last year from 


the Chuen. Kuh-léang, here and below, has me 
for Hy ; and deep meanings are found in the 


omission of kB ¥F-. ‘duke’s son,’ before the 
name ;—about which we need not be particular. 
_ 

FL Was the name of the son of duke Chwang 


of Wei, mentioned as himself duke Hwan CED 


in the narrative referred to. It might appear 
that this par. belonged to the 2d month, but Too 
Yu remarks that in that month there was no 


Mow-shin day. The characters — should 
be at the commencement of the par. 
Par, 3. 5p is simply ‘to meet,’ as if without 


previous agreement, and this is the meaning put 
on the term here; but such an interpretation 
would be meaningless. Why should a casual 
incident of that nature be recorded? In the 
Le Ke, I. Pt. IL.ii. 12, we are told that ‘inter- 
views between the princes before the time 
agreed upon were called ita So Tso-she in- 
terprets the word here, and Too Yu calls the 
interview BK ma Hy, ‘a hurried arrange- 
ment.’ Tso-she says:—‘In spring Chow-yu of 
Wei had murdered duke Hwan, and taken his 
place. The duk2 and the duke of Sung had ar- 
ranged for a meeting as a sequel to their cove- 
nant at Suh (in the Ist year]; but before the 
time came, they got the news of the confusion 
in Wei.’ In consequence of this, it would fol- 
low, they had only a hurried meeting. Ts‘ing 


was in Wei,—in dis. of Tung-o CH Say ), dep. 
Yen-chow. 

Par. 4. Ch'in was a marquisate, having its 
chicf city in Yuen-k‘éw CT fe[$),—in pres. 
dis. of Hwae-ning (¥ ), dep. Ch‘in-chow (so 
called from the ancient State), Ho-nan. Its 
chiefs were Kweis (HR), descended from Shun. 


Ch‘in and Ts‘ac were the most southern of the 
States of China proper in this period, and expos- 
ed consequently to danger from the barbarous 
Ts‘oo, by which they were ultimately absorbed. 
Ts‘ae also was a marquisate, with which king 
Woo invested his brother Shuh-too at the com- 
mencenient of the dynasty;—in dep. Joo-ning 


» . . 2 
hr if), Ho-nan. Its capital at this time was 


in Shang-ts‘ae Ck BE) dis, To understand 


the par., we must keep in mind the Chuen un- 
der par.5, last year. Tsv-she adds here:— 
‘When Shang came to the dukedom of Sung, 
P‘ing, the son of duke Muh, fled to Ch‘ing, where 
there was a wish to vindicate his right to Sung. 
And now, when Chow-yu had made himself 
marquis of Wei, he thought at once of putting 
to rights his father’s grudge against Ch‘ing [see 
the 2d Chuen after p. 5, 1st year], and of getting 
for himself the favour of the princes, in order to 
make his people better affected. He sent a 
message, thercfore, to the duke of Sung, saying, 
“ Tf you will invade Ch‘ing to remove the danger 
that is there to yourself [/.e. Muh’s son P-ing], 
you shall be chief of the expedition; and all my 





levies, as well as Ch‘in and Ts‘ae, will follow 
you:—this is the desire of the State of Wei.” 
They acceded in Sung to the request; and as 
Ch‘in and Ts‘ae were then friendly with Wei, 
the duke of Sung, the marquis of Ch‘in, an 
army of Ts‘ae, and an army of Wei, invaded 
Ch‘ing, and laid siege for five days to the east- 
ern gate of its capital;—when they returned. 
‘The duke of Zoo asked Chung-chung whether 
Chow-yu of Wei would accomplish his ambition. 
“Your servant has heard,” said the officer, 
‘that the people may be made well affected by 
virtue; I have not heard that they can be made 
so by violence. To use violence with that view 
is like trying to put silk in order and only ravel- 
ling it. Chow-yu relies on his military force, and 
can do cruel things. For his military likings 
the multitude will not cleave to him; and for 
his cruelty his relatives will not. With the multi- 
tude rebellious, and his friends leaving him. it 
will be difficult for him to be successful. Mili- 
tary weapons are like fire; if you don’t lay the 
fire aside, it will burn yourself. Chow-yu 
murdered his prince, and he uses his people 
oppressively, thus not making excellent virtue 
his pursuit, but wishing to succeed by vio- 
lence ;—he will certainly not escape calamity.”’ 
Par.5. This Hwuy was an officer of Loo, a 
son, indeed, of the previous duke. He was after- 
wards concerned in the murder of duke Yin; 
and Kung and Kuh think that he is here men- 
tioned simply by his. name, denuded of the 
‘duke’s son,’ as the sage’s punishment of him 
for his share in that deed. But this view is 
quite inadmissible. Tso-she thinks the omission 
shows Confucius’ dislike of him in the incident 
here mentioned; but neither need we suppose 
that. The historiographers had merely entered 


his name The is little more than the 


of other paragraphs. The Chuen is:—‘In the 
autunin, the princes again invaded Ching, and 
the duke of Sung sent to ask the assistance of a 
force from Loo. Yu-foo [the designation of this 
Hwuy] asked leave to join them with a force. 
The duke refused, when he strongly urged his 
request, and went. Hence the brief record of 
the text, expressive of dislike to his conduct. 
The army of the princes defeated the footmen 
of Ch‘ing, carried off the paddy from the fields, 
and returned.’ 


Par. 6. Here and in p.7, (By K denotes 


‘the people of Wei,’ as if the things recorded had 
the consent, and were, indeed, the doing of them 
all. Chow-yu might have been mentioned as 


{Be , being the ruler de facto; but he had 


had occupied his position only for a short time, 
and the marquis Hwan was not yet buricd. 
Puh was in Ch‘in, near a river so named. Tso- 
she gives the following account of Chow-yu's 
death :— 

‘Chow-yu finding himself unable to attach 
the people to himself, Shih Tséoh’s son How asked 
his father how to establish the prince in the 
State. Shih said, “It may be done by his going 
and having an audience of the king.” “But 
how can this audience be obtained?” ‘Duke 
Hwan of Ch‘in,” replied the father, “is now in 
favour with the king, and Ch‘in and Wei are 
on friendly terms. If the marquis go to the 
court of Ch‘in, and get the duke to ask an 
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audience for him, it may be got.” On this How 
went with Chow-yu to Ch‘in; but Shih Tséoh 
sent information to Ch‘in, saying, ‘‘The State 
of Wei is narrow and small, and I am aged 
and can do nothing. These two men are 
the real murderers of my prince, and I ven- 
ture to ask that you will instantly take the pro- 
per measures with them.” ‘The people of Ch‘in 
made them prisoners, and requested Wei to send 
and manage the rest. In the 9th month, the 
people of Wei sent Ch‘ow, the superintendent 
of the Right, who put Chow-yu to death, at Puh, 
and Shih Tséoh sent his steward, Now Yang- 
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kéen, who put Shih How to death in the capital 
of Ch'in. A superior man may say, “‘ Shih Tséoh 
was a minister without blemish. He hated 
Chow-yu, with whom Ais own son How was 
art and part ;—and did he not so afford an illus- 
tration of the saying that great righteousness 
is supreme over the affections ?””’ 

Par. 7. Tsin was a brother of duke Hwan, 
and had fled to the State of Hing FD. They 


now sent to Hing for him, and raised him to the 
marquisate. 


Fifth year. 
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Vv. 1° In his fifth year, in spring, the duke [went] to see the fisher- 


men at Tang. 


2 In summer, in the fourth month, there was the burial of 


duke Hwan of Wei. 


3 In autumn, an army of Wei entered Shing. 

4 In the ninth month, [the duke] completed the shrine-palace 
of Chung Tsze. For the first time he exhibited [only] 
six rows of pantomimes. 

5 An army of Choo and an army of Ch‘ing invaded Sung. 

6 There were the ming-insects. 

7 In winter, in the twelfth month, duke [H&aou’s] son K‘ow 


died. 


8 An army of Sung invaded Ch‘ing, and besieged Ch‘ang-koh. 


Par. 1. Instead of Hi Teo-she has os with | take om as == Bt, ‘to shoot;’ and think that 


the meaning of [ee ‘to set in order,’ ‘to ar- 
range.’ Then ge is taken as==/f¥ Gy ‘fisher- 


ot 
men.’ Tang was in the dis. of Yu-t‘ae, a long 
way from K‘éuh-fow where the court of Loa 


was. The name Yu-t‘ae, ( fR Ee), ‘ fisher- 


men’s tower,’ remains, indeed, since A. D. 762, 
when the district was so called, a monument of 
the incident in this par. ‘'so-she’s yiew af it 
then is, that the duke, neglecting the business 
of govt., went off for his own pleasure to Tang, 
and there had the fishermen drawn up with all 
their equipments, and watched them as they pro- 
ceeded to catch their prey. A great scholar, 


duke Yin, really seeking his own pleasure, went 
off to T‘ang on the pretence that he was going 
to shoot fish for use in sacrifice! 

The Chuen says:—‘The duke being about to 
go to T‘ang, to see the fishermen, Tsang He-pih 
remonstrated with him, saying. ‘“ All pursuit of 
creatures in which the great affairs of the State 
are not illustrated, and when they do not sup- 
ply materials available for use in its various 
requirements, the ruler does not engage in. Into 
the idea of a ruler it enters that he lead and 
help the people on to what should be observed, 
and all the ramifications thereof. Hence the 
practice of exercises in admeasurement of the 
degrees 9f what should be observed is called fix- 


Yeh Mung-tih (A. D, 1077—1188), and others, ; ing the rule, and the obtaining the materials 
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supplied thereby for the ornament of the various 
requirements of the Scate, is the guiding princyile to 
show what creatures should be pursued. Where 
there are no such admeasurement and no such 
inaterials, the government is one of disorder ; 
and the frequent iadulgence in a governinent of 
disorder is the way to ruin. In accordance 
with this there are the spring hunting, the sum- 
mer hunting, the autuinn hunting, and the win- 
ter hunting :—all in the intervals of husbandry, 
for the illustration of one great business of States. 
Then every three years, there is the grand mili- 
tary review; when it is over, the troops are all led 
back ; and their return is announced by the cup 
of spirits in the teniple:—all to take reckoning 
of the accoutrements and spoils; to display the 
various blazonry; to exhibit the noble and the 
mean; to distinguish the observance of order 
and ranks; to show the proper difference between 
the young and the old; to practise the various 
observances of discipline. Now when the birds 
and beasts are such that their flesh is not 
presented in the sacrificial vessels, and their 
skins, hides, teeth, bones, horns, feathers, and 
hair are not used in the furniture of tlie 
State, it was the ancient rule that our dukes 
should not shoot them. With the creatures 
found in the mountains, forests, streams and 
marshes; with the materials for ordinary articles 
of use; with the business of underlings; and with 
the charges of inferior officers:—with all these 
the ruler has nothing to do.” The duke said, *‘I 
will walk over the country ;” and so he went. 
had the fishermen drawn up in order, and looked 
at their operations. He-pih gave out that he was 
ill, and did not accompany him. ‘The text, ‘The 
duke reviewed a display of the fishermen at 
Tang,” intimates the impropriety of the affair, 
and tells moreover how far off the place was.’ 

[The Chuen adds here a note about Tsin 
Cp 

‘Earl Chwang of K‘éuh-yuh, with an army of 
Ch‘ing and an army of Hing, invaded Yih. ‘The 
king sent Ais officers, the Heads of the Yin and 
Woo families, to assist him. The marquis of 
Yih fled to Suy.’] 

Par.2. This burial was very late. more than 
double the regular 5 months after the prince’s 
death ;—~owing to the confusion in which the | 
State had been. 

[The Chuen adds here — 

‘In the 4th month, an army of Ch ‘ing fell sud- 
denly on the city Muh of Wei, to revenge the siege 
of its eastern gate [see the Chuen on p. 4 of last 
year]. An army of Wei, aided by one of [the 
southern] Yen invaded Ch‘ing in return. The offi- 
cers of Ch‘ing,—Chae Tsuh, Yuen Fan, and Seeh 
Kéa, with three bodies of men, withstood them 
in front, and made the earl’s two sons.—Man- 
pih and Tsze-yuen, with another body, get 
stealthily behind them. The men of Yen were 
afraid of the three armies in their front, but had 
no anxiety about danger from the men of Che 
[a town of Ch‘ing in their rear]; so that in the 
6th month, the two princes, with the men of Che, | 
defeated the army of Yen near the city. A sue; 
perior man may say that without preparation and 
anxiety an army cannot be properly conducted .”] | 


Part.3. Shing (Kung has jik.) was a small | 
State, an earldom, held by the descendants of 











Shuh-woo il 7: OS one of king Wan's sons ;— | 


in dis. of Wan-shang ep b. dep. Yen-chow. 


Ace, to Tso-she, during the troubles of Wei, 
Shing had made an incursion into it; hence this 
retributive expedition. 


Par. 4. ae is explained in the Urh-ya by 
mK ‘to complete;’—see the Shoo, V. xiii 24. 
Fuh K-éen CA JB: towards the end of the Han 


dyn.) contends that BE is the name of the 
sacrifice offered immediately after the comple- 


tion of the shrine-house CET yj RY WK ES 
Zz. rf 7 oe which seems to be the view 


also of Too Yu. But the sacrifice was the 
sequence of the finishing of the temple; and we 


need not extend the meaning of 4S beyond 


that of the erection of the building. Chung Tsze 
was the mother of duke Hwan, who was now 
heir to the State; but she was only the second 
wife of duke Hwuy. ‘The tablet of the lst and 
proper wife had already received its proper 
place; and the erection of a separate house for 
that of Chung T’sze was a device to please the 
young prince, but not according to rule. A 
fecling of this seeins to have prompted the ex- 
hibition of six rows of pantomimes, as recorded 


in the last part of the par. WY, ‘feathers,’ is 


here ==‘ feather-wavers,’ i. e., the pantomimes, 
who waved the feathers of pheasants in harmony 
with the music which was played. Of such 
performers the kings used 8 rows, each consist- 
ing of & men, at their sacrifices, while the princes 
of States could only use 6 rows, each of 6 
men. But it had been granted to the princes 
of Loo to use the kingly nuniber in sacrifice to 
the duke of Chow, their great ancestor, and 
they had usurped the privilege so as to use it 
in sacrificing to his descendants;—and on the 
occasion in the text duke Yin employed only the 
ordinary number used in sacrificing to the prince 
of a State. The Chuen says:—‘In the ninth 
month, having conspleted the shrine-palace for 
Chung T'sze, the pantomimes were about to be 
exhibited. The duke asked Chung-chung about 
their number, who replied, “The emperor uses 
8 rows; princes of States, 6; great officers, 4; 
and scholars, 2. Now the dancing is employed 
in harmony with the instruments of music, 
and the motion of the 8 winds of the year; the 
number of them therefore descends in gradation 
from 8 rows.” On this the duke for the lst time 
exhibited only 6 feather-wavers, aud used 6 
rows.’ 
Par 5. The Cliuen on this has:—= 


‘The people of Sung Had taken some fields 
from Choo; and the people of Choo informed the 
earl of Ch‘ing, saying, “If you will now ¥ent your 
indignation on Sung, our poor town will lead 
the way for yeu.” An officer of Chang, aided 
by a king’s army, joined the forces of Choo, 
and attacked Sung, penetrating to the suburbs 
of its vapital;—in revenge «gain for the siege 
of the eastern gate of Ch‘ing. They sent 
off an account of their circumstances from 
Sung to Loo; and when the duke heard that the 
enemy Was in the suburbs of its capital, he was 
about to proceed to the relief of Sung. Asking 
the messenger, huwever, how far the enemies’ 
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army had got, the man replied, “They have 
not yet reached our city.” The duke was angry, 
and stopped his measures, dismissing the mes- 
senger with the words, “Your prince in his 
message requested me to have compassion on 
the peril in which his altars were, and now you 
tell me that the enemy has not reached your 
city;—I dare not take any notice of the case.”’ 

Par. 6. This is the record of a plague ( HO: 


—‘some evil caused by the misconduct of men 


( KR A ved th: The ming is described 


as a@ grub that eats the heart of the growing 


grain ( ah = ta hwy FI ihet) ’—it developes 
into the locust (Ell a th). It is named 


from the place of its injurious action, lying hid 


in the heart of the plant (Et. Et BE FAD). 
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Par. 7. This Kung-tsze K‘ow is the same as 
the Tsang He-pih in the Chuen on p.1. K‘ow 
was his name, and his designation was Tsze- 
tsang (F HEN). His grandchildren would 


first receive the clan-name of Tsang, from his 
designation; and he is so surnamed in the 
Chuen as the ancestor of the Tsang family. 


He fs) is the honorary title given after his 


death. On this par. the Chuen says:—‘ On the 
death of Tsang He-pih, the duke said, “My 
uncle was angry with me [7. e., for not listening 





to his remonstrance]; but I dare not forget Ais 
faithfulness.” He caused him to be buried with 
the honours of one rank above what was his due.’ 

Par. 8. Ch‘ang-koh was a town of Ch‘ing;— 
its name remains in the dis. of Ch‘ang-koh, in 


Heu (BF) Chow, Ho-nan. This expedition, 


Tso-she observes, was in return for Ch‘ing’s 
attack of Sung mentioned in par. 5. 
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VI. 1 In [the duke’s] sixth year, in spring, an officer of Ch‘ing 
came [to Loo] with overtures of peace. 


2 In summer, in the fifth 


month, on [the day] Sin-yéw, the 


duke had a meeting with the marquis of Ts‘e, when 
they made a covenant at Gae. 

3 [It was] autumn, the seventh month. 

4 In winter, an army of Sung took Ch‘ang-koh. 


Par.1. The text here has by ®, with 


Kung and Kuh, while Tso-she reads a p.. 
But both the former commentators explain 


their phrase by Bs WK ‘to the ruin of peace.’ 


Tso-she explains his by Fil ie =: ‘which 
changed their relations of enmity, and there was 
peace,’ meaning gh, ‘to change.’ Later 


critics have taken ify in the sense of ih, ‘to 


present,’ ‘to offer; and thus a meaning is got 
out of the more likely reading, which comes to 
the same as the view of Tso-she.. There was 
reason for the overture of peace on the part of 
Ch‘ing. Before Yin succeeded his father, he 
had been taken prisoner in an expedition against 
Ch‘ing, and detained there. He made his escape, 


but might be supposed to be ill-affected towards 
it. When, however, he rejected the application 
from Sung the year before for assistance against 
Ch‘ing, that State thought the time a favourable 
one for initiating proposals that Loo and it 
should be at amity. 

[The Chuen has here another note about the 
affairs of Tsin:— 

The nine original clan-branches of Yih [7.e., 
Tsin], with the representatives of the five minis- 
ters of the time of Yin, and Kéa-foo, son of 
K‘ing-foo, went to meet the marquis of Tsin in 
Suy [see the Chuen after 1st par of last year], 
and escorted him back to Goh. The people of 
Tsin called him the marquis of Goh]. 

Par. 2. Gae was a hill in Loo;—in the north- 
west of the dis. of Mung-yin ee 2D, dep. 
Ts‘ing-chow. Loo and Ts‘e had been at feud 
before the time at which the Ch‘un Ts‘éw opens. 
This meeting and covenant were the commence- 
ment of peace between them. 

[The Chnen here adds:—‘In the 5th month, 
on the day Kang-shin, the earl of Ch‘ing made 
a sudden raid into Ch‘in, and got great spoil. 
The year before, the earl had requested peace 
from Ch‘in, when his proposals were rejected. 
Woo-foo remonstrated with thé marquis of 
Ch‘in, saying, “Intimacy with the virtuous and 
friendship with its neighbours are the jewels 
of a State. Do you grant Ch‘ing’s request.” 
The marquis replied, “My difficulties are with 
Sung and Wei; what can Ch‘ing do?” And so 
he repulsed Ch‘ing. 





‘A superior man may say, Good relations 
should not be lost, and evil relations should 
not be prolonged;—does not this seem to be 
illustrated in the case of duke Hwan of Ch‘in? 
When a man goes on to prolong enmity, the 
consequences nathrally come upon himself; and 
though he may wish deliverance from them, he 
will not obtain it. The Shang Shoo says, “The 
evil issues of enmity develope easily, as when 
there is a fire blazing on a plain. It cannot be 
approached, and still less can it be beaten out 
(Shoo, IV. vii. Pt. i.12).” Chow Jin [see Ana. 
XVI.1.6.] has said, “The Head of a State or of a 
clan looks upon evil relations as a husbandman 
looks upon weeds or grass, which must be re- 
moved. He cuts down, kills them, collects 
them, and heaps them up, extirpating their 
roots that they may not be able to grow; and 


then the good grain stretches itself out.” ’] 

Par. 8. There was nothing to record in all 
the autumn of this year; but still it was neces- 
sary, according to the scheme of these annals, 
to indicate the season and the Ist month of it. 

Par. 4. See the siege of this place in the last 
par. of last year. Too Yu says that the siege 
had then been unsuccessful, but that Sung 
returned this year, and took the place by 
surprise. He says also, after Tso-she, that the 
capture was made in autumn, but was only 
communicated in winter to Loo, so that the 
historiographers entered it under that season. 
But as Sung was held by the representatives of 
the House of Shang, its months would be those 
of that dynasty, and part of its autumn would 
be Chow’s winter. 

[‘'so-she appends here the following two 
Chuen :— 

‘In winter, an announcement came from the 
capital of famine there, to meet which the duke 
asked the courts of Sung, Ts‘e, Wei, and Ch‘ing, 
to be allowed to purchase grain in their States. 
This was proper.’ 

‘The earl of Ch‘ing went to Chow, and for the 
first time sought an audience of king Hwan. 
The king did not receive him courteously, 
when the duke Hwan of Chow said to him, 
“Our Chow’s removal to the east was all 
through the help of Tsin and Ch‘ing. You 
should treat Chiing well, to encourage other 
princes to come to court ;—and still there is fear 
that they will not come. Now when he receives 
discourtesy, Ch‘ing will not come again.” ’] 
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In his seventh year, in spring, in the king’s third month, 


the duke’s third daughter went to the harem of Ke. 


The marquis of Ting died. 


In summer, we walled Chung-k ‘éw. 
The marquis of Ts‘e sent. his younger brother Néen [to 


Loo] with friendly inquiries. 


In autumn, the duke invaded Choo. 


In winter, the king [by] Heaven’s [grace] sent the earl 
of Fan to Loo with friendly Inquiries. 
The Jung attacked the earl of Fan at Ts‘oo-k‘éw, and 


carried him back with them. 


=) 


Year VII. 


Par. 1. The marriage of the duke’s eldest 
daughter to the marquis of Ke is entered in the 


2d year, pp. 5,6. There the ie == ‘went to be 


married tu,’ ‘went as the wife;’ here the fa 


has only the significance which appears in the 
translation. When the daughter of a State was 
married, the rule was that she should be accom- 


panied by a half-sister and a cousin (—~ if, <a 
RP. Then two other States seut each a prin- 


cess to attend her (7, yi RB. each of 


whom was similarly accumpanied by two rela- 
tives. Thus altogether a prince’s marriage 
brought nine ladies to his harem (38 FR —— 


ps Iu Fp). In the case in the text, the girl 


had been too young to accompany her sister in the 
2d year, and had waited five years, till she 
reached the statutory age of 15, and could pro- 
ceed to Ke. She appears twice again in the 
classic; and it is contended that such promi- 
nence was given to her, humble though her 
rank, to mark the sage’s sense of her worthiness. 
Par. 2. T‘ing was a small State:—in dis. of 
T'ang, dept. Yen-chow, held by the descendants 
of Shuh-séw (AL tif)» one of king Woo’s bro- 
thers. Its chief is here styled marquis, but af- 
terwards he appears only as viscount, his rank 
having been reduced. According to the gener- 
al practice of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw, the name as well 
as the title should be given in the notice of the 
death. ‘The want of the name here is probably 
an omission of the historiographer; but Tso-she 
says that it is in rule, because duke Yin and 
the marquis had never covenanted together. 


He adds. ‘At covenants between the princes, | 
they were mentioned by name; and therefore on | 


the death of one of them, his name was given 
when the event was communicated to other 
States. At the same time his successor was 
also mentioned.—for the continuance of friend- 
ship, and the assurance of the people. This 
was one of the standing regulations of the king- 
dom.’ 


Par. 3. Chunz-k‘éw was in dis. of Lan-shan 


a3] Up, dep. E-chow. No doubt there was 
some exigency requiring it to be fortified. Tso- 
she, however, says the record is made, because 
of the unseasonableness of the undertaking, call- 
ing the people off from their field labours. 

Par. 4. Tso-she tells us that this Néen’s de- 


Fe {H1), and that the 
visit in the text was to cement the covenant 
made the year before (p. 2) by Loo and Ts‘e. 
These p‘ing or missions of friendly inquiries 
were regular institutions, by which the princes 
maintained a good understanding with one an- 


other;—see the Le Ke, I, Pt. IL ii. 12, ss ea 


{hi AH FH A BE RE ome 


employment by ‘Ts‘e of the prince’s brother, 
instead of the officer usually charged with such 
a mission, was a special honour done to Loo. 
From the Chow Le. Bk. XXXVIIL. p. 24, we 


signation was E-chung ( 
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learn that among States in the same quarter of 
the empire, there ought to have been every year 


‘the interchange of inquiries 8 AR ),” and 
every two years ‘the interchange of p‘ing 
( pe 49 Hb.’ Conciliatory offerings of silk 
and pieces of jade were made at such times. 

Par. 5. Acc. to the Chuen, this attack of 
Choo was a cowardly proceeding on the part of 
Loo; and a covenant of peace had been made 
between the two States, not long before;—sce 
the lst year, p.2.—‘ This autumn, Sung and 
Ch‘ing made peace, and in the 7th month, on 
the day Kang-shin, covenanted at Suh. The 
duke proceeded to attack Choo,—so punishing 
it to gratify Sung.’ 

Par. 6. This earl of Fan was a high minister 
and noble at the court. Fan was in the pres. 
dis. of Hwuy Chih, dep. Wei-hwuy, Ho-nan. 
Not only was there an interchange of friendly 
missions among the princes themselves, but also 
between them and the king. Indeed, the king 
was suppused to send annually to every one of 


aa to inquire About his welfare (FE Zz Ar 
VA tHe FS Bl ah Be A. Be Aha FF 
Chow Le, XX XVIII. 17); but as Ch‘ing E ob- 
serves, for the king to send such a mission to 
Yin, who had never sent one to court, was deroga- 
tory to his dignity GE —- Ae). 

Par. 7. These Jung are probably the same 
as those mentioned in the 2d year, pp. 1, 5. 
Ts‘oo-k‘éw was in the east of the pres. dis. of 
Ts‘aou, dept. Ts‘aou-chow. ‘The incident shows 
how lawless the time was. The Chuen relates that, 
some time before, the Jung had presented them- 
selves at Chow in homage, and distributed pres- 
ents among the high ministers, but that the 
earl of Fan had not received them courteougly. 
They took advantage therefore of the opportuni- 
ty presented by his return from Loo, attacked 
him, and carried him off. Vy Fe, according 
to Kung-yang means that the Jung made the 
earl prisoner a) m3 but Too Yu says that 


they did not seize him JER th). influenced, 


probably, by a remark of Kuh-léang that the 
phrase denotes something lighter than seizure 


(AX VN ¥It)- And the K‘ang-he editors say 
this interpretation is much the better of the 
two. They are also stumbled at the use of the 
word ‘attacked’ in p. 6, as too weighty for the 
occasion. There, however, 4-9 is; and I appre- 


hend W ir also is only a yentle way of telling 
that the earl was captured and carried off. 
(The Chuen has here :— 
‘Ch‘in and Ch‘ing made peace. In the 12th 
month, Woo-foo of Ch‘in went to Ch‘ing, and on 


: the day Jin-shin made a covenant with the earl, 
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and smeared his mouth with the blood of the vic- ‘Hwuh, son of the earl of Ch‘ing, had lived 
tim, as if he were forgetting what he was doing. | at the king’s [as a hostage; see the Chuen, after 
Séeh Pih said, ‘‘ Woo-foo will not escape a violent | p.3 of the 3d year]; and on this account [7.e., ac- 
death. This covenant will be of no use to him.” | cording to Too Yu, thinking it likely he would 
Léang Tso of Ch‘ing went to Ch‘in, and on the | be a favourite with the king] the marquis of 
day Sin-sze made a covenant with the marquis, | Ch‘in proposed to give him his daughter to 
when he also perceived the disorders which were | wife. The earl acceded to the proposal, and 
imminent in Chin.’ the marriage was determined on.’] 


Lvghth year. 
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In [the duke’s] eighth year, in spring, the duke of Sung 
and the marquis of Wei met at Chuy. 


Ld 


2 In the third month, the earl of Ch‘ing sent Yuen [to Loo] 
to give up Ping. 

3 On [the day] Kang-yin we entered Pang. 

4 Insummer, in the sixth month, on [the day] Ke-hae, 
K‘aou-foo, marquis of Ts‘ae, died. 

5 On [the day] Sin-hae, the baron of Suh died. 

6 In autumn, in the seventh month, on [the day] Kang- 
woo, the duke of Sung, the marquis of Ts‘e, and the 
marquis of Wei made a covenant at Ya-uh. 

7 Inthe eighth month, there was the burial of duke Seuen 
of Ts‘ae. 

8 Intheninth month, on [the day] Sin-maou, the duke and 
an officer of Keu made a covenant at Fow-lae. 

9 There were the ming-insects. 

10 In winter, in the twelfth month, Woo-héae died. 
Par. 1. On this paragraph Tso-she says:— Par.2. Tso-she says here:—‘The earl of 


‘The marquis of Ts‘e wanted to bring about peace 
between Sung and Wei on the one hand and 
Ch‘ing on the other, and had fixed a time for a 
meeting with the princes of the two former States. 
The duke of Sung, however, sent presents to 
Wei, and begged that the marquis and himself 
might have a previous mecting between themselves. 
The marquis agreed, and they met accordingly 
at K‘euen-k‘éw.” Regulated by this account, 
the meaning of spt differs slightly from that 
laid down on par. 3 of the 4th year. The idea, 
however, of a ‘hurried’ meeting remains. The 
meeting proposed by Ts‘e was held in the 7th 
month; this was a preliminary meeting of Sung 
and Wei to consider how they should receive 
Ts‘e’s proposals. K‘euen-k‘éw in the Chuen, 
and Chuy in the text, are two names of the 
same place ;—-Too-yu says it was in Wei, on the 
north of the dep. city of Ts‘aou-chow; but see 
on IL. i. 2. 


VOL. Vv. 


Ching intimated his wish to give up the sacrifice 
at mount T‘ae, and to sacrifice to the duke of 
Chow, and to exchange therefore Pang near 
mount T‘ae for the fields of Heu. Inthe 3d month, 
accordingly, he sent Yuen to give up Pang to 
Loo, and no more used the mount T“ae sacrifice.’ 
But to understand this, an explanation is neces- 
sary, which is supplied by Too Yu.—When king 
Ching built the city of Loh, and was meditating 
the removal of his capital to it, he granted to 
the duke of Chow the lands of Heu (in the south- 
west of the present Heu Chow, dep. K‘ae-fung), 
where the princes of Loo might reside when 
they visited Loh on state occasions; and subse- 
quently a temple was built there to the duke of 
Chow. But the first earl of Ching, as a brother 
of king Seuen, had the town of P&ng, near 
mount Tae, where he and his successors might 
rest, when called there on occasion of the 


king’s eastern progresses, and having then to 
assist at the sacrifices on or to the mountain. 


4 
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Owing to the decay of the royal House, there 
was now an end of the kingly progresses. The 
earl concluded that Ch‘ing had no farther oc- 
casion for Pang, and therefore offered it to Loo, 
to which it was near, in exchange for Heu, which 
was near to Ch‘ing, volunteering to maintain 
there Loo’s sacrifice to the duke of Chow.—If 
all this be correct, yet we know that Loo’s part 
of the arrangement did not take effect for some 
time;—see the Ist year of duke Hwan, p. 2. 
Yuen, of course, was an officer of Ching. 

Par. 3. Kung and Kuh lay great stress on 
the mention of the day here;—but without 


reason, The useof A: however, seems strange, 


as that character should denote a hostile entry. 

{The Chuen appends here:— 

‘In summer, Ke-foo, duke of Kwoh, for the 
first time became a high minister and noble at 
the court of Chow.’ 

‘In the 4th month, on the day Kéah-shin, 
Hwuh, son of the earl of Ch‘ing, went to Ch‘in, 
and met his Kwei bride. On the day Sin-hae, 
he commenced his return with her. On the day 
Kéah-yin, they entered the capital of Ch'ing, the 
officer Kéen of Ch‘in acting as escort to the 
lady. The prince was first mated, and then 
announced the thing in the ancestral temple. 
The officer Kéen said, “These are not husband 
and wife;—he is imposing on his fathers. The 
proceeding is improper, How can they expect 
to have children?” ’} 

Par.5. Suh;—see on p. 5 of Ist year. The 
name of the baron should follow the title, but is 
wanting ;—through an omission of the historio- 
grapher. 

Par. 6. The meeting here is that spoken of 
in the Chuen on par ], as called by T's‘e. Atten- 
tion is called to it by critics as the first meeting 
in the Ch‘un-Ts‘ew when more than two princes 
came together to consult and covenant on the 
affairs of the time. As it was called by the 
marquis of T's‘e, he should appear Ist on the list; 
but, says ‘Too Yu, he did honour to the duke of 
Sung, ceding the presidency of the meeting to 
him. Tso-she says they first met at Wan, and 
then covenanted together at Ya-uh. A recon- 
ciliation was effected between Sung and Wéi 
and Ching, and the siege of Ch‘ing’s eastern 
gate was condoned Ya-uh was in the king’s 
domain, —20 /e south of the dis. city of Wei- 


ch‘uen QA Jib. dep. K‘ae fung. 

Par, 7. [To this the Chuen appends:— 

“In the 8th month, on theday Ping-seuh, 
the earl of Ch‘ing, through the marquis of Ts‘e, 
appeared at court. This was proper.’] 


Par. 8. Fow (Kung and Kuh read Ai])-lac 


was in Keu;—20 ie west of the pres. city af Keu 
Chow. In the 2d year, p. 7, we have a meeting 
between the count of Keu and an officer to bring 
about a good understanding between Keu and 
Loo. This was the sequel of that,— to carry 
out the good wishes of Ke.’ 

Par. 9. See on paragraph 3, 5th year. 

[The Chuen adds here:—‘ In winter, the mar- 
quis of T’s‘e sent a messenger to inform the 
duke that he had effected the pacification of the 
three States [Sung, Wei, and Ch‘ing]. The 
duke sent Chung-chung to reply to him, “That 
you have reconciled the conflicting schemes of 
the three States, and given rest and settlement 
to their people, is your kindness, O prince. I 











have heard your message, and dare not but ac- 
cept and acknowledge your bright virtue.”’ 
Par. 10. Woo-héae;—see paragraph 8 of the 
2d year. The Chuen has here:—‘On the death 
of Woo-héae, Yu-foo [the designation of Hwuy, 
IV., 5] requested for him an honorary title and 
a clan-name. The duke asked Chung-chung 
about the clan-name, who replied, ‘When the 
Son of Heaven!would ennoble the virtuous, he 
gives them surnames from their birth-places (or 
the birth-places of their ancestors]; he rewards 
them with territory, and the name of it becomes 
their clan-name. The princes again confer the 
clan-name from the designation of the grand- 
father, or from his honorary title {the text 
is here difficult to construe}: Or when merit 
has been displayed in one office by members 
of the same family for generations, the name of 
that office may become the clan-name, or the 
name of the city held by the family may become 
so.” The duke determined that Woo-heae’s 
clan-name shoyld be Chen, from the designation 


of his grandfather BA F- By 


Too Yu illustrates what the Chuen says about 
the procedure of the king by the case of the 
chiefs of Ch‘in. They were descended from 
Shun, who was born near the river Kwei; hence 
they got the surname of Kwei. When they 
were invested with Ch‘in, that became their 
clan-name, to distinguish them from other 
branches of Shun’s descendants. He says fur- 
ther, that the princes of States could not confer 


surnames CHE), but only clan-names (FQ) 


which they did in the way described. 

But while the theory of surnames and clan- 
names in ancient China may have been as here 
described, they were often assumed and acknow- 
ledged without any conferring on the part of the 
king or the princes. See Maou K‘e-lingin loc. He 
says:—‘ When aruler of Loo died, the event was 
recorded; when the ruler of another State died, 
that also was recorded, when the announcement 
of it arrived. The deaths of great officers, scions 
of the ruling family, were sometimes recorded 
and sometimes not; with the accompaniment 
of their clan-names or without; and with the 
mention of the month and day of the death 
or without it :—-all this proceeded from the his- 
toriographers of Loo, and the Master simply 
transcribed their record without making any 
change in it himself. Wehave here the mention 
of Woo-héae’s death, without his clan-name, just 
as we have similar records of other officer’s in IV. 
5.; IX.3; &e. 

‘Now according to the ordinary view of the 
matter, the elan-name was only conferred on men 
who had been distinguished for their virtue. 
But on this principle few officers mentioned in 
the Ch‘un Ts‘éw could have received it, whereas 
we find it given to many of the worst cha- 
racters, and to be abhorred for their flagrant 
wickedness. It is impossible to suppose that 
the clan-names of the officers of Loo were all 
given by the marquises. The general rule was 


that the son of a deceased ruler was styled oN 


F., or “duke’s son;” his son again, La BS 
or “ duke’s grandson.” But in the next descent, 
the son took as a matter of course the designa- 
tion of his grandfather, or his honorary title, 
or the name of his office, or of his city, and 


Year IX. 


made it his own clan-name. 
branched out into many clan-names, and one 
clan-name branched out again into many 


family names CE AP mn Fe ro KE pa 
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' pear here that Woo-héae had no clan-name till 
Oa aateae | iter his death;—which is not to be believed. 
i His record of events is very much to be relied 
on; but as to every ten of his devices to explain 
the style of the classic, he is sure to be mistaken 
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duke’s] ninth year, in spring, the king [by] Hea- 
ae ie sent Nan Ke to Loo with friendly inquiries. 
In the third month, on the day Kwei-yéw, there was reat 
rain, with thunder and lightning. On [the day] Kang- 
shin there was a great fall of snow. 
Héeh died. . 
In summer, we walled Lang. 
It was autumn, the seventh month. 
In winter, the duke had a meeting with the marquis of Ts‘e 


in Fang. 
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Par. 1. See on p.6 of 7th year. Nan is the 
clan-name, and Ke the designation of the offi- 
cer, the king’s messenger. 

Par. 2. The Chuen says on this:— In spring, 
in the king’s 3d month, on the day Kwei-yéw, 
there was great rain without ceasing, accom- 
panied with thunder;—this describes the begin- 
ning ¢f the storm. On the day Kang-shin, there 
was a great fall of snow ;—this also in the same 


way describes its unseasonableness. When rain - 


continues for more than three days, it is called a 
great rain FER). When it lies a foot deep on 


the ground, there has been a great fall of snow.’ 
The 3d month of Chow’s spring was only the 1st 
month of spring, when thunder and much snow 
were certainly unseasonable phenomena. 


Par. 3. Héch (Kung and Kuh have if) was 


an officer of Loo, a scion of the ruling House, 
belonging, Tso-she would say, to a branch which 
had not yet received a clan-name. 

Par. 4. See the Chuen after p.2, Ist year. 
Lang was in the north-east of pres. dis. city 


of Yu-t‘ae GF ES). The walling Lang at 
this time, Tso-she says, was unscasonable. 
Par. 5. See on VI. 3. 


Par. 6. Fang (Kung and Kuh have Fak was 


in Loo;—in dis. of Pe, dep. E-chow. As pre- 
liminary to the meeting here, the Chuen has:— 
‘The duke of Sung had not been discharging 
his duty to the king [by appearing at court |, 
and the earl of Ch‘ing, as the king’s minister of 
the Left, assumed a king’s order to punish 
him, and invaded Sung, the duke of which, 
resenting our duke’s conduct when his suburbs 
were entered, [see Chuen on V.5], sent no in- 
formation of his present difficulties. Our duke 


was angry, and broke off all communication 
with Sung. In autumn, an officer of Ch‘ing 
came announcing the king’s command to attack 
Sung; and in winter the duke had a meeting 
with the marquis of Ts‘e in Fang, to arrange for 
doing so.’ 

[The Chuen appends here the following narra- 
tive:—‘The northern Jung [their seat was in 
pres. dep. of Yung-p‘ing, Chih-le] made a sudden 
raid into Ch‘ing. The earl withstood them, 
but was troubled by the nature of their troops, 
and said, “They are footmen, while we have 
chariots. The fear is lest they fall suddenly 
upon us.” His son Tuh said, ‘Let a body of 
bold men, but not persistent, feign an attack 
upon the thieves, and then quickly draw off from 
them; and at the same time place three bodies in 
ambuscade to be ready forthem. The Jung are 
light and nimble, but have no order; they: are 
greedy and have no love for one another; when 
they conquer, no one will yield place to his 
fellow; and when they are defeated, no one 
tries to save another. When their front men 
see their success [in the retreat of our skir- 
mishers], they will think of nothing, but to 
push forward. When they are thus advancing, 
and fall into the ambush, they will be sure to 
hurry away in flight. Those behind will not 
go to their rescue, so there will be no support to 
them; and thus your anxiety may be relieved.” 
The earl followed this plan. As soon as the 
front men of the Jung met with those who were 
in ambuscade, they fled, pursued by Chuh Tan. 
Their detachment was surrounded; and smitten 
both in front and in rear, till they were all cut to 
pieces. The rest of the Jung made a grand 
flight. It was in the 12th month, on the day 
Kéah-yin that the army of Ch‘ing inflicted this 
great defeat on the Jung.’} 
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. 1. Inhis tenth-year, in spring, in the king’s second month, the 
" duke hal a meeting with the marquis of Ts‘e and the 
earl of Ch‘ing in Chung-k‘éw. 


took Fang. 
Ching. 


Oo Go Be Cw ww 


In summer, Hwuy led a force, and joined an officer of Ts‘e 
d an officer of Ch‘ing 
In she sixth month, on [the day] Jin-seuh, the duke defeated 


an army of Sung at Kwan. 
On the ig Sin-we, we took Kaou; on the day Sin-sze, we 


in an invasion of Sung. 


In autumn, an army of Sung and an army of Wei entered 


The army of Sung, the army of Ts‘ae, and the army of Wei 


attacked Tae. The earl of Ch‘ing attacked and took 


them [all.] 


7 In winter, in the tenth month, on the day Jin-woo, an army 
of Ts‘e and an army of Ch‘ing entered Shing. 


Par. 1. Chung-k‘ew,—see VII. 3. This meet- 
ing elf a seat to that in p.6 of last year. 
The Chuen says on it:—‘In the 1st month, the 
duke had a meeting with the princes of Ts‘e 
and Chiing in Chung-k‘éw, and on the day 
Kwei-ch‘ow they made a covenant in Tang, set- 
tling the time when they should take the field. 
From this it appears they made a covenant at 
this time ; and to the question why it is not re- 
corded in the text, all that Too Yu can say is 
that the duke only mentioned the meeting in 
the report he took back to his ancestral temple. 
Too also observes that the day Kwei-ch‘ow was 
the 26th of the 1st month, and that second month 
in the text must be an error. But all through 
this year, as often in other years, the months 
and days of the King and Chuen do not accord. 

Par. 2. The Chuen on this is:—‘In summer, 
in the 5th month, Yu-foo, preceding the duke, 
joined the marquis of Ts‘e and the ear] of Ch‘ing 


in invading Sung.’ If this be correct, then both 


the marquis and earl are simply styled A; 
‘man’ in the text;—contrary to the general 
usage of the Work, where XN either denotes an 


officer, not of very high rank, or a force under 
the command of such an officer. Agreeing with 
the Chuen, Too Yu says that Hwuy hurried 
away, ambitious of joining the two princes, and 
without waiting for orders from the duke, and 
that therefore his name only is mentioned by 
the sage. But this is not more reasonable than 
the theory of Kung and Kuh mentioned on p. 5 
of the 4th year. The text leads us to suppose 
that the princes of Loo, Ts‘e, and Ch‘ing all 
sent officers and troops against Sung, in antici- 
pation of their own advance. 

Par. 3. The Chuen is:—‘In the 6th month, 


on the day Mow-shfn, the duke had a meeting 
with the marquis of Ts‘e and the earl of Ching 
at Laou-t‘aou, and on the day Jin-seuh he de- 
feated an army of Sung at Kwan.’ Too Yu from 
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this concludes that Ts‘e and Ch‘ing were dila- 
tory, and had not united their forces with Loo, 
when the duke seized an advantage presented 
by the army of Sung, unprepared for action, and 
defeated it. The situation of Kwan does not 
appear to have been identified. Too says it was 
in Sung. 

Par. 4. The Chuen is:—‘On the day Kang- 
woo, the army of Ch‘ing entered Kaou, and on 
Sin-we the earl gave it over tous. On Kang-shin 
his army entered Fang, and on Sin-sze he gave 
it also over to us.’ From the text we should 
infer that both Kaou and Fang were taken by 
the troops of Loo. Tso-she, however, goes on 
to moralize over his narrative :—‘ ‘The superior 
man will say that in this matter duke Chwang 
of Ch‘ing may be pronounced a correct man. 
With the king’s command he was punishing a 
prince who had forsaken the court. Not covet- 
ing his territory for himself, he rewarded with 
it the higher nobility of Loo:—this was a fine 
instance of correctness.’ Kaou was 80 /e to the 
south-east from the pres. dis. city of Shing-woo 
HF rie Wy dep. Yen-chow. Fang was also in 
Yen-chow, west of the dis. city of Kin-héang 
(> FE 

[The Chuen adds here: —‘ The people of Ts‘ae, 
of Wei, and of Shing, did not unite with Ch‘ing 
and the others at the king’s command.’] 

Par. 5. This was intended as a diversion, to 
compel Ch‘ing to withdraw from Sung. 

Par. 6. Tae was a small State, having its 
chief city in pres. dis. of K‘aou-shing (& bh, 
dep. Kwei-tih, Ho-nan. Its lords had the sur- 
name of F, and must have been some branch, 
therefore, of the old House of Sung. It would 
appear that the officers of Sung and Wei, after 
entering Ch‘ing, had been joined by a body of 


troops from Ts‘ae, and then turned aside to 
attack Tae. The Chuen says:—‘In autumn, in 
the 7th month, the army of: Ch‘ing entered its 
own borders and was still there, when the 
troops of Sung and Wei entered the State. These 
were joined by a force from Ts‘ae, and proceed- 
ed to attack Tae. In the 8th month, on the 
day Jin-seuh, the earl of Ch‘ing surrounded 
Tae; on Kwei-hae, he reduced it; taking at the 
same time the three armies. After Sung and 
Wei had entered Ch‘ing, and then taken occasion 
to attack Tae, they called the forces of Ts‘ae 
to co-operate with them. The men of Ts‘se 
were angry, so that there was discord among 
themselves, and they were defeated.’ Kung and 


Kuh both understand oak as many students do 


on a first look at the text, as referring to Tae, 
and seem to think that Ch‘ing all at once made 
common cause with Sung, Wei, and ‘T’s‘ae and 
with their help took the city. But this is quite 
inconsistent with the relations of these States 
and Ch‘ing. Hoo Gan-kwoh is of opinion that 
Ch‘ing took advantage of the open strife and 
secret dissatisfaction between Tae, Sung, Wei, 
and Ts‘ae, and so took the city and defeated 
the forces of the-other three States. This is 
the view, followed in the ‘ History of the Divid- 
ed States,’ in its lively account of the affair. 
Upon the whole, the narrative in the Chuen is 
to be preferred, though it would be more easy 


to understand Bind x. if it were spoken of the 
capture of a city. 

[There is a short Chuen appended here, that 
‘in the 9th month, on the day Mow-yin, the 
earl of Ch‘ing again entered Sung.’}. 

Par. 7. This is understood from the Chuen 
appended to p.4. Tso says here that the allies 
‘entered Shing to punish its disobedience to 
the king’s command.’ Shing,—see on p. 3 of 
the 5th year. 


Eleventh year. 
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In [the duke’s] eleventh year, in spring, the marquis of 


T‘ang and the marquis of Séeh appeared at the court [of 


Loo]. 


bo 


at She-lae. 


In summer, the duke had a meeting with the earl of Ch‘ing 


8 In autumn, in the seventh month, on the day Jin-woo, 
the duke, with the marquis of Ts‘e and the earl of Ch‘ing, 


entered Heu. 


4 In winter, in the eleventh month, on [the day] Jin-shin, 


the duke died. 


Par. 1. £13} is here, of course, a verb; but it 


is difficult to give an exact rendering of it. 
Kung-yang says that the ch‘aou-was of the same 
nature as the p‘ing,—‘a friendly visit,’ the dif- 
ference being that the visitors in the p‘ing were 
officers, representing the princes, whereas in the 


ch‘aou, the princes appeared themselves €3 


BK Fy HARK 3K A FD. Accord- 


ing to the rules of the Chow dynasty, ev 

prince within ‘the five tenures’ as seacited 
appear at the king’s court, at least once, every 
six years;—see the Shoo V.xx.14, and note; 
but this statute was little observed in the time 
of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw. The princes were also 
required to appear at one another’scourts. Tso- 
she says, on p. 3 of the 15th year of duke Wan 
that they did so once in 5 years; but acc. to the 
Chow Le, XXXVIII. 24, a prince visited his 


brother princes at their courts only once 


Gis AH KAD. Whatever the rule was, there 


was now no consistency in the observance of it. 
Séeh was a marquisate, near to Tang, having 
its chief town 40 de south of the pres. dis. city 


which still bears the name of T‘ang. Its lords 
were recognized as descended from Hwang-te, 
and had the surname of Jin ({-). 

In connection with this par., the Chuen Says; 
—‘The two princes contended which should 
have the precedence. The marquis of Sé i 
‘My fief isthe older.’ The maar neue 
ancestor was the chief minister of divination to 
Chow. Yours is a different surname from that 
of our royal House. I cannot go after you.” 
The duke sent a request by Yu-foo to the 
marquis of Séeh, saying, “Your lordship and 
the lord of T‘ang have condescended to visit 
me. There is a common saying in Chow, ‘The 
mountain has trees, but the workman measures 
them; Guests have certain rules, but the host 
selects them.’ Now the House of Chow at cove- 
nants first records the princes of its own surname 
and those of different surnames come after. If I 
were at the court of Séeh, I should not dare to 
take rank with the Jin. If your lordship will 
condescend to confer kindness on me, allow me to 
makearequest in favour of Tang in this matter.” 
The marquis of Séeh agreed, and gave the pre- 
cedence to the marquis of Ting.’ 
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Par.2. After B Kung and Kuh have Fy 


For AE Ae Kung has nes and Tso 
simply Rh She-lae was in Ch‘ing, 40 Ze to the 


east of the dep. city of K‘ae-fung. The meeting 
was preliminary to the invasion of Heu, the 
result of which we have in the next par. The 
Chuen says :—‘ The duke and the earl of Ch‘ing 
met at Lae, tomake arrangements for the invasion 
of Heu. The earl being about to attack Heu, 
in the 5th month, on the day Kéah-shin he took 
his weapons of war out of the grand temple. 
Kung-sun Oh and Ying K‘aou-shuh contended 
for a chariot [e prize offered by the earl to the 
strongest of his officers]. K‘aou-shuh took 
the curved end of the chariot pole under his 
arm, and ran off with it, while Tsze-too [the 
designation of Kung-sun Oh] seized his spear, 
and pursued him as far as the highway, without 
coming up with him. Tsze-too was enraged.’ 
See this Chuen and the next told graphically in 


the Fil fl as 3 -C Ie. 


ar. 3. Heu was a small State, which has 
left its name in the pres. Heu Chow, Ho-nan. 
Its lords were barons, having the surname 
Kéang (x) and being descended from Yaou’s 


chief minister, the ‘Four Mountains’ of the Ist 
Book of the Shoo. The State was on the 
south of Ch‘ing, and suffered much from that 

ater Power, being often reduced to the verge 
of extinction, but manifesting a wonderful 
tenacity of life. Its capital at this time was 


Heu-ch‘ang (at > 30 le to the east of the 


res. Chow city. The Chuen is:—‘On the day 

ang-shin, the three princes were close to Heu, 
when Ying K‘aou-shuh took the flag mow-hoo of 
the earl of Ch‘ing, and was the first to mount the 
wall. Tsze-too pierced him with an arrow from 
below, and he fell down dead. Héa Shuh-ying 
took up the flag, and again mounting the wall 
with it, he waved it all about, and shouted, 
‘Our lord has mounted.” All the army of Ch‘ing 
then forced their way up; and on the day Jin-woo 
the princes entered Heu, duke Chwang of which 
fled to Wei. The marquis of Ts‘e refused to ac- 
cept Heu, and wished the duke to take it; but 
the duke said, “You said, my Lord, that the 
baron of Heu did not perform his duty, 
and I therefore followed you to punish him. 
He has paid the penalty of his crime; but, 
us to his State, I dare not take any notice even 
of your commands.’ Heu therefore was given 
to Ch‘ing, the earl of which made Pih-le, an of- 
ficer of Heu, take charge of a younger brother of 
the baron who had fled, and reside with him in 
the eastern border of the State, saying, ‘“‘ Heav- 
en has sent calamity on Heu;—it must be that 
the Spirits were not pleased with its lord, and 
made use of me, unworthy as I am, to punish 
him. But I have not been able to secure the 
repose of my uncles and cousins in Ch‘ing ;— 
dare I consider that Heu has come to me from 
my merit? I had a younger brother, whom 
I could not retain in harmony, and whom I 
caused to wander about filling his mouth in 
different States;—can I long enjoy the posses- 
sion of Heu? Do you, Sir, maintain this youth, 
and help him to soothe and comfort the people 


of Heu; and I will send my officer Hwoh to as- ! 


VOL ¥. 


sist you. If I live out my days in the land, 
and Heaven then graciously repent of the 
calamities inflicted on Heu, shall not the lord of 
Heu again worship at his altars? Then when 
Ch‘ing has requests and messages to send to 
Heu, he will condescend to accede to them as 
intermarriages that have existed between our 
States might suggest, and there will be no 
people of other families allowed to settle here, 
and press upon Ch‘ing, contending with it for 
the possession of this territory. Jn that case my 
descendants would have all their time occupied 
with defending themselves from overthrow, 
and could in no wise maintain the sacrifices 
of Heu. When I appoint you, Sir to dwell here, 
I do so not only for the sake of the State of 
Heu, but also to strengthen my own borders.” 
Accordingly the earl sent Kung-sun Hwoh to 
reside in the western border of Heu, charging 
him, “Do not place your equipments and vari- 
ous wealth in Heu, but when I am dead, quick- 
ly leave it. My predecessor was the first to 
establish his capital here in Ch‘ing. Even the 
royal House has become small, and the descend- 
ants of Chow are daily losing their patrimonies. 
Now the lords of Heu are the posterity of T‘ae- 
yoh; and since Heaven is manifesting its dissatis- 
faction with the virtue of Chow, amI able to 
go on contending with Heu?” The superior 
man may say that in this matter duke Chwang 
of Ch‘ing behaved with propriety. It is pro- 
priety which governs States and clans, gives 
settlement to the tutclary altars, secures the 
order of the people, and provides for the good of 
one’s future heirs. Because Heu transgressed the 
law, the earl punished it, and on its submission 
he left it. His arrangement of affairs was 
according to his measurement of his virtue; his 
action proceeded on the estimate of his strength ; 
his movements were according to the exigency 
of the times:—so as not to embarrass those who 
should follow him. He may be pronounced one 
who knew propriety.’ 
‘The earl of Ch‘ing made every hundred 
soldiers contribute a pig, and every five and 
twenty contribute a fowl and a dog, and over 
their blood curse the man who had shot Ying 
K‘aou-shuh. The superior man may say here that 
duke Chwang of Ch‘ing failed in his methods 
of government and punishment. Government 
is seen in the ruling of the people, and punish- 
ment in dealing rightly with the bad. As he 
showed neither the virtue of government, nor 
the terrors of punishment, Ais officers became 
depraved. Of what benefit was it simply to 
curse the man who had so become depraved? 
[There are hereappended three other Chuen :— 
‘From Ch‘ing the king took Woo, Léw, and 
the fields of Wei and Yu; and he gave to Ch‘ing 
the fields which had been granted to Soo Fun- 
sing, containing the towns of Wan, Yuen, He, 
Fan, Seih-shing, Ts‘wan-maou, Héang, Mang, 
Chow, Hing, T‘uy, and Hwae. The superior 
man from this transaction may know that king 
Hwan had lost Ch‘ing. To act towards another 
on the principle of reciprocity is the pattern of 
virtue, the standard rule of propriety. But when 
the king took what he could not hold himself to 
give to another, was it not to be expected that 
that other would not come to his court?’ 
‘Ch'ing and Seih had some strife of words, 
on which the marquis of Seih invaded Ch‘ing. 


5 
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The earl fought with him in the borders, when 
the army of Seih received a great defeat, and 
retreated. The superior man from this transac- 
tion may know that Seih would soon perish. 
Lts lord did not consider the virtue of his 
opponent; he did not estimate his own strength; 
he did not cherish the regard which he should 
have done to his relative [the chiefs of Ch‘ing 
and Seih were of the same surname]; he made 
no examination into the language which was 
causing the strife; he did not try to ascertain 
whose the wrong was:—but guilty in all these 
five points, he proceeded to attack the other 
side. Was it not right that he should lose his 
army?’ 

‘In winter, in the tenth month, the earl of 
Ch‘ing, aided by an army of Kwoh, invaded Sung, 
and on the day Jin-seuh inflicted a great defeat 
on its army, thus taking revenge for Sung’s en- 
trance into Ch‘ing the year before. Sung made no 
announcement of this to Loo, and therefore it 
was not entered in the historiographer’s tablets. 
Whatever announcements were received from 
other princes were so entered; but where there 
was no announcement, no official record was made. 
The rule was also observed in regard to the 
good and evil, the success and defeat, of all 
military expeditions. Though the issue should 
be the extinction of a State, if the extinguished 
State did not announce its ruin, and the victor 
did not announce his conquest, the event was 
not written in the tablets.’] 

Par. 4. The reader supposes from this para- 
graph that duke Yin died a natural death, 
instead of being murdered, as was really the 
ease, And numerous other instances will occur 
throughout the classic, which make the foreign 
student think very doubtfully of the merits of 
Confucius as a historian. The Chinese critics, 
however, can see no flaw in the sage, It was 
his duty, they say, to conceal such a nefarious 
transaction which reflected dishonour an his 
native State. And yet, they think, there are in- 
timations of the real nature of the event, in its 
not being stated where he died, and in no entry 
being made of his burial! Of this and analogous 
peculiarities of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw I have spoken 
in the prolegomena. 


The account of Yin’s death, as given in the 
Chuen is:—‘ Yu-foo asked leave to put duke 


Hwan [Yin’s younger brother and successor] to 
death, intending thereon to ask to be made 
chief minister. The duke said, “I shali resign 
in his favour ;—I have not done so yet simply be- 
cause of his youth. I have caused T‘oo-k‘éw to 
be built, and mean there to spend my old age.’ 
Yu-foo was frightened at what he had done, 
and went and slandered the duke to Hwan, re- 
questing leave to murder him. When he was 
a& young man, the duke had fought with an 
army of Ch‘ing at Hoo-jang, and was taken 
prisoner. Ch‘ing kept him in confinement in 
the house of the officer Yin. He bribed this 
Yin, and prayed to Chung-woo, the Spirit whose 
shrine Yin had set up in his house. After this 
he and Yin returned together to Loo, and there 
he set up an altar to Chung-woo. In the 
eleventh month he was in the habit of going to 
sacrifice to this Chung-woo, fasting in the 
enclosure of the altar to the Spirits of the 
land, and lodging in the house of the officer 
Wei. On the day Jin-shin, Yu-foo employed 
ruffiane to murder the duke in the house of the 
officer Wei. He then raised duke Hwan to the 
marquisate, and punished several members of the 
Wei family with death.’] 

Tso-she adds that the burial of duke Yin does 
not appear in the text, because the funeral rites 
were not paid to him. 

The K‘ang-he editors have a note here on 


the circumstance that only in the first of Yin’s 


eleven years is the ‘first month GE A )’ re- 
corded. Kung and Kuh see in the omission an 


intimation that Yin x By 1E. or ys AF 


1B. ‘did not consider himself, or was not, the 


rightful holder of the State.’ Disclaiming this 
view, the editors seem to think that the omis- 
sion is in condemnation of Yin’s never having 
returned any of the king’s friendly messages, 
and never having gone himself to the capital, 
thereby being the first to set the example of not 
doing honour to the ruling monarch by going 
or sending to receive the calendar for the year 
from him. This is being wise above what is 
written. To seek for meanings in the Ch‘un 
Ts‘éw in this way makes the whole book a rid- 
dle, which two men will not guess alike. 
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I. 1 Inhis first year, in spring, in the king’s first month, the 
duke succeeded duke Yin. 
2 In the third month, the duke had a meeting with the earl of 
h‘ing in Chuy. 
3 The earl of Ching borrowed the fields of Heu for a peth 
symbol. | 
4 Insummer, in the fourth month, on [the day] Ting-we, the 
duke and the earl of Ch‘ing made a covenant in Yueh. 
5 In autumn there were great floods. 
6 It was winter, the tenth month. 


: had always intended to resign the dignity in his 

een ones ees peor. fa 2s, rane favour, when he should have grown up. The 
Hwan. See what is said on the title of the young man, however, was impatient, or perhaps 
former book, where it is related how this Hwan | he was doubtful of his brother’s intentions; so 
was a younger brother of Yin, and would have | he lent a ready ear to the slanders of their near 
succeeded to the marquisate on their father’s | relative Kung-tsze Hwuy, and gave his sanction 


death but for his youth. 3t appears that Yin | to the murder of Yin. He thus became marquis 
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of Loo by a deed of atrocious guilt.—Sze-ma 
Ts‘éen gives his name as Yun ( NR» while 


other authorities say that it was Kwei ify). 
The honorary title Hwan denotes—‘ Extender of 
cultivation and Subjugator of the distant ( BY, 
LJ ik A te: 

Hwan’s rule lasted 18 years, B. C. 710—693. 
His Ist year synchronized with the 9th year 
of king Hwan; the 20th year of He of Ts‘e; the 
7th year of Gae RE) of Tsin; the 8th of Seuen 


(EZ) of Wei; the 4th of Hwan (fA) of Ts‘se; 
the 33d of Chwang of Ch‘ing; the 46th of Hwan 
of Ts‘aou ; the 34th of Hwan of Ch‘in; the 40th 


of Woo of Ke © VE the 9th of Shang (J) of 


Sung; the 5th of Ning (it) of Ts‘in; and the 
80th of Woo of Ts‘oo. 

Par. 1. After what has been said on all the 
phrases in this par. in the notes on the Ist par. of 
the former Book, it is only necessary to deal here, 
rather more at large, with the characters Ell 4. 


They are somewhat difficult to translate. To say 
‘came tothethrone’ would be inaccurate, because 
Loo was only one of the feudal States of the king- 
dom; and ‘came to the place’ or ‘ to the seat,’ 
would be awkward. The reader will see how I 
have dealt with it. On the death of duke Yin, 
in the 11th month of the year before, his brother 
had immediately taken his place; still what re- 
mained in that year was counted to Yin, and 
the first day of the next, his successor announced 
the beginning of the new rule in the ancestral 
temple, —‘chariged the beginning (BK FU’ as 
it is called,—and took solemn possession of the 
vacant dignity. This is the accession in the text; 
but here comes a great questioning with the 
critics. It seems to be a rule in the Ch‘un Ts‘éw 
that the phrase ‘came to the place’ is not used 
where the preceding marquis has been murder- 
ed. So we find it at the accessions of Chwang, 
Min, and He. How is it that we find the phrase 
here, describing the accession of Hwan, charge- 
able with being accessory to the murder of his 
brother? The anewer given byChoo Heis the only 
sensibleone. The paragraph simply relates what 
took place. Hwan omitted no ceremony that 
should have been proper on the occasion. He 
deniedthat he had been a party to the murder, and 
would have his accession gone about, as if Yin 
had died a natural death. No contrivances of 
Confucius, to construct his record so as to 
brand the new marquis, were necessary. His 
own conduct was the strongest condemnation 


of him. 

Par. 2. Chuy,—see on I. viii.1; but if Chuy 
belonged to Wei, as is stated there, Too Yu 
thinks it would hardly have been the meeting 
piace of the marquis of Loo and the earl of 
Ching. Kéa Kwei 621 328) thought it was in 
Loo, which seems more likely ;—it is easier to 
suppose that the lords of Sung and Wei might 
have met in Loo on the occasion in I. viii. 1. 


BOOK It. 


This point ,however, need not affect the identifi- 
eation of the place, for Loo and Wei were con- 
terminous on the north-west of Loo. Hwan 
would be glad to get the countenance of Ch‘ing, 
considering the circumstances in which he had 
just succeeded to Loo, and it appears from the 
next par. that Ch‘ing had also something to gain 
by the meeting. 

Par. 3. See the Chuen on I. viii.2, and Too 
Yu’s explanation of it. Tso-she says here:— 
‘The duke on his accession would cultivate the 
friendship of Ch‘ing, and the earl ah AND 
again requested liberty to sacrifice to the duke 
of Chow, and to complete the exchange of the 
fields of Ping. The duke acceded, and in the 
3d month the earl borrowed the fields of Heu 
for a peth-stone ;—with reference to the sacrifice 
to the duke of Chow, and to Pung.’ It would 
appear that the exchange of the lands of Pang 
and Heu, proposed by Ch‘ing to duke Yin, 
had not as yet taken full effect. Loo had 
taken possession of Ping, but Hen had not 
been given over to Ch‘ing. Whatever difficulty 
there was in the matter was now adjusted. 
K‘ung Ying-tah thinks that Heu was of more 
value than Ping, and that Loo required some- 
thing additional for it; and Soo Ch‘eh and Hoo 
Gan-kwoh follow his view. Ch‘in Foo-léang 
(BR : of the Sung dynasty) thinks that 
the addition of the pezh and the word ‘ borrow- 
ing’ were simply to gloss over the transaction. 
This is more likely. For the two princes to ex- 
change lands granted to their States by an act 
of the royal House, without any reference to 
the reigning king, shows how his authority was 
reduced. 

The peih was one of the five sceptres or sym- 
bols of rank held by the princes from the king. 
Counts and barons received peth, differentiated 
by the figures engraved upon them. But the 
princes carried other peth, called xR Be, in 
their visits among themselves; and it was, no 
doubt, one of these which was given at this time 
to Loo. All the pezh were made round. 

Par. 4. Yueh isthe same as Chuy; and the 
place had thus three names ;—Chuy, Yueh, and 
K‘euen-k‘éw. This covenant was the sequel of 
the meeting in p. 2, ‘to settle finally the ex- 
change of Pang and Heu.’ Tso-she says that 
among the words of the covenant were these,— 
‘May he who departs from this covenant not 
enjoy his State!’ 

Par. 5. Acc. to Tso-she, the phrase Kx: 
‘great floods,’ is used when the water is out all 
over the level plains. 

Par. 6. See on I. vi. 3. 

The Chuen appends here :— 

[‘In winter, the earl of Ch‘ing [came, or sent} 
to render thanks for the covenant.’ 

‘Hwa-foo Tuh of Sung happened to see the 
wife of K‘ung-foo [Confucius’ ancestor] on the 
way. He gazed at her as she approached, and 
followed her with his eyes when she had pass- 
ed, saying, ‘How handsome and beautiful !”’) 
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II. 1 In the [duke’s] second year, in spring, in the king’s first 


month, on [the day] Mow-shin, Tuh of Sung murdered 
his ruler Yu-e, and the great officer K‘ung-foo. 

The viscount of T‘Ang appeared at the court of Loo. 

In the third month, the duke had a meeting with the mar- 
quis of Ts‘e, the marquis of Ch‘in, and the earl of Ch‘ing, 
at Tseih, to settle the confusion of Sung. 

4 In summer,in the fourth month, the duke brought the 
tripod of Kaou from Sung, and on [the day] Mow-shin 
deposited it in the Grand temple. 

In autumn, in the seventh month, the marquis of Ke came 
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to the court of Loo. 
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at T‘ang. 
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Par. 1. The Chuen at the end of last year 
was preliminary to this par. Tso-she adds 
here:—‘In the duke’s 2d year, in spring, Tuh 
attacked the K‘ung family, killed K‘ung-foo, 
and carried off his wife. The duke was angry, 
and Tuh, in fear, proceeded also to murder him. 
The superior man understands that Tuh was 
one who had no regard for his ruler in his heart, 
and that thence proceeded his wicked move- 
ments. It is on this account that the text men- 
tions first his murder of his ruler, though it was 
second in point of fact. See farther on par. 3. 

Hwa-foo Tuh was a grandson of duke Tae 
9) of Sung (died B.C. 765). See about 
Kung-foo Kéa in the proleg. to vol.I., p.57. 
The “yg”, written sometimes > is a respect- 
ful adjunct sometimes of the clan-name, and 
sometimes of the designation. 

Par. 2. See on I.xi.1. The only thing to be 
noticed here is the descent of the title from ‘mar- 
quis’ to ‘viscount,’ which has given rise to an 
immense amount of speculation and writing. 

Hoo Gan-kwoh’s view may be mentioned,—that 
Confucius here degrades the marquis to condemn 
him for visiting a villain like the duke of Loo! 
The only satisfactory account of the difference 
of the titles is that given by Too Yu, that, for 
some reason or other, the lord of T‘ing had been 
degraded in rank by king Hwan.—The visit was, 
no doubt, to congratulate duke Hwan_on his 
succession. According to the rule in the Chow Le 
(see on I.xi.1), all the other princes in this part of 
the kingdom should in the same way have come 
to Loo. 
Par. 8. Tseih was in Sung;—somewhere in 
the pres. dep. of K‘ae-fung. Teo-she says that 


The marquis of Ts‘ae and the earl of Ch‘ing had a meeting 


In the ninth month we entered Ke. 
The duke and the Jung made a covenant in T‘ang. 
In winter the duke arrived from T‘ang. 


though the meeting is cautiously said in the 
text to have been ‘to settle the confusion of 
Sung,’ it was really brought about by bribes 
(see on next par.), to maintain the power of the 
Hwa family. He adds :—‘ During the 10 years 
of duke Shang’s rule in Sung, he had fought 11 
battles, so that the people were not able to en- 
dure the constant summonses to the field. K‘ung- 
foo Kéa was the minister of War, and Tuh was 
the premier of the State. Taking advantage of 
the dissatisfaction of the people, Tuh first set 
on foot a report that the constant fighting was 
owing to the minister of War, and then, after 
killing K‘ung-foo, he murdered duke Shang. 
Immediately after, he called duke Chwang (the 
Kung-tsze Ping; see the Chuen on I. iii. 5) from 
Ch‘iing, and raised him to the dukedom;—in 
order to please Ch‘ing, bribing also the duke of 
Loo with the great tripod of Kaou. Ts‘e, Ch‘in, 
and Ch‘ing all received bribes, and so Tuh acted 
as chief minister to the duke of Sung.’ 

Par. 4. We have met with a city of Kaou 
already in Sung;—see I.x.4. If Kaou mention- 
ed here were not the same, it is yet placed by 
Too in the same dis., that of Shing-woo in Yen- 
chow dep. Perhaps there had been a small 
State of this name, which had been absorbed by 
Sung. The tripod in the text had belonged to 
it, either made in Kaou, or more probably pre- 
sented to it by king Woo, when he distributed 
among the princes many of the spoils of Shang. 
It was now held by Sung, and as a valuable 
curio was given at this time by Hwa Tuh as a 


bribe to Loo. Ihave translated pis by ‘brought,’ 


without seeking to find any mysterious implica- 
tion in its employment,—that the ‘marquis of 
Loo was taking from Sung what Sung had no 
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right to give, and he had no right to receive.’ 
The ‘grand temple’ was that of the duke of 
Chow. 

There is here a long Chuen:—‘ This act of 
the duke was not proper, and Tsang Gae-pih 
{son of Tsang He-pih, famous for his remon- 
strance addressed to duke Yin ;-—see I. v. 1] re- 
monstrated with him, saying, ‘“‘He who is a 
ruler of men makes it his object to illustrate 
Ais virtue, and to repress in others what is wrong, 
that he may shed an enlightening influence on 
his officers. He is still afraid lest in any way 
he should fail to accomplish these things ; and more- 
over he seeks to display excellent virtue for the 
benefit of his posterity. Thus it is that his 
ancestral temple has a roof of thatch; the mats 
in his grand chariot are only of grass; the 
grand soups [grand, as used in sacrifice] are 
without condiments; the millets are not finely 
cleaned:—all these are illustrations of his 
thrift. His robe, cap, knee-covers, and mace; his 
girdle, lower robe, buskins, and shoes; the cross- 
piece of his cap, its stopper pendants, its fastening 
strings, and its crown;—all these illustrate 
his observance of the statutory measures. His 
gem-mats, and his scabbard, with its ornd- 
ments above and below; his belt, with its 
descending ends: the streamers of his flags and 
the ornaments at his horses’ breasts :—these 
illustrate his attention to the regular degrees of 
rank, The flames, the dragons, the axes, and the 
symbol of distinction represented on his robes :— 
these illustrate the elegance of his taste. The 
five colours laid on in accordance with the ap- 
pearances of nature ;—these illustrate with what 
propriety his articles are made. The bells 
on his horses’ foreheads and bits, and those on 
his carriage pole and on his flags:—these il- 
lustrate his knowledge of sounds. The sun, 
moon and stars represented on his flags :—these 
illustrate the brightness of his intelligence. 

“Now when thus virtuously thrifty and ob- 
servant of the statutes, attentive to the degrees 
of high and low; his character stamped on his 
elegant robes and his carriage; sounded forth 
also and brightly displayed:—-when thus he 
presents himself for the enlightenment of his 
officers, they are struck with awe, and do not 
dare to depart from the rules and laws. But 
now you are extinguishing your virtue, and 
have given your support toa man altogether bad. 
You have placed moreover the bribe received 
from him in the grand temple, to exhibit it to 
your officers. If your officers copy your example, 
on what ground can you punish them? The 
ruin of States and clans takes its rise from 
the corruption of the officers. Officers lose 
their virtue, when the fondness for bribes on the 
part of their ruler is displayed to them; and here 
is the tripod of Kaou in your temple, so that this 
could not be more plainly displayed! When king 
Woo had subdued Shang, he removed the nine 
tripods to the city of Loh, and the righteous 
Pih-e and others, it would appear, condemned 
him for it ; but what can be said when this bribe 
is seen inthe grand temple,—this bribe of wick- 
edness and disorder?” The duke did not listen 
to the remonstrance, but when Chow’s historio- 
grapher of the Interior heard of it, he said, 
“ Tsang-sun Tah shall have posterity in Loo! 
His prince was doing wrong, and he neglected 
not to administer to him virtuous reproof.”’ 


Parr. 5,7. See Liv.1; and p. 2. Tso-she says 


| that the marquis of Ke behaved at this time 


! 
| 
| 
( 
‘ 


disrespectfully, and that it was to punish him 
for this that the expedition in p. 7 was under- 
taken. Kung-yang and Kuh-léang, however, 


read KE instead of HE, in p. 5. 

Par. 6. There was a small State culled T‘ing, 
a long way off to the west near the river Han; 
but the T‘ang here wasacity of Ts‘ae, 35 /e south- 
east from the pres. dis. city of Yen-shing Ex 


JBOD: dep. K‘ae-fung. Acc, to Tso-she, the lords 


of T’s‘ae and Ch‘ing met here, in fear for the 
first time of the encroachments and growing 
power of Ts‘oo. 

Parr. 8,9. See Lii.1,4. The duke and the 
Jung met now, says T’so-she, to renew the good 


relations between the Jung and Loo. The zz 


in p. 9, intimates that the duke on his return to 
Loo gave notice of his arrival in his ancestral 
temple. Tso-she says:—‘On setting out on any 
expedition, the duke announced the movement 
in the ancestral temple. On his return, he 


drank in celebration of that CBR ZB) in the 


temple ; and when he put down the cup, he had 
the transaction entered in the tablets ;—this was 
the rule. When only two parties were concern- 
ed at a meeting [as in these parr.], the place of it 
is mentioned both in the account of the setting 
out and of the return, as if to signify how each 
had declined to take the presidency. When 
three or more parties were concerned, then the 
place is mentioned in the account of the going, 
and on the return it is said, “The duke came 
from the meeting,” intimating that there was a 
president, and the business was completed.’ 
{Tso-she has here a narrative about the af- 
fairs of Tsin:—‘“Years back, the wife of Muh, 
marquis of Tsin (B. C. 811—784), a lady Kéang, 
gave birth to her eldest son, at the time of the 
expedition against T‘éaou, and on that account 


there was given him the name of K‘éw fu = 


“enemy,”). His brother was born at the time 
of the battle of T's‘éen-mow, and he got with re- 


ference to it the name of Ching-sze OK Bib = 


‘grand success”). Sze-fuh said, “ How strange 
the names our lord has given to his sons! Now 
names should be definitions of what is right; the 
doing of what is right produces rules of what is 
proper ; those rules again are embodied in the 
practice of government; and government has 
its issues in the rectification of the people. 
Therefore when government is completed in this 
way, the people are obedient; when this course 
is changed, it produces disorder. A good part- 


ner is called Fei Ap =‘ consort’); a grumbling 


partner is called K‘éw (tty «= ‘enemy ”):—these 
are ancient designations. Now our lord has 
called his eldest son Enemy. and his second son 
Grand Success;—this is an early omen of dis- 
order, as if the elder brother would be supersed- 
ed.” In the 24th year of duke Hwuy of Loo 
(B. C. 744), Tsin began to be in confusion, and 
the marquis Ch‘aou [son of K‘éw above] ap- 
pointed Hwan Shuh [his uncle, the above Ching- 
sze}] to K‘éuh-yuh, with Lwan Pin, grandson of 
the marquis Tsing, as his minister. Sze-fuh said, 
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“TJ have heard that in the setting up of States 
and clans, in order to the security of the parent 
State, while its root is large, the branches must 
be small. Therefore the son of Heaven estab- 
lishes States; princes of States establish clans. 
Heads of clans establish collateral families; 
great officers have their secondary branches; 
officers have their sons and younger brothers as 
their servants; and the common people, me- 
chanics and traders, have their different relatives 
of various degrees. In this way the people serve 
their superiors, and inferiors cherish no ambi- 


tious designs. Now Tsin is a marquisate in the 


Téen (Aap) domain; and, establishing this State, 
can it continue long, its root so weak? In the 
80th year of duke Hwuy, Fan-foo killed the 
marquis Ch‘aou, and endeavoured without suc- 
cessto establish Hwan-shuh in Ts‘in. The peo- 
ple of Tsin appointed the marquis Héaou. In 
the 45th year of duke Hwuy, Chwang, earl of 
K‘éuh-yuh, attacked Yih, and murdered the 
marquis Héaou. The people of Tsin set up his 
younger brother, the marquis Goh. Goh begat 
themarquisGae. Gaeoverran thelandsof Hing- 
t‘ing, which were on his southern border, and so 
opened the way for K‘éuh-yuh to attack Yih.’] 


Third year. 
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III. 1 In his third year, in spring, in the first month, the duke 
had a meeting with the marquis of Ts‘e in Ying. 
In summer, the marquis of Ts‘e and the marquis of Wei 
pledged each other at P‘oo. 
In the sixth month, the duke had a meeting with the 
marquis of Ke in Shing. 


the first day of the moon, the sun was totally eclipsed. 
Duke [Héaou’s] son, Hwuy, went to Ts‘e, to meet the 


[duke’s] bride. 


2 
3 
4 In autumn, in the seventh month, on [the day] Jin-shin, 
5 
6 


In the ninth month, the marquis of Ts‘e escorted his 


daughter to Hwan. 


7 The duke and the marquis of Ts‘e had a meeting in Hwan. 

8 The [duke’s] wife, the lady Kéang, arrived from Ts‘e. 

9 In winter, the marquis of Ts‘e, sent his younger brother 
Néen with friendly inquiries. 


10 There was a good year. 


[{Tso-she here continues his narrative of events 
in Tsin:—‘In the 3d year, in spring, duke Woo 
of K‘éuh-yuh [son of earl Chwang}, proceeded 
against Yih, and halted in Hing-t‘ing. [His 
uncle}, Han Wan drove his chariot, having on 
his right Léang Hwang, They pursued the 
marquis of Yih [7.e, T'sin] to the banks of the 
Fun, when the trace of one of his outside horses 
got entangled about the yoke, and the carriage 
stopped. They caught him in the night, and 
Kung-shuh of Lwan with him.’] 


Par. 1. The absence of +, ‘king’s,’ after 


x and before IE FA , has given rise to end- 


less speculation and conjecture, especially as 
the character is wanting in most of the years of 
Hwan. Too Yu thinks that the king had not 
sent round the calendar to the princes on those 
years. Kuh-léang thinks the. omission is to 
mark the sage’s condemnation of duke Hwan’s 
character. But then it should have been omit- 
ted every year,—especially in the lst. Even 
Too’s explanation cannot be adinitted in all the 
omissions of the term throughout the classic. 
We can only accept the omission without trying 
to account for it. Ying belonged to Ts‘e,—-30 
le to the south-east of the pres. dep. city of Tae- 
gan. The object of the meeting here was to 
settle a marriage between the duke and a prin- 
cess of Ts‘e. The K‘ang-he editors say here 
that as er intimates that the mover to the 
meeting was not Loo but the outside party, and 
we must suppose here that the mover was really 
the marquis of Loo, wishing to strengthen him- 
self in his ill-acquired dignity by an alliance 
with a powerful House, the term is used to mark 
Confucius’ condemnation of Ts‘e. But the thing 
itself was the condemnation of Ts‘e, and we need 
not look for it in the simple term. 

Par. 2. Poo was in Wei,—in the pres. dis. 


of Ch‘ang-yuen fe +5) dis., dep. Ta-ming, 
Chib-le. 45 an — 78 i ‘charged each 
other;’ t.¢e., the subject about which the two 


princes had met was put in writing, and read 
out in the hearing of them both; but they sepa- 
rated, simply pledged to each other in a certain 
line of conduct, without having gone through 
the formalities of making a convenant. 


Par. 8. Tso and Kuh both have here AE, 


while Kung-yang reads #. The K‘ang-he 
editors think Kung’s reading is right. Both 
Ke Ci) and Shing, they say, were afraid of 


Ts‘e, and were cultivating the friendship of 
Loo as a counterpoise to the other powerful 
State. Shing,—see I. v. 3. 


Par, 4. See on Liii.1. 2 ae, ‘ totally,’ 


There was a total eclipse in this year, on the day 
Jin-shin; but the month, ace. to Mr. Chalmers’ 
table, should be the 8th, and not the 7th. See 
prolegg. to the Shoo, p. 103, 

Par. 5—8. SeeonI.ii.5. The ancient practice 
of the princes going themselves to meet their 
brides had long fallen into disuse, though it 
might sometimes be observed, especially by the 
lord of a small State intermarrying with a 
larger. Hwuy (I.iv.5; x.2) appears here with 
his full title of ‘duke’s son,’—acc. to Tso-she out 
of respect to his father, a former marquis of 
Loo, and who, it might be presumed, was pleased 
with the match; but the reader need not weary 
himself in trying to account for the difference 
of style in this matter between this and former 
paragraphs. 


Hwan was in Loo,—in pres. dis. of Fei-shing 


iw th) dep. Ts‘e-nan. It was contrary to 


the regular rule for the marquis himself to 
escort his daughter; but probably he had some 
business of another kind to discuss with the 
marquis of Loo. Tso-she says:—‘It was con- 
trary to the rule for the marquis of Ts‘e to 
escort his daughter. In all cases of the mar- 
riages of the daughters of princes :—if the inter- 
marriage were with a State of equal dignity and 
power, and the ladies were sisters of the ruling 
prince, a minister of the highest rank escorted 
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them, out of respect to their father, the former 
lord of the State; but if they were daughters of 
the ruling prince, only a minister of a lower 
rank escorted them; if the intermarriage were 
with a greater State, even in the case of a daugh- 
ter of the ruling prince, a minister of the highest 
rank escorted her ; if the intermarriage were with 
the son of Heaven, all the ministers of the State 
went, only the ruler himself did not go; and 
if it were with a smaller State, then the escort 
was only a great officer of the lst class.’ Observe 
the bride is here called ES 12.5 ‘lady Kéang,’ 
as being still in Ts‘e and with her father. 

The duke may be said to have observed the 
ancient ceremony of meeting his bride, as Hwan 
was on the borders between Loo and Ts‘e. 

Par. 8. Having now entered Loo, the bride 


has passed into the wife Fe KN. On =, 


see the last par. of the previous year. 


Par. 9. See I.vii.5, and note. Tso-she says 
that the object of this mission was to carry her 


parents’ salutations to the wife ( ES" K A 


Too Yu adds that it was to inquire also about 
her deportment, whether it was becomingly 


modest and reverent, and to show the earnest 
regard which the union might be supposed to 
produce between the States. A mission of this 


kind sent from Loo would be called ES i 


coming to Loo it has the general name of Hi. 


Such a mission was sent three months after the 
lady had left her parents. If she were not giv- 
ing satisfaction, she might be returned. (So 


Ying-tah says — "Ht = = Xe st # = 
BY aK 


Par. 10. The phrase AS is expressive of 


a good year, no crop failing CH. ay “4 Wh). 


It is strange that the critics should find a mys- 
tery in this simple paragraph, as if the sage 
had preserved the record to show how things 
turned out in Loo as they ought not to have 
done under so bad a ruler as Hwan. 

[Tso-she appends here: —‘Juy Kéang, the 
mother of Wan, earl of Juy, indignant at him 
because of his many favourites, drove him out 
of Juy, and he took up his residence in Wei 


BHD.) 


Fourth year. 
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IV. 1 In his fourth year, in spring, in the first month, the duke 


hunted in Lang. 


2 In summer, the king [by] Heaven’s [grace], sent the [sub-] 
administrator, K‘éu Pih-kéw, to Loo with friendly in- 


quiries. 


Par.1. if here is the name of the winter 


hunt celebrated, as Tso says, ‘at the proper 
season;’ for in reality Chow’s Ist month, was 
the 2d month of winter. This is an instance in 
point to show that Chow’s ‘spring’ did really 
include two months of the natural winter. 
Lang,—see I.ix. 4. 


Par. 2. See I.i.4, for the meaning of . 


K‘éu was the name of a city in Chow, from 
which the official family to whom it was granted 
took their clan-name. Tso-she says the name 
(Pih-kéw) of the messenger is given because 
his father was still alive. If he had not been 


80, we should have read ¥. 


There is no entry here under autumn or win- 
ter; not even the names of those seasons and 
their first months. This is contrary to the rule 


of the classic, and we must believe that a 
portion of the text is here lost. Of course many 
of the Chinese critics are unable to accept so 
simple a solution of the matter, and will have 
it that the. sage left those seasons out of the 
year, to express his displeasure with duke 
Hwan, and his condemiiation of the king for 
sending friendly inquiries to such a man as he 
was! 

[Tso-she has two brief notes of events that 
happened in the second half of this year: 

‘In autumn, an army of Ts‘in made a raid on 
Juy, and was defeated. It was defeated through 
making too light of Juy.’ 

‘In winter a king’s army and an army of 
Ts‘in besieged Wei. The army of Ts‘in captured 
the earl of Juy, and carried him back to Ts‘: 
with it.’] 
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V. 1 In the [duke’s] fifth year, 


HWAN. 45 


Bt ii Se th. | 
re oe TH 


te Shon nl ae Fr. Fe 


in spring, in the first month, on 


Kéah-seuh or Ke-ch‘ow, Paou, marquis of Ch‘in, died. 
2 In summer, the marquis of Ts‘e and the earl of Ch4 ing went 


to Ke. 


We walled Chuh-k‘éw. 


> Or ph eM) 


The king [by] Heaven's [grace], sent the son of Jing Shuh to 
Loo with friendly inquiries. 
There was the burial of duke Hwan of Ch‘in. 


In autumn, an army of Ts‘ae, an army of Wei, and an army 


of Chin followed the king ‘and invaded Ching. 
7 There was a grand sacrifice for rain. 


8 There were locusts. 


9 In winter the duke of Chow went to Ts‘aou. 


Par.1. There is here evidently some cor- 
ruption of the text. Between Kéah-séuh and 
Ke-ch‘ow there are 14 clear days. We can 
hardly conceive how the historiographers could 


-have entered the death of the marquis as having 


occurred on the one day or the other. If by 
any possibility they had done so, here, if any- 
where, there was need for the pruning pencil of 


Confucius (SE Fi) Tso-she says that two 
different announcements were communicated to 
Loo, and adds, ‘ At this time Ch‘in was all in 
confusion. T‘o, the son of duke Wan, had killed 


the marquis’s eldest son, Wan [so , is here 


read], and superseded him. The disorder arose 
when the marquis was very ill; the people got 
scattered ; and so two announcements were taken 
to Loo.’ But this is an explanation made to suit 
the text. Ch‘ing E supposes that after Kéah- 
séuh some entry has dropt out which constituted 
the Ist par.; and then a second par. might com- 


mence with co E-. This is a reasonable 


conjecture, but there is another difficulty in the 
text which renders it inadmissible. The day 
Ke-ch‘ow was in the lst month of this year, 
but Kéah-séuh was in the 12th month of the 
preceding. ‘This error of the month, as preced- 


ing IX, is equally fatal to the solution of 


Kung-yang and Kuh-léang, that the marquis, 
in a fit of madness, or some other way, disap- 
peared on the first ‘of the days mentioned, and 
was found dead on the second. The text is 
evidently corrupt. Leave out the two charac- 


ters HA BE and the difficulty disappears. 


Par, 2. Hn, as in IIT. 5, simply =, ‘to 
go to.” Tso says that ‘the lords of Ts‘e and 
Ching went to the court of Ke wishing to sur- 
prise it, and that the people of Ke knew their 
design.’ The marquis of Ke, it is understood, 
then communicated their visit and its object to 
Loo, to which alone he looked for help; and so 
the entry of a transaction, apparently foreign 


to Loo, was made by its historiographers. We 
shall see, hereafter, that Ke’s fear of Ts‘e was 
well founded. 


Par. 3. For V} Kuh-léang has {¥.. Com- 


pare T.iii.4. Jing Shuh must have been a great 
officer of Chow. ‘The critics are much concern- 
ed to determine whether Jing Shuh himself 
were dead, or only old, so that his son was em- 
ployed instead of him, and whether he took it 
upon him to send his son, or the son was direct- 
ly commissioned by the king. The last point 
seems to be settled by the text; the others only 
give rise to uncertain speculations, Tso-she 


simply says the messenger was ‘a youth Cs; 


th 

Par. 5. Chuh-k‘éw is believed to have been 
50 le to the south-east of the pres. dep. city of 
E-chow. Too thinks it was walled as a pre- 
pea in consequence of the designs of Ts‘e 
on 

Par. 6. On this paragraph Tso-she gives us 
the following narrative :— 

‘The king deprived the earl of Ch‘ing of all 
share in the government of the kingdom, and the 
earl in consequence no more appeared at court. 
In autumn the king led several of the princes to 
invade Ch‘ing, when the earl withstood him. 
The king drew up his forces so that he himself 
was in the centre, while Lin-foo, duke of Kwoh, 
commanded the army of the right, having the 
troops of Ts‘ae and Wei attached to him, and 
Hih-kéen, duke of Chow, commanded on the left, 
having the troops of Ch'in. T'sze-yuen of Ch‘ing 
‘ asked the earl to draw their troops up in squares, 
on the left opposed to the armies of Ts‘ae and 
Wei, and on the right to the men of Ch‘in. 
“Ch‘in,” said he, ‘*is at this time all in confu- 
sion, and the people have no heart to fight. If 
we attack them first, they will be sure to run. 
The king’s soldiers seeing this will fall into 
disorder, and the troops of Ts‘ae and Wei will 
set them the example of flight without making 
any resistance. Let us then collect our troops 
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and fall upon the king ;—in this way we may | 


calculate on success.” The earl followed this 
counsel. Man-pih commanded the square on 
the right; Chae Chung-tsuh that on the left; 
while Yuen Fan and Kaou K‘eu-me, with the 
earl, led the centre, which was drawn up in 
fish-scale array. There was always a force of 
25 chariots, supported by 5 files of 5 men each, 
to maintain a close and unbroken front. The 
battle was fought at Seu-koh. The earl com- 
manded the squares ou the right and left to wait 
till they saw his flag waved, and then to advance 
with drums beating. ‘The troops of ‘I's‘ae, Wei, 
and Ch‘in all fled, while the king’s were thrown 
into disorder. The forces of Ch‘ing then united 
in an attack on the opposite centre. The king 
received a great defeat, and an arrow shot by 
Chuh Tan wounded him in the shoulder; but, 
notwithstanding this, he retreated, still maintaining 
an able fight. Chuh Tan asked leave to pursue 
him, but the earl said, ‘‘A superior man does 
not wish to be always showing superiority over 
others; much less dare he offer insult to the 
son of Heaven! If we manage to save our- 
selves, and the altars of Ch‘ing take no damage, 
we have accomplished very much.” At night 
he sent Tsuh of Chae to comfort the king, and 
to ask after the welfare of his officers.’ 


Par. 7. oe i cA RK, ‘a sacrifice in time 
of drought.’ The Chuen says that to offer this 
sacrifice—or at least the grand sacrifice for rain— 
in the autumn was unseasonable, and therefore 
the record of it appears here. Tso-she adds :— 
‘With regard to the sacrifices in general, at the 
season of K‘é-chih [‘the emergence of insects 
from their burrows ;—-the 1st month of Héa, and 
the 3d of the Chow year], the border sacrifice 
[@ Heaven] was offered; at the season of Lung- 

éen [‘the appearance of the Dragon (see the 
Shoo, on Pt. L., par. 5);’—the 4th month of Héa, 
and the 6th of Chow], the sacrifice for rain; at 
the season of Ch‘e-shah [‘comencement of death?’ 
-—the 8th month of Héa, and the 10th of Chow], 
the Shang or sacrifice of first fruits; and at the 








season of Pei-chih [‘the closing of insects in 
their burrows ;’—the 10th month of Héa, and 12th 
of Chow], the Ching or winter sacrifice. If 
any of those sacrifices were offered after the 
season for them, the historiographers made an 
entry of it.’ According then to T'so-she, this 
sacrifice for rain was competent to Chow and 
its various States only in the 6th month, its 
object being to supplicate for rain in the begin- 
ning of summer, that there might be a good 
harvest ;—of course it was out of season to offer 
this sacrifice in any month of Chow’s autumn. 
But I believe, with Maou K‘é-ling, that, while 
there was the regular savrifice at the beginning of 
the natural summer, special sacrifices might be 
offered at any season of prolonged drought, and 
it does not follow, therefore, that the sacrifice 
in the text was unseasonable. As to the name 
‘grand,’ characterizing the sacrifice here, it has 
given rise to much controversy. Kéa Kwei 
thought the sacrifice was addressed to Heaven 
or God by the princes of Loo, under sanction 
of the grant to their ancestor to use imperial 
rites, and is therefore here called ‘grand.’ ‘This 
point we must leave. 


Par, 8. 5 (in Kung-yang, he) are de- 
scribed by Too Yu as 7 pe ae 3 ‘a kind 


of locusts.’ 

Par. 9. Chow was a small State, in pres. dis. 
of Gan-k‘éw ( fr) dep. Ts‘ing-chow. Its 
prirce appears here with the title of duke; 


—it is supposed because some previous lord had 
been one of the three Kung or dukes at the 


king’s court. His capital was Shun-yu Ces 


=F). Ts‘aou was an earldom, held by the de- 
scendants of one of the sons of king Wan ;—its 
capital was Ts‘aou-k‘éw ((Sf] FF), in pres. dis. 
of Ting-t‘aou, dep. Ts‘aou-chow. Tso-she says 
on the par:—‘In winter, the duke of Shun-yu 
went to Ts‘aou, reckoning that his State was in 
a perilous state; and he did not return to it.’ 


Sixth year. 
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Shih came to Loo. 
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In the [duke’s sixth year, in spring, in the first month, 


In summer, in the fourth month, the duke had a meeting 


with the marquis of Ke in Ching. 


os 


held a grand military 


Or 


son, T‘ung, was born. 


In autumn, in the eighth month, on Jin-woo, [the duke] 


review. 


The people of Ts‘ae put to death T‘o of Ch'in. 
In the ninth month, on [the day] Ting-maou, the [duke’s] 


6 In winter, the marquis of Ke came to [our] court. 


Par. 1. According to all the three Chuen, 
this is a continuation of the last par. in last 
year. ‘T'so-she says :—‘In the spring, he came 
from Ts‘aou to the court of Loo. The text 


5 4 Ae intimates that he did not return again 
tohis own State.’ In this way, Fe — ‘for good,’ 
and Too Yu defines it by #7. Kung and Kuh 


explain it by 73 and Fi AK ‘this man.’ 


Ch‘ing E and Hoo Gan-kw6, however, suppose 
that Shih was the name of the duke of Chow. 
A prince, living, ought not to be called by his 
name, but this poor duke, a fugitive from his 
State, never to return to it, was in his princely 
character as good as dead, and might be named. | 
The K‘ang-he editors say both views are to be 
preserved. The point is one of trivial importance. 

{There is appended here in the Chuen the 
following narrative :—‘ King Woo of Ts‘oo [this 
viscount of T's‘oo had usurped the title of ‘ king ’] 
burst suddenly into Suy, and sent Wei Chang to 
beg that Ts‘oo and Suy might be on good terms 
with each other, meanwhile waiting with his 
army at Héa for intelligence. The court of 


Suy sent Shaou-sze Ay ip ; this is evidently 


the name of an office; but nothing can be ascer- 
tained about it. I have therefore followed the 
example of the Léeh-kwoh Che which calls the 
phrase the name of the marquis of Suy’s fa- 
vourite] to manage the conclusion of a treaty of 
peace. Tow Pih-pe said to the viscount of Ts‘oo, 
“That we have not got our will on the east of 
the Han is all owing to ourselves. We have | 
displayed our three armies, our men all equipt 
with their buff coats and weapons, and so we 
have presented ourselves to the States in all our | 
power. They have been afraid, therefore, and | 
have united together to provide against our | 


| 





designs. It is this which makes it difficult to 
separate them. Of the States east of the Han | 
Suy is the greatest. Let Suy once be elated, and : 


then it will spurn the smaller States, which 
will become alienated from it ;—this will be to 
the advantage of Ts‘oo. This Shaou-sze is a 
vain extravagant man; let us inflate him by 
making our army appear as if it were weak.” 
Héung Léuh-tseu-pe said, “While Ke Léang is 
in Suy, of what use will this be?” Tow Pih-pe 
replied, “It will serve as a basis for future 
measures ;—Shaou-sze is his prince’s favourite.” 

‘The king, according to Pih-pe's counsel, gave 
his army a dilapidated appearance, and then 
received Shaou-sze, who on his return to Suy 
requested leave to pursue the army of Ts‘oo. 
The marquis was about to grant it, when Ke 
Léang stopt him saying, “ Heaven is now giv- 
ing power to Ts‘oo. Its exhibition of weakness 
was only made to deceive us. Why, O ruler, 
be so hasty? Ihave heard that the condition 
in which a small State can match with a great 
one, is when the small one is ruled according to 
reason, and the great one is abandoned to wild 
excess. What I mean by being ruled according 
to reason, is showing a loyal /uve for the people, 
and a faithful worship of the Spirits. When 
the ruler thinks on/y of benefiting the people, 
that is loyal loving of them; when the priests’ 
words are all correct, that is faithful worship. 
Now our people are famishing, and the prince 
indulges his desires ; the priests are hypocrites 
in their sacrifices:—I do not know whether 
there is the condition of success.” The mar- 
quis said, ‘My victims are the best, and well 
fatted ; the millet in the vessels is good and all 
complete ;—where is there any want of since- 
rity?” KeLéang replied, “ The state of the people 
is what the Spirits regard. The sage kings there- 
fore first secured the welfare of the people, and 
then put forth their strength in serving the Spirits. 
Thus when they presented their victims, and 
announced them as large and fat, they meant 
that the people’s strength was all preserved; 
that to this was owing the large growth of the 
animals; that to this was owing their freedom 
from scab or itch; that to this it was owing 
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they were so fat, and amply sufficient. When 
they presented their vessels of millet, and an- 
nounced it as clean and abundant, they meant 
that in all the three seasons no harm was done 
to the cause of husbandry ; that the people were 
harmonious, and the years good. When they 
presented their distilled and sweet spirits, and 
announced them as admirable, strong, and good, 
they meant that superiors and inferiors were all 
of admirable virtue, and their hearts in nothing 
inclined to perverseness; what was termed the 
widely diffused fragrance was really that there 
were no slanderers nor wicked men. In this 
way it was that they exerted themselves that 
the labours of the three seasons should be per- 
formed; they cultivated and inculcated the five 
great duties of society; they cherished and 
promoted the affection that should exist among 
the nine classes of kindred: and from this they 
proceeded to their pure sacrifices. Thus their 
people were harmonious, and the Spirits sent 
down blessings, so that every movement they 
undertook was successful. Now the people’s 
hearts are all at variance, and the Spirits have 
no lord [7.e., none whom they will serve, and 
serve by blessing]. Although you as an in- 
dividual may be liberal in your acts of worship, 
what blessing can that bring? I pray you to 
cultivate good government, and be friendly with 
the States of your brother princes; then perhaps 
you will escape calamity.” 

‘The marquis of Suy was afraid, and attended 
properly to his duties of government; and Ts‘oo 
did not dare to attack him.’] 

Par. 2. Tso says the marquis of Ke came to 
this meeting to consult with Loo about his 


difficulties with Ts‘e. The ls in the text is 


from Kuh-léang. Tso and Kung both read mK 
which makes Too give the situation differently 
from that of the other in I.v. 3;—90 de north-east 
from pres. dis. city of Ning-yang. 

{The Chuen has here:—‘The northern Jung 
had invaded Ts‘e, which sent to ask the assist- 
ance of a force from Ch‘ing. Hwuh, the eldest 
son of the earl of Ch‘ing, led a force accordingly 
to the help of Ts‘e, and inflicted a great defeat 
on the Jung, capturing their two leaders, Tae- 
léang and Shaou-léang, whom he presented to 
the marquis with the heads of 300 of their buff- 
coated warriors. At that time the great officers 
of many of the princes were keeping guard in 
Ts‘e, and the marquis supplied them with cattle, 
employing the officers of Loo to arrange the order 
of distribution. These placed the troops of 
Ching last, which made Hwuh indignant, con- 
sidering that his had been the merit of the vic- 
tory ; and it gave rise to the battle of Lang [see 
the 10th year}. 

‘Before the duke of Zoo had married the 
daughter of Ts‘e, the marquis had wished to 
marry her—Wan Kéang—to Hwuh; but he had 
refused the match. Some one asked the reason 
of his refusal, when he replied, ‘‘ People should 
be equally matched. A daughter of Ts‘c is too 
great a match for me. The ode says, ‘For him- 
self he seeks much happiness (She, III. i. 1.6). 
I have to do with what depends on myself 
simply; what have I to do with a great State?” 
A superior man will say that HwuA did well 
in thus making himself the centre of his plan 
of life. On this occasion, when he had defeat- 
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ed the army of the Jung, the marquis of 
Ts‘e again asked him to take another of his 
daughters to wife, but again he firmly refused. 
Being asked the reason, he said, ‘Formerly 
when [ had had nothing to do in Ts‘e, I still did 
not dare to marry one of its princesses. Now I 
hurried here by our ruler’s order to succour 
Ts‘e in its exigency; if I returned from it with 
a wife, it would be as if I had won her by arms.” 
In this way he declined the alliance on the 
ground of wanting the earl of Ch‘ing’s command.’ 

Tso-she seems to have forgotten here that he 
had already narrated the marriage of Hwuh of 
Ch‘ing to a daughter of the house of Ch‘in, un- 
der I.viii. 3. The marquis of Ts‘e would hardly 
have offered one of his daughters to fill a 
secondary place in Hwuh’s harem.] 


Par, 3. Ba= iB ‘to examine the 


é 
chariots and horses.’ This was an annual cere- 
mony, to which the winter hunt was subsidiary. 
See the Chow Le, Bk. XXIX., pp. 24—34. Many 
of the critics think that the holding this review, 
as here, in the 8th month in autumn, was un- 
seasonable, and that it is recorded to condemn 
it. But the duke might easily have had reasons 
sufficient to justify him for holding such a re- 
view at this time. 

Par. 4. Tso-she has no Chuen here, but we 
find what serves for one under the 22d year of 
duke Chwang. We have seen, under V.1, that T‘o 
had killed the eldest son of the marquis of Ch‘in, 
and superseded him. But that son’s younger bro- 
ther was a son of a princess of Ts‘ae, and in his 
interest Ts‘ae now did justice on T‘o. To had 
not yet been recognized as marquis of Ch‘in, 
and therefore we have simply his name, with- 


out his title. I have translated ee XN by ‘the 


people of Ts‘ae,’ after the analogy of {5 A 


in Jiv.6,7. Kuh and Kung account for his death 
at the hands of some people of Ts‘ae by saying 
that he had intruded into the territory of Ts‘ae 
in hunting or for a worse purpose, and was kill- 
ed ina quarrel about a bird or a woman. Their 
Chuen, however, where matters of history are 
concerned, are not to be compared with Tso- 
she’s. 

Par. 5. Tso-she tells us that this entry of 
T‘ung’s birth intimates that he was received 
with all the honours proper to the birth of a 
son and heir; that an ox, a sheep, and a pig 
were sacrificed on the occasion; that an officer 
of divination carried him on his back, and his 
wife nursed him; and that the duke, with the 
child’s mother, Wan Kéang, and the wives of the 
duke’s noble kindred, gave him his name. This 
last ceremony took place on the 3d month after 
the birth. Tso-she adds:—‘The duke asked 
Shin Séu about names, who replied “Names are 
taken from five things:—some pre-intimation ; 
some auspice of virtue; some striking appear- 
ance about the child; the borrowing the name 
of some object; or some similarity. When a 
child is born with a name on it, that isa pre-in- 


timation [a character, such as ,» May seem 


to be made by some marks on the body, and so is 
taken as the name]; whena child is named from 
some virtue, this is called an auspice [Ch‘ang, 
the name of king Wan, is an instance in point]; 
when it is named from some resemblance about 
it to something, this is called naming from the 
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appearance [Confucius was so named Ne-k‘éw 
( R, FF]; when it is named from some ob- 
ject, this is called borrowing [the name of Con- 
fucius’ son Pih-yu (fa , ‘the fish’) is an in- 


stance]; when the name is taken from something 
about the father, this is called a name from 
similarity [see below]. The name must not be 
taken from the name of the State; or of an office; 
or of a mountain or river; or of any malady; 
or of an animal; or of a utensil, or of a cere- 
monial offering. The people of Chow donot use 
the name which they bore in serving the Spirits 
of the dead; and the name is not mentioned after 
death. To take the name from the State would 
do away with the State’s name; one from an 
office would do away with the office; one from 
a hill or stream would do away with the sacrifice 
to it; one from an animal would do away with its 
use as a victim; one from a utensil or a cere- 
monial offering would do away with its use in 
ceremonies. The name of the marquis He of 


Tsin [he was called Bl té made the title of 
minister of Instruction (Fl £E be discontinu- 


ed in Tsin. So with duke Woo of Sung and the 
title of minister of Works (Hl ES). Our 


former dukes Héen [called Fl and Woo 


{ealled 5x) caused two hills to lose their names. 


Therefore the names of such great objects and 
offices must not be given to a child.” The duke 
said, ‘Well, his birth and mine were on the 
same day.” So, from that similarity, the child 
was named T‘ung [the Similar].’ 

As this is the only instance in the classic in 
which the birth of a Son of any of the marquises 
of Loo is chronicled, there is much speculation 
as to the reason of the entry here. Some think 
it is a clear case of the pencil of the sage, who 
would thus show that duke Chwang was really 
the son of the marquis of Loo, and not the fruit 
of the incestuous commerce which his mother 
subsequently indulged in! 

Par. 6. Tso-she says this visit from the mar- 
quis of Ke was to beg the services of the duke 
to ask the king's order to bring about peace 
between Ke and Ts‘e, but that the duke told 
him he could do nothing in the matter. 


Seventh year. 
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Year VIII. DUKE 


Nothing that occurred in autumn or winter is 
here entered. See what has been said upon 
this,—on the 4th year. 

Tso-she appends here two short Chuen:— 
‘Mang and Héang sought terms of peace from 
Ch‘ing [these are two of the places mentioned 
in one of the Chuen under I. xi.3, as granted by 
Chow to Ch‘ing. It was there said that Chow 
could not keep them, and it would appear that 
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Ch‘ing also found it difficult to do so], and 
afterwards broke them. In autumn, an army 
of Ch‘ing, an army of Ts‘e, and an army of Wei 
invaded Mang and Iléang, when the king re- 
moved their inhabitants to Kéah.’ 

‘In winter, the earl of K‘éuh-yuh inveigled 
the child-marquis of Tsin, and put him to 
death.”] 


Eighth year. 
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Vif. 1. In his seventh year, in spring, in the second month, on 
Ke-hae, the duke hunted with fire in Héen-k“éw. 
2 In summer, Suy, earl of Kuh, came to [our] court. 
3 Woo-le, marquis of Tang, came to [our] court. 


Par. 1. Héen-k‘éw was a district, and pro- | Hoo-pih. Tang was not far from Kuh, an 
bably the name of a town in it, belonging to | ganjdqom with the surname Man ( B). ene 
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Loo;—somewhere in dep. of Yen-chaw. Ags 


here= ¢ FA, ‘to hunt with fire’ This ap- 
pears in the Urh-ya as another name for the 


winter hunting ( D. WW Fa FP- The object 


in using fire was to drive the birds and ani- 
mals from their coverts. Too says the record is 
made here to condemn the duke for his wanton- 
ness in carrying on the operation, so that nothing 
should escape. But this does not appear in the 


place it in pres. T‘ing Chow, dep. Nan-yang, 
Ho-nan; others find its principal city, 20 le 
north-east of the dep. city of Séang-yang in 
Hoo-pih. But the two identifications need not 
clash. What brought these two distant lords 
to Loo we cannot tell. Tso-she says they are 
mentioned by name in contempt; but we may 
find a better reason in a rule of the Le Ke, I. Pt. 
ILii. 21, that princes who had lost their States 


Vir. 


friendly inquiries. 
In summer, in the fifth 
the winter sacrifice. 


In the [duke’s] eighth year, in spring, in the first month, 
on Ke-maou, we offered the winter sacrifice. 
The king [by] Heaven’s [grace] sent Kéa Foo to Loo with 


month, on Ting-ch‘ow, we offered 


text; and the Chuen has nothing on the par. were mentioned byname. The supposition that 

Parr. 2, 3. Rules a marquisate, with the | the princes in the text were in this condition 
surname Ying ( ), and has left its name in adequately explains their coming all the long 
the pres. dis. of Kuh-shing, dep. Séang-yang. | way from their former fiefs to Loo. 


In autumn, we invaded Choo. 

In winter, in the tenth month, there was snow. 

The duke of Chae came [to Loo], and immediately after 
went to meet the king’s bride in Ke. 
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Par. 1. pak was the name of the sacrifice 
offered in the ancestral temple at mid-winter. 
Zk a Sa, ‘all;’? — all the labours of the year 
had been completed, and the fruits of the earth 
gathered in. They could therefore be now pre- 
sented more largely than at the other seasonal 
sacrifices. This is supposed to be the reason of 
the name. Chow's Ist month was the 2d month 
of Héa’s winter. The ching sacrifice was now 
offered, therefore, at the proper time; but a re- 
cord of it is here entered, the critics think, to 
show the absurdity of offering the same again 
in summer, as in par. 3. 


Par. 2, See I. vii. 6. Be is the clan-name, = 


the surname, and YY is the designation. The 
rule was, it is said, that great officers of Chow 
sent on such missions to the States should be 
mentioned with their designation; but I am not 
sure of the correctness of such a rule. 

(‘T'so-she adds here that ‘in the spring there 
was the extinction of Yih;’ te. the earl of K‘éuh- 
yuh extinguished Tsin, or thought he had done 
so. 
ier. 3. The proper sacrifice at this time was 


the ial. To repeat at this season the winter 


sacrifice was certainly a strange proceeding. 
(‘Tso-she here gives the sequel of the Chuen 
under VI. 1:—*Shaou-sze became more the fa- 
vourite in Suy; and Tow Pih-pe of Ts‘oo said, 
““Qur enemy presents an opening, which we 
must not lose.” Accordingly, in summer, the 
viscount of Ts‘oo called the princes of the south 
together at Ch‘in-luh; and as Hwang and Suy 
did not attend, he sent Wei Chang to reprove 
Hwang, while he proceeded himself to attack 
Suy, encamping his army between the Han and 
the Hwae. Ke Léang begged the marquis of 
Suy to make offers of submission. “If'T's‘oo re- 
fuse them,” he said, “and we fight afterwards, 
this will have made our men indignant and the 
thieves remiss.” Shaou-sze, however, said, “We 
must fight quickly, for, if we do not do so, we shall 
lose the army of Ts‘co a second time.” The mar- 
quis took the field; and as he surveyed from a 
distance the army of Ts‘oo, Ke Léang said, “In 
Ts-oo they attach greatest importance to the left ; 
the king is sure to be on the left. Don’t let us 
meet him, but let us attack their right. There are 
no good soldiers there, and they will be beaten. 
When a part is beaten, the whole will be disor- 
ganized.” Shaou-sze said, “If we do not meet the 


king, we are no soldiers.” The marquis would not 
| follow Ke-Léang’s advice. The battle was fought 
| in Suh-ke, and the army of Suy was completely 
, defeated. The marquis fled. Tow Tan cap- 

tured his war-chariot, and Shaou-sze who had 
occupied the place in the right of it. In au- 
tumn, Suy and Ts‘oo made peace. At first the 
viscount was unwilling to grant peace, but Tow 
Pih-pe said, “Heaven has removed from Suy 
him who was its plague; it is not yet to be sub- 
dued.” Accordingly the viscount granted a cove- 
nant, and withdrew with his army.’] 

Par. 4. The crities are much divided on the 
question whether the duke himself commanded 
in person in this expedition or not. I do not 
see that it can be determined; and have left the 
matter in the translation indefinite. Many of 
the neighbouring small lords had been to Loo 
since Hwan’s accession, but he of Choo had not 
made his appearance. This invasion was the 
consequence probably. 

Par. 5. This was only the 8th month of Héa, 
and snow was unseasonable. 

[T'so-she has here:—‘In winter, the king 
ordered Chung of Kwoh to establish Min, young- 
er brother of the marquis Gae, as marquis of 
Tsin.’] 

Par. 6. In I.i.6, we have an earl of Chae. 
The duke in the text may have been the same, 
or a son of that earl, here called ung or duke, 
as being one of the king’s three highest minis- 
ters ;—see the Shoo, V.xx.5. When the king 
was taking a wife from one of the States, the 
rule was that one of these kung should meet 
her, and one of the princes, of the same surname 
as the royal House, act as director in the affair, 
The king himself could not appear in it, in con- 
sistency with his supreme position. Every 
thing in this par., therefore, is, as Tso-she says, 
‘proper.’ The duke of Chae comes from Chow, 
gets his orders from the duke of Loo, and then 
goes to Ke to meet the bride, whom Loo could 


not designate xe ‘daughter’ of Ke, simply, as 





she was going to be ‘queen Om’ The poor 


marquis of Ke had, no doubt, managed to bring 
the match about, as a forlorn hope against the 
attempts on him of the lord of Ts‘e. Maou ob- 
serves that as this was the 18th year of king 
Hwan, it cannot be supposed that he had re- 
mained queen-less up to this time, and that the 
daughter of Ke was being taken by him asa 


second wife (FR BE). 


Ninth year. 
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In the [duke’s] ninth year, in spring, the lady Kéang, 


fourth daughter of [the marquis of] Ke, went to her 


palace in the capital. 


2 It was summer, the fourth month. 
3 It was autumn, the seventh month. 
4 In winter, the earl of Ts‘aou sent his heir-son, Yih-koo, to 


our court. 


Par.1. This is the sequel of the last par. 
of last year. Tso-she observes that the historio- 
graphers did not enter any intermarriages of 
other States, excepting where they were with the 


royal House. 2S is the 4th in order of birth, 


and appears here as the designation of the lady, 
so that the translation might have been simply 


—‘Ke Kéang of Ke.’ Fez, —see L.ii.6. Ihave 
here rendered it ‘to her palace,’ as Ke Kéang 


—_ = 
was a royal bride. On ps8 fil Kung-yang 
says, ‘The phrase denotes the dwelling of the 


son of Heaven. yt means “great;” and Bil 
means “all.” Where the son of Heaven 
dwells must be described by such terms.’ 

Parr. 2, 8. See on I. vi.3. 

(The Chuen adds:—‘ The viscount of Pa sent 
Han Fuh with an announcement to Ts‘oo, asking 
T’s‘oo’s services to bring about good relations be- 
tween itand Tang. The viscount of Ts‘oo then 
sent Taou-soh, along with the visitor from Pa, 
to present a friendly message to T‘ang, but the 
men of Yéw, on the southern borders of T‘ing, 
attacked them, carried off the presents they 
were bearing, and slew them both. Ts‘oo sent 
Wei Chang to complain to the lord of Ting of 
the matter, but he would not acknowledge that 
he had any hand in it. 

‘In summer, Ts‘oo sent Tow Léen with a force 
and a force of Pa to lay siege to Yéw, to the 


relief of which the lord of T‘ang sent his nephews 
Yang and Tan. They made three successful 
attacks on the troops of Fa, and Ts‘oo and 
Pa were likely to fail. Tow Léen then threw 
his force right in between the troops of Pa, en- 
gaged the enemy, and took to flight. The men 
of T‘4ng pursued them, till their backs were 
towards the troops of Pa, and they were at- 
tacked on both sides. The army of T‘ing re- 
ceived a great defeat, and during the night the 
men of Yéw dispersed.’ 

‘In autumn, the brother of the duke of 


Kwoh, the earl of Juy, the earl of Léang, the 
marquis of Seun, and the earl of Kéa, invaded 
K‘éuh-yuh.’] , 

Par. 4. The earl of Ts‘aou himself was ill, 
and therefore sent his son to visit the marquis 
of Loo in his stead. Tso-she says :—‘ The son of 
the earl of Ts‘aou was received, as was proper, 
with the honours due to a minister of the high- 
estrank. At the ceremonial reception which was 
given to him, when the first cup was presented, 
as the music struck up, he sighed. She-foo said, 
“The prince of Ts‘aou will soon be sad indeed. 
This is not the place for sighing.” 

The critics are much divided in their views of 
this visit, and labour hard to find the sage’s 
work of ‘condemnation’ in it. 
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1 In the [duke’s] tenth year, in spring, in the king's first 

month, on Kang-shin, Chung-sing, earl of Ts‘aou, died. 

2 In summer, in the fifth month, there was the burial of duke 
Hwan of Ts‘aou. 

3 In autumn, the duke [went to] have a meeting with the 

oe of Wei in T‘aou-k‘éw, but did not meet with 

im. 

In winter, in the twelfth month, on Ping-woo, the marquis 

of Ts‘e, the marquis of Wei, and the earl of Chine 

came and fought [with us] at Lang. - 


Par.1. Parr. 1,2. See the Chuen on last Par. 3. T‘aou-k‘éw was in Wei;—50 Ze to 


he 
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‘The 3d brother of the duke of Yu had a 
valuable piece of jade, which the duke asked of 
him. He refused it, but afterwards repented, 
saying, “There is the proverb in Chow, ‘A 
man may have no crime;—that he keeps his 
peth ishis crime.’ This jade is of no use to 
me ;—shall I buy my hurt with it?” He then 
presented it to the duke, who went on to ask 
a precious sword which he had. The young 
brother then said to himself, “This man is in- 
satiable; his greed will reach to my person.” 
He therefore attacked the duke, who was 
obliged to flee to Kung-ch‘e.’] 

Par. 4. Lang,—see I.ix.4. Tso-she says :— 
‘In winter, T's‘e, Wei, and Ch‘ing came to fight 
with us in Lang; but we could explain what 
they complained of. Formerly when the northern 


Jung were distressing Ts‘ce, many of the princes 
sent to its relief, and Hwuh. son of the earl 
of Ch‘ing, acquired merit. When the people of 
Ts‘e were sending cattle round to the different 
troops, the officers of Loo were employed to 
arrange the order of distribution. They did so 
according to the rules of precedence at the court 
of Chow, and sent last to Ch‘ing. The men of 
Ch'ing were angry, and the earl requested the 
help of a force from Ts‘e, which granted it and 
got troops from Wei besides. In these circum- 
stances the text does not speak of their attacking 
Loo covertly or openly, but that they came and 


fought. It also puts Ts‘e and Wei before Ch‘ing, 


though Ch'ing was the prime mover of the expedition, 
—in the order of their rank as fixed by the king.’ 
The battle was, we may suppose, blovudless. 


Eleventh year. 
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the reappearance of - ;—‘in the 10th year, the 


completion of numbers.’ Tso blends the two 
parr. together, saying that ‘in the spring duke 
Hwan of Ts‘aou died.’ 

(‘T'so-she adds here:—‘The brother of the duke 
of Kwoh slandered his great officer Chen Foo 
to the king. Chen Foo was able to rebut the 
slander, and with an army from the king at- 
tacked Kwoh. In summer, the duke of Kwoh 
fled to Yu.’] 


the west of the present dist. city of Tung-o CH 


Br), in dept. Tung-ch‘ang. The meeting had 
been agreed upon, and the duke was anxious to 
detach Wei from the party of Ch‘ing, which was 
threatening Loo;—see next par. The marquis 
of Wei, however, changed his mind, and de- 
termined to go with the other side. 

[Tso-she adds:—‘In autumn, Ts‘in restored 
Wan, earl of Juy, to Juy.’ See the Chuen at 
the end of the 4th year. 
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In the [duke’s] eleventh year, i ing, i 
P year, 1n spring, in the first month 
an officer of Ts‘e, an officer of Wai and an oiicee oF 
; Ch‘ing made ts covenant in Goh-ts‘aou. 
n summer, in the fifth month, on [th 1- 
; sang, earl of Ch‘ing, died. I a aaa Rik 
n autumn, in the seventh month, th I 
dake Chwaug of Chety , there was the burial of 


~ Ws 


of Ching. 


~1 o> & > a) bo 


In the ninth month, the 


Tuh returned to Ch‘ing. 
Hwuh of Ch‘ing fled to Wei. 
Yéw had a meeting with the duke of Sung, the marquis of 


people of Sung seized Chae Chung 


Ch‘in, and the third brother of [the marquis of] Ts‘ae, 


in Cheh. 


The duke had a meeting with the duke of Sung in Foo- 


chung. 


9 In winter, in the twelfth month, the duk . 
wihdeduedsipaien oO 


Par.1, The position of Goh-ts‘aou is not 
known. This meeting was, no doubt, a sequel 
in some way, to the expedition of the three 
princes, the previous month, against Loo. Tso- 
she says that Ts‘e, Wei, Ch‘ing and Sung all 
united in the covenant, and Too thinks therefore 


that nN is wanting in the text. But the men- 


tion of Sung is supposed by many, and I think 
correctly, to be an error of Tso. But who were 


the covenanting parties? Sun Kéoh ( =) 
early in Sung dyn.), Hoo Gan-kwoh, the K‘ang- 


he editors, and many other critics, contend that 
they were the princes of the three States, who 


are called Ain condemnation. But why 
were they not called A in the par. immediate- 


ly before? It is better to understand KN here, 


as in many other places, of i 

the pHites to Bet for cao ceed 
[Tso-she appends here: —‘ K‘éuh Héa of Ts‘oo 

was about to make a covenant with Urh and Chin 

when the people of Yun took post with their 

army at P‘oo-saou, intending, with Suy, Kéaou, 


Chow, and Léaou, to attack the army of Ts‘ 
The Moh-gaou [this was the name of ase 
in Ts‘oo. The party intended is K‘éuh Héa] was 
troubled about it; but Tow Leen said, ‘The peo- 
ple of Yun, having their army in their suburbs 
are sure to be off their guard; and they are daily 
anxious for the arrival of the forces of the 
other four States. Do you, Sir, take up a posi- 
tion at Kéaou-ying to withstand the advance 
of those forces, and I will make an attack upon 
Yun at night with a nimble, ardent troop. The 
men of Yunare anxiously looking out, and relying 
on theproximity of their city, so that they have no 
mind to fight. If we defeat the army of Yun 
the other four cities will abandon their alliance 
with it.” Keuh Héa replied, “ Why not ask the 
help of more troops from the king [z. e., the vis- 
count of Tsoo]?” The other said, “ An army 
conquers by its harmony, and not by its numbers, 
You have heard how unequally Shang and Chow 
were matched. We have come forth with a 
complete army ;—what more do we want?” The 
Moh-gaou said, “‘ Let us divine about it.” “We 
divine,” returned the other, “to determine in 
cases of doubt. Where we have no doubts, why 
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should we divine?” Immediately he defeated 
the army of Yun in P‘oo-saou. The covenant 
{with Urh and Chin] was completed, and they 
returned.’ 

‘When duke Ch‘aou of Ch‘ing [?.e., the earl’s 
son Hwuh, afterwards duke Ch‘aou] defeated 
the northern Jung, the marquis of Ts‘e wished 
tu give him one of his danghters to wife. When 
he declined the match, Chae Chung said to him, 
*“‘You must take her. Our prince has many 
favourites in his family. Without some great 
support, you will not be able to secure the 
succession to yourself. Your three brothers 
may all aspire to the earldom.” Hwuh, however, 
did not follow the advice.’] 

Parr. 2, 3. The earl of Ch‘ing was certainly 
the ruling spirit of his time, shrewd, crafty, and 
daring,—the hero of the first part of the Ch‘un 
Ts‘éw. His burial should not have taken place 
till the 10th month. There must have been 
something in the circumstances of the State to 
cause it to be hurried. ‘T'so-she appends to par. 
2:—‘Chung Tsuh had been border-ward.n of 
Chae, and became a favourite with duke 
Chwang, who made him one of his chief 
ministers. He had got the duke married to 
a lady Man, one of the daughters of the House of 
Tang, and the produce of the union was duke 
Ch‘aou [the duke’s son Hwuh.] It was on this 
account that Chae Chung secured the succession 
to him.’ 

Parr. 4—-6. Chae was a place or district in 
Ching, of which Chae Chung, as we learn from 
the last Chuen, had been warden; and it became 
equivalent to his surname, and actually the sur- 
name of his descendants. Too says that Chae 
was really his surname, and Chung his name; 
but I must believe that Chung was the designa- 


tion, and Tsuh ( XE) the name. I ue 
—‘the people of Sung; like Pe A in 
VI.4. A literal translation of ht would be 
‘grabbed.’ The reason of the scizure of Chae 
Chung is told by Tso-she:—‘The officer Yung 
of Sung had married a daughter, called Yung 
K‘eih (HE i. Yung was the father’s clan- 


name; K‘eih the surname] to duke Chwang of 
Ch‘ing. She bore a son | Tuh], who became duke 
Le. The Yung clan was in favour with duke 
Chwang of Sung, who therefore beguiled Chae 





Chung, seizing him, and telling him that, unless 
he raised ‘uh to the earldom, he should die. 
At the same time he seized duke Le (‘Tuh], and 
required the promise of bribes from him. Chae 
Chung made a covenant with an officer of Sung, 
took duke Le back with him to Ch‘ing, and set him 
up.’ The action of pp. 5, 6 was almost contem- 
poraneous. As the Chuen says:—‘In the 9th 
month, on Ting-hae, duke Ch‘aou fied to Wei. and 
on Ke-hae [12 days after] duke Le was acknow- 
ledged in his room.” As Hwuh had been both 
de jure and de facto earl of Ch‘ing since his fa- 
ther’s death, the critics are much concerned to 
find the reason why he is mentioned here simply 
by his name, without his title. Kung-yang 
thinks the style is after the simplicity of the 
Yin dynasty, which called the son by his name 
in presence of the father; and the former earl 
might be considered as only just dead,—in fact, 
as almost still alive. Kuh-léang thinks the 
name is given, as to a prince who had lost his 
State. Hoo Gan-kwoh thinks the name is con- 
demnatory of him, for having refused the strong 
alliance which ‘I's‘e had pressed on them. Tov’s 
explanation is more likely. The announcement 
of his exit, he says, was from Ch‘ing, which 
gave his name in contempt, and the historio- 
graphers of Loo entered it as it came to them. 
But see on XV.4. 

Par. 7. The situation of Chéh has not been 
determined. Yéw was a great officer of Loo, 
who, acc. to Tso-she, had not received a clan- 


name. On eas AL Too Yu says that AL is 


the name, and Maou agrees with him. It serves, 
indeed, the purpose of a name; but I prefer to 
render the word, according to its signification, 


as in the translation, So, Sun Fuh BE A 


BE PR Yi th. = 
Parr. 8,9. Foo-chung (Kung reads A) was 


in the small State of Shing C7 and K‘an 
was very near to Shing, belonging to Leo;—in 
the west of Wan-shang Ope > district. At 


this time Loo and Sung, for some reason, be- 
came, or wanted to become, close friends. We 
shall find that their two princes had three meet- 
ings in the course of the next year. The af- 
fairs of Ch‘ing were, no doubt, a principal topic 
with them. 


Twelfth year. 
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. 1 It was the [dukes] twelfth year, the spring, the first 


month. 


2 In summer, in the sixth month, on Jin-yin, the duke had 
a meeting with the marquis of Ke and the viscount of 
Keu, when they made a covenant at K‘éuh-ch‘e. 

3 In autumn, in the seventh month, on Ting-hae, the duke 
had a meeting with the duke of Sung, and an officer 
of Yen, when they made a covenant at Kuh-k‘éw. 


4 Inthe eighth month, on Jin-shin, Y 


died. 


5 The duke had a meetin 


Heu. 


oh, marquis of Ch‘in, 


g with the duke of Sung in 


6 In winter, in the eleventh month, the duke had a meet- 
ing with the duke of Sung in Kwei. 

7 On Ping-seuh, the duke had a meeting with the earl of 
Ch‘ing, when they made a covenant at Woo-foo. 

8 On Ping-seuh, Tsin, marquis of Wei, died. 


J In the twelfth month, [our army] and the 


army of Ch‘ing 


invaded Sung; and on Ting-we a battle was fought in 


Sung. 


Year XII. 


Par. 1. See on I.vi.3. 
Par. 2. For Ke $f, we have He in Kung and 


Kuh. For HH rt, Kung has ey he. K ‘éuh- 


ch‘e was in Loo;—40 /e to the north-east of pres. 
dis. city of K‘éuh-fow. We might translate 
the characters—‘the pool of K‘éuh.’ There is 
or was such a pool, having its source in Shih- 


infin (45 PA nil. 


Tso-she says the object of this meeting was 
*to reconcile Ke and Keu,’ which had been at 
feud since Keu invaded Ke in the 4th year of 
duke Yin. 

Par. 3. Kuh-k‘éw was in Sung;—30 /e north 
from the dep. city of Ts‘aou-chow. Tso-she 
says:—‘The duke, wishing to reconcile Sung 
and Ch‘ing, had a meeting in the autumn with 
the duke of Sung, at the height of Kow-tow 


C7) a Zz Fr’ This is another name for 


Kuh-k‘éw. Yen here is the ‘southern’ Yen, a 
small earldom, whose lords had the surname 
K‘eih (4G), and professed to be descended from 
Hwang-te. It was in the pres. dis. of Keih 
CO: dep. Wei-hwuy, Ho-nan. Sung had re- 
quired very great promises from Tuh, as the 
price of establishing him in Ch‘ing; and the non- 
fulfilment of them created great animosity be- 
tween the two States. Loo, at Ch‘ing’s solici- 
tation, tried to act as mediator; but without 
success. But if this meeting were, as Tso-she 
says, held simply on account of the differences 
between Sung and Ch‘ing, we cannot account 
for the presence of an officer of Yen, whose 
weight in the scale, on one side or the other, 
would hardly be appreciable. Woo Ch‘ing (Fa 


WE; the great Yuen commentator) thinks 


therefore, that the meeting was called for an- 
other purpose in which Yen had an interest, and 
that Loo took the opportunity to touch on 
Ch‘ing matters, The ‘ History of the Different 
States’ gives quite another turn to the par.,-and 
makes aH K. to be the earl of the ‘northern 
Yen,’ who happened to arrive at Kuh-k‘éw, 
while the meeting was being held, on his way 
to the court of Sung. 

Par. 4. This marquis was canonized as duke 
Le Ges BR». His burial is not recorded, be- 
cause Loo did not attend it. See on L. iii. 7. 
Ho Héw foolishly supposes that this marquis was 
the son of T‘o, and therefore his burial is not en- 
tered,—‘in condemnation of T‘o.” Too Yu obser- 
ves that the day Jin-shin was the 23d of the 7th 
month; and explains the error of entering the 
death under the 8th month as having arisen 
from the historiographers of Loo, simply taking 
down the date as it was given them erroneously, 
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80 far as the month was concerned, in the mes- 


sage from Ch4n (HE #)). 


Parr. 5,6. Tso-she says:—‘ Uncertain whe- 
ther Sung would he reconciled to Ch‘ing or not, 
Loo persevered in its endeavours ; and the duke 
had the meetings in these two paragraphs.’ 
Heu and Kwei were both in Sung; but their 
positions are not well determined. 

Par. 7. Sung had now positively declined to 
be reconciled, and Loo takes decidedly the side 
of Ch‘ing. Woo-foo was in Ch‘ing,—in the 


south-west of pres. dis. of Tung-ming CE BHD. 
dep. Ta-ming, Chih-le. 

Par. 8. This is the only instance in the 
Ch‘un Ts-éw, in which, when entries of two or 
more different things that occurred on the same 
day are made, the name of the day is given 
with each of them. 

Par. 9. This is the sequel of par. 7. The 
text, however, is not so precise as usual. We 


want a subject before ie which should be ‘the 


duke’ or HR Ail as Ihave givenit. ‘Then the 


clause at the end is quite indefinite, so that 
Kung and Kuh both say that Loo and Ch‘ing 
quarrelled, and fought between themselves,— 
whereas we find them fighting on the same side 
in the 2d par. of next year. Tso-she, after men- 
tioning the meeting of Loo and Ch‘ing at Woo- 
foo, adds:—‘Immediately after, they led their 
forces and invaded Sung, with which they 
fought a battle,—to punish it for its want of 
good faith. A superior man will say, “If there 
be not the appendage of good faith, covenants are 
of no use. It is said in the Poems (II. v.IV.3), 

‘The king is continually insisting on cove- 

nants, 

And the disorder is thereby increased ;’— 
which was from the want of good faith.’ 

[ The Chuen adds here :—‘ Ts‘co invaded Kéaou, 
and attacked the south gate of the city. The 
Moh-gaou, K‘éuh-héa, said, “ Kéaou being small 
will be lightly moved. Lightly moved, its plans 
will be with little thought. Let us leave our 
wood-gatherers unprotected and so entrap it.’ 
His advice was followed, and the people of 
Kéaou caught 30 men. Next day they struggled 
to get out to pursue the service-men of Ts‘oo 
upon the hill. The army took post at the north 
gate, and an ambuscade had been placed at the 
foot of the hill. Kéaou received a great defeat. 
Ts‘oo imposed a covenant beneath the wall, and 
withdrew. In this invasion of Kéaou, the army 
of Ts‘oo waded through the P‘aing in separate 
divisions. The people of Lo wished to attack 
them, and sent Pih-kéa to act as a spy. He 
went thrice round the troops, and counted them.’] 
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Thirteenth year. 
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KAR 70 < oR BR BE A 

XIII. 1 In his thirteenth year, in spring, in the second month, 
the duke had a meeting with the marquis of Ke and 
the earl of Ch‘ing; and on Ke-sze they fought with 
the marquis of T’s‘e, the duke of Sung, the marquis 
of Wei, and an officer of Yen, when the armies of 
Ts‘e, Sung, Wei, and Yen received a severe defeat. 

In the third month there was the burial of duke Seuen 
of Wei. 

In summer there were great floods. 

It was autumn, the seventh month. 

It was winter, the tenth month. 


Cr oO bo 


[Tso-she gives the following narrative as | walks high on his tiptoes;—his mind is not 


prior to the fight in par. 1:—‘In spring, K‘éuh | firm.” Immediately after, he had an interview 


Héa of Ts‘oo proceeded to invade Lo, and was 
escorted purt of the way by Tow Pih-pe. As 
Pih-pe was returning, he said to his charioteer, 


“‘The Mok-gaou will certainly be defeated. He | 


with the viscount of Ts‘oo, and begged him to 
send more troops. The viscount refused, and 
when he had gone into his palace told his wife, 
a Man of ‘ing [see on VII.3] about the matter. 
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“Your great officer’s words,” said she, “were 
not merely for the sake of sending more troops; 
his meaning was that you should comfort the 
inferior people by your good faith, instruct all 
the officers by your virtue, and awe the Moh- 
gaou by the fear of punishment. The Moh- 
gaou, accustomed ¢o suecess by the action of 
P‘oo-saou [see the Chuen appended to XI.1; 
but perhaps for P‘oo-saou we should read Kéaou] 
will presume on his own ability, and is sure to 
make too little of Lo. If you do not control him 
and comfort the army, the Moh-gaou will not make 
the necessary preparations. Pih-pe’s meaning 
certainly is that you, my Lord, should instruct 
all the people, by good words controlling him 
and comforting them; that you should call the 
officers and stimulate them on the subject of 
excellent virtue; that you should see the Moh- 
gaou, and tell him how Heaven does not make 
use of hasty, supercilious men. If this were 
not his meaning, he would not speak as he has 
done ;—does he not know that all the army of 
Ts‘oo has-gone on the expedition?” The viscount 
on this sent a Man of Lae after K‘éuh Héa, but 
he could not overtake him. Meanwhile the 
Moh-gaou had sent an order round the army 
that whosover remonstrated with him should be 
punished. When they got to the river Yen, the 
troops got disordered in crossing it. After that, 
they observed no order, and the general made 
no preparations. When they got to Lo, its army 
and one of the Loo Jung [see the Shoo, V. ii.4.] 
attacked them, and inflicted a grand defeat. 
The Moh-gaou strangled himself in the valley 
of Hwang, and all the principal officers of the 
expedition rendered themselves as prisoners at 
Yay-foo to await their punishment. But the 
viscount of Ts‘oo said, “The fault was mine,” 
and forgave them all.’] 

Par. 1. The three Chuen all differ as to the 
parties in whose interest this battle was fought. 
Kung-yang thinks they were Loo and Sung; 
Kuh-léang, Ke and Ts‘e; and Tso-she, Sung 
and Ch‘ing. The K‘ang-he editors prefer the 
view of Kuh-léang, referring to the arguings of 
Chaou K‘wang GEA FE : of the T‘ang dyn.), 
Hoo Gan-kwoh, Sun Kéoh, and Woo Ch‘ing in 
its favour; and place the scene of the battle in 


| Ke Ap. Something may be said in favour 


of each view, but a fourth one, advocated by 
Maou Ke-ling, is to my mind still more likely. 
He sees in the battle Loo’s return to T's‘e and 
Wei for their attack in the duke’s 10th year. 
Then Ch‘ing was associated with them under 
Hwuh, but Hwan had managed to make Chiing 
under Tuh confederate with him to punish the 
other two States. The battle he thinks was 
fought in Sung, like the one in the preceding 
par., which seems to account for the place not 
being mentioned in the text. Tso-she’s account 
is:—“ Sung kept constantly requiring the pay- 
ment of the bribes promised by the earl of Ch‘ing. 
Ch‘ing could not endure its demands, and with 
the help of Ke and Loo fought with Ts‘e, Sung, 
Wei, and Yen. The name of the place of the 
battle is not in the text, because the duke was 
too late to take part in it.’ The last observation 
is sufficiently absurd. The marquis of Wei is 
mentioned, the son, that is, of Tsin, whose 
death is mentioned in the 8th par. of last year. 
As the father was not yet buried, the son ought 
not, it is said, according to rule, to be mentioned 
by his title. But would that rule hold, when a 
new year came between the death and burial of 
the former prince? Then the son would publicly 
‘come to the vacant place,’ and a new rule be 


inaugurated. a means a great defeat.’ 
Tso-she says, under the 11th year of duke 


Chwang that kK By Fy i ei ‘the phrase 


indicates a ruin like the fall of a great moun- 
tain.’ it » ‘merit.’ The defeat in- 
volved the loss of merit and character. 

Par. 8. See on I.5. Wang Paou (FF fe; 


Sung dyn., about contemporary with Hoo Gan- 
kwoh) says:—‘Nine times is the calamity of 
floods recorded in the Ch‘un Ts‘éw: twice in the 
time of Hwan, and thrice in the time of Chwang. 
Of the nine calamities five of them occurred in 
the days of the father and his son. May we 
conclude that they were in retribution to the 
father for his wickedness accumulated and un- 
repented of, and to the son for allowing his 
father’s wrong to go unavenged ?’? So speculate 
Chinese scholars. 


Fourteenth year. 
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in spring, in the first month, the 
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says that the proximity of -the texts shows that 
‘no harm was done’ by the lightning; i. e., 
observes Too, ‘the fire was extinguished before 
it reached the grain.’ But, contends Kuh-léang, 
to use the miserable remains of the grain scath- 
ed by the lightning was very disrespectful; and 
not to divine again for another day on which to 
offer the Shang, after such an ominous disaster, 
Hoo Gan-kwé shows, was more disrespectful 
still! ‘Toa western reader all this seems ‘much 
ado about nothing.’ 

Par. 7. Too Yu gives here, from another part 
of the Chuen, a useful canon about the use of 


y in the text and similar paragraphs :—‘ When 
armies can be ordered to the right or the lett, 


uy is used.’ The character simply = FA, 


‘used.’ In this case the troops of Ts‘e and other 
States were at the disposal of Sung. Once in 
the She—IV. i. [iii.] V.—we find the same usage 


of VY. The invasion of Ch‘ing was in ‘Teprisal 


for the events in par. 1 of last year, and XII. 8. 
The Chuen says:—<‘ In winter, an officer of Sung, 
aided by armies from several princes, invaded 
Ch‘ing, to avenge the battle [or battles} in 
Sung. The allies burned the K-eu gate of its 
outer wall and penetrated to the great road. 
Then they attacked the eastern suburbs; took 
Néw-show; and carried off the beams of Ch‘ing’s 
ancestral temple to supply those of the Loo gate 
of Sung [carried off the year before].’ 


duke had a meeting with the earl of Ch‘ing in Ts‘aou. 


2 There was no ice. 
3 In summer, in the 5th [month], the earl of Ch‘ing 
4 





sent his younger brother Yu to Loo to make a covenant. 
In autumn, in the eighth month, on Jin-shin, the granary 
of the ancestral temple was struck with lightning. 
5 On Yih-hae we offered the autumnal sacrifice. 
6 In winter, in the twelfth month, on Ting-sze, Luh-foo, 
marquis of Ts‘e, died. 
7 An officer of Sung, with an officer of Ts‘e, an officer of 


Fifteenth year. 
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Ts‘ae, an officer of Wei, and an officer of Ch4n, invad- 


ed Ch‘ing. 


Par.1. Since the meeting of the duke and 
earl at Woo-foo in the 12th year, Loo and Ch‘ing 
had been fast allies, and this mecting was, no 
doubt, to cement the bond between them. Too 
says that, as they met in Ts‘aou, the earl of 
T's‘aou was also a party at the meeting. Tso- 
she adds that the people of Ts‘aou supplied, 
cattle and other fresh provisions ;—‘ which was 
proper.’ 

Par.2. The 1st month of Chow was the 11th 
of Héa, the 2d month of winter, when there 
ought to have been ice. 


Par.3. After “fy there is wanting the char- 


acter ; ‘month;’ and perhaps other characters 
as well. Or. it may be, as some critics think, 
that =f is an interpolation. 


Instead of Sh. Kuh-léang has i Tso-she 
says:—‘ The son of duke Chwang of Ching, ‘I'sze- 
jin eo AN ; this was the designation of Yu, and 
afterwards became a clan-name] came to renew 
the covenant (ye HA, and to confirm the 


meeting in Ts‘aou.’ I suppose this meeting had 
then been agreed on. Kuh-léang lays down a 
law, that where the day of a covenant is not 
given, it intimates that the covenant had form- 
erly been arranged for. The law is arbitrary; 
but the fact in this case was, probably, as it 
would assume. 


Par.4. Woo Ch‘ing says:—‘When the prince 
is in his chariot, he is in immediate proximity 


to his charioteer. (Bid rail G Hig vis Fs) 


ir): Therefore the charioteer ti) is used of 


the men whom the prince approaches nearest, 
and also of the things which the prince himself 


uses, The “i granary was that in which the 


rice which was produced from the field cultivated 
by the prin“e himself was stored, used to supply 
the grain for the vessels of the ancestral temple, 
and which it was not presumed to apply to any 
other use.’ This is an attempt to explain the 


use of rail here; and it is strange the dictionary 


takes no notice of the term in this passage. The 
phrase might be rendered by ‘the duke’s own 
granary,’ as well as by those I have employed in 


the translation. HK =‘ met with calamity;’ 
but acc. to Tso-she, in the Ch‘un Ts‘éw the 
term is used specially of ‘calamity by fire from 


Heaven ( K kK A K- 


Par. 5. The Chang was a regularly recurring 
sacrifice, and as ordinary and regular things are 
not entered in the Ch‘un Ts‘éw, the critics are 
greatly concerned to account for this entry. A 
sufficient reason seems to be supplied in the 
date. The Chang was due on the 8th month of 
Héa, and it was now only the 8th month of 
Chow, =the 6th month of Hea. But the grain 
for it would have to be supplied from the 
granary which had been burned; and by the 
mention of the sacrifice immediately after that 
event, the text seems to intimate some connec- 
tion between the two things. Tso-she simply 
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XV. 1 In the [duke’s] fifteenth year, in spring, in the secon 
aa ne king [by] Heaven’s [grace] sent Kéa Foo 
to Loo to ask for carriages. 
In the third month, on Yih-we, the king [by] Heaven’s 


[grace] died. 


In summer, in the fourth month, on Ke-sze, there was 


the burial of duke He of Ts‘e. 
In the fifth month, Tuh, earl of Ch‘ing, fled to Ts‘ae. 


Ch‘ing. 


The third brother of [the baron of] Heu entered into Heu. 

The duke had a meeting with the marquis of Ts‘e in Gae. 

An officer of Choo, an officer of Mow, and an officer of 
Koh came to [our] court. 

In autumn, in the ninth month, Tuh, earl of Ch‘ing, en- 


tered into Leih. 


2 

3 

4 ° e . . ° 
5 Hwuh, heir-son of Ch‘ing, returned to his dignity in 
6 

7 

8 

9 


10 In winter, in the eleventh month, the duke joined the 
duke of Sung, the marquis of Wei, and the marquis 
of Ch‘in, at Ch‘e, and they invaded Ch‘ing. 


Par.1. BE Hr, —see VIII. 2. On the whole 


par., see on L.iii.5. Tso-she says here:—“ This 
mission was contrary to propriety. It did not 
belong to the princes to contribute carriages or 
dresses to the king; and it was not for the son 
of Heaven privately to ask for money or valua- 
bles.’ 

Par. 2. See on I. iii. 2. 

Par. 4. The Chuen relates:—‘Chae Chung 


monopolized the government of Ch‘ing, to the | 


great trouble of the earl, who employed Chung’s 
son-in-law, Yung Kéw [this Yung Kéw had 
come to Ch‘ing with Tuh from Sung, and mar- 
ried a daughter of Chae Chung] to kill him. 
Kéw proposed doing so at a feast which he was 
to give Chung in the suburbs, but Yung Ke 
[Kéw’s wife, and Chung’s daughter] became 





aware of the design, and said to her mother, 
‘‘ Whether is a father or a husband the nearer 
and dearer?” The mother said, “Any man may 
be husband to a woman, but she can have but 
one father. How can there be any comparison 
between them?” She then told Chae Chung, 
saying, “Yung is leaving his house, and intends 
to feast you in the suburbs and there kill yous 
I got him to tell me by guile.” On this Chae 
Chung killed Yung Kéw, and threw away his 
body by the pool of the Chow family. The 
earl took it with him in his carriage, and left 
the State, saying, “It was right he should. die, 
who communicated his plans to bis wife! 

Thus in summer duke Le quitted Ching, and 
fled to Ts‘ac.2 Here Tuh has his title given 
him, which, we saw, was withheld from Hwuh 
in XI.6. Some of the reasons assigned by the 
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critics for that withholding were then adduced. 
but another may here be suggested. Under 
Hwuh, Loo and Ch‘ing were and continued after 
this to be enemies. Uuder Tuh, they were 
friends. These different conditions betray them- 
selves in the historiographers, and Confucius 
did not care to alter their style in XI.6. In 
this par. it should seem that there ought to be 
some mention of Chae Chung’s expelling his 


prince; but the characters ‘went out 


and fled,’ imply an impelling violence behind. 
Par. 5. The feeling of Loo against Hwuh 
appears here also in his being only called 


or ‘ heir-son.’ Tso says:—‘In the 6th 
month, on Yih-hae, duke Ch‘aou entered.’ The 
phrase (2 Eee, however, implies his recovery 
of former dignity. In a Chuen on duke Ching, 


XVII. 5, Tso has—{f iva Fy {# fap 


‘restoration to one’s dignity is expressed by 48 


Par. 6. See the long Chuen on the affairs of 
Heu on I.xi.3. The Heu Shuh here is the 
young brother of the baron who had fled before 
Ch‘ing and its allies, and whom the earl had 
placed in the eastern borders of the State, as if 
with some prevision of what now occurred. After 
sixteen years, the young man recovered the 


possession of his fathers. N here has not the 


hostile meaning which it generally bears, though 
the K‘ang-he editors think such a term is used 
to convey some blame of Heu Shuh, for taking 
possession of the seat of his fathers without an- 
nouncing his purpose to the king, and getting 
his sanction to his undertaking. But of what 
use could such a proceeding have been? The 


king was hardly able to sustain himself. The | 


after Nn seems to distinguish this use of 


A from the cases in which it is followed direct- 
ly by its object. 

Par. 7. Tso-she says the object of this meet- 
ing was ‘to consult about the settlement of 





Heu;’ but the critics doubt this view as nothing 
is found in the Ch‘un Ts‘éw or elsewhere to 


confirm it. See I. vi.2. For & Kung has inh, 
= 
and Kuh fay: 
Par. 8. Choo, Mow, and Koh were all small 


States, though the lords of Choo came to be called 
viscount and marquis, and the chief of Koh 


was an earl, with the surname Ying (=) It 


was in pres. dis. of Ning-ling (ig. [), dep. 
Kwei-tih. Mow was merely an ‘attached’ State, 


in pres. dis. of Lae-woo Cia Fae), dep. T“ae- 
gan. Too Yu thinks the three visitors were all 
the heir-sons of the three small States; the 
chiefs of which, as being merely ‘attached,’ would 
be entered by their names, and their sons, there- 
fore, would simply be called “men,’ and not 
named ; but this is mere conjecture. We may 


adhere here to the translation of AN by ‘officer.’ 


Par. 9. Leih was a strong city of Ch‘ing, in 
pres. Yu Chow, dep. K‘ae-fung. © Tso-she says: 
—‘In autumn, [Tuh], the earl of Ching, pro- 
cured the death of T‘an Pih [the commandant 
of Leih] by some of the people of Leih, and im- 
mediately took up his residence in it. The 


meaning of A here is intermediate between 


its purely hostile significance, and that in par. 
6. Kung-yang supposes that this occupation of 
Leih was equivalent to the recovery by Tuh of 
Ching, led away probably by the ‘earl of 
Ch‘ing,’ in which we again see the favour which 
Loo bore to Tuh. 

Par. 10. Ch‘e was in Sung;—in Suh Chow 


CFA bi ), dep. Fung-yang, Gan-hwuy, Tso- 
she says the movement was to restore duke Le; 
and that it was unsuccessful, and the invaders 


returned. Kung-yang has yas FR after FF. 


and 1B for Re. Sung was induced to join the 


undertaking, probably by assurances from Tuh 
that, if he were once again re-established in 
Chting, he would fulfil the promises he had 
formerly made. 


Sixteenth year. 
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1 In his sixteenth year, in spring, in the first month, the 
duke had a meeting with the duke of Sung, the mar- 
quis of Ts‘ae, and the marquis of Wei, in Ts‘aou. 


2 In summer, in the fourth month, the duke joined the 
duke of Sung, the marquis of Wei, the marquis of 
Ch‘in, and the marquis of Ts‘ae, in invading Ch‘ng. 

3 In autumn, in the seventh month, the duke arrived from 


the invasion of Ch‘ing. 


Year XVII. DUKE 


urged him to go to some other State; but he re- 
fused, saying, “If I disobey my father’s com- 
mand, how can I use the name of son? If there 
were any State without fathers, I might go 
there.” As he was about to set out, Show made 
him drunk, took his flag, and went on before 
him. The ruffians [thinking him to be Keih- 
tsze] killed him, and then came Keih-tsze, 
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crying out, “It was I whom ye sought ? 
What crime had he? Please kill me.” ‘The 
ruffians killed him also. On this account, the 
two brothers of Seuen [who had received charge 
of Keih-tsze and Show] cherished resentment 
against duke Hwuy [Soh], and raised K‘éen- 
mow to the marquisate, when Ilwuy fled to Ts‘e.’ 
See the She, I. iii. XIX, 


4 In winter, we walled Héang. 
5 


In the eleventh month, 


Par. 1. The expedition by Loo, Sung, Wei 
and Chin against Ch'ing in the 11th month of 
the last year had been unsuccessful. The 
princes of Loo, Sung, and Wei now meet and 
arrange for another; and they have Ts‘ae also 
to join their confederacy. Tso-she says:—‘The 
object of the meeting was to plan about invad- 


‘ . a % 4 ’ 
ing Ching CRE 4% 3 th 

Par. 2. This is the sequel of the last par.; and 
Ch‘in re-appears in the expedition. In accounts 
of conferences and expeditions, Ts‘ae is always 
placed before Wei, as in par. 1, while here it is 
jast in order. This makes Too say that at this 
time the marquis of Ts‘ae was ‘the last to ar- 


rive (ip Ying-tah, however, quotes from 
Pan Koo (historian of the 1st Han), to the 
effect that, from Yin to the 14th year of duke 
Chwang,—a period of 43 years,—there was no 
regular order of precedence among the princes, 
as no really leading one among them 6] == 


had yet arisen.’ 

Par. 3. See on II. 9. 

Par. 4. It is mentioned before, I. ii.2, that 
‘Keu entered Héang;’ and in VII.iv. 1, we read 
that duke Seuen attacked Keu and took Héang. 
But here we find duke Hwan fortifying Héang. 
This can hardly have been the same place, but 
another, properly belonging to Loo. Too Yu 
says nothing here on this point, nor does any 
other of the critics, so far as I have observed. 
Tso-she observes that this undertaking was re- 
eorded because it was ‘at the proper time.’ 


Soh, marquis of Wei, fled to Ts‘e. 


But the time for such undertakings was not 
yet come, according to the natural reading of 
the par., which simply says the thing was done 
in winter; and as the next par. begins with the 
specification of the 11th month, we conclude 
that Héang was walled in the 10th;—which 
was only the 8th month of the Héa year. To 
justify Tso-she’s observation, therefore, Too 
contends that though no month is mentioned 
here, we must understand the 11th-month; and 
he says also that the sixth month of this year 
was intercalary, which of course would carry 
the 11th month of Chow forward to the term for 
for such an undertaking. All this, however, is 
very uncertain. 


Par. 5. Tso-she has here a melancholy narra- 
tive:—‘ Zong before this, duke Seuen of Wei 
had committed incest with E-keang [a concu- 
bine of his father ;—comp. 1. Cor. v. 1], the pro- 
duce of which was Keih-tsze, the charge of 
whom he entrusted to Chih, his father’s son by 
the occupant of the right ofthe harem. Jn course 
of time, he made an engagement for Keih-tsze 
with one of the princesses of Ts‘e, but took her 
to himself in consequence of her beauty. She 
gave birth to two sons, Show and Soh, the former 
of whom he gave in charge to his father’s son 
by the occupant of the left of the harem. E 
Kéang strangled herself; and Seuen Kéang [the 
lady of Ts‘e, who should have been Keih-tsze’s 
| wife] and Soh plotted against Keih-tsze, till the 
| duke sent him on a mission to Ts‘e, employing 
, tuffians to wait for him at Sin, and put him to 
‘death. Show told Keih-tsze of the scheme, and 


Seventeenth year. 
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XVII. 1 In his seventeenth year, in spring, in the first month, 
on Ping-shin, the duke had a meeting with the marquis 
of Ts‘e and the marquis of Ke, when they made a 
covenant in Hwang. 

In the second month, on Ping-woo, the duke had a 
meeting with E-foo of Choo, when they made a cove- 
nant in Ts‘uy. 

In summer, in the fifth month, on Ping-woo, we fought 
with the army of Ts‘e at He. 

In the sixth month, on Ting-ch‘ow, Fung-jin, marquis 
of Ts‘ae, died. 

In autumn, in the eighth month, the fourth brother of 
[the marquis of] of Ts‘ae returned from Ch‘in to Ts‘ae. 

On Kwei-sze there was the burial of the marquis Hwan 
of Ts‘ae. 

7 Along with an army of Sung and an army of Wei, [we] 

invaded Choo. 

8 In winter, in the tenth month, the first day of the 

moon, the sun was eclipsed. 


\' 


bo 
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Par.1. Hwang. acc. to Too, wasin Ts‘e. Some} Par. 5. ZB has the meaning in the translation, 


find it in the pres. dis. of Hwang, dep. Tang- 
chow; but that would seem to be too distant from 
Loo, though convenient enough for Ts‘e and Ke. 

Tso-she says that the object of the meeting was 
to reconcile Ts‘e and Ke, and to consult about 
the affairs of Wei. We may suppose that Ke 
was now in more danger from 'T's‘e, since the 
death of the king, and the consequent loss of 
his influence in favour of his son-in-law. 

Par. 2. Ts‘uy was in Loo, somewhere in the 
borders of the pres. diss. of Sze-shwuy and 
Tsow. Tso says the object of the meeting was 
to renew the covenant at Méeh;—see I.i.2. 


Too observes that Ping-woo was not in the 
2d month, but was the 4th day of the 3d month. 
It is plain that there could be no Ping-woo in 
the 2d month, as we have the same day, in the 
next par. recurring in the 5th month. Kung has 


Rm instead of &. 


Par. 8. Kung-yang has here no =F and 


Kuh-léang, instead of &, has B- He was in 


Loo ;—in pres. dis. of T‘ang, dept. Yen-chow. 
Tso says:—‘ This fight was in consequence of 
some border dispute. When it arose, the people 
of Ts‘e made a stealthy inroad on the borders 
of Loo, the officers of which came and told the 
duke, who said, “On thc borders it is for you 
carefully to guard your vwn particular charge, 
and to be prepared for anything unexpected. 
In the meantime look thoroughly to your pre- 
Pore and when the thing comes, fight. 

Vhat need you come to see me for?” 

The covenant of the lst month had proved of 
little use. 


and was also and naturally the designation of the 
individual. On par. 4 Tso says that, on the death 
of the marquis [who had no son], the people of 
Ts‘ae called his younger brother from Ch‘in; 
and here he observes that the entry here [the 
designation being given, aud not the name] 
shows how highly the people of Ts‘ae thought 


of him. I ¢hink the character ea intimates 


that Ke was raised to be marquis of Ts‘ae; and 
this was the opinion of Too Yu, who identifies 
him with Héen-woo, who, we shall see hereafter, 
was carried off prisoner by Ts‘oo. 

I am surprised that the K‘ang-he editors 
doubt this identification, and follow the opinion 
of Ho Héw, the editor of Kung-yang, who says 
that Ke refused to accept the marquisate, which 
was then given to Héen-woo. Kuh-léang says 
strangely that Ke was a nobleman of Ts‘ae, 
raised by the support of Ch‘in to be marquis. 
Yet even he does not doubt the elevation of Ke. 

Par.6. In all other cases, where the burial 
of a prince is recorded, the title of duke follows 
the honorary or sacrificial epithet. Here we 
have a solitary instance, where the title of rank, 
borne during the life-time, is preserved. This has 
given rise to much speculation. It seems the 
simplest solution of the difficulty to suppose an 


error in the text of ea for DN. 


Par. 7. Loo had covenanted with Choo in 
the 2d month, and, the year before, Choohad sent 
its salutations to the court of Loo; and yet here 
we find Loo joined with Sung and Wei in an in- 
vasion of Choo. Tso-she says that Loo was 
following the lead of Sung, which, acc. to Too, 
was quarrelling with Choo about their borders, 
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Par. 8. This eclipse took place, Oct. 3d, B. C. 
694, and on Kang-woo, the 7th day of the cycle. 
The day of the cycle is not given in the text, 
because, acc. to Tso-she, ‘the officers had lost it.’ 
He adds, ‘The son of Heaven had his “ officer of 


the days ( H ‘,” and the princes their “‘su- 


perintendent of the days ( A fi.” The officer 


of the days had the rank of a high minister, 
and it was his business to regulate the days of 
the year. The superintendents of the days were 
required not to lose the days [which they had 
received from the king's officer], but to deliver 
them to the difft. officers in their princes’ courts.’ 
It may have been so that the number of the 
day was thus lost; but it is simpler to suppose 
that the historiographers on this occasion omit- 
ted it. This is the view taken by many critics; 


—as Chaou K‘wang GE FE; T‘ang dyn.), 


Ch'in Feo-léang (BE qe. Bi: 12th cent.), and 
Chan Joh-shwuy oe Ft IK: Ming dyn.). 


The K‘ang-he editors observe, that, during the 
Han dynasty and previously, astronomers could 
only determine the first day of the moon, ap- 


proximately, in an average way (FE HH), from 
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the average motion of the sun and moon, but 


that from the time of Léw Hung, (By HE , the 
After Han dyn.), and through his labours, it 
became possible to determine exactly the time 
of new moon Ge HA), by adding to or 


subtracting from the average time, as might 
be necessary. Still, this want of exactitude 
in these times could not affect the day of 
the cycle on which a phenonenon like an eclipse 
was to be recorded. 


[The Chuen appends here:—‘Years back, 
when the earl of Ch‘ing [Woo-shang, duke 
Chwang, the earl} had wished to make Kaou 
K‘eu-me one of his high ministers, duke Ch‘aou 

then the earl’s son Hwuh], who disliked Kaou, 

ad remonstrated strongly against such a meas- 
ure. The earl did not listen to him; but 
when duke Ch‘aou succeeded to the State, Kaou 
was afraid lest he should put him to death. On 
the day Sin-maou, therefore, he took the initiative, 
and killed duke Ch‘aou, raising up his brother 
We in his room. A superior man will say that 
the prince knew the man whom he disliked. 
Kung-tsze Tah said, “‘Kaou Pih [Kaou K‘eu-me] 
indeed deserved an evil end! His revenge of an 
‘ill done to him was excessive.” ”] 


Lnghteenth year. 
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XVIII. 1 In his eighteenth year, in spring, in the king’s first 
month, the duke had a meeting with the marquis of 


Ts‘e, near the Luh, 


after which the duke and his wife, 


the lady Kéang, went to Ts‘e. 


2 In summer, in the 


fourth month, on Ping-tsze, the 


duke died in Ts‘e; and on: Ting-yew, his coffin ar- 


rived from Ts‘e. 


8 It was autumn, the seventh month. 
4 In winter, in the twelfth month, on Ke-ch‘ow, we buried 
our ruler, duke Hwan. 


Par. 1, Once more, at the commencement of 
duke Hwan’s last year, the character +- re-ap- 


pears, and the fancies to which its re-appear- 
ance has given rise are numerous and ridiculous. 
It would be as fruitless to detail as to discuss 
them. We must read the two entries about the 
meeting on the Luh, and the going to Ts‘e, in 


one par. because of the 3% which, as a fe 


Zz ap or ‘a word connecting events,’ links 


them together. The character cit in the second 
part does not occur in Kung-yang; and Twan 
Yuh-tsae, in his ‘Old Text of Tso-she’s Ch‘un 
Ts‘éw’ omits it, contending that Kuh-léang also 
did not have it. It is, however, in all the 
editions of Kuh that I have seen. Twan says 
that it is ‘a vulgar addition’ to Tso-she ({} 


ep x) The critics generally receive it, 
however. The conjunctions jz: ee, and BF 
are those proper to the Classic, and for the 
Aid here they account by insisting on its eqni- 


valence to = , ‘to grant,’ ‘to allow.’ It was 
contrary to propriety for the duke’s wife to go 
to Ts‘e, but she was bent on going, and the 
duke weakly allowed her to accompany him. 
The yu (pronounced Luh or Loh) was a 
stream, which flows into the Tse in the north- 
west of the dis. of Leih-shing ( AE HD), dep. 


Tse-nan. We have no intimation of the busi- 
ness discussed at this meeting between Loo 
and Ts‘e; and the ordinary view is that it had 
been brought about by duke Séang of Ts‘e sim- 
ply with a view to bring his sister and him to- 
gether, and then to get her farther to accompany 
him to his capital. The only scholar who con- 


troverte this view is Wan Sze-ta Gs ih A 


of the pres. dyn., who argues, feebly however, 
that Séang was a younger brother of Wan 


Kéang, and that the incestuous connection be- 
tween them originated at this meeting. 

The Chuen says :—‘In spring the duke, being 
about to travel, allowed at the same time his wife 
Kéang to go with him to Ts‘e. Shin Seu said, 
“The woman has her husband’s house; the man 
has his wife’s chamber; and there must be no 
defilement on either side ;—then is there what 
is called propriety. Any change in this matter 
is sure to lead toruin.” Notwithstanding this re- 
monstrance, the duke had a meeting with the 
marquis of Ts‘e near the Luh, and then went 
on with Wan Kéang [his wife was styled Wan, 
from her elegance and accomplishments] to Ts*‘e, 
where she had criminal connection with the 
marquis, her brother. The duke angrily re- 
proached her, and she told the marquis of it.’ 

Par. 2. In continuation of the last Chuen, 
Tso-she says:—‘ The marquis feasted the duke, 
and then, [having made him drunk], employed 
P‘ang-sing, a half brother of his own, to take 
him to his lodging in his carriage. The duke 
died in the carriage, and the people of Loo sent 
a message to the marquis of Ts‘e, saying, “Our 
poor lord, in awe of your majesty, did not dare 
to remain quietly at home, but went to renew 
the old friendship between your State and ours. 
After the ceremonies had been all completed, 
he did not come back. We do not fix the crime 
on any one, but the wicked deed is known among 
all the princes, and we beg you will take the 
shame of it away with P%ing-sang.” On this, 
the people of Ts‘e put P‘ang-saing to death.’ 

The reader will find all the incidents of 
Hwan’s visit to Ts‘e, his wife’s misconduct, his 
death, &c., graphically told in the ‘ History of 
the Different States,’ Bk. XIII. As to Confucius’ 
silence about them in the text, see the note to 
I.xi.4, Choo He says very lamely, ‘Confucius 
gives a straightforward narration, and his 
judgment lies in the facts themselves. When 
he says, “The duke met with the marquis of 
Ts‘e in such and such a place; the duke and 
his wife Kéang went to Ts‘e; the duke died in 
Ts‘e; the duke’s coffin came from Ts‘e; the 


; duke’s wife withdrew to Ts‘e;”—with such en- 
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tries plainly before our eyes, we could under- 
stand the nature of them without any Chuen.’ 


Bhs is to be taken here as Bi i a AK, 
e 


‘the coffin with the body in it ;—see the diction- 
ary, ¢n voc. 

Par. 3. [Tso-she gives here two narratives :— 
‘In autumn, the marquis of Ts‘e went with a 
force to Show-che, and there Tsze-we [the new 
earl of Ch‘ing; see the Chuen at the end of last 
year] went to have a meeting with him, Kaou 
K‘eu-me being in attendance as his minister. 
In the 7th month, on Mow-seuh, the marquis 
put Tsze-we to death, and caused Kaou K‘eu- 
me to be torn in pieces by chariots. After this, 
Chae Chung sent to Ch‘in for another son of 
duke Chwang, met him, and made him earl of 
Chiing. When Tsze-we and K‘eu-me were setting 
out for Show-che, Chae Chung, knowing what 
would happen, made a pretence of being ill, and 
would not accompany them. Some people said, 
“Chae Chung escaped by his intelligence,” and 
he himself said that it was so.’ 

‘The duke of Chow [Hih-kéen; see the 
Chuen on V. 6] wished to murder king Chwang, 
and set his brother K‘ih [the king’s brother; 
another son of king Hwan] on the throne. Sin 
Pih told the king of it, and then he and the king 
put the duke of Chow, Hih-kéen, to death, 
while the king’s brother K‘ih fled to Yen. 
Formerly, Tsze-e [the designation of K‘ih] was 
the favourite with king Hwan, who placed him 
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under the care of the duke of Chow. Sin Pih 
remonstrated with the duke, saying, * Equal queens 
[z.e., a concubine made the equal of the 
queen], equal sons [7. e., the son of a concubine 
put on the same level as the queen’s son], two 
governments fF e., favourites made equal to 
ministers], and equal cities [7. e., any other for- 
tified city made as large as the capital] :—these 
all lead to disorder.” The duke paid no heed to 
this advice, and he consequently came to his 
bad end.’} 


_ [The marquis of Ts‘e, having committed 
incest with his sister, and murdered his brother- 
in-law, proceeded to execute the justice which 
the former of these narratives describes to awe 
princes and people into silence about his own 
misdeeds. ‘The division of the body by five 
chariots was a horrible punishment. The 
head, the two arms, and two legs were bound, 
each to a carriage in which an ox was yoked 
each animal placed in a separate direction. 
The oxen were then urged and beaten till the 
head and limbs were torn from the body.] 


Par. 4. The burial took place later than it 
should have done; and indeed, according to 
Kung and Kuh, it should not have taken place 
at all until the real murderer of the duke was 
punished. But what could Loo do in the cir- 
cumstances? The evil man had come to an 
evil end; and the best plan was to consign his 
coffin to the earth. 
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BOOK II. DUKE CHWANG. 


First year. 
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[It was] the [duke’s] first year, the spring, the king’s first 
month. 

In the third month, the [late duke’s] wife retired to Ts‘e. 

In summer, the earl of Shen escorted the king’s daughter. 

In autumn, a reception house was built for the king’s daugh- 
ter outside [the city wall]. 

In winter, in the tenth month, on Yih-hae, Lin, marquis of 
Ch‘in, died. 

The king sent Shuh of Yung [to Loo] to confer on duke 
Hwan [certain] symbols of his favour. 

The king’s daughter went to her home in Ts‘e. 

An army of Ts‘e carried away [the inhabitants of] P‘ing, 
Tsze, and Woo, [cities of] Ke. 
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TITLE oF THE Boox. — HE , * Duke 


Chwang.’ This was the son of Hwan, whose 
birth is chronicled in II. vi.5, and who received 
the name of T‘ung ({fj]), in the manner de- 
scribed in the Chuen on that paragraph. He 
was therefore now in his 13th year. The 
honorary title Chwang denotes—‘ Conqueror of 


enemies and Subduer of disorder Cis 


al El He. 
Chwang’s rule lasted 32 years, B.C. 692—-661. 
His first year synchronized with the 4th year of 


king Chwang CHE); the 5th of Séang (3%) of 
Ts‘e; the 12th of Min e429) of Tsin; the 7th of 


Hwuy (HA), and the 3d of K‘éen-mow 4 
), of Wei [Hwuy is the Soh of II. xvi.5. See 


the Chuen there]; the 2d of Gae OR) of Ts‘ae; 


the 8th of Le, and the 1st of Tsze-e, of Ching 
{see the Chuen appended to II. xviii. 3]; the 9th 


of Chwang GH of Ts‘aou; the 7th of Chwang 
CID of Ch‘in; the 11th of Tsing Crp of Ke 


(PE); the 17th of Chivang GPF) of Sung; the 


5th of Woo (7p>) of Ts‘in; and the 48th of Woo 
? 


of Ts‘oo. 

Par. 1. See on J.i.1, and IL.i.1. There is 
here the same incompleteness of the text as in 
I.i.1; and no doubt for the same réason,—that 
the usual ceremonies at the commencement of 
the rule of a new marquis were not observed. 
The young marquis’s father had been basely 
murdered; he took his place; but with as little 
observation as possible. ‘Tso-she says that ‘the 


phrase Ell Ni. is not used here because Win 


Kéang [his mother] had left the State.” This 
occasions some difficulty, as will be seen, with 
the next par. 


Par. 2. The char. iE read sun, and in the 
3d _ tone, is SRE, ‘to retire,’ ‘to withdraw ;’—a 


euphemism for AiR, ‘fled.’ It is evident that 


Wan Kéang had returned from Ts‘e to Loo; 
—when she did so, does not appear. From Tso- 


she’s observation above, that the phrase AN ir 


was omittedin the account of Chwang’s accession, 
because his mother was then in Ts‘e, it would 
appear as if she returned subsequently to that 
event. But that explanation of the omission is 
inadmissible; and the view of Maou and others 
is much more probable, that she had returned 
to Loo at the same time that the coffin and 
corpse of duke Hwan were brought to it. She 
probably felt her position there exceedingly un- 
pleasant. Guilty of incest with her brother, 
and of complicity in the murder of her husband, 
she could not be looked kindly on by her son or 
the people of Loo; and now therefore she fled 
to Ts‘e. 

Mysteries are found in the omission of the 


words ES KK ‘the lady Kéang,’ after K K, 
on which we need not touch. Tso-she says they 


acknowledging her kinship;—as was proper;’ 
but even this is doubtful. 

Kung and Kuh give a very strange view of 
the par. They think that Wain Kéang had not 
returned at all to Loo; and that duke Chwang, 
just at this period of the mourning for his 
father, was led to think sorrowfully of her 
absence, and ordered the entry in the text to be 
made about her. This is clearly most unlikely 


in itself, and contrary to the usage of FR, which 


we shall meet with in other passages. 

Par.3. A treaty of marriage had for more 
than a year been going on between Loo, on 
behalf of the royal House, on the one hand, and 
Ts‘e on the other. When the king wanted to 
marry one of his daughters to any of the princes, 
it was considered inconsistent with his dignity 
to appear in the matter himself; and a prince of 
the same surname was employed as internuncius 
and manager. This duty was frequently de- 
volved on the princes of Loo; and Hwan had 
undertaken it in thisinstance. His meeting with 
the marquis of Ts‘e at Luh, in the first month 
of last year, had reference perhaps to this very 
matter. When the marriage was fixed, the rule 
was that the king should send the lady, escorted 
by a high minister, to the court of the managing 
prince; and there she was met or sent for by 
her future husband. 

Accordingly, we have in the text the earl [a 
royal minister, so titled] of Shen [the name of 
the city assigned to him in the royal domain] 


escorting the lady (FF ih, a royal Ke] to Loo. 
On this view of the paragraph, all is plain; but 
instead of 3K, Kung and Kuh, followed in this 


instance by the K‘ang-he editors, have Sih, 
‘met.’ This necessitates our understanding i 


{ Hy. as the surname and designation of an officer 
of Loo, specially commissioned, somehow, to 
meet and convoy the king’s daughter to Loo. 
One can easily see how SK and Sif, might be 


mistaken, the one for the other. There can be 
no doubt, it seems to me, that Tso-she’s reading 
should be followed. 

Par. 4. It was autumn, when the king’s 
daughter arrived at the capital of Loo. Thecase 
was a hard one, as Chwang was still in mourn- 
ing for his father. To be managing the marriage 
of the king’s daughter to the man who had 
murdered his own father, was a greater difficulty 
still. The case was met, in part at least, by 
not receiving the lady in the palace or the an- 


cestral temple, but building a fil. a sort of hall 


or reception-house for her, outside the city. Tso- 
she says, ‘This was treating her as an outsider 


Fis Ath); —which was proper.’ 
Par. 6. tii is used here as in the Shoo, V. 


viii. 4, meaning the symbols of investiture or 
more generally of royal favour. These were of 
9 kinds, all of which could be conferred only 


' on the holder of a fief of the first class,—a duke 





are left out. ‘as a disowning of her, and not | 


VOL. Vv. 


or a marquis. An earl might have seven of 
them; a viscount or a baron, 5. The proper place 
for conferring them was the court, on the 
noble’s persunal appearance; but they might also 


10 
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be sent ;—-as in the Shoo, V. xiii. 25. To confer 
them, as here, on a dead man, seems very 
strange; and on a man who had been stained 
with crime, is stranger still. Whatever the 
gifts were, they would be treasured in Loo as 
royal testimonials to the excellence of duke 
Hwan. Yung [the clan-name] Shuh [the de- 
signation] was a great officer of the court. 
According to the analogy of other passages, 
there ought to be K before —. It may have 
slipped out of the text, or been unwittingly 
omitted by the historiographers. 

Par. 8. Ts‘e here takes an important step 
in carrying out its cherished purpose of ex- 





tinguishing the State of Ke. P‘ing is referred 
to somewhere in the pres. dep. of ‘T's‘ing-chow; 


Tsze [so al is read], to dis. of Ch‘ang-yih ( 8 
ft,» same dep.; and Woo to a place 60 /e to the 


south-west of dis. Gan-k‘éw (x Fe> dep. 


Tse-nan. These were three towns or cities of 
Ke, the inhabitants of which the marquis of 
Ts‘e removed within his own State, peopling 
them also, we must suppose, with his own sub- 
jects. Kuh-léang wrongly supposes that the 
three names are those of three small States, 
absorbed by Ts‘e at this time in addition to Ke. 
But the end of Ke was not yet. 


Second year. 
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ed the marriage, and she might be considered 
as one of the daughters of the State. See a re- 
ference to the death of this lady, and duke 
Chwang’s wearing mourning for her 9 months, 
in the Le Ke, I. Pt. II. i. 18. 

Par. 4. The critics are unanimous in suppos- 
ing that this par. implies: that Wan Kéang had 
again returned to Loo, after her withdrawment 





to Ts‘e in the 3d month of last year. Choh 
{Kung-yang has a] was in Ts‘e, on its west- 
ern border. Tso-she saya plainly that the 


object of the meeting was a repetition of the 
former crime. 


Par. 5. See the Chuen appended to I. iii. 5, 
and the note on IL.ii.3. 


Third year. 
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In the [duke’s] third year, in spring, in the king’s first 
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I]. 1 In the [duke’s] second year, in spring, in the king’s second 
month, there was the burial of duke Chwang of Ch‘in. 
2 In summer, duke [Hwan’s] son K‘ing-foo led a force, and 
invaded Yu-yu-k‘éw. 
3 In autumn, in the seventh month, the king's daughter, 
[married to the marquis] of Ts‘e, died. 
4 In winter, in the twelfth month, the [late duke’s] wife, the 
lady Kéang, had a meeting with the marquis of Ts‘e in 
Choh. 
5 On Yih-yéw, P‘ng, duke of Sung, died. 
Par. 2. K‘ing-foo was the name of a half- | abouts be commanding on a military expedition? 


brother of duke Chwang, older than he, but the | Too says that Yu-yu-k‘éw was the name of a 
son of a concubine. Older than Chwang, heshould | State, while Kung, Kuh, and Ying-tah, all make 


be designated Mang GD but as not being | it a city of Choo Rf}- Too’s view is to be 
the son of the rightful wife, he was only styled | preferred; and from the foreign, barbarous, tri- 


P ; syllabic aspect of the name, we may infer that 
Chung fH), and his descendants became the the State was that of some wild tribe, not far 


Chung-sun JR clan, which subsequently | from Loo. 

: it pp) cia " z Par. 3. The P| led a says the lady pined 
was changed into Mang-sun t® ;—see the a tees gS ; 

: is . | away, and died broken-hearted, on finding what 
note in the Analects on II.v.l. Kung-yang is | sort’ of a husband she was mated to. Her death 
wrong in saying he was a younger full brother 


is entered here, contrary to the rule in such 
of Chwang ;—how could a boy of 10 or there- | matters, probably because Loo had superintend- 


month, Neih joined an army of Ts‘e in invading Wei. 

In summer, in the fourth month, there was the burial of 
duke Chwang of Sung. 

In the fifth month, there was the burial of king Hwan. 

In autumn, the third brother of [the marquis of] Ke en- 
tered with [the city of] Hwuy under [the protection of] 


Ts‘e. 


5 In winter the duke halted in Hwah. 


Par. 1. Compare I.iv.5. We have here the 
name Neih, just as in that par. we have the 
name Hwuy. Tso-she says here, as there, that 
the omission of LAF. *duke’s son,’ before the 
name, indicates the sage’s dislike of the indivi- 


dual and his enterprise (Pe Ke th); and 


though that omission has no such significance, 
the invasion of Wei was certainly most blame- 
worthy. Soh the marquis of Wei, stained with 
atrocious crimes, had fied to Ts‘e, in the 16th 
year of Hwan, and K‘éen-mow, with the ap- 
proval of the king [see VI. 1], had been raised to 
his place; yet here we have ‘T's‘e moving to re- 
store Soh, and Loo, forgetting its own injuries 
received from T's‘e, joining in the attempt. 

Par. 3. Tso-she remarks that this burial was 
late; and late it was, as king Hwan had died in 
the 15th year of duke Hwan. Some reason 
there must have been for deferring the inter- 





ment so long, but we know not what. Kung and 
Kuh, without any evidence in support of their 
view, suppose that this was a second burial,—the 
removal of the coffin from its first resting place 
to another. 

Par. 4. The marquis of Ke was of course the 
eldest brother of hia family f ED). and the one 
here mentioned would be his 3d or his 4th 
brotler. Hwuy was a city of Ke, in the pres. 
dis. of Lin-tsze RE Ds dep. Ts‘ing-chow. 
Ts‘e had begun to carry into effect its purpose 
of annexing the State of Ke (seeI.8). This 
brother of the marquis, seeing the approaching 
fate of the whole State, makes offer of the city 
and district under his charge, and enters Ts‘e 
as a Foo-yung, or attached State, in which he 
might preserve the sacrifices to his ancestors. 
Tao-she says that ‘ Ke now began to be divided.’ 
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Par. 5. Hwah (Kung and Kuh have ED). 
ace. to Too, belonged to Ch‘ing;—in Suy Chow 
CHE pip, dep. Kwei-tih; but Maou and many | 
other recent critics think it was the name of a 
small State near to Ching. Tso-she says that 
the duke wanted to have a meeting with the 
earl of Ch‘ing (Tsze-e), to consult if any thing 
could be done for Ke, but that the earl pleaded 
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[duke’s] fourth year, in spring, in the king’s second 
month, [duke Hwan’s] wife, the lady Kéang, feasted 


| his own difficulties [arising from his brother 


Tuh], and declined a meeting. In explanation 
of the term “A, Tso adds:—‘In all military 
expeditions, where a halt is made for one night, 
it is called {Bi where it is for two nights, it is 


called {33 and when for more than two nights, 


it is called FY.’ 
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the marquis of T's‘e at Chuh-k‘éw. 


2 Inthe third month, [duke Yin’s] eldest daughter, [who had 


been married to the marquis] of Ke, died. 


3 In summer, the marquis of T's‘e, the marquis of Ch‘in, and 


the earl of Ch‘ing met at Ch‘uy. 
4 The marquis of Ke made a grand leaving of his State. 
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5 In the sixth month, on Yih-ch‘ow, the marquis of Ts‘e 
interred [duke Yin’s] eldest daughter of Ke. 

6 It was autumn, the seventh month. 

7 In winter, the duke and an officer of Ts‘e hunted in Choh. 


Par. 1. Chuh-k‘éw,—see on II.v.5. It ap- 
pears from this that the duke’s mother had 
returned to Loo, after her meeting with her 
brother in II.4. Her now getting him to come 
to Loo, and openly feasting him, shows how they 
were becoming more and more shameless. 

Par. 2. This is the lady whose marriage was 
chronicled in I. ii.5, 6. The death of daughters 
of the House of Loo who had been married to 
other princes was chronicled by the historio- 
graphers; and sometimes their burial also. 

[Tso-she adds here;—‘In the 3d month of 
this year, king Woo of Ts‘oo, made new arrange- 
ments for marshalling the army, and supplied 
the soldiers with the hooked spear. He was 
then going to invade Suy; and, being about to 
fast before the delivery of the new weapons, he 
went into his palace, and told his wife, Man 
of T‘aing [see the Chuen after II. xiii. 1] that his 
heart felt all-agitated. ‘Your majesty’s life 
[lit., revenues],” said she, sighing, “is near an 
end. After fulness comes that dissipation :— 
such is the way of Heaven. The former rulers 
fin whose temple he was going to fast] must 

now this; and therefore, at the commencement 
of this military undertaking, when you were 
about to issue your great commands, they have 
thus agitated your majesty’s heart. If the ex- 
pedition take no damage, and your majesty die 
on the march, it will be the happiness of the 
State.” The king marched immediately after 
this, and died under a mun tree. The chief 
minister [see Ana. V.xviii.], Tow K‘e, and the 
Moh-gaou, K‘éuh Ch‘ung, made a new path, 
bridged over the Cha, and led their army close 
to Suy, the inhabitants of which were afraid, 
and asked for terms of peace. The Moh-gaou, 
as if by the king’s command, entered the city, 
and made a covenant with the marquis of Suy, 
asking him also to come to a meeting on the 
north of the Han, after which the army returned. 
It was not till it had crossed the Han that the 
king’s death was made known, and the funeral 
rites began.”] 

Par. 3. Ch‘uy,—see I. viii.1. The meeting 
here had reference, probably, to Ke, which was 
now near its end as an independent State. Hoo 
Gan-kwoh and many other critics think Tuh, 
or duke Le, is the earl of Ch‘ing here intended ; 


Fifth 





but much more likely is the view that it was 
Tsze-e [see the Chuen after p. 5 of IL. xviii.]. 


The word ip is used instead of 7, probably 


because the mecting wanted some of the usual 
formalities. 

Par. 4. Tso-she says:—‘ The marquis of Ke 
was unable to submit to Ts‘e, and gave over 
the State to his 3d brother. In summer, he 
took a grand leave of it, to escape the oppression 
of Ts‘e.” The poor marquis was unable to cope 
with his relentless enemy, and rather than 
sacrifice the lives of the people in a vain strug- 
gle, he gave the State over to his brother, who 
had already put himself under the jurisdiction 
of Ts‘e (III.4). Too says that ‘to leave and not 
return is called a grand leaving.’ The phrase is 
herecomplimentary. Kung-yang, indeed, argues 
that the style of the paragraph, concealing the 
fact that T’s‘e now extinguished the State of Ke, 
was designed to gloss over the wickedness of the 
marquis of Ts‘e in the act, because he thereby 
revenged the wrong done in B. C.893 to one of 
his ancestors, who was boiled to death at the 
court of Chow, having been slandered by the 
then lord of Ke! The marquis of Ts‘e, therefore, 
was now only discharging a duty of revenge in 
destroying the House of Ke! Into such vagaries 
do the critics fall, who will find ‘praise or cen- 
sure’ in the turn of every sentence in this 
Classic. 

Par. 5. The leaving his wife unburied shows 
to what straits the prince of Ke had been re- 
duced, when he went away. The marquis of 
T’s‘e, we may suppose, now performed the duty of 
interment, with all the honours due to the lady’s 
rank, partly in compliment to Loo, and partly 
to conciliate the people. 

Par. 7. Here, as in II. 4, Kung-yang has 


BAN instead of iis: Both Kung and Kuh say 


that by RK AK is intended the marquis of Ts‘e 
himself; but Too simply says the phrase= 
B ty ‘a mere officer,’ adding that the nature 


of the whole transaction,—the duke’s crossing 
his own borders and hunting in another State 
with one of inferior rank,—is sufficiently ap- 
parent. 
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V. 1 It was [the duke’s] fifth year, the spring, the king’s first 


month. 


2 In summer, [duke Hwan’s] wife, the lady Kéang went to 


the army of Ts‘e. 


38 In autumn, Le-lae of E paid a visit to our court. 
4 In winter, the duke joined an officer of Ts‘e, an officer of 
Sung, an officer of Ch‘in, and an officer of Ts‘ae, and 


invaded Wei. 


Par, 2. The army of Ts‘e was probably in 
Ke at this time. Win Kéang now joined her 
brother, in the sight of thousands. Wang Paou 
says:—‘The month of former meetings, as at 
Choh and Chuh-k‘éw, was mentioned, intimat- 
ing that after some days the marquis and his 
sister separated. Here the season is given, 
intimating that they remained together for 
months.’ 


Par. 3. E (Kung-yang has ti) was a small 


attached territory under the jurisdiction of 
Sung,—in pres. dis. of Ting, dep. Yen-chow. 
Its chief, as Tso says, had not received from the 


king any symbol of dignity Cs — fii and 





therefore he is mentioned by his name,—Le (Tso 
has #2I)-lae. The chiefs of attached territories 
are mentioned both by their names, and desig- 
nations. Hoo Gan-kwoh thinks that the name 
indicates that the territory is that of some bar- 


barous tribe. Tung Chung-shoo x rh BF 


early in the Han dyn.) says that when the ter- 
ritory contained 30 square le, the chief was 
mentioned by his designation; when it had only 
20 square /e, simply by hisname. All this is 
very doubtful. 

Par.4. The object of this expedition was the 
restoration of Soh, or duke Hwuy ;—see LI. xvi.5. 
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VI. 1 In the [duke’s] sixth year, in spring, in the king’s first 
month, Tsze-tuh, an officer of the king, [endeavoured to] 
relieve [the capital of] Wei. 

2 In summer, in the sixth month, Soh, marquis of Wei, en- 
tered [the capital of ] Wei. 


Gr G9 


spoils of Wei. 


Par.1. Kung and Kuh both read here 
= instead of 1E. The king made an effort 


to support Wei against the attempt to re-instate 
Soh; but his ministers all declined the risk of 
commanding the expedition. Only T’sze-tuh in 
the text, not even a ‘great officer,’ would hazard 
himself on the enterprize. ‘Too, followed by 
Ying-tah, and a host of others, consider that 
Tsze-tuh was the officer’s designation, while 
Kung and Kuh have many critics, and among 
them for once Maou K‘e-ling, affirming that 
it was his name. I think the former view is the 
correct one. 


Par. 2. As Soh had been de facto marquis of 


; rhs ae ; 
Wei, the wAN zie {ity here, as descriptive of his 
restoration, is peculiar. Comp. II. xi.d, xv.5; 
et al, The phrase seems to be condemnatory of 
him, entering as an enemy into his capital. 


Tso-she says:—‘In summer, the marquis of | 


Wei entered; drove Kung-tsze K‘éen-mow [see 
the Chuen to IT. xvi. 5] to Chow, and Ning Kwei 
to Ts'in; and put to death Séeh and Chih, the 
sons of duke [Iwan by the two ladies on the 


his place as marquis. The superior man will 
say, “The action of the two sons of duke wean 
in raising K-éen-niow to the marquisate was ill- 
considered. He who would be able to make 
sure the seat fo which he raises any one, must 
measure the beginning and the end of Ais protege, 
and then establish him as circumstances direct. 
If he know the individual to have no root én 
himself, he dismisses him from his plans. If he 
know that his root will not produce branches, it is 
vain to try tostrengthen him. The Book of Poctry 
says, ‘The root and the branches increase for 
a hundred gencrations (She IL1.i. I. 2).” 





In autuinn, the duke arrived from the invasion of Wei. 
There were the ming-insects. 
In winter, an officer of Ts‘e came to present [to Loo] the 


Par. 4. SeeLv.6. 
Par. 5. Kung and Kuh both read ¥ here 


for fP. and Tso-she also has B24 in his Chuen, 


so that Too suspects fF: to be an error 
of the text. It need not be so, however, for 
may signify cither prisoners or precious 


spoils generally. See an instance of the latter 
application of it in the Preface to the Shoo, p. 
14. Tso-she says that this gift of the spoils of 
Wei was made at the request of WaAn-kéang. 
{The Chuen adds here:—King Wan of Ts‘oo 
was invading Shin and passed by T'ang. K‘e, 
marquis of Ting, said, “ He is my sister’s son ;” 
and thereupon detained and feasted him. Three 
other sisters’ sons, called Chuy, Tan, and Yang 
requested leave to put the viscount [7.e., the soi- 
disant king] to death, but the marquis refused 
it. “It is certainly this man,” said they, “who 
will destroy the State of Tsang. If we do not 
take this carly measure, hereafter you will 
have to gnaw your navel;—will you then be 


i able to take any measures? This is the time to 


right and left of the harem. After this he took | gg what should be done.” The marquis, how- 


ever, said, “ Zf/ do this deed, no man will hereaf- 
ter cat from my board [. ep, ‘what I have 


left? ¢¢.. what remains to me for my own use, 
after all the sacrificial oferings].” They replied, 


| “If you do not follow our advice, even the 


altars will have no victims, and where will you 


| hereafter get food to put on your buard 2?” Still 


the marquis would not listen to them; and in the 
year after he returned from invading Shin, the 
viscount of Ts‘oo attacked T-ing. In the 16th 
year of duke Chwang, he again attacked and ex- 
tinguished it.] 


Seventh year. 
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VII. 1 In the [duke’s] seventh year, in spring, [duke Hwan’ 3 
wife, the lady Kéang, had a meeting with the mar- 


quis of Ts‘e at Fang. 


2 In summer, in the fourth month, on Sin-maou, at night, 
the regular stars were not visible. At midnight, 
there was a fall of stars like rain. 

3 In autumn, there were great floods, so that there was no 
wheat nor other grain in the blade. 

4 In winter, [duke Hwan’s] wife, the lady Kéang, had a 
meeting with the marquis of Ts‘e in Kuh. 


Par.1. Fang,—see 1. ix.6. As Fang was in 
Loo, Tso-she says that this meeting was sought 
by Ts‘e. Of course, when a meeting between the 
brother and sister was in Ts‘e, he would say 
that Wan Kéang was the mover to it. 


Par. 2. ii is read héen, ‘to appear,’ ‘to be 
visible’ For the lst i Kuh-léang has oe: 
and for Ba, in this other and passages, Kung- 


yang has Ae K‘ung Ying-tah says, ‘The term 


“night” covers all the space from dusk to dawn, 
but as we have here “midnight” specified, we 
must understand the previous “night” of the 
time before midnight,—the time after twilight. 
Then the stars were not visible ;—it is not said 
that they were not visible during all the night. 


Kuh-léang reads 3 for 1%: and defines = 7 


as meaning the time between sundown and the 
appearance of the stars. But during this time 
of course the stars would not be visible, and 
why should that regularly recurring fact be 
mentioned in the text as a thing remarkable?’ 


— 


By we are to understand the stars 


generally,—all ‘constantly, regularly,’ visible, 
or that may be expected to be so. Maou Se-ho 
would confine the phrase to the stars in the 28 


constellations of the zodiac, and take the Fé 
below of the other stars. But it is not neces- 


sary todoso. Before midnight the sky was very 
bright, as if a flush of sunlight were still upon it, 
so that the stars were not visible as usual. As 
Tso-she says, ‘The night was bright.’ After mid- 
night came a grand shower of meteors. The 


phrase Fe BE An Ry: ‘the stars fell as rain,’ 


seems plain enough. Tso, however, and Kuh- 
léang take YJ = im ‘and.’ The former says: 


—‘The stars fell along with the rain;’ the lat- 
ter, ‘There fell stars, and it rained.” Kung-yang 
says, without giving any authority, that, before 
Confucius revised the text of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw 


of Loo, this entry was— phy Fe * k Hh 
R im 4, ‘It rained stars to within a foot 
of the earth, when they reascended 

Par. 3. AK ak IK seeILi.5; etal. At 


this time the wheat was getting to be ripe, 
while the rice, millet, &c., were only in the blade. 
The floods washed all away; yet Tso-she says 
‘they did not hurt the good grain,’ meaning 
there was still time to sow the paddy and millet 
again, and reap a crop before the winter. The 
K‘ang-he editors cast out of the text this re- 
mark of Tso’s; indicating thereby, as on other 
occasions of the same suppression, their dissent 
from it. 

Par. 4. Kuh belonged to Ts‘e,—was in the 


pres. dis. of Tung-o ( if [Si], dep. Yen-chow. 


Eighth year. 
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VIII. 1 In the [duke’s} eighth year, in spring, in the king’s first 
month, [our] army halted at Lang, to wait for the 


Par. 1. 


Ome OF Ww 


troops ‘of Chi in, and the troops of Ts‘ae, 

On Kéah-woo, we exercised the soldiers in the use of their 
weapons. 

In summer, [our] army and the army of Ts‘e besieged 
Shing. Shing surrendered to the army of Ts‘e. 

In autumn, four] army returned. 

In winter, in the eleventh month, on Kwei-we, Woo-che 
of Ts‘e murdered his ruler, Choo-urh. 


Lang,—see I.ix.4; e¢ al. The duke} Par.2. Kung-yang reads fie) for Ve but 


had probably made an agreement with the princes 
of Ch‘in and Ts‘ae to join in the attack on Shing; 
and as their troops had not arrived at the time | 
agreed on, the army of Loo was obliged to wait 
for them here at Lang. This is the natural 
explanation of the par. Fan Ning, on Kuh-léang, 
and Ho Héw, on Kung-yang, suppose that the 
halting of the troops at Lang was to meet a real 
or pretended invasion of Loo by T’s‘ae and Ch‘in. 


VOL Y. 


with the same meaning. Tso-she says that the 
Vo Fz, whatever it was, took place in the an- 


cestral temple, and was proper. But it took place, 
evidently, at Lang, while the troops were halting 
for those of Ts‘ae and Ch‘in. As to the expres- 


sion ra Fe, it isa oc phrase, the exact 
meaning of which it is difficult to determine. 


ll 
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In the Chow Le, XXIX.25—43, we have an 
account of the huntines at the four seasons of 
the year, and the military exercises practised in 
connection with them, under the direction of the 
minister of War. At mid-spring the men were 


taught tie Hic; at mid-summer, ee IB; at 


: VF. . * 
mid-autumn, ‘/2 Ee; and at mid-winter, 7 


Bal. Biot rues se aiiss Arh AK BY ra} te 


by ‘au milieu de Pautomne il ensetgne “art de faire 
la guerre, ou conduire les soldats en expedition.’ But 
Fe was not used anciently for ‘soldiers,’ but 
for weapons of war, especially pointed, offensive 
weapons, though buff-coats and shields may also 
be admitted under the term. I think that 
i) Fe denotes the putting the weapons, offen- 
sive and defensive, in order, and the methods 
of attack. Some critics find fault with Tso’s 
saying that the a Fe was in order here, 
when the exercise was appropriate to mid- 
autumn; but it was so appropriate only in times 
of peace. Now Loo was engaged in war, and it 
was then appropriate, whenever it would be 
advantageous. 





Par. 3. Shing (Kung has WK, —see I. v.38. 
As no mention is made of Ts‘ae and Ch‘in, their 
troops probably had not come up at all. And 
we do not know the circumstances sufficiently 
to understand why Shing surrendered to Ts‘e 
alone, and not to the allied army of Ts‘e and 
Loo. That a slight was done to Loo, we under- 
stand from the Chuen:—‘ When Shing surren- | 
dered to the army of Ts‘e, Chung K-ing-foo 
asked leave to attack that army. The duke ; 
said, “No. It is I who am really not virtuous. 
Of what crime is the army of Ts‘e guilty? The | 
crime is all from me. The Book of Hea says:— 
‘Kaou-yaou vigorously sowed abroad his vir- 
tue, and it made the people submissive (But 
seeon the Shoo, IL. ii.10)” Let us meanwhile 
give ourselves to the cultivation of our virtue, | 
and bide our time.”’ It would appear from 
this narrative that duke Chwang was himself | 
with the army, though the stvle of all the 
paragraphs makes us conclude that he was not ; 
himself commanding. 

Par. 4. he return of an army is not usually 
chronicled in the Ch‘un Ts‘éw as it is here. 
Tso-she observes that from the mention of it 
here the superior man will commend duke 
Chwang. It is not easy to see the point of the 
remark, unless we take it as referring to the 
duke’s words in the preceding Chuen. 

Par. 6. Choo-urh was the name of the marquis 
of T's'e,—-duke Séang. Woo-che was a son of E 


Chung-néen Ga 4p SB), an uncle of the | 


marquis. The marquis and he therefore were 





' 


first cousins. The Chuen on this par. is:— 
‘'The marquis of Ts‘e had sent Léen Ch‘ing and 
Kwan Che-foo to keep guard at K‘wei-k‘éw. 
It was the season of melons when they left the 
capital, and he said, “ When the melons are in 
season again, I will relieve you.” They kept 
guard for twelve months; and no word coming 
from the marquis, they requested to be relieved, 
But their request was refused, and in conse- 
quence they fell to plot rebellion. _ 

‘E Chung-néen, own brother to duke He, had 
left a son, called Kung-sun Woo-che, who was 
a favourite with He, and had been placed by 
him, so far as his robes and other distinctions 
were concerned, on the same footing as a son of 
his own. Duke Séang, however, had degraded 
him. The two gcnerals, therefore, associated 
themselves with him to carry out their plans. 
There was a first cousin also of Léen Ching in 


| the duke’s harem, who had lost his favour, and 


her they employed as a spy upon his move- 
ments, Woo-che having declared to her that, if 
their enterprise were successful, he would make 
her his wife. 

‘In winter, in the 11th month, the marquis 
went to amuse himself at Koo-fun, and was 
hunting on Pei-k‘éw, when a large boar made 
his appearance. One of the attendants said, 
“It is the Kung-tsze P‘ang-sing [sce the 
Chuen on II. xvii. 3].”. The marquis was 
enraged and said, “Does P-ing-sing dare to 
show himself.” With this he shot at the 


| creature, which stood up on its hind legs like 


aman, and howled. The marquis was afraid, 
and fell down in his carriage, injuring one of 
bis feet, and losing the shoe. Having returned 
[to the palace where he was lodging], he re- 
quired his footman Pe to bring the shoe, and 
when it could not be found, scourged him, till 
the blood flowed. Pe ran out of the room, and 
met several assassins at the gate, who seized and 
bound him. ‘Should I oppose you?” said Pe, 
baring his body, and showing them his back, on 
seeing which they believedhim. Hethen request- 
ed leave to go in before them. when he hid the 
marquis. came out again, and fought with them 
till he was killed in the gate. Shih-che Fun-joo 
died fighting on the stairs, on which the assas- 
sins entered the chamber, and killed Mang 
Yang [who had taken the marquis’ place] in 
the bed. “This is not he,” they soon cried. 
“Tt is not like him.” They then discovered the 
duke’s foot, [where he was hiding] behind the 
door, murdered him, and raised up Woo-che in 
his place. 

‘Before this, when duke Séang came to the 
marquisate, Paou Shuh-ya, seeing his irregnu- 
larities, said, “he prince is making the people 
despise him ;—there will soon be disorder ;” and 
he fled to Keu with He’s son Séaou-pih. When 
the disorder broke out, Kwan E-woo and Shaou 
Hwuh fied to Loo with Kéw, another of He’s 
sons, 


‘ Before his elevation, Kung-sun Woo-che had 
behaved oppressively to Yung Lin.’ 

It will be seen from this narrative that Woo- 
che was not the actual murderer of the marquis 


, of Ts‘e, nor indeed the first mover to the taking 


of him off. Still, as he was the one who was to 
profit by his death, the Ch‘un Ts‘éw charges 
the deed on him. The marquis deserved his fate. 
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In the [duke’s] ninth year, in spring, the people of Ts‘e 
killed Woo-che. 

The duke made a covenant with [some] great officers of 
Ts‘e at Ke. 

In summer, the duke invaded Ts‘e, intending to instate 
Kéw; [but] Séaou-pih [had already] entered Ts‘e. 

In autumn, in the seventh month, on Ting-yéw, there was 
the burial of duke Séang of Ts‘e. 

In the eighth month, on K&ng-shin, we fought with the 
army of Ts‘e at Kan-she, when our army received a 
severe defeat. 

In the ninth month, the people of Ts‘e took Tsze-kéw, and 
put him to death. 

In winter, we deepened the Shoo. 


oy 
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Par. 1. I translate WK K here by ‘the 
people of Ts‘e,’ after the analogy of L. iv. 6, 7, et 
al. Tso-she tells us, however, that the real slayer 
of Woo-che was Yung Lin, mentioned at the end 
of the last Chuen. Woo-che had taken his place 
as marquis of Ts‘e; but only a month had elapsed, 
and his title had not been acknowledged by the 
other princes. He is therefore mentioned in 
the text simply by his name. 

Par. 2. Ke (Kung and Kuh have BE) was in 
Loo,—80 le to the east of the dis. city of Yih 
I). dep. Yen-chow. On the death of Woo- 


che, great officers were sent to Loo to arrange 
about making Kéw, who had taken refuge there 
soon after the murder of duke Séang, marquis 
in his room. This was the subject of the cove- 
nant at Ke. Tso-she explains the fact of the 
duke’s covenanting with them, a thing beneath 
his dignity, by saying that there was at this time 
no ruler in Ts‘e. 

Par. 3. It does not immediately appear why 
the duke should invade Ts‘e to instate Kéw, see- 
ing that Kéw’s elevation had been matter of 
covenant between him and representatives of 
Ts‘e. Opposition, probably, was anticipated 
from Séaou-pih, and the military force was to 
provide against it. But the duke’s movements 
were not speedy enough to effect his object. 


Tso-she, both in his text and Chuen, has 7a 


a instead of Mp, which would indicate that 


Kéw was the older of the two brothers. And 
the evidence does preponderate in favour of 
this view, though the opposite one has many 
advocates of note. The K‘ang-he editors spend 
a whole page in reviewing the question. The 
Chuen on VIII. 4 states that Séaou-pih had fled 
to Keu, and here it is said:—‘Duke Hwan had 
been beforchand in entering Ts‘e from Keu.’ 

Par. 4. It was now the ninth month since 
the murder of the marquis. His burial had 
been deferred in consequence of the troubles of 
the State. 


Par. 5. Kan-she was in Ts‘e,—in the north 
of pres. dis. of Poh-hing (fp, dep. Ts‘ing- 
chow. Notwithstanding that Séaou-pih had 
anticipated his brother, and got possession of 
Ts‘e, the duke of Loo persevered in his efforts 
in favour of Kéw, and suffered this defeat. 


»—see on IL xiii.l. Tso-she says:—‘ At 


this battle the duke lost his war-chariot, but 
got into another, and proceeded homewards. 
Ts‘in-tsze and Léang-tsze [who had been in the 
chariot with him] took his flag, and separated 
from him by a lower road [to deceive the enemy]; 
and the consequence was that they were both 
taken.” Thus, the duke himself commanded in 
this expedition,—a fact which the text is so 
constructed as to conceal. 

Par. 6. It is here said that ‘the people of 
Ts‘e took Tsze-kéw, and killed him,’ but in 
reality they were Loo hands which put him to 
death. To require his death was cruel on the 
part of Ts‘e. To deliver him up, to kill him in 
fact, was base in the extreme on the part of Loo. 
A foreigner loses all patience with Confucius 
and the Ch‘un T's‘éw, when he finds the eventa 
of history so misrepresented in it. The Chuen 
says:—‘ Paou Shuh led an army to Loo, and 
said to the duke, ‘“‘ Tsze-kéw is our prince’s near 
relative; we beg of you to take him off. Kwan 
and Shaou are his enemies; we beg them to be 
delivered to us, and our prince will feel satisfied.’’ 
On this we killed Tsze-kéw in Sang-tow, when 
Shaou Hwuh died with him, while Kwar 
Chung asked to be kept as a prisoner. Paou- 
shuh received him from Loo, and set him free 
when they had got to T‘ang-fow. On their re- 
turn to the capital, he informed the marquis of 
all the circumstances, saying also, “Kwan E- 
woo’s talents for government are greater than 
those of Kaou He [a minister and noble of Ts‘e], 
If you employ him as your chief minister and 
helper, it will be well.” The marquis followed 
the advice.’ 

Par.7. The Shoo was a river flowing from 
the north-east of Loo in a south-west direction 


till it joined the Yuen Hs, after which their 


united stream flowed on to the Sze (yp). The 


object in deepening it was to make it a better 
defence against the attempts of Ts‘e. The 
critics are all severe against duke Chwang for 
wasting his people’s strength in this under- 
taking. It may have been foolish and useless, 
but it would be hard to extract any condemna- 
tion of it from the text. 

[The student who is familiar with the Ana- 
lects and Mencius will now have recognized 
two names well known to him ;—duke Hwan of 
Ts‘e, the first and in some respects the greatest of 
the five pa or leaders of the princes, and Kwan 
Chung, or Kwan E-woo, his chief minister.] 


Tenth year. 
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In his tenth year, in spring, in the king’s first month, the 
duke defeated the army of Ts‘e at Ch‘ang-choh. 

In the second month, the duke made an incursion into Sung. 

In the third month, the people of Sung removed [the State 
of] Suh. 

In summer, in the sixth month, an army of Ts‘e and an 
army of Sung halted at Lang. The duke defeated the 
army of Sung at Shing-k‘éw. 

5 In autumn, in the ninth month, King defeated the army of 
Ts‘ae at Sin, and carried Héen-woo, marquis of Ts‘ae, 
back [to King]. 

6 In winter, in the tenth month, an army of Ts‘e extinguished 

Tan. The viscount of T‘an fled to Keu. 
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Par. 1. Ch‘ang-choh was in Loo, but tts posi- 
tiun has not been identified. Lo Pe 23 Yi»), 


Bays that of the clans of Shang removed by 
king Ch‘ing to Loo, one was called the Ch‘ang- 
choh, as having been located in Ch‘ang-choh. 
The Chuen here is:—*The army of Ts‘e in- 
vaded our State, and the duke was about to 
fight, when one Ts‘aou Kwei requested to be 
introduced to him. One of Kwei’s fellow- 
villagers said him, “The flesh-eaters [comp. 
Ps. xxii. 29], are planning for the occasion; what 
have you to do to intermeddle?” He replied, 
‘“‘The flesh-eaters are poor creatures, and can- 
not form any far-reaching plans.” So he entered 
and was introduced, when he asked the duke 
what encouragement he had to fight. The duke 
said, ‘Clothes and food minister to my repose, 
but I do not dare to monopolise them:—I make 
it a point to share them with others.” “That,” 
replied Kwei, “is but small kindness, and does 
not reach to all. The people will not follow 
you for that.” The duke said, ‘In the victims, 
the gems, and the silks, used in sacrifice, I do 
not dare to go beyond the appointed rules:—I 
make it a point to be sincere.” “That is but 
small sincerity; it is not perfect :—the Spirits 
will not bless you for that.” The duke said 
again, “Tn all matters of legal process, whether 
small or great, although I may not be able to 
search them out thoroughly, I make it a point to 
decide according to the real circumstances.” 
“That,” answered Kwei, “bespeaks a leal- 
heartedness :—you may venture one battle on 
that. When you fight, I beg to be allowed to 
attend you.” The duke took him with him in 
his chariot. The battle was fought in Ch‘ang- 
choh. The duke was about to order the drums 
to beat an advance, when Kwei said, “Not yet as 
and after the men of Ts‘e had advanced three 
times with their drums beating, he said, “Now 
is the time.” The army of Ts‘e received a 
severe defeat; but when the duke was about 
to dash after them, Kwei again said, “Not 
yet.” He then got down, and examined the 
tracks left by their chariot-wheels, remounted, 
got on the front-bar, and looked after the 
Jiying enemy. After this he said “Pursue;” 
which the duke did. When the victory 
had been secured, the duke asked Kwei the 
reasons of what he had done. “In fighting,” 
was the reply,” all depends on the courageous 
spirit. When the drums first beat, that excites 
the spirit. A second advance occasions a dimi- 
nution of the spirit; and with a third, it is ex- 
hausted. With our spirit at the highest pitch we 
fell on them with their spirit exhausted ; and so 
we conquered them. But it is difficult to fa- 
thom a great State:—I was afraid there might 
be ari ambuscade. I looked therefore at the 
traces of their wheels, and found them all-con- 
fused; I looked after their flags, and they were 
drooping :—then J gave the order to pursue them.” 

Par. 2. This is the first record in the text of 


the military expedition called +E. As the 
word denotes Gea = ay sf), it was a steal- 


thy incursion. Kung-yang says: Bi G Fy 
4B 5 7 Fy 4X, ‘an ill-ordered advance 


is called ts‘in; one in good array is called fah.’ 


Tso-she, better: —Ay $i By =| 4X: $i 





$m By Fy, ‘an advance with bells and 


drums is called fah; without them; ts‘in.’ So far 
as the text goes, this would appear tu have been a 
wanton attack on Sung. Maou supposes that 
Sung may have been confederate with Ts‘e in 
the previous month. 

Par. 3. Suh,—see on 1.1.5; where it has 
been observed that Suh was a long way from 


Sung. But the word , ‘to remove,’ does not 


signify that Sung continued to hold possession. 


of the old territory ;—it carried the people away 
and all the valuables of the State into its own ter- 
ritories. The affair would seem to becommemo- 


rated in the name of Suh-ts‘éen Cr je) adis. of 
Seu-chow dep., in Kéang-soo, which was within 
the limits of Sung. We shall find je hereaf- 
ter as a neuter verb, where the signification ig 


different. 
Par. 4. Lang,—see VIII. 1. Shing-k‘éw is re- 


ferred to the dis. of Tsze-yang or2a BB), dep. 


Yen-chow. If this identification be correct, then 
the allied forces had moved from Lang; or per- 
haps they had separated, and the army of Sung 
gone north to Shing-k‘éw. The Chuen says:— 
‘The armies of Ts‘e and Sung were halting at 
Lang, when Yen, a son of duke Hwan, said, 
“The army of Sung is ill drawn up, and may 
be defeated. If Sung be defeated, Ts‘e will be 
obliged to retire. I beg leave to attack the 
troops of Sung.” The duke refused, but he stole 
out at the Yu gate, and having covered his 
horses with tigers’ skins, fell upon the enemy. 
The duke followed to support him, when they 
inflicted a great defeat on the army of Sung at 
Shing-k‘éw; and the army of Ts‘e withdrew 
from Loo.’ 

Par. 5. Here for the first time, Ts‘oo, a great 
Power, appears on the stage of the Ch‘un T‘séw, 
though we have met with it already more than 
once in the Chuen. King was the original 
name of Ts‘oo, and in the Ch‘un Ts‘éw it is 
thus named down to the Ist year of duke He. 
The chiefs of Ts‘oo were at first viscounts, with 


the surname Me He, the bleating of a sheep), 
who traced their lineage up to the prehistoric 
times, pretending to be descended from Chuen- 
héuh. The representative of the line in the 
times of Wan and Woo was Yuh-heung C2; 


Ae); and his great-grandson, Héung-yih (Be 
as a 
He), was invested by king Ch‘ing with the 
lands of King Man FFA] ASR), or ‘King of the 
wild south,’ and the title of viscount. His capital 


was Tan-yang (F} FB), referred to a place, 7 
le south-east from the pres. dis. city of Kwei- 


chow ( iat Hp. dep. E-ch‘ang ( =a Z| ), Hoo 
pih. In B.C. 886, Héung-k‘eu (HevE) usurped 
the title of king, which was afterwards dropped 
for a time, but permanently resumed by Héung 


Tung (Ae 4 ), known as king Woo, in B.C. 703, 
who also moved the capital to Ying (Sp ), 10 le 


north of the pres. dep. city of King-chow FAl 
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pp). The viscount of Ts‘vo at this first appear- 
ance of the House in the text was king Wan 
(4 -P). a son of Woo, by name Héung-tsze 
Ab 
(Be 40). . 
“Sin belonged to Ts‘ae, and wasin the borders of 
pres, dis. of Joo-yang rh FB, dep. Joo-ning, 
Ho-nan. Héen-woo (Kuh has 7H) was the 


BE AB of II. xvii. 5. The style of the par. is 
FIN . ‘ ‘ 
unusual, the name of the State—King——being 
mentioned, and no ‘viscount of King,’ or ‘officer.’ 
Too finds in this an evidence of the still barbar- 
ous condition of King or T’s‘oo unacquainted 
with the forms of the States of ‘the Middle 
country.’ 

The Chuen says:—‘ The marquis Gae of Ts‘ae 
had married a daughter of the House of Ch‘in, 
and the marquis of Seih had married another. 
When che latter lady LA, i ‘Kwei of Seih,’ 


Kwei was the surname of Ch‘in] on one occasion 
was going back to Seih, she passed by Ts‘ae, 
and the marquis said, ‘She is my sister-in-law.” 
He detained her, therefore, and saw her, not 








treating her as a guest should be treated. When 
the marquis of Seih heard of it, he was enraged, 
and sent a messenger to king Wan of Ts‘oo, 
saying, ‘ Attack me, and I will ask assistance 
from Ts‘ae, when you can attack it.” The 
viscount of Ts‘oo did so; and in autumn, in the 
9th month, Ts‘oo defeated the army of Ts‘ae at 
Sin, and carried off the marquis, Héen-woo.’ 

Par. 6. T*‘an was a small State, whose lords 
were viscounts, within the circle of Ts‘e. Its chief 
town was 70 le to the south-east of the dis. city 
of Leih-shing, dep. Tse-nan. This is the first 
instance in the text of the ‘ extinction’ of a State. 
The term implies the destruction of its ruling 
House, the abolition of its sacrifices, and the ab- 
sorption of the people and territory by the pre- 
vailing Power. The Chuen says :—‘ When the 
marquis of Ts‘e [2.¢., the present marquis] fled 
from the State [sce the Chuen on VIII. 5], and 
was passing by ‘Ian, the viscount showed him 
no courtesy. When he entered it again, and 
the other princes were all congratulating him, 
the viscount did not make his appearance. In 
winter, therefore, an army of T's‘e extinguished 
T’an, which had behaved 30 improperly. The 
viscount fled to Keu, having formerly made a 
covenant with the lord of it.’ 


Eleventh year. 
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1 It was the [duke’s] eleventh, year, the spring, the king’s 
first month. 7 

In summer, in the fifth month, on Mow-yin, the duke de- 
feated an army of Sung at Tsze. 

In autumn, there were great floods in Sung. 

In winter, a daughter of the king went to her home in Ts‘e. 


moO bd 


Par. 2. Tsze was in Loo,—in dep. of Yen- { T‘ang took the blame on themselves, and they 


chow; 


difft. from the Tsze in I.8. The Chuen | prospered grandly. Kéeh and Chow threw the 


Bays ‘Because of the action at Shing-k‘éw, | blame on others, and their ruin i 

Sung now made an incursion into our State. | Moreover when a State meets wih cali ae 
The duke withstood the enemy; and pressing | is the rule for the prince to call himself an ‘or- 
on them before they were formed in order of | phan. With language showing anxious fear 
battle, he defeated them at Tsze.’ Then follows | and using the right name, Sung cannot be far 
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an explanation of various military terms:—‘ In 
all military expeditions, when an action is forced 
before the eneny’s army is drawn up, the text 
says,...“‘defeated such and such an army.” 
When both sides are drawn up, it is said,... 
“ fought,” “a battle was fought.” When there 
his been a great overthrow, the style is,...dis- 
gracefully defeated.” When any one of extra- 
ordinary valour is taken, it is said,...“ vanquished 
so and so.” When the defeat is utter, it is 
said, “took such and such an army.” When 
the army of the capital is defeated, it is said, 


“The king’s army was disgracefully defeated in | 


such and such a place.” ’ 

Par. 3. Comp. II.1.5. The Chuen says:— 
‘In autumn, there were great floods in Sung, and 
the duke sent a messenger with his condolences, 
saying, ‘““Heaven has sent down excessive rains, 
to the injury of the millet for sacrifice. I feel 
that I must condole with you.” The answer 
was, “I am as an orphan, and must confess ny 
want of reverence, for which Heaven has sent 
down this plague. And moreover I have caused 





you sorrow, and beg to acknowledge the conde- 
scension of your message.” Tsang Wan-chung 
said, ‘Sung must be going to flourish. Yu and | 


from prosperity.” Afterwards it was known that 
the answer was in the words of duke Chwang’s 
son Yu-yueh, and then Tsang Sun-tah said 
“This man deserves to beruler. Hehasa heart 
of pity for the people.”’ 

Par. 4. See onI.3,4,7. Like his predecessor. 
duke Hwan of Ts‘e had sought a royal bride; 
and the arrangements for the marriage had, as 
before, been put under the management of the 
marquis of Loo. Tso-she says that ‘the marquis 
of Ts‘e came to meet his bride, Kung Ke,’ where 


Kung (FE=F >) is the honorary title by which 
the lady was known after her death. 


{The Chuen adds here:—‘In the action at 
Shing-k‘éw, [in the 10th year] the duke with Ais 


arrow called Kin Puh-koo, [+ 1¥ ih might 


be translated “Steel Servant-lady,” but the last 
two characters are often written difftly.] shot 
Nan-kung Chang-wan, after which the spearman 
on the right, Chuen-sun, took him prisoner. He 
was subsequently released at the request of the 
people of Sung, but the duke of Sung ridiculed 
him, saying, ‘“‘ Formerly, I respected you; but 
since you have been the prisoner of Loo, I respect 
you no more.” This annoyed Ch‘ang-wan.’] 


Twelfth year. 
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1 In the [duke’s] twelfth year, in spring, in the king’s first 
month, duke [Yin’s| third daughter, [who had been 


married to the marquis] of Ke, went [from Loo] to 


Hwuy. 


2 It was summer, the fourth month. 
3 In autumn, in the eighth month, on Kéah-woo, Wan of 
Sung murdered his ruler Tséch, and his great officer 


K‘éw-muh. 


4 In winter, in the tenth month, Wan of Sung fled to Ch‘in. 


Par. 1. The marriage of this lady, such as it 
was, was entered in I. vii.l;—see the note on 
which par. We have seen in what circum- 
stances the marquis of Ke finally abandoned 
his State (I1V.4), leaving his wife-proper un- 
buried. It would seem that the lady in the text 
had then returned to Loo; but as the marquis’ 
brother had been admitted into Ts‘e with the 
city of Hwuy (III. 4), and there maintained the 
sacrifices to his ancestors, she considered that 
as her home, and now proceeded to it. Her 
husband was probably by this time among the 
departed chicfs, who had their shrines in the 
ancestral temple. Her conduct, from a Chinese 
point of view, was specially virtuous. The force 


ae § ER ? 
of iar here‘ went to her home. 


Par. 3. The Chuen says:—‘Wan of Sung 
murdered duke Min in Mung-tsih; and. meeting 
K‘éw-muh in the gate, he killed him with a slap 
of his hand. He then met the chicf minister, 
Tuh, [see II.ii.1] on the west of the castern 
palace, and also killed him. He raised Tsze-yéw 
to the dukedom, while all the sons of former 
dukes fied to Séaou, except Yu-yueh [see the 
Chuen on XI.3], who fied to Poh, to besiege 
which Nan-kung Néw and Ming-hwoh led a 
force.’ 

The Wan here is, of course, the Nan-kung 
Chang-wan of the Chuen at the end of last 


year, the Chang Cid) there being probably his 


designation. K‘éw-muh was the vame of the 
officer who was killed, and some critics, thinking 
it necessary to account for his being mentioned 
merely by his name, say there was nothing 
good about him worthy of commendation. The 
par. is one in point to show the futility of look- 
ing for praise or blame in such matters. The 


murderer is here mentioned by his name, and so ; 
i 


also is the officer who died in attempting to 
punish him for his deed. 
Par. 4. The Chuen is:—‘In the 10th month, 


the dukes Tae, Woo, Seuen, Muh, and Chwang, 
with an army of Ts‘aou, attacked the force that 
was besieging Poh. They killed Nan-kung Néw 
in the fight, and afterwards killed Tsze-yéw in 
the capital, raising duke Hwan [the Yu-yueh 
mentioned in two previous Chuen] in his place. 
Mang-hwoh fled to Wei, and Nang-kung Wan to 
Chiin. Wan took his mother with him in a car- 
riage [a barrow] which he himself pushed along, 
accomplishing all the journey [more than 70 
miles] in one day. The people of Sung requested 
Wei to deliver up Ming-hwoh to them; and 
when there was an unwillingness to do so, Shih 
K‘e-tsze said, ‘Refuse him not. Wickedness is 
the same all under heaven. If we protect the 
man who has done wickedly in Sung, of what 
advantage will our protecting him be? To 
gain a fellow and lose a State; to favour wick- 
edness and cast away friendship, is not wise 
counsel.” On this the people of Wei gave 
Hwoh up. Sung also requested Nan-king Wan 
from Ch‘in, offering a bribe at the same time. 
The people of Ch‘in employed a woman to make 
him drunk, and then bound him up in a rhino- 
ceros’ hide. By the time that he reached Sung, 
his hands and feet appeared through the hide. 
The people of Sung made pickle both of him 
and Mang-hwoh’ 

Thus Chang-wan paid the penalty of his 
guilt ; but as we learn this only from the Chuen, 


and it is not said in the text ie K ie #3. 


the critics have much to say on the condemna- 
tion of the people of Sung, which the silence of 





' the text implies! Then it does not mention 
the burial of duke Min (Bg BN), whom Wan 
murdered, and that is understood to indicate 
Confucius’ disapproval of him! It is surpris- 
ing that the Ktang-he editors should not have 
been able to emancipate themselves from the 


: bondage in which the early interpreters of the 


Shuh Ta-sin of Séaou. and the descendants of | Ch‘un ‘I's*éw were held. 
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XI. 1 In the [duke's] thirteenth year, in spring, the marquis 
of Ts‘e, an officer of Sung, an officer of Ch‘in, an of- 
ficer of Ts‘ae, and an officer of Choo, had a meeting at 


Pih-hang. 


2 In summer, in the sixth month, an army of Ts‘e ex- 


tinguished Suy. 


Year XIV. DUKE CHWANG. 9] 


“Very well,’ replied the duke; and the | 
meeting was held. When the duke ascended 
the altar, Ts‘aou followed him with his sword 
in his hand. Kwan Chung advanced, and said, 
“What does the marquis require?” Ts‘aou re- 
plied, ‘‘ Our cities are overthrown, and our bor- 
ders oppressed. Does your ruler not consider 
it?” ‘What then does he require?” the other 
repeated, and Ts‘aou said, “ We wish to ask 
the restitution of the country on the north of 
the Win.” Kwan Chung looked at Hwan, and 
said, “Does your lordship grant the request ?” 


The marquis said, ‘“‘ Yes.” Ts‘aou then request- 
ed a covenant, and duke Hwan descended from | 





the altar, and made a covenant. When this 
was done, Ts‘aou threw away his sword, and 
took his leave. <A forced covenant like this 
might have been disregarded, but duke Hwan 
did not break it. The officer Ts‘aou might 
have been regarded as his enemy, but duke 
Hwan did not resent his conduct. The good 
faith of duke Hwan began from this covenant 
at Ko to be acknowledged throughout the king- 
dom.’ 

[The Chuen adds here:—‘ The people of Sung 
renounced the engayements at the meeting of 
Pih-hang.’] 


Fourteenth year. 
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3 It was autumn, the seventh month. 
4 In winter, the duke had a meeting with the marquis of 
Ts‘e, when they made a covenant at Ko. 
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_ Par. 1. Pih-hing was in Ts‘e,—in the pres. 
dis. of Tung-o, dept. Yen-chow. The meeting 


here was called by the marquis of Ts‘e, as T'so- 
she says, ‘to settle the disorder of Sung.’ But 


it has a greater historical interest as the first of 


the gatherings of princes of States under the 
presidency of one of their number, who was ac- 
knowledged, or wished to be acknowledged, as a 
sort of viceroy. Hwan of I's‘e was the first to 
attain to this position, and his leadership dates, 
according to many, from this year, B. C. 680, 
though it could hardly be said to be generally 
recognized till two years later. Whether he 
had the king’s commission to undertake the 
pacification of Sung does not clearly appear. 


Kuh-léang reads WK A instead of WR FR, | 


though he believes that the marquis is really 


intended, and that the duke of Sung and the 
lords of Ch‘in, Ts‘ae, and Choo were the other 


A: or ‘men’ present at the meeting, the call- 


ing them ‘men’ and denuding them of their 
titles being the device of Confucius to condemn 
their whole proceeding! The K‘ang-he editors, 


niaintaining the received text of ARs yet agree 


princes. Of course, if the reading ea be re- 


tained, there can be no censure in the A; as 


‘general consent’ to Hwan, which is the view 
of Soo Ch‘eh ( ft FD and many others, only 
mystifies the whole subject. We must take 
as in the translation ;—see I. i. 5, I.xi.1, 
et al.;—as yet the other princes distrusted Ts‘e, 
and only sent officers to the conference. 
Par. 2. Suy was a small State, within the 
limits of Loo, and near to Shing (ep), 


whose chiefs had the surname of Kwei (463), 
as being descended from Shun. Its chief town 
was 30 /e to the north-west of the pres. dis. city 
of Ning-yang, dep. Yen-chow. ‘’so-she says 
that ‘no officer had been sent from it to the 
meeting at Pih-hing, and in the summer, a 
force from Ts‘e extinguished it, and occupied it 
with a body of men on guard.’ Asto the trans- 


lation of A here by ‘army,’ see on I. ii. 2. 
Par. 3. See I. vi.3; et al. 
Par. 4. Ko was in Ts‘e,—in pres. dis. of 
Tung-o, dept. Yen-chow. Tso-she says that 





‘this covenant was the first step to peace be- 


; tween Loo and Ts‘e. Kung-yang relates a 
with Kuh in interpreting all the other AM of the: 


story in connection with it, which has obtained 
general currency and belief:—‘When duke 





applied to the other princes, for Hwan was the 
greatest sinner of them all; and to interpret the | 


word as=‘people,’ to indicate that the presiden- : 
cy of the States was now given by a kind of 


Chwang was about to meet with Hwan, the 
officer T's‘aou [the T’s‘aou Kwei of the Chuen 
on X.1] advanced to him and said, “ What is 
your feeling, O marquis, in riew of this meeting ?” 
The duke said, “It were better for me to die 


; than to live.” “In that case,” said Ts‘aou, “do 
* you prove yourself a match for the ruler, and I 


w.li prove myself a match for his minister.” 
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XIV. 1 In the (duke’s] fourteenth year, in spring, an army of 
Ts‘e, an army of Ch‘in, and an army of Ts‘aou, in- 
vaded Sung. 

2 In summer, the earl of Shen joined in the invasion of 
Sung. 
3 In autumn, in the seventh month, King entered [the 


capital of] Ts‘ae. 


4 In winter, the earl of Shen had a meeting with the mar- 
quis of Ts‘e, the duke of Sung, the marquis of Wei, 
aud the earl of Ch‘ing, at Keuen. 


Par. 1. This invasion was in consequence of | The answer was, ‘“‘ When men are full of fear, 


the fact mentioned in the last Chuen. Hoo 
Gan-kwoh says that the AM here indicates that 


‘the leaders were of inferior rank and the forces 
few,’ but the K‘ang-he editors demur to such a 
canon as applicable to all cases of the use of 


He adds that for 20 years the marquis 


of Ts‘e did not send out a ‘ great officer’ in com- 
mand of a military expedition, being occupied 
with consolidating the power of the State for 
the great object of his ambition; but this asser- 


tion they show to be false. No doubt, the K 


here indicates that the princes of the States 
named did not themselves command the forces. 
I translate the term by ‘army.’ 

Par. 2. The earl of Shen,—see on 1.3. Tso- 
she simply says :—‘ In suminer, the earl of Shen 
joined them [the armies in the above par.], 
received the submission of Sung, and returned.’ 
The marquis of T’s‘e, as Too says, had requested 
the aid of the king to coerce Sung to the ac- 
knowledgement of its engagements; and the 
result was this mission of the earl of Shen. It 
was an important move of the marquis to obtain 
the royal sanction to his claim to be the leader 
of the princes. 

{The Chuen gives here a long narrative about 
the affairs of Ch‘ing:—‘ Duke Le [see II. xv. 9] 
of Ch‘ing stole into the country from Leih; and 
at Ta-ling, he captured Foo Héa, who said, “If 
you let me go, I will undertake to effect your 
restoration.” The duke, accordingly, made a 
covenant with him, and forgave him. In the 
sixth month, on Kéah-tsze, Héa killed the actual 


» 


earl (the text simply is a F., “a son of 


*"} and his two sons, and restored duke 
e. 
‘ Before this, two serpents, one inside and one 
outside, had fought together in the southern 
gate of the capital, till the inside one was killed. 
It was six years after this when duke Le entered. 
The duke [of Loo] heard of the circumstance, 
and asked Shin Seu, saying, “ Has Tuh’s restora- 
tion come from that supernatural appearance ?” 





their breath, as it were, blazes up, and brings such 
things. Monsters and monstrous events take 
their rise from men. If men afford no cause for 
them, they do not arise of themselves. When 
men abandon the constant course of virtue, then 
monstrosities appear. Therefore it is that there 
are monsters and monstrous events.” 

‘When duke Le had entered Ch‘ing, he put 
Foo Héa to death, and sent a message to Yuen 
Fan [see the Chuen, afterI.v.2. Fan had taken 
a principal part in the establishing of Tsze-e], 
saying, ‘‘ Foo Héa was divided in his allegiance 
to me, and for such a case Chow has its regu- 
lar penalty ;—he has suffered for his crime. ‘To 
all who restored me and had no wavering in 
their allegiance, I promised that they should be 
great officers of the first class; and now I wish 
to consider the matter with you, uncle. When 
I fled from the State, you had no words to speak 
for me in it; now that I have re-entered, you 
again have no thought about me :—I feel displeas- 
ed at this.” Yuen Fan replied, ‘‘Your ancestor, 
duke Hwan, gave command to my ancestor to 
take charge of the stone-shrines in the ancestral 
temple. While the altars of the land and grain 
had their lord [in the ruling earl], what greater 
treachery could there have been than to turn 
one’s thoughts to another out of the State? So 
long as he presided over those altars, among all 
the people of the State, who was there that was 
not his subject? That a subject should not 
have a double heart is the law of Heaven. 
‘Tsze-e held the earldom for fourteen years ;— 
did not those who took measures to call in 
your lordship show a divided allegiance? Of 
the children of duke Chwang, your father, there 
are still 8 men; if they were all to proffer offices, 
dignities, and other bribes, so as thereby to 
accomplish their object, what would become of 
your lordship? But I have heard your com- 
mands.” And forthwith he strangled himself.’ 

Par. 3. King,—see X.5. The Chuen says :— 
‘The marquis Gae [Héen-woo of X.5] of Ts‘ae, 
in revenge for the defeat at Sin, talked with the 
viscount of T's‘00 admiringly about the dady Kwei, 
wife of the marquis of Seih. The viscount went to 
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Seih, and entered the city with the appliances 
of a feast to entertain the marquis, and took 
the opportunity to extinguish the State. He 
also took the marquis’s wife back with him to 
Ts‘oo, where she bore to him Too-gaou and an- 
other son, who was afterwards king Ch‘ing; but 
all this time she never spake a word. The viscount 
asking the reason of her silence, she replicd, 
“Tt has been my lot to serve two husbands. 
Though I have not been able to die, how should 
I venture to speak?” The viscount, considering 
that the marquis of Ts‘ae had been the occasion 
of his extinguishing Seih, proceeded to invade 
Ts‘ae [to please the lady]; and in autumn, in 
the 8th month, T’s‘oo entered the capital of Ts‘ae. 
The superior man may say that in the case of the 
marquis Gae of Ts‘ae we have an illustration of 
what is said in the Books of Shang [Shoo, IV. 
vii. Pt. i. 12] about the easy progress of wicked- 


ness, that it is “like a fire blazing out ina plain, 
which cannot be approached, and still less can 
be beaten out.”’’ 


Par. 4. Keuen was in Wei,—in the pres. 
dep. of Tung-ch‘ang CH &). Shan-tung, 20 


le to the east of the city of Puh Chow fF | ). 


Tso-she says that this meeting was held ‘because 
of the submission of Sung.’ From this time, 
the position of the marquis of Ts‘e may be said 
to have been fully acknowledged by all the 
States of what was the then ‘China proper.’ 
The presence of the earl of Shen, the king’s re- 
presentative, gave the roval sanction to his 
claim to be the leader of the other princes, and 
the lords of Sung, Wei, and Ch‘ing, who had 
formerly resented his ambition and stood aloof 
from him, now gave in their adhesion. 


Fifteenth year. 
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XV. 1 In the [duke’s] fifteenth year, in spring, the marquis of 
Ts‘e, the duke of Sung, the marquis of Ch‘in, the 
marquis of Wei, and the earl of Ch‘ing, had a meet- 


ing at Keuen. 


Ts‘e. 


om ow bd 


Par. 1. We have the same princes here, as 
in the mecting at the same place a month or 
two before, with the addition of the marquis of 
Ch'in. ‘T'so-she says that that now ‘for the first 
time Ts‘e was pa, or leader of the States,’ which 
is true in so far as the representative of the 
king had returned to Chow, and without his 
presence, the other princes acknowledged the 
authority of Hwan. The earl of Ch‘ing here, 
and at the previous meeting, was, of course, 
‘Tuh, or duke Le. 


In summer, [duke Hwan’s] wife, the lady Kéang, went to 


In autumn, a body of men from Sung, one from Ts‘e, and 
one from Choo, invaded E. 

A body of men from Ch‘ing made an inroad into Sung. 

It was winter, the tenth month. 


Par. 2. Here again the restless and unprin- 
cipled Win Kéang appears. What now took 
her to Ts‘e we do not know, but her going there 
was contrary to rule. The daughter of one 
State, married into another, might at certain 
times revisit her parents; but, after their death, 
she could only send a minister to ask after the 
welfare of her brothers and other relatives. 


Par. 3. For beh here Kung-yang has ir 
1 It is the same as bah in V.3, and was afterwards 
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known as ‘little Choo (apy Jf). Tso-she 


says that ‘the princes invaded E in the interest 
of Sung.’ Sung is entered before Ts‘e, as being 
the principal party in the expedition, which 
moreover was a small one. There is nothing in 
this circumstance inconsistent, as some think, 
with the presidency of the marquis of Ts‘e. 
Par. 4. While Sung was engaged with the 


expedition against E, Ching took advantage of | 


the opportunity to make a raid upon it (Tso-she 


i says, at PA it = je). Tuh of Ch‘ing 


owed his first elevation to the earldom to Sung, 
and subsequently the position which he main- 
tained in Leih; but he had never been really on 
! good terms with duke Chwang; and now that 
he was dead, and the ruling duke had his hands 
full, he took the opportunity to make the inroad 
in the text. His doing so was contrary to the 
obligations under which both Sung and Ch‘ing 
' stood to Ts‘e. 





Sivteenth year. 
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It was the [duke’s] sixteenth year, the spring, the king’s 


In summer, a body of men from Sung, one from Ts‘e, 
and one from Wei, invaded Ch‘ing. 

In autumn, King invaded Ch‘ing. 

In winter, in the twelfth month, [the duke] had a meeting 
with the marquis of Ts‘e, the duke of Sung, the mar- 


———,—— 
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quis of Ch'in, the marquis of Wei, the earl of Ch‘ing, 

the baron of Heu, the earl of Hwah, and the viscount 

of Tng, when they made a covenant together in Yéw. 
5 K4h, viscount of Choo, died. 


Par.2 This expedition was ‘on account of 
Sung,’—to punish Ch‘ing for its inroad on Sung 
in the previous autumn. Sung, as in the attack 
on E, commanded in the expedition, and its 
men are therefore mentioned before those of Ts‘e. 

Par. 3. Ts‘oo or King here takes another 
step in advance, and comes more threateningly 
near to the States of the ‘Middle kingdom.’ 
Ch‘in, Ts‘ae, Heu, and Ch‘ing had all to bear 
the brunt of its ambitious inroads; and from 
this time Ch‘ing especially became the field of 
contention between it and Ts‘e with the other 
Powers dominating in the north. The reason 
for its present invasion of Ch‘ing is given by 
Tso-she :——‘ When the earl of Ch‘ing entered the 
State from Leih [see the Chuen after XIV. 2], 
he was dilatory in announcing the thing to Ts‘oo, 
in consequence of which Ts‘oo this autumn in- 
vaded Ch‘ing, and penetrated as far as Leih:— 
because of the earl’s want of the proper courte- 
By.’ 

[The Chuen adds :—‘ The earl of Ch‘ing set 
himself to deal with those who had taken part 
in the disturbances connected with the death of 
Yung Kéw [see the Chuen on II. xv.4]. In the 
9th month he put to death the Kung-tsze Oh 
[there must be a mistake here either of the name 


FeAl or of vi F- for uN 5 53) and cut off the 


feet of K‘éang-ts‘oo [these men had been par- 
tizans of Chae Chung]. Kung-foo Ting-shuh 


[BR is the clan-name ; HL the designation ; 
GE the hon. title] fled to Wei, but after 3 years 


the earl restored kim, saying, ‘‘ Kung-shuh [bro- 
ther of duke Chwang, the Kung-shuh Twan of 
the Chuen, 1.1.3. He was grandfather to this 
Kung-foo Ting-shuh] must not be left without 
posterity in Ch‘ing.” He made him enter the 
city in the 10th month, saying that it was “a 
good month,” with reference to ten as the com- 
pletion of the numerals. The superior man 
may say that K‘éang-ts‘oo was not able to de- 
fend his feet [a poor joke on his punishment; 
meaning that he should have fled from the 
State]. 

Par. 4. This was no doubt an important 
gathering, and might be called the inauguration 
of the marquis of Ts‘e’s presidency. We have 


here the phrase fal] wa ‘they covenanted fo- 


gether, which has not occurred before; and the 
critics make great efforts to determine its mean- 
ing. Kung makes it= fq aK, ‘covenanted 
with a common desire; to which Kuh-léang 
adds that the common object was ‘to honour 


Chow. ‘Tso-she says that the meeting was 
held with reference to the settlement of the 


affairs of Ch‘ing and its submission C2 JD: 


which makes Too define the phrase as—= Ak ¥e, 


‘the submission of all who had had a different 
mind,’ te. had been unwilling to acknowledge 
the authority of Ts‘e. Where the meaning is 
thus undetermined, the safe plan is to keep to a 





literal rendering. The contracting parties were 
numerous; they united in acknowledging the 
presidency of the marquis of Ts‘e, and under- 
took with him to support the House of Chow. 
Yéw, where the meeting was held, was in Sung,— 


in the pres. dis. of K‘aou-shing ez HR), dep. 


Kwei-tih. Kung-yang reads aN before er , and 
certainly we must understand that it was duke 
Chwang himself who was present on the part of 
Loo. Too, indeed, supposes that the absence of 
any subject before Ee indicates that the re- 
presentative of Loo was some officer of inferior 
rank C4 G ); while Hoo Gan-kwoh and 
others, believing that the duke was present, 
think that the wa was purposely left out to 


conceal the fact. 

Up to this par., Wei has always taken pre- 
cedence of Ch‘in, where their marquises were 
mentioned together, but here and subsequently 
Ch‘in is enumerated first. It is supposed that 
the marquis of Ts‘e made this arrangement in 
honour of Shun, whose descendants held Ch‘in, 
and to mark his sense of the importance of the 
State as a bulwark, though small in itself, 
against the encroachments of Ts‘oo. Hwah 
here is difft. from the small State of the same 
name in III.5. This was an earldom, whose de- 


scendants had the Chow surname of Ke Ui). 


Its chief town was Fei C2 ), 20 le south of the 
pres. dis. city of Yen-sze, dep. Ho-nan. Be- 


tween af BE; and te 44. Kung and Kuh 


both have ; 


Par. 5. This K‘ih was the name of E-foo, 
lord of Choo, who appears in L.i.2, Atthat time 
Choo was only a State attached to Loo. Here 
its chief appears as a viscount. The only rea- 
sonable account of this is that given by Too Yu, 
that the marquis of Ts‘e had obtained from the 
king a patent of nobility for Choo. Kuh-léang 
seems to think, absurdly enough, that the en- 
nobling was from the pencil of Confucius! 

(‘The Chuen here calls our attention to the af- 
fairs of Tsin:—‘The king sent the duke of 
Kwoh to confer on the earl of K‘éuh-yuh the 
title of marquis of Tsin,—to maintain only 
one army.’ 

‘Before this, duke Woo of Tsin had attacked 
E, and captured Kwei-choo [E was in Chow; 
and the city held by Kwei-choo, a great officer 
of the court], whom, however, he let go on the 
petition of Wei Kwoh. But for this service, 
Kwoh got no acknowledgment, and he therefore 
raised an insurrection, and said to the people of 
Tsin, “ Attack E with me, and take its territory.’ 
Accordingly he attacked it with an army of 
Tsin, and killed Kwei-choo. Ke-foo, duke of 
Chow, fled to the State of Kwoh, and it was not till 
after the accession of king Hwuy that he was 
restored.”] 
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Seventeenth year. 


In the [duke’s seventeenth year, in spring, the people 


of Ts‘e made Chen of Ch‘ing prisoner. 
2 In summer, the men of Ts‘e in Suy were all slaughtered. 
3 In autumn, Chen of Ch‘ing made his escape from Ts‘e 


[to Loo]. 


4 In winter there were many deer. 


Par. 1. This Chen (Kung has BEE) was chief 
minister to Tsze-e earl of Ch‘ing, when Tuh 
succeeded in regaining the State ;—see the Chuen 
after XIV.2. He had consented to the murder 
of Tsze-e by Foo Héa, and duke Le had 
retained him in his office. It is not clear why 
Ts‘e seized him at this time. Tso-she says it 
was because Ch‘ing had not been to the court 
of Ts‘e. Kung-yang thinks it was because he 
was a worthless, artful man. The HK aM 
seems to indicate that for whatever reason he 
was seized, the act met with general approval. 

Par.2. The extinction of Suy by Ts‘e was 
related in XIII.2, where the Chuen adds that 
Ts‘e stationed men in guard over the territory. 
A sufficient number of the people, it appears, 
had been lett to deal with the guards of Ts‘e 
in the way here described. The Chuen says: 
— “The Suy clans of Yin, Ling, Kung-low, 
and Seu-suy feasted the guards of Ts‘e, made 
them drunk, and killed them;—the men of 
Ts‘e were all slaughtered.” For i] Kung- 


yang has AR with the same meaning. Too Yu 
takes it in the sense of—‘made a complete end of 
themselves,’ attributing their slaughter to their 
own carelessness. The translation inverts the 
order of the text, in order to bring out the his- 
torical meaning. 

Par. 3. The Re implies, of course, that it 
was to Loo that Chen came; and this brought on 
Loo the anger of Ts‘e. 

Par. 4. The me was a species of deer ;—see 
Mencius I. Pt. L.ii.1. It is described as a spe- 
cies of the luh CHD. by which latter term is 
meant the axis deer. But the me is larger and 
of a dark greenish colour; it is fond of marshy 
places, and is said to shed its horns about the 
time of the winter solstice. I think it must be 
our red deer, or a variety of it. These creatures 
appeared in such numbers, as to be a plague. 
So thinks Too; others think it is only the unusu- 
alness of their appearing that is recorded. 


Eighteenth year. 
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he [duke’s] eighteenth year, in spring, in the king’s 


third month, the sun was eclipsed. 
2 In summer, the duke pursued the Jung to the west of 


the Tse. 


3 In autumn there were yh. 
4 It was winter, the tenth month. 


Par. 1. The eclipse which is here intended 
took place on April 6th, B. C. 675, on the day 


Jin-tsze (-f- = the 1st of the 5th month. 


There is in the text therefore an error of one 
month, even if we suppose another intercalary. 
It will be observed that the record is imperfect, 
the day of the eclipse not being given. 

he Chuen relates here:—‘This spring, the 
duke of Kwoh and the marquis of Tsin appear- 
ed at the king’s court. The king feasted them, 
supplying them with new, sweet, spirits, and 
conferring gifts on them to encourage their 
festivity. ‘Io each of them he gave five pairs 
of jade ornaments and three horses ;—which was 
contrary to propriety. When the king bestows 
his favours on the princes, as their titles and 
rank are different, so also should his offerings 
be. He does not take the offerings of one, and, 
as it were, lend them to another.’ 

‘The duke of Kwoh the marquis of Tsin, and 
the earl of Ch‘ing, sent duke Chwang of Yuen 
to meet the king’s bride in Ch‘in, who came ac- 
cordingly to the capital. She became queen 
Hwuy.’] 

Par. 2. Tso says that the coming from the 
pursuit of the Jung is not mentioned and is in 
fact concealed; but surely it is implied in that 
pursuit of them. The Jung,—see L.ii.l. The 
Tse,—see the Shoo, III. Bk. I. Pt. i. 20. 

Par. 3. I cannot tell what the yih was or 
is;—see the She, Il.v. V.8. The Shwoh-win 


defines it as yal A ‘a short fox,’ but that is 


merely another name for the creature. Too Yu 
gives the same name, and adds:—‘ It spurts out 
sand on men from its mouth.’ The Pun-ts‘acu 
calls it ‘the archer.’ The K‘ang-he dict. quotes 
another account of it, that it is like a turtle, has 
three feet, is produced in the southern Yueh, 
and is also called ‘the shadow-shooter,’ because, 
being in the water and a man being on the shore, 


VOL VY. 


it can kill him by darting at his shadow. The 
same account adds that, acc. to some, it spurts 
sand on people, which penetrates their skin, and 
produces such an irritation, that it becomes quite 
a plague. These statements lead us to think of 
some kind of fly, produced from the water, 
and inflicting a painful bite. It was peculiar to 
the country south of Loo, and its appearing 
there in great numbers this autumn made the 
thing be recorded. 

This perhaps is the proper explanation of the 
par.; but many critics consider that some kind 


of locust is intended, and that instead of 3X 


we should read—some say a, some say 


This view is ingeniously supported by Wang 
Taou. A third view, that Chen of Ch‘ing, who 
had taken refuge in Loo from Ts‘e, (XVII. 3), 


is intended, as a cheat and deceiver, Ls being 


intended to suggest Pa must be at once re- 
jected. 

[To the last par. the Chuen appends :—‘ Before 
this, king Woo of Ts‘oo had conquered K‘euen, 
and entrusted the government of it to Tow Min, 
who held it and rebelled. The king besicged 
K‘euen, took tt, and put Min to death, removing 
also the people to Na-ch‘oo, where he put them 
under the charge of Yen Gaou. When king 
Wan succeeded to Woo, he invaded Shin along 
with the people of Pa, when he so frightened 
the army of Pa, that the people revolted from 
Ts‘oo, attacked Na-ch‘oo, took it, and advanced 
to attack the gate of the capital. Yen Gaou 
made his escape from them by swimming across 
the Yung, but the viscount of Ts‘oo put him to 
death. His kindred in consequence raised an 
insurrection; and this winter, the people of Pa 
took advantage of their movement to invade 


! Ts‘o0."] 
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Nineteenth year. 
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first month. 

2 It wassummer, the fourth month. 

3 In autumn, Kéeh, a son of duke [Hwan], was escorting to 
Keuen a daughter to accompany to the harem the wife 
of an officer of Ch‘in, when he took occasion to makea 
covenant with themarquis of Ts‘e and the dukeof Sung. 

[Duke Hwan’s] wife, the lady Kéang went to Keu. 

In winter, a body of men from Ts‘e, a body from Sung, 
and one from Ch‘in, invaded our western borders. 


Or 


Parr. 1,2. See I.vi.7; et al. [After par. 1, | he was returning, he fell ill at Tséaou, and died 


the last Chuen is continned:—‘In spring, the 


in summer, on King-shin, in the 6th month. 


viscount of Ts‘oo met them, and sustained a | Yuh-k‘euen buried him in Seih-shih after which 
great defeat at Tsin; and on his return to the | he killed himself, and was buried in T*éeh- 


etty, Yuh-k‘euen [the porter of the gate] refused 
to admit him. On this he procecded to attack 


hwang. 
‘Before this, Yuh-k‘euen had addressed avehe- 





Hwang, and defeated its army at Tséoh-ling. As | ment remonstrance to the viscount, and when 
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the viscount would not fullow it, he proceeded | 
to threaten him with a weapon, for fear of 
which the other adopted his advice. Yuh- 
k‘euen said, “I have frightened my ruler with a 
weapon ; no crime could be greater.” He then 
cut off his own feet. The people of Tsoo made 
him their grand porter, and styled him T‘ae-pih, 
making the office also hereditary to his descend- 
ants. The superior man will say that Yuh- 
k‘euen loved his prince. He remonstrated with 
him till he led himself to a severe punishment; 
and after that punishment, he still did not forget 
to urge on his prince to what was good.’] 


Par.3. Be $5 3% Ax 7 HA ‘Ving is the 


name used for escorting a young lady.’ There 
is much difference of opinion about the par. 
Who the lady was, and who ‘the man of Chin,’ | 
was, are questions greatly agitated. My own 
view in the translation is that defended by the 
K‘ang-he editors. and I will give their note on 
the passage:—‘ Kung and Kuh both think that 
the young lady was a daughter of the House of 
Loo, who was being escorted to the harem of 
the wife of the marquis of Ch‘in. Hoo is of 
opinion that “the man of Ch‘in” was not the 
marquis, but some one of inferior rank. Ch‘ing 
E, however, thinks that some great House of 
Keuen was marrying a daughter to an officer of 
Ch‘in, and that Kéch is here escorting a daughter 
of his own by a concubine to go and accompany 
her to her harem. Now, according to Kung 
Ying-tah, ladies intended for such a duty were 
escorted to the State from which the wife pro- 





tei was to be married, that they might follow 


er from thence; and the words of the text, 
“to Keuen” seem to determine in 


favour of Ch‘ing’s interpretation. Ying-tah, in- 
deed, to meet the view of Kung and Kuh, says 
that Keuen belonged to Wei; that Ch‘in was 
marrying a lady of the House of Wei; that 
Kéeh was escorting his charge to Wei; and 
that when he got to Keuen, he halted with her, 
and made a covenant, as related. But if the 


case had been thus, we should have read zz | 


ah, ‘when he came to Keuen,’ and not 


a. That phrase shows that all the escorting 


was to Kcuen.’ 

With regard to the action of Kéch’s leaving or 
delaying the object of his journey, and making 
a covenant with Ts‘e and Sung, of course he had 
no authority for it from duke Chwang. Great 
officers, however, had a discretionary power in 
such matters. If they could do good service to 
their State by taking occasion from the circum- 
stances in which they found themselves to 
undertake a political office, they might do so:— 
but at their own risk. 

Par. 4. Wan Kéang was a Messalina. The 
stories tuld in the “THlistory of the States” of 


| this and a subsequent visit to Keu are very 


filthy. 

(‘The Chuen has here a narrative about trou- 
bles at court :—‘ Before this, a lady Yaou had 
been a favourite with king Chwang, and bore 
him a son, called T'sze-t‘uy, who also was a 
favourite, and had for his tutor Wei Kwoh. 
When king Hwuy succceded to the throne, he 
took the garden of Wei Kwoh to make a park for 


| himself. As the mansion of Péen Pih was near 


to the royal palace, he also appropriated it; and 
he took their fields as well from Tsze-k‘in, 
Chuh Kwei, and Chen-foo, keeping back more- 
over the allowances of his cook.’ Because of 
these things, Wei Kwoh, Peen Pih, Shih Suh (the 
cook], Chen-foo, Taze-k‘in, and Chuh Kwei 
raised an insurrection, and allied themsclves 
with the Soo clan.’ 

‘In autumn, the five great officers raised the 
standard of Tsze-t‘uy to supersede the king; 
but they were unsuccessful, and ficd to Wun, 
while the chief of the Soo clan fled to Wei with 
Tsze-t‘uy. Then an army of Wei and one of 
Yen attacked Chow, and in winter placed Tsze- 
t‘uy on the throne.’] 

Par. 5. The reasons for this confederation 
against Loo were, probably, its reception of 
Chen of Ts‘ing, when he fied from Ts‘e, (XVII. 
3), and something connected with the proceed- 
ings of Kéeh, in the autumn of this year. 


Twentieth year. 
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XX. 1 In the [duke’s] twentieth year, in spring, in the king’s 
second month, [duke Hwan’s] wife, the lady Kéang, 


went to Keu. 


2 In summer, there was a great disaster from fire in Ts‘e. 
3 It was autumn, the seventh month. 
4 In winter, a body of men from Ts‘e smote the Jung. 


Par. 1. See on the 4th par. of last year. 

[The Chuen here resumes the narrative in- 
troduced after par. 4 of last year :—-‘ This spring, 
the earl of Ch‘ing attempted to harmonize the 
royal House, but without success; but he seized 
Chung-foo of Yen. In summer, he brought the 
king back with him, who took up his residence 
in Leih. In autumn, the king and the earl 
entered into Woo, from which they surprised 
Ch‘ing-chow, brought away the valuable articles 
from it, and returned to Leth. In winter, king 
Chwang’s son T‘uy feasted the five great officers, 
when all the royal music and pantomimic dances 
were performed. The earl of Ch‘ing heard of it, 
and said to Shuh of K woh, “This I have heard,that 
when sorrow or joy is unseasonable, calamity is 
sure tocome. Now king Chwang’s son Tuy is 
singing and dancing as if he were never tired; 
—it is being joyous over calamity. When the 
minister of Crime executes the penalty of death, 
the ruler does not have his table fully spread ;— 
how much less would he dare to be joyous over 
calamity! What calamity could be greater 


than to take violent possession of the king’s 
throne? When one, in a time of calamity, 
forgets to be sorrowful, sorrow is sure to come 
to him. Why should we not restore the king?” 
The duke of Kwoh said, “It is what I desire 
to do.””} 

Par. 2. See Il. xiv.4. Kung-yang, indeed, 


says that k K=k +R, ‘great emaciation ;’ 
t.e., there was a great plague affecting people’s 
health in Ts‘e. But this meaning of b) ¥ can- 
not be applied to the other passages in the Clas- 
sic where the term occurs. 

Par. 4. Kuh-léang has B54 instead of Be 
The two characters might easily be confounded ; 
but the received reading is to be followed. Loo 
had been troubled with these Jung two years 
before ;—the attack on them now by Ts‘e was 
probably intended to conciliate Loo. The mar- 
quis of Ts‘e had certainly been rather remiss 
in his position of pa. He ought not to have 
allowed Ch‘ing to take the lead in supporting 
king Hwuy against the rebels in Chow. 


Twenty-first year. 
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XX. 1 It was the (duke’s] twenty-first year, the spring, the 


king’s first month 


2 In summer, in the fifth month, on Sin-yéw, Tuh, earl of 


Ching, died. 


3 In autumn, in the seventh month, on Mow-seuh, [duke 


Hwan’s] wife, the 


lady Kéang, died. 


4 In winter, in the twelfth month, there was the burial of 
duke Le of Ch‘ing. 


Par. 2. Continuing the Chuen after the lst 
par. of last year, Tso-she says:—‘“In the duke’s 
21st year, accordingly, in spring, they [the earl 
of Ch‘ing and Shuh of Kwoh] pledged each 
other at Me; and in summer, they together at- 
tacked the royal city. The earl entered, along 
with the king, at the south gate, and Shuh of 
Kwoh entered at the northern, when they killed 
Tsze-t‘uy and the five great officers. The earl 
of Ch‘ing feasted the king in the apartment on 
the west of the gateway with the representa- 
tions of the penal code. There was a complete 
service of music, and the king gave him what 
had formerly been granted to duke Woo,—all 
the territory eastward from Hoo-laou. The 
earl of Yuen said, ‘The earl of Ch‘ing is fol- 
lowing the bad example which he condemned in 
Zsze-t‘uy. He also will meet with calamity.” 


In the 5th month, duke Le of Ch‘ing died.’ 
On Tuh who here passes off the stage, Chang 


Héah GEY 3; & writer of the 13th cent.) says 


—Tuh was only the son of duke Chwang by 
a concubine, yet after his father’s death he 
snatched the earldom from Hwuh; and tho’ 
driven out for a time by Chae Chung, he enter- 
ed again into Leih, and in the end made him- 
self master of the State. Thus it is that we 
have no statement of Hwuh, We, and E’s hold- 


ing the earldom, because they could not keep 
it, and the different style about Tuh is under- 
stood to indicate that, first and last, he was able 
to maintain himself. Here then was a man, a 
usurper and a fratricide, and the Ch‘un Ts‘éw 
calls him ruler from his beginning to his end, 
and records moreover, however, how he died in 
his dignity :—it is in this way that it shows how 
mean men are permitted to get their wills, re- 
bellions villains come to a good end, the royal 
laws have no course, and the world is thrown 
all into confusion!’ 

Par. 3. The reader is not sorry to have done 
with Wan-kéang. 

{The last Chuen is here completed :—‘The 
king made a progress of survey of the fief of 
Kwoh, when the duke made a palace for him in 
Pung. The king granted to Kwoh the territory 
of Ts‘éw-ts‘euen. When the earl of Ch‘ing 
feasted the king, the king had given him a 
queen’s large girdle with the mirror in it. The 
duke of Kwoh now begged for something, and 
the king gave him a drinking cup. This was 
the first occasion of the hatred which the earl 
of Ch‘ing [duke Wan, son of Tuh] cherished 
against the king. In winter, the king returned 
from Kwoh.] 

Par. 4. Something had occurred to make 
the burial be delayed beyond the regular time. 


Twenty-second year. 
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1 In his twenty-second year, in spring, in the king’s first 
month, [the duke] pardoned [all] inadvertent offences 7 


however great. 

On Kwei-ch‘ow we buried our duchess, Wan Kéang. 

The people of Ch‘in put to death Yu-k‘ow, son of their 
marquis. 

It was summer, the fifth month. 

In autumn, in the seventh month, on Ping-shin, the 
duke made a covenant with Kaou He of Ts‘e in Fang. 

In winter, the duke went to Ts‘e, and presented the 
marriage-offerings of silk. 


for) nO > o9 bo 


In the Shoo, II.i.11, we read that it | done nothing more than was sanctioned by the 


was a rule with Shun, =] K Ey Fie ‘that | example of Shun. I do not know why the 


inadvertent offences, and those caused by mie- 

fortune, were to be pardoned,’ and how far he 
ee se ay 

carried it, we learn from ii. 12, B 5h fife K: 

‘You pardon inadvertent offences, however 

great. Chwang, therefore, appears here to have 


critics should find such fault with him as they 
do. Kuh-léang followed by Kéa Kwei, thinks 


the grace was done at this time, as some atone- 
ment for the wickedness of Win Kéang, the 
duke’s mother, who was about to be buried! 


For = Kung has a A 


Year XXU. 


Par. 2. HE nS 4, —see Ana, XVI. xiv. 


According to the rule laid down there Bo a 

, was the style for the wife of the prince of 
a State used by the people in speaking of her 
to the people of other States. HR takes the 


place of , asthe entry here is in the annals 


of Loo itself. The marquis being styled duke 
after death, I have styled his wife duchess. 
Kéang, we know, was her surname, as being of 
the House of T's‘e; Win was the honorary title 
given to her on account of her beauty and ac- 
complishments, no account being taken of her 
extraordinary wickedness. 


Par. 3. For fi) Kung and Kuh read fel) 


The real killer of Yu-k‘ow was his father,— 
‘duke Seuen,’ the reason for the deed being 
unknown. It is supposed that the statement in 
the text is according to the form in which the 
announcement was made to Loo,—to conceal 
the nature of the affair. 

The Chuen says:—‘In spring, the people of 
Chin killed the marquis’s eldest son, Yu-k‘ow, 
on which the Kung-tsze Hwan and Chuen-sun 
fled to Ts‘e, and the latter thence to Loo. The 
marquis of Ts‘e wanted to make King-chung 
[the designation of the Kung-tsze Hwan] one 
of his high ministers; but he declined, saying, 
‘Your subject is here an exile. I am fortunate 
if I obtain your forgiveness, and enjoy the 
advantage of your indulgent government. That 
you pardon my want of practice in the lessons 
of instruction, and hold me guiltless of crime, 
and remove me from a life of toil:—this is your 
jordship’s kindness. What I obtain is much,— 
should [I dare todisgracea high position, and so 
accelerate the slanders of other officers? Let 
me dic if Ido not decline the honour you propose. 
The ode says [this ode is not in the She], 





‘From that distant chariot, 
They call me with the bow ? 

Do I not wish to go? 

But Iam afraid of my friends.” 


The marquis then made him superintendent 
of all the departments of labour. One day he 
was entertaining the marquis at his house, who 
became joyous over the spirits, and said, “Let 
us continue it with lights.” But he refused, 
saying, “I divined about the day; but I have 
not divined about the night ;—I dare not do it.” 

‘The superior man will say, “In drinking 
there should be the complete observance of the | 
rules; but not to carry it on to excess was 
righteousness. Completely to observe the rules 
with his prince, and then not to allow hin to go 
to excess, was truly virtuous.” 

‘At an earlier time, the great officer E consult- 
ed the tortvise-shell about giving his daughter 
in marriage to King-chung. His wife sought 
the meaning of the indication, and said. “It is 
fortunate. ‘lhe oracle is 





‘The male and female pheonix fly 
together, 
Singing harmoniously with gem-like 
sounds.” 


The posterity of this scion of the Kwei [sur- 
name of the House of Ch‘in} will be nourished 
among the Kéang [surname of the House of | 
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Ts‘e]. In five generations they will be prosper- 
ous, and the highest ministers in Ts‘e; in eight, 
there will be none to compare with them for 
greatness.” 

‘Duke Le of Ch‘in was the son of a daughter 
of the House of Ts‘ae. In consequence, the 
people of Ts‘ae put to death Woo-foo [the same 
who is called T‘o of Ch‘in. See II. vi.4, and 
note], and raised him to the marquisate. He 
begat King-chung, during whose boyhood there 
came one of the historiographers of Chow to see 
the marquis of Ch‘in, having with him the Chow 
Yih. The marquis made him consult it by the 
milfoil on the future of the boy, when he found 


the diagram Kwan (B=, and then by the 


change of manipulation, the diagram P‘ei [==]. 
‘*Here,” he said, ‘is the deliverance ;”—‘ We be- 
hold the light of the State. This is auspicious 
for one to be the king’s guest. [See the Yih on 
the 4th line, counting from the bottom, of the 
diagram Kwan].’ Shall this boy in his genera- 
tion possess the State of Ch‘in? or if he do not 
possess this State, does it mean that he shall 
possess another? Or is the thing foretold not 
of his own person, but of his descendants? The 
light is far off, and its brightness appears reflect- 


ed from something else. K‘wan [= =] represents 
the earth; Sun [—=], the top part of the diagram 


Kwan], wind; K‘éen [=], heaven; Sun becom- 


ing K‘éen over earth [as in the diagram P*éi], 
represents mountains, Zhus the boy has all the 
treasures of mountains, and is shone on by the 
light of heaven :—he will dwell above the earth. 
Hence it is said, “ We behold the light of the 
State. This is auspicious for him to be the 
king’s guest.” A king’s guest fills the royal 
courtyard with the display of all the productions 
of his State, and the offerings of gems and silks, 
-—all excellent things of heaven and earth; hence 
it is said—‘It is auspicious for him to be the 
king’s guest.” 

‘“ But there is still that word— behold,’ and 
therefore I say the thing perhaps is to be here- 
after. And the wind moves and appears upon 
the earth ;—therefore I say it is to be perhaps 
in another State. Ifit be in another State, it 
must be in that of the Kéang;—for the Kéang 
are the descendants of the Grand-mountain 


| [Yaou’s chief minister]. But the mountains 


stand up as it were the mates of heaven. ‘There 
cannot be two things equally great; as Ch‘in de- 
cays, this boy will flourish.” 

‘When Ch‘in received its first great blow 
[ B. C, 533], Chiin Hwan [the representative of 
the Kung-tsze Hwan in the 5th generation] had 
begun to be great in Tse. When it finally 
perished [B. C.477], the officer Ch‘ing was 
directing the government of that State.’ 

[The descendants of the Kung-tsze Hwan 


became the T‘een family Gis] Fe which 


gradually encroached on the authority of the 
House of Kéang, and ended by superseding it in 
the possession of the State of T’'s‘e. The farrago 
of the Chuen is intended to show how all this 
was prognosticated beforehand. I call it a 


Survagyo, for it is no plainer in the original nor in 


the Manchu version, than it is in my translation. ] 
Par. 4. In an entry like this, giving merely 
the season and a month of it. the month ought 
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to be the first of the season. Such is the rule 
observed throughout the Ch‘un Ts‘éw, excepting 
in this passage. Many of the critics hold that 


hh is a mistake for pu; but I prefer to think, 


with Sun Fuh and others, that the par. is imper- 
fect, there remaining only the commencement of 
it, and that characters containing the account 
of some event have been lost. It is difficult to 
believe that some have held that Confucins 
purposely made the summer commence with 
the 5th month, to indicate his indignation at 
the marriage, which began to be gone about 
this year, of duke Chwang to the daughter of 
the man who murdered his father! Yet this is 
the view propounded by Ho Héw. And the 
K‘ang-he editors think it worthy of being pre- 
served, and call special attention to it! 

Par. 5. Fang,—see I.ix.6. ‘There were rea- 
sons for this covenant on both sides; and though 
Ts‘e had attacked Loo in the end of the duke’s 
19th year, it had since then smitten the Jung 
to propitiate Loo. Kung-yang thinks that the 
‘covenanter’ on the part of Loo was ‘an inferior 


person Ci ADs but we must understand 
a before Jz: Chaou K‘wang Gis) ED lays 


down a correct rule:— Pf, BB, Xe A Py, 


a 44 wn th, ‘In all accounts of covenants, 


where the agent of Loo is not specified, the 
duke is meant.’ 

Par. 6. The presenting of silks was thefourth 
step in treaties of marriage, on the part of the 


intending husband ;-—-it was called PU ERe But 


when the prince of a State was a party concern- 
ed, these gifts were to be sent by a great officer. 
For the marquis himself to go to Ts‘e with them 
was ‘contrary to rule,’ which he violated in 
another respect,—arranging for his marriage so 
soon after his mother’s death. There must 
have been reasons for his urgency which we do 
not know. The common belief is that this 
marriage had been arranged for by Win Kéang 
immediately after the young lady’s birth, about 
20 years before this, and that before her death 
she had insisted on Chwang’s fulfilling the 
engagement immediately, without reference to 
that event, he having already delayed so long, 
unwilling to marry the daughter of his father’s 
murderer, But he had not continued single all 
that time,—as we learn from the events of his 
82d year. The marriage he now proceeded to 
enter into was an evil one for him. The lady 
was hardly better than her aunt, his mother, 
had been. 


Twenty-third year. 
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In his twenty-third year, in spring, the duke arrived 
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Shuh of Chae came to Loo with friendly inquiries. 
In summer, the duke went to Ts‘e to see [the service 


An officer of King came to Loo with friendly inquiries. 
The duke and the marquis of Ts‘e met at Kuh. 
In autumn, the duke painted red the pillars of [duke] 


In winter, in the eleventh month, Yih-koo, earl of 


XXIII. 1 
from Ts‘e. 
2 
3 
at] the altar to the Spirits of the land. 
4 The duke arrived from T’s‘e. 
5 
6 
7 Shuh of Séaou paid a court visit to the duke. 
8 
Hwan’s ‘temple. 
9 
Ts‘aou died. 
10 


In the twelfth month, on Keah-yin, the duke had a 


meeting with the marquis of Ts‘e, when they made 
a covenant at Hoo. 


Par. 1,4. See I.ii.9. Chang Héah observes 
here, that the practice, intimated in the 4y, of 


announcing the return to the capital in the an- 
cestral temple was after the example of the ear- 
liest sovereigns of the Shoo, and refers to ILi.10 
of that Book, where it is related that Shun, on 
returning after the close of his tours of inspec- 
tion, ‘went to the temple of the Cultivated 
ancestor, and offered a sacrifice.’ 

Par. 2. By Chae Shuh we are to understand 
either the earl of Chae, or one of his brothers. 
He, or his father, is called ‘duke of Chae,’ in LI. 
viii. 6, as being one of the king’s three principal 
ministers, If the earl himself be here intended, 


as is most likely, the AL is his designation. 


From the form of the par., difft. from II. viii. 2, 
and others, we conclude that this visit was 
unauthorized, and undertaken for some private 
end,—was, as the phrase is, ‘contrary to rule.’ 

Par. 3. This act of the duke was of the same 
kind as that of Yin in going to see the fishermen 
at T‘ang;—I.v.1. There was something re- 
markable about the sacrifice in ‘'s‘e which 
attracted visitors. Woo Ch‘ing says:—‘ The Shay 
Gib was an ordinary thing,—the sacrifice 
offered by princes to the Spirits of the land 
within their States; other princes did not go to 
witness it. But it was a custom in Ts‘e to take 


VOL. Vv. 


the opportunity of this sacrifice to assemble its 
armies, and make a boastful display of their 
majesty and numbers, assembling others to wit- 
ness it. It was this which afforded a pretext 
to the duke for going at this time to T's‘e. The 
Chuen has:—‘ When the duke was taking this 
step, which was contrary to rule, Ts‘aou Kwei 
remonstrated with him, saying, “Do not go. 
The rules of ceremony are all designed for the 
right adjustment of the people. Hence there 
are meetings of the princes [at the royal court], to 
inculcate the duties severally incumbent on the 
high and low, and to lay down the amount of 
contributions which are to be severally made. 
There are court visits, to rectify the true position 
of the different ranks of nobility, and to ar- 
range the order of the young and the old. 
There are punitive expeditions, to punish the 
disobedient. The princes have their services on 
the king’s behalf, and the king has his tours of 
inspection among the princes ;—whien those meet- 
ings and visits are observed on a grand scale. 
Excepting on such occasions, a prince does not 
move from his own State. ‘The ruler’s move- 
ments must be writtendown. If there be written 
concerning you what was not according to the 
laws, how will your descendants look at it?”’’ 
[The Chuen adds here the following, about 
the affairs of Tsin:—‘In Tsin, the circle of 
families descended from Hwan and Chwang 
{Hwan is the Hwan-shuh, or “ Grand Success,” 


14 
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of the Chuen appended to the 2d year of Hwan, 
where earl Chwang is also mentioned] began to 
press on duke Héen, [the marquis at this time], 
who was distressed by them. Sze Wei said to 
him, “Let us do away with the officer Foo, 
{Some take as meaning—“ Let us 
do away with the wealthy among them ”} and 
then all the other descendants of the two princes 
may be dealt with.” The duke asked him to 
attempt the thing, when Wei consulted with all 
the others, calumniated Foo to them, and then 
took him off.’] 

Par. 5. With this commenced Ts‘oo’s inter- 
courses of courtesy with Loo, and indeed with 
any part of China proper. 

Par. 6. Kuh,—see VII.4. This was but a 
hurried meeting; but it serves to show how 
anxious duke Chwang was to get his marriage 
treaty carried through. 

Par. 7. Shuh of Séaou is the same as Shuh 
Ta-sin of Séaou, mentioned in the Chuen on 
XU.4. Up to that time he had merely been a 


BOOK III, 


great officer of Sung, holding the city of Séaou; 
but because of the services he then rendered in 
the troubles of the State, duke Hwan erected 
Séaou into a Foo-yung or attached territory, of 
which this Shuh and his descendants were the 
lords. Here we find him paying a visit to the 
duke of Loo. The par. is not in the usual form, 


Aa AX AK By, because the visit was paid at 
Kuh, and not at the court of Loo. The city of 


Séaou was in the pres. dept. of Seu-chow 
C4 Hi ), 10 Ze north from the dis. city of Séaou. 

Par. 8. According to rule, the pillars were 
required to be of a very dark colour, nearly 
black. The painting them red, it is understood, 
was to dazzle the young wife who would soon Le 
appearing in the temple, and to propitiate the 
spirit of Hwan, when the daughter of his mur- 
derer should be presented as the wife of his son! 

Par. 10. Hoo was in Ch‘ing,—in the north- 
west of the pres. district of Yuen-woo( =I 0) 
dep. Hwae-k‘ing. It is supposed the meeting 
had reference to the impending marriage. 


Twenty-fourth year. 
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In the duke’s twenty-fourth year, in spring, in the 
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king’s third month, he carved the rafters of [duke] 
Hwan’s temple. 

There was the burial of duke Chwang of Ts‘aou. 

In summer, the duke went to Ts‘e to meet his bride. 


In the eighth month, his wife, the lady Kéang, entered 
On Mow-yin, the great officers belonging to the ducal 


House, and their wives, had an interview with her, 


In winter, the Jung made an inroad into Ts‘aou, when 
Ke of Ts‘aou fled to Ch‘in, and Ch‘ih returned to 


2 
3 
4 In autumn, the duke arrived from Ts‘e. 
5 
[the capital] 
6 
and presented offerings of silks. 
7 There were great floods. 
8 
Ts‘aou. 
9 The duke of Kwoh— 
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Par.1. This act was of the same nature as 
the painting the pillars in par. 8 of last year. 
Tso-she says:—‘ This was another act contrary 
to rule. Yu-sun (the designation of K‘ing (Be) 
a great officer, the master of the Workmen. See 


the Bi ah, @ ah, 3d art.] remonstrated, 


saying, ‘ Your subject has heard that economical 
moderation is the reverence of virtue, and that 
extravagance is one of the greatest of wicked- 
nesses. Our former ruler possessed that reverent 
virtue, and you are as it were carrying him on 
to that great wickedness;—is not this what 
should not be?”’ Kuh-léang tells us that the 
rule for the rafters of the temple of a son of 
Heaven was that they should be hewn, and 
rubbed smooth, and then polished bright with a 
fine stone, while in that of the prince of a State 
the rafters were only hewn, and rubbed smooth, 
and in that of a great officer they were simply 
hewn. 

Parr. 8, 4. The duke went himself, acc. to 
the ancient custom, to meet his bride, and then 
on his return, announced his arrival in the ances- 
tral temple, which was also according to rule. 

Par. 5. On this par. Maou K‘e-ling says :— 
* As the duke met the lady Kéang in person, he 
ought to have entered with her on the same 
day. As to the reason of their entering on dif- 
ferent days, Kung-yang (as expounded by Too 


Yu) thinks that as Ming Jin [the duke’s earlier 
mistress of the harem], was in the palace, Kéang 
was unwilling to enter, and must have made 
the duke agree to remove Ming Jin, while she 
herself came leisurely on. And so also it was 
that, when she entered the capital on the day 
Ting-ch‘ow, she did not immediately present her- 
self in the ancestral temple; but it was the next 
day, Mow-yin, when she repaired thither, and 
the ceremony of giving audience to the wives of 
the great officers who were related to the duke 
by consanguinity, was gone through.’ Here 
surely is an example where the rule about the 


meaning of ; Mentioned on I. ii. 2, cannot be 


applied. Where was the hostility here on the 
part of the ‘enterer,’ or the ‘unwillingness to 
receive’ on the part of the ‘entered?’ Yet Kuh- 
léang would make it out that the term indicates 
a kind of horror in the temple at the entrance of 
the daughter of the man who had murdered 
duke Hwan! 


Pen. HE HEA KS 
, ‘the wives of great officers of fhe same 


surname as the duke.’ Many of them would 
have received other clan-names, but they were 


all Kes Hie. #7) FA, FA et Fy Bi: 


‘The first interview, when introductory presents 
were used, was called Bi: The aK, used pro- 
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perly of gifts of silks, may also comprehend other 
offerings,—such as gems. ‘The interview spoken 
of took place in the ancestral temple, on the new 
wife’s first appearance there, nearly equivalent 
to our celebration of a marriage in a church. 
The great offices were there officially, and at 
such a time their wives accompanied them. In 
the compendious style of the narrative of the 
paragraph, the student may think that only the 


wives are spoken of, but we must take K Kk 


asin apposition with — ix, and not under 


its regimen. This appears clearly from the 
Chuen :—‘ In autumn, when Gae Kéang arrived, 
the duke made the wives of the great officers, 
at their first interview, offer silks and gems ;— 
which was contrary to rule. Yu-sun said, “The 
offerings of males are, the greatest of them, gems 


and silks, and the lesser, birds and animals 


[that & sometimes = Bax, see the Ey fel 


BS ss, Se J\),—the different things illus- 
trating their rank. But the offerings of women, 
are only nuts, dates, and pieces of dried flesh,— 
to show their respect. Now males and females 
use the same offerings ;—there is no distinction 
between them. But the distinction between 
males and females is a grand law of the State, 
and that it should be confounded by the duchess 
surely is what should not be.”’ 

[The Chuen continues here the narrative after 
par. 3 of last year about the affairs of T'sin:— 
‘Sze Wei of Tsin again took counsel with all the 
other scions of the ruling House, and got them to 
put to death the two sons of the Yéw family, 
He announced the fact to the marquis, saying 
‘Things are in progress. It will not take more 
than two years to relieve you of all trouble.” ’] 

Par. 7. See on IT. 1, 5. 

Par. 8. Ke here is said by Too Yu to have 


been we {it -F., ‘the heir-son of Ts‘aou.’ 


He must therefore have succeeded to his father 
in the end of the last year (see XXIII.9), and 
he is here mentioned without any title because 
of his weakness and incompetency to ‘hold his 
own.’ ‘Too also says that Ch‘ih was duke He, 
who follows, in the list of lords of T's‘aou, after 
duke Chwang. But the Historical Records say 
that He’s name was E HS): and make no men- 
tion of any Ch‘th. Wehave not the information 
necessary fully to elucidate the paragraph. 


Kang-yaog rate— Jf fa EY BB AN, 
joining on the two characters of the next par., 
and understanding the whole thus:—There was 
a duke of Kwoh whose name was Ch‘th. He 
had lost his own territory, and now finding 
Ts‘aou without a lord, he entered and took pos- 
session of it! 

Par.9. ‘This paragraph is plainly incomplete, 
unless we suppose that UN should be Ta and 
then the meaning would be ‘Kwoh perished.’ 
Compare 4% , in V. xix. 7. 

The latter way of dealing with the par. is 
adopted by many, and in support of it a passage 
is quoted by Maou from the writings of the 
philosopher Kwan, the marquis of Ts‘e’s prime 
minister [This is a mistake. The passage is in 


Léw Héang’s th FF yf —=]:— Duke Hwan 
of Ts‘e went to Kwoh, and asked an old man how 
the State had come to ruin. The reply was. 
“Jt was because our lord loved the good and 
hated the evil.” “According to your words,” 
said the duke “he was a worthy prince. How 
could he come to ruin?” The old man answered, 
“He loved the good, but he was unable to 
employ them. He hated the bad, but he was 
unable to put them away. Therefore it was the 
State perished.” 

Possibly, we ought to read Pg ay ; but even 
then, it is not known where this Kwoh was. 


Twenty-fifth year. 
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In the [duke’s] twenty-fifth year, in spring, the marquis 


of Chtin sent Joo Shuh to Loo with friendly inquiries. 


oo bo 


In summer, in the fifth month, on Kwei-ch‘ow, Soh, 


marquis of Wei, died. 
In the sixth month, on Sin-we, the first day of the moon, 


the sun was eclipsed, when we beat drums, and offer- 
ed victims at the altar of the land. 


Or He 


The duke’s eldest daughter went to her home in Ke. 
In autumn, there were great floods, when we beat drums, 


and offered victims at the altar of the land, and at 


the [city] gates. 


6 In winter, duke [Hwan’s] son Yéw went to Ch‘in. 


Par. 1. isreadas¥ , Joo, the clan-name of 
a family of Ch‘in, connected with the ruling house. 
FL is the individual’s designation. Tso-she 


says that now ‘first was a contract of friendship 
made with Ch‘in;’ meaning first since the in- 
vasion of the western borders of Loo by Ch‘in in 
the duke’s 19th year. He adds that the designa- 
tion of the messenger is used and not the name, 
to express commendation of his mission; but 
such a canon for the use of names, &c., is with- 
out foundation. And so is the rule insisted on 
by Kuh-léang, that the designation shows that 
Joo’s official appointment in Ch'in had been 
confirmed by the king. 
Par. 2. Soh;—see II. xvi. 5; II. vi. 2. 


Par. 3. This eclipse took place in the morn- 
ing of the 18th May, B.C. 668. With regard 
to the ceremonies which are mentioned, the 
Chuen says they were ‘extraordinary,’ adding: 
—‘Only on the first day of the moon in the Ist 
month [i.e., of summer], when no encroachment 
of the Yin influence (on the months of the 
year] had yet begun,on occasion of an eclipse of the 
sun, did they present offerings of silk at the altars 
of the land, and beat drums in the court.’ The 


Chuen, on the 17th year of duke Ch‘aou RD, 
par. 2, says that ‘the king did not have his table 


spread so liberally as usual, and made drums be. 


beaten at the altars of the land; and that princes 
of States presented offerings of silk at the altars, 
and had drums beaten in their courts.’ Now in 
the text the drums are beaten at the altars,—one 
irregular thing; and victims are offered instead 
of silks;—another. As to Tso-she’s statement 
that the things he mentions were done only on 
the lst month of summer, when the masculine 


energies of nature were all predominant, it may 
be doubted whether the HE in the sentence 


HE iE Wy is correctly taken by Too 


Yu (whom I have followed) in the sense of 
‘only.’ The same observances took place, pro- 
bably, at all eclipses. That in the Shoo, IILiv. 
4, in connection with which we have them, was 
in the 9th month of Héa. 


Par. 4. On the lst par. of the 27th year, Too 
observes that ‘the eldest Ke’ here was duke 
Chwang’s daughter. She must have been so, 
for any daughter of his father would, long ere 
this time, have been married away. Many cri- 
tics dwell on the fact that nothing has been said 
here about the meeting of the lady, as in the 
marriage of duke Yin’s daughter Lii.5. The 
point is unimportant. The husband was not 
the marquis of Ke, but his son. 


Par. 5. The calamity of ‘great floods’ has 
been mentioned several times; but this is the 
first mention of special deprecatory services on 
such an occasion. Perhaps the regular cere- 
monies were now first departed from. ‘The 
Chuen says:~—‘ The observances here were also 
extraordinary. On all occasions of calamities 
from the hand of Heaven, there were offerings 
of silks, and not of victims. And drums were 
not beaten, excepting on the presage of calami- 


ties by the sun and moon.’ ‘Too defines FA aa 


PA, ‘the city gates,’ which is doubtless 
correct. But the Chuen says nothing about the 
drumming and sacrificing at them. Kung- 
yang says it was improper; but I do not know 
of any authority for his saying so. 
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[The Chuen, continuing the narrative of the 
affairs of T'sin, appended to par. 6 of last year, 
says:—'Sze Wei of Tsin got all the other scions of 
the ruling House to put to death all the branches 
of the Yéw family, after which he walled Tseu 
fur them to reside in. In winter, the marquis 





i of Tsin besieged Tseu, and slew all the sons of 


the former marquises.’] 

Par. 6. This Yéw was an own brother of 
duke Chwang,—a mau of virtue and ability. 
His visit here to Ch‘in was to return the 
‘friendly inquiries’ from that State in the 
spring. 


Twenty-sixth year. 
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In his twenty-sixth year, in spring, the duke invaded 
In summer, the duke arrived from the invasion of the 


Ts‘aou put to death one of its great officers. 
In autumn, the duke joined an officer of Sung and an 


officer of Ts‘e in invading Seu. 
5 In winter, in the twelfth month, on Kwei-hae, the first 
day of the moon the sun was eclipsed. 


Parr. 1,2,4.. The Ist and 4th paragraphs are 
probably both descriptive of operations against 
the Jung. Accepting the position of the Jung 
which most troubled Loo as given correctly in 
the note on I.ii.1, they were within the limits 
of the ancient Seu-chow of Yu,—see the Shoo 
III. i. Pt. i. 28 ; and though the State of Seu in 
the time of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw was not 80 exten- 
sive as the old Seu-chow, the Jung, we may con- 
clude, found sympathy and support from it. 
We know that the Jung of Seu were a thorn in 
the State of Loo from its commencement ;—see 
the Shoo, V.xxix.1. Dukes Yin and Hwan 
kept on good terms with them (I. ii.1,4: II. 
ii. 8); but hostile relations prevailed in the time 
of Chwang [XVIII.2). Ts‘e attacked the Jung 
on behalf of Loo in his 20th year; but we find 
them here still unsubdued. That the marquis 
of Loo should join officers of Sung and Ts‘e in 
the expedition against Seu seems to show that 
Loo was principally interested in it. 


The lords of the State of Seu were viscounts, 
whose chief town was 80 le north from the pres. 


Sze-chow ii" pH ) in Gan-hwuy. They pro- 
fessed the same ancestry as the State of Ts‘in 
(ZS ), and were of course Yings (es). 


[To parr. 1,2. The Chuen appends :—‘ In spring, 
Sze Wei of Tsin became grand minister of Works, 
and in summer, he enlarged the walls of Kéang, so 
as to secure a greater depth for the palace.’] 

Par. 8. Tso-she says nothing on this par. 
We do not know who the officer put to death 
was, nor what was the offence charged against 
him ; and the par. should be left in this obscurity, 
like the 8th of the 24th year, also relating to 
the affairs of Ts‘aou. 

[To par. 4, the Chuen appends:—‘In autumn, 
a body of men from Kwoh made an incursion 
into Tsin, ; and in winter, another body did the 


same.’ | 
Par. 5. This eclipse took place in the morn- 


ing of the 3d. Nov., B. C. 667. 
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1 In his twenty-seventh year, in spring, the duke had a 
meeting with his eldest daughter, [married to the 
heir] of Ke, in T‘aou. 

2 In summer, in the sixth month, the duke had a meet- 
ing with the marquis of Ts‘e, the duke of Sung, the 
marquis of Ch‘in, and the earl of Ch‘ing, when they 
made a covenant together in Yéw. 

3 In autumn, duke [Hwan’s] son, Yéw, went to Ch‘in to 
the burial of Yuen Chung. 

4 Jn winter, the duke’s eldest daughter—she of Ke—came 
[to Loo]. 

5 K‘ing of Keu came to meet the duke’s third daughter 
as his bride. : 
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6 The earl of Ke appeared at our court. 
7 The duke had a meeting with the marquis of Ts‘e in 


Shing-puh. 


Par.1. Tsou is said by Too Yu to have been 
in Loo; and the K‘ang-he edition gives its site 
as 50 le to the south of the city of Puh Chow 


FE HH ), dep. Ts‘aou-chow. But Keang Yung 


GL IK) observes that Ke lay east from Loo, 


and that Puh Chow is in what was the western 
part of the State, so that it is not likely the lady 
would have crossed Y.oo to meet her father. 


He therefore concludes that Wk is the same as 


Ak mentioned in the Chuen under par. 4 of 
the 7th year of duke Ch‘aou, and to be referred 
to the pres. dis. of Sze-hwuy, dep. Yen-chow. 
This, no doubt, is the better identification. 
Tso-she condemns the meeting, saying:— 
‘There was no proper occasion for it. The son 
of Heaven is supposed to make no tour of inspec- 
tion unless it be for the publication of righteous- 
ness; the prince of a State to make no move- 
ment unless it be on the people’s business; and 
a minister not to go beyond the boundaries 
of the State unless by his ruler’s commmand.’ 
Possibly, however, there may have been circum- 
stances which justified it. Ch‘oh Urh-k‘ang 


a=s ie] He; of the Ming dyn., Ist part of 
17th cent.), for instance, supposes that the pride 
and jealousy of the duke’s young Ts‘e wife may 
have rendered a preliminary meeting necessary, 
before this daughter of the duke could pay the 
visit of duty mentioned in par. 4. 

Par.2. Comp. XVI.4. The place of meeting 
here is the same, and we have also the phrase 


fl BB, in both para. Tso-she says the covenant 


was made ‘on occasion of the submission of 
Ch‘in and Ch‘ing.’ ‘Too, in explanation, of the 
Chuen, refers to the troubles of Ch'in in 
Chwang’s 22d year, when Ts‘e received King- 
chung who had fled from it, and to the fact of 
the earl of Ch‘ing having made a treaty with 
Ts‘oo in the 25th year, so that the loyal affection 
of the two States to Ts‘e might be doubted, but 
a good understanding was now come to. 

Par. 3. Yuen is the clan-name, and Chung 
the designation, which is here given, because, 
after the death of a minister, the rule was to 
mention him by it, and not his name. The 
Chuen says that the journey of Yéw was 
‘contrary to rule,’ and adds that Yuen-chung 
was an old friend of Ke Yéw. But the 
journey, acc. to the Chuen on par. 1, was 
only ‘contrary to rule,’ if it was made with- 
out the prince’s authority. Chang Héah, Woo 
Chiing, and Wang K‘ih-hwan, all advocate 
the view that Ke Yéw had obtained that sanction; 
and the K‘ang-he editors further add that. if he 


had not done sc, the character yi would not 
have been used of his journey. 





Par. 4. The Chuen says this visit was Fat | 
ge, ‘a return to salute her parents.” Sucha | 


visit was due once a year while the parents were 
alive. The Chuen gives also the following can- 
on:—‘ When the daughter of the prince of a 
State comes back to visit her parents, only the 


word is used; when she returns divorced, 


the phrase AS fa is employed. When the 
wife of a prince goes to visit her parents it is 
said—YY a “she goes to such and such a 
State;” when she goes back divorced, it is said 
—ba Pe 3 . . 

There is here a narrative about the affairs of 
Tsin:—‘The marquis of Tsin was going to 
invade Kwoh, but Sze Wei said to him, “Do 
not do so now. ‘The duke of Kwoh is arrogant. 
If he on an occasion has got a victory over us, 
he will be sure to cast off and neglect his own 
people. If when he has lost their sympathy, we 
then attack him, though he may wish to make 
bead against us, who will co-operate with him? 
Now the cultivation of propriety and music, and 
the promotion of kindness and affection, are the 
means by which a spirit of fighting is produced. 
When the people are brought to be courteous in 
all their affairs, to delight in harmony, to love 
their relatives, and to grieve on the loss of them, 
then they can be employed to fight. Kwoh 
does not nourish those conditions, and, frequent- 
ly engaging in hostilities, its people will come 
to a condition of famine.” ”] 

Par. 5. Here K‘ing, a great officer of Keu, 
comes himself to meet a daughter of the duke, 
whom he had sought in marriage. A great 
officer of Loo, of the surname Ke, would have 
been the agent of the duke in all the preliminary 
arrangements. That this has not been mention- 


‘ed does not indicate that there was anything 
| irregular or improper in the transaction. 


Par. 6. In IL ii.5 the lord of Ke has the title 
of marquis. As he has here only the title of 
earl, Too Yu concludes that his rank must have 
been reduced by the king;—which king is not 
known. It may have been Hwan, Chwang, He, 
or Hwuy. 

[The Chuen adds here:—‘The King sent 
Léaou, earl of Shaou, to convey to the marquis 
of Ts‘e his appointment of him fo the presidency 
of the States, and to ask him to attack Wei, be- 
cause the marquis of it had raised ‘Tsze-t‘uy to 
the throne (See the 2d Chuen appended to 


ENING? } 


Par. 7. Shing-puh was in Wei,—in the pres. 


! dis. of Ts‘aon, dep. Ts‘aou-chow. It was near 


to the borders of the State of Ts‘aou. Too says 


i this mecting was preliminary to the punishment 


of Wei, with which the king had charged the 
marquis of Tse. See the last Chuen. 
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2 Ja EO SR ne Fe RAB iy 
fe 5c Fi tH aN Be R79 RE or Hd A 
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XXVIII. 1 In the [duke’s] twenty-eighth year, in spring, in the 
king’s third month, on Keah-yin, an army of Ts‘e 
invaded Wei. The men of Wei and the men of 
Ts‘e fought a battle, when the men of Wei re- 
ceived a disgraceful defeat. 

2 In summer, in the fourth month, on Ting-we, So, 
viscount of Choo, died. 
3 Jn autumn, King invaded Ching. 
4 The duke joined an officer of Ts‘e and an officer of 
Sung in relieving Ch‘ing. 

In winter we enclosed Mei. 

There was a great want of wheat and rice. 

Tsang-sun Shin represented the case to Ts‘e, [and ob- 

tained leave] to buy grain there. 


STD ON 


Par. 1. K »—see on IL. xiii. 1. Tso-she | great Jung, bore Ch‘ung-urh, and the other, who 
says here:—‘In spring, the marquis of Ts‘e in- | ¥48 of the small Jung, bore E-woo. When Tsin 
vaded Wei; defeated the army of Wei in battle; invaded the Le Jung, their chief, a baron, gave 
declared the command he had received from | him to wife his daughter, Le Ke, who bore a son 
the king; took bribes and returned.’ It appears | Called He Ts‘e, while her younger sister bore him 
from this account that the marquis of Tse him- | Ch‘oh-tsze. Le Ke became the favourite with the 
self took part, if we ought not to say commanded, | uke, and wished to get her son declared his 
in the invasion and defeat of Wei; and hence | Successor. In order to this, she bribed two offi- 
arises a difficulty in accounting for the first | CCTS» who were favourites with him, —Léang- woo, 

; of the outer court, and another, Woo from Tung- 

- Too Yu thinks that the announcement | kwan, and got them to speak to the marquis to 

of the affair to Loo was so constructed as to | thiseffect:—‘ K‘éuh-yuh contains your lordship’s 
make it appear that only an officer was in | ancestral temple; P-oo and Urh-k‘euh are your 
charge of the army, and so the shame of accept- | boundary cities. They should not be without 
ing bribes might be averted from the marquis. | their lords residing in them. If your ancestral 
Whatever be thought of this view, it proceeds | city be without its lord, the people will not feel 


awe; if the others be without their lords, that 
on the acknowledgmentiol yx XK as properly willlead the J ung to form encroaching projects. 


meaning ‘an officer of Ts‘e,’ and does not sanction | When they do so, the people will despise the 
the idea that the marquis is here purposely ! government as being remiss;—to the harm of 
called +a man,’ or ‘an officer,’ to signify the | the State. If the hcir-apparent be put in charge 
sage’s disapprobation of his conduct. But we | of K‘éuh-yuh, and Ch‘ung-urh and E-woo be 
need not depart from the usual application of | put in charge, the one of P‘oo, and the other of 

The marquis accompanied the armny, but Urh-k‘éuh, this will both awe the people and keep 
he did not command it. This is the view of the Jung” in fear, nd display, moreover, your 


: : >" | lordship’s effective rule.” She made them both 
Maou. Woo Ching thought that the marquis : say further, ‘The wide territory of the Teih will 


t 
. . Ny os : q s . 
remained in Shing-puh, expecting that a small | inthis way be a sort of capital of Tsin. Is it not 
| 
i 
| 
| 





demonstration would be enough to coerce Wei | right thus to extend the country of the State?” 
into submission, whereas the army of Wei rashly ‘The marquis was pleased with these suggest- 
provoked a battle. This account of the matter | jons, and in the summer he sent his eldest son 
derives confirmation from the (ey A preceding | to reside in K*éuh-yuh, Ch‘ung-urh to reside in 

uD the city of P‘oo, and E-wooin K‘éuh. Thus all 
his other sons were sent away to the borders, 
and only the sons of Le Ke and her sister were 
daughter of the House of Kéa, who had no sauees eas Alo casas bet Sie Wo syee 
child. Afterwards he committed incest with | 22d Le Ke slandered the others, and got He-ts‘e 
his father’s concubine T's‘e Kéang, by whom he | appointed heir to the State. The people of 
had a daughter who becanie wife of duke Muh of Tsin called the two Woo the pair of ploughers.’] 


rye mt Shin-si =) < é yeo% ‘3 = i 

Ts in, and ason Shin-sing, w hom he, after his - Par. 2. This So had been viscount of Choo 

father’s death, acknowledged as his heir. Subse- | fe 1Dy H ded by hi 
uently he marricd two ladies from among the ; 10% 1* years. He was succeeded Dy his son, 

q 5 § 


Jung, the one of whom, called Hoo Ke of the | Keu-ch‘0o Ge > 
» 


Hix A in the second part of the par. 


[The Chuen here resumes its account of the 
affairs of ‘I'sin:—‘ Duke Héen of sin married a 
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Parr. 3,4. King,—see on X.5. In par. 4, ! them might be called a too. From the Chuen 


rin +o 3 
after Kunsvank has _| on Li.3, it appears that the too were of three 
AR AK ung-yang rx oe XK | degrees. The ground of distinction between 


The Chuen has :—‘ T'sze-yuen, chief-minister of | cities and towns in England is not in all cases 
Ts‘oo, wished to seduce the widow of king Wan, clearly ascertained. ‘There is an interesting 
and made a hall by the side of her palace, where coincidence between Tso‘s statement that an an- 
he set on foot exhibitions of dancers. When | cestral temple constituted a city in China and 
the lady heard them, she wept, and said, “Our | the view that it is the cathedral of a bishop 
deceased lord by means of these dances practised | which constitutes one in England] 

preparations for war. But now the minister Par. 6. Ying-tah says on thiss’The wheat 
makes no use of them against our enemies, but | was ripe in the summer, and the labours with 
exhibits them by the side of me, waiting solitary | the rice were completed in autumn; but this 
for my death;—is not this strange?” One of | entry is made under winter, because then there 
her attendants repeated these words to Tsze- | was fully discovered the insufficiency of the 
yuen, who said, “ She does not forget the duty of | harvest in the other seasons,’ 

surprising our enemies, while I on the contrary , Par. 7, Tsang-sun Shin weAbeiter nea by 


have forgotten it.” hi i i i 
: . . is designation and hon. title.— Vin- 
‘In autumn, with 600 chariots, he invaded = : Meee un 


Ch‘ing, and entered its ferritory by the barrier-gate | Chung (2 4h )- He belonged to a dis- 
of Kéeh-téeh. He himself, with Tow Yu-kéang, ; tinguished and loyal family in Loo. We have 
Tow Woo, and King-che Puh-pe, led the way with | his great grandfather, Tsang He-pih, in the 
streamers flying; while Tow Pan, Wang-sun Yéw, | Chuen on I.v.1; and his grandfather, Tsang 
and Wang-sun He, brought up the rear. Allthe } Gae-pih, in that on ID.ii.4. Gae-pih appears 
chariots entered by the Shun gate, and advanced | again in the Chuen on III. xi. 3, by his surname 
to the market place on the high way. The port- | and name,—Tsang-sun Tah. In that Chuen the 
cullis gate, leading to the city, however, was open, ; name Tsang Wan-chung occurs, but the text 
and people were coming out who spoke the | must be corrupt. In Chwang’s 6th year, Wan- 

dialect of oe: Aezeyten said, ‘Ah, there ' chung was but a young boy. , 

are men in Ch‘ing!” When the princes came x = 
to relieve it, the army of Ts‘oo ectronted in the Sear nid: ob Hoth tae F gers ald gto 
night; and when the people of Ch‘ing were ask leave,’ but I prefer to take it as in the trans- 
about to flee to T‘ung-k‘éw, their spies brought Jation. Shin’s proceeding, T’so-she says, was 
word that there were birds about the tents of according torule. But many critics condemn 
Ts‘oo, so they stopped their flight.’ it, as if he had gone privately, unauthorized. 
Par. 5. Mei was a town of Loo of no great ney a a account, however, in the 

size,—in the west of pres. Tung-p‘ing Chow, = 4 = Van- 
dept. T‘ae-gan. Rune and Kuh bok read | Bs BH? bi call +. Se ee eee ane 
ai oak cee : recommends the measure to duke Chwang, and 
. Tso-she says: ‘Mei was not a city (ff). obtains leave to go to T's‘e. He took with him 








All towns having an ancestral temple, with the valuable offerings to duke ITwan to support his 
Spirit-tablets of former rulers, were called cities | T¢1est ho, Vit Me spagnaniniy proper, 10 

: him, returned them, while he allowed grain to 
E5195 those without such a temple were called | be sold to Loo. 


; : Kung and Kuh say that there ought to ha 
towns( (,)- Walling a town iscalled chuh (3); been no necessity, on one year’s dearth, to apaly 


walling a city is called shing BR? According to for ues Ppeenie State; and that the 
dig -aechanttt ieaobcnd TLE Mel was, aoe prince who had not stores accumulated, sufficient 


: : for th f 7 i 
built, but only that it was enclosed, though not Sido hiiak Set erase pty tea meee 


, a State. That there was not sufficient isi 
with the strong wall which would have served | ; i Saag kal ieee 
for thesdefinee oF a Cie. in the State itself for the emergency shows how 


: : inefficient the government of Chwan 

[Tso-she’s account of Too and Yih, cities and | Where there is no commerce with oe tae 
towns, is not very clear. Unless the capital of | tions, a kingdom can only provide for the 
a State were changed, how could there be ances- | occurrence of bad years by the accumulated 
tral temples, with tablets of the former rulers, | supcrabundance of good ones; but such super- 
anywhere but in it? Maou observes that the | abundance requires not only benignant skies 
clans springing from the descendants of the | but a good government and a well-ordered in- 
princes would of course have a tablet of the | dustrious, people as well. It must be long since 
prince to whom they traced their origin in their | China had a supply of one year’s provisions 
ancestral temple; and the principal city held by ; accumulated in its granaries, 





Twenty-ninth year. 


Mise — AMKHE Be He — 
net Akt A AL BA ME AE, 
R ESA OO BAA 


his stables. 


BA EI KE an 


R 
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In the [duke’s] twenty-ninth year, in spring he repaired 


In summer, a body of men from Ch‘ing made an in- 


cursion into Heu. 


2 
3 In autumn, there was [a plague of] fez insects. 
4 In winter, [duke Yin’s] third daughter—she of Ke— 


died. 


5 We walled Choo and Fang. 


Par.1. Maou says, HF Bi E +E ra ary 
‘the term HF denotes the repairing of the old.’ 
This seems to be the correct interpretation, 
Ho Héw says that the repairing of an old thing 
is called HF if additions be made to the old, 
the character 4 is used; when a thing is 
made for the Ist time, we say oR. Others, how- 
ever, will have it that in this case the old stables 
were removed, and entirely new ones erected. 
E.g. Ch'ing Twan-héoh FE Vint Bh. ; Yuen 


oon) 3 HLL HE i — HHS 


Kuh-léang says that by AE ae we are 


to understand oe Be the duke’s stables.’ 


The special import of Aue is not known. We 
might translate it ‘long ;’ and Wang Paou (£ 


4B.) aptly compares with it the ‘long treasury 


(fe ip’ mentioned Ana. XI. xiii.1. As to 


the character of the transaction, Tso-she ob- 
serves that ‘it was unseasonable. The horses 
were let out of their stables at the vernal equi- 
nox, when the day and night were of equal 
length, and brought back at the autumnal.’ 
The season of Chow’s spring, or Héa’s winter, 
therefore was not the time to repair the stables. 

Par. 2. The Chuen here gives definitions of 
terms:—‘ An expedition with bells and drums 
was called AX (an attack or invasion); one 
without them, Ae (a stealthy incursion); one 
made quickly and with a small force, BE (a 
surprise).’ 

Par. 3. Tso-she says that these fei constitut- 
ed ‘a plague ;—and that the appearance of such 





creatures was not recorded unless they amounted 
to a plague. The canon is probably applicable 
here, but the appearance of unusual things is 
also found, where the idea of their being a 


lague is inadmissible. But what the E were 
P 


is much disputed. Léw Héang, Ho Héw, and 
others, think they were a kind of bug, produced 
in Yueh, and extraordinary in Loo. More likely 
is the opinion of others that the fei was a kind of 


locust, that called the A AB’, — the A ih 
of the She; known also as the 2 Fike ih 


Léw Chiang (23 #iz A.D. 1019-1077) ab- 
surdly identifies the fei with a monster mentioned 


in the [J VE. $K.—‘like an ox, with a white 


head, one eye, and a dragon’s tail,’ &. 


Par, 4. FL ii, — see I. vii. 1: III. xii. 1. 


There was no State of Ke FD now; but the 


lady for her worthiness retains her title. 
Par. 5. Choo was 30 de to the south-west of 


the pres. dis. city of Choo-shing 3B HR) dep. 
Ts‘ing-chow. Fang has occurred several times, 
The Chuen says the walling of these was sea- 
sonable, and adds:—‘ With regard to all labours 
in building, when the first stars of the Dragon 
[see on the Shoo, I. 5] appeared [the lith 
month of Chow], the labours of husbandry were 
tinished, and the pcople were warned to prepare 
for these others. When the Ho (Fire) star 
appeared (after the previous ones), the materials 
were all ready for use. When Mercury culmi- 
nated at dusk, the work should be going on. 
By the solstice, all should be finished.’ 

[The Chuen adds:—‘P‘e of Fan rebelled 


t 
‘ against the king.’] 
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Thirtieth year. 
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. LEB aE 
XXX. 1 It was the [duke’s] thirtieth year, the spring, the king’s 


first month. 


In summer, [our] troops halted at Ch‘ing. 

3 In autumn, in the seventh month, a body of men from 
Ts‘e reduced Chang. 

4 Inthe eighth month, on Kwei-hae, we buried [duke 
Yin’s] third daughter,—her of Ke. 

5 In the ninth month, on Kang-woo, the first day of the 
moon, the sun was eclipsed, when we beat drums 
and offered victims at the altar of the land. 

6 In winter, the duke and the marquis of Ts‘e met on the 
Loo side of the Tse. 

7 An officer of Ts‘e invaded the hill Jung. 


[The Chuen inserts after par. 1:—‘In spring, 
the king commanded the duke of Kwoh to punish 


P‘e of Fan; and in summer, in the 4th month, | 
on P‘ing-shin, the duke entered Fan, seized , 
| t | prepared for any troubles on the borders of Loo. 
Par. 2. Ch‘ing,—see IT. vi.2. Tso-she’s text | 


has no ait before RK; but the want does not | 


Chung-p‘e, and carried him to the capital.’] 


affect the meaning. By Fil we are to under- 
stand a small body of troops under the command 
of a great officer. Maou observes that the Bit. 


spoken of Loo, is equivalent to the A: so often 





The troops in the text had probably been 
despatched from the capital, in consequence of 
Ts‘e’s threatening Chang (in next par.);—to 
defend Chang, as Kuh-leang says, or to be 


They stopped, however, at Ch‘ing through fear 
of Ts‘e. 

{The Chuen continues here the narrative 
about the affairs of Tsoo from XXVIII. 4:— 
‘Yuen, son of king Woo of Ts‘oo, on his return 
from the invasion of Ch‘ing, took up his residence 
in the king’s palace. Tow Yih-sze remonstrated 
with him, and afterwards seized him and put 


used in speaking of the troops of other States. ; him in hand-cuffs. 
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‘In autumn, Tow Pan, duke of Shin [as the | 
viscount of ‘T's‘oo had usurped the title of king, | 
here one of his officers is styled duke], put 
Tsze-yuen to death. Tow T‘oo-woo-t‘oo be- 
came chief minister, and emptied his house | 
of everything to alleviate the difficulties of the 
State.’] 

Par. 3. Chang was a small State, whose chief | 
town was 60/e east of the city of Tung-p‘ing | 
Chow, dep. T*ae-gan. Its chiefs were Kéangs, and 
it is said to have been a Foo-yung of Ke GAED- 
But it seems to have been too distant from that 
State to be attached to it. K€ (héang), used 
actively, signifies to reduce. It indicates that 
little or no resistance was made ;—Chang surren- 
dered on the appearance of the enemy, and 
thenceforth was part of Ts‘e. 

Par. 4. Loo sent a great officer to superintend 
this service. 

Par. 5. This eclipse took place on the 21st 
August, B. C. 663. As to the observances em- 
ployed, see on XXV. 4. 





Par. 6. The river Tse (see the Shoo. IILi. Pt. 
i. 20,27: Pt. ii. 10) served as part of the boundary 
line between Ts‘e and Loo, and so we have 


HK Bs and Aa28, the Ts‘e side and the Loo 


side of the Tse. The hurried meeting here is 


| said by Tso-she, to have been to consult about 


the Hill Jung, who had reduced the State of 
Yen to great distress. 

Par. 7. The Hill Jung, or northern Jung, 
had their seat in the pres. dep. of Yung-p‘ing 
( ma 2p), Chih-le, in the north-east of that 


province. There is a most graphic account of 


this expedition in the 3) | ae one + -— 
le]: but I fear it is mostly fabulous. It proceeds 


on the supposition that the marquis of Ts‘e him- 
self conducted his troops, attended by Kwan 
Chung. Kung and Kuh also both think that 
he did so, but their view proceeds on a false 


interpretation of the phrase WK AK. See the 
note by the K‘ang-he editors in loc. 


Thirty-first year. 
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In his thirty first year, in spring, [the duke] built a 


XXXI. 1 
tower in Lang. 
2 In summer, in the fourth month, the earl of Séeh died. 
3 [The duke] built a tower in Séeh. 
4 In the sixth month, 


the marquis of Ts‘e came and 


presented [to the duke some of the] prisoners and 


spoils of the Jung. 


5 In autumn, [the duke] built a tower in Ts‘in. 
6 In winter, there fell no rain. 


Parr. 1, 3,5. This might be called a year of 
tower building. These various entries show how 
the duke was carrying his penchant in this re- 
spect toextravagance. Lang,—see I. ix. 4; etal. 
Séeh was in the south-east of the pres. dis. of 


Tang, dep. Yen-chow. Ts‘in was a little way 


south of the pres. dis. city of Fan (Fy dep. 


Ts‘aou-chow. 

Par. 2. See I. xi.1. There we have the ‘mar- 
quis’ of Séeh, and here only the earl. It is 
supposed that the rank of marquis had been 
reduced, as in the case of Ke, XXVII.6. Too 
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Yv thinks that the name of the earl is not given, 
because Loo had never covenanted with him. 
Many of the canons for the style, however, 
delivered in this way, are questionable. Yu 


Kaou AR A; Yuen dyn.) says here that the 


omission of the name and of the day of death is 
simply a defect of the text. 


Par. 4. tf here = ff. in VI. 5. +t sug- 


gests the idea of spoils rather than of prisoners of 
war, but I suppose they should both be included 
here. Ie - is used of offerings by an inferior to 
a superior, and, as used here, must intimate 


that the whole thing was a piece of vainglory 
and display on the part of the marquis of Ts‘e. 





The idea of a march past Loo, of the returning 
with ali the spoils displayed, which many of the 
critics have adopted from Kung-yang, is properly 
rejected by the K‘ang-he editors. The Chuen 
says :—‘ This affair was contrary to rule. When 
a prince has gained successes over any of the wild 
tribes, he presents the spoils to the king, who 
employs them to terrify other tribes. Spoils 
taken hy one State from another are not so 
presented; aud the princes do not send of their 
spoils to one another.’ 

Par. 5. This entry is made as of an unusual 
thing. Some of the critics say that as there 
were no crops on the grotind, the want of rain 
could do no harm. It would, however, occasion 
much suffering. 


Thirty-second year. 
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In the [duke’s] thirty-second year, in spring, he walled 


2 In summer, the duke of Sung and the marquis of Ts‘e 
met in Léang-k‘éw. 

3 In autumn, in the seventh month, on Kwei-sze, duke 
[Hwan’s] son, Ya, died. 


son, Pan, died. 


NAO Gr 


Par. 1. Tso-she says that ‘this walling of 
Séaou-kuh was on behalf of Kwan Chung,’ and 
Too Yu adds, in explanation, that duke Chwang, 
moved by the virtue of Hwan of Ts‘e, to gratify 
him walled the city which he had assigned to 
Kwan Chung, his adviser and minister. If this 
be correct, then Séaou-kuh was, as Too says, 
in Ts‘e, the same as the Kuh in VII.4, XXIII. 6. 
It occurs often hereafter, and always by the name 
of Kuh; and in a Chuen appended to X. xi. 9, it 
is said that duke Hwan walled it, and placed 
Kwan Chung in it. But that city is called 
Kuh, and never Séaou-kuh. Fan Ning, there- 
fore, has many followers, when he says that 
this was a town of Loo; and they urge that if 
Tso-she’s opinion were correct, the text would 


have HK before the name of the place. From 


the text alone we certainly conclude that Séaou- 
kuh belonged to Loo. 

Par. 2. Léang-k‘éw was in Ts‘e, 30/e to the 
east of the present dis. city of Shing-woo, dep. 
Ts‘aou-chow. Tso-she says that ‘the marquis 
of Ts‘e, with a view to punish Ts‘oo for its 
invasion of Ch‘ing [in the duke’s 28th year], 
called a meeting of the princes, and that the 
duke of Sung requested an interview with him 
before any of the others, in consequence of 
which they met here in Léang-k‘ew.’ ‘Too adds 
that the marquis was so pleased with this zeal, 
that he made the duke appear before himself 
in the account of their meeting! 

[The Chuen adds here a strange narrative:— 
‘In autumn, in the 7th month, there was the 
descent of a Spirit in Sin [Sin belonged to 
Kwoh]. King Hwuy asked Ko, the historio- 





In the eighth month, on Kwei-hae, the duke died in 
the State-chamber. 
In winter, in the tenth month, on Ke-we, the [duke’s] 


Duke [Hwan’s] son, K‘ing-foo, went to Ts‘e. 
The Teih invaded Hing. 


replied, “When a State is about to flourish, 
intelligent Spirits descend in it, to survey its 
virtue. When it is going to perish, Spirits also 
descend in it, to behold its wickedness. Thus 
there have been instances of States flourishing 
from Spirits appearing, and also of States perish- 
ing; cases in point might be adduced from the 
dynasties of Yu, Héa, Shang and Chow.” The 
king then asked what should be done in the 
case of this Spirit, and Ko replied, “Present to 
it its own proper offerings, which are those 
proper to the day on which it came.” The king 
acted accordingly, and the historiographer went 
to Kwoh, and presented the offerings. There he 
heard that the duke of Kwoh had been requesting 
the favour of enlarged territory from the Spirit, 
and on his return, he said, “‘ Kwoh is sure to 
perish. The duke is oppressive, and listens to 
Spirits.” 

The Spirit stayed in Sin six months, when the 
duke of Kwoh caused the prayer-master Ying, the 
superintendent of the ancestral temple K‘eu, and 
the historiographer Yin, to sacrifice to it, and the 
Spirit promised to give him territory. The his- 
toriographer Yin said, “ Ah! Kwoh will perish. 
I have heard that, when a State is about to 
flourish, is ruler receives his lessons from the 
people; and when it is about to perish, he 
receives his lessons from Spirits. The Spirits 
are intelligent, correct, and impartial. ‘Their 
course is regulated by the feelings of men. The 
slenderness of Kwoh’s virtue extends to many 
things;—how can any increase of territory be 
obtained ? ”] 


Par. 3. “Ya died.”"—He was in fact murder- 


grapher of the Interior, the reason of it, and he | ed, or done tu death, and the statement in the 


Year XXXII. 


text is fashioned to conceal the deed perpetrated. 
The Chuen relates:—‘ At an early time, the 
duke built a tower near the residence of the 
Chang family, from which he got a sight of 
Mang Jin [te ‘the eldest Jin.” Jin was the 
surname of the Changs], and followed her; but 
she shut the door against him. He then said 
he would make her his wife, when she consented 
t. his desires, cutting at the same time her arm, 
and with the blood making a covenant with him. 
She afterwards bore a son to the duke, who was 
called Pan. 

‘On occasion of a sacrifice for rain, the duke 
was discoursing on the subject at the residence 
of the Léang family, while his daughter was 
looking on at what was taking place. ‘The chief 
groom Loh was outside the wall, and attempted 
to made sport with her, which incensed her 
brother Pan, so that he ordered Loh to be 
scourged. When the duke heard of it, he said, 
**You should have had him put to death. He 
is not a man to be scourged. Loh is possessed 
of great strength, and can throw the cover of a 


carriage [The meaning of a here is much 


disputed] over the south gate.” 

‘When the duke was ill, he consulted his 
half-brother Shuh-ya about who should be his 
successor, and Ya said, ‘K‘ing-foo [Ya’s own 
full brother] has ability.” The duke also asked 
his full brother Ke-yéw, who replied that he 
would support Pan to the death. “A little 
ago,” said the duke, ‘Ya mentioned the ability 
of K‘ing-foo.” On this Ch‘ing Ke [Ch‘ing was 
the hon. title of Ke-yéw] sent a messenger with 
the duke’s order to command He-shuh [Shuh-ya. 
He was his hon. title] to wait in the family of 
the officer K‘éen-woo, where he made K-éen Ke 
present poison to him, with the message, “ Drink 
it, and your posterity shall be preserved in the 
State. If you do not drink it, you shall die, and 
your posterity shall be made no account of.” 
He drank the poison, returned as far as K‘wei- 
ts‘euen, and died. His son was made the first 
of the Shuh-sun family.’ 

The critics for the most part justify Ke-yéw 
for taking off Shuh-ya in the manner described 
in the Chuen. Yéw was the full brother of 
duke Chwang, and faithful, having the interests 
of the State at heart. K‘ing-foo and Shuh-ya 
were half-brothers of Chwang, themselves full 
brothers; and King-foo’s ambitious and crafty 
disposition was well known. He was carrying 
on a criminal intrigue with Gae Kéang, and 
his aim was to become marquis himself. From 
what occurred at the duke’s death-bed, it ap- 
peared to Ke-yéw that Ya was confederate wiih 
his brother, and he therefore took him off, as 


the best way to weaken K‘ing-foo, and secure 
the succession of Pan. Shih Keae ( Ay FP 
A.D. 1005—1057) discourses on the subject in 
the following way :—‘ Affection between bro- 
thers, and righteousness between ruler and 
subject :—neither of these things can be dis- 
pensed with. But if a paramount sway be 
allowed to the affection, it may happen that 
the righteousness cannot be maintained; and 
if it be allowed to the righteousness, it may 
happen that the affection cannot have its course. 
When such cases occur, it requires sagely wis- 
dom and virtue to deal in them aright. When 


king Woo died, Ais brothers Kwan and Ts‘ae led , 
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on Woo-king to rebel. If the ‘duke of Chow 
had regarded merely his affection for his bro- 
thers, the kingdom must have been ruined, and 
the young king imperilled. He would not 
sacrifice the kingdom to his own individual 
feelings, nor allow his private affection to over- 
rule the righteousness due from him as a subject 
to his sovereign; and so, in the strength of great 
righteousness, he punished his brothers with 
death. Zn the case before us, Shuh-ya wanted to 
raise K‘ing-foo to.the lordship of Loo. If Ke- 
yéw had regarded merely his affection for his 
brothers, K‘ing-foo must have become marquis, 
and Loo would have been thrown into confusion. 
Yéw would not allow his private feelings to 
prevent the discharge of his public duty, nor 
exchange for the life of one man the benefit of 
the whole State; and so, in the stern discharge 
of great public righteousness, he poisoned Ya. 
After ages can surely examine the nature of his 
deed. When the duke of Chow eut off his 
brothers Kwan and Ts‘ae, he proclaiined their 
guilt. When Ke-yéw poisoned Shuh-ya, he 
concealed the deed. The crime of the duke of 
Chow’s two brothers was displayed; the crime 
of He-shuh was still hidden, and could not be 
known. And hence it is that it appears in the 
text as if he had died a natural death.’ 


Par. 4. Be i is explained by Kung, Kuh, 


and others, ase i, ‘the right chamber.’ 
See the note in the Shoo, on V.xxii.10. The last 
or innermost of the gates of the king’s palace, 
or of the palace of the prince of a State, was 
called Be PA. and inside it were the apart- 


ments called ¢ts‘in (>). That character 
means ‘to sleep,’ but the és‘tn were not bed- 
rooms, in our sense of the term. They did not 
form part of the harem. There were three of 


them, —the Kaou (#3) or ‘High’ ts‘in, the 


Loo ts‘in, and the Séaou YZ» or ‘Small’ ¢ts‘in. 
The Loo was the State chamber, where the 
king or prince gave audience to his ministers, 
and sometimes feasted his guests; and here it 
was proper he should die, open to the visits of 
his ministers, and with none of his wives or 
female attendants about him. The Chuen says 
that ‘on the duke’s death, his son Pan succeeded 
to him, and stopped in the house of the officer 
Chang [As appears from the previous Chuen, the 
house of his mother’s family.]’ 

Par. 5. Here we have another concealment 
of the truth, for the new marquis was murdered, 
without any of the mitigating circumstances 
which have b2en urged to justify the deed of 
Ke-yéw in putting Shuh-ya to death. The 
Chuen says:—‘Kung-chung [K-ing-foo. Kung 
is the hon. title, and Chung the designation] 
employed the chief groom Loh to murder the 
young marquis Pan in the house of the Ohang 
family. Ching Ke then fled to Chitin, and 
another son of Chwang, known as.duke Min, was 
raised to the marquisate.’ With regard to the 
language of the paragraph, -F- Ree simply 
means ‘the son Pan.’ Pan had, indeed, succeed- 
ed to his father, but Chwang was still unburied. 
The year, moreover, had not closed, and a new 
rule had not been publicly inaugurated. The 


16 
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new marquis, therefore, is not acknowledged as 
such. His rule was abortive. He is not called 


A or LB, and his death is described by v3 
instead of Be. Instead of Co tc Kung and 


Kuh read 7, FE; but 7, Se was in the 11th 
month, not the 10th. 

Par. 6. K‘ing-foo had murdered Pan, and 
aimed to become marquis himself. Something, 
however, was in the way of his immediately ac- 
complishing his object, and here he goes to Ts‘e, 
probably to represent the things which had oc- 
curred in Loo in the manner most favourable to 
himself, and to pave the way for his further 


projects. Maou thinks that yn is a euphem- 
ism for Fp ; but there is no necessity for that 


view. But who had secured the succession of 
duke Min? The last two clauses of the last 


Chuen are BY 2 Jip BH, air BY Z. I 


have translated the concluding one passively ; 
>. 
but the K‘ang-he editors carry on BX zB to 


Ta as its subject. I donot see how Ch‘ing Ke, 


himself compelled to flee the State, could effect 
the acknowledgment of Min. Probably K‘ing- 
foo saw that if, after murdering one of Chwang’s 
sons, he proceeded at once to set the other a- 
side, public feeling would be too strong for him ; 
and he therefore co-operated with other officers 
in the designation of Min, then only 8 years 
old ;—meaning to deal with him ere long. 

Par. 7. Hing was a marquisate held by de- 
scendants of the duke of Chow. Its chief town 


was at first in the pres. dis. of Hing-t‘ae, GS 


Ee), dep. Shun-tih, Chih-le; but, in two years 
after this time, at a place 12 le to the south-west 
of the pres. dep. city of Tung-ch‘ang, Shan- 
tung. Teih is the general name for the wild 
tribes of the north. This is the first mention of 
them in the Ch‘un Ts‘éw. 
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as [the duke’s] first year, the spring, the king's first 


2 A body of men from Ts‘e [went to] relieve Hing. 
38 In summer, in the sixth month, on Sin-yéw, we buried our 


ruler, duke Chwang. 


4 In autumn, the duke made a covenant with the marquis of 


Ts‘e at Loh-koo. 


5 The officer Ke came back to Loo. 
6 In winter, Chung-sun of Ts‘e came [to Loo]. 


TITLE OF THE Boox.— A, ‘Duke Min.’ 
This was a son of duke Chwang, by a half-sister 
of the duchess Gae Kéang, one of the ladies, who 
accompanied her from Ts‘e to the harem of Loo 
in Chwang’s 24th year, and who is generally 
mentioned as Shuh Kéang AL 36). He 
could only be, therefore, about 8 years old at his 
father’s death. Called to the marquisate in 
consequence of the murder of his brother Pan, 
his own brief rule was closed in as hapless a 
manner byasimilarend. His name was K‘e-fong 


CBX FF). It appears in the Historical Records 


as ( BH ), because the emperor King ( =9 i) of 


the Han dynasty was also named K‘e CBD: 
and another K‘e could not appear in a work then 
published. The honorary title Min denotes— 


‘Victim of calamity in the State EE Ben 


Me A BD. 
Min’s rule embraced the years B.C. 660, 659. 
His lst year synchronized with the 16th of 


of king Hwuy CH); the 25th of Hwan ED 
of Ts‘e; the 16th of Héen G19) of Tsin; the 
8th of E ) of Wei; the 14th of Muh C559) 
of Ts‘ae; the 12th of Wan (30) of Ch‘ing; the 
Ist of Pan, duke Ch‘aou Cg US HE) of 
Ts‘aou ; the 32d of Seuen (‘fy’) of Ch‘in; the 


12th of Hwuy CHA) of Ke; the 21st of Hwan | 


(PR) of Sung; the 8d of Ch'ing (gh) of Ts‘in: 


and the 11th of Ch‘ing Oi) of Ts‘oo. 

Par.1. SeeonJ.i.l; IIL.i.1. Tso-she says that 
the par. does not conclude with ell PEs be- 
cause the State was in confusion. 

Par. 2. The Chuen has here :—‘ The Teih had 
invaded Hing. Kwan King-chung 4 was 
Kwan E-woo’s hon. title] said to the marquis of 
Ts‘e, “The Teih and Jung are wolves, to whom 
no indulgence should be given: within the States 
of the Great land, all are nearly related, and 
none should be abandoned; luxurious repose is 
a poison, which should not be cherished. The 
ode says, ‘Did we not long to return? But we 
were afraid of what was written in the tablets 
[The She, Part I].i. VIII.];’ meaning that the 
States should compassionate one another in 
calamities they were exposed to. I beg you to 
succour Hing, in accordance with what is com- 
mandedinthe tablets.” Onthisa force went from 


Ts‘e to succour Hing.’ HK mi indicates that 


the marquis of Ts‘e did not go to Hing himself, 
nor send a great officer. It would have been 
better if he had done so. See on V.i. 2. 

Par. 8. This interment took place late, ‘be- 
cause,’ says Tso-she, ‘of the troubles and 
confusion in the State.’ 

Parr. 4, 5. The Chuen says:—‘The duke 
covenanted with the marquis of ‘Ts‘e at Loh-koo, 
and besought him to restore Ke-yéw [who had 
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fled to Ch‘in. See the Chuen on III. xxxii.5]. | forces they extinguished the States of King, 


The marquis consented, and sent to call Yéw 
from Ch‘in, the duke halting at Lang to wait 
for him.’ On p.5 Tso says that the simple 
style Ke-tsze, ‘The Ke’ or ‘the officer Ke,’ 
indicates commendation. 

The child-marquis must have had the meet- 
ing with the marquis of Ts‘e arranged for him, 
and the question has been much discussed 
among the critics as to who suggested to him to 
request the return of Ke-yéw. Afterallthey have 
said, I think it may have proceeded from the 
boy himself. The Fil | iis gives a pretty 
account of his holding the marquis by the skirt, 
and asking him to bring Ke-yéw back to save 
him from K‘ing-foo. Koo-loh was in Ts‘e,—in 
pres. dis. of P‘ing-yin (= (52>), dep. T‘ae-gan. 

Par. 6. Chung-sun was an officer of Ts‘e,—a 
grandson of Chung, himself a son of duke Séang 


or duke He (ff Fh FRA Fh RS 


FH. The two characters are here used as an- 


other clan-name. His name was Tséaou pho. 
The Chuen says:—‘In winter, Chung-sun Tséaou 
of Ts‘e came to investigate the difficulties of our 
condition, and is here mentioned by his clan- 
name, in commendation. On his return he said, 
“If K‘ing-foo be not removed, the troubles of 
Loo will not have an end.” ‘ But how shall he 
be removed ?” asked the duke. “ Exciting troub- 
les without ceasing,” replied Tséaou, “he will 
destroy himself. You can wait for the issue.” 
The duke said, “May we now take Loo to our- 
selves?” Tséaou answered, “No. Loo still 
holds fast to the rules of Chow, and these are 
a sure foundation for a State. I have heard 
the saying, that when a State is about to perish 
its root must first be destroyed, and then the 
destruction of the branches and leaves will fol- 
low. While Loo does not abandon the rules of 
Chow, it will not be possible to move it. Let 
it be the object of your, grace to quiet the 
troubles of Loo, and be friendly to it. To be 
friendly with States that observe the rules of 
propriety ; to help those that have in them the 
elements of solidity and strength; to complete 
the separation of those that are divided and 
disaffected; and to overthrow those that are full 
of disorder and confusion:—these are the me- 
thods by which a prince with the functions of 
president among the States proceeds.”’ 

{The Chuen here returns to the affairs of 
Tsin :—‘ The marquis of Tsin formed two armies 
{See the Chuen after III. xvi.5) taking the 
command of the 1st one himself, while his eldest 
son Shin-sing commanded the other. Chaou 
Suh drove the marquis’s chariot, and Peih Wan 
was the spearman on his right. With these 


Hoh, and Wei BH; see on the title of the 


She, I. ix.) and on the return of the expedi- 
tion the marquis walled K‘éuh-yuh for his son, 
gave King to Chaou Suh, and Wei to Peih 
Wan, constituting them great officers of Tsin. 
Sze Wei said to himself, “ The marquis’s eldest son 
will not get possession of the State. He has 
been separately established in a capital city 
{See the Chuen appended to III. xxviii. 1], 
and had the dignity of a high minister [as 
leader of the 2d army]. His greatness has al- 
ready culminated ;—how should he become mar- 
quis in adition to this? He had better make 
his escape to some other State, and not allow 
the charge of guilt to fall upon him. Might he 
not be satisfied to play the part of T‘ae-pih of 
Woo [See on Ana. VIJI.1]? He will still have 


an excellent fame:—how much better than to 
stay and let calamity come on him! Moreover, 
the proverb says, ‘If one’s heart have no flaw, 
what need he regret having no family?’ If 
Heaven mean to confer dignity on our eldest 
prince, shall there be no Tsin for him?” 

‘The diviner Yen said, “The descendants of 


Peih Wan are sure to become great. #10, 


000) is the completion of numbers, and Wei Bi 
=lofty) is a grand name. That his rewards 
should commence with this Wei is a proof that 
Heaven is opening up his way. With reference 
to the son of Heaven we speak of ‘the millions 
of the people ;’ with reference to the prince of a 
State, of ‘the myriads.’ Since, in the case of 
Peih Wan, the grand name, i.e., Bi, is followed 
by the complete number, it is plain that the 
multitudes will belong to his posterity.” 

‘ At an earlier period, Peih Wan had divined 
by the milfoil about his becoming an officer of 
Tsin, and obtained the diagram Chun (==), 
and afterwards, by the manipulation, Pe 
(=>), Sin Leaou interpreted it to be lucky. 
“Chun,” said he, “indicates Firmness, and 


Pe indicates Entering; what could be more 
fortunate ?—he must become numerous and 


prosperous. Moreover, the symbol Chin (==; 
the lower part of Chun) becomes that for the 
earth (——); the lower half of Pe.) Carriages 
and horses follow one another; he has feet 
to stand on; an elder brother’s lot; the pro- 
tection of a mother; and is the attraction of the 
multitudes. These six indications [arising from 
the change of the lowest line in the diagram 
Chun] will not change. United, they indicate 
his firmness; in their repose, they indicate his 
majesty :—the divination is that of a duke or a 
marquis. Himself the descendant of a duke 
(Peih Wan was descended from one of the lords 
of Peih; but of the early history of that princi- 
pality we know nothing], his posterity shall 
return to the original dignity.”’] 
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1 In the [duke’s] second year, in spring, in the king’s first 


month, a force from Ts‘e removed [the people of] Yang. 


bo 


In summer, in the fifth month, on Yih-yéw, [the duke] of- 


fered the fortunate ¢e sacrifice on [placing the tablet of] 
duke Chwang [in the ancestral temple]. 


SX) 


died. 


In autumn, in the eighth month, on Sin-ch‘ow, the duke 


4 In the ninth month, [duke Chwang’s] wife, the lady Kéang, 


withdrew to Choo. 


fore.) 


nant. 


Duke [Hwan’s] son, K‘ing-foo, fled to Keu. 
In winter, the officer Kaou of Ts‘e came and made a cove- 


7 In the twelfth month, the Teih entered [the capital of] Wei. 
8 Ching threw away its army. 


Par.1. Yang was a marquisate, held by 
eome branch of the House of Chow. It is re- 


ferred to the pres. dis. of E-shwuy Or IK) 


dep. E-chow. 3¢<,—see IIT.i.8; x.3. Itis sup- 
posed that Ts‘e removed the people to the pres. 
dis. of Yih-too ( #f}), near the seat of its 


own power. Whether duke Hwan altogether 
extinguished the House of Yang, or permitted it 
to continue its sacrifices in its new site as an 
attached territory, we cannot tell. 

(The Chuen has here:—‘ In spring, the duke 


of Kwoh defeated the Dog Jung at the bend of 
the Wei. Chow Che-k‘éaou said, “Success be- 
stowed where there is no virtue is the prelude to 


calamity. Calamities will soon come.” On 
this he fled to Tsin.’] 


Par. 2. The meaning of may here is determin- 


ed by the FF which precedes it, though that 


term is used improperly. When the period of 
mourning for a king or the prince of a State was 
completed,—a period nominally of 3 years, but 
actually only of 25 months,—then his Spirit- 
tablet was solemnly placed in the ancestral tem- 
ple, the tablet of one of his ancestors being 
removed, according to a certain prescribed order, 
to make room for it, and there it would remain 
till, in process of time, it was in turn pushed out 
by the tablet of some later king or prince :—see 


the Doctrine of the Mean, xix.4. The whole | 








service on these occasions was called jfjfj, and 


also 7 the latter term having reference to the 
nail offered to all the Spirit-occupants of 
the temple, the former to the discrimination of 
the order of kindred according to which the 


=e 
new tablet received its place. ip is employed 


of other sacrificial occasions, but they are not 
to be thought of here. But 25 months at least 
must have elapsed from the death before the 
new tablet could be placed in the temple, and 
duke Chwang had now been dead only 22 
months ;—the service was performed before the 
proper time. As ‘I'so-she says, it was too early 


iH th). 

Par. 8. Again we have a case of base mur- 
der spoken of as if it had been a natural death. 
The Chuen says :—‘ Before this, the duke’s tutor 
had violently tuken away some fields belonging 
to Puh K‘e, the duke not forbidding him. In 
the autumn, at this time, Kung-chung [2 e, 
K‘ing-foo] employed Puh K‘e to murder the 
duke at the lVoo side-gate of the palace.’ 

Par. 4. Comp. III.i.2. The difference be- 
tween the two parr. is, that here the lady’s 


surname es ae is given, while there it is sup- 
pressed. But we cannot account for the differ- 
ence, and must accept the entries as they came 


: from the historiographers. Kéa, Fuh 625 Ak > 


and other critics, say that Gae Kéang has her 
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surname given to her because she was not so } 


wicked as Wan Kéang! ‘I'he reason of her with- 
drawal from Loo is plain. K-ing-foo had now 
procured the death of two of Chwang’s sons, 
and had only increased the general odium with 
which he was regarded. Gae Kéang and he were 
living criminally together. She had probably 
been privy to the deaths of Pan and duke Min. 
She was obliged to withdraw from the storm of 
popular indignation. The reason of her going 
to Choo was, perhaps, to make friends with Ke- 
yéw, who had also taken refuge in that State. 


Here, as in other places, Kung-yang has Kf 


a instead of KR. 


Par. 5. K‘ing-foo also was obliged to fice the 
State. The Chuen says :—‘ Ch‘ing-ke, immedi- 
ately on the duke’s death, had gone to Choo, 
taking with him duke Chwang’s remaining son, 
who was afterwards duke He; and when Kung- 
chung fled to Keu, he returned to the State, 
and raised this son to the marquisate. He 
afterwards sent bribes to Keu, and requested the 
delivery of Kung-chung. ‘The people of Keu 
were sending him back; but when he got to 
Meih, he sent duke Hwan’s son. Yu, to beg for 
his life. The request was refused, and Yu went 


back, weeping loudly as he went. When Kung- : 
chung heard him, he said, “It is the voice of | 


He-sze [the name of the Kung-tsze Yu],” and 
hanged himself. 

‘Duke Min was the son of Shuh Kéang, a 
sister of Gae Kéang, on which account the peo- 
ple of ‘T's‘e had promoted his appointment to be 
marquis. Kung-chung had been carrying ona 
criminal intrigue with Gae Kéang, who wished 
him to get the State, and she had, with that view, 
been privy to the death of Min. She had there- 
fore withdrawn to Choo, but an officer of Ts‘e 
took her, put her to death in E, and carried her 
body back with him. Duke He requested that 
it might be given to him, and then buried her.’ 

[Here follow in the Chuen some particulars 
about Ke-yéw :—‘ Just before the birth of Ch‘ing- 
ke, duke Hwan made the father of ‘I's‘oo-k‘éw, 
master of the diviners, consult the tortoise-shell, 
which he did, saying, “It will be a boy, whose 
name shall be called Yéw. His place will be at 
the right of the duke, between the two altars of 
the land. He shall be a help to the ducal House; 
and when the family of Ke shall perish, Loo 
will not flourish.” He also consulted the milfoil 
about the child, and obtained the diagram Ta- 


yéw ( KA: ==), and then K‘éen iz =); 
“He shall come back,” said he, “to the same 
distinction as his father. They shall reverence 
him as if he were in their ruler’s place.” When 
the boy was born, there wasa figure on his hand, 
--that of the character Yéw ( Zo: and he was 
named accordingly !’] 

Par. 6. Kaou is mentioned without name or 
designation, but with a simple - after the 
clan-name, as in the case of Ke-tsze. 1.5. The 
object of his coming to Loo was to help in the 
re-establishment of order, and that he might be 
able to report about the character of the new 


marquis. With him he made the covenant,—on 
behalf of Ts‘e. 


Par. 7, The ruin which the Teih dealt on 
Wei is related in the Chuen:—‘In the 12th 
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month, the Tcih invaded Wei, the marquis of 
which, duke E, was noted for his fondness for 
storks. So fond was he of the creatures, that 
some of them were carried about in great offi- 
cers’ carriages. When the time for fighting 
came, and the people received their buff-coats, 
they all saitl, “ Employ the storks. The storks 
truly have their revenues and dignities;—how 
should we be able to fight?” The duke gave his 
semicircle of jade to Shih K‘e, and an arrow to 
Ning Chwang, and appointed them to guard the 
city, saying, “ With these emblems of authority 
aid the State, doing whatever you shall deem 
most advantageous.” To his wife he gave his 
embroidered robe, saying to her, “ Listen to these 
two officers.” He then mounted his war-charivt, 
K‘eu K‘ung being charioteer, and Tsze-pih the 
spearman on the right. Hwang E led the way 
in front with one body of men, and K‘ung Ying- 
ts‘e brought up the rear. A battle was fought 
with the Teih near the marsh of Yung, when 
the army of Wei was shamefully defeated, and 
the State itself might be said to be extinguished. 
The marquis would not leave his flag, which 
made the defcat the greater. The Teih 
made prisoners of the historiographers Hwa 


; Lung-hwah and Le K‘ung, and were carrying 


them with them in pursuit of the fugitives, when 
they said, [working on the superstition of the 
Teih]}, ‘““We are the grand historiographers. 
The sacrifices of the State are really in our man- 
agement ; and if we do not go before you, the city 
cannot be taken.” On this they were allowed 
to go before the pursuers; and when they reached 
the wall, they said to the officers who had been 
left to guard the city, “You must not remain 
here.” That same night, Shih and Ning left the 
city with the people; and the Teih entered it, 
and then pursued, inflicting another defeat on 
the fugitives at the Ho. 

‘ Before this, when duke Hwuy [Soh of II. xvi. 
5, etal.] succeeded to Wei, he was young, and 
the people of Ts‘e required Ch‘aou-pih to form 
a connection with Seuen Kéang [See the Chuen, 
on I. xvi.5. Seuen Kéang was Soh’s mother, 
and Ch‘aou-pih was a half-brother]; and when 
he refused, they compelled him to do it. From 
this union there sprang Ts‘e-tsze, Shin who was 
afterwards duke Tae, Hwuy who was afterwards 
duke Win, the wife of Hwan of Sung, and the 
wife of Muh of Heu [See on the She, I. iv. X.]. 
Hwuy had gone to Ts‘e, before the invasion of the 
Teih, because of the many troubles of Wei; and 
after their two defeats, duke Hwan of Sung met 
the fugitives at the Ho, and carried them over 
the river at night. 

‘ All that remained of the people of Wei, men 
and women, only amounted to 730 men; and 
when to these were added the people of Kung 
and Tang, the number was only 5,000. Shin, or 
duke Tae, was raised to E’s place, and lived in 
a hut in Ts‘aou, [another town of Wei]. On 
this occasion the wife of Muh of Heu made the 
Tsae Ch‘e [ify Bi. The She, Liv. ode X.}. 
The marquis of Ts‘e sent his eldest son, Woo- 
k‘wei, with 300 chariots and 3,000 mailed men, to 
guard Ts‘aou. He also sent to the dukea team 
of 4 horses; 5 suits of sacrificial robes; oxen, 
sheep, pigs, fowls, and dogs, in all 300; and 
materials for doors. He also sent tu his wife a 
great officer’s carriage ornamented with scal- 
skin, and 30 picces of fine embroidered silk.’ 


i 
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The text says that ‘the Teih entered Wei;’ 
and the critics are divided on the amount of 
meaning in the term ‘entered.’ Fan Ning thinks 
it is equivalent to ‘extinguished.’ Sun Kéoh 
thinks that. as we afterward find Wei mentioned 
in the Ch‘un Ts‘éw, the Teih could not have 
taken possession of the territory. The Chuen 
shows that the entry of the Teih into the State, 
and their capture of its capital, were not follow- 
ed by the extinction of the State. See what has 


becn said about A\ on I. ii.2. 


Par. 8. ‘The Chuen says on this par.:—‘ ‘ The 
earl of Ch‘ing hated Kaou K‘ih, and sent him 
with an army to the borders of the Ho, where 
he remained stationed for a long time, without 
being recalled. The troops dispersed, and re- 
turned to their homes. K‘aou K‘ih himself fled 
to Ch‘in; and the people of Ch‘ing, with reference 
to the affair, made the Ts‘ing Jin (The She, I. 
vii. ode V.)”’ K‘aou K‘ih was an officer of 
Ch‘ing, covetous and disrespectful to his ruler, 
who wanted to get rid of him, and took the 


method described in the Chuen to do s80. xe 


“Hr fin: ‘abandoned its army’ 7.e., sent it away 


to the borders, and then took no more thought 
about it. 

{Here follow four narratives in the Chuen :— 

Ist. ‘The marquis of Tsin proposed sending 
his eldest son Shin-sing to invade the Kaou-loh 
tribe of the eastern hills [in Shan-se], when Le 
K4h remonstrated, saying, “It is the business 
of the eldest son to bear the vessels of millet 
for the great sacrifices, and for those at the 
altars of the land and the grain, and also to in- 
spect the provisions cooked for the ruler every 
morning and evening. On this account he is 
styled the ‘great son.’ When the ruler goes 
abroad, he guards the capital; and if another 
be appointed to guard it, he attends upon As 
JSuther. When he attends upon him, he is called 
‘Soother of the host;’ when he stays behind on 
guard, he is called ‘Inspector of the State:’— 
this is the ancient rule. But to lead the army 
and determine its novements and plans, issuing 
all commands to the troops:—this is what the 
ruler and his chief minister have to provide for ; 
it is not the business of the eldest son. The 
conduct of an army all depends on the definite 
commands which are given. If the son receive 
the commands of another, it is injurious to his 
majesty; if he determines himself the com- 
mands, he is unfilial. For this reason the ruler’s 
proper son and heir ought not to have the cum- 
mand of the army. The ruler fails to employ the 
right man in devolving the command on him; 
and if, as commander, he lose the majesty which 
belongs to him, how can he afterwards be em- 
ployed? Your servant, moreover, has heard 
that the Kaou-lohs will fight. Leave, I pray you, 
your son alone, and do not send him.” ‘The duke 
said, ‘I have many sons, and I do not yet know 
whom I shall appoint my successor.” And on 
this K‘ih withdrew, without making any reply. 
When he saw the duke’s eldest son, the prince 
asked bim whether he was to be disowned, and 
K-ih replied, “Let the people know how you 
can preside over them; and teach them their 
duties inthe army. Be only afraid of not re- 
verently attending to these 'wo things;—why 
should you be disowned? Asa son, moreover, 
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you have to fear lest you should not be filial ; 
you have not to fear lest you should not be ap- 
pointed to the succession. Cultivate yourself, 
and do not be finding fault with others; so 
shall you escape calamity.” 

‘When his eldest son took the command of 
the army, the duke gave him a robe of two 
colours, and his golden semicircle to hang at his 
girdle. Hoo Tuh was his charioteer, and Séen 
Yéw the spearman on his right. Léang Yu-tsze- 
yang was charioteer to Han E [who led the 
2d host], and Séen Tan-muh was the spearman 
on his right. The great officer Yang-sheh acted 
as adjutant. 

‘Séen Yéw said, “It is only on this expedition 
that he has worn this parti-coloured robe, and 
carried this important symbol. Let him exert 
himself, and admit nothing evil in his own half 
of his person. With his present power, he 
ought to keep calamity far away. Giving him- 
self no occasion for it, what has he to fear?’ 
Hoo Tuh, however, sighed and said, ‘“‘ The time 
is the proof of the thing; the garment is the 
distinction of the person; the symbol is the 
manifestation of the feeling. Were there a real 
interest in the expedition, the order for it would 
have come earlier; the robe for his person would 
have been of one colour; and the proper feeling 
would have given the proper symbol for the 
girdle. This parti-coloured robe shows a wish 
to remove his person; this golden semicircle 
for the girdle shows the abandonment of kindly 
feeling. The robe thus indicating a wish for 
the removal of the person; the time shutting 
the prince up from success; the garment thin; 
the winter killing; the metal cold; and the 
symbol the imperfect circle:—what is there in 
these things to be trusted to? Although the 
prince may wish to do his utmost, can the Teih 
be utterly destroyed ? ” 

‘Léang Yu-tsze-yang said, ‘The commander 
of an army receives his commands in the an- 
cestral temple, and the sacrificial flesh at the 
altar of the land. He should wear the ordinary 
dress also; and since the prince cannot do so, 
but has this parti-coloured robe, the nature of 
the duke’s command may be hence understood. 
Than that the prince should die for being unfili- 
al, it is better that he should make his escape.” 
Han E said, ‘The parti-coloured coat is 
strange and uncommon; the gold semicircle 
shows a wish that he should not return ;— 
thouglr he do return, of what good will it be? 
‘The duke has his mind made up.” Séen Tan- 
muh said, “Even a madman would have his 
doubts excited by this dress. The duke’s com- 
mand was, ‘Destroy utterly the enemy, and 
then return; but can the enemy be utterly 
destroyed? Even if we should make an end of 
the enemy, there are calumniators in the court ;— 
we had better abandon the expedition and go 
away.” Hoo Tuh alsc wished to go; but the great 
officer Yang-sheh said, ‘“‘This is wrong. If the 
prince disobey his father’s command, he will be 
unfilial ; if he abandon the business entrusted to 
him, he will be unfaithful. Although he knows 
the cold feeling of his father, he must not choose 
to do evil. Rather let him die in obedience.” 

‘When the prince was about to fight, Hoo 
Tuh remonstrated with him, saying, ‘“‘ Do not 
do so. Sin Pih gave counsel to duke Hwan of 
Chow [See the 2d Chuen, after I]. xviii.3] say- 

| ing, «The favourite of the harem made equal 
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to the queen; the favourites of the court made 


equal to the ministers of the government; the | 


son of a concubine made equal to the legitimate 
son; and another great city made as large as the 
capital:—these are the foundation of disorder.” 
But the duke of Chow would not listen to him, 
and so came to his unfortunate end. The root 
of disorder is already formed in Tsin. Can 
your succession to the State be madesure? Be 
filial, and seek the repose of the people;—lay 
your plans for this. It will be better than 
endangering your person, and accelerating the 
tmputation to you of guilt.” 

2d. ‘When Ch‘ing Fung [the mother of duke 
He. Fung was her surname, and Ch‘ing her 
hon. title] heard the oracles concerning Ch‘ing- 
ke, she honoured him [See the Chuen introduced 


after par. 5] and sought his guidance, entrusting | 


also her son to him. This was the reason why 
Ke secured the succession of duke He.’ 

3d. ‘In the Ist year of He, duke Hwan of 
Ts‘e removed the capital of Hing to E-e, and in 
his second established Wei in Ts‘oo-k‘éw. The 


| people of Hing moved to their new seat as if 


they were going home, and the State of Wei 
forgot its ruin.’ 

4th, ‘Duke W4n of Wei, in garments of coarse 
linen and a cap of coarse silk, laboured to 
improve his resources; encouraged agriculture; 
promoted trade; treated the mechanics kindly ; 
reverently sought the moral instruction of the 
people; stimulated them to learn; imposed no- 
thing but what was right; and employed the able. 
The consequence was that while his leather 


| carriages in his first year were only 30, in his 





last year they amounted to 300.’] 
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It was the [duke’s] first year, the spring, the king’s first 
month. 

An army of Ts‘e, an army of Sung, and an army of Ts‘aou 
halted at Néeh-pih, [in proceeding] to the rescue of Hing. 

In summer, in the sixth month, Hing removed [its capital] 
to E-e. 

The army of Ts‘e, the army of Sung, and the army of Ts‘aou 
walled [the new capital of ] Hing. 

In autumn, in the seventh month, on Mow-shin, duke 
[Chwang’s] wife, the lady Kéang, died at E, an officer of 
Ts‘e taking her [body] back with him. 

A body of men from Ts‘oo invaded Ch‘ing. 

In the eighth month, the duke had a meeting with the 
marquis of Ts‘e, the duke of Sung, the earl of Ch‘ing, 
the earl of Ts‘aou, and an officer of Choo, in Ch‘ing. 

In the ninth month, the duke defeated an army of Choo 
at Yen. 

In winter, in the tenth month, on Jin-woo, duke [Hwan’s] 
son Yéw led an army and defeated an army of Keu at 
Le, taking Neu of Keu. 

In the twelfth month, on Ting-sze, the coffin of duke 
[Chwang’s] wife arrived from Ts‘e. 


TITLE OF THE Boox.—{&% Le, ‘Duke He.’ 
The mother of duke He was Ch‘ing Fung, men- 
tioned in the 2d narrative of the Chuen appended 
to Min’s last year, and a concubine of duke 
Chwang. His name was Shin (FA. His rule 


lasted 33 years, B. C. 658—626. His honorary 
title, He, denotes ‘Careful and Cautious ap 
x + i A {); 

His lst year synchronized with the 18th of 
king Hwuy; the 27th of Hwan of- Ts‘e; the 
18th of Héen of Tsin; the ist of Hwuy, duke 
wan (30 BS HN), of Wei; the 16th of Muh 


of Ts‘ae ; the 14th of Wan of Ch‘ing; the 3d of 
Ch‘aou of Ts‘aou; the 34th of Seuen of Ch‘in; 
the 14th of Hwuy of Ke; the 23d of Hwan of 
Sung; the Ist of Jin-haou, duke Muh Cis a 
(¥- HF ), of Ta‘in; and the 18th of Ch‘ing of 


Ts‘oo. 
Par.1. See on I.i.1; IIT.i.1;IV.i.1. Tso, 


indeed, says needlessly, that the characters Ell 


AE. are not found, ‘because the duke was out 
of the State. He went out and re-entered, but 
there is no record of it ;—to conceal the wicked- 
ness of the State; which was according to rule’ 
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Par. 2. The ip after 


Kung and Kuh. Tso-she has 2] {A evident- 


ly a mistake. Néeh-pih was a place in Hing, 
north-east from the pres. dis. city of Léaou- 


shing Cn Hf. dep. Tung-ch‘ang. The Teih 
had again invaded Hing, which applied to Ts‘e 
for help, and accordingly we have the armies of 
Ts‘e and other States here proceeding to its re- 


lief. The phrases WK Bill: &c., imply that, 
while the relieving forces were considerable, 
they were under the command of great officers, 
and not of the princes of the States themselves. 
The critics are much divided in their opinion 
on the allies’ halting in their march to relieve 
Hing, most of them condemning it as improper 
in the urgency of the case. We do not know 
the circumstances sufficiently, however, to judge 
whether it was a prudent measure merely, or 
an artful one,—to make their help more prized 
by Hing when given at last. 


Par. 3. E-e (Kung, [eft 4Z),—see on III. 


XXxli.7. ex is here used intransitively. The 


removal is spoken of as if it had been Hing’s 
own act. The Chuen says:— The princes were 
proceeding to relieve Hing, when the people 
dispersed, and fled to the adlied armies, which 
then went on and drove out the Teih. They 
collected all the furniture and other articles of 
the people, and brought them away, without the 
soldiers appropriating anything to themselves. 
In summer, Hing removed to E-e.’ 

Par. 4. The Chuen says:—‘The princes 
walled the city for Hing, thus relieving it in its 
distress. It was the rule for the president of 
the princes to relieve the distressed, to distribute 
to the necessitous in times of calamity, and to 
punish offending States.’ 

Kaou K‘ang (fay Fae Sung Dyn.) observes: 
—‘The marquis of Ts‘e was dilatory at first in 
relieving Hing;—that was his fault. Finally 
he did succour it;—that was his merit. The 
sage does not conceal his fault on the ground 
of his merit, nor does he conceal his merit be- 
eause of his fault ;—this is royal law.’ 

Par. 5. The latter part of the Chuen on IV. 
ii.5 has anticipated this par. The marquis of 
Ts‘e, in his capacity of leader of the States, 
determined to execute justice on Gae Kéang, 
notwithstanding his near relation to her, con- 
sidering her too bad to be allowed to live. He 
therefore had her brought from Choo, whether 
she had fled from Loo, to E, somewhere in'I's‘e, 
and there put her to death, or obliged her to 
strangle herself. The officer, who superintended 
the deed, took her body back to Ts‘e;—so we 


must understand yl Kuh-léang, and, 


after him, Hoo Gan-kwoh, take the characters 
as =‘sent her back to Loo;—contrary to their 
general usage, and specially to par. 10. The 
marquis of Ts‘e did not hesitate to execute his 
own sister, whose wickedness was so atrocious; 
but the Classic conceals the nature of her death. 

Par. 6. Here for the Ist time we meet 


with the name a, instead of which +] has 


hitherto been used. The same tree was called 
either Ts‘oo or King, and the same usage obtain- 


is the reading of 





| ed with the name of the State, though, as Too 


seems to intimate, the name Ts‘oo was about 
this time publicly assumed. Tso-she says that 
Ts‘oo attacked Ch‘ing, ‘ because of its adherence 
to the alliance with Ts‘e,’ and that the meeting 
at Ch‘ing was followed by a covenant at Loh 
(PS), with a view to the reliefof Ch‘ing. [The 
Loh here in the Chuen may be, as Too says, an- 
other name for Ch‘ing G4 ), or it may be that the 


princes, after their conference at Ch‘ing, moved 
a little way off to another place, called Loh, and 


there covenanted.] Ch‘ing Ay in Kung-yang) 


was in Ch‘ing, somewhere in the pres. Ch‘in 
Chow, dep. K‘ae-fung, Ho-nan. 


Par.8. Yen (Kung-yang, re) was in Loo,— 


in pres. dis. of Pe, dep. Yen-chow. We do not 
know what grounds of quarrel there were at 
this time between Loo and Choo; and as duke 
He and an officer of Choo had been in good 
fellowship at the meeting in Ch‘ing the month 
before, this makes the entry the more strange. 
Tso-she says the defeat was inflicted on ‘the 
guards of Heu-k‘éw, who were about to return.’ 
Too Yu explains this by supposing that Heu- 
k‘éw was in Choo, and that Choo had stationed 
troops there, after sending Gae Kéang to her 
death in Ts‘e, intending that they should make 
an incursion into Loo. On finding, however, 
that Ts‘e gave up the body of Gae Kéang to 
Loo, and that the two States continued on good 
terms, Choo was afraid, and was proceeding to 
withdraw its troops, when duke He, having 
become aware of their original object, attacked 
and defeated them. A fatal objection to this 
explanation is, that Heu-k‘éw must be assigned 
to Loo, according to the analogy of all the 
passages in which the duke of Loo is said to 
have defeated the forces of another power in 
any place. The most likely account of the 
collision which I have met with, is one suggested 
by Wang Taou,—that when Ke-yéw fled with 
the prince Shin to Choo, on the murder of duke 
Min, they had made great promises to Choo, if 
that court would help them to regain Loo; and 
that Choo now, claiming the merit of their re- 
storation and Shin’s elevation to the marquisate, 
had sent a force to seize and keep possession of 
Heu-k‘éw, to enforce his demand that the 
promises should be made good. He caught only 
loss, however, by his greed. 


UF Be 
Par. 9. Le (Kung, BY; Kuh, j3-i9) belonged 


to Loo. The Chuen says:—‘In winter, an officer 
of Keu came secking for bribes, but duke Hwan’s 
son, Yéw, defeated his troops at Le, and took 
Neu, the younger brother of the viscount of Keu.’ 
Tso-she adds that Neu was not a high minister 
{intending thus to account, by one of his 
canons, for the mention of the individual simply 
by his name], and that the whole par. is in 
commendation of Ke-yéw for the capture of 
Neu. After this, the Chuen resumes, ‘The 
duke for this gave Ke-yéw the fields on the 
north of the Wan, and Pe.’ 

The Chuen on IV. ii.5 tells us how Ke-yéw 
bribed Keu to deliver up K‘ing-foo. Not 
satisfied with what he had then received, the 
viscount had sent his troops to require further 
payment. Both Choo and Keu, we may assume, 


mr 
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were presuming that the new rule would be too 
weak to resist their demands. 


most naturally leads to the conclusion 


that Neu was captured alive; which is inconsist- 
ent with a version of the transaction given by 
Kuh-léang:—that Ke-yéw proposed to Neu that 
they two should decide the contest by boxing, 
and let their troops look on, and that then, when 
he found he was getting the worst, he disposed 
of his antagonist with a dagger which he carried 
about his person. 


Par.10. The want of here before KK 
is evidently a simple error of the text. It is 





astonishing” what nonsense even the K‘ang-he 
editors write, on the supposition that ‘Confucius 
could not express his condemnation so well as 
by leaving out her surname in this place.’ Tso- 
she observes that the superior man may say that 
“the people of Ts‘e dealt too severely with Gae 
Kéang in putting her to death; for that a woman 
follows—has her obediences to be rendered to— 
the determinate male relatives.” His meaning 
seems to he that, as she had married from Ts‘e 
into Loo, it belonged to Loo to deal with her; 
she was no longer amenable to Ts‘e. Comp. II. 
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If. 1 In the [duke’s] second year, in spring, in the king’s first 

month, we [aided in the] walling of Ts‘oo-kéw. 

2 In summer, in the fifth month, on Sin-sze, we buried our 
duchess, Gae Kéang. 

3 An army of Yu and an army of Tsin extinguished Héa- 
rane, 

4 In ete in the ninth month, the marquis of Ts‘e, the 
duke of Sung, an officer of Kéang, and an officer of 
Hwang, made a covenant in Kwan. 


5 In winter, in the teuth month, there was no rain. 
6 <A body of men from Ts‘oo made an incursion into Ching. 


Par. 1. Ts‘oo-k‘éw was the new capital of 
Wei. The abandonment of the old capital [Sce 


by the Teih, have been described in the Chuen on 
IV. ii. 7, where also it is stated how the shat- 


tered remnant of the State collected again in | 


Ts‘aou. ‘The marquis of T's‘e, however, decided 
that T's‘oo-k-éw [difft. from another place of the 
same nanie, also in Wei, mentioned in I. vii. 7], 
—60 le east of the pres. dis. city of Hwah 


Greys dep. Ta-ming, Chih-le,—would be a bet- 


ter site for a capital, and arranged with the 
other princes to raise its walls. The Chuen 
says:—‘In spring, the princes walled Ts‘oo- 


k-Gw, and established Wei there.” ‘Tso thinks | 


that no mention is made in the text of any 
previous meeting of the princes for this purpose, 
because Loo was late in arriving! 

In par. 2 of the previous year, it is stated 


that the armies of the States ‘walled Hing @;7 


Fh» the reason being that the marquis and | 


people of Hing had already taken up their 
quarters in E-e, as the head-city of their re- 
vived State. Here it is not said that the armies 


‘walled Wei heey)” because the marquis and 


people were still at T's‘aou, and would remove 
to Ts‘oo-k‘éw only when it was ready for their 
reception, 

Par. 2. See III. xxii. 2. 

Par. 3. For the Ist time the States of Yu 


and Tsin appear in the text of the Chun T's‘éw: | 


—the former on the eve of its extinction; the 
latter soon to develope into one of the greatest 
Powers of the period. Yu was held by the 


descendants of Chung-yung fi} HE)» second 


son of king T’ae, grandfather of king Wan, 
With the title of duke. Its capital was 45 le 


east of the pres, dis. city of Ping-luh (7p e), 
Kéae Chow Gis Hy), Shan-se. Tsin was a mar- 
quisate, held by the descendants of Shuh-yu (A 


J. a son of king Woo, Its capital at this time 
was at Kéang, which has left its name in the 
pres. Kéang Chow GRE) of Shan-se. Its position 


allowed Tsin great opportunity for enlarging its 
territory, and this was the niain cause of the great 
progress which it made. Héa-yang (Kung and 


Kuh, 5 iB) was the second city of the State 


| 





4 
‘ 


of Kwoh, in the north-east of the pres. dis. of 


“ 2 2 a a“ ries - 
on I. ii. 9], and the subsequent destruction of it | P'ng-luh (7P E), dep. P'ing-yang. The pos 


session of Héa-yang was all important to Kwoh, 
the State to which it belonged, and indeed to Yu 
also. Tsin by acquiring Héa-yang could goon 
without difficulty to annex both the States. 
The Chuen says:—‘Seun Seih of Tsin re- 
quested leave from the marquis to take his team 
of Kéuh horses and his peth of Ch‘uy-keih jade, 


; and with them borrow a way from Yu to march 


through it and attack Kwoh [Yu was on the 
south of Tsin, and Kwoh again on the south of 
Yu]. ‘They are the things I hold most preci- 
ous,” said the marquis. Seih replied, “But if 
you get a way through Yu, it is but like placing 
them in a treasury outside the State Sor a time.” 
“There is Kung Che-k‘e in Yu,” objected the 
duke. “ Kung Che-k‘e,” returned the other, “is 
a weak man, and incapable of remonstrating 
vigorously. And, moreover, from his youth up 
he has always been with the duke of Yu, who is 
so familiar with him, that though he should re- 
monstrate, the duke will not listen to him.” 
The marquis accordingly sent Seun Seih to bor- 
row a way through Yu, with this message :-— 
“Formerly, K‘e [a small State], against right and 
reason, entered your State from ‘l’éen-ling, and 
attacked the three gates of Ming. It suffered 
for its doing ;—all through your Grace. Now 
Kwoh, against right and reason, has been keeping 
guards about the travellers’ lodges, to make 
incursions from them into my southern borders, 
and I venture to beg a right of way from you to 
ask an account of its offence.” The duke of Yu 
granted the request, and even asked to take the 
lead in invading Kwoh. Kung Che-k‘e remon- 
strated with him, but in vain; and he raised his 
army for the enterprize. 

‘In summer, Le K‘ih and Seun Seih brought 
on the army of Tsin, made a junction with that 
of Yu, andinvaded Kwoh, when they extinguish- 
ed Héa-yang. 

‘The army of Yu is mentioned first, because 
of the bribes which the duke accepted.’ 

To speak of ‘extinguishing Héa-yang,’ which 
was not a State, sounds strange; but Kuh-léang 
accounts for the language on the ground of the 


importance of the place. Maou K‘e-ling even 
says that Héa-yang is here another name for 
Yu.—See Mencius, V. Pt.i. LX. 2. 

Par. 4. Kéang was a small State, held by 


| Yings (fig —in pres. Ho-nan. Its exact place 


is not determined,—some placing it in dis. of 
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Ching-yang GE Bs), dep. Joo-ning ; and some | contemplated expedition of duke Hwan in To-yu 


in dis. of Seih CAD, Kwang-chow Gin HH ). 
Hwang was also a small State, held by Yings, 
in the same Kwang-chow. Both Kéang and 
Hwang acknowledged the superiority of Ts‘oo; 
their now transferring their allegiance to Ts‘e 
is indicative of the approaching struggle be- 
tween those two great States. Tso says this 
meeting was held to receive the submission of 


Kéang and Hwang. Kwan (Kung, sy p=) 
was in Sung,—10 /e south-east from dis. city of 
Ts‘aou, dep. Ts‘aou-chow. 
{The Chuen adds here:—lIst. ‘Téaou of Ts‘e, 
chief of the eunuchs, for the Ist time let out the 


2d. ‘The duke of Kwoh defeated the Jung 
at Sang-t‘éen. The diviner Yen of Ts‘in said, 
“Kwoh is sure to perish. The duke is not 
afraid, though he has lost Héa-yang, but goes 
on to acquire more military fame;—Heaven is 


taking away his insight, and increasing his 
disease. He is sure to take his difficulties with 
Tsin easily, and show no kindness to his people. 
He will not have five more harvests.’] 

Par. 5. See III. xxxi. 6. 

Par. 6. The Chuen says that, at this time, 
‘Tow Chang carried off prisoner T‘an Pih of 
Ching.’ 


Third year. 
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In the [duke’s] third year, in spring, in the king's first 


Ill. 1 
month, it did not rain. 
2 In summer, in the fourth month, it did not rain. 
3 <A body of men from Seu took Shoo. 
4 In the sixth month, it rained. 
4) 


In autumn, the marquis of Ts‘e, the duke of Sung, an 


officer of Kéang, and an officer of Hwang, had a meet- 


ing at Yang-kuh. 


6 In winter, duke [flwan’s] son, Yéw, went to Ts‘e to make 


@ covenant. 


7 A body of men from Ts‘0o invaded Ch‘ing. 
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Parr. 1, 2,4. The Chuen says:—‘In spring 
it did not rain, but in summer, in the 6th month, 
it did. From the 10th month of the previous yeur 
to the end of the 5th month of this, there had 
been no rain; but as it is not said “there was a 
drought,” it had not amounted to a calamity.’ 
Vhe mention of its raining in the 6th month is 
dwelt on by the critics. They contrast the 
three—I might say four—entries here about rain, 
with VI. ii.4, where seven months’ want of rain 
is summed up in one par., saying that the various 
entries here, and especially the last one, show 
how duke He must have sympathized with the 
suffering of the people. 

Par. 3. Seu,—see III. xxvi.4. Shoo was a 


small State;—in pres. dis. of Leu-kéang SE 
YD): dep. Leu-chow, Gan-hwuy. It is not 


easy to determine the force of ing ‘took,’ 


which has occurred once before in III. ix. 6, with 
rather a difft. application. MKung-yang thinks 


that IK indicates the ease with which the 


capture was made, and Too that it indicates that 
only a small force was employed against Shoo. 


Some think that HK is here = JR, “extin- 


guished;’ but the meaning is not so intense as 
that. The K‘ang-he editors approve the view 


of Le Leen ( Be end of the Yuen dyn.), 


which is reasonable ;—that Shoo belonged to the 
party of Ts‘oo, and that Seu now took, and held 
it for a time, in the interest of 'I's‘e, to facilitate 
the progress of the contemplated expedition to 
the south. 

Par. 5. Tso says this meeting was ‘to plan 
about the invasion of Ts‘oo.’ See on p. + of last 








year. The K‘ang-he editors agree with Tso’s 
account of the object of the meeting, though 
Kung and Kuh do not mention it. They say 
that the expedition against Ts‘oo had been deter- 
mined on in the meeting at Ch‘ing RED, in 
He’s Ist year, and that the subsequent meeting 
at Kwan, and this at Yang-kuh, were held 
specially to secure the adherence of the powerful 
Sung, and of the distant Kéang and Hwang. 
Yang-kuh was in Ts‘e, 30 /e north-east from the 
pres. dis. city of same name, dep. Yen-chow. 


Par. 6. Kuh has ZS before Ke. Both he 
and Kung read Mi for Hr: Hit Ee, ‘to go 


to and take part in.’ The covenant here was 
a sequel of the meeting at. Yang-kuh (Tso says: 


BG & = 
— IER i is Wy BLE OR 5. 
Loo had not been represented at the meeting, 
but the duke here, at the request of Ts‘e, sends 
Ke-yéw to take part in the covenant. =~ 

Par. 7. The Chuen says:—‘ On this occasion, 
the earl of Ching wanted to make peace with 
Ts‘oo, but K‘ung Shuh objected, saying, “ Ts‘e 
is now actively engaged on our behalf. . It will 
not be an auspicious movement to cast away its 
kindness.”’ 

[The Chuen adds:—‘ The marquis of Ts‘e and 
Ke of T's‘ae [one of his ladies] were in a boat 
on a lake in the park, when she made it rock. 
The marquis was afraid, changed colour, and 
forbade her; but she persisted. The marquis 
was angry, and sent her back to Ts‘ae, without 
absolutely putting her away. They married 
her away there, however, to another.]’ 


Fourth year. 
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his fourth year, in spring, in the king’s first month, the 
duke joined ah marquis of Ts‘e, the duke of Sung, the 
marquis of Ch‘in, the marquis of Wei, the earl of Ch‘ing, 
the baron of Heu, and the earl of Ts‘aou, in an incur- 
sion into Ts‘ae. [The people of] Ts‘ae dispersed, when 
the [allies] proceeded to invade Ts‘oo, and halted at Hing. 

In summer, Sin-chin, baron of Heu, died. 

K‘éuh Hwan of Ts‘oo came to make a covenant in [the 
camp of] the armies. The covenant was made at Shaou- 
ling. 

The army of Ts‘e made Yuen T‘aou-t‘oo of Ch‘in prisoner. 

In autumn, [the duke], with an officer of Kéang and an 
officer of Hwang, invaded Ch‘in. 

In the eighth month, the duke arrived from the invasion 
of Ts‘oo. 

There was the burial of duke Muh of Heu. 

In winter, in the twelfth month, Kung-sun Tsze led a force, 

and joined an officer of Ts‘e, an officer of Sung, an offi- 

cer of Wei, an officer of Ch‘ing, an officer of Heu, and 
an officer of Ts‘aou, in an incursion into Ch‘in. 
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Par. 1. The Chuen says:—‘In this year, in 
spring, the marquis of Ts‘e, with the forces of 
many of the princes, made an incursion into 
Ts‘ae, and, when the marquis and people dispersed 
and fled, proceeded toinvade Ts‘oo. The viscount 
of Ts‘oo sent a messenger to the allied army to 
say to the marquis, “* Your lordship’s place is by 
the northern sea, and mine is by the southern; 
so remote are our boundaries that our cattle and 
horses, in the heat of their excitement, cannot 
affect one another. Without my having any 
idea of it, your lordship has come to my country. 
What is the reason of your doing so?” Kwan 
Chung replied, “Duke K‘ang of Shaou de- 
livered the charge to T‘ae-kung, the first lord 
of our Ts‘e, saying, ‘Do you undertake to 
punish the guilty among the princes of all the 
five degrees, and the chiefs of all the nine pro- 
vinces, in order to support and help the House 
of Chow.’ So there was given to our founder 
rule over the land, from the sea on the east to 
the Ho on the west, and from Muh-ling on the 
south to Woo-te on the north. Your tribute of 
covered cases of the three-ribbed rush foe 
III. i. Pt. i. 52] is not rendered, so that the king’s 
sacrifices are not supplied with it, and there is 


nothing with which to strain the spirits;—of 
this we have to ask you an account. King 
Ch‘aou moreover never came back from the 
expedition which he undertook to the south 
{king Ch‘aou had been drowned in the Han, in 
B.C. 1,016. How the thing happened, was 
never clearly known. Kwan Chung seems to 
insinuate that there had been some treachery on 
the part of Ts‘oo. But it was late now to be in- 
quiring into an event more than three centuries 
back]; and into this also we have to inquire.” 
The messenger replied, ‘ That the tribute has not 
been forwarded is the fault of our lord;—how 
should he presume not to pay it? As to king 
Ch‘aou’s not returning from the south, you should 
inquire about it along the banks of the river.” 
After this the army of the allies advanced, aud 
halted at Hing.’ 

Hing was in Ts‘oo,—in pres. dis. of Yen-shing 


&h Hh): Heu-chow (aF HH ), Ho-nan. The 


inroad into Ts‘ae was a feint, intended to con- 
ceal the great object of the expedition, so that 


the allies might be able to fall on Ts‘oo unpre- 
ed. The incident mentioned in the Chuen 
at the end of last year furnished a pretext for it. 
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The marquis of Ts‘e said that he had meant to 
recal the lady, and that Ts‘ae had no right to 


marry her away to another. Vet — Br. ‘to 


disperse.” On VI. iii. 1, Tso-she defines the 
term as expressing ‘ the flight of the people from 


their lord (FR YK A Vea)” They dis- 
appear like water Cites AIK id Ved): 


Ts‘e certainly does not appear with advantage 
in the conference with the messenger of Ts‘oo. 
For three years preparations had been making 
for the expedition. The marguis and Kwan 
Chung ought to have declared openly and boldly 
the grounds on which they were conducting all 
the States of the north to attack Ts‘oo, instead 
of urging merely trivial matters. There is 
something to be admired, however, in the ap- 
proval which a hundred critics give to the way 
in which matters were conducted, so as to obtain 
the submission of Ts‘oo without the effusion of 
blood; but they overlook the fact that it was 
only a feigned submission which was obtained. 

Par. 2. Tso-she says, on p.7, that the baron 
‘died in the army,’ which is probably correct, 
though Léw Ch‘ang and other critics say he 
had returned from the army ill, and died in Heu. 
Kaou K‘ang says that this Sin-chin was the same 


- as Heu Shuh of L1. xv. 6, and that he had ruled 


his State for 42 years. 

Par. 3. The Chuen says:—‘In summer, the 
viscount of Ts‘oo sent K‘éuh Hwan to the army 
of the allies, which retired, and halted at Shaou- 
ling. The marquis of Ts‘e had the armies of 
all the princes drawn up in array, and took 
K‘éuh Hwan with him in the same carriage to 
survey them. He then said, “Is it on my un- 
worthy account that these are here? No, but 
in continuation of the friendship of the princes 
with my predecessors. What do you think of 
Ts‘oo’s being on the same terms of friendship 
with me?” K‘éuh Hwan replied, “If from 
your lordship’s favour the altars of our land 
and grain may receive blessing, and you will 
condescend to receive our prince, this is his 
wish.” The marquis then said, “ Fighting with 
these multitudes, who can withstand me? What 
city could sustain their attack?” “If your 
lordship,” was the reply, “‘by your virtue, seek 
the tranquillity of the States, who will dare 
not to submit to you? But if you depend on 
your strength, our State of Ts‘oo has the hill of 
Fang-shing for a wall, and the Han for a moat. 
Great as your multitudes are, you could not use 
them.’ K‘éuh Hwan made a covenant, on the 
part of Ts‘oo, with the princes.’ 

Shaou-ling was in Ts‘o00,—45 le east from the 
dis. city of Yen-shing, Heu Chow, Ho-nan. From 
the text it might be concluded that two cove- 
nants were formed; but it was not so. K‘éuh 
Hwan came to the camp of the allies, and in- 
timated the wish of the viscount of Ts‘oo to 
make a covenant with them, if they would 
retire a little;—which wasdone. It will appear 
on the whole that there was here a lame and 
mp conclusion to Ts‘e’s expedition against 

8‘00. 

Par. 4. The reason of this seizure is given 
in the Chuen:—‘ Yuen (Kung and Kuh have 


i without the HA) T‘aou-t‘o0, a great officer 
of Chin, said to Shin How, a great officer of 
Ch‘ing, “If the armies march through Ch‘in 


; and Ch‘ing, our States will be very much dis- 
tressed. If they go by the eastern regions, and 
show their grand array to the wild tribes there, 
returning along the sea-coast, it will be better.” 
Shin How approved of the proposal, which 
T‘aou-t‘oo then laid before the marquis of Ts‘e, 
who agreed with it. After this, Shin How had 
an interview with the marquis, and said, “The 
army has been in the field a long time. If it 
march through the eastern regions, and mect 
with enemies, I fear the soldiers will not be fit 
for use. If it march through Ch‘in and Ch‘ing, 
which can supply them with provisions. and 
sandals, it will be a better arrangement.” The 
marquis was pleased, and gave Shin the town 
of Hoo-laou, while he seized at the same time 
Yuen T‘aou-t‘oo.’ 

Par. 5. Tso-she says this was done ‘to pun- 
ish Ch‘in for its unfaithfulness.’ It would ap- 
pear, then, that the marquis of Ch‘in had been 
privy to the artful counsel of Yuen T‘aou-t‘oo; 
or perhaps, as Wang: Ts‘éaou C-F HE; Ming 
dyn., of the 16th century] supposes, he had 
otherwise indicated his intention to join the 
side of Ts‘oo. This is more likely. The mar- 
quis of Ts‘e had devolved the punishment of 
Ch‘in on Loo, Kéang, and Hwang. 

Par. 6. Kuh-léang here lays down a rule, 
that if the duke had been absent on two engage- 
ments, then the entry of his return should be 
associated with the latter; but if the second were 
smaller than the other, then with the first, 
But such a rule is unnecessary. The attack of 
Ch‘in was only an incident growing out of the 
invasion of Ts‘oo. 


Par. 7. The Chuen says:—‘ Duke Muh Gig 


Kung, 1» of Heu died in the army, and was 


buried with the ceremonies due to a marquis. 
As a rule, when a prince died on a visit to the 
king, or at a meeting with the other princes, his 
rank was advanced onedegree. If he died while 
engaged in the King’s business, it was advanced 
two degrees. On this occasion, Muh might 
have been laid in his coffin with a duke’s robe.’ 

Par.8. The Chuen says:—‘Shuh-sun Tae-pih 
[This was the Kung-sun Tsze (Kung, here 


and afterwards, gives the name as ies). He 


was grandson of duke Hwan, and chief of 
the Shuh-sun clan. Tae is the hon. title, and 
Pih his designation as the eldest of his family] 
led a force, and joined the forces of the other 

princes in an incursion into Ch‘in, which now 
one peace, and Yuen T‘aou-t‘oo was restored 
0 it.’ 

[The Chuen here brings up the affairs of 
Tsin :—“ Before this, duke Héen of Tsin had 
wished to make Le Ke his wife. The tortoise- 
shell indicated that the thing would be unlucky, 
but the milfoil pronounced it lucky. The duke 
said, “I will follow the milfoil.’ The diviner 
by the tortoise-shell said, “‘ The milfoil is reckon- 
ed inferior in its indications to the tortoise-shell. 
You had better follow the latter. And moreover, 
the oracle was :— 


‘The change made by inordinate devotion 

Steals away the good qualities ofthe duke. 

There is a fragrant herb, and a noisome one; 

And ten years hence the noisomeness will 
continue.’ 
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son, however, said, 
he guilty party ; 


“Without the lady Ke, my father cannot enjoy 
* Had you not better 


Wi AS 


ace 


Some one said to the 


“Explain the matter. The duke is sure 


The 
“The duke,” replied the prince, 


The son fied to the new city 


The friend said, 
‘Ke then slandered the duke’s two other sons, 


saying that they were both privy to their bro- 
ther’s attempt, on which Ch‘ung-urh fled to 


“will not examine into who is t 





she poiscned ; 12th month, on Mow-shin, he strangled himself 


“The duke has been | the guilt will be fixed on her. The duke is 
he palace six | from the State, who will receive me?” 
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In the [duke’s] fifth year in spring, the marquis of Tsin put 
to death his heir-son Shin-sang. 

Duke Chwang’s eldest daughter came from Ke, and present- 
ed her son at our court. 

In summer, Kung-sun Tsze went to Mow. 

The duke, and the marquis of Ts‘e, the duke of Sung, the 
marquis of Ch‘in, the marquis of Wei, the earl of Ch‘ing, 
the baron of Heu, and the earl of Ts‘aou, had a meeting 
with the king’s heir-son in Show-che. 

In autumn, in the eighth month, the [above] princes made 


a covenant in Show-che. 
6 The earl of Ch‘ing stole away home, and did not join in the 


covenant. 


7 An officer of Ts‘oo extinguished Héen. ‘The viscount of 


Héen fled to Hwang. 


8 In the ninth month, on Mow-shin, the first day of the moon, 


the sun was eclipsed. 


9 In winter, the people of Tsin seized the duke of Yu. 


(The Chuen says :—‘On the day Sin-hae, of 
the king’s first month in this year, being the 
1st day of the month, there was the winter 
solstice. The duke, having given out the lst 


day of the moon, ascended his observatory to’ 


survey the heavens, and caused the record of 
the fact to be made;—in accordance with rule. 
At the equinoxes, the solstices, aud the com- 
mencement of each season, there was required a 
record of the appearances of the clouds, and their 
indications, in order to make what preparations 
should be necessary.’ But the winter solstice 
this year fell on Kéah-yin (FAB), three days 


later than Sin-hae. Chinese astronomers have 
themselves called attention to this:—see Kéang 


Yung’s Po AA. Ss py. p. 4.) 

Par. 1. According to the Chuen, at the end 
of last year, Shin-sing committed suicide, 
driven to do so by his father, in the winter of 
that year. Too explains the entry here, by 
saying that ‘it follows the announcement from 
Tsin.’ Tsin in fact followed the calendar of 


Héa. Tso-she’s narrative is according to that 
calendar, and the entry here is also correct, ac- 
cording to the calendar of Chow. It seems de- 


sirable to translate tt F¥ differently from 


, and I know not how ‘0 do so but by 


using the term ‘heir-son.’ 

The Chuen has here:—‘ Before this, the mar- 
quis of Tsin had employed Sze Wei to wall P‘oo 
and Kéuh for his sons, Ch‘ung-urh and E-woo. 
Wei did not look carefully after the work, and 
placed faggots between the back and facing of the 
walls. E-woo represented the matter to the 
marquis, who caused Wei to be reprimanded, 
That officer, having bowed his head to the 
ground, replied, “‘I have heard the sayings that 
when there is grief in a family where death has 
not occurred, real sorrow is sure to come, and 
that when you fortify a city when there isa no 
threatening of war, your enemies are sure to 
hold it. In walling a place to be held by rob- 
bers and enemies, what occasion was there for 
me to be careful? If an officer with a charge 
neglect the command given to him, he fails in 
respect; if he make strong a place to be held by 
enemies, he fails in fidelity. Failing in respect 
and fidelity, how can he serve his lord? As 
the ode (She, ITI. ii. X. 6) says, 

‘The cherishing of virtue insures 
tranquillity ; 
The circle of relatives serves as a wall’ 


Let our ruler cultivate his virtue and make 
sure all the circle of his House ;—there is no 
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fortification equal to this. In three years we 
shall have war; why should I be careful?” 
When he withdrew, he sang to himself, 


“Shaggy is the fox fur; 
Three dukes in one State:— 
Which shall I follow?” 


‘ When the trouble came, the duke sent the 
eunuch P‘e to attack P‘oo. Ch‘ung-urh said, 
«The command of my ruler and father is not to 
be opposed;” and he issued an order to his 
followers, saying, ‘“‘He who opposes it is my 
enemy.” He then was getting over the wall to 
run, when P‘e cut off his sleeve. He made his 
escape, however, and fled to the Teih.’ 

Par. 2. We have the marriage of this daugh- 
ter of Loo in the 25th year of duke Chwang, 
her father. It is disputed whether she was a 
full or only a half sister of duke He;—it is 


most likely that she was his full sister. Ying- 


tah puts a stop at AK, and makes By am -F- 
= Et -F EM), ‘Pih Ke of Ke came to Loo [to 


visit her mother]; her son appeared at the 
court.’ To suppose that she came to Loo for 
any purpose but to pay a dutiful visit to her 
mother would be contrary to all Chinese rules 


- of propriety; but as the text stands, I cannot 


but conclude that the presentation of her son at 
his uncle’s court was the reason for her visit. 
Par. 3. The Chuen says :—‘Kung-sun Tsze 
went to Mow ;—to marry a lady of Mow:’ on 
which Too remarks, ‘Shuh-sun Tae-pih was mar- 
rying a lady of Mow. As a minister could not 
leave the State without his ruler’s orders, ‘he 


‘therefore received the duke’s command to go to 


Mow with friendly inquiries, and took the op- 
Soran to meet his bride, and bring her to Loo.’ 
ow,—see on II. xv. 8. 


Par. 4. ‘Show-che (Kung has =] BD was 
in Wei,—in the south-east of the present Suy 
Chow (JHE pH), dep. Kwei-tih, Ho-nan. Tso- 


she says that the meeting at this place with the 
king’s eldest son Ch‘ing was ‘to consult about 
measures to keep Chow tranquil.’ The king had 
it in contemplation to degrade his eldest son, 
and give the right of succession to a younger,— 
the son, of course, of another mother; and to 
preyent the confusion to which such a proceed- 
ing would give rise, the marquis of Ts‘e assem- 
bled the States, that they might thus publicly 
acknowledge Ch‘ing as the heir to the kingdom; 
—much to the dissatisfaction of the king, as we 
shall see. 

(The Chuen introduces here :—‘ Yuen Seuen- 
chung [the Yuen T-aou-t‘oo of 1V.4] of Ch‘in, 
resenting how Shin How of Ch‘ing had been 
treacherous to him at Shaou-ling, advised him 
to wall the town which Ts‘e had conferred 
upon him, saying “To wall it well will give 
you a great name, which your descendants 
will not forget; and I will aid you by asking 
leave for you to‘do it.” Accordingly, he asked 
permission for the undertaking, in behalf of 
Shin, from the princes, and the town was forti- 
fied beautifully. Yuen then slandered Shin to 
the earl of Ch‘ing, saying that he had fortified 
the city he had received so admirably with the 
intention of rebelling ; and from this time Shin 
How was looked upon as an offender.’] 


VOL Y. 


Par. 5. The princes had had a meeting with 
the king’s son, but they did not presume to 
make a covenant with him. They now made a 
covenant among themselves, to carry out the 
measures determined on to secure his succession 
to the throne. 

Par. 6. The Chuen says :—‘In autumn, when 
the princes were about to covenant, the king 
made the duke of Chow call the earl of Ch‘ing, 
and said to him, “I encourage you to follow 
Ts‘oo ;—with it and the help of Tsin, you may 
enjoy a little rest.” The earl was delighted to 
receive the king’s commands; and being afraid 
because he had not paid a court-visit to the mar- 
quis of Ts‘e, he stole away to Ch‘ing, and did 
not join in the covenant. K‘ung Shuh tried to 
stop him, saying, “The ruler of a State should 
not act lightly. By doing so he loses his friends ; 
and when he has lost them, calamity is sure to 
come. When in his extreme distress, he has to 
beg for a covenant;—what he loses is great. 
Your lordship will surely repent of your course.” 
The earl would not listen to this remonstrance, 
but stole away from his troops, and returned to 
Chiing.’ 

Par. 7. Héen was a State, held by Weis 


(BAL), in the pres. dis. of K‘e-shwuy ai IX, 


dep. Hwang-chow, Hoo-pih. Some refer it toa 
part of Kwang Chow AK pH ), Ho-nan ; but this 


is a mistake,—occasioned, some suppose, by the 
fugitive viscount’s having finally taken up his 
residence there. The Chuen says:—‘ Tow T“oo- 
woo-t‘oo [See the Chuen appended to III. xxx.2] 
of Ts‘oo extinguished Héen, when the viscount 
of Héen fled to Hwang. At this time, Kéang, 
Hwang, Taou, and Pih, which were in friendly 
relations with Ts‘e, had affinities by marriage 
with Héen. The viscount, depending on their 
help, would not perform service to Ts‘oo, and 
moreover did not make preparations for an 
emergency ; and so he came to ruin.’ 


Par. 8. This eclipse took place August llth, 
B. C. 654. 

Par. 9. The Chuen says:—‘The marquis of 
Tsin again [See on II.3] borrowed a way 
through Yu to attack Kwoh. Kung Che-k‘e 
remonstrated with the duke of Yu, saying, 
“ Kwoh is the external defence of Yu. If Kwoh 
perish, Yu is sure to follow it. A way should 
not be opened to the greed of Tsin; robbers are 
not to be played with. To do it once was more 
than enough; and will you do it a second time? 
The common sayings, ‘The carriage and its 
wheel-aids depend on one another,’ ‘When the 
lips perish, the teeth become coid,’ illustrate 
the relation between Kwoh and Yu.” The duke 
said, “The princes of Tsin and Yu are descend- 
ed from the same ancestor. How should Tain 
injure us?” The minister replied, ‘ T‘ae-pih and 
Yu-chung were sons of king T‘ae; but because 
T‘ae-pih would not follow him agatnst Shang, he 
did not inherit his State. Kwoh Chung and Kwoh 
Shuh were sons of king Ke, and ministers of king 
Win. Their merits in the service of the royal 
House are preserved in the repository of cove- 
nants. If Kwoh be extinguished by Tsin, what 
love is it likely to show to Yu? And can Yu 
claim a nearer kindred to 7’sin than the descend- 
ants of Hwan and Chwang [See the Chuen after 

| III. xxiii.3], that Tsin should show love to it? 
, What crime had the families descended from 
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Hwan and Chwang been guilty of? and yet Tsin 
destroyed them entirely, feeling that they might 
press on it [See the Chuen after III. xxv. 5]. 
its near relatives, whom it might have been 
expected to favour, it yet put to death, because 
their greatness pressed upon it;—what may not 
Tsin do to you, when there is your State to 
gain?” The duke said, “ My sacrificial offerings 
have been abundant and pure; the Spirits will 
not forsake, but will sustain me.” His minister 
replied, “I have heard that the Spirits do not 
accept the persons of men, but that it is virtue 
to which they cleave. Hence in the Books of 
Chow we read, ‘Great Heaven has no affections ; 
—it helps only the virtuous (Shoo, V. xvii. 4] ;’ 
and, ‘It is not the millet which has the piercing 
fragrance; it is bright virtue [Shoo, V. xxi. 3];’ 
and again, ‘People do not slight offerings, but it is 
virtue which is the thing accepted [Shoo, V.v.3].’ 
Thus if a ruler have not virtue, the people will not 
be attached to him, and the Spirits will not accept 
his offerings. What the Spirits will adhere to is 
a man’s virtue. If Tsin take Yu, and then 
cultivate bright virtue, and therewith present 
fragrant offerings, will the Spirits vomit them 
out?” The duke did not listen to him, but 
granted the request of the messenger of Tsin. 
‘Kung Che-k‘e went away from Yu, with all 
the circle of his family, saying, ‘Yu will not 
see the winter sacrifice. Its doom is in this ex- 
pedition. Tsin will not make a second attempt.’ 
In the 8th month, on Kéah-woo, the marquis 
of Tein laid siege to Shang-yang [the chief city 


of Kwoh], and asked the diviner Yen whether he 
should succeed in the enterprise. Yen replied 
that he should, and he then asked when. Yen 
said, “The children have a song which says, 


‘Towards day break of Ping, 

Wei of the Dragon lies hid in the conjunc- 
tion of the sun and moon. 

With combined energy and grand display, 

Are advanced the flags to capture Kwoh. 

Grandly appears the Shun star, 

And the T‘éen-ts‘ih is dim. 

When Ho culminates, the enterprise will be 
completed, 

And the duke of Kwoh will flee.’ 


‘According to this, you will succeed at the 
meeting of the 9th and 10th months. In the 
morning of Ping-tsze, the sun will be in Wei, 
and the moon in Ts‘ih; the Shun-ho will be 
exactly in the south:—this is sure to be the 
time.” 

‘In winter, in the 12th month, on Ping-tsze, the 
lst day of the moon, Tsin extinguished Kwoh, 
and Ch‘ow, the duke, fled to the capital. The 
army, on its return, took up its quarters in Yu, 
surprised the city, and extinguished the State, 
seizing the duke, and his great officer Tsing-pih, 
whom the marquis employed to escort his daugh- 
ter, Muh Ke, to Ts‘in. The marquis continued the 
sacrifices of Yuin Tsin, and presented to the king 
the tribute due from it. The brief language of 
the text is condemnatory of Yu, and expresses, 
besides, the ease with which Tsin annexed it.’ 


Sizth year. 
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VI. 1 It was the [duke’s] sixth 
month. 
2 In summer, the duke join 


year, the spring, the king’s first 


ed the marquis of Ts‘e, the duke 


of Sung, the marquis of Ch‘in, the marquis of Wei, and 


the earl of Ts‘aou, in 
sieged Sin-shing. 

3 In autumn, a body of m 
the princes went from 


invading Ching, when they be- 


en from Ts‘oo besieged Heu, and 
Ching to relieve it. 


4 Jn winter, the duke arrived from the invasion of Ch‘ing. 


(The Chuen here continues the affairs of 
Tsin:—‘The marquis of Tsin sent Kéa Hwa to 
attack Kéuh. E-woo was unable to maintain 
it, so he made a covenant and went away. He 
thought himself of fleeing to the Teih, but K‘éoh 
Juy said, “ Following after your brother [Ch‘ung- 
urh], and fleeing to the same place, it will appear 
as if you had been criminals together. You had 
better go to Léang; it is near to Ts‘in, and is 
kindly regarded by it.” E-woo went accordingly 
to Léang.] 

Par. 2. The Chuen says:—‘In summer, the 
princes invaded Ch‘ing, because the earl had 
stolen away from the covenant at Show-ch‘e. 
They laid siege to Sin-meih which Ch‘ing had 
fortified, though it was not the season for such an 
undertaking.’ The Chuen calls the place Sin- 
meih, or ‘New Meih,’ and the text calls it Sin- 
shing, or ‘the New city,’ referring to its having 
been recently walled. It was 30 le to the south- 
east of the pres. dis. city of Meih, dep. K‘ae-fung. 


Par. 3. ‘Besieged Heu,’ 7. e., laid siege to the 
principal city of Heu. So we are to understand 
other passages, where, apparently, the siege of a 
State is spoken of. ‘The Chuen says :—‘ The vis- 
count of ‘I's‘oo besieged Heu, in order to relieve 





Ch‘ing. The princes relieved Heu, andhe retired.’ 
The 3h implies, as in the translation, that the, 
princes marched their troops from Ch‘ing to 
Heu. 

[The Chuen adds here a narrative which shows 
of what little use the expedition against Ts‘oo 
had been. The States in the south continued 
to feel that it was better for them to keep in 
alliance with the aggressive P6wer.—‘In winter, 
the marquis Muh of Ts‘ae went along with duke 
He of Heu, and had an interview with the viscount 
of Ts‘oo in Woo-shing. The baron of Heu 
appeaicd with his hands tied behind his back, 
and holding a peih in his mouth. His great 

“officers wore head-bands and other clothes of 
the deepest mourning, and the inferior officers 
pushed acoffinalongonacarriage. The viscount 
asked Fung Pih what he should do, who replied, 
“When king Woo had vanquished Yin, K‘e, vis- 
count of We, appeared before him in this fashion. 
King Woo with his own hands loosed his bands, 
received his peth, ordered away the emblems of 
doom, burned his coffin, treated him courteously, 
and robed him, sending him back to his place.” 
The viscount of Ts‘oo followed this example.’] 


Seventh year. 
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In the [duke’s] seventh year, in spring, an officer of Ts‘e 
invaded Ch‘ing. 

In summer, the viscount of Little Choo paid a court visit 
[to Loo.] 

Ch‘ing put to death its great officer, Shin How. 

In autumn, in the seventh month, the duke had a meet- 
ing with the marquis of Ts‘e, the duke of Sung, 
Kwan, heir-son of Ch‘in, and Hwa, heir-son of Ch‘ing, 
when they made a covenant in Ning-moo. 
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5 Pan, earl of Ts‘aou, died. 
6 Duke [Hwan’s] son, Yéw, went to Ts‘e. 
7 In winter, there was the burial of duke Ch‘aou of Ts‘aou. 


Par. 1. Ch‘ing was in an evil case between 
Ts‘oo and Ts‘e, and experienced the general 
fate of trimmers. The Chuen says :—‘On this 
occasion, K‘ung Shuh said to the earl of Ch‘ing, 
“The proverb says, ‘When a man is incapable 
of firm resolve, why should he feel it a pain to 
be humble?’ You are not able to be strong, and 
you are not able to be weak :—it is the way to 
ruin yourself; the State is in peril. Let me en- 
treat you to submit to Ts‘e, in order to save the 
State.” The earl said “I know how peace with 
Ts‘e can be brought about. Have patience with 
me for alittle.” The officer replied, “ When we 
know not in the morning that we shall reach the 
evening, how can we wait for your determination?” 

Par. 2. Séaou or Little Choo is the same as 
E ($e) of IIL.v.3; xv.8. Its chief E-lae, it is 
said, had been very assiduous in serving the 
marquis of Ts‘e, who got the king to confer on 
him a patent of nobility, and raise him to the 
rank of viscount. He is here in consequence 
of his elevation, paying a court visit to Loo. 
The name adopted for the new State was little 
Choo, because the viscounts of Choo and the lords 
of E were descended from the same ancestor. 

Par. 3. See on IV.4; and the narrative after 
V.4. The Chuen says here:—‘Ch‘ing put to 
death Shin How to please Ts‘e, and because of the 
ill report of him given by Yuen T‘aou-t‘oo. Shin 
How was a native of Shin [4 ; ason of the mar- 


quis of Shin by a daughter of Ts‘oo], and had 
been a favourite with king Wan of Ts‘oo. When 
king Win was about to die, he gave How a peth, 
and sent him away, saying, “It is only I that 
know you. You are all bent on gain, insatiable. 
I have given to you, and allowed you to beg from 
me, without dwelling on your faults; but my suc- 
cessor will require much from you, and you are 
sure not to escape the consequences of your 
conduct. You must quickly leave Ts‘oo; and 
do not go to a small State, for it will not 
be able to bear you.” When king Wain was 
buried, Shin How fled to Ch‘ing, where also he 
became a favourite with duke Le. When Tsze- 
win [Tow T‘o0-woo-t‘oo, chief minister of Ts‘oo] 
heard of his death, he said, ‘The ancients have 
well said, ‘No one knows a minister like his 
ruler.’ How’s nature could not be changed.”’ 


Par. 4. Ning-moo (Kuh-léang has ‘ip. +) 
was in Loo, 20 /e east of the pres. dis. city of 
Yu-t‘ae, dep. Yen-chow. This was ‘a meeting 
in robes (K a ZL. ) ;’ t.¢., the princes did 
not have any military following. The K‘ang- 
he editors say that ‘the lords of Ch‘in and Ch‘ing 
sent their heir-sons. Both of these States had 
lately been attacked by Ts‘e. Ch‘in would 
fain have declined the covenant, but did not 
venture to do so. Ch‘ing would fain have been 
present at it, but was not permitted to be so. 
They therefore did not present themselves, but 
sent their sons.’ The Chuen says:—‘ This 
meeting at Ning-moo was to consult about 


Ch‘ing. Kwan Chung said to the marquis of 
Ts‘e, “‘ I have heard the sayings, ‘Call the waver- 
ing with courtesy; cherish the remote with 
kindness ; when kindness and courtesy are shown 
invariably, there are none but will be won.’” 
The marquis accordingly manifested courtesy to 
the princes, and their officers received from him 
the list of the tribute their territories had to pay 
to the king. The earl of Chi‘ng having sent his 
eldest son Hwa to receive the commands of the 
meeting, the young prince said to the marquis, 
“Tt was the three clans of Séeh, K‘ung, and 
Tsze-jin, who opposed your lordship’s orders. If 
you will remove them as the basis of a pacifica- 
tion, I will become, at the head of Ch‘ing, as one 
of your own subjects, and your lordship will be 
@ gainer in every way:” 

‘The marquis was about to agree to his pro- 
posal; but Kwan Chung said, “You have 
bound all the princes to you by your propriety 
and truth; and will it not be improper to end 
with an opposite policy? Here we should have 
propriety in the form of no treachery between son 
and father, and truth in that of the son’s ob- 
serving his father’s commands according to the 
exigency of the times. There cannot be greater 
criminality than that of him who acts contrary 
to these two things.” ‘“ We princes,” replied 
the duke, “have tried to punish Ch‘ing, but 
without success. And now when such an op- 
portunity is presented to me, may I not take 
advantage of it?” ‘Let your lordship,” said 
Kwan, “deal gently with the case of Ch‘ing in 
kindness, and add to this an instructive exposi- 
tion of it, and then, when you again lead the 
princes to punish the State, it will feel that utter 
overthrow is imminent, and will be consumed 
with terror. If on the contrary you deal with it, 
adopting the’ counsel of this criminal, Ch‘ing 
will have a case to allege, and will not be 
afraid. Consider too that you have assembled 
the princes to do honour to virtue, and if at the 
meeting you give place to this villain, and follow 
his counsel, what will there be to show to your 
descendants?: And further, the virtue, the 
punishments, the rules of propriety, and the 
righteousness, displayed at the meetings of the 
princes, are recorded in every State. When a 
record is made of the place given to such a 
criminal, there will be an end of your lordship’s 
covenants. If you do the thing and do not re- 
cord it, that will show that your virtue is not com- 
plete. Let not your lordship accede to his request. 
Ch‘ing is sure to accept the covenant. And for 
this Hwa, the earl of Ch‘ing’s eldest son, to seek 
the assistance of a great State to weaken his 
own :—he will not escape without suffering for 
it. The government of Ch‘ing, moreover, is in 
the hands of Shuh-chen, Too Shuh, and Sze 
Shuh, those three good men:—you would find 
no opportunity now to act against it.” 

‘ On this the marquis of Ts‘e declined the prof- 
fers of the prince, who in consequence of this 
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affair was regarded as a criminal in Ch‘ing. | double twelfth], king Hwuy died. King Séang, in 
The earl begged from T's‘e the favour of a | consequence of the troubles that were occasioned 
covenant. by T‘ae-shuh Tae, and fearing his accession 
Par. 5. For $f Kung has Le : : ‘ : , 

2 oO. g 5a might not be secured, did not make his futher’s 


[Ate p. 7, the Chuen says:—‘In the inter- | death public, and sent an announcement of his 
calary month [which must thus have been a difficulties to ‘I's‘e.’] 


Eighth year. 
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In his eighth year, in spring, in the king’s first month, 
the duke had a meeting with an officer of the king, 
the marquis of Ts‘e, the duke of Sung, the marquis 
of Wei, the baron of Héu, the earl of Ts‘aou, and 
Kwan, heir-son of Ch‘in, when they made a covenant 
in T‘aou. 

2 The earl of Ch‘ing begged [to be admitted to] the cove- 

nant. 

3 In summer, the Teih invaded Tsin. 

4 In autumn, in the seventh month, the duke offered 

the great sacrifice in the grand temple, and [at 
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the same time] placed the tablet of [duke Chwang’s] 
wife in his shrine. . 
5 In winter, in the twelfth month, on Ting-we, the king 


[by] Heaven's [grace] died. 


Parr. 1,2. The T‘aouhereis different fromthat | emperor Kuh, pleading a special grant to do so 
in IlI.xxvii.l. This was in Ts‘aou,—50 le | given to the duke of Chow by king Ch‘ing, is a 
south-west from the pres. city of Puh Chow | question se need not be considered here. This 

. ne . | ‘great sacrifice’ is that here spoken of, and we 
C2 } i ), dep. Taisou-chow,. . The Chucniseys: have the record of it this year, and not on other 
—‘The object of the covenant was to concert | years of its occurrence, because of the extraordi- 
measures about the royal House. The earl of | nary use that was made of it, as related in the 
Ch‘ing begged pare to baterd part in te asking that | latter part of the par. 

Ts‘e wouldaccept his submission. The succession : 
of king Séang was settled, and he proceeded to 2d. Who was the lady intended here by == 


ublish Ais father’s death.’ . 
: The kings death, according to the Chuen, XK? Tso-she says she was Gae Kéang, duke 


‘took place in the end of last year, whereas the | Chwang’s wife:—‘He offered the te sacrifice, and 


_ here states that it occurred in the 12th | introduced the tablet of Gae Kang ;—which 
oer Des of this year. WooCh‘ing, Wang Ts‘éaou, | ¥48 contrary to rule. In the case of the death 
and many other critics, think that Tso-she of a duke’s wife, if she died not in her proper 
must be in error as to the date of the death. | chamber; or the passage of her coffin were not 
It is, indeed, not easy to understand how so im- | 20nounced in the ancestral temple; or her 
portant an event could have been concealed for | demise were not communicated to the princes 
twelve months. The queen and her son Shub who had covenanted with her husband; or her 
Tae who were anxious to prevent the succession | tablet had not been temporarily placed by that 
of Ch‘ing, could not have remained ignorant of of her husband’s father’s wife ;—then her tablet 
it all that time. ‘ could not be placed in her husband’s shrine.’ 

The earl of Ch‘ing now felt that, there was is here employed in the sense given by Too 
no course for him but to humble himself. He 


had withdrawn from the meeting in the 5th Yu:—3Y G #Q ean a Zz + VN ji. 


ear, which was to recognize the right of the ates 
ing’s son Ch‘ing to the throne; and now he is m Al ZL Ha All the conditions re- 


obliged to beg to be allowed to take part in | quired for this ceremony had been observed in 
the meeting which recognized him. the case of Gae Kéang, excepting the first. She 
Par. 3. The Chuen says:—‘Le K‘ih had | had not died in her chamber, but through her 
commanded a force against the Teih, with Léang | own wickedness had been put to death in Ts‘e; 
Yew-me as his charioteer, and Kwoh Yih as the | and though duke He had brought her body 
spearman on the left. He defeated them at Ts‘ae | back to Loo, and buried it with all the usual 
sang, when Léang said to him, ‘The Teih are not | forms, yet one important element was wanting, 
ashamed to fly. If you follow them, you will ob- | sufficient, in T’so-she’s opinion, to vitiate this 
tain a great conquest.” Le K‘ih replied, ‘J¢ ts | final honour attempted to be paid to her. 
best to frighten them only. Don’t let us accelerate Kung-yang took a difft. view. Acc. to him, 
a rising of all their tribes.” Kwoh Yih said, | the ‘wife’ here is duke He’s own wife. He had 
“Let a year be completed, and the Teih will be | arranged to marry a daughter of Ts‘oo; but a 
here again. We are only showing them our | lady of Ts‘e. intended for the harem, arriving 
weakness.” Sure enough, this summer, the Teih | before her, duke He was obliged by the power 
invaded T'sin, to avenge their defeat at Ts‘ae- | of ‘I's‘e to make her his wife, by the ceremony 
sang. The exact month of the year had come | of introducing her on this occasion into the tem- 
round again.’ ple. But this appears to be merely a story 
Par. 4. There are two things recorded in this | concocted by Kung to explain the text in some 
par.; first, the offering of the te sacrifice and | likely way. 
next, the taking occasion at it (indicated by the Kuh-léang seems to think that the lady was 


= 33) to introduce a lady, the wife of some | Ch‘ing Fung, duke He’s mother; and if E34 be 


duke, into the grand temple, or the temple of the | spoken of her Spirit-tablet this view is absurd, 
duke of Chow, ancestor of the House of Loo. because she did not die til! the 4th year of 
Ist. The te sacrifice here is to be distinguished | duke Wan. Léw Ch‘ang, Chang Héah, however, 
- ‘ , i and a host of other critics, adopt a modification 
fons tre a in. OF UUM eens of this view, that duke He somehow took this oc- 
IV.ii.2. It is the.‘great sacrifice Kk BR), casion to instal his own mother as duke Chwang’s 
offered once in 3 years, aecording to Too Yu, or | Proper wife. But they fail to show that such a 
once in 5 years, according to others, The indi- | Proceeding was in any way competent to a son. 
vidual sacrificed to in it was the remotest ances- —On the whole Tso-she’s view most commends 
tor to whom the kings, or the princes of States | itself HO OUP BECEDIANCE: : 
ruled by offshoots from the royal House, traced Par. 5. See what has been said on the date 
their lineage. ‘Ihe kings would thus sacrifice to | of the king’s death under par. 1. Tso-she says 


we . ffi f the king came now to 
theancient emperor Kuh( 7422); andthe mar- | here, that ‘an officer of the king 


.. | announce his death, and that the announccinent 
quises of Loo to king Wain. Whether Loo did | was made so late, because of the difticulties 


arrogate the right to offer the sacrifice to the | connected with the succession. 
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Parr. 1,2. Yu-yueh,—see the events of his ac- 
cession in the Chuen on III. xii3,4. He was 


succeeded by his son Tsze-foo (Ze ae), known 


as duke Séang e23 BR». In the period of his 


early mourning, before his father was buried, 
‘T'sze-foo came. in mourning garb to this meeting 
at K‘wei-k‘éw, and therefore he is mentioned in 


Hs 
p. 2 as , ‘son, or new duke, of Sung.’ 


Tso-she lays down the canon, that the successor 
to the throne, while his predecessor was unburied, 


was Called Séaou-t‘ung ( ay Ta) or ‘boy;’ and 
the successor to a State, in like circumstances, 
Tsze fp, or ‘the son.’ Kung and Kuh for 


1E A read A. and f£5 for fia). K‘wei- 
k‘éw was in Sung,—30 /e east from the pres. 
dis. city of K‘aou-shing E th. dep. K‘ae- 
fung. The Chuen says:—‘The meeting at 
Kwei-k‘éw was to repeat the former covenant 
[that in VIII. 1], and to cultivate the good rela- 
tions among the princes themselves ;—which was 
proper. The king sent his prime minister [the 


BN ae of the Shoo, XX. v.1] K‘ung to present 


to the marquis of T's‘e some of his sacrificial flesh, 
with the message, ‘“‘The son of Heaven has been 
sacrificing to Wan and Woo, and sends K‘ung 
to present a portion of the flesh to his uncle of 
a different surname.” The marquis was about 
to descend the steps, and do obeisance, when 
K‘ung said, “There was another command. 
The son of Heaven charged me to say that, in 
consideration of his uncle’s 70 years, he confers 
on him an additional degree of distinction,— 
that he shall not descend and do obeisance.” 
‘* Heaven’s majesty,” replied the marquis, “is not 
far from me,—not a cubic, not 8 inches, Shall 
I, Séaou-pih, dare to covet this command of the 
son of Heayen, and not descend and do obeis- 
ance. If f did so, I should fear that majesty 
was falling low, and left a stigma on the son of 
Heaven. I dare not but descend and do obeis- 
ance.” With this he descended the steps, did 
obeisance, ascended again, and received the flesh.’ 

Par. 3. Kung-yang says:—‘This lady had 
not been married;—how is her death recorded 
here? She had been engaged to be married. 
When that took place, the daughter was called 
by her designation in the family, and her hair 
was bound up with the pin. If she died before 
being married, the ceremonies used were those of 
a full-grown woman.’ 

Par. 4. The Chuen says:—‘In autumn, the 
marquis of ‘Ts‘e made the covenant with the 
princes in K‘wei-k‘éw to this effect:—“ All we 
who have united in this covenant shall hereaf- 
ter banish everything contrary to good relations 
among us.” ‘The prime minister K‘ung had 
previously left to return to the capital; and when 
on the way, he met the marquis of Tsin, and said 
to him, “ You need not go on to the meeting. The 
marquis of Ts‘e does not make virtue his first 
object, and is most earnest about what is remate. 
Thus in the north he invaded the Hill J ung; on 
the south, he invaded Ts‘oo; and in the west, he 
has assembled this meeting. As to what he 
may do hereafter eastward, I do not know, but 
he will do nothing to the west. Is Ts‘e going 


to fall into disorder? Let your lordship set 


-lii, IL. 57,’ 


yourself to still all disorder in Tsin, and not be 
anxious about going on to this meeting.”’ 

The K‘ang-he editors say they agree with 
many critics of former dynasties in doubting 
the truth of this narrative. 

Parr. 5,6. There is a difficulty here with the 
date, the day Kéah-tsze being really 4 days 
earlier than Mow-shin of the 4th par. I think, 


therefore, that Kéah-seuh (FA BO: Kung- 


yang’s reading, is here to be preferred, though 
the received text does not follow him, while it 


follows Kuh-léang in giving ahi ws instead of 


Ts0’s {ii ae 

The Chuen says:—‘On the death of duke 
Héen [whose name was Kwei-choo] of Tsin, Le 
K‘ih and P‘e Ch‘ing wished to raise Ch‘ung-urh, 
who was afterwards duke Wan, to the mar- 
quisate, and therefore raised an insurrection 
with his partizans, and those of his brothers, 
Shin-sing and E-woo. Years before this, duke 
Héen had appoinged Seun Seih to superintend 
the training of He-ts‘e ; and when he was ill, he 
called Seih to him, and said, “I ventured to 
lay on you the charge of this child; how will 
you now do in reference to him?” Seih bowed 
his head to the ground, and replied, “I will put 
forth all my strength and resources on his behalf, 
doing so with loyalty and sincere devotion. If 
I succeed, it will be owing to your lordship’s 
influence; if I do not succed, my death shall 
follow my endeavours.” “What do you mean 
by loyalty and sincere devotion?” asked the 
duke. “Doing to the extent of my knowledge 
whatever will be advantageous to yonr House 
is loyalty. Performing the duties to you, the 
departed, and serving him, the living, so that 
neither of you would have any doubts about me, 
is sincere devotion.” 

‘When Le K‘ih was fully purposed to kill 
He-ts‘e, he first informed Seun Seih, saying, 
“The friends of Ch‘ung-urh and his brothers, 
all full of resentment, are about to rise; Ts‘in 
and Tsin will assist them:—what can you do 
in such a case?” “TJ will die with He-ts‘e,” re- 
plied Seih. “That will be of no use,” urged the 
other. Seun Shuh said, “I told our departed 
marquis so, and I must not say another thing 
now. Iam able and willing to make good my 
words, and do you think I will grudge my life to 
do so? Although it may be of no use, how can 
I do otherwise? And in their wish to show the 
same virtue for their side, who is not like me? 
Do I wish to be entirely faithful and one for my 
protegé, and can I say that others should refrain 
from being so for theirs ?” 

‘In the 10th month, Le K‘ih killed He-ts‘e 
in his place by his father’s coffin. Seun Seih was 
about to die at the same time, but some one said 
to him, “You had better raise Ch‘oh-tsze to 
his brother’s place, and give your help to him.” 
Seih did so, and directed the new marquis in 
the burial of duke Héen. 

‘In the. 11th month, Le K-ih slew Ch‘oh in 
the court, and Seun Seih died with him. The 
superior man may say that in Seun Seih we 
have what is declared in the ode [The She, IV. 


J 

“A flaw in a white gem 
May be ground away; 
But for a flaw in speech 
Nothing can be done”’ 
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It may be well to observe here that these 
murders in this Chuen were not done by K‘ih 
himself; though, as the instruments were em- 
ployed by him, he is justly charged with them. 


In p.6. Kung-yang reads at for RY: He- 
ts‘e became marquis of Tsin on the death of his 
father, and was K‘ih’s a orruler. Kung-yang 


says he is here styled -¥- or son merely, because 


the year of his father’s death was still running; 
but such a canon does not hold in many other 


: : . aq BE AD 
instances. We might, indeed, read Ei F- xR. 
BK, —atter the analogy of p.2; but the peculiar 


style here, # # ra F., must be due to the 


circumstances of the case:—the youth of He- 
ts‘c; his want of a real title to the place; and 
his early death. 

(The Chuen adds three notices here :— 

Ist. ‘The marquis of Ts‘e, with the armics 
of the princes, invaded Tsin, and returned, after 
advancing as far as Kaou-léang. ‘The expedition 
was to punish and put down the disorders of the 
State. The order about it did not reach Loo, 
and so no record of it was made.’ 

2d. ‘K‘éoh Juy made E-woo offer heavy 
bribes to Ts‘in, to obtain its help in entering 
Tsin, saying to him, “The State is really iu the 
possession of others; you need grudge nothing. 
If you enter and can get the people, you will 
have no difficulty about the territory.” E-woo 
followed his conusel. Scih Ping of Tse led a 
force and joined the army of Ts‘in; and they 
placed E-woo or duke Hwuy in duke Héen’s 
place. 


‘The earl of Ts‘in said to K‘eoh Juy, “ Whom 
has the duke’s eon [K-woo] to rely on in Tsin?” 
Juy replied, “I have heard the saying that a 
fugitive should have no partizans: for if he have 
partizans, he is sure to have encmies also. When 
E-woo was young, he was not fond of play; hecould 
show fight, but in moderation. When he grew 
up, there was no change in these traits. Anything 
else about him I do not know.” The earl then 
said to Kung-sun Che, * Will E-woo settle the 
State?” Che replied, “I have heard that only 
the pattern man can settle a State. In the 
She it is said of king Wan (III.i. VII. 7), 


‘Without the consciousness of effort, 
You accord with the pattern of God.’ 
It is also saidt (QI. iii. 1. 8], 
‘Committing no excess, inflicting no 
injury ; 
There are few who will not take you 
as their model.’ 


This is spoken of him who loves not nor hates, 
who envies not nor is ambitious. But now E- 
woo’s words are full of envy and ambition ;— it 
will be hard for him ¢o settle the State!” ‘The 
earl said, “ Being envious, he will have many to 
resent his conduct; how can he succeed in his 
ambition? But this will be our gain.”’ 

3d. ‘When duke Séang succceded to Sung, 
from regard to the virtue of his brother Muh-e 
[see the Chuen at the end of last year], he made 
him general of the left, and administrator of the 
government. On this Sung was finely ruled, 
and the office of general of the left became heredi- 
tary in the Yu family (Yu was the clun-name 
of Muh-e’s descendants)’ ] 


Tenth year. 
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the king’s first month, the 


‘ 


The Teih extinguished W&n; and the viscount of Wan fled 


to Wei. 


officer Seun Seih. 


2 
3 Le K‘ih of Tsin murdered his ruler Ch‘oh, and the great 
4 


In summer, the marquis of Ts‘e and the baron of Heu in- 
vaded the northern Jung. 
5 Tsin put to death its great officer Le K‘h. 
6 It was autumn, the seventh month. 
7 In winter, there was a great fall of snow. 


Par. 1. Tan Tsoo Hs HY: Tang dyn., 
8th century) says that the character m is al- 
ways used of journeys by the duke and minis- 
ters of Loo, to visit other courts or present 
friendly inquiries. Duke He here goes to Ts‘e to 


appear at the court of the marquis as the leader 


of the States. 

Par. 2. The viscount of Wan, or the viscount 
of Soo, was one of the descendants of the duke of 
Soo [called duke as being one of the three kung 
or highest ministers of the king], minister of 
Crime toking Woo. Out of the court, they were 
viscounts of Soo, or of Wan, Wan being the 
name of their principal city,—30 le west of the 


pres. dis. city of Wan, dep. Hwae-k‘ing GEE 
EES Ho-nan, In the Ist nar. appended to I. xi. 3, 


the king grants the territories of the House of 
Soo to Ching. That House, however, must have 
been subsequently re-instated in them. Inoneof 
the Chuen appended to III. xix. 4, the viscount of 
Soo appears as confederate against the king with 
Tsze-t‘uy, who flies on his defeat to Wan; and 
they further retreat together to Wei. 

The Chuen says:—‘The Teih extinguished 
Wan, because the viscount of Soo was a 
man without. faith. He rebelled against the 
king, and went off to the Teih ; but he could do 
nothing among them, and they attacked him. 
The king did not relieve him, and so his State 
was annihilated, and he himself fled to Wei.’ 

Par. 3. See the Chuen on the 6th par. of last 
year. That Chuen says Ch‘oh was murdered in 
the 11th month of last year, while here the deed 
appears under the spring of this;—but see what 
is said, on V.1, upon the difference of dates in 
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the King and Chuen. Duke Héen had been 
buried, and Ch‘oh or Ch‘oh-tsze appears here 
consequently as marquis or ruler. 

Par. 4. These northern Jung were the same 
as the Hill Jung of III. xxx.7. Why the baron 
of Heu should alone have accumpanied Ts‘e on 
this expedition we canot tell. 

Par. 5. The Chuen says on this:—‘In sum- 
mer, in the 4th month, Ke-foo, duke of Chow, 
and Tang, son of king He (?), joined Seih Pang 
of Ts‘e in securing the establishment of the 
marquis of Tsin, who put to death Le K‘ih 
to clear himself of any complicity with him 
in the murders which he had committed. When 
he was about to put him to death, he sent 
a message to him, saying, “But for you, 
I should not have attained to my present 
position; but considering that you murdered 
two marquises and one great officer, is it 
not a difficult thing to be your ruler?” K‘ih 
replied, “If others had not been removed, 
how could you have found room to rise? But if 
you wish to make out a man’s guilt, there is no 
difficulty in finding ground to do so. I have 
heard your command.” With this he cut his 
ow: throat, and died. At this time P‘ei Ch‘ing 
was absent on a visit of friendly inquiries in 
Ts‘in, and to entreat the earl to grant some delay 
in the payment of the bribes promised to him, 
so that he escaped for the present.’ 

Par. 6. [The Chuen appends the following 
story :—‘ The marquis of Tsin took up the body 
of his brother Kung (dt Ik F:, ‘the eldest 
son Kung.’ Kung is the hon. title given to 
Shin-sing, duke Héen’s eldest son], and had it 
re-interred. In the autumn, Hoo Tuh went to 
the lower capital [z.e., K‘éuh-yuh] in connection 
with this, when he met the former young prince, 
who made him get up and take his reins for 
him, as he had been accustcmed to do, and then 
said to him, “ E-woo has violated all propriety. 
I have presented a request to God and obtained 
it:—I am going to give Tsin to Ts‘in, which will 
maintain the sacrifices to me.” Tuh replied, ‘I 
have heard that the Spirits of the dead do not 
enjoy the sacrifices of those who are not of their 
kindred, and that people only sacrifice to those 
who were of the same ancestry as themselves. 





| Will not the sacrifices to you be thus virtually 


no sacrifices? And what crimes attach to tke 
people of Tsin? Let me ask you to consider 
well how what you have done will lead to the 
wrong punishment of them and the cessation of 
the sacrifices to yoursclf.” “Yes,” said the 
other, “I will make another request to God. 
In 7 days, at the western side of the new city 
there will be a wizard, through whom you shail 
have an interview with me.” Tuh agreed to 
this, and the prince disappeared. When the 
time was come, the officer went to the west side 
of the city, and received this message:—“ God 
has granted that I punish only the criminal, who 
shall be defeated in Han.” 

‘When Pe Ch‘ing went to Ts‘in, he said to 
the earl, “They were Leu Sing, K‘éoh Ch‘ing, 
and K*‘e Juy, who would not agree to our mar- 
quis’s fulfilling his promises to you. If you will 
call them to you by urgently requesting their 
presence, I will then expel the marquis. Your 
lordship can then restore Ch‘ung-urh to Tsin; 
and everything will be crowned with success.” 

ano A oa te 

Par. Kung-yang here has Aa, for =H. 
Snow lying a foot deep [See the Chuen on 
I. ix. 2] would indeed be a strange phenomenon 
in the autumn of the year. Chow’s winter was 
Héa’s autumn. 


[The Chuen adds here:—‘In winter, the earl 
of Tsin sent Ling Che to Tsin in return for the 
mission of P‘e Ch‘ing, and to ask that the three 
officers mentioned by Ch‘ing might come to him. 
K‘éoh Juy said, “‘ The greatness of his gifts and 
the sweetness of his words are intended to 
decoy us.” Then they put to death P‘e Ch‘ing, 
K‘e Keu, and the seven great officers of the 
chariots,—Kung Hwa of the left column, Kéa 
Hwa of the right, Shuh Kéen, Chuy Ch‘uen, Luy 
Hoo, Tih Kung, and San K‘e; all partizans of 
Le and P‘e. P*e P‘aou fled to Ts‘in, and said 
to the earl, “The marquis of Tsin is false to 
you, great lord, and envious on small grounds 
of his own officers;—the people do not adhere 
to him. Attack him, and he is sure to be 
driven fromthe State.” The earl said, “How 
can he, who has lost the masses, deal death 
in such a way? But you have only escaped the 
calamity; who can expel your ruler ?”’] 


Eleventh year. 
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Par. 1. See the last Chuen. Tso-she says 
that in spring the marquis of T’sin sent an 
announcement to Loo of the disorder attempted 
to be raised by P‘e Ching. This is Tso’s own 
attempt to reconcile the date of P‘e Ch‘ing’s 
death, as given here, with the real date as- 
signed to it in the Chuen referred to. But we 
have seen that both dates are correct :—this, 
according tv the calendar of Chow; that, accord- 
ing to the calendar of Héa. 


(The Chuen adds:—‘The king by Heaven’s 
grace sent duke Woo of Shaou, and Kwo, the 
historiographer of the interior, to confer the 
symbul of his rank on the marquis of Tsin. He 
received the nephrite with an air of indifference; 
and Kwo, on his return to the court, said to the 
king, ‘The marquis of Tsin is not one who will 
have any successor of his own children. Your 
majesty conferred on him the symbol of in- 
vestiture, and he received the auspicious jade 
with an air of indifference. ‘Taking the lead 
thus in self-abandonment, is he likely to have 
any one to succeed him? Therules of propriety 
are the stem of a State; and reverence is the 
chariot that conveys them along. Where there 
is not reverence, those rules do not have their 
course; and where this is the case, the distinc- 
tions of superiors and inferiors are all obscured. 
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In the [duke’s] eleventh year, Tsin put to death its great 
officer, P‘e Ch‘ing-foo. 

In summer, the duke and his wife, the lady Kéang, had a 
meeting with the marquis of Ts‘e in Yang-kuh. 

In autumn, in the eighth month, there was a grand sacri- 


In winter, a body of men from Ts‘oo invaded Hwang. 


When this occurs, there can be no transmission 
of a State to after generations.’ Sce the 


ah, L @i5| FH, 3 art. 11.] 


Par. 2. Comp. II. xviii.1. It would appear 
from this that duke He had married a lady of 
Ts‘e, a daughter probably of duke Hwan. But 
that she should accompany him, as here, to a 
meeting with her father even, was contrary to 
all Chinese ideas of propriety. Too Yu says:— 
‘A wife does not accompany or meet a visitor 
beyond the gate; when she sees her brothers, 
she does not cross the threshold of the harem. 
To go to this meeting with the duke was contrary 
to rule.’ 

(Vhe Chuen adds:—‘In summer, the Jung of 
Yang-k‘eu, Ts‘euen-kaou, and about the E and 
the Loh, united in attacking the capital, entered 
the royal city, and burned the eastern gate; king 
Hwuy’s son ‘l'ae having called them. Ts‘in and 
Tsin invaded the Jung in order to relieve the 
king. In autumn, the marquis of Tsin caused 
the Jung to make peace with the king.’] 

Par. 3. See on II. v. 7. 

Par. 4. The Chuen says:—‘The pcople of 
Hwang did not send their tribute to Ts‘oo, and 
a body of men, therefore, from Ts‘oo attacked 
Hwang in the winter.’ 


Twelfth year. 


Year XII. 
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In the [duke’s] twelfth year, in spring, in the kin 
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month, on King-woo, the sun was eclipsed. 
2 In summer, a body of men from Ts‘oo extinguished 


Hwang. 


3 It was autumn, the seventh month. 
4 In winter, in the twelfth month, on Ting-chow, Ch‘oo- 
k‘éw, marquis of Ch‘in, died. 


Par. 1. This eclipse took place in the after- 
noon of March 29th, B. C. 647. Too observes 
that the historiographer had omitted to enter 
that Kang-woo was the Ist day of the moon. 

[The Chuen adds here:—‘In the spring, the 
States walled the suburbs of Ts‘oo-k‘éw of Wei 
{see II. 1]; fearing troubles from the Teih.”] 

Par. 2. The Chuen says:—‘The people of 
Hwang, relying on the friendship of the States 
with Ts‘e, did not render the tribute which was 
due from them to Ts‘oo, saying “From Ying 
{the capital of Ts‘oo] to us is 900 /e; what harm 
can Ts‘oo do to us?” This summer, Ts‘oo ex- 
tinguished Hwang. Kuh-léang says:—‘ At the 
meeting in Kwan [II.4], Kwan Chung said to 
the marquis of Ts‘e, “ Kéang and Hwang are far 
from Ts‘e and near to Ts‘00,—States which Ts‘oo 
considers advantageous to it. Should Ts‘oo at- 
tack them, and you nat be able to save them, 
you will cease to be looked up to by the States.” 
The marquis would not listen to him, but made 
a covenant with Kéang and Hwang. On the 
death of Kwan Chung, Ts‘oo invaded Kéang, 
and extinguished Hwang; and Ts‘e, indeed, was 
not able to save them.’ Whether Kwan Chung 
gave the advice here ascribed to him at Kwan 
we do not know; but Kuh is wrong in supposing 
he was now dead ;—he died in the 15th year of 
duke He. 

Par. 3. [The Chuen gives here two narra- 
tives:— ‘st. ‘The king, because of the attack of 


the Jung, proceeded to punish his brother Tae; 
—who fled to Ts‘e.’ 

2d. ‘In winter, the marquis of Ts‘e sent 
Kwan E-woo to make peace between the Jung 
and the king; and Seih P‘ang to make peace 
between the Jung and sin. The king wanted 
to feast Kwan Chung with the ceremonies due 
to a minister of the highest grade. But Kwan 
Chung declined them, saying, “I an but an 
officer of mean condition. There are Kwoh 
and Kaou in Ts‘e, both holding their appointment 
from the son of Heaven. If they should come 
in spring or in autumn to receive your majesty’s 
orders, with what ceremonies should they be en- 
tertained? A simple servant of my prince, I 
venture to refuse the honour you propose.” The 
king said, ‘Messenger of my uncle, I approve 
your merit. You maintain your excellent vir- 
tue, which I never can forget. Go and dischange 
the dutics of your office, and do not disobey my 
commands.” Kwan Chung /inally accepted the 
ceremonies of a minister of the lower grade, 
and returned to Ts‘e. 

The superior man will say, “Kwan well de- 
served that his sacrifices should be perpetuated 
from generation to generation. He was humbly 
courteous, and did not forget his superiors. As 
the ode [She, III. i. ode V. 5] says. 


‘“‘OQur amiable, courteous prince 
Was rewarded by the Spirits.”’ 


Par. 4. For FE Kung-yang reads iB. 
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Thirteenth year. 
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XIII. In the [duke’s] thirteenth year, in spring, the Teih made 


an incursion into Wei. 

In summer, in the fourth month, there was the burial of 
duke Seuen of Ch‘in. 

The duke had a meeting with the marquis of Ts‘e, the 
duke of Sung, the marquis of Ch‘in, the marquis of 
Wei, the earl of Ch‘ing, the baron of Heu, and the 
earl ‘of Ts‘aou, in Héen. 

4 In autumn, in the ninth month, there was a grand sacri- 
fice for rain. 
5 In winter, duke [Hwan’s] son, Yéw, went to Ts‘e. 

Par. 1. It was in anticipation of trouble to {The Chuen adds here:—‘This spring, the 

Wei from the Teih that the States fortified the marquis of Ts‘e sent Chung-sun Tséaou ona 

suburbs of Ts‘oo-k‘ew ;—as related in the Chuen | mission of friendly inquiries to Chow, and to 


at the commencement of last year. Chaou | speak about the king’s brother Tae; but when 
P‘ing-fei Gil Fe: towards the end of the | the former business was concluded, Tséaou did 


Sung dyn.) supposes that the object of the Teih not speak further te the king 3 and when giving 
was to make Wei deliver to them the viscount of | 8" account of his mission, on his return, he said, 
Win, who had fled there, as related in X. 2, “We cannot yet speak about Tae. The king’s 
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anger has not subsided. Perhaps it will do so 
in 10 years. But in less than ten years, the 
king will not recall him.” ”] 

Par. 8. Héen was in Wei,—60 /e south-east 
from the pres. K‘ae Chow BA php, dep. Ta- 
ming, Chih-le. The Chuen says;—‘ The mect- 
ing at Héen was because the E of the Hwae 
were distressing Ke, and also to consult about 
the royal House.’ 

(‘The Chuen has here another brief narrative: 
—‘In autumn, because of the difficulties created 
by the Jung, the States determined to guard 
Chow; and Chung-sun Tséaou of Ts‘e conducted 
their troops to it.’] 

Par. 5. This was the 3d visit which Yéw had 
now made in He’s time to Ts‘e. We see what 
a sway he must have had in Loo, and what service 
the marquis of Ts‘e required for his protectorate. 

[The Chuen adds here:—‘ In winter Tsin was 
suffering a second time a season of scarcity, 
and sent to Ts‘in to be allowed to buy grain. 
The earl of Ts‘in asked Tsze-sang [Kung-sun 
Che] whether he should give the grain, and 
that officer replied, “If you grant this great 
favour, and the marquis of Tsin make a due 
return for it, you will have nothing more to re- 
quire. If you grant it, and he make no return, 
his people will be alienated from him. If you then 





proceed to punish him, not having the multitudes 
with him, he is sure to be defeated. “The earl 
put the same question to Ais minister Pih-le, who 
replied, ‘(The calamities inflicted by Heaven 
flow abroad, and different States have them in 
their turn. To succour in such calamities, and 
compassionate one’s neighbours, is the proper 
way; and he who pursues it will have blessing.” 

‘P‘aou, the son of P‘e Ch‘ing, was then in 
Ts‘in, and asked leave to /ead un expedition to 
attack Tsin, but the ear] said to him, “Its ruler 
is evil; but of what offences have his people been 
guilty?” On this Ts‘in contributed grain to 
Tsin, vessels following one another from Yung 
to Kéang; and the affair was called “The 
service of the trains of boats.”’] See the 
Sh, Iv.iii, ae, ——), art. 5. Wang Seih- 
tséoh (fF $F eae Ming dyn., A.D. 1534-1610) 
gives an opinion on the merits of the advice 
tendered in the above matter by Kung-sun Che 
and Pih-le He respectively, which may well be 
called in question. ‘Pih-le’s words,’ he says, 
‘were benevolent, kind, and entirely generous; 
but they were not equal to Kung-sun Che’s, 
based on a calculation of consequences. A tru- 
ly worthy minister he was!’ 


Fourteenth year. 
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XIV. 1 In the [duke’s] fourteenth year, in spring, the States 
walled Yuen-ling. 

2 Insummer, in the sixth month, the duke’s youngest 
daughter and the viscount of Tsing met in Fang, when 
she caused the viscount to come and pay the duke a 
court-visit. . 

3 In autumn, in the eighth month, on Sin-maou, [part of 
the hill of] Sha-luh fell down. 

4 The Teih made an incursion into Ch‘ing. 

5 In winter, Hih, marquis of Ts‘ae, died. 


Par.1. The Chuen says:—‘ The States walled 
Yuen-ling, and removed Ke to it, as its capital. 
The various princes engaged in the work are 
not mentioned, through the omission of the 
historiographers.’ Yuen-ling was a town of Ke, 
—50/e south-east of the pres. dis. city of Ch‘ang- 
loh, dep. Ts‘ing-chow. ‘To this the lord of Ke 
wished to move his capital from Yung-k‘éw 


2 

($fE Ix]}), in the dis. of Ke, PE), dep. K'ae- 
fung, Ho-nan, where he was much distressed 
by the E of the Hwae ; and the marquis of Ts‘e 
took the lead in the movement, and directed the 
different States to prepare the city for the con- 
templated removal. Compare the walling of 
Ts‘oo-k‘éw in II. 1. 

Par. 2. This par. has wonderfully vexed, 
and continues to vex, the critics. Tso-she gives 
this account of it:—‘The duke’s youngest 
daughter, married to the viscount of Tsing, 
came to Loo to visit her parents. The duke was 
angry and detained her, because the viscount 
of T'sing had not been to the court of Loo. In 
summcr, she met the viscount in Fang, and made 
him pay a visit to the court.’ This account of the 
matter is probably the correct ane. The diffi- 


culties in its way are the omission of Patt before 


4 H a; and the 9th par. of next year, which 


would seem to be a record of the lady’s mar- 
riage to the viscount. But when the duke 
detained her, as the Chuen supposes, in Loo, he, 
no doubt, considered the marriage to be annull- 
ed. This may account for the omission of the 


; and in the subsequent entry, hat will = 


‘went to her o/d home,’ and not ‘went to her new 
home on being married.’ 

The principal views which have been taken of 
the par. appear in the note of the K‘ang-he 
editors:—‘ The meeting of the duke’s daughter 
with the viscuunt of Tsing, without the duke’s 
forbidding it, and her asking the viscount to 
come to the court of Loo and his listening to 
her, weré both contrary to propriety; and the 
thing is recorded in the Ch‘un ‘Ts-éw to condemn 
it. The view of Hoo Gan-kwoh, that the duke, 
from love to his daughter, allowed her to choose 
her own husband, is based on what is said by 
Kung and Kuh, and scholars generally have 
adopted it; but it is wrong. Duke He was a 
worthy ruler, and his wife, Shing Kéang, has 
the praise of being a virtuous lady ;—would they 
have been willing to allow such a thing? Some 


allege that the style, where I does not 





precede fA He, shows that the lady was not _ 


married ; but they do not consider that the duke, 
in anger at the viscount’s not coming to court, 
annulled the marriage for the time; and when he 
afterwards sent his daughter back, as Tsang 
here does not precede a, so neither does 
it do so in the later record. If, indeed, the 
viscount had come to court to ask the lady in mar- 
riage, there would have been notices subsequently 
of his presenting the bridal gifts and coming to 
meet her; but there is nothing of this in the 
text. Fan Ning had reason when he doubted 
the view of Kung and Kuh, and regarded that 
of Tso-she as having more of verisimilitude.’ 


Kuh-léang has ita for pe. Tsing was a 
small State in pres. dis. of Yih (NEE), dep. Yen- 


chow. Its lords were Szes AY. and claimed 
to be descended from Yu. 

Par. 3. The hill of Sha-luh was in Tsin, 45 
le east of the pres. district city of Yuen-shing 
(FER: dep. Ta-ming. The Chuen says that 
when the diviner Yen of Tsin heard of the event, 


he said, ‘By the time a full year is completed, 
there will be great calamity, so as nearly toruin 
our State.’ 

Par. 4. The repeated incursions and inva- 
sions of the ‘Teil show that not only was the 


' royal House very feeble, but that the power of 


Ts‘e was also waning. 

Par. 5. This was duke Muh CEs BD), a 
son of the Héen-woo, of whose captivity in T's‘oo 
we have an account in Il. x.3. here he 
remained till his death in duke Chwang’s 19th 
year, when Hih became marquis of T's‘ae. 

[The Chuen relates here:—‘ In winter, there 
was a scarcity in Ts‘in, which sent to Tsin to 
beg to be allowed to buy grain. They refused 
in Tsin, but K‘ing Ch‘ing said, “To make such a 
return for Ts‘in’s favour to us shows a want 
of relative feeling; to make our gain from the 
calamity of others shows a want of benevolence; 
to be greedy is inauspicious; to cherish anger 
against our neighbours is unrighteous. When 
we have lost these four virtucs, how shall we 
preserve our State?” Kwoh Yih said, “ When 
the skin has been lost, where can you place the 
har?” Ching replied, “We are casting away 
faith, and making a vile return te our neigh- 
bour ;—in the time of vur calamity, who will pity 
us? Calamity is sure to come where there has 
been no faith; and without helpers we are sure 
to perish. ‘Thus it will be with us, acting in 
this way.” Kwoh Yih said,“ To grant the grain 
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would not lessen 7’s‘in’s resentment, and we | hostile to him 5 how much more his resentful 
should only be kind to our enemy.” “Him,” said | opponents ” The marquis, HOME Ne) would ny 
Ching, “who is ungrateful for favours, and listen to his counsel. and King ey ing pedis 
makes a gain of the calamities of others, the saying, i Weuk that the marquis might repen 
people reject. Even his nearest friends will feel | of this!”’] 


Fifteenth year. 
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Par. 1. 
the duke paid a court-visit to Ts‘e, and here again | attack was that ‘Seu had joined the States’ of 
in his 15th he does the same ;—a court-visit in | the north. See on III. 3. 

5 years, serving Ts‘e as the rule required him Par. 3,4. Mow-k‘éw was probably in Ts‘e,— 


to serve the son of Heaven!’ 
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In his fifteenth year, in spri 
the duke went to Ts‘e. 

A body of men from Ts‘oo invaded Seu. 

In the third month, the duke had a meeting with the 
marquis of Ts‘e, the duke of Sung, the marquis of 
Ch'in, the marquis of Wei, the earl of Ch‘ing, the 
baron of Heu, and the earl of Ts‘aou, when they made 
a covenant in Mow-k‘éw, and then went on till they 
halted at K‘wang. 

Kung-sun Gaou led a force, and, with the great officers of 
the [other] princes, [endeavoured to] relieve Seu. 

In summer, in the fifth month, the sun was eclipsed. 

In autumn, in the seventh month, an army of Ts‘e and an 
army of Ts‘aou invaded Le. 

In the eighth month, there were locusts. 

In the ninth month, the duke arrived from the meeting 
[with the other princes]. 

The duke’s third daughter went to her home in Tsing. 

On Ke-maou, the last day of the moon, the temple of 
E-pih was struck by lightning. 

In winter, a body of men from Sung invaded Ts‘aou. 

The men of Ts‘oo defeated Seu at Low-lin. 

In the eleventh month, on Jin-seuh, the marquis of Tsin 
and the earl of Ts‘in fought at Han, when the marquis 
of Tsin was taken. 
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Chang Héah says :—‘In his 10th year, Par. 2. Tso-she says that the reason for this 


70 le to the north-east of the dis. city of Léaou- 
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shing 51 bh), dep. Tung-ch‘ang. K‘wang 
was in Wei,—in dep. of Ta-ming, Chih-le. 
Tso-she says that the covenant at Mow-k‘éw 
was ‘to confirm that at K‘wei-k‘éw [see IX. 2], 
and for the relief of Seu.’ The princes would 
then seem to have advanced southwards to 
K‘wang, and to have waited there, to allow the 
troops of Loo, and of other States as well, to 
arrive and effect a junction, before proceeding 
to try consequences with the army of Ts‘oo. 
Kung-sun Gaou was the son of K‘ing-foo, of 
whom we had so much in the times of Chwang 
and Min. He is also known as Ming Muh-pih 


CA 3 4fD- From p.12 we see that the 


endeavour to relieve Seu was unsuccessful. 
After this the marquis of Ts‘e made no more 
arrangements for the relief of any of the States. 
The vigour of his presidency was evidently 
declining. 

Par. 5. Tso-she remarks on there being no 
record of the day on which this eclipse took place, 
and the absence also of the character HF ; but 
there was no eclipse in all this year visible in 
Loo. There was indeed an eclipse of the sun on 
January 28th, B.C. 644; but it could not have 
been seen there. 

Par. 6. Le was one of the subject States of 
Ts‘oo,—in the pres. Suy Chow GS Hl ), dep. 
Tih-gan (fia #, Hoo-pih. The object of 
attacking Le was to effect a diversion in favour 
of Seu, and so help the relief of that State. 

Par. 7. Kung has yi for &- See I. v.8. 


Kuh-léang tries to lay down a canon here, that 
when the plague of locusts was very great, the 
month of its occurrence is given; and when it 
was light, only the season. 

Par. 9. See on p. 2 of last year. 


Par. 10. = is here used as an impersonal 
verb. The Shwoh-wan explains it by BE BE 


Hy x: ‘a crash of thunder, shaking 
things. Of course it was the lightning which 
struck the temple, but the Chinese, like the 
Hebrews, considered the lightning to be a ‘hot 
thunderbolt (Psalm, LX XVIII. 48)? Tso-she 
observes that we may see from this that the 


Chen clan ( yi KF) was chargeable with some 


secret wickedness. Apart from this interpreta- 
tion of the event, telling us that the E-pih here 
belonged to the clan of whose constitution we have 


* an account in the Chuen on I. viii. 10 [E in the 


text is the honorary title of the officer whose 
temple suffered, and Pih was his designation], 
—beyond this we know nothing about him. 
Kuh-léang refers to the par. as a case in point, 
to show that, from the emperor to the lower 
officers, all had their temples or shrine-houses: 
--the emperor, 7 of them; princes of States, 5; 
great officers 3; and lower officers, 2. 

Par. 11. Both Sung and Ts‘aou were at the 
inceting in Mow-k‘éw. This attack boded ill 
for the relief of Seu, and showed how feeble the 
control of ‘T's‘e had become. 

Par. 12. Low-lin was in Seu,—in the north- 


east of the dis. of Hung (ifrT_), dep. Fung-yang, 





Gan-hwuy. Tso-she says that Seu was defeat- 
ed through relying on the succour of the States, 

Par. 13. The Chuen says:—* When the mar- 
quis of Tsin first entered that State from Ts in 
[see the 2d narrative appended at the end of the 
9th year], Muh Ke, the earl’s wife [see the Chuen 
after III. xxviii. 1], charged him to behave kindly 
to the lady Kéa [see the same Chuen], and also 
to restore all his brothers, and the sons of the 
former marquis as well. 

The marquis, however, committed incest with 
the lady Kéa, and did not restore the sons of 
his predecessors, so that Muh Ke was full of 
resentment at him. He had made, moreover, 
promises to several great officers within the 
State, all of which he broke. To the earl of 
Ts‘in he had promised 5 cities beyond the Ho, 
with all the country on the east which had 
formed the territory of Kwoh, as far as mount 
Hwa on the south, and to the city of Héae-léang 
on the north of the Ho; but he did not surren- 
der any of this territory, any of these cities. 
Afterwards, when Tsin was suffering from 
scarcity, Ts‘in sent grain to it; but when scarcity 
came to the lot of Ts‘in, Tsin shut its markets, 
and would not allow the sale of grain. In conse- 
quence of all these things, the earl of Ts‘in 
determined to invade Tsin, 

*T‘oo-foo, the diviner, consulted the milfoil 
about the expedition, ard said, “A lucky re- 
sponse ;—cross the Ho; the prince’s chariots are 
defeated.” The earl asked to have the thing 
more fully explained, and the diviner said, “ It is 
very lucky. Thrice shall you defeat his troops, 
and finally capture the marquis of Tsin. The 


diagram found is Koo (==), of which it is said, 


‘The thousand chariots thrice are put 
to flight, 
What then remains you catch,—the 
one fox wight.’ 


That fox in Koo must be the marquis of Tsin. 
Moreover, the iuner symbol of Koo (Sun, =) 


represents wind, the outer (Kin, ——) represents 


hills. The season of the yearis now the autumn. 
We blow down the fruits on the hill, and we take 
the trees ;—it is plain we are te overcome. The 
fruit blown down, and the trees all taken ;—what 
can this be but defeat to Tsin ?” 

‘ After three defeats of Tsin, the armies came 
to Han. The marquis said to King Ch‘ing, 
“The robbers have penetrated far; what is to 
be done?” ‘It is your lordship,” replied Ch‘ing, 
“who has brought them so far, and can you ask 
what is to be done?” “ He is against me,” said 
the marquis; and he proceeded to divine who 
should be the spearman upon his right. The 
response was for K‘ing Ch‘ing, but he would not 
employ him. Poo-yang acted as charioteer, and 
Kéa Puh-t‘oo was spearman on the right. ‘The 
chariot was drawn by four small horses which had 
been presented by theearlof Ch-ing. King Ching 
said, *‘ Anciently, on great occasions, the prince 
was requircd to use the horses born in his own 
State. Natives of the climate, and knowing the 
minds of the people, they are docile to instruc- 
tion, and accustomed to the roads ;—wbhitherso- 
ever they may be directed, they are obedient to 
their driver’s will. Now for the fight that is 
before us, you are using horses of a different 


. State. When they become afraid, they will 
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change their usual way, and go contrary to the 
will of their driver. When they become con- 
fused, they will get all excited. Their timorous 
blood will flush all their bodies, and their veins 
will everywhere stand out. Externally they will 
appear strong, but internally they will be ex- 
hausted. They will refuse to advance or retire; 
they will be unable to turn round. Your lord- 
ship is sure to repent employing them.” 

‘The marquis paid no attention to this warning; 
and on the 9th month [i.e the 9th month of 
Héa] he met the army of Ts‘in, when he sent 
Han Kéen to survey it. Kéen reported, ‘“‘ Their 
army is smaller than ours, but their spirit for 
fighting is double ours.” ‘For what reason ?” 
asked the duke. ‘‘ When you fled the State,” 
returned the officer, “you sought the help of 
Ts‘in; when you entered it again, it was by 
Zs‘in’s favour; and in our scarcity, you ate 
Ts‘in’s grain. ‘Thrice did you receive Ts‘in’s 
benefits, and you made no return for them;—on 
this account its army is come. Now when we 
are about to come to blows, we are out of spirit 
and they are all ardour. To say their spirit is 
double ours is below the truth.” 

‘The duke, however, said, “ Even an ordinary 
man should not be made arrogant by yielding to 
him ; how much less a State like Ts‘int On this 
he sent an offer of battle, saying, “‘Fecble as I 
am, I have assembled my multitudes, and can- 
not leave you. If you will not return to your 
own State, I will certainly not evade your com- 
mands.” The earl of Ts‘in sent Kung-sun Che 
with his reply, “ Before your lordship entered. 
your State, I was full of fears for you; when you 
had entered it and were not secure in its pos- 
session, I was still anxious about your position. 
But if that be now secure, dare I refuse to ac- 
ecpt your commands?” Han Kéen retired, say- 
ing, ‘‘ We shall be fortunate if we only meet with 
captivity.” 

‘On the day Jin-seuh, the battle was fought 
in the plain of Han. The horses of the marquis 
of ‘T’sin’s carriage turned aside into a slough, 
and stuck fast. The marquis shouted to K‘ing 
Ch‘ing, who replied, “‘ Obdurate to remonstrance, 
and disobedient to the oracle, you obstinately 
sought for defeat; and would you now escape ?” 
and left him. Jn the meantime, Han Kéen, driven 
by Léang Yéw-mei, and having Kwoh Yih on 
his right, met the earl of Ts‘in, and was about to 
take him, when K‘ing Ch‘ing prevented him by 
sending him away to save the marquis. Jn the 
end, Ts‘in took the marquis of Tsin prisoner, and 
carried him off. Many of the great officers of Tsin 
followed their prince, with disshevelled hair, and 
sleeping on the grass in the open air. The earl 
sent to decline their presence in such fashion, 
saying, “Why should you be so distressed? That 
1 am accompanying your ruler to the west, is in 
fulfilment of that strange dream in Tsin [see 
the Chuen after X.6}; 1 dare not proceed to ex- 
tremities with him.” The officers of Tsin did 
obeisance thrice with their heads to the ground, 
saying, “Your lordship treads the sovereign 
Earth, and has over your head the great Heaven, 
Great Heaven and sovereign Earth have heard 
your lordship’s words. On your servants here 
below they come as the wind.” 

‘When Muh Ke heard that the marquis of 
Tsin was approaching, she took her cldest son 
Yung, with Ais brother Hwang, and her daugh- 
ters, Kéen and Peih, and ascended a tower, 





treading as she went upon faggots [which she 
caused to be placed on the ground and steps]. 
She then sent a messenger, clad in the deepest 
mourning, to meet the earl, and to deliver to him 
her words, ‘‘ High Heaven has sent downcalamity, 
and made my two lords see each other, not 
with gems and silks, but with the instruments 
of war. If the marquis of Tsin come here in 
the morning, we die in the evening. If he come 
in the evening, we die in the morning. Let my 
lord consider the matter, and determine it.” On 
this the earl lodged his prisoner in the Marvellous 
tower [See the She, III.i. VIII. Ts‘in had come 
into possession of this tower, when it received 
the territory of K‘e-chow]. The great officers 
begged leave to bring him into the city, but the 
earl said, ‘With the marquis of ‘I'sin as my 
prisoner, I was returning as with great spoil; 
but the end may be that I return over so many 
deaths. HowcanIdoso? Of what good would 
it be to you, my officers? Those men of Tsin, 
moreover, have been heavy on me with their 
distress and sorrow; I have bound myself by 
appealing to Heaven and Earth. If I do not 
consider kindly the sorrow of those men, I shall 
increase their anger; if 1 eat my words, I shall 
be false to Heaven and Earth. Their increased 
anger will be hard to endure; to be false to 
Heaven and Earth will be inauspicious. I must 
restore the marquis of T'sin.”. The Kung-tsze 
Chih said, “ You had better put him to death, 
and not allow him to collect his resources for 
further mischief.” 'sze-sang [Kung-sun Che] 
said, “Restore him, and get his eldest son here 
as a hostage ;—this will lead to great results. 
Tsin is not yet to be extinguished, and if you 
put its ruler to death, the result will only be 
evil. Moreover, there are the words of the his- 
toriographer Yih, ‘“ Do not initiate misery; do 
not trust to the disorder of others; do not 
increase their anger. Increased anger is hard 
to endure; oppressive treatment is inauspicious.” 

‘The earl then offeredTsin conditions of peace, 
and the marquis sent K‘éoh K‘eih to tell 
Leu E-sing of Héa, and to call him to meet 
him. Tsze-kin [the designation of Leu E-sing] 
instructed him how to act, saying, “Call the 
people of the State to the court, and reward 
them as if by command of the marquis, 
giving them also this message as from him, 
‘ Although I may return to Tsin, our altars will 
be disgraced. Consult the tortoise-shell, and 
let Yu [the eldest son] take my place.’” 

* All the people wept on hearing these words; and 
E-sing proceeded to take some lands of the 
marquis and appropriate them to reward the 
people, saying, “Our prince does not grieve for 
his own exile, but his sorrow is all for his sub- 
jects ;—this is the extreme of kindness. What 
shall we do for our prince?” They all asked 
him what could be done, and he said, “Let us 
collect our revenues and look to our weapons, 
in order to support his young son. When the 
States hear of it, how, while we have lost one 
prince, we have another in his son, how we are 
all united and harmonious, and how our pre- 
parations for war are greater than before, those 
who love us will admire and encourage us, and 
those who hate us will fear;—this perhaps will 
be of advantage to our condition.” The people 
were all pleased, and throughout the State, in 


every district, they prepared their weapons. 
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‘Years before this, when duke Héen of Tsin | 


was divining by the milfoil about the marriage 
of his eldest daughter to the earl of Ts‘in, he got 


the diagram Kwei-mei (==), and then the dia- 


gram K‘wei (==). The historiographer Soo 
interpreted the indication, and said, “It is 
unlucky. The sentence [on the top line in 
Kwei-mei] is, ‘The man cuts up his sheep, and 
there is no blood; the girl presents her basket, 
but there is no gift init.’ The neighbour on the 
west reproaches us for our words which cannot 
be made good. And Kwei-mei’s becoming K‘wei 
is the same as our getting no help from the union. 


For the symbol Chin (——) to become Le ( ==) 


is the same as for Le to become Chin; we have 
thunder and fire,—the Ying defeating the Ke. 
The connection between the carriage and its 
axle is broken; the fire burns the flags:—our 
military expeditions will be without advantage; 
there is defeat in Tsung-k‘éw. In Kwei-mei’s be- 
coming K‘wei we have a solitary, and an enemy 
against whom the bow is bent [see the Yih, on 
the top line of the diagram K‘wei. But it seems 
to me of no use trying to make out any principle 
of reason in passages like the present.} Then 


his wife. Next year he dies in the wild of Kaou- 
léang.” Whenduke Hwuy came to be in Ts‘in, he 
said, “If my father had followed the interpreta- 
tion of the historiographer Soo, I should not have 
come to my present condition.” Han Kéen was 
by his side, and said, ‘“‘The tortoise-shell gives 
its figures, and the milfoil its numbers. When 
things are produced, they have their figures; their 
figures go on to multiply ; that multiplication goes 
ontonumbers. Your father’s violations of virtue 
were almost innumerable. Although he did not 
follow the interpretation of the historiographer 
Soo, how could that increase your misfortune? 
As the ode says (She IL. ii. ode IX. 7):— 


‘The calamities of the inferior people 

Do not come down from Heaven. 

Fair words and hatred behind the back:— 

The earnest, strong pursnit of this is from 
men.’ 339 


In this par. there appears for the Ist time in 
the text the great State of Ts‘in, which went on 
till it displaced the dynasty of Chow in about 4 
centuries from this time. Its lords were Yings 


(Bia who claimed to be descended from the 
ancient emperor Chuen-héuh, through Shun’s 


minister Pih-e ({}] #> or BSF). Fei-teze FE 


*), 19th in descent from Pih-e, was appoint- 
ed lord of the small attached territory of Ts‘in 
[in pres. dis. Ts‘ing-shwuy Cr JX). Ts‘in 
Chow, in Kan-suh], in B.C. 908, by king Héaou. 


In B.C. 769, Ts‘in became an independent 
earldom ; and in 718, the ruling earl (duke Ning; 


‘ea. BD) moved the capital to P‘ing-yang [in 
dis. of Mei (glp. dep. Fung-ts‘éang, Shen-se]. 
In B. C. 676, another change was made to Yung 
67!9) in dis. of Fung-ts‘éang, which was the 


seat of its power at this time. Han was in 
Tsin,—in Héae Chow, Shen-se. 


VOL Y. 





{The Chuen continues its narrative of the re- 
lations between Tsin and Ts‘in.—‘In the 10th 
month, E-sing of Yin [Yin was another city, in 
addition to Héa above, held by E-sang | from Tsin 
had a meeting with the earl of Ts‘in, when they 
made a covenant in the old royal city. The earl 
asked whether they were united in Tsin, and 
the other replied, “Weare not. The smaller 
people are ashamed at losing their ruler, and 
grieved at the death of their friends. ‘They do 
not shrink from contributing their revenucs, and 
getting their weapons in order, that they may 
sustain Yu; and they say, ‘We must have 
vengeance on our foes. We had rather serve 
the Jung and the Teih than not have it.’ Su- 
perior men love their ruler, while they know his 
transgressions. Neither do they shrink from 
contributing their revenues, and preparing their 
weapons, to be in readiness for the commands of 
Ts‘in; and they say, ‘We must repay the con- 
duct of Ts‘in. Though we die, we shall not 
swerve from this.’ In this way there is not a 
harmony of views.” The earl then asked what 
they said in the State about their marquis. E- 
sang said, ‘The inferior people are full of dis- 
tress, saying he will not get off; but superior 
men, judging by their own estimate of things, 


the nephew follows his aunt. In 6 years he makes | think he is sure to return. The inferior people 


his escape, He flies back to his State, abandoning | 


say, ‘We have only injured Ts*in:—how should 
T’s‘in restore our prince?” Superior men say, 
‘We know our transgressions;—Ts‘in is sure 
to restore our prince. ‘To take him prisoner 
because of his doubleness, and to let him go on 
his real submission:—what virtue could be 
greater than this? what punishment more 
awing? Those who submit to Ts‘in will cherish 
the virtue; those who are disaffected will dread 
the punishment:—the presidency of Ts‘in over 
the States may be secured by its conduct in this 
one case. You put him in the marquisate, but 
he was not secure in it; you have displaced him, 
and perhaps will not restore him:—this will be 
to turn your virtue into a cause of resentment. 
We do not think that Ts‘in will act thus.’” The 
earl said, “This is also my view;” and he pro- 
ceeded to change the place of the marquis’s con- 
finement, and lodged him in a public reception- 
house. He also sent him seven oxen, seven 
sheep, and seven pigs. : 

“ When the marquis was about to return, Go Sih 
said to K‘ing Ch‘ing, “ Had you not better go to 
another State?” K‘ing replied, “I plunged our 
ruler into defeat; on his defeat I was unable to 
die. Should I now cause him to fail in punish- 
ing me, I should not play the part of a subject. 
A subject and yet not a subject, to what State 
should I go?” 

“In the lith month, the marquis of Tsin re- 
turned from Ts‘in; on the day Ting-ch‘ow he 
caused King Ching to be put to death, and 
then entered his capital. . 

‘That same year, ‘T'sin had again a scarcity, 
and the earl of Ts‘tin again supplied it with 
grain, saying, “I feel angry with its ruler, but I 
pity its people. I heard, moreover, that when 
‘T‘ang-shuh was appointed to Tsin, the count of 
Ke said, ‘ His descendants are sure to become 
great.’ How can I expect to annex Tsin? Let 
me meanwhile plant more deeply my virtue, and 
wait for a really able ruler to arise in Tsin.” 
On this Ts‘in for the first time appropriated the 
territory yielded by T'sin on the east of the Ho, 

; and placed officers in charge of it.”] 
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he [duke’s] sixteenth year, in Pony. in the king’s first 

month, on Mow-shin, the first day ofthe moon, there fell 
stones in Sun g,—five {ofthem]. In the same month, six 
fish-hawks flew backwards, past the capital of Sung. 

In the third month, on Jin- shin, duke [Hwan’s] son, Ke 
Yéw, died. 

In summer, in the fourth month, on Ping-shin, the duke’s 
youngest daughter—she of Tsting—died, 

In autumn, in the seventh month, on Kéah-tsze, Kung- 
sun Tsze died. 

In winter, in the twelfth month, the duke had a meeting 
with the marquis of Ts‘e, the duke of Sung, the marquis 
of Ch‘in, the marquis of Wei, the earl of Ch‘ing, the 


baron of Heu, the marquis of Hing, and the earl of 
Ts‘aou in Hwae. 
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Par.1. For BR Kung-yang has rt Tao- | Par, 4. For $Y Kung-yang has xe. See 


she says these stones were ‘stars; but that is | 


merely his interpretation of the phenomenon. 


ba- =x, ‘to fall from a height.’ $B is ex- 


plained as iB, ‘a water-fowl;’—it is the 
fish hawk represented on the sterns of junks, 
The flying backwards of the six hawks was occa- 
sioned, acc. to Tso-she, by the wind, which was so 
strong that they could not make head against it, 
and were carried back, struggling, by its current. 
The Fi between the two notices seems to 


pe eens merely to express that the strange 
ight of the hawks was not on the same day as 
the fall of the stones. Kung, Kuh, and the 
K‘ang-he editors, all write nonsensically on this 
point. 

The Chuen says:—‘ At this time, Shuh-hing, 
historiographer of the interior, was in Sung, on 
a visit of friendly inquiries from Chow, and 
duke Séang asked him about these strange appear- 
ances, saying, “What are they ominous of? 
What good fortune or bad do they portend?” 
The historiographer replied, “This year there 
will be the deaths of many great persons of Loo. 
Next year Ts‘e will be all in disorder. Your 
lordship will get the presidency of the States, but 
will not continue to hold it.” When he retired, 
he said to some one, “The king asked me a 
wrong question. Itis not from these develop- 
ments of the Yin and Yang that good fortune 
and evil are produced. They are produced by 
men themselves. I answered as I did, because 
I did not venture to go against the duke’s idea.””’ 

Par. 2. See HI. xxv.6; xxvii3; V.i.9; et al. 
The K‘ang-he editors foolishly agree here with 
Kung and Kuh in thinking that we have the 
RF. the designation ZB, and the name Ki: 
all together, on purpose to express the sage’s 
approval of the character of Ke Yéw. 

Par. 3. See XIV.2; XV.9. 

{The Chuen adds here:—‘In summer, Ts‘e 
invaded Le, but did not subdue it. Having re- 
lieved Seu, however, the army returned.’ See 
p. 6 of last year.’] 


V.iv.8;v.3. It may be added here that he 
was the son of Shuh-ya, whose death or murder 
appears in ITI. xxxii. 3. 

[‘The Chuen adds here three brief notices:— 

Ist. ‘In autumn, the Teih made an incursion 
into Tsin, and took Hoo-ch‘oo, and Show-toh. 
‘They then croseed the Fun, and advanced to 
Kwun-too; ;—taking advantage of the defeat of 
Tsin by Ts‘in.’ 

2d. ‘The king sent word to Ts‘e of the trou- 
bles still raised by the Jung, and Ts‘e called out 
troops from the various States to guard Chow.’ 

3d. ‘In winter, in the 11th month, on Yih- 
maou, Ch‘ing put to death the earl’s eldest son 
Hwa,’ See VII. 4, and the Chuen there]. 


Par. 5. Hwae was in the present Sze Chow 
(ya HH ), Gan-hwuy, taking its name from the 


Hwae river. We have here for the first time 
the marquis of Hing present at these meetings 
of the States, and his place is given him after 
the earl of Ch‘ing and the baron of Heu. This 
order is supposed to have been determined by 
the marquis of Ts‘e. The Chuen says:—‘ This 
meeting was held to consult about Tsang [which 
was hard pressed by the E of the Hwae], and to 
make a progress in the east. Jt was proposed 
to wall Tsang, but the soldiers engaged in the 
service fell sick. Some one got on a mound in the 
night, and cried out, “There is disorder in 
Tse;” and so they returned without completing 
the work.’ This was the last of the meetings 
called by the marquis of Ts‘e as president of 
the States. From the Ist at Pih-hang (III. xiii. 
1) down to this, he had held eleven meetings of 


a pacific character CS Pe Vd 4 ), and four 
prelusive of military operations (Fe Fa L. 


). His influence declined after the meeting 
at K‘wei-k‘éw (IX.2). The fabric of his great- 
ness had been reared more by Kwan Chung 
than himself. The minister was now gone, and 
the prince was soon to follow him, by a misera- 
ble end, and leave his own State a prey to 
years of confusion. 


Seventeenth year. 
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XVII. 


Par. 1. 


1 In the [duke’s] seventeenth year, in spring, a body of 
men from Ts‘e and a body from Seu invaded Ying- 
she. 

In summer, we extinguished Héang. 

In autumn, the [duke’s] wife, the lady Kéang, had a 
meeting with the marquis of Ts‘e in Pen. 

In the ninth month, the duke arrived from the meeting 
[at Hwae]. 

In winter, in the twelfth month, on Yih-hae, Séaou-pih, 
marquis of Ts‘e, died. 


Oo me wr 


Ying-she was a small State, which | sulted the tortoise-shell about the matter. The 
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Loo. The Chuen says:—‘ An army extinguished 
Héang. At the meeting of Hwae, the duke 
was engaged with the other princes on the 
business before them; but, before he returned, 
he took Héang. Ts‘e thought it was matter 
for punishment, and detained the duke as 
a prisoner” This account might have been 
more explicit. We cannot suppose that duke 
He himself left the conference at Hwae, and 
conducted the troops which extinguished Héang. 
He had probably entrusted the expedition to 
one of his officers; and when the news of it 
resched the assembly, T's‘e was able to detain 
him asa prisoner. And yet it is not easy to un- 
derstand how the princes should have remained 
so long at Hwac. 

Par. 3. The wife of duke He was probably a 
daughter of the marquis of Ts‘e;—see on XI. 2. 
Tso-she says:—‘Shing Kéang met the marquis 
of Ts‘e at this time on the duke’s account;’ 
meaning, no doubt, that her object was to pro- 
cure her husband’s liberation. P‘éen was in 
Loo,—50 le east from the pres. dis. city of Sze- 
shwuy, dep. Yen-chow. 

Par. 4. Tso says the wording of this par. in- 
timates that, after the meeting at Hwae, there 
had been some business of the States, and con- 
ceals it; t.¢., it says nothing about the duke’s 
having been kept a prisoner by Ts‘e. 

Par. 5. Séaou-pih had thus had a long rule 
of 43 years. The Chuen says:—‘The marquis 
of Ts‘e had three wives:—a Ke of the royal 
House; a Ying of Seu; and a Ke of Ts‘ae; but 


| none of them had any son. The marquis loved 


a full harem, and had many favourites and con- 
cubines in it. ‘There were six who were to him 
as wives :—the elder Ke of Wei, who bore Woo- 
mang [Mang is the ‘elder;’ Woo, the hon. title. 
This youth is commonly mentioned by his name 
Woo-k'‘wei (HE aE the younger Ke of 
Wei, who bore a son, who was afterwards duke 
Hwuy; a Ke of Ch‘ing, who bore a son, after- 
wards duke Héaou; a Ying of Koh, who bore a 
son, afterwards duke Ch‘aou; a Ke of Meih, who 
bore a son, afterwards duke E; a Tsze of the 
Hwa clan of Sung, who bore a son, called Tsze- 
yung. 

‘The marquis and Kwan Chung had given 
him who was afterwards duke Héaou in charge 
to duke Séang of Sung, as the intended heir of the 
State. Woo, the chief cook, however, had favour 
with Kung Ke of Wei [the elder Ke of Wei 
above], and by means of Téaou, the chief of the 
eunuchs, who introduced his viands to the mar- 
quis, he had favour with him also, and obtained 
a promise from him that Woo-miang should be 
his successor. On the death of Kwan Chung, 
five of the six sons all begged to be declared 
heir. When the marquis died on Yih-hae of 
the 10th month, Yih-ya [the designation of Woo 
the cook] entered the palace, and along with the 
eunuch Téaou, by the help of the favoured offi- 
cers of the interior, put all the other officers to 
death, and set up Woo-k‘wei in his father’s 
place, the brother who was afterwards duke 
Héaou fleeing to Sung. The date of the mar- 
quis’s death, as communicated to Loo, was Yih- 
hae; but it was the night of Sin-sze [67 days 
after] before his body was put into a coffin at 
night, such was the disorder and confusion. 


Enghteenth year. 


acknowledged the jurisdiction of 'T's‘oo,—in the 
present Chow of Luh-gan KE: Gan-hwuy. 
In the west of the Chow, close on the borders of 
the district of Ying-shan (Sa ily ), is a city 
called Ying. This expedition was undertaken 
by Ts‘e in the interest of Seu, ‘to avenge,’ Tso 
says, ‘the defeat of Seu by T's‘oo at Low-lin,’ in 
the duke’s L5th year. 

(‘The Chuen adds here:—‘In summer, Yu, the 
eldest son of the marquis of Tsin, went as a hos- 
tage to T's‘in, and T's‘in restored the territory 
on the east of the Ho, which had been ceded by Tsin, 
giving also a wife to Yu. When duke Hwny 
{the marquis of ‘Tsin] was a refugee in Léang, 
the earl of it gave him to wife Léang Ying [Ying 
was the surname of the House of Léang]. 
As she went in pregnancy beyond the usual 





son said, ‘She will have both a boy and a girl.’ 
‘Yes,’ added the father, ‘and the son will be 
another’s subject, and the daughter will be a 
concubine.’On this account the boy was called 
Yu [a groom], and the girl was named Ts‘éeh 
{concubine]. When Yu went a hostage to the 
west, Ts‘Geh became a concubine in the harem of 


Ts‘in.’] 

Par.2. Héang was a small State—the name 
of which remains in the dis. of Héang-shing 
(TA HD), dep. Ch‘in-chow (Ba it ), Ho-nan. 
Kung and Kuh both attribute the extinction of 
Héang to Ts‘e, and the K‘ang-he editors defend 
their view ingeniously; but in that case 
would have appeared in the text. A notice like 
the present, without the name of another State 


time, the diviner, Shaou-foo, and his son, con- ; preceding the verb, must always be understood of 
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XVHT. 1 In the [duke’s] eighteenth year, in spring, in the king's 
first month, the duke of Sung, the earl of Ts‘aou, an 
officer of Wei, and an officer of Choo invaded Ts‘e. 

2 In summer, an army [of ours went to] relieve Ts‘e. 

3 In the fifth month, on Mow-yin, the army of Sung and 
the army of Ts‘e fought at Yen, when the latter 
was disgracefully defeated. 

4 The Teih [came to] succour T's‘e. 

5 In autumn, in the eighth month, on Ting-hae, there 
was the burial of duke Hwan of Ts‘e. 

6 In winter, a body of men from Hing and a body of the 
Teih invaded Wei. 
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Par.1. Kung-yang, as usual, for Kh has 


KK #, and also introduces ay after AN. 
The object of this movement on the part of 
Sung was to fulfil the charge which the duke 
had received from the marquis of Ts‘e, to secure 
the succession to his son Ch‘aou, or duke Héaou. 
Tso says:—‘ Duke Séang of Sung with several 
other princes invaded Ts‘e; and in the 8d month, 
the people of Ts‘e put Woo-k‘wei to death.’ 

(The Chuen appends here:—‘The earl of 
Ch‘ing for the first time paid a court-visit to 
T's‘oo, the viscount of which gave him a quantity 
of metal. Afterwards he repented that he had 
done so, and made a covenant with the earl, 
when he required him not to use it for casting 
weapons. In consequence the earl made with it 
three bells.”] 

Par. 2. If this interference on the part of 
Loo was intended to support Woo-k‘wei, it was 
too late. Maou thinks it may have been in the 


interest of P‘wan (FAP), who wasafterwards duke 
Ch‘aou, and was married to a daughter of duke 
He. Tso says that the entry indicates approval 
of the movement. This par., and p. 4 below, show 
how indefinite the meaning of ped sometiimes is, 

Par. 3. Yen was in Ts‘e,—in the pres. dis. 
of Leih-shing ( ig I, dep. Tse-nan. The 


Chuen says:—‘The people of Ts‘e wanted to 
raise duke Héaou to the marquisate, but could 
not overcome the opposition of the adherents of 
duke Hwan’s other four sons {only four, Woo- 


k‘wei being now dead], who then /eft the city and 
fought with the men of Sung. These defeated 
their army in Yen, raised duke Héaou to the 
marquisate, and returned to their own State.’ 
It would appear that the combined torce men- 
tioned in p. 1 had dispersed on the elevation of 
Woo-k‘wei, and that the troops of Loo had 
also left Ts‘e. In this action, therefore, only 
the army of Sung was engaged. 1t had been 
suddenly called again into the field. 

Par. 4. These Teih had probably been called 
to their aid by the four sons of the late marquis, 
who were struggling against their brother, the 
protegé of Sung. 


Par. 5. An interval of 11 months thus occur- 
red between the death of duke Hwan and his 
burial,—owing to the disorder and contests in 
the State. Duke Héaou interred him magnifi- 
cently and barbarously on the top of the Néw- 


show (E ED hill. 


Par. 6. Not long before this, both Hing and 
Wei had been brought to the verge of extinc- 
tion by the Teih; and yet here we find Hing 
allied with the Teih against Wei. We need not 
wonder at the subsequent fate of Hing at the 
hands of Wei. The Chuen says:—‘In winter, 
a body of men from Hing, and a body of the 
Teih, invaded Wei, and invested T‘oo-p‘oo. The 
marquis of Wei offered to resign in favour of 
any one of his uncles or brothers, or of their sons. 
Yea, having assembled all his officers at court, he 
said, “ Ifany one is able to deal with the enemy, 
I, Hwuy, will glady follow him.” All declined the 
proffered dignity, however, and the marquis after- 


~~ 
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wards took up a position with his army at 
Tsze-leu, when the army of the Teih withdrew.’ 

Here for the first time, instead of the simple 
¥k, we have Xk Ks in which expression Kuh- 
leang, who has had many followers of his view, 


nothing more in the addition of the Ah than 
the exigency of the style, as FG KA. followed 


merely by Ay’, would be very awkward. 


(The Chuen adds:—‘The earl of Léang in- 
creased the number of his walled cities, and 


saw an inereasing appreciation of the Teih in | had not people to fill them. One went b 
the mind of Confucius. But there is really | name of Sin-le, and Ts‘in took it.’ 


Nineteenth year. 
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In the [duke’s] nineteenth year, in spring,‘in the king’s 


third month, the people of Sung seized Ying-ts‘e, 


viscount of Tang. 


In summer, in the sixth month, the duke of Sung, an 


d an officer of Choo, made a cove- 


2 
officer of Ts‘aou, an 
nant in the south of Ts‘aou. 
3 The viscount of Tsang 


in Choo. 


4 On Ke-yéw, the people of Choo seized the viscount of. 


met and covenanted [with them] 


Tsang, and used him [as a victim]. 
5 In autumn, a body of men from Sung invested [the capital 


of] Ts‘aou. 


AD 


A body of men from Wei invaded Hing. 
In winter, [the duke] had a meeting with an officer of 


Ch‘in, an officer of Ts‘ae, an officer of Ts‘oo, and an 
officer of Ching, when they made a covenant in Ts‘e. 


8 lLéang perished. 


[The Chuen, resuming the brief narrative at 
the end of last year, adds that, in the duke’s 
19th year, in spring, ‘Ts‘in proceeded to wall 
the place which it had taken, and occupied it.’] 

Par. 1. The Chuen says nothing to explain 
why Sung made this seizure of the viscount of 
T‘ing. Its words are merely, ‘The people of 
Sung seized duke Seuen of T'ang.’ The duke of 


Sung is understood to be intended by fe A ; 


and the use of XK is supposed to be condemna- 
tory of the procedure. But Maou shows that 
such a canon for the use of A. in the accounts 


of seizures, cannot be applied all through the 
Classic. The adding the name of the viscount 
of Ting is supposed by Hoo Gan-kwoh and a 
host of other critics to be condemnatory of him; 
but even the K‘ang-he editors reject the view. 


Par. 2, Kung-yang has fe wn instead of 
a BS, and of course KI eo for Ke}. The 


proper reading, however, is that of the text. 





The duke of Sung was ambitious to continue 
the presidency of Hwan of Ts‘e, and had tried 
to get a large gathering of the princes to this 
covenant. But not one was present. Even 
the earl of Ts‘aou, in whose State the place of 
meeting was, did not appear in person; and was 
negligent also, it appears, in sending the supplies 
of provisions for the covenanting parties; which 
the lord of the State where they met was al- 
ways expected to contribute. 

Parr. 3,5. The viscount of Tsing came too 
late for the covenant in Ts‘aou. Whether he 
had been minded from the first to come. but been 
detained ; or had been summoned, as Maou sup- 
poses, by a special message sent from ‘I's‘aou by 
the duke of Sung, and yet after all been too late, 
we do not know. However,(too late he was; but, 
being fearful probably of the consequences, he 
followed some at least of the covenanters to Choo, 
and would appear there, from p. 3, to have 
taken the covenant. This did not avail, how- 


ever, to save him from a terrible fate. Too 


says, A 2. F ss AF +, ‘The word 
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used means that they used him as an animal 
victim. The thing was done by Choo at the 
command of the duke of Sung. The Chuen nar- 
rates :—‘The duke of Sung made duke W4n of 
Choo sacrifice the viscount of Tsang at an altar 
on the bank of the Suy, to awe and draw to him 
the wild tribes of the east. The duke’s minis- 
ter of War, 'I'sze-yu [the duke’s brother, Muh-e; 
see the Chuen at the end of the 8th year, and 
of the 9th)], said, ‘“Anciently, the six domestic 
animals were not used at the same sacrifice; for 
small affairs they did not use great victims :— 
how much less would they have presumed to use 
human beings! Sacrifices are. offered for the 
benefit of men. Men are the hosts of the Spirits 
at them. If you sacrifice a man, who will enjoy 
it? Duke Hwan of Ts‘e preserved three perish- 
ing States, and thereby drew all the princes to 
him; and yet righteous scholars say that his 
virtue was too slight. But now our lord, at his 
first assembling of the princes, has treated with 
oppression the rulers of two States, and has 
further used one of them in sacrifice to an un- 
licensed and irregular Spirit;—will it not be 
difficult to get the presidency of the States in 
this way? If he die a natural death, he will be 

fortunate.’ 
I must add here that Kuh-léang gives a much 


mitigated meaning of the FA. ‘used,’ thinking 


that all which it denotes is that they struck the 
viscount of Tsing on the nose till it bled, and 
then smeared all the sacrificial vessels with the 
blood! 

Par. 5. The Chuen says:—‘ This attack of 
Ts‘aou was to punish it for its not submitting 
to Sung. Tsze-yu said to the duke of Sung, 
“King Wan heard that the marquis of Ts‘ung 
had abandoned himself to disorder, and invaded 
his State; but after he had been in the field for 
80 days, the marquis tendered no submission. 
Win therefore withdrew ; and, after cultivating 
afresh the lessons of virtue, he again invaded 
Ts‘ung, when the marquis made submission be- 
fore he had quitted his entrenchments. As is 
gaid in the She (III.i. ode VI. 2), 


‘ His example acted on his wife, 
Extended to his brothers, 
And was felt by all the clans and 
States.’ 


May it not be presumed that the virtue. of 
your Grace is in some respects defective; and if, 
while it is so, you attack others, what will the 


result be? Why not for a time give yourself to 
self-examination and the cultivation of virtue? 
You may then proceed to move, when that is 
without defect.” ’ 

Par. 6. The Chuen says:—‘ This attack of 
Hing was in return for the siege of T‘vo-p‘oo 
[see on p.6 of last year]. At this time there 
was a great drought in Wei, and the marquis 
divined by the tortoise-shell whether he should 
sacrifice to the hills and rivers, and obtained 
an unfavourable reply. The officer Ning Chwang 


[ is the hon. title] said, “Formerly there 


was a scarcity in Chow; but after the conquest 
of Yin there ensued an abundant year. Now 
Hing acts without any regard to principle, and 
there is no leader among the princes. May not 
Heaven be wishing to employ Wei to punish 
Hing?” Themarquis followed his advice; and im- 
mediately after the army wasin motion, it rained.’ 


Par. 7. Kung has IN before e ; and it is 


probable that duke He himself was present at 
this meeting. If he were not there himself, he 
must have been represented by one of his great 
officers. The meeting is important as the first 
general assembly of northern States, to which 
Ts‘oo sent its representative. The account of 
the conference given by Tso-she is:—‘ Duke 
Muh of Ch‘in asked that a good understanding 
should be cultivated between the princes of the 
various States, and that they should not forget 
the virtue and services of Hwan of Ts‘e. In the 
winter, they made a covenant in Ts‘e, and 
renewed their good fellowship under Hwan.’ 
But what good fellowship had Ts‘oo had with 
the States of the north under the presidency of 
Ts‘e? The meeting was held most likely to 
consult how to meet the ambition of the duke of 
Sung, against whom we shall presently find 
Ts‘oo taking most decided part. Indeed, Kéang 
Ping-chang supposes that the meeting was call- 
ed by Ch‘in at ‘I's‘oo’s instigation. 

Par. 8. The Chuen says :—“ Léang perished ; 
—‘it ig not said at whose hands:—it brought the 
ruin on itself. Before this, the earl of Léang 
had been fond of building, walling cities which 
he had not people to fill. The people in conse- 
quence got weary, and could not endure the 
toil, and it was said, “Such and such an enemy 
is coming.” When they were roofing the duke’s 
palace, they said, “Ts‘in will take us by surprise.” 
They got frightened, and dispersed ; and forth- 
with Ts‘in took Léang.’ 


Twentieth year 
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In his twentieth year, in spring, [the duke] renewed and 


altered the south gate [of the capital]. 


Visit. 


burnt. 


Om oO bd 


In summer, the viscount of Kaou came [to Loo] on a court- 
In the fifth month, on Yih-sze, the western palace was 


A body of men from Ch‘ing entered Hwah. 
In autumn, an officer of Ts‘e and an officer of the Teih 


made a covenant in Hing. 
6 In winter, a body of men from Ts‘co invaded Suy. 


Par. 1. This was the ‘southern gate’ of the 


capital, as in the translation C3] PA F Aa bf 
[3] in| th). Before this, it was, acc. to Too Yu, 


called the Tseih gate FB. but after the altera- 
tions now made, it got the name of Kaou mun, or 


High gate Cay PA ’. Hr indicates the substi- 
tution of a new gate for the old one, ( = Hr 


ys 46), and tH: indicates that the new gate 


was on a difft. plan from the old ( Ar (E 


#8 iil. ti Fj EZ BY 
4). The Chuen says that the record of this 


trasaction was made to show its unseasonableness, 
adding that all works for opening communication 
[such as gates, roads, and bridges], or for closing 
it [such as walls and moats], should be under- 
taken as they were required. ‘T'so-she’s idea, 
of course, is that this was a work of ornament 
more than of necessity, and that the season of 
the year for such an undertaking had gone by. 

Par. 2. This Kaou was a small State in the 
pres. dis. of Shing-woo, dep. Ts‘aou-chow. As 
we learn from the Chuen on XXIV. 2, it was 
held by the descendants of one of king Wan’s 
sons. Nothing is heard of it before or after the 
trivial incident in the text. 


Par. 8. $f ,—see U.xiv.4: III. xx.2. What 
building is here spoken of is not well known. 
Kuh’s opinion that it was the temple or shrine- 
house of duke Min has been exploded. Some 
portion of the harem is probably intended. 

Par. 4. Hwah,—see III iii.5. The Chuen 
says:—‘The people of Hwah had revolted from 


Ch‘ing, and submitted to Wei; and this summer, 
Sze, a son of the earl of Ching, and Séeh Too- 
k‘ow led a force and entered its chief city.’ 

Par. 5. Tso-she says that ‘this covenant was 
in the interest of Hing, to consult about the 
difficulties it was in from Wei, which was then 
much distressing Hing.’ We have seen the 
Teih and Hing leagued against Wei in XVIII. 
6; and the same year, Wei had taken part in the 
invasion of T's‘e. 

Par. 6. The name of Suy still remains in 


Suy Chow dep. of Tih-gan (fil #) Hoo-pib. 
It was a marquisate, and its lords were Kes 
Af. The Chuen says:—‘ Suy, with the vari- 
ous States east of the Han, had revolted from 
Ts‘oo; and this winter, Now Too-woo-t‘oo left 
Ts‘oo, led a force against it, accepted its proffers 
of submission, and returned. The superior man 
may say that Suy suffered this invasion, be- 
cause it had not measured its strength. The 
errors of those who move only after they have 
measured their strength are few. Do success 
and defeat come from one’s-self or from others ? 
The answer is in the words of the She (I. ii. 
ode VI. 1], 


“Might I not have been there in the early 
morning ? 
But there was too much dew on the path.” 


[The Chuen adds here:—‘Duke Séang of 
Sung wished to call together the princes, and 
unite them under himself. Tsang Wan-chung 
heard of it, and said, ‘He may succeed who 
curbs his own desires to follow the. views of 
others; but he will seldom do so who tries to 
make others follow his desires.’] 
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In the [duke’s] twenty-first year, in spring, the Teih 
made an incursion into Wei. 

An officer of Sung, an officer of Ts‘e, and an officer of 
Ts‘oo, made a covenant at Luh-shang. 

In summer, there was great drought. 

In autumn, the duke of Sung, the viscount of Ts‘oo, the 
marquis of Ch'in, the marquis of 'T’s‘ae, the carl of 
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Ch‘ing, the baron of Heu, and the earl of Ts‘aoun, 
had a meeting in Yu, when the others seized the 
duke of Sung, and went on to invade Sung. 

5 In winter, the duke invaded Choo. 

6 The people of Ts‘oo sent E-shin to Loo, to present [some 
of the] spoils [of Sung.] 

7 In the twelfth month, on Kwei-ch‘ow, the duke had a 
meeting with [several of] the princes, when the 
made a covenant in Poh, and liberated the duke of 


Sung. 


Par. 1. This incursion was, no doubt, in the 
interests of Hing, and a sequel of the covenant 
between the Teih and ‘I's‘e in p.5 of last year. 

Par. 2. Luh-shang was in Sung,—in the 


pres. dis. of T‘ae-ho kK FAD: dep. Ying-echow. 


Gan-hwuy. Tso-she says:—‘The idea of this 
covenant originated with Sung, and. the object 
in it of the duke of Sung was to ask the States 
from Ts‘oo [i.e. to ask ‘I's‘0o to cede its inflatnce 
over the various States to Sung]. Ts‘oo grant- 
ed the request, when Muh-e, the duke’s brother, 
said, “ A small State is sure to bring calamity 
on itself by striving for the power of command- 
ing covenants;—is Sung now going on to 
perish? We shall be fortunate if there ensue 


defeat only.’ Hoo Ning aA ia ; Sung dyn., 
a little earlier than Choo He), Woo Ching, and 
the critics generally, suppose that the princes 
of the States are intended by KA; but such a 


view lands the translator of the Classic in inex- 
trieable difficulties. Why should the princes be 
reduced to ‘men,’ simply in this par., and then 
have their titles given to them in p.4? Too 


Yu observes that fe A preceding HR AS 


shows that the meeting and covenant originated 
with Sung. 

Par. 3. Too observes that the language in- 
timates that the drought continued after the 


usual sacrifice for rain CE) had been present- 


ed; and Ying-tah expands the remark by saying 
that in the Classic we have sometimes the 
entry =e, and sometimes AA, that in the 
former case the sacrifice has been followed by 
rain, while in the latter the drought continues. 
The Chuen says:—‘ The duke wished, in conse- 
quence of the drought, to burn a witch and a 
person much emaciated. Ts‘ang Wan-chung said 
to him, “That is not the proper preparation in 
a time of drought. Put in good repair your 
walls, the inner and the outer; lessen your food; 
be sparing in all your expenditure. Be in 
carnest to be economical, and encourage people 
to help one another ;—this is the most import- 
ant preparation. What have the witch and the 
emaciated person to do with the matter? If! 
Heaven wish to put them to death, it had better 
not have given them life. If they can really 
produce drought, to burn them will increase the 
calamity.” The duke followed his advice; and 
that year, the scarcity was not very great.’ [In 
the Le Ke, If. Pt. IL. iii. 29, there is an account 


of exposing in the sun, in a time of drought, a | 








FEE: or person in a state of emaciation ORF 


A Pas No with the hope that Heaven would 
have pity on him, and send down rain.} 

Par. 4. Yu was in Sung,—in the pres. Suy 
Chow ( BE bi ), dep. Kwei-tih, Ho-nan. Kung- 
yang has 2 and Kuh-léang has ==. The 
Chuen says:—‘In autumn, the princes had 
a meeting with the duke of Sung in Yu. 'sze- 
yu said, “Shall our calamity come now? The 
duke’s ambition is excessive show can he 
sustain the difficulties of his position?” At 
this meeting, Ts‘oo seized the duke, and went 
on to invade Sung.’ I believe the seizure of the 
duke of Sung was made by Ts‘oo; but the 
text leaves the matter quite indefinite ;—if we 
are to make all the princes named the subject 


of Hh, then the duke would be one of his own 


captors. Kung-yang says absurdly that the 
viscount of T’s‘oo is not named, because the 
sage would not seem to sanction the capture of 
a prince of China by:a barbarian! The K‘ang- 
he editors approve of the solution of Chaou 
K‘wang and others, that the indefiniteness is to 
blame the other princes for not interfering to 
prevent the outrage. Much more natural is it 
to suppose that, while Ts‘oo was the principal, 
the other States were ‘art and part’ in the 
transaction,—well pleased to see the ambitious 
pretensions of the duke thus snuffed out. 

Par. 5. The Chuen says:— Jin, Suh, Seu- 


k‘eu, and Chuen-yu, were all held by lords of 


the surname Fung Ch. who presided over the 
sacrifices to T‘ae-haou [Fuh-he], and the sacrifice 
to the Spirit of the Tse, thus rendering service 
to the bright great land. The people of Choo had 
extinguished Seu-k‘eu, the prince of which came 
as a fugitive to Loo, and threw himself on Ch‘ing 
Fung, who spoke in his behalf to the duke, saying, 
‘It is the rule of Chow to honour the bright 
sacrifices, and to protect the little and the few ;and 
it is misery to Chow, when the barbarous tribes 
disturb the bright great land. If you re-instate 
Seu-k‘eu, you will do honour to the sacrifices to 
Haou and to the Spirit of the Tse, and by restor- 
ing them you will remove the calamity.” 

Par. 6. See II. xxxi.4. It here appears that 
the viscount of Ts‘oo was the principal in the 


seizure of the duke of Sung. he must be sup- 


plied before ¥#. A is to be translated, as in 
many previous passages, by ‘ people.’ 
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Par. 7. Poh was in Sung,—-in the north-west | ing to the duke.”’ Too says that this meeting 
of ie te ais of Shaiie’k ew, dep. Kwei-tih. The | was not called at the duke’s instance, but that he 


Chuen says, that ‘with reference to this meeting, happened to hear of it, and went to it. By ak 
‘T'sze- id, “ Our calamity has not yet come. ; 
What hae ue ooricd is not Pioaek to be a warn- FR we are to understand the princes in p.4, 
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XXII. 1 In his twenty-second year, the duke invaded Choo, and 


took Seu-k‘eu. 


2 In summer, the duke of Sung, the marquis of Wei, the 
baron of Heu, and the viscount of T‘ang, invaded 


Ch‘ing. 


3 In autumn, in the eighth month, on Ting-we, we fought 
with an army of Choo at Shing-hing. 

4 In winter, in the eleventh month, on Ke-sze, the first 
day of the moon, the duke of Sung fought with an 
army of Ts‘oo near the Hung, when the army of 
Sung was disgracefully defeated. 


Par. 1. Seu-k‘eu was a small State, whose 
lords were Fungs, with the rank of viscount, 
purporting to be descended from Fuh-he,—in 
the pres. Tung-p‘ing Chow, dep. T‘ae-gan. See 
the Chuen on p.5 of last year. Tso-she says 
here that ‘the duke took Seu-k‘eu, and restored 
its ruler,—which was according to rule.’ The 
text says nothing, indeed, of Loo’s re-establish- 
ment of Seu-k‘eu; but we find Loo again taking 
it, in VI. vii. 2; so that Tso-she’s account of what 
was now done must be correct. 

Par. 2. The Chuen says :—‘ In the 3d month, 
the earl of Ch‘ing went to Ts‘oo; and in sum- 
mer, the duke of Sung invaded Ch‘ing. Tsze- 
yu said, “What I call our calamity will be 
brought about by this expedition.”’ His seizure 
in the past year had not taught the duke of 
Sung the folly of matching himself against 
Ts‘oo, which he could not but know would re- 
sent this attack of Ch‘ing. 

[The Chuen appends here three narratives :— 

ist. When king P‘ing removed from the old 
capital of Chow to the east, Sin Yéw happened to 


go to E-ch‘uen, and saw there a man sacrificing 
in the wilderness with dishevelled hair. “Before 
a hundred years are expired,” said he, “I fear this 
place will be occupied by the Jung. The proper 
rules of ceremony are already lost in it.” This 
autumn, Ts‘in and Tsin removed the Jung of Luh- 
hwin to E-chuen.’—But more than a hundred 
years from the removal to the eastern capital 
had elapsed. 

2d. ‘Yu, the eldest son of the marquis of Tsin 
was a hostage in Ts‘in, and wished to make 
his escape and return to Tsin.’ He said to his 
wife, the lady Ying, “Shall I take you with 
me?” But she replied, ‘You are the eldest son 
of Tsin, and here you are, the subject of dis- 
grace. It is right that you should wish to 
return to your own State; but your handmaid 
was appointed by the ruler of Ts‘in to wait on 
you and hold your towel and comb, to assure 
you and ensure your stay. Should I follow 
you to Tsin, I shall be setting at nought his 
command. I dare not follow you. but neither 


& 
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dare I tell of your intention.” On this the 
prince made his escape alone to Tsin.’ 

3d. ‘Foo Shin spoke to the king, saying, “ Let 
me entreat you to recall T‘ae-shuh [who had fled 
to Ts‘e. See the Chuen after XII. 3]. It is sai 
in the She [II. iv. ode VIII. 12]. 


‘They assemble their neighbours, 
And their relatives are full of their praise.’ 


If brothers among ourselves cannot agree, 
how can we murmur at the want of harmony 
among the princes of the States?” The king 
was pleased, and king Hwuy’s son Tae [T‘ae- 


shuh] returned from Ts‘e, and was restored to 


his rank, the king having called him.]’ 

Par. 3. Shing-hing was in Loo, but its posi- 
tion has not been precisely determined. The 
Chuen says:—‘ The people of Choo, because of 
the affair of Seu-k‘eu, came out against us with 
an army, and the duke set about meeting it, 
despising Choo, and without preparation. Tsang 
Wan-chung said, “‘ However small a State be, 
it is not to be slighted; and if preparations be not 
made, however numerous a force be, it is not 
to be relied on. It is said in the She (II.v. 
ode I. 6), 


‘We should be apprehensive and careful, 
As if we were on the brink of a deep gulf, 
As if we were treading on thin ice;’ 


and again (She, IV.i. Pt. ili. ode HI.), 


‘Let me be reverent, let me be reverent; 
Heaven’s method is clear,— 
Its appointment is not easily preserved.’ 


Intelligent as the ancient kings were, they con- 
stantly saw difficulties to be overcome and dangers 
to be feared; how much more should a small 
State like ours do so! Let not your lordship 
think of Choo as small. Bees and scorpions 
carry poison;—much more will a State do so!” 
The duke would not listen to this remonstrance, 
and in the 8th month, on Ting-we, he fought 
with Choo at Shing-hing, when our army was 
disgracefully defeated. The people of Choo 
captured the duke’s helmet, and suspended it 
over their Fish gate.’ 

From the Chuen we learn that Loo was here 
shamefully beaten; but the text says nothing 
about that. This is another instance of the 
strange reticence of Confucius. 

Par. 4. Hung was the name ofariver. The 
site of the battle is referred to a spot, 30/e 


north of the dis. city of Chay-shing AG HR): 


dep. Kwei-tih. The Chuen says:—‘ An army 
of Ts‘oo invaded Sung, in order to relieve Ch‘ing. 
The duke of Sung being minded to fight, his 
minister of War remonstrated strongly with 
him, saying, ‘“‘ Heaven has long abandoned the 
House of Shang [Sung was the conservator of 
the Shang sacrifices]. Your Grace may wish to 
raise it again, but such opposition to Heaven will 
be unpardonable.” The duke, however, would 
not listen to advice, and in winter, in the 11th 
month, on Ke-sze, the lst day of the moon, he 
fought with the army of Ts‘oo near the Hung. 

‘The men of Sung were all drawn up for 
battle, before those of Ts‘oo had all crossed the 
river; and thie minister of War said to the duke, 
“They are many, and we are few. Pray let us 
attack them, before they have all crossed over.” 
The duke refused; and again, when the minister 


asked leave to attack them after they had 
crossed, but when they were not yet drawn up, 
he refused, waiting till they were properly 
marshalled before he commenced the attack. 

‘The army of Sung was shamefully defeated ; 
one of the duke’s thighs was hurt ; and the war- 
ders of the gates [keepers of the palace gates, 
who had followed the duke to the field] were 
all slain. The people of the State all blamed 
the duke, but he said, “‘The superior man does 
not inflict a second wound, and does not take 
prisoner any one of gray hairs. When the 
ancients had their armies in the field, they 
would not attack an enemy when he was in a 
defile; and though I am but the poor repre- 
sentative of a fallen dynasty, I would not 
sound my drums to attack an unformed 
host.” Tsze-yu, [the minister of War], said, 
‘Your Grace does not know the rules of fight- 
ing:—Given a strong enemy, in a defile or with 
his troops not drawn up, it is Heaven assisting 
us. Is it not proper for us to advance upon 
him so impeded with our drums beating, even 
then afraid we may not get the victory? More- 
over, the strong men now opposed to us are all 
our antagonists:- Even the old and withered 
among them are to be captured by us, if we can 
only take them;—what have we to do with 
their being gray-haired? We call into clear 
display the principle of shame in teaching men 
to fight, our object being that they should slay the 
enemy. If our antagonist be not wounded 
mortally, why should we not repeat the blow? 
If we grudge a second wound, it would be 
better not to wound him at all. If we would 
spare the gray-haired, we had better submit at 
once to theenemy. Inanarmy, what are used are 
sharp weapons, while the instruments of brass 
and the drums are to rouse the men’s spirits. 
The sharp weapons may be used against foes 
entangled in a defile; when their noise is the 
loudest and the men’s spirits are all on fire, the 
drums may be borne against the enemy in 
disorder.” 

_ [The Chuen gives here the following :—‘ Early 
in the morning of Ping-tsze, the ladies Me and 
Kéang, the wives of Wan, the earl of Ch‘ing, went 
to congratulate the viscount of Ts‘oo, and feast 
his troops, at the marsb of Ko, when the via- 
count made the band-master Tsin display to them 
the captives, and the ears of the slain. The 
superior man will pronounce that this was con- 
trary to rule. A woman, when escorting or 
meeting a visitor, does not go beyond the gate; 
when seeing her brothers, she does not cross the 
threshold. The business of war has nothing to 
do with the employment of women. 

‘On Ting-ch‘ow, the viscount entered the city 
of Ch‘ing, and was feasted. Nine times the cup 
was presented to him; the courtyard was filled 
with a hundred difft. objects; six kinds of food 
were set forth in the dishes more than ordinary. 
He left the city at night after the feast, Wan 


-Me accompanying him to the army; and he 


took the earl’s two daughters with him to Ts‘oo. 
Shuh-chen said, ‘The king of Ts‘oo will not 
die a natural death! The ceremonies shown 
on his account have ended in his breaking down 
the distinctions regulating the intercourse be- 
tween the sexes; and where this is done, there 
can be no propriety. How should he die a 
natural death? The princes may know that he 
will not attain to the presidency of them.” ’} 
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bad. Neither of these views can be accepted. 
Tso-she’s account of the par. is, that the marquis 
of Ts‘e wished to punish Sung because of the 
duke’s absenting himself from the covenant in 
Ts‘e mentioned in XIX. 7. Certainly the duke of 
Sung deserved well of the marquis of Ts‘e at the 
first, supporting him against his brothers, and 
securing his claim to the State in the room of 
his father. We may speculate as to jealousies 
and misunderstandings which subsequently 
sprang up between them; but we have not 
sufficient information to enable us to speak 
positively of the real causes of the invasion of 
Sung here mentioned. 

Par. 2. Kung-yang gives the name as we 
Ae. The duke’s death, according to Tso, 


was in consequence of the wound he received at 
the battle of Hung. His career by no means 
corresponded to the expectations excited by 
him on his first appearance in the history of this 
period ;—see the Chuen at the end of the 8th 
year. Heis commonly enumerated as one of the 
‘five leaders of the States;’ but he never attain- 
ed to that position. It is difficult to believe that 
he was really sane. 

Par. 3. The Chuen says:—‘In autumn, 
Chiing Tih-shin of Ts‘oo led an army, and in- 
vaded Ch'in, to punish it for inclining, against 
T’s‘00, to the side of Sung [It would be difficult 
to make this out from the text of the classic]. 
He took Tséaou and E; walled Tun; and re- 
turned. Tsze-w&n, thinking Tih-shin had done 
good service, procured his appointment as chief 


guilt ?—But I have heard your commands.” On 
this the duke put him to death. 

‘Yen, the master of divination, saying that he 
was ill, did not leave his house; but, when he 
heard of Tuh’s execution, he remarked, “It is said 
in one of the Books of Chow [Shoo, V. ix. 9], 
‘So, by a grand intelligence, will you subdue 
the minds of the people’ But when our prince 
puts people to death to gratify himself, is not 
the case hard? The people see none of his 
virtue, and hear only of his cruel executions ;— 
is he likely to leave any of his children in Tsin ?”? 

Par. 4. Tso-she says:—‘This was the death 
of duke Ch‘ing of Ke. His name is not given, 
because he had never covenanted with Loo 
[The canon cannot be substantiated]. The rule 
was, that when any prince had covenanted with 
others, the announcement of his death was ac- 
companied with his name, and the historio- 
graphers recorded it. Where this was not the 
case, they did not enter the name;—to avoid 
making any mistake through want of the proper 
exactness.’ 

The lords of Ke, as being the representatives 
of the sovereigns of the Héa dynasty, were 
originally dukes. In II. ii.5, we have—‘the 
marquis of Ke;’ elsewhere, the rank is re- 
duced to that of ‘earl; here there is a further 
reduction to ‘viscount.’ These degradations are 
An ages to have been made by the kings of 

ow. 

[The Chuen now takes up the wanderings of 
Ch‘ung-urh, who became duke Wan of Tsin:— 
‘When Ch‘ung-urh, son of duke Héen of ‘Tsin, 
first met with misfortune, a body of men from 























minister of T's‘oo in his own room. Shuh-pih 
asked him on what views for the good of the 
State he had done so; and he replied, “JZ have 
done it to secure the quiet of the State. When 
you have men who have rendered great service, 
and you do not give them the noblest offices, are 
they likely to remain quiet? There are few 
who can do so.” 

{The Chuen turns here to the affairs of Tsin: 
—‘In the 9th month, duke Hwuy of Tsin died, and 
his successor, duke Hwae [Yu, who escaped from 
Ts‘in], commanded that none should follow the 
fugitive, Ch‘ung-urh, and defined the period of 
12 months, after which there would be pardon 
no more for any that remained with him. 
Maou and Yen, the sons of Hoo Tuh, had fol- 
lowed Ch‘ung-urh, and were with him in Ts‘in ; 
but their father did not call them home. Jn con- 
sequence, duke Hwae apprehended him in winter, 
and Said, “If your sons come back, youshall belet 
off.” Tuh replied, ‘The ancient rule was that 
when a son was fit for official service, his father 
should enjoin upon him to be faithful. The 
new officer, moreover, wrote his name on a tablet, 
and gave the pledge of a dead aninral to his lord, 
declaring that any wavering in his fidelity 
should be punished with death. Now the sons 
of your servant have had their names with 
Ch‘ung-urh for many years. If I should go on 
to call them here, I should be teaching them to 
swerve from their allegiance. If I, as their 
father, should teach them to do so, how should 
1 be fit to serve your lordship? Punish with- 
out excess or injustice, according to your in- 
telligence;—this is what your servant desires to 
see. If you punish more than is right, to 
gratify yourself, who will be found without 


Tsin attacked him in the city of P‘oo, the men 
of which wanted to fight with them. _Ch‘ung- 
urh, however, would not allow them to do 80, 
saying, ‘By favour of the command of my ruler 
and father, and through possession of the 
emolument he has assigned me, I have got the 
rule over these people; and if I should employ 
them to strive with him, my crime would be 
very great. I will fly.” 

‘He then fled to the Teih (B.C. 654); and 
there followed him—Hoo Yen, Chaou Ts‘uy, 
Téen Kéeh, Wei Woo-tsze [Woo is the hon. 
title; -F- == Officer], Ke-tsze, minister of Works 
[with many others]. In an invasion of the 
Tséang-kaou-joo, the Teih captured the two 
daughters of their chief, Shuh Wei and Ke Wei, 
and presented them to the prince. He took Ke 
Wei to himeelf as his wife, and she bore him 
Pih-chow and Shuh-léw. Her elder sister he 
gave to Chaou Ts‘ui, who had by her his son 
Tun. When he was about to go to Ts‘e, he said 
to Ke Wei, “ Wait for me five and twenty years; 
and if I have not come back then, you can marry 
another husband.” She replied, “I am now 25; 
and if I am to marry again after other 28, I wi 
go to my coffin. I had rather wait for you.” 

‘The prince left the Teih (B. C. 643) after 
residing among them 12 years. Travelling 
through Wei, duke Win treated him discourte- 
ously; and as he was leaving it by Woo-luh, he 
was reduced to beg food of a countryman, who 
gave him aclod of earth. The prince was an 


and wished to scourge him with his whip; but 
Tsze-fan [Hoo Yen] said, “It is Heaven’s gift 
[a gift of the soil; a happy omen].” On this he 


bowed his head tu the earth, received the clod, 


and took it with him in his carriage. 
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‘When he came to Ts‘e, duke Hwan gave him 
a lady of his own surname to wife, and he had 20 
teams of 4 horses each. He abandoned himself 
to the enjoyment of his position, but his followers 
were dissatisfied with it, determined to leave Ts‘e, 
and consulted with him about what they should 
do under the shade of a mulberry tree. There 
happened to be upon the tree a girl of the harem, 
employed about silkworms, who overheurd their 
deliberations, and reported them to the lady 
Kéang, the prince’s wife. Her mistress put her 
to death, and said to the prince, “You wish to 
go again upon your travels. I have put to death 
one who overheard your design [Meaning so to 
prevent the thing getting talked about].” The 
prince protested that he had no such purpose ; but 
his wife said to him, “‘Go. By cherishing me and 
reposing here, you are ruining your fame. The 
prince refused to leave; and she then consulted 
with T'sze-fan, made the prince drunk, and sent 
him off, Ais followers carrying him with them. When 
he awoke, he seized a spear, and ran after Tsze- 
fan. 

‘When they came to Ts‘aou, duke Kung, 
having heard that the prince’s ribs presented 
the appearance of one solid bone, wished to see 
him naked, and pressed near to look at him 
when he was bathing. The wife of He Foo-ke 
{an officer of Ts‘aou] said to her husband, 
“ When I look at the followers of the prince of 
Tsin, every one of them is fit to be chief minister 
of a State. If he only use their help, he is sure 
to return to Tsin and be its marquis; and when 
thut happens, he is sure to obtain his ambition, 
and become leader of the States. He will then 
punish all who have been discourteous to him, 
and Ts‘aoa will be the first to suffer. Why 
should you not go quickly, and show yourself 
to be a different man from the earl and his crea- 
tures. On this, Foo-ke sent the prince a dish of 
meat, with a peth of jade also in it. The prince 
accepted the meat, but returned the peth. 

‘When they came to Sung, the duke presented 
to the prince 20 teams of horses; but when they 
came to Ch‘ing, duke Win there was another 
to behave uncivilly. Shuh-chen remonstrated 
with him, saying, “I have heard that men cannot 
attain to the excellence of him whose way is 
opened by Heaven.’The prince of Tsin has three 
things which make it likely that Heaven may be 
going to establish him ;—I pray your lordship to 
treat him ¢ourteously. When husband and wife 
are of the same surname, their children do not 
prosper and multiply. The prince of Tsin [him- 
self a Ke] had a Ke for hia mother; and yet he 
continues till now:—this is one thing. During 
all his troubles, a fugitive abroad, Heaven has 
not granted quiet to the State of Tsin, which 
would seem as if it were preparing the way: for 
his return to it:—this is a second thing. There 
are three of his officers, sufficient to occupy the 
highest places; and yet they adhere to him :— 
this is the third thing. Tsin and Ch‘ing, more- 
over, are of the same stock. You might be 
expected to treat courteously any scions of Tsin 
passing through the State; and how much more 

should you so treat him whose way Heaven is 
thus opening!” To this remonstrance, the earl 
of Ch‘ing would not listen. 


‘When they came to Ts‘oo, the viscount of 
Ts‘oo was one day feasting the prince, and said, 
“Tf you return to Tsin, and become its marquis, 
how will you recompense my kindness to you ?” 
The prince replied, ““ Women, gems, and silks, 
your lordship has. Feathers, hair, ivory and 
hides, are all produced in your lordship’s coun- 
try; those of them that come to Tsin, are but 
your superabundance. What then should I have 
with which to recompense your kindness?” 
‘ Nevertheless,” urged the viscount, “how would 
you,recompense me?” The prince replied, “If 
by your lordship’s powerful influence I shall 
recover the State of T'sin, should Ts*oo and 
Tsin go to war and meet in the plain of the 
Middle Land, I will withdraw from your lord- 
ship three stages [each of 30/e]. If then I do 
not receive your commands to cease from hostili- 
ties, with my whip and my bow in my left hand, 
and my quiver and my bow-case on my right, I 
will manceuvre with your lordship.” 

‘On this, Tsze-yuh, [Ch‘ing Tih-shin of the 
Chuen on p. 3]. begged that the prince might be 
put to death, but the viscount said, “The prince 
of Tsin is a grand character, and yet distinguish- 
ed by moderation, highly accomplished and 
yet courteous. His followers are severely grave 
and yet generous, loyal and of untiring ability. 
The present marquis of Tsin has none who are 
attached to him. In his own State and out of it, 
he is universally hated. I have heard, moreover, 
that the Kes of Tsin, the descendants of Shuh 
of T'ang [See the Shoo, V. ix.], though they 
might afterwards decay, yet would not perish ;— 
may not this be about to be verified in the 
prince? When Heaven intends to prosper a 
man, who can stop him? He who opposes Heav- 
en must incur great guilt.” 

‘ After this, the viscount sent the prince away 
with an escort to Ts‘in, where the earl presented 
him with five ladies, Hwae Ying [the earl’s 
daughter, who had been given to Yu, who fled 

from Ts‘in, and became duke Hwae of Tsin] 
among them. The prince mude her hold a goblet, 
and pour water from it for him to wash his hands. 
When he had done, he ordered her away with a 
motion of his wet hands [the meaning of the 
Chuen here is variously taken], on which she said 
in anger, “ Ts‘in and Tsin are equals; why do you 
treat me so, as if I were mean?” ‘The prince 
became afraid, and humbled himself, putting off 
his robes, and assuming the garb of a prisoner. 

Another day, the earl invited him to a feast, 

when Tsze-fan said, ‘I am not so accomplished 
as Ts‘uy; pray make him attend you. The 
prince sang the Ho-shwuy [a lost ode; unless, 
indeed, as is likely, the Méen-shwuy, IJ. iii. IX., 
is intended, so that the prince would compare 
himself to the Ho, and Ts‘in to the sea, to which 
the Ho flows], and the earl, the Luh-yueh [She, 
Il. iii. ode II: The ode celebrates the services of 
an ancient noble in the cause of the kingdom, as 
if the earl of Ts‘in were auspicing such services 
to be rendered hereafter by the prince of Tsin]. 
Chaou Ts‘uy said, “ Ch‘ung-urh, render thanks 
for the earl’s gift.” The prince then descended 
the steps, and bowed with his head to the ground. 
The earl also descended a step, and declined such 
a demonstration. Ts‘uy said, “ When your lord- 
ship laid your charge on Ch‘ung-urh as to how 
he should assist the son of Heaven, le dared not 
but make’so humble an acknowledgement.” ’] 
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It was the duke’s twenty-fourth year, the spring, the 
king’s first month. 

In summer, the Teih invaded Ch‘ing. 

It was autumn, the seventh month. 

In winter, the king [by] Heaven's [grace] left [Chow], 


and resided in Ch‘ing. 
5 E-woo, marquis of Tsin, died. 


Par. 1. [The Chuen continues the account of 
the fortunes of Ch‘ung-urh in the following 
narratives:— 

Ist. ‘In spring, the earl of Ts‘in restored 
Ch‘ung-urh:—the event is not recorded in 
the text, because the marquis of Tsin did 
not announce his entrance to Loo. When the 
invaders came to the Ho, Tsze-fan delivered 
up to the prince a pair of peth [which he had 
received from the earl of Ts‘in], saying, “ Your 
servant has followed your lordship all about 


under heaven, as if bearing a halter and bridle; 
and my offences have been very many. I 
know them myself, and much more does your 
lordship know them. Allow me from this time 
to disappear.” The prince said, “ Wherein I do 
not continue to be of the same mind as my 
uncle [Tsze-fan was the brother of the prince’s 
mother], may the Spirit.of this clear water punish 
me!” And at the same time he threw the 
peth into the stream. Having crossed the Ho, 
the troops laid siege to Ling-hoo, entered Sang- 
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ts‘euen, and took Kéw-ts‘uy. In the 2d month, 
on Kéah-woo, the army of Tsin came to meet 
them, and took post at Leu-léw. The earl of 
Ts‘in sent his general Chih, a son of duke Ch‘ing, 
to it, when it retired, and encamped in Sun. 
There, on Sin-ch‘ow, Hoo Yen and the great 
officers of T's‘in and Tsin made a covenant. On 
Jin-yin the prince entered the army of Tsin; on 
Ping-woo, he entered K‘éuh-yuh; on Ting-we, 
he went solemnly to the temple of duke Woo; 
and on Mow-shin, he caused duke Hwae to be 
put to death in Kaou-léang. This does not 
appear in the text for the same reason that no 
announcement of it was made to Loo.’ 

2d. ‘Leu and Kéoh [Leu E-sang and Kéoh 
Juy, ministers 9f dukes Hwuy and Hwae], fearing 
lest the new marquis should be hard upon them, 
planned to burn the palace and murder him. 
P‘e, the chief of the eunuchs [who had been 
commissioned by his father, duke Héen, and 
afterwards, by his brother, duke Hwuy, to kill 
Ch‘ung-urh], begged an interview, but the mar- 
quis sent to reproach him, and refused to see 
him, saying, “In the affair at the city of P‘oo, 
my father ordered you to be at the place the 
next day, and you came on that same day. 
Afterwards, when I was hunting on the banks 
of the Wei with the chief of the Teih, you 
came, in behalf of duke Hwuy, to seek for me 
and kill me. He ordered you to reach the 
place in three days, and you reached it in two. 
Although the undertaking was by your ruler’s 
orders. why were you so rapid in the execution? 
The sleeve [of which you cut off a part at Poo] 
is still in my possession;—go away.” P‘e re- 
plied, “I said to myself that his lordship, 
entering the State {after so long a period of 
trial], was sure to have knowledge fof the 
world]. If he still have it not, he will again 
find himself in difficulties. It is the ancient 
rule, that, when an officer receives his ruler’s 
commands, he think of no other individual. 
Charged to remove the danger of my ruler, I 
regarded nothing but how I might be able to do 
it. What was his lordship at P‘oo, or among 
the Teih, to me? Now his lordship is master 
of the State ;—is there no P‘oo, are there no Teih 
[against which he may need my help]? Duke 
Hwan of Ts‘e forgot all about the shooting of 
the buckle of his girdle, and made Kwan Chung 
his chief minister. If his lordship is going to 
act differently, I shall not trouble him to say 
anything to me. There are very many who 
will have to go away, and not a poor eunuch 
like me only.” The marquis then saw him, 
when he told him of the impending attempt, on 
which the marquis, in the 3d month, secretly 
withdrew, and joined the earl of Ts‘in in the 
{old} royal city. On Ke-ch‘ow, the last day of 
the moon, the palace was set on fire; but Sang of 
Héa and Kéoh Juy [of course] did not find the 
marquis. They then proceeded to the Ho, from 
which the earl of Ts‘in contrived to wile them to 
his presence, when he put them to death. The 
marquis then met his wife, the lady Ying, and 
took her with him to T'sin. The earl sent an 
escort also of 3,000 men as guards, and who 
should superintend all the departments of service 
about the court.’ 

3d. ‘In earlier years, the marquis had a per- 
sonal attendant called 'T‘aou-seu, who had charge 
of his treasury. This boy, when the prince was 


obliged to flee, ran away, carrying the contents : 











| of the treasury with him. He had used them 


all, however, in seeking to procure the marquis’s 
return; and when he did re-enter the State, he 
sought an interview with him. The marquis 
declined to see him, and sent word that he was 
bathing. T*aou-sew said to the servant [who 
brought the reply], ‘In bathing, the heart is 
turned upside down [Referring to the position of 
the body in bathing, with the head bent down], 
and one’s plans are all reversed. It was natural 
I should be told that I cannot see him. Those 
who stayed in Tsin were his ministers, guarding 
the altars of the land; and those who went with 
him were his servants, carrying halter and bridle. 
Both may stand accepted. Why must he look on 
those who stayed in the country as criminals? If 
he, now lord of the State, show such enmity toa 
poor man like me, multitudes will be filled with 
alarm.” The servant reported these words to 
‘the marquis, who instantly granted T‘aou-seu 
an interview.’ 

4th. ‘The chief of the Teih sent Ke Wei to 
Tsin, and asked what should be done with the 
marquis’s two children by her. The marquis had 
given [a daughter of his own] to Chaou Ts‘uy 
to wife, who bore to him T‘ung of Yuen, Kwoh 
of Ping, and Ying of Low. This lady—Chaou 
Ke—begged her husband that he would bring 
home from the Teih Azs son Tun, with his mother 
Shuh Wei. Tsze-yu [Chaou Ts-uy’s designation] 
refused to do so, but Ke said, “He who in the 
enjoyment of present prosperity forgets his old 
friends is not fit to command others. You 
must meet them, and bring them here” She 
pressed the matter so strongly, that at last he 
agreed that they should come. Finding that 
Tun was possessed of ability, she further press- 
ed it earnestly on the marquis, her father, to 
cause him to be declared Ts‘uy’s eldest son and 
heir, while her own three sons were ranked below 
him. She also caused Shuh Wei to be made 
mistress of the harem, and occupied herself in an 
inferior position.’ 

5th. ‘When the marquis of Tsin was rewarding 
those-who had followed and adhered to him during 
his /ong exile, Kéae Che-ts‘uy [who had once cut 
off a portion of his own thigh, to relieve the 
prince’s extreme hunger] did not ask for any 
recompense, and it so happened that none came 
to him. “The sons of duke Héen,” said he, 
“were nine, and only the marquis remains. Hwuy 
and Hwae made no friends, and were abandoned 
by all, whether in the State or out of it. But 
Heaven had not abandoned the House of Tsin, 
and was sure to raise some one to preside over its 
sacrifices ;—and who should do that but the mar- 
quis? It was Heaven who placed him in his 
present position; and how false it is in those of- 
ficers to think it was their strength which did it! 
He who steals but the money of another man is 
pronounced a thief; what name shall be given to 
them who seek to appropriate to themselves the 
work of Heaven? They, below, think their guilt 
is their righteousness, and the marquis, above, 
rewards their unworthiness. He above and 
they below are deceiving and deceived; it is 
difficult for me to dwell along with them!” 
His mother said to him, “ Why not go, as well 
as others, and ask for some recompense? If 
you die. without receiving any, [never having 
asked], of whom can you complain?” He 
replied, “ Were I to imitate them in their wrong- 
dving. my offence would be greater than theirs, 
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And I have spoken [what may seem] words 
of resentment and complaint;—I will eat 
none of their food.” His mother said, “ But 
what say you to letting your case at least be 
known?” “ Words,” answered he, “are an em- 
bellishment of the person. I shall withdraw 
my person entirely from the world, and why 
should I use what is employed to seek its 
embellishment?” His mother said, “Can you 
take this course? Then I will retire and hide 
myself from the world with you.” The marquis 
of Tsin afterwards sought for Kéae Che-ts‘uy, 
but in vain, and endowed a sacrifice to him 
with the fields of Méen-shang. “It will bea 
memento,” said he, “of my neglect, and a mark 
of distinction for the good man.’ 

Par. 2. The Chuen says on this :—‘ When the 
troops of Ch‘ing entered Hwah [see XX. 4], the 
people of Hwah received its commands; but 
when they withdrew, it went over again to Wei. 
Sze, son of the earl of Ch‘ing, and Séeh Too-yu- 
mei went against it with a force, when the king 
sent Pih-fuh and Yéw-sun Pih to intercede with 
Ch‘ing in behalf of Hwah; but the earl, resent- 
ing how king Hwuy, on his restoration [to the 
capital], had not conferred a cup on duke Le 

See the Chuen at HI. xxi.2 3], and also how 

ing Séang now took the part of Wei and Hwih, 
would not listen to his commands, and made the 
two officers prisoners. The king was angry, and 
wished to invade Ch‘ing with the Tcih. Foo Shin 
remonstrated with him, saying, ‘Do not do this. 
Your servant has heard that in the highest 
antiquity the people were kept in tranquillity by 
virtue. Subsequently to this, the sovercigns 
showed favour to their own relatives, and went on 
from them to others. Thus the duke of ,Chow, 
grieved by the want of harmony in the concluding 
times [of the two previous dynasties], raised the 
relatives of the royal House to the rule of States, 
that they might act as fences and screens to 
Chow. ‘The princes of Kwan, Ts‘ae, Shing, Hoh, 
Too, Wei, Maou, ‘Tan, Kaou, Yung, 'T's‘aou, Ting, 
Peih, Yuen, Fung, and Seun were all sons of king 
Wan. Those of Yu, Tsin, Ying, and Han were 


suns of king Woo. Those of Fan, Tséang, ! 


Hing, Maou, T’soo, and Chae were descendants of 
the duke of Chow. Duke Muh of Shaou, think- 
ing of the defectiveness of the virtue of Chow, 
assembled all the members of the royal House 
in Ch‘ing-chow, and made the ode which says 
[She, 11. i. ode 1V.], 


‘The flowers of the cherry tree,— 
Are they not gorgeously displayed ? 
Of all the men in the world, 

There are none like brothers.’ 


In the 4th stanza it is said, 


‘Brothers may squabble inside the walls, 
But they will resist insult from without,’ 


Thus, although brothers may have small 
quarrels among themselves, they will not for 
them cast away their relative affection. But now, 
when Your Majesty, unable to bear the resent- 
ment of a slight quarrel, is casting away the 
affection of Ch‘ing, what is to be said? And to 
employ the meritorious, to show affection to 
one’s relatives, to cultivate the acquaintance of 
those near at hand, and to honour the worthy: 
—these are the greatest of virtues. To ap- 
proach the deaf and to follow the blind, to agree 








are the greatest of evils. To cast away what is 
virtuous and give honour to what is evil, is the 
greatest of calamities. To Ch‘ing belongs the 
merit of assisting king P‘ing and king Hwuy, 
and its [first earl] was most intimate with Le 
and Seuen; it recently put away its favoured 
minister and son, and has been employing the 
three good men; of all the States of the Kes it 
lies nearest to us:—it gives the opportunity for 
displaying the [above] four virtues. He whose 
ear does not hear the harmony of the five sounds 
is deaf; he whose eye does not distinguish the 
beauty of the five colours is blind; he whose 
mind does not accord with the rules of virtue 
and righteousness is wayward ; he whose mouth 
does not speak the words of loyalty and 
faith is a stupid chatterer. The Teih approxi- 
mate to all these four conditions, and to follow 
them will display the above four evils. When 
Chow was distinguished by admirable virtue, it 
still said that none were equal to brothers, 
and advanced them to the rule of States. While 
it was cherishing with gentle indulgence all 
under heaven, it was still afraid lest insult 
should be offered from without; and knowing 
that to withstand such insult there was no plan 
so good as to treat with distinguishing affection 
its relatives, it therefore made them a screen 
to its domains. Muh of Shaou also expressed 
himself to the same effect. And now, when the 


; virtue of Chow is in decay, to proceed at this 


time to depart farther from the maxims of the 
dukes of Chow aud Shaou, and follow the way 
of all evil, surely this is wrong: Before the 
people have forgotten their sufferings, you 
make them commence again;—how will this 
affect the inheritance transmitted by Win and 
Woo?” The king would not listen to this 
advice, but sent Tui Shuh and the officer T‘aou 
forth with the army of the Teih. 

‘In summer, the Teih invaded Ch‘ing, and 
took Leih. The king, feeling grateful for their 
service, was minded to make the daughter of 
their chief his queen. Again Foo Shin remon- 
strated, saying, *‘Do not. Your servant has 
heard that the rewarder gets tired, and the 
receiver is never satisfied. The Teih most cer- 
tainly are covetous and greedy, and yet your 
Majesty is ministering to their disposition. It 
is the nature of women to be limitless in their 
desires, and their resentment is undying. The 
Teih will certainly be your majesty’s sorrow.” 
Again, the king would not listen to him. Before 
this, duke Ch‘aou of Kan [The king’s brother 
Yae, whom we have met with before] had been 
the favourite of king Hwuy’s queen, who wished 
to get the throne for him, but dying before this 
could be secured, duke Ch‘aou to Ts‘e [See 
the 12th year]. King Séang had restored him 
{in the 22d year]; and now he went on to have 
intercourse with the lady Wei [the king’s Teih 
wife]. who was thereupon degraded by the king. 
T‘ui Shuh and the officer T‘aou said, “It was 
we who procured the employment of the Teih; 
their resentment will fall on us.” On this they 
set up T‘ae-shuh [duke Ch-aou], and with an 
army of the Tcih attacked the king. His guards 
wished to withstand them, but the king said, 
“What will my father’s queen say of me? It 
is better to let the States take measures for the 
occasion.” He then left the capital, and pro- 
ceeded to K‘an-t‘an. from which the people 


with the wayward and to use the stupid :—these brought him back. In autumn, T-ui Shuh and 
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T‘aou-tsze, supporting T‘ae-shuh, invaded Chow 
with an army of the Teih, inflicted a great 
defeat on the royal forces, and took Ke-foo, 
duke of Chow, the earls of Yuen and Maou, and 
Foo Shin. The king betook himself to Ch‘ing, 
and resided in Fan, while T‘ae-shuh and the 
lady Wei dwelt in Win.’ 

[The Chuen appends here two other narra- 
tives :—‘Tsze-tsang, younger brother of Hwa, 
heir-son of Ch‘ing [who was put to death in the 
16th year], had fled to Sung. There he was 
fond of wearing a cap made of the feathers of 
the kingfisher. The earl of Ch‘ing heard of it, 
and was displeased, and employed some ruffians 
to induce him to follow them, when, in the 8th 
month, they killed him between Ch‘in and Sung. 
The superior man may say that when the clothes 
are not befitting, it indicates calamity to the 
person. The ode [She L xiv. ode II.] says, 


“ Those creatures 
Are not equal to their apparel.” 


The clothes of Tsze-tsang were not such as 
were befitting him. The language of another 
ode (II. vi. ode III. 3), 


“T have myself caused the distress,” 


may be conisdered applicable to Tsze-tsang. 
In the Books of Hea [Shoo, I]. ii.8] it is said, 
* Theearth is reduced to order, and the influences 
of Heaven operate with effect:”—there was a 
correspondency between them.’ 

‘Sung having made peace with Ts‘oo, duke 
Ch‘ing of Sung went to Ts‘oo. On his return, he 
entered the capital of Ch‘ing, when the earl, 
wishing to feast him, asked Hwang Woo-tsze 
about the ceremonies to beemployed. Woo-tsze 
replied, “The dukes of Sung are the descendants 
of the last dynasty. They appear as guests at 
the court of Chow. When the son of Heaven 
sacrifices, he sends them portions of the flesh; 


when they condole with him on occasion of a 
death, he bows to them and thanks them. Let 
your ceremonies be abundant and generous.” 
The earl acted accordingly, and feasted the 
duke of Sung with extraordinary ceremonies.’} 

Par. 4. The Chuen says:—‘‘In winter, the 
king sent a messenger to announce his troubles 
to Loo, saying, “ Without goodness, without 
virtue, I offended my own brother Tae, the 
favoured son of our mother, and I am now asa 
borderer in the country of Ch‘ing, in Fan. I 
venture to make this known to my uncle.” 
Tsang Wan-chung said, “The son of Heaven is 
covered with dust, driven out from Chow. We 
dare not but fly to ask for his officers and 
guards.” The king sent Kéen Sze-foo to inform 
Tsin of his circumstances, and Tso Yen-foo to 
inform Ts‘in. The son of Heaven cannot be said 
to leave his country, and yet he is said in the text 
to have done so;—because he was avoiding the 
troubles raised by his own brother. For the son 
of Heaven to wear mourning garments, and to 
assume such depreciating names for himself, 
[as in his message to Loo], was proper [in king 
Séang’s circumstances]. The earl of Ch‘ing, 
with K‘ung Tséang-tsoo, Shih Kéah-foo, and How 
Seuen-to, examined and saw that the officers 
sent sufficient supplies to Fan, and then attended 
to the government of their own State;—which 
was proper.’ 

Par. 5. E-woo, or duke Hwuy, died the 
previous year; but it is supposed that the an- 
nouncement of his death was only now made to 
Loo. 

[The Chuen adds here the following account: 
—‘A force from Wei was about to invade Hing, 
when Le Che said [to the marquis of Wei], “If 
you do not make sure of some of its ministers, 
the State cannot be secured.” Let me and my 
brother go and take office there.” On this the 
two went to Hing, and became officers in it.’] 


Twenty-fifth year. 
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K‘ing of Keu, when they made a covenant in T‘aou. 


Par. 1. The Chuen says:—‘ In spring, a force 
from Wei invaded Hing. The two Le [see the 
last Chuen] were following Kwoh-tsze and going 
round the city-wall, when they held him fast in 
their arms, and went off with him to the outside, 
killing him. In the 1st month, on Ping-woo, Wei, 
marquis of Wei, extinguished Hing. The lords of 
Wei and Hing were of the same surname, and 
therefore the text gives the name of the marquis; 
—to his disgrace]. Le Che had the words 
engraved on a vessel,—‘‘I grasped Kwoh-tsze in 
my arms and killed him. No one dared to stop 
me;”—{thus publishing his own shame. ] 

We see that the preservation of Hing, one of 
the great achievements of duke Hwan of Ts‘e 
{see III. xxxii.7; V.i. 2, 8, 4] did not long avail 
for that State. Whatis remarkable, is that it 
should perish at last at the hands of Wei, which 
had been reduced by the same Teih to even 
greater straits than itself [sce 1V.ii.7]. Most 
of the critics lay great stress, like Tso-she, on 
the name of the marquis of Wei being found 
here in the text; and a passage of the Le Ke [I. 
Pt. I. ii. 21] is referred to, which would make it 
out that the mention of the name is condem- 
natory, and stamps the wickedness of the mar- 
quis of Wei in extinguishing a State held by a 
prince of the same surname as himsclf. But 
the canon in that passage was, no doubt, made 
to suit this single text. Choo He imagines that 
the Hut here has got into the text, by the error 
of a copyist, from the next paragraph. 

Par. 2. From the last Chuen on IV. ii. it 
appears that this prince was a nian of perseve- 
rance and resources. His character, however, 
does not stand high with the critics ;-—see the 
remarks of Ke Pun in the SE at on this 
passage. 

Par. 3. There was a powerful family of the 
clan-name of Tang in Sung, and duke He’s 


eldest daughter must have been married to the | 
head, or some principal scion of it, though the | 
match is not mentioned in the classic. Here | 


she comes to Loo to take back a wife, we must 
suppose for her son; but nothing is ‘said from 





Oe Hig in XXXL7. The HF is determined by 
the th , the husband’s mother, being the other 


party in the transaction. 

Par. 4. Comp. HII. xxvi.3. It is folly to seek 
for mysteries in the silence of the text as to the 
name of the officer here spoken of. Kung-yang 
thinks that the duke of Sung had married his 
daughter, and did not dare therefore, in an- 
nouncing his death to Loo, to mention his wife's 
father. Kuh-léang thinks he was a K‘ung 


CL and that Confucius purposely kept back 


the name of one of his ancestors! 

[The Ckuen appends here:—‘ The earl of 
Ts‘in was with an army on the Ho, intending to 
restore the king [See 4th par. of last year], 
when Hoo Yen said to the marquis of Tsin, “If 
you are sceking the adherence of the States, 
you can do nothing better than to show an 
earnest interest in the king’s behalf. The States 
will thereby have faith in you, and you will have 
done un act of great righteousne ss. Now isthe 
time to show again such scrvice as was rendered 
by the marquis Win [Sce the Shoo, V. xxviii], 
and to get your fidehty prcclaimed among the 
States.” Zhe marquis made the master of divina- 
tion, Yen, consult the tortoise-shell about the 
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undertaking. He did so and said, ‘The oracle is 
auspivious,—that of Hwang-te’s battle in Fan- 
ts‘éuen.” The marquis said, “That oracle is 
too great for me.” ‘The diviner replied, “The 
rules of Chow are not changed. The king of 
to-day is the empe ror of antiquity.” The mar- 
quis chen said, *‘I'ry it by the milfeil.” They 
consulted the reeds, and found the diagram 


Ta-yéw (==; which then became the diagram 
K‘wei [==]. The diviner said, “This also is 
auspicious. In this diagram we have the oracle, 
—‘A prince presents his offerings to the son of 
Heaven.’ A battle and victory ; the king receiving 
your offerings:—what more fortunate response 
could there be? Morcover, in these diagrams, the 





trigram of heaven (—=) becomes that of a marsh, 


what family the young lady was taken. On the (=) lying under the sun, indicating how the son 


phrase va Hee, instead of Si ke, compare 


of Heaven condescends to meet your lordship ;— 
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is not this also encouraging? If we leave the 
diagram K‘wei, and come back to Ta-yéw, it also 
tells of success where its subject goes.” On 
this the marquis of Tsin declined the assistance 
of the army of ‘I's‘in, and went down the Ho. In 
the 3d month, on Kéah-shin, he halted at Yang- 
fan, when the army of the right proceeded to 
invest Wan, and that of the left to meet the king.’ 

‘In summer, in the 4th month, on Ting-sze, 

the king re-entered the royal city. T‘ae-shuh 
was taken in Wan, and put to death at Seih- 
shing. On Mow-woo, the marquis of Tsin had 
an audience of the king, who feasted him with 
sweet spirits, and gave him gifts to increase his 
joy. The marquis asked that the privilege of 
being carried to his grave through a subter- 
ranean passage might be granted him, but the 
king refused, saying, “This is the distinction 
of us kings. Where there is not conduct 
to supersede the holders of the kingdom, to 
make one’s-self a second king is what you 
yourself, my uncle, would hate.” Notwith- 
standing this refusal, the king conferred on 
Tsin the lands of Yang-fan, Win, Yuen, Tswan- 
maou; and Tsin proceeded to occupy the district 
of Nan-yang. Yang-fan refused to submit, 
and the troopsof Tsin laid siege to it. Ts‘ang 
Koh cried out, “It is virtue by which the people 
of the Middle State are cherished; it is by 
severity that the wild tribes around are awed. 
It is right we should not venture to submit to 
you. Here are none but the king’s relatives 
and kin;—and will you make them captive?” 
On this the marquis allowed the people to quit 
the city.’ 

Par. 5. Tun was a small State, whose lords 
were Kes, with the titleof viscounts ;—in the pres. 
Ho-nan, dis. Shang-shwuy, dep. Ch‘in-chow. It 
was extinguished by Ts‘oo in the 14th year of 
duke Ting. The Chuen says:—“In autumn, 
Ts‘in and Tsin invaded the State of Joh. At 
that time, Tow K‘ih and K‘éuh Yu-k‘ow, with the 
forces of Shin and Seih, were guarding the territo- 
ry of Shang-meih on behalf of Ts‘oo. The troops 
of Ts‘in, passing by a shaded spot near Seih [a 
town of ‘T's‘oo], entered it, and bound many of 
their peopic [to make them appear as prisoners 
whom they had taken ],with whom they proceeded 
to besiege Shang-meih, taking care to approach it 
inthedusk. During the night, they dug a pit, in 
which they placed a quantity of blood, showing 
also a writing over it. pretending that these 
were the proofs of a covenant with Tsze-e and 
Tsze-peen [the above Tow and K‘éuh]. The 
people of Shang-meih became afraid, and con- 
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cluded that Ts‘in had taken Seih, and that the 
guards had gone away to their own State. 
They surrendered, therefore, to the army of 
Ts‘in, which also made prisoners of Tsze-e 
duke of Shin, and Tsze-péen, duke of Seih. 
T'sze-yuh, chief minister of T's‘oo, pursued the 
army of Ts‘in, but could not overtake it, on 
which he laid siege to the capital of Ch‘in, and 
restored the viscount of Tun to his State.’ 

Par. 6. [The Chuen introduces here the fol- 
lowing narrative:—‘In winter, the marquis of 
Tsin laid siege to Yuen, and, having ordered the 
soldiers to be provided with 3 days’ provisions, 
said that if within 38 days Yuen did not surren- 
der, he would give up the siege. On the third 
day, spies came out and told that Yuen was go- 
ing to surrender next evening. The officers of the 
army entreated the marquis to wait till then; 
but he said, “Good faith is the precious jewel of 
a State, and what the people depend upon. If 
I get Yuen and lose my good faith, of what pro- 
tection could the people be assured? My loss 
would be much greater than my gain.” He 
then withdrew the troops, but when they had re- 
tired 30 /e, Yuen sent and surrendered. The 
marquis removed Pih-kwan, governor of Yuen, 
to Ke. Chaou Ts‘ui was made governor of 
Yuen, and Hoo Tsin governor of Wan.’] 

Par. 7. T‘aou,—see on III. xxvii.l. K‘ing of 
Keu, see ITI. xxvii.5. The Chuen says :—‘ Wei 
had brought about peace between Keu and us. 
By this covenant at T‘aou, the duke renewed 
with his son the good understanding which he had 
had with duke Wan of Wei, and declared his 
friendship with Keu.’ The late marquis of Wei 
was now buried, but his successor is still men- 
tioned here simply as F. ‘gon,’ and not by the 
title ‘marquis.’ The reason probably is that 
the year in which the father died had not yet 
expired, and not to praise him as ‘son-like,’ 
carrying out the wishes of his father to recon- 


cile Loo and Keu. 

{The Chuen adds here:—‘The marquis of 
Tsin consulted Poh-t‘e, chief of the eunuchs, as 
to who should be put in charge of Yuen. Poh- 
t‘e [the eunuch P‘e, mentioned before], replied, 
“Formerly, when Chaou Ts‘uy was following 
your wanderings, carrying with him a pot 
of food, he did not take any of it, though 
he was suffering from hunger.” On this ac- 
count, 7s‘uy was appointed to the charge of 
Yuen.’] 


Twenty-sixth year. 
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BOOK V. 


XXVI. 1. In his twenty-sixth year,-in spring, in the kinoe’s first 
month, on Ke-we, the duke had a meeting with the 
viscount of Keu and Ning Suh of Wei, when they 
made a covenant in Héang. 

2 <A body of men from Ts‘e made an incursion into our 
western borders, when the duke pursued the army 
of Ts‘e to He, but did not come up with it. 

3 In summer, a body of men from Ts‘e invaded our north- 


ern borders. 


Sr be 


A body of nen from Wei invaded 'Ts‘e. 
Suy, son of duke [Chwang], went to Ts‘oo, to beg [the 


assistance of] an army. 

6 In antuinn, an officer of Ts‘oo extinguished K‘wei, and 
carried the viscount of K‘wei back with them. 

7 In winter, a body of men from Ts‘oo invaded Sung, and 


besieged Min. 


8 The duke, with an army of Ts‘00, invaded Ts‘e, and took 


Kuh. 


9 The duke arrived from the invasion of Ts‘e. 


Par.1. Héang,—see on Lii.2: II. xvi.4. This 
Héang was probably that of Keu. The Chuen 
tells us that the count of Keu was styled ‘T'sze- 


p‘ei (2% =F), and that Ning Suh [Kung-yang, 
here and afterwards, has he, was the officer 


known by his honorary title of Chwang GE-P>. 
adding that this meeting was to confirm the pre- 
vious one at T‘aou. The count of Keu had only 
been there by one of his officers, while here he 
attended in person:—the reconciliation of Loo 
and Keu might be considered complete. 

Par. 2. Kung-yang has here hiss and Kuh- 


. av 

léang iB, instead of el}. Tso-she has Yr for 

He says that the incursion was made by 
Ts‘e, to punish Loo for the two covenants at 
T‘aou and Héang. A better reason may be found 
in the antagonistic position which Loo took to 
the present marquis of Ts‘e on his accession ;— 
sceon XVIII.2. He was a town of Ts‘e, in 
the south-west of pres. dis. of Tung-o, dep. 
Yen-chow. The Kiang-he editors have a long 
note on the change of style in the par. from 
HR A to Hig Bi: which has wonderfully 
vexed the critics. If the commonly accepted 
view, that the term A is used of a small body 
of men under a commander of mean rank, and 
Ei is used of a large body of men under a 
similar command, were indubitably certain, we 
might be perplexed by the change of terms; but 
the text surely is an instance in point to show 
that the two forms of expression may be used 





ed on that WK A= an officer of Ts‘e,’ one of 
no great rank, commanding in the incursion, 
the HK Ei can only mean ‘the army’ or force 
which he conducted. 

Par. 3. Duke Héaou of Ts‘e was himself pres- 
ent with these invading forces, ‘The Chuen says: 
—‘Duke Héaou of T's‘e invaded our northern 
borders. Duke He sent Chen He to offer 
provisions to the invading forces, having first 
made him r2ccive instructions from Chen K4n[the 
famous Léw-héa Hwuy, He’s father]. According- 
ly, before the marquis of Ts‘e had entered our 
borders, Chen He followed in his track, came 
up with him, and said, “ My prince, hearing that 


i your lordship was on the march and conde- 


scending to come to his small eity, has sent 
myself, his poor servant, with these presents for 
your officers.” The marquis asked whether the 
people of Loo were afraid. “Small people,” 
replied He, “are afraid; but the superior men 
are not.” ‘ Yourhouses,” said the marquis, “are 
empty as a hanging musical-stone, and in your 
fields there is no green grass;—on what do they 
rely that they are not afraid?” He answered, 
“They rely on the charge of a former king. 
Formerly the duke of Chow and ‘Tae-kung were 
legs and arms to the House of Chow, and sup- 
ported and aided king Ch‘ing, who rewarded them, 
and gave them acharge, saying, ‘From generation 
to generation let your descendants refrain from 
harming one another.’ It was preserved in 
the repository of Charges, under the care of the 
grand-master [of Chow]. Thus it was that 
when duke Hwan assembled the various States, 
taking measures to cure the want o, harmony 
among them, to heal their short-comings, and to 
relieve those who were in distress. In all this 
he was illustrating that ancient charge. When 
your lordship took his place, all the States were 
full of hope, saying, ‘He will carry on the 


to convey the same meaning. Or if it be insist- | meritorious work of Hwan. On this account 
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our poor State did not presume to protect itself 
by collecting its multitudes; and now we say, 
‘Will he. after possessing Ts‘e nine years, for- 
get that ancient charge, and cast aside the duty 
enjoined in it? What in that case would his 
father say?’ Your lordship surely will not do 
such a thing. It is on this that we rely, and 
are not afraid.” On this the marquis of Ts‘e 
returned.’ 

Par. 4. Tso-she says this movement of Wei 
was a consequence of the covenant of T‘aou. 
Wei and Loo had probably then agreed to sup- 
port each other against Ts‘e. 

Par. 5. Though Loo had succeeded in induc- 
ing the marquis of Ts‘e to withdraw his army, 
as related in the last Chuen, it wished to be 
prepared against Ts‘e in the future, and even to 
commence hostilities against it in its turn;— 
this was the reason of this mission to Ts‘oo. The 
Suy in the text had the clan-name of Tung- 
mun, [because he had his residence by the 
‘eastern gate’]. The Chuensays:—‘Tung-mun 
Séang [the hon. title]-chung, and Tsang Wain- 
chung went to Ts‘oo to ask the assistance of an 
army. Tsang-sun [the above Wan-chung] had 
an interview with Tsze-yuh [the minister of 
Ts‘oo], and tried to persuade him to attack Ts‘e 
and Sung, on the ground of their not performing 
their duty to the king.’ 

Par.6. K‘wei (Kung-yang has SAL) Was & 
small State in the pres. dis, of Kwei-chow 


(Ba HH ), dep. E-ch‘ang Cr >, Hoo-pih. 
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Its ruling family was of the same surname as 
the lords of Ts‘oo,—an off-shoot from the ruling 
House of that State. The Chuen says:—‘The 
count of K‘wei did not sacrifice to Chuh-yung 
and Yuh-héung [the remote ancestors of the 
House of Ts‘oo and also of K‘wei], and an officer 
was sent from Ts‘oo to reprove him. He replied. 
‘The founder of our State, Héung Che, was af- 
flicted with a disease, from which those Spirits 
did not deliver him, and he was obliged to hide 
himself here in K‘wei. In this way we lost our 
connection with Ts‘oo, and why should we offer 
these sacrifices?” In autumn, Ch‘ing Tih-shin 
[the prime minister of T’s‘oo, Tsze-yuh] and 
Tow E-shin led an army and extinguished 
K‘wei, when they carried the viscount back 
with them to Ts‘oo.” 

Par.7. For y Kuh-léang has Eg. Min,— 
see on XXIII.1. The Chuen says:—‘ The duke 
of Sung, in consequence of the service which he 
had rendered to the marquis of Tsin in his wan- 
derings [see the Chuen at the end of the 28d 
year], ventured to revolt from Ts‘oo and adhere 
to Tsin. In winter, Tsze-yuh, chief minister of 
Ts‘oo, and Tsze-se, minister of War, invaded 
Sung with a force, and laid siege to Min.’ 

Par. 8. This is the sequel of par. 5. Kuh,— 
see ITI. vii. 4, et al. The Chuen says:— When- 
ever an army is at one’s disposal to move it to 
the right or left, we have the term J. On 
this occasion, the duke placed Yung, one of the 
sons of duke Hwan of T‘se in Kuh, where Yih- 
ya supported him, as an aid to Loo, while Shuh- 
how, duke of Shin, guarded the place on behalf 
of Ts‘oo, Seven of the sons of duke Hwan 
were great officers in Ts‘oo.’ 


Twenty-seventh year. 
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Ke paid a court-visit to Loo. 
2 In summer, in the sixth month, on Kang-yin, Ch‘aou, 


marquis of Ts‘e, died. 
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In the [duke’s] twenty-seventh year, the viscount of 


3 In autumn, in the eighth month, on Yih-we, there 
was the burial of duke Héaou of Ts‘e. 
4 On Yih-sze, Suy, son of duke [Chwang], led an army 
and entered Ke. : 
5 In winter, an officer of Ts‘oo, the marquis of Ch‘in, 
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the marquis of Ts‘ae, the earl of Ch‘ing, and the 
: baron of Heu, laid siege to [the capital of} Sung. 
6 In the twelfth month, on Kéah-seuh, the duke had a 
meeting with the [above] princes, when they made 
a covenant in Sung. 


Par. 1. The Chuen says:—‘Duke Hwan of 
Ke paid a court-visit, and used the ceremonies 
of the E, for which reason he is called merely vis- 
count. The duke despised Ke, because of its 
want of respectfulness.’ This explanation of 
the title viscount here must be incorrect; see 


what is said on J, -F- in XXIII.4. Even the 


K‘ang-he editors reject Tso-she’s view in this 
place. The lords of Ke had been degraded by 
the king to the rank of viscount; we shall find 
hereafter that they regained one step of dignity. 
It may be mentioned that the viscount in the 
text is the same who is mentioned in V. 2. as 
presented by his mother, a sister of duke He, 
at the court of Loo, when he was a child. He 
himself became, a few years after this, a son-in- 
law of He. 

Par. 2. The Chuen says:—‘ At this time Loo 
had reason for resentment against Ts‘e, but the 
duke did not neglect the observances proper in 
cases of death;—-which was proper.’ 

Par. 3. For some reason or other the inter- 
ment was hurried. 

Par. 4. Too observes that the date here must 
be wrong;—there was no Yil-sze in the 8th 
month of this year, but that day was the 6th of 
the 9th month. The Chuen says that thig at- 
tack of Ke was to punish it for the neglect of 
the proper ceremonies, assumed in the Chuen 
on the lst par. Most critics condemn the action 
of Loo in making this return to the viscount 
for his visit in the spring;—and properly. 


Chaou P‘ing-fei Gta 3) Fe) says that the 


true character of Loo may be seen in it (8 


Fa Fe @. ai Ay 5= J RR, timorous and 


crouching before the strong, arrogant and 
oppressive to the weak. 


Par. 5. The Chuen says here:—‘The vis- 
count of Ts‘oo, wishing to lay siege to the 
capital of Sung, made Tsze-w&n exercise and 
inspect the troops for the expedition in K‘wei, 
and at the end of a whole morning, he 
had not punished a single man. Tsze-yuh 
in the next place was employed to exercise the 
troops in Wei, and at the day’s end he 
had scourged seven men, amd bored through the 
éars of three. The elders of the State all con- 
gratulated Tsze-win [on his recommendation 
of Tsze-yuh], when he detained them to drink 
withhim. Wei Kéa was then still a boy, and 
came late, offering no congratulations. Tsze- 
win asked the reason of his conduct, and he 
replied, “I donot know on what I should congra- 
tulate you. You have resigned the government 
to Tsze-yuh, thinking, no doubt, that his ap- 
pointment would quiet the State. But with 
quietness in the State and defeat abroad, what 
will be gained? The defeat of Tsze-yuh will be 
owing to your recommendation of him; and 
what cause for congratulation is there in a re- 
commendation which will bring defeat to the 
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State? Tsze-yuh is a violent man, and regardless 
of the observances of propriety, so that he is 
unfit to rule the people. If he be entrusted with 
the command of more than 300 chariots, he will 
not enter the capital again. If I congratulate 
you after he has returned from being entrusted 
with a larger command, my congratulations will 
not be too late.” 

‘In winter, the viscount of Ts‘oo and several 
other princes laid siege to the capital of Sung, 
the duke of which sent Kung-sun Koo to Tsin to 
report the straitinwhichhewas. Séen Chinsaid 
to the marquis, ‘ Now you may recompense the fa- 
vours received from Sung, and relieve its distress. 
The opportunity is now presented to acquire the 
proper majesty and make sure of the leadership 
of the States.” Hoo Yen said, “Ts‘oo has just 
secured the adherence of Ts‘aou, and recently 
contracted a marriage with Wei. If we invade 
Ts‘aou and Wei, Ts‘oo will be sure to go to 
their help, and so Sung and Ts‘e will be deliver- 
ed from it.” On this, the marquis ordered a 
hunting in Pe-leu, and formed a third army i 
the Chuen after [V.1.6]. He then consulted 
about a commander-in-chief. Chaou Ts‘ui said, 
“Kéoh Hwohistheman. I haveheard him speak. 
He explains all about music and proprieties, and 
is versed in the Books of Poetry and History. 
Those Books are the repository of righteoua- 
ness, and in music and proprieties we have 
the patterns of virtue, while virtue and righteous- 
ness are roots of all advantage. In the Books 
of Héa [Shoo, IL i.8, where there is some 
difference in the text] it is said, ‘They 
were appointed by their speech; they were 
tested by their works; they received chariots 
and robes according to their services.’ Let your 
lordship make trial of him.” On tlris the marquis 


appointed Kéoh Hwoh to command the second 


army, that of the centre, with Kéoh Tsin as his 
assistant. Hoo Yeu was made commander of 
the first army, but he declined in favour of Hoo 
Maou, and acted as his assistant. The marquis 
ordered Chaou Ts‘uy to take the third command, 
but he declined in favour of wan Che and 
Séen Chin, on which Lwan Che was made com- 
mander of the third army, with Séen Chin as his 
assistant. Seun Lin-foo acted as charioteer 
for the marquis, and Wei Ch‘ow was the 
spearman on the right. 


‘When the marquis of Tsin got possession 
of the State, he taught the people for two 
years, and then wished to employ them in 
war. Tsze-fan said, ‘‘ While the people do 
not know righteousness, they will not live 
quietly.” Qn this, beyond the State, the marquis 
settled the troubles of king Séang, and in it he 
studied the people’s advantage, till their lives 
were happy and cherished by them He then 
wished to employ them, but Tsze-fan again said, 
‘The people do not yet know good faith, and do 
not understand how they are to be employed.” 
On this the marquis attacked Yuen, and showed 
them what good faith was, so that in their 
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In the duke’s twenty-eighth year, in spring, the mar- 
quis of Tsin made an incursion into Ts‘aou. He 
[also] invaded Wei. 

Mae, son of duke [Chwang], was guarding Wei. [Be- 
cause] he did not do so successfully, [the duke] 
put him to death. 

A body of men from Ts‘oo[endeavoured to ]relieve Wei. 

In the third month, on Ping-woo, the marquis of Tsin 
entered [the capital of] Ts‘aou, seized the earl of 
Ts‘aou, and gave him to the people of Sung. 

Insummer, in the fourth month, on Ke-sze, the 
marquis of Tsin, and the armies of I's‘e, Sung, and 
Ts‘in, fought with the men of Ts‘oo in Shing-puh, 
when the army of Ts‘oo was disgracefully defeated. 

Ts‘oo put to death its great officer, Tih-shin. 

The marquis of Wei left his State, and fled to Ts‘oo. 

In the fifth month, on Kwei-ch‘ow, the duke had a 
meeting with the marquis of Tsin, the marquis of 
Ts‘e, the duke of Sung, the marquis of Ts‘ae, the 
earl of Ch‘ing, the viscount of Wei, and the viscount 
of Keu, when they made a covenant at Tséen-t‘oo. 

The marquis of Ch'in went to the [above] meeting. 

The duke paid a court-visit in the place where the 
king was. 

In the sixth month, Ch‘ing, marquis of Wei, returned 
from Ts‘oo to his rule in Wei. Yuen Heuen of 
Wei left the State, and fled to Tsin. 

Kwan, marquis of Ch'in, died. 

In autumn, duke [Chwang’s] eldest daughter, [mar- 
ried to the former viscount] of Ke, came to Loo. 

Suy, son of duke [Chwang], went to Ts‘e. 

In winter, the duke had a meeting with the marquis 
of Tsin, the marquis of Ts‘e, the duke of Sung, 
the marquis of Ts‘ae, the earl of Ch‘ng, the heir- 
son of Ch‘in, the viscount of Keu, the viscount of 
Choo, and an officer of Ts‘in, in Wan. 

The king [by] Heaven’s [grace] held a court of recep- 
tion in Ho-yang. 

On Jin-shin, the duke paid a court-visit in the place 
where the king was. 

An officer of Tsin seized the marquis of Wei, and 
carried him to the capital. 

Yuen Heuen of Wei returned from Tsin to his place 
in Wei. 

The princes then besieged [the capital of] Heu. 

Séang, earl of Ts‘aou, was reStored to his State, and 
forthwith joined the other princesin thesiege of Heu. 
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Par.1. The Chuen says:—‘In spring, the 
marquis of Tsin, wishing to invade T’s‘aou, 
asked to be allowed to march through Wei, but 
the people of Wei refused the privilege. On 
this he retraced his steps, and crossed the Ho at 
its most southern part, made an incursion into 
Ts‘aou, and invaded Wei. In the lst month, on 
Mow-shin, he took Woo-luh. In the 2d month, 
Kéoh Hwoh of Tsin died, and Chin of Yuen got 
the command of the second army, Seu Shin taking 
his place as assistant-commander of the third, 
—from the marquis’s high consideration of his 
ability. The marquis of Tsin and the marquis 
of Ts‘e made a covenant at Léen-yu. The 
marquis of Wei begged to be admitted to it, but 
Tsin refused. He then wished to take the side 
of Ts‘oo, but the people of the State did not wish 
this, and thrust him out,—in order to please 
Tsin. On this he left the capital, and resided 
at Séang-néw.’ 

The repetition of ‘the marquis of Tsin’ in the 
text indicates that the raid into Ts‘aou and the 
attack of Wei were two distinct undertakings, 
previously determined on. If the meaning were 
that Tsin seized the opportunity of being in 
Ts‘aou to attack Weias an afterthought, instead 


of the second Be we should have 3 


Par. 2. The Chuen says:—‘ Mae was guard- 
ing Wei in the interest of Ts‘oo, and when the 
people of Ts‘oo were unsuccessful in relieving it, 
the duke became afraid of T’sin, and put Tsze- 
ts‘ung [z.e., Mae] to death to pleascit, saying at the 
same time to the people of Ts‘oo that he put him to 
death because he failed in maintaining his guard.’ 
Maou K‘e-ling calls this account of the execution 
of Mae into question, principally because the 
action of Ts‘oo to relieve Wei had not yet been 
taken, the mention of it being made only in the 
next par. But this is being hypercritical. The 
conduct of Loo in the case illustrates the weak- 
ness and vacillation in its government, which 
have already been pointed out. We have here 


fai) instead of RY, the former term being pro- 
per to the execution of a great officer in the 
record made by the historiographers of the 


State, as Kung-yang says:— py at A KK 
K aH A fi] Zz. Ay. ‘The K‘ang-he editors 


approve of this explanation, and show that the 
use of the term in the Chow Le, BK.XVL, pp. 
47,48, often adduced in illustration of the text, 
is different. 

Par. 3. Here is another instance of the modi- 
fied signification that must often be allowed to 


Ba As Ch‘in Foo-léang says, A aK HG 
{ey nif) aS HE th, ‘Ts‘oo wished to relieve 


Wei, but was not able to do so.’ 

Par. 4. ‘The Chuen says:—‘ The marquis of 
Tsin besieged the capital of Ts‘aou, and in an 
attack on one of its gates, many of his soldiers 
were killed. The people of Ts‘aou took their 
bodics, and exposed them on the top of the wall, 
to his great distress. Having heard his men 
planning among themselves, and saying, “Let 
us say that we will go aud encamp among their 
graves,” he removed purt of the army there. The 
people of Ts‘aou shuddered in their fear. made 
coffins for the bodies which they had got, and sent 
them forth frem the city. The army of Tsin 





attacked it while in this consternation, and in 
the 3d month, on Ping-woo, the marquis entered 
the city, declared to the earl his fault in not 
employing He Hoo-ke; and finding that there 
were 300 men, who rode in the carriages of 
great officers, he required him to produce the 
record of their services. He gave orders also 
that no one should enter the mansion of He 
Hoo-ke, and granted protection to all his rela- 
tives; thus recompensing the favour that He 
had formerly done him [See the long Chuen at 
the end of the 23rd year]. Wei Ch‘ow and 
‘Téen Héeh were angry at this, and said, “ The 
marquis has not tried to recompense all our la- 
bour in his cause, and here he makes such a re- 
turn for a trifling service.” On this they went 
and burned the house of He, when Wei Ch‘ow 
was hurt in the breast in the conflagration. The 
marquis wished to put him to death [for violat- 
ing his command]; but regretting to lose his 
ability and strength, he sent a messenger to ask 
for him, and to see how he was, intending, 
should he be very ill, to execute him. Ch‘ow 
bound up his breast, and, when he saw the mes- 
senger, said, “ By the good influence of his lord- 
ship, I have no serious hurt,” jumping up thrice 
at the same time, and leaping crosswise thrice, 
On this the marquis let him alone, but he put 
to death Téen Héch, and sent his head round 
the army, appointing also Chow Che-k‘éaou to 
be spearman on the right of his chariot in the 
room of Wei Ch‘ow. 

‘ At this time, the duke of Sung sent Pan, the 
warden of the gates, to the army of Tsin, to tell 
the marquis in what straits he was. The mar- 
quis said, ‘Sung bere aunounces its distress. If 
we leave it unrelieved, Sung will break off from 
us. If we ask Ts‘oo to abandon the siege, it 
will refuse us. And I want to fight with Ts‘oo, 
but Ts‘e and Ts‘in are still unwilling to join 
us, Whatis to be done?” Séen Chin said, “Let 
Sung leave us; offer bribes to T's‘e and Ts‘in; 
and get them to intercede with Fs‘oo on its be- 
half. In the meanwhile, let us hold the earl of 
Ts‘aou, and give a portion of the lands of Ts‘aou 
and Wei to the people of Sung. Ts‘oo, being 
fond of Ts‘aou and Wei, will be sure to refuse 
the request of Ts‘e and Ts‘in, and they, pleased 
with Sung’s bribes, and indignant at Ts‘oo’s 
obstinacy, will be ready to take the field with 
us.” ‘The marquis was pleased with the advice, 
made the earl of Ts‘aou his prisoner, and gave 
over to Sung a portion of the lands of ‘Ts‘aou 
and Wei.’ 

According to the Chuen, the marquis of Tsin 
did not give the earl of Ts‘aou over to Sung, 
but only a portion of his State. In the text, 
however, we can supply no other direct object 
ra) A, but the Ly { A. which precedes. The 
policy of Tsin will be perceived by the reader: 
—The marquis’s object was to set ‘I's‘oo at vari- 
ance with Ts‘e and Ts‘in, so that these States 
should join him against it. By heaping favours, 
at the expense of Ts‘aou and Wei, on Sung, he 
irritated T's‘oo still more against that State, so 
as not to listen to the solicitations of ‘Ts‘e and 
Ts‘in, and be more determincd than before to 
wreak its anger upon it. ‘Ts‘oo would thus offend 
the two powerful States, and be goaded on to 
try a battle with Tsin. 

Par. 5. Shing-puh,—see ITI. xxvii.7. The 
Chuen says:—: ‘The viscount of ‘I's‘oo had in the 
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meantime taken up his residence in the chief 
town of Shin, from which he sent word to Shuh-. 
how of Shin to withdraw from Kuh [See on 
XXVI. 8], and to Tsze-yuh to withdraw from 
Sung, saying also to the latter, “Do not follow 
the army of Tsin. The marquis of Tsin was a 
fugitive abroad for 19 years, and yet he has 
succeeded in getting possession of the State. 
He has experienced perils, difficulties, and 
hardships; he is thoroughly acquainted with 
the truth and the falsehood of men; Heaven 
has given him length of years, and removed 
those who wished to injure him:—can he whom 
Heaven thus establishes be displaced? The 
Art of War says, ‘When things are properly 
arranged, then return;’ ‘When you. know your- 
self to be in difficulties, then withdraw;’ and 
also, ‘The virtuous man is not to be opposed.’ 
These three rules are all applicable to the pres- 
ent case of Tsin. 

*Tsze-yuh sent Pih-fun to Shin to beg to be 
allowed to fight, saying, “‘I do not presume to 
say that I shall certainly conquer; but I wish to 
shut the mouth of my calumniators.” The king 
fi e. the viscount of Ts‘oo] wag angry, and gave 

im but a few additional troops ;—only the cohort 
of the west, the guards of the prince of Ts‘oo, 
and the six troops of Joh-gaou, went to join the 
army in Sung. Tsze-yuh then sent Yuen Ch‘un 
with this message to the army of Tsin:—“‘ Please 
to restore the marquis of Wei, and re-instate 
the earl of Ts‘aou, and I, in my turn, will give 
up the siege of Sung.” Tsze-fan said, “Tsze- 
yuh has no sense of courtesy or propriety !— 
Our lord ia to get one advantage, and he him- 
self, a subject, is to get two. We must not 
lose this opportunity of fighting.” Séen Chin 
said to Tsze-fan, “ Accede to the proposal. ‘To 
settle the affairs of men may be called the highest 
exercise of propriety. Ts‘oo by one proposal 
would settle the difficulties of three States ;—if 
we by one word in reply prevent this settlement, 
then we are chargeable with the want of pro- 
priety ;—and on what grounds can we go on to 
fight? If we refuse to accede to Ts‘oo’s 
proposal, we abandon Sung. Our object has 
been to relieve it-; and if we abandon it instead, 
what will the States think of us? There will 
be, on our refusal, three States which Ts‘oo has 
sought to benefit, three States whose resentment 
we have provoked. When those who are dis- 
pleased with us become so numerous, where 
will be our means to fight? Our bést plan will 
be privately to promise to restore the princes of 
Ts‘aou and Wei, so alienating them from Ts‘oo; 
and at the same time let us seize Yuen Ch‘un to 
make Ts‘oo still more angry. After we have 
fought, we can take further measures on all 
these points.” The marquis was pleased with 
this advice, and accordingly he kept Yuen 
Ch‘un a prisoner in Wei, at the same time 
privately promising the princes of Ts‘aou and 
Wei to restore them to their States; and they, 
in consequence, announced to Tsze-yuvA their 
separation from the side of Ts‘oo. Tsze-yuh 
was so angry with these things that he followed 
the marquis of Tsin, who retreated before him. 
The smailer officers of the army said, “It is 
disgraceful for the prince of one State thus to 
avoid the minister of another. The army of 
Ts‘oo, moreover, has been long in the field; why 
do we retreat before it?’ Tsze-fan said to 


them, “It is the goodness of its cause which ! 


VOL ¥. 


makes an army strong; you cannot call it old 
because it may have served a lung time. But 
for the kindness of Ts‘oo, we should not be in 
our present circumstances; and this retreat of 
three stages is to repay that kindness. If the 
marquis showed ingratitude for that and ate 
his words [See the Chuen at the end of the 
23d year], so meeting Ts‘oo as an enemy, we 
should be in the wrong and Ts‘oo would be in 
the right ;—its host would be as if it had abund- 
ant rations, and could not be pronounced old 
and wearied. If, when we retire, Ts‘oo also 
withdraw its army, what can it be said that we 
are requiring of it? But if it do not do so, 
then our prince retires, and its subject keeps 
pressing upon him;—Ts‘oo will be in the 
wrong.” When Tsin had thus retreated 90 /e, 
the host of Ts‘oo wished to stop, but Tsze-yuh 
would not do so. 

‘In summer, in the 4th month, on Mow-shin, 
the marquis of Tsin, the duke of Sung, Kwoh 
Kwei-foo and Ts‘uy Yaou of Ts‘e, and Yin, a 
younger son of the earl of Ts‘in, all halted at 
Shing-puh, while the army of Ts‘oo encamped 
with the height of E in its rear. The marquis 
was troubled by the strength of the enemy’s position, 
but he heard the soldiers singing to themselves 
the lines, 


“ Beautiful and rich is the field on the plain; 
The old crop removed, the new comes amain.” 


The marquis was doubting about their meaning, 
but Tsze-fan said to him, “Fight. If we fight 
and are victorious, you are sure to gain all the 
States; if we do not succeed, we have the outer 
and inner defences of the mountains and the 
Ho, and shall not receive any serious injury.” 
“ But,” said the marquis, “ what of the kindness 
which I received from Ts‘oo?” Lwan Ching- 
tsze said, “ All the Ke States north of the Han 
have been absorbed by Ts‘oo. You are thinking 
of the small kindness which you received your- 
self, and forgetting the great disgrace done to 
your surname ;—the best plan is to fight.” The 
marquis dreamt that he was boxing with the 
viscount of Ts‘oo, when the viscount knelt down 
upon him, and sucked his brains. This made 
him afraid again, but Tsze-fan said, ‘The dream 
is lucky. We lie looking to heaven, while 
Ts‘oo is kneeling, as if acknowledging its guilt; 
and moreover, we deal gently with it.” 

‘Tsze-yuh sent Tow Poh, to request that Tsin 
would fight with him, saying, “Let me have a 
game with your men. Your lordship can lean 
on the cross-board of your carriage and look on, 
and I will be there to see you.” The marquis 
made Lwan Che give the following reply, “I 
have heard your commands. I dared not to 
forget the kindness of the lord of Ts‘oo, and 
therefore I am here. I retired before his officer; 
—should I have dared to oppose himself? Since 
I have not received your orders not to fight, I 
will trouble you, Sir, to say to your leaders, 
‘Prepare your chariots; see reverently to your 
prince’s business; to-morrow morning I will see 
you.’ ” 

‘The chariots of Tsin were 700, with the har- 
ness of the horses on back, breast, belly, and 
hips, all complete. The marquis ascended the 
old site of Yéw-sin to survey the army, when he 
said, ‘The young and the old are all properly 
disposed. The troops are fit to be employed.” 
Thereafter, he caused the trees about to be cut 


27 
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down to increase his munitions of war. On Ke- 
sze, the army was drawn out for battle on the 
north of Sin, Seu Shin, with his command, as the 
assistant leader of the 3d army, being opposed to 
the troops of Ch‘in and Ts‘ae. Tsze-yuh, with 
the 6 troops of Joh-gaou, commanded the army of 
the centre, and said, ‘To-day shall make an end 


and Tsze-shang on the right. Seu Shin, having 
covered his horses with tiger skins, commenced 
the battle by attacking the troops of Ch‘in and 
Ts‘ae, which took to flight, and the right army 
of T's‘oo was scattered. Hoo Maou set up two 
large flags, and them he carried back, while Lwan 
Che, also pretended to fiy, dragging branches of 
trees behind his chariots [To increase the dust, 
and make his movement all the more resemble a 


flight]. The army of T’s‘oo dashed after the | 


fugitives, when Yuen Chin and Kéoh Tsin, with 
the lst army and the marquis’s own, came cross- 
wise upon it. At the same time, Hoo Maou and 
Hoo Yen attacked Tsze-se on the other side, 
and the left army of ‘I's‘oo was scattered. The 
army of T's‘oo indeed was disgracefully defeated, 
for Tsze-yuh only did not suffer as the other 
leaders, because he collected his forces, and 
desisted from the fight. The army of Tsin 
occupied his camp, and feasted on his provisions 
for 3 days, retiring on the day Kwei-yéw.’ 

Par. 6. ‘Tih-chin died by his own hand, his 
ruler refusing to forgive his way wardnessin seek- 
ing a battle with Tsin, and the disgrace incur- 
red by his defeat. That the text should describe 
nis death as if he had been publicly executed, or 
at least put to death by the command of the 
viscount of Ts‘oo, is an instance, tho’ only a 
minor one, of the misrepresentations of fact 
that abound in the classic, and in which Chinese 
critics will see only the sagely wisdom of Con- 
fucius. The Chuen says :—‘ At an earlier time, 
Tsze-yuh had made for himself a cap of fawn- 
skin, adorned with carnation gems and with 
strings ornamented with jade: but he had not 
worn it. Before the battle, he dreamed that the 
spirit of the Ho said to him, “Give your cap to 
me, and I will give you the marsh of Mang- 
choo,” and that he would not make the 
exchange. The dream becoming known, his son 
‘Ta-sin and T'sze-se sent Yung Hwang to remon- 
strate with him; but it was in vain. Yung Ke 
[Ke was the designation of Yung Hwang] said, 
“If by dying you could benefit the State, 
peradventure you would do it; how much more 
should you be prepared to give up those gems 
and jade! They are but dirt, and if by them 
you can benefit the operations of the army, 
why should you grudge them?” ‘The general 
would not listen to this counsel; and when he 
came forth, he said to his son and T'sze-se, “A 
Spirit cannot ruin a minister like me. If the 
minister do not do his utmost in the service of 
the people, he will ruin himself.” 

‘After the defeat, the viscount of Ts‘oo sent 
to him the message, “If you come here, how 
will you answer tv the elders of Shin and Seih 
for the death of their children?” T'sze-se and 
Sun-pih [Tsze-yuh’s son} said to the messenger, 
“Tih-shin was going to die, but we stopped 
him, saying that the viscount. would himself 
like to put him to death.” T'sze-yuh then 
proceeded to Léen-kuh, and there died [com- 
mitted suicide}. When the marquis of Tsin 
heard of it, his joy was great. “There is no 


| 


one,” he said, “to poison my joy now. Wei Leu- 
shin will indeed be chief minister in 7'sze-yuh’s 
room. But he will himself be his own care; he 
will not be devoted to the people.”’ 

Par. 7. We have seen, in the Chuen on par. 
5, that the marquis of Tsin had promised to 


| restore the prince of Wei to his State. But the 
of Tsin;” while Tsze-se commanded on the left, | 


latter probably did not believe the promise; and 
in an accession of alarm, on hearing of the battle 
of Shing-puh, he fled to Ta‘oo. According to the 
canon that princes who have lost their States 
should be mentioned by name, the critics vex 


| themselves to account for the omission of the 


name here :—see the note of the K‘ang-he editors 
on the subject. 


Par. 8. Tséen-t‘oo was Ch‘ing, in the north- 


west of the pres. dis. of Yung-tsih Cr -), 
dep. K‘ae-fung, Ho-nan. The only difficulty in 
translating the par. is with @7 - We are 


told in the Chuen on the Ist par. how the people 
of Wei had driven out their ruler, who took up 
his residence in Séang-néw, till he fled to Ts‘oo, 
as related in the last par. He had left his 
brother Shuh-woo, however, in charge of the 
State; and he it was who took part in this 


| meeting and covenant. We cannot translate 





by ‘son’ or ‘heir-son,’ because Shuh-woo 
was not the son, but the brother, of the ruler of 


Wei. He seems to be here called ‘ viscount,’ 
and have his place assigned after the earl of 
Ching, of whom in other places the ‘marquis’ 
of Wei takes precedence. 

According to the Chuen, the king himself was 
present at T’séen-t‘oo, and conferred high hon- 
ours on the marquis of Tsin, appointing him 
also to be the chief of the princes, and leader of 
the States. These things should have been 
recorded in the classic. That they are not 
recorded, is ancther instance—more important 
than the last—of the peculiarity of the Book, 
now silent as to certain events, now misrepre- 
senting them. 

The Chuen says :—‘ On Kéah-woo, the marquis 
of Tsin arrived at Hang-yung, and caused a palace 
for the king to be reared in Tséen-t‘oo. Three 
months before the battle of Shing-puh, the earl 
of Ching had gone to Ts‘oo, and offered the 
service of his army; but after the defeat of Ts‘oo 
he was afraid, and sent ‘I'sze-jin Kéw to offer 
his submission to Tsin. Lwan Che of Tsin went 
thereon to the capital of Ch‘ing, and made a 
covenant with the earl, and in the 5th month the 
marquis himself and the earl made a covenant 
in Hang-yung. On Ting-we, the marquis 
presented the spoils and prisoners of Ts‘oo to 
the king,—100 chariots with their horses all in 
mail, and 1000 foot-suldiers. The earl of Ch‘in 
acted as assistant to the king in treating the 
marquis with the ceremonies with which king 
Ping had treated his ancestor [Shoo, V.xxviii]. 
On Ke-yéw, the king feasted him with sweet 
spirits, and conferred on him various gifts. He 
also commissioned the minister Yin and his 
own brother Hoo, with the historiographer of 
the Interior, Shuh Hing-foo, to convey the writ- 
ten appointment of the marquis of ‘T'sin to be 
the chief of the princes, giving him the robes to 
be worn in the carriage adorned with metal, and 
those proper for a chariot of war, one red bow 
and a hundred red arrows, a black bow and a 
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thousand arrows, a jar of spirits, made from the 
black millet, flavoured with herbs, and three 
hundred life-guards. The words of the appoint- 
ment were, “The king says to his uncle, 
Reverently discharge the king's commands, so 
as to give tranquillity to the States in every 
quarter, and drive far away all who are ill- 
affected to the king.” Thrice the marquis 
declined his honours; but at last accepting 
them, he said, “I, Ch‘ung-urh, venture twice 
to do obeisance, with my head bowed to the 
earth,—and so do I receive and will maintain 
the great, distinguished, excellent charge of the 
son of Heaven.” With this he received the 
tablet, and went out. At this meeting, from 
first to last, thrice he had audience of the king. 
When the marquis of Wei heard of the defeat 
of the army of Ts‘oo, hc became afraid, and 
fled from Séang-new to go to Ts‘oo. He went, 
however, to Ch'in, and sent Shuh-woo under 
the care of Yuen Heuen to take part in the 
covenant of the princes. On Kwei-hae, Hoo, a 
son of king Hwuy, presided over a covenant of 
them all in the court of the king’s palace. The 
words of it were, “ We will all assist the royal 
House, and do no harm to one another. Ifany 
one transgress this covenant, may the intelli- 
gent Spirits destroy him, so that he shail lose 
his people and not be able to possess his State, 
and, to the remotest posterity, let him have no 
descendant old or young!” The superior man 
will say that this covenant was sincere, and 
that in all this service the marquis of Tsin over- 
came by the virtuous training which he had 
given to his people.’ 

In the text no mention is made of king 
Séang’s brother Hoo taking part in the cove- 
nant of ‘Tséen-t‘oo. Maou says that he is not 
mentioned, because, though he presided over 
the covenant, he was not a party to it, and did 
not smear his lips with the blood of the victim. 
The covenant was made, acc. to the text, on 
Kwei-ch‘ow, the 18th day of the month; ace. to 
the Chuen, on Kwei-hae, the 28th day. Too 
observes that one or other of these dates must 
be wrong. 

Par.9. The marquis of Ch‘in had been one of 
the adherents of Ts-oo, but now he wished, like 
other princes, to join the party of the victorious 
Tsin. He went to the meeting, but did not ar- 
rive at Tséen-t‘oo, till the covenant was over. 

Par. 10. This par. implies what is related in 
the Chnen on p. 8, that the king in person had 
met the marquis of Tsin on his return from 
the victory at Shing-puh. ‘The king’s place’ 
was of course ‘the palace’ built for him at 
Tséen-t‘oo. Kuh-léang says that when BA 


are mentioned, the place should not be given, 
and that the mention of the place, where the 
visit is made or the audience had, intimates 
that it is not the proper place for the king to 
be in; but the criticism is groundless. I trans- 
late f=)3) here as usual. ‘Had an audience’ 
would be equally suitable. Wang K‘ih-kwan 


GE i “e . A. D. 1804—1372) observes that 
is a general term to describe audiences 


i 
. the ruler (BA #5 BA At Bea RR 


je 








Par. 11. 48 Bat, — see on Il. xv.5. The 


Chuen says:—‘ Some one accused Yuen Heuen 
to the marquis of Wei. saying that he was 
raising Shuh-woo to the real marquisate, and 
the marquis thereupon caused Hceuen’s son, 
Kéoh, who was in attendance on him, to be 
put to death. Notwithstanding this, Heuen did 
not disregard the charge which he had received 
from the marquis, but supported E-shuh [EF is 
the hon. title of Shuh-woo, the marquis’s bro- 
ther] in the guardianship of the State. In the 
6th month, the people of Tsin restored the 
marquis, and then the officer Ning Woo [on 
the marquis’s part] and the people of Wei 
made the following covenant in Yuen-puh:— 
‘‘ Heaven sent down calamity on the State of 
Wei, so that the ruler and his subjects were not 
harmonious, and we were brought to our pres- 
ent state of sorrow. But now Heaven is 
guiding all minds, bringing them in humility to 
a mutual accord. If there had not been those 
who abode in the State, who would have kept 
the altars for the ruler? If there had not been 
those who went abroad with him, who would have 
guarded his cattle and horses? Because of 
the former want of harmony, we now clearly 


| beg to covenant before you, great Spirits, asking 


you to direct our consciences;—from this time 
forward after this covenant, those who went 
abroad with the murquis shall not presume upon 
their services, and those who remained in the 
State need not fear that any crime will be 
imputed to them. If any break this covenant, 
exciting dissatisfaetions and quarrels, may the 
intelligent Spirits and our former rulers mark 
and destroy them!” When the people heard this 
covenant, they had no longer any doubts in their 
minds. After this, the marquis wished to enter 
the capital before the the time agreed upon, the 
officer Ning going before him [to prepare the 
people]. Ch‘ang Tsang who had charge of the 
gate, thinking he was a messenger, entered in 
the same carriage with him. Meanwhile the mar- 
quis’s brother Ch‘uen-keuen, and Hwa Chung, 
rode on ahead of him. Shuh-woo was then about 
to bathe ; but when he heard that the marquis 
was come, he ran joyfully out to meet him, 
holding his hair in his hand, and was killed by 
an arrow from one of those who had rode on be- 
fore. The marquis knew that he had been guilty 
of no crime, pillowed the corpse on his own thigh, 
and wept over it. Ch‘uen-k‘euen ran away, but 
the marquis sent after him, and put him to death. 
Yuen Heuen fled to Tsin.’ 

The text says that the marquis of Wei return- 
ed ‘from Ts‘oo ( ),” to which he had fled 


= 


in p. 7. The Chuen on p. 8, however, makes 


; us think that he never went so far as Ts‘oo, 


but stopt short in his flight, and went to Tsin. 
This is also the account of him given in the 


AA ae Kuh-léang infers from the zy 


that it was Ts‘oo which restored the mar- 


quis to his State Gr AR as FB); but Ts‘oo 


was not in a condition at present to put forth 
such an influence in behalf of its adherents. 
Par. 13. In the Ist par. of last year we have 
the viscount of Ke, son of the Is:ly in the text, 
at the court of Loo, and in p. 4, an officer of 
Loo attacks Ke. The visit here was probably 
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undertaken with reference to the misunder- 
standing between the two States, the mother 
of the viscount of the one and sister of the 
marquis of the other wishing to reconcile them. 

Par. 14. This was a visit of friendly inquiry. 


HED, for which many reasons can be assigned. 


A likely one is that it was a sequel to the cove- 
nant at Tséen-t‘oo, in which both Loo and Ts‘e 
had taken part. 

{The Chuen appends here :—‘ At the battle 
of Shing-puh, the cattle of the army of Tsin 
ran, being in heat, into a marsh, and were lost ; 
the left flag, belonging to the great banner, was 
lost ;—through K‘e Mwan’s disobeying orders. 
The provost-marshal caused him to be put to 
death itn consequence; the punishment was made 
known to all the assisting princes; and Maou 
Fei was appointed in his place. On the return 
of the army, it crossed the Ho on Jin-woo. Chow 
Che-k‘éaou had gone home before, and Sze 
Hwuy was temporarily made spearman on the 
right. In autumn, in the 7th month, on Ping- 
shin, the troops in triumphal array entered the 
capital of Tsin. The spoils were presented, and 
the left ears that had been cut off from the 
soldiers of Ts‘oo were set forth, in the temple. 
There also the marquis drank the cup of return; 
and distributed rewards on a great scale, pub- 
lishing the summons for another assembly of the 
States, and the punishment of those who waver- 
ed in their adherence. Chow Che-k‘éaou was 
put to death, and his doom declared throughout 
the State, so that the people were awed into a 
great submission. The superior man will de- 
clare that duke Wan excelled in the use of 
punishments, awing the people by the execution 
of three criniinals [Téen Héeh, K‘e Mwan, and 
Chow Che-k‘éaou]. What we read in the Book 
of Poetry [She, ITI. ii. ode IX. 1.], 


“Cherish this centre of the State, 
To give rest to all within its 
four quarters,” 


is descriptive of the right use of the regular 
punishments.”} 

Par. 15. Wan,—see V.x.2. It had been 
conferred by king Séang on Tsin, as related in 
the Chuen appended to par. 4 of the 25th year. 
This meeting was the one, the summons to 
which is mentioned in the last Chuen. Kuh- 


léang has not the characters HK . The 


meeting is memorable as the Ist of these ga- 
therings of the States at which Ts‘in, destined 
to absorb them all, was represented. 

The marquis of Ch‘in, known as duke Kung 


(Ht ZS} had succeeded to his father, whose 


death is recorded in p. 12, but the father being 
not yet buried, he appears here only as ‘son,’ 
and is ranked after the earl of Ch‘ing. The 
Chuen says that at this meeting, measures were 
taken *to punish the States which were not 
submissive;’ meaning Heu, and perhaps uso Wei. 

Par. 16. Ho-yang was in pres. dep. of Hwae- 
k‘ing, Ho-nan,—within the territory of Wan. 

+s 

Fore Kuh has ma The Chuen says:—‘ As 
to the assembly here, the marquis of Tsin called 
the king to it, and then with all the princes had 
an interview with him, and made him hold a 
court of inspection. Chung-ne said, “Tor a 





not to be set forth as an example.” Therefore 
the text says,—‘“ The king held a court of recep- 
tion at Ho-yang.” The tert thus shows that here 
was not the place for the king to hold a court, 
and also illustrates the excellent service of the 
marquis of Tsin.” In this Chuen we have a re- 
markable admission by Confucius himself, that 
he misrepresented facts, relating events not ac- 
cording to the truth of his knowledge. I sup- 


pose that his words stop at Bill. and that in Hx 


aE Zz we have the language of Tso-she, 
intimating that Confucius wanted to give some 
intimation—which is very indistinct indeed— 
that the thing was not exactly as he said, and at 
the same time to acknowledge the good intention 
of the marquis of Tsin in the whole transaction. 


Par. 17. See on par, 10. Jin-shin was in the 
10th month. The characters = Al have pro- 
bably been lost from the commencement of the 


par. 

Par. 18. The marquis of Wei had been per- 
suaded by Ning Woo to go to the meeting at 
Wan; but the marquis of ‘I'sin refused to allow 
him to take part in it, and indeed put him un- 
der guard, till he should have determined on 
his guilt in the death of his brother. Ning Woo 
and two other officers, K‘éen Chwang and Sze 
Yung, accompanied their ruler to Wan. 

The Chuen says :—‘ The marquis of Wei and 
Yuen Heuen pleaded against each other The 
officer K‘éen Chwang was representative of the 
marquis, as the defendant, with Ning Woo to as- 
sist him, and Sze Yung as his advocate. The 
marquis’s pleas could not be sustained ; and the 
marquis of Tsin put Sze Yung to death, and cut 
off the feet of K*éen Chwang. Considering that 
Ning Yu [the name of Ning Woo] had acted a 
faithful part, he let him off; but he seized the 
marquis himself, and conveyed him to the capi- 
tal, where he was confined in a dark room, with 
Ning Woo to attend to the supplying him with 
provisions in a bag.’ 


Par. 19. The 48 iat here is of course mere- 


ly = “was restored to his place” as minister. 
Heuen had fled from Wei to Tsin, as related un- 
der par. 11, to escape from the marquis. Things 
were now changed. The marquis was a prisoner, 
and the disposal of the State seemed to rest with 
the officer. The Chuen says:—‘ Yuen Héuen 
returned to Wei, and raised Héa, another son of 
duke Win, to be marquis.’ We must suppose 
that Heuen had the authority of the marquis of 
Tsin for what he did; but the critics are unani- 
mous in condemning him. The case of the mar- 
quis was now in the king’s hands, and Heuen 
should have waited for the royal decision about 
him and the affairs of the State. 

Par. 20. Heu, though only a small State, 
was the most persistent in adhering to the for. 
tunes of Ts‘oo, influenced probably by the 
consideration of its own contiguity to that State. 


The K implies that the princes proceeded 


from their meeting at Wan and audience of the 
king, to the attack of Heu, without returning to 
their States, or engaging in any other enterprise. 

Par. 21. The Chuen says:—‘On Ting-ch‘ow 
the princes all laid siege to the capital of Heu. 
The marquis of Tsin falling ill, How Now, a 


subject to call his ruler to any place is 2 ing | personal attendant of the earl of Ts‘aou, bribed 
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the officer of divination, and got him to attribute | 
the marquis’s illness to his dealing with ‘T's‘aou. 
“Duke Hwan of Ts‘e,” represented the officer, 
“assembled the princes, and established States 
of different surnames from his own [e.g., Hing 
and Wei]; but your lordship now assembles 
them, and extinguishes States of your own 
surname; for Shuh Chin-toh, the first lord of 
Ts‘aou was a son of king Wan, and T‘ang-shuh, 
our first lord, was a son of king Woo. Not 
only is it not proper to assemble the princes and 
extinguish any of your own surname, but you 
made the same promise to the earl of Ts‘aou as 
to the marquis of Wei, and you have not 
restored the earl as you did the marquis; 
—you have not shown good faith. Their crime 


was the same, and their punishment is differ- 
ent ;—you do not show an equal justice. It is 
by propriety that righteousness is carried out; 
it is by good faith that propriety is maintained ; 
it is by equal justice that depravity is corrected. 
If your lordship let these three things go, in 
what position will you be placed?” ‘The marquis 
was pleased, and restored the earl of T's‘aou, 
who immediately joined the other princes at 
Heu.’ 

[The Chuen has here an additional article :— 
‘The marquis of Tsin formed three new columns 
of army to withstand the Teih. Seun Lin-foo 
had the command of that of the centre; Too 
Keih of that of the right, and Séen Méeh of that 
of the left.’] 


Twenty-ninth year. 
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In the [duke’s] twenty-ninth year, in spring, Koh-loo of 
Kéae came to Loo. 

The duke arrived from the siege of [the capital of] Heu. 

In summer, in the sixth month, [the duke] had a meet- 
ing with an officer of the king, an officer of Tsin, an 
officer of Sung, an officer of Ts‘e, an officer of Ch‘in, 
an officer of Ts‘ae, and an officer of Ts‘in, when they 
made a covenant in Teih-ts‘euen. 

In autumn, there was great fall a of hail. 

In winter, Koh-loo of Kéae came [again] to Loo. 
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Par. 1. Kéae was a small State held by one | foo of Ts‘e, Yuen T‘aou-t‘oo of Clrin, and the 
of the E or wild tribes of the east ;—in the south | earl of Ts*in’s son Yin, when they made a cove- 
a . Ha oi : ,,| hant at Teih-ts-cuen;—to renew and eontirm 

ofthe pres Kean Chew HB M1 de dep: Dae the covenant at 'Tséen-t'vo, and to cousult about 
invading Ch‘ing. The names of the ministers 
; of the difft. States are not in the text 3-—to con- 
lent to a court-visit cay); but such visits were ; demn them. According to rule, a minister of a 
not interchanged by the princes of China with State ought not to hold a meeting with a duke 


; é or a marquis, though he may do su with an earl 

arbarous chieftains, and therefore, we have | : : 5 Ast BO ’ 
she barba : uy a viscount, ora baron.’ This decision of Tso-she 
simply aR, ‘he came.” The Chuen says:— may be called in question. 


*Koh-loo of Kéae came to pay a court-visit to | Gan-kwoh and others, that the title ‘duke (BS) 


i is omitted in the text to conceal the disgrace 
Ch‘ang-yen. The duke being absent at the | of the marquis meeting with his inferiors, is 


chow. Koh-loo was the name of its chief at 
this time. His coming to Loo would be equiva- 


the duke, and camped in the country above 


meeting with the other princes, they sent him | ridiculous. 
forage and rice ;—which was proper.’ 
Par. 2. Kung and Kuh both have Ls befure | have a record of it. 


‘ 3 . Par. 5. The Chuen says:—‘He came agzin 
: Ae in Kung is HK: Teih-ts‘euen was | pecause he had not seer the duke the forsee 
near the capital,—20 /e north-east from the pres. | time. He was received in the court, treated with 
dis. city of Loh-yang, dep. Ho-nan. The name ceremony, and feasted in an extraordinary way. 
was taken from that of aspring which formed a Hearing a cow lowing, he said, ‘She has had 
small lake. The Chuen says:—‘ ‘The duke had | three calves that have all been used as victims. 
a meeting with king Hwuy’s son Hov, Hoo Yen | Her voice says so.” On inquiry this was found 





of Tsin, Kung-sun Koo of Sung, Kwoh Kwei- i to be really the case! 


Thirtieth year. 
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Par. 4. Tso-she says the hail amounted to a 
plague, or great calamity ; and that therefore we 
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It was the [duke’s] thirtieth year, the spring, the king’s 
first month. 

In summer, the Teih made an incursion into Ts‘e. 

In autuinn, Wei put to death its great officer, Yuen 
Heuen, and duke [Wan’s] son, Héa. 

Ch‘ing, marquis of Wei, returned to Wei. 

A body of men from Tsin and one from Ts‘in laid siege 
to [the capital of] Ch‘ing. 

A body of men from Kéae made an incursion into 
Séaou. 

In winter, the king [by] Heaven’s [grace] sent his chief 
minister, the duke of Chow, to Loo, on a mission 
of friendly inquiries. 

Duke [Chwang’s] son, Suy, went to the capital, and at 
the same time went to Tsin. 
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Par.2. The Chuen says:—‘ An officer of | the Sung dynasty), holds that Héa had accepted 


Tsin was conducting an incursion into Ch‘ing, 
to see whether that State could be attacked 
with advantage or not. The Teih took the op- 
portunity of Tsin’s being thus occupied with 
Ch‘ing, and in the summer made an incursion 
into Ts‘e.” Woo Ch‘ing says :—‘ In the winter of 
the duke’s oes year, T'sin proceeded from the 
meeting at Wan to besiege Heu, and yet Heu 
did not submit. In the summer of the 29th 
year, at the covenant of Teih-tséuen, the mar- 
quis consulted about an incursion into Ch‘ing, 
and yet Ch‘ing showed no signs of fear. And 
now in the summer of this year, the Teih 
seized their opportunity, and made an incursion 
into Ts‘e. It is plain that after the battle of 
Shing-puh and the meeting of Tséen-t‘oo, the 
power of duke Wan as leader of the States 
went on gradually to decay:—the state of 
things at this time might have led him to re- 
flection !’ 

Par. 3. Compare on p.6 of the 28th year. 
By Wei we must understand the marquis of 
Wei, who instigated the murder of Yuen, though 
it was committed before his entrance into the 
capital, We have in the Chuen:—‘The mar- 
quis of Tsin employed the physician Yen to 
poison the marquis of Wei, but Ning Yu bribed 
the physician to make the poison so weak 
that his master did not die of it. The duke [of 
Loo] after this intereeded on his behalf, and 
presented the king and the marquis of Tsin each 
with 10 pairs of jade ornaments. The king 
acceded to the duke’s intercession, andin autumn 
the marquis of Wei was released. He then 
bribed Chow Ch‘uen and Yay Kin, saying, 
‘If you can secure my restoration, I will 
make you my high ministers.” On this Chow 
and Yay killed Yuen Heuen, with Tsze-teih and 
Tsze-e. When the marquis was entering the 
ancestral temple to sacrifice to his predecessors, 
Chow and Yay were there in full dress to re- 
ceive their charge as ministers. Chow preceded, 
but when he came to the door, he was taken ill, 
and died, upon which Kin declined the appoint- 
ment.’ 


Nothing is said in the Chuen on the J% A 


-F- FRE which in many editions is made to 
form a paragraph by itself. Two questions 
have ‘vexed’ the critics greatly. 1st, Héa had 
been marquis of Wei for more than a year [see 
XXVIIL19, and the Chuen on it]; how is it 
that in the text he is simply called ‘duke’s son’ 


( BF? To meet this difficulty, Léw Ch‘ang 
(23] figs A. D. 1019-1097) denies the truth of 
the statement, . vw Ff FER. in the Chuen 


referred to, so that Héa had never been anything 
but aN F- ; on which the K ‘ang-he editors re- 
mark that the truth of the Chuen is not to be 
doubted. Hoo Gan-kwoh thinks that though 
Yuen Heuen had made Héa marquis as the 
Chuen says, yet Héa had never accepted the dig- 
nity, and only considerd himself as holding the 
place of his brother, till he should be liberated 
from his captivity; and that consequently the 


IN -F of the text is the endorsement of his 
integrity. Wang Yuen (E 7G: in the end of | 


the marquisate from Yuen Heuen, and was as 
guilty as his minister, so that the text calls him 


merely LF: to show that his twelve months’ 


tenure of dignity was only a usurpation. The 
imperial editors, setting aside these three views 
approve of that of Too Yu, who admits that 
Héa had been made marquis by Yuen, but 


thinks that the title of = or ‘ruler’ is not 


given to him, because he had not been recog- 
nized by the princes at any general meeting of 
the States ; and they then go on to set ferth the 
usage of the classic in such cases as that of Héa 
and his brother more fully than Too had done. 
2d, What significancy is there in the record 
of the death of Héa following that of Yuen, with 


the connecting R between them? Should the 
ruler thus follow his officer? The text indi- 
cates that Héa had been the tool of Yuen, and 
was involved consequently in the same fate. 
Maou aplty refers to II. ii. 1, where the ruler pre- 
cedes the officers with the same iz between: —~ 


ae Gf MIL RA EK 

BAL ARAB ALC, 

mA Via He BY Ms Hd ES ity BE 
HBS, Ball FBG Sey HEL SA Be 


Par. 4. In XXVIII. 11, the former return of 
the marquis to his State is described by 48 


fa ; here we have ier simply. The reason of 


the difference in the language probably is, that 
in the former case the marquis had fled from 
Wei, and so left it as it were by his own act, 
while in the other he had been detained from it 
by the action of the marquis of Tsin, and against 
his own will. 

Par. 5. The Chuen says:—‘In the 9th month, 
on Kéah-woo, the marquis of Tsin and the 
earl of Ts‘in laid siege to Ch‘ing, because of the 
want of courtesy which the earl of it had shown 
to the marquis in his wanderings [See the 
Chuen at the end of the 23d year], and because 
he was with double-mindedness inclining to 
Ts‘oo. The army of Tsin took a position at 
Han-ling, and that of Ts‘in one at Fan-nan. 
Yih Che-hoo said to the earl of Ch‘ing, “The 
State is in imminent peril. If you send Chuh 
Che-woo to see the earl of Ts‘in, his army is 
sure to be withdrawn.” The earl took the 
advice, but Chuh Che-woo declined the mission, 
saying, “‘ When your servant was in the strength 
of his age, he was regarded as not equal to 
others ; and now he is old, and unable to render 
any service.” The earl said, “That I was not 
able to employ you earlier, and now beg your 
help in my straits, I acknowledge to be my 
fault. But if Ch‘ing perish, you also will suffer 
loss.” On this Che-woo agreed, and undertook 
thé mission. 

‘At night he was let down from the city-wall 
by a rope; and when he saw the earl of Ts‘in, 
he said, “With Tsin and Ts‘in both besieging 
its capital, Ch‘ing knows that it must perish. 
If the ruin of Ch‘ing were to benefit your lord- 
ship, I should not dare to speak to you ;~-you 
might well urge your officers and soldiers in 
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such a case. But you know the difficulty there 
would be with such a distant border, another 
State intervening. Of what advantage is it to 
you to destroy Ch‘ing to benefit your neighbour? 
His advantage will be your disadvantage. If 
you leave Ch‘ing to be master and host here on 
the way to the east, when your officers go and 
come with their baggage, it can minister to 
their necessities;—and surely this will be no 
injury to you. And moreover, your lordship 
was a benefactor to the former murquis of Tsin, 
and he promised you the cities of Tséaou and 
Héa; but in the morning he crossed the Ho, and 
in the evening he commenced building defences 

ainst you:—this your lordship knows. But 

sin is insatiable. Having made Ch‘ing its 
boundary on the east, it will go on to want to 
enlarge its border on the west. And how will 
it be able to do that except by taking territory 
from Ts‘in? To diminish Ts‘in in order to 
advantage Tsin:—this is a matter for your 
lordship to think about.” 

‘The earl of Ts‘in was pleased with this 
speech, and made a covenant with the people of 
Ch‘ing, appointing Ke Tsze, Fung Sun, and 
Yang Sun to guard the territory, while he him- 
self returned to Ts‘in. Tsze-fan asked leave to 
pursue and smite him, but the marquis of Tsin 
said, “No. But for his assistance I should not 
have arrived at my present state. To get the 
benefit of a man’s help, and then to injure him, 
would show a want of benevolence, To have 
erred in those with whom I was to co-operate 
shows my want of knowledge. To exchange 
the orderly array in which we came here for one 
of disorder would show a want of warlike skill. 
I will withdraw.” And upon this he also left 
Ching. 

‘Before this, Lan, a son of the earl of 
Ch‘ing, had fled from that State to Tsin. Fol- 
lowing the marquis of Tsin in the invasion of 
Ch‘ing, he begged that he might not take any 
part in, or be present at, the siege. His request 
was granted, and he was sent to the eastern 
border of Tsiu to wait for further orders. Shih 


Kéah-foo and How Seuen-to now came to meet 
him, and hail him as his father’s successor, that 
by means of him they might ask peace from 
Tsin ;—and this was granted to them.’ 

It appears from the Chuen that the lords of 
Tsin and Ts‘in were both with their forces in 
Ch‘ing. We must suppose, however, that they 
did not themselves command, and hence we 


have = Pe Zz KN in the text. Too Yu 
il ‘ ’ 
says the KN were EN x: small men’ of in- 


ferior rank, but AK need not be so limited; 


and in fact we know that Tsze-fan was in the 
army of Tsin. 

Par. 6. Séaou appears before this in the 
Chuen on III. xii.3. It was a small State, a 
Foo-yung of Sung, and has left its name in the 


pres. dis. of Séaou, dep. Seu-chow GE PPD. 


Kéang-soo. Chang Heah supposes that the 
visits of the chief of Kéae to Loo in the last 
year were somehow connected with the move- 
ment in the text. 


Par. 7. Compare on I.ix.1., se is here 


I ss, ‘the prime minister,’ as in IX. 2. 


The Chuen says:—At the entertainment to him, 
there were the pickled roots of the sweet flag cut 
small, rice, millet, and the salt in the form of a 
tiger, adl set forth, Yueh [the prime minister’s 
name | declined such an entertainment, saying, ‘The 
ruler of a State, whose civil talents make him 
illustrious, and whose military prowess makes him 
an object of dread, is feasted with such a com- 
plete array of provisions, to emblem his virtues, 
The five savours are introduced, and viands of 
the finest grains, with the salt in the shape of 
a tiger, to illustrate his services; but I am not 
worthy of such a feast.’ 

Par.8. The Chuen says: ‘ Tung-mun Séang- 
chung [see the Chuen on XXVI. 5] was going 
with friendly inquiries to Chow, when he took 
the occasion to pay a similar visit in the first 
place to Tsin.’ 


Thirty-first year. 
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XXXI. 1 In the [duke’s] thirty-first year, we took the lands of 


se-Se. 


Duke [Chwang’s] son, Suy, went to Tsin. 
In summer, in the fourth month, [the duke] divined a 


fourth time for [the day of] the border sacrifice. 


2 
3 
4 
O 
5 
Survey. 
6 
7 
8 
9 


k‘éw. 
Par.1. In III. xviii. 2 the characters i | 


py denote simply ‘west of the Tse,’ but here, 
and in VII. i. 8, x.2, they must be the name of 
a certain district or tract of country, the exact 
position of which it is now impossible to define. 
Ot. . 
As Ho Yu says, BR KIE: Tso-she says 
that it was a portion of the territory of Ts‘aou, 
which the marquis of IT'sin had apportioned to 
other States in the duke’s 28th year; and he 
tells the following story about the acquisition 
of it:—‘The duke sent Tsang Wan-chung to 
receive his portion; who was passing a night at 
Ch‘ung-kwan, the people of which said to him, 
“Tsin, having recently secured the adherence 
of the princes, will be most kind to those who 
are most respectful. If you don’t make haste, 





The divination was adverse, and so the victim was let 
Still he offered the sacrifices to the three objects of 


It was autumn, the seventh month. 

In winter, duke [Chwang’s] eldest daughter—she of Ke 
—came [to Loo], seeking for a wife [for her son]. 

The Teih besieged [the capital of] Wei. 

In the twelfth month, Wei removed its capital to Te- 


you will not be in time to get any.” The officer 
acted accordingly, and got for his share of the 
territory of Ts‘aou all the portion extending 
from T‘aou to the south and east as far as the 
Tse.’ But this account of Loo’s acquisition of 
Tse-se has been much questioned. Chaou 
Kwang, Léw Ch‘ang, and many others, dis- 
carding the idea of its being a gift from Tsin, 
hold that the territory had formerly belonged 
to Loo. had been taken from it by Ts‘aou, and 
that Loo now claimed and retook it. They 
make a canon, that wherever Loo is mentioned 
as ‘taking’ towns or land, and no name of a 
State to which they belonged is given, we are 
to understand that Loo was only retaking its 
own. Maou, according to his wont, is more 
bold and decisive in his view, arguing strongly 
against the alleged grant of Tsin, and saying 
that Loo took tle opportunity of Ts‘aou’s diffi- 
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culties to attack it and deprive it of this terri- 
tory. This is the proper explanation of the 
text. The canon referred to is exploded by 
VIL i. 2. 

Par. 2. Tso-she says that Séang-chung went 
to Tszin to render thanks and acknowledgement 
for the fields of Ts‘aou. But Loo would think 
it necessary to communicate its acquisition of 
the territory to the leader of the States, though 
not indebted for it to hie gift. 

Parr. 8—5. The question of which border 
sacrifice is here spoken of has been much agi- 
tated. Kung-yang, followed by Hoo Gan-kwoh 
and others, thinks it is the sacrifice at the win- 
ter solstice, the grand sacrifice to Heaven or 
God, which was proper only in the king, but 
the right to offer which had been granted, it is 
said, by king Ch‘ing to the duke of Chow, the 
founder of the House of Loo. Maou and others 
think the sacrifice intended is that of the spring, 
—the sacrifice to God, desiring a blessing on the 
grain. This is mentioned in the Chuen on II. v. 
7; and I must believe it is that referred to here. 
We cannot suppose that duke He was still, in 
the 4th month, divining about the sacrifice 
which should have been offered, if offered by him 
at all, in the first. The divining was to fix the 
day on which the sacrifice should be offered, 


which was restricted to one of the sin C~) 


days in the month, the Ist of the 3 being deem- 
ed the luckiest. Kung-yang thinks that if the 
1st sin day of the 1st month was unlucky, then 
the Ist of the 2d was tried, and so on to the 3d 
month; but it is better to suppose that on this 
occasion the 3 sin days of the 3d month were all 
divined for and proved unlucky, so that a fourth 
divination was made for the Ist sin day of the 4th 
month, as the sacrifice might be presented up to 
the time of the equinox. When this also proved 
unfavourable, the sacrifice was put off for that 


year, and the victim was let go Gis ie St 
4h). Tan Tsoo CB Hs of the 2d half of 


the 8th century) says, with regard to the spring 
sacrifice :—‘ Two victims were kept and fed;— 
one for the sacrifice to God, and one for that to 
How-tseih. If the divinations in the three de- 
cades proved all unfavourable, the border sacri- 
fice was not offered. If the former bull died or 
met with any injury, the tortoise-shell was con- 
sulted about using the second in his place. If 
the divination forbade such a substitution, or 
that second bull also died, the sacrifice was also 
in this case abandoned. When this was done, 
the tortoise-shell was again consulted about let- 
ting the victim, if it were alive, go; and it was 
let go or kept on, as the reply was favourable or 
not.’ 


BY ,—see the Shoo If.i.7. The Wang sacri- 


fice was offered by the emperor or king to all 
the famous hills and rivers of the country; and 
by princes of States to those within their own 
territory. What were the three great natural 
objects sacrificed to in Loo is doubtful. Most 
critics, after Kung-yang, make them—mount 
Tae, the Ho, and the sea. Too Yu makes them 
certain stars, with the mountains of Loo and its 
rivers,—after Kéa Kwei and Fuh K‘éen. Ch‘ing 
Heuen, considering that the Ho did not flow 
through Loo, substituted the Hwae for it in 
Kung-yang’s explanation. The K‘ang-he edi- 


tors, arguing from a passage in the Chow Le, 
Bk. XXII. 8-12, make the Wang sacrifices out 
to be something different from those to the hills 
and rivers. Kung-yang’s view, or rather Ching 
Heuen’s modification of it, which Maou adopts, 
is to be preferred. 

The Wang sacrifices were offered at the same 
time as the border, and ancillary to them; and 
might be disused when the greater sacrifice 
was given up. They remain now in the sacri- 
fices to the heavenly bodies, the wind, and rain, 
which accompany the sacrifice of the winter 
solstice, and those to the mountains, seas, and 
rivers, offered at the summer. 

The above remarks on these parr. have been 
gathered and digested from many sources. 
Tso-she says on them:—‘ What is stated in all 
the paragraphs was contrary to rule. Accord- 
ing to rule, there was no consulting about a 
regular sacrifice; only the victim and the day 
were divined about. When the day had been 
fixed, the bull was called the victim; and when 
the victim was thus determined on, to go further 
divining about the sacrifice itself, was for the 
duke to show indifference to the anctent statutes, 
and disrespectful urgency to the tortoise-shell 
and the milfotl This view is very questionable. 

Par. 6. [To this the Chuen appends a note 
about Tsin:—‘In autumn, the marquis of Tsin 
held a review in Ts‘ing-yuen (ze. the plain of 
Ts‘ing), and formed [all his troops into] five 
armies, [the better] to resist the Teih, Chaou 
Ts‘uy being appointed to the chief command [of 
the two new armies.’] 


Par. 7. For hee here see on XXV.3. The 


lady has been mentioned in XXVIII.13. The 
son for whom she sought a wife was, no doubt, 
the ruling viscount of Ke, mentioned in XX VII. 
1, as coming to Loo, soon after his accession to 
the State. : 

Parr. 8,9. We saw, in the 2d year of duke 
Min, what injury the Teih then wrought to Wei. 
They obliged the removal of its principal city 
to Ts‘oo-k‘éw in the 2d year of duke He; and 
we find them here necessitating another re- 


moval. Te-k‘éw was in K‘ae Chow (BA tI 
dep. Ta-ming. As preliminary to the Chuen, 


it may be mentioned that How-séang ( iB AH DF 


the 5th of the sovereigns of Héa, was obliged to 
reside for a part of his life in 'Te-k‘éw. The 
Chuen says:—‘ The marquis of Wei consulted 
the tortoise-shell about Te-k‘éw, and was told 
his House should dwell there for 300 years. 
Soon after, he dreamt that K‘ang-shuh, [the ls¢ 
marquis of Wei], said to him that Séang 
took away from him the supplies of his offer- 
ings. The marquis on this gave orders to 
sacrifice also to Séang ; but the officer Ning Woo 
objected, saying, “Spirits do not accept the 
sacrifices of those who are not of their own 
line. What are Ke and Tsang [States of the 
line of Héa] doing? For long Séang has re- 
ceived no offerings here,—not owing to any 
fault of Wei. You should not interfere with 
the sacrifices prescribed by king Ch‘ing and 
the duke of Chow. Please withdraw the order 
about sacrificing to Séang.’ 

[The Chuen appends here:—Séeh Kéa of 
Chiing hated Kung-tsze Héa, and the marquis 
also hated him. Héa therefore fled from the 
State to Ts‘oo.”] 
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It was the [duke’s] thirty-second year, the spring, the 
king’s first month. 

In summer, in the fourth month, on Ke-ch‘ow, Tséeh, 
earl of Ch‘ing, died. 

A. body of men from Wei made an incursion into [the 
country of] the Teih. 

In autumn, an officer of Wei made a covenant with 


In winter, in the twelfth month, on Ke-maou, Ch‘ung- 


urh, marquis of Tsin, died. 


Par. 1. [The Chuen here introduces a short 
note about the relations of Tsin and Ts‘oo:— 
‘In the spring, Tow Chang of Ts‘oo came to 
Tsin and requested peace. Yang Ch‘oo-foo re- 
turned the visit from Ts‘oo. This was the com- 
mencement of communications between Tein 
and Ts‘oo.} 


Par. 2. For it Kung-yang has $E. 

Parr. 3,4. The Teih, it appears, had not done 
Wei so much injury in the previous year, as in 
the time of duke Min. The Chuen says:—‘In 
summer, when there was disorder among the 
Teih, a body of men from Wei made an incur- 
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sion into their country. The Teih begged for 
peace, and in autumn an officer of Wei made a 
covenant with them.’ 

Par. 5. ‘The marquis of Tsin thus enjoyed 
the dignity at which he arrived, after so many 
hardships and wanderings, only for nine years. 
He had several attributes of the hero about 
him, and we cannot but wish that he had been 
permitted a longer time in which to exercise his 
leadership of the States. Confucius (Ana. XIV. 
xvi.) compares him unfavourably with Hwan of 
Ts‘e; but his judgment of the two men may be 
questioned. 

‘The Chuen says:—‘On Ka&ng-shin, they 
were conveying his coffin to place it in the tem- 
ple at K‘éuh-yuh, when, as it was leaving Kéang, 
there came a voice from it like the lowing of 
an angry bull. The diviner Yen made the great 
officers do obeisance to the coffin, saying, “ His 
lordship is charging us about a great affair. 
There will be an army of the west passing by us; 
we shall smite it, and obtain a great victory.” 

‘Now Ke Tsze [see the Chuen on XXX. 5] 
had sent information from Ch‘ing to Ts‘in, say- 
ing, “‘The people of Ch‘ing have entrusted to 
my charge the key of their north gate. If an 
army come secretly upon it, the city may be 
got. Duke Muh |the earl of Ts‘in] consulted 
Kéen Shuh about the subject, and that officer 
replied, ‘That a distant place can be surprised 


by an army toiled with a long march is what I have 
not learned. The strength of the men will be 
wearied out with toil, and the distant lord will be 
prepared for them ;—does not the undertaking 
seem impracticable? Ch‘ing is sure to know 
the doings of our army. Our soldiers, enduring 
the toil, and getting nothing, will become dis- 
affected. And moreover, to whom can such a 
march of a thousand /e be unknown?” ‘The 
earl, however, declined this counsel, called 
for Mang-ming [the son of Pih-le He], Se-k‘eih, 
and Pih-yih, and ordered them to collect an 
army outside the east gate. K‘éen Shuh wept 
over it, and said, ‘General Mang, I see the 
army’s going forth, but I shall not see its entry 
again.” Theearlsent tosay tohim, “ Whatdo you 
know, youcentenarian? It would take two hands 
to grasp the tree upon your grave [i.e., you 
ought to have died long ago|” Kéen Shuh’s son 
also went in the expedition, and the old man 
escorted him, weeping and saying, “It will be at 
Héaou that the men of Tsin will resist the 
army. At Héaou there are two ridges. On the 
southern ridge is the grave of the sovereign 
Kaou of the Héa dynasty; the northern is 


where king Wn took refuge from the wind and 
rain. You will die between them. There I 
will gather your bones.” Immediately after 
this the army of Ts‘in marched to the east.’ 


Thirty-third year. 
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XXXII. 1 Inthe [dnke’s] thirty-third year, in spring, in the 
king’s second month, an army from Ts‘in entered 


Hwah. 


bo 


The marquis of Ts‘e sent Kwoh Kwei-foo to the duke 


on a mission of friendly inquiries. 


Oo 


In summer, in the fourth month, on Sin-sze, the men 


of Tsin and the Kéang Jung defeated [the army 
of] Ts‘in at Héaou. 
4 On Kwei-sze there was the burial of duke Wan of 


Tsin. 


The Teih made an incursion into Ts‘e. 
The duke invaded Choo, and took Tsze-low. 


and invaded Choo. 


5 
6 
7 In autumn, duke [Chwang’s] son, Suy, led an army, 
8 


A body of men from Tsin defeated the Teih in Ke. 
9 In winter, in the tenth month, the duke went to Ts‘e. 
10 In the twelfth month, the duke arrived from Ts‘e. 
11 On Yih-sze, the duke died in the Small chamber. 
12. There fell hoar-frost without killing the grass. Plum 
trees bore their fruit. 
13 A body of men from Tsin, one from Ch‘in, and one 
from Ch‘ing, invaded Heu. 


Par. 1. Hwah,—see Il. iii.5. From the 
last Chuen we see that eS A here denotes 
‘an army of Ts‘in,’ not inconsiderable in num- 
bers, and under commanders of no mean rank. 


ABA LE B ith THe FB Hh th. 
: A denotes that they entered the city, but 


did not keep possession of the territory.’ The 
Chuen says:—‘In spring, the army of Ts‘in 
was passing by the north-gate of [the royal 
city of ] Chow, when the mailed men on the right 
and left of the chariots [merely] took off their 
helmets and descended, springing afterwards with 
a bound into the chariots,—the 300 of them. 
Wang-sun Mwan was still quite young; but 
when he saw this, he said to the king, ‘The 
army of Ts‘in acts lightly and is unobservant of 
propriety ;—it is sure to be defeated. Acting 
so lightly, there must be little counsel in it. 
Unobservant of propriety, it will be heedless. 
When it enters a dangerous pass, and is heed- 
less, being moreover without wise counsel, can 
it escape defeat ? 

‘When the army entered Hwah, Héen Kaou, 


a merchant of Ch‘ing, on his way to traffic in 
Chow, met it. He went with four dressed hides, 
preceding 12 oxen, to distribute them among the 
soldiers, and said [to the general], “‘My prince, 
having heard that you were marching with 
your army, and would pass by his poor city, 
ventures thus to refresh your attendants. Our 
poor city, when your attendants come there, 





can supply them, while they stay, with one day’s 
provisions, and provide them, when they go, with 
one night’s escort.” At the same time he sent 
intelligence of what was taking place with all 
possible speed to Ch‘ing. The earl, [on receiving 
the tidings], sent to see what was going on 
at the lodging houses which had been built 
Jor the guards of Ts‘in, and found there bundles 
all ready, waggons loaded, weapons sharpened, 
and the horses fed. On this he sent Hwang 
Woo to decline their further services, and say 
to them, “You have been detained, Sirs, too 
long at our poor city. Our dried flesh, our 
money, our rice, our cattle, are all used up. 
We have our park of Yuen as Ts‘in has its of 
Keu. Suppose you supply yourselves with deer 
from it to give our poor city some rest.” On 
this Ke Tsze fled to Ts‘e, while Fung Sun and 
Yang Sun fied to Sung. Ma&ng-ming said, 
“Ch‘irg is prepared for us. We cannot hope 
to surprise it. If we attack it, we shall not im- 
mediately take it; and if we lay siege to it, we 
are too far off to receive succour. Let us re- 
turn.” The army of Ts‘in then proceeded to ex- 
tinguish Hwah, and returned.’} 

Par. 2; In the duke’s 28th year, Kung-tsze 
Suy went to Ts‘e on a friendly mission. The 
visit in the text was, probably, the response to 
it. Kwei-foo was the ambassador’s name. The 
Chuen calls him Kwoh Chwang-tsze, or the offi- 
cer Kwoh, Chwang being his honorary title. 
The Chuen says:—‘* When Kwoh Chwang of Ts‘e 
came on his friendly mission, from his reception 
in the borders to the parting feast and gifts 
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to him, he was treated with the utmost ceremony, 
and also with sedulous attention. Tsang Wan- 
chung said to the duke, “ Since the officer Kwoh 
administered its govt., Ts‘e has again showed 
all propriety towards us. Your lordship should 
pay a visit toit. Your servant has heard that 
submission to those who are observant of pro- 
priety is the [surest] defence of the altars.”’ 


Par. 8. After ra Tso-she and Kuh-léang 
have Ein- Héaou was a dangerous defile,—in 


the pres. dia. of Yung-ning Cis iit), dep. 


Ho-nan. The Chuen says:—‘[Séen] Chin of 
Yuen said to the marquis of Tsin, “(The earl of] 
Ts‘in, contrary to the counsel of Kéen Shuh, has, 
under the influence of greed, been imposing toil 
on his people ;—this is an opportunity given us by 
Heaven. It should not be lost; our enemy 
should not be let go unassailed. Such diso- 
bedience to Heaven will be inauspicious ;—we 
must attack the army of Ts‘in.” Lwan Che 
said, ‘‘We have not yet repaid the services 
rendered to our last lord by Ts‘in, and if we 
now attack its army, this is to make him dead 
indeed!” Séen Chin replied, ‘“Ts‘in has shown 
ho sympathy with us in our loss, but has attack- 
ed [two States of] our surname. Itis Ts‘in who 
has been unobservant of propriety ;—what have 
we to do with [former] favours? I have heard 
that if you let your enemy go a single day, 
you are preparing the misfortunes of several 
generations. In taking counsel for his posterity, 
can we be said to be treating our last ruler as 
dead?” 

‘The [new marquis] instantly issued orders 
[for the expedition]. The Kéang Jung were 
called into the field on the spur of the moment. 
The marquis [joined the army ], wearing his son’s- 
garb of unhemmed mourning, stained with black, 
and also his mourning scarf. Léang Hwang 
was his charioteer, and Lae Keu his spearman 
on the right. In summer, in the 4th month, on 
Sin-sze, he defeated the army of Ts‘in at Hédou, 
took [the commanders], Pih-le Mang-ming-she, 
Se-k‘eih Shuh, and Pih-yih Ping, prisoners, and 
brought them back with him to the capital, from 
which he proceeded in his dark-stained mourning 
garb to inter duke Wan, which thenceforth be- 
came the custom in Tsin. Wan Ying (duke 
Wan’s Ts‘in wife] interceded for the prisoners, 
saying, ‘‘In consequence of their stirring u 
enmity between you and him, [my father], the 
earl of Ts‘in, will not be satisfied even if he 
should eat them. Why should you condescend 
to punish them? Why should you aot send 
them back to be put to death in Ts‘in, to satisfy 
the wish of my lord there?” The marquis 
acceded to her advice. 

‘Séen Chin went to court, and asked about 
the Ts‘in prisoners. The marquis replied, ‘My 
father’s widow requested it, and I have let them 
go.” The officer in a rage said, ‘ Your warriors 
by their strength caught them in the field, 
and now they are let go for a woman’s brief 
word in the city. By such overthrow of the 
services of the army, and such prolongation of 
the resentment of our enemies, our ruin will 
come at no distant day.” With this, without 
turning round, he spat on the ground. 

‘The marquis sent Yang Ch‘oo-foo to pursue 
after the Liberated commanders; but when he got 
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to the Ho, they were already on board a boat. 
Loosing the outside horse on the left of his cha- 
riot, he said he had the marquis’s order to pre- 
sent it to Mang-ming. Mang-ming bowed his 
head to the ground, and said, ‘‘ Your prince's 
kindness in not taking the blood of me his pris- 
oner to smear his drums [See Mencius, I. Pt. I, 
vii. 4], but liberating me to go and be killed in 
-Ts‘in ;—this kindness, should my prince indeed 
execute me, I will not forget in death. If by 
your prince’s kindness I escape this fate, in 
three years I will thank him for his gift.” 

‘Theearl of Ts‘in, in white mourning garments, 
was waiting for them in the borders of the capi- 
tal, and wept, looking in the direction where 
the army had been lost. ‘By my opposition to 
the counsel of Kéen Shuh,” he said, “I brought 
disgrace on you, my generals. Mine has been 
the crime; and that I did not [before] dismiss 
Mang-ming [from such a service] was my fault. 
What fault are you chargeable with? I will not 
for one error shut out of view your great merits.’ 

The last Book of the Shoo is said to have 
been made by the earl of Ts‘in on occasion of 
this defeat ;—-see the note on the name of that 
Book. The few sentences of the Chuen are 
much more to the point than all its paragraphs. 
The K‘ang-he editors have a long note, in 
which they discuss the question whether Tsin 
was justified in attacking Ts‘in in Héaou, and 
conclude that it was so. The blame implied, as 
they fancy, in the A of 2 A: they explain 
as kindly meant to hide the fact of the marquis 
of Tsin, in deepest mourning, and his father 
yet unburied, taking part in such an affair; but 
this is unnecessary. The marquis may have 
been near the defile, but all the arrangements 
were made by Séen Chin who was the actual 
commander in the affair. The Kéang Jung, re- 
presented as descendants of Yaou’s chief minis- 
ter, came readily to the help of Tsin, because 
duke Hwuy had kindly received and protected 
them, when they were driven out of their old 
seats by Ts‘in. 

Par. 5. Tso-she says the Teih ventured on 
this, ‘taking advantage of the mourning in 
Tsin.’ a 

Parr. 6,7. For = ea Kung-yang has Bi 


Kub-léang has = hee. The place must have 


been in Tse-ning Chow C3 ie + ), dep. Yen- 
chow. The Chuen says:—‘ The duke invaded 
Choo, and took Tsze-low, to repay the action at 
Shing-hing [see p. 3 of the 22d year}. The 
people of Choo did not make preparations to 
receive an enemy; and in autumn Séang-chung 
again invaded it.’ 

Par. 8 Ke was 35 /e south from the pres. 
dis. city of T‘ae-kuh Ik 4p), dep. T‘ae-yuen, 
Shan-se. The Chuen says:—‘The Teih in- 
vaded Tsin, and came as far as Ke, where, in 
the 8th month, on Mow-tsze, the marquis of 
Tsin defeated them, Kéoh Kéueh capturing the 
viscount of the White Teih. Séen Chin said [to 
himself], “ [No better than] an ordinary man, 
I vented my feeling on my ruler [Referring to 
his spitting before the marquis], and I was not 
punished; but dare I keep from punishing my- 
self?” With this, he took off his helmet, entered 
the army of the Teih, and died. The Teih 
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returned his head, when his countenance looked 
as when he was alive. 

‘Before this, Ke of K‘éw [Seu Shin] was 
passing by K‘e on a mission, and saw Keueh of 
K‘e weeding in a field, when his wife brought 
his food to him. He showed to her all respect, 
and behaved to her as he would have done to a 
guest. Ke therefore took him back with him to 
the capital, and told duke Wan, saying, “ About 
respect all other virtues gather. He who can 
show respect is sure to have virtue. Virtue 
finds its use in the government of the people. 
I entreat your lordship to employ him. Your 
servant has heard that outside one’s door to 
behave as if one were receiving a guest, and to 
attend: to all business as if it were a sacrifice 
{Comp. Ana. XII.ii.], is the pattern of perfect 
virtue.” The duke said, “But should this be 
done, considering the crime of his father [See the 
Chuen at the beginning of the24th year. Keueh’s 
father, Kéoh Juy, had planned to murder duke 
Win.]?” “The criminal whom Shun put to 
death,” returned Ke, “was Kwan; and the 
man whom he raised to dignity was {Kwin’s 
son], Yu. The assaulter of Hwan [of Ts‘e] was 
Kwan King-chung, and yet he became his chief 
minister, and carried him on to success. In the 
Announcement to the prince of K‘ang it is 
said, ‘The father who is devoid of affection, and 
the son who is devoid of reverence; the elder 
brother who is unkind, and the younger who is 
disrespectful,’ are ail to be punished, but not one 
for the offence of the other [See the Shoo, V. ix. 
16, but the quotation is very inaccurate]. The 
ode says [She, I. iii. Ode X.]:— 


¢ When we gather the fung and the fe, 
They should not be rejected because of their 
roots.’ 


On this, duke Win made Kéoh Keueh great 
officer of the 3d army. 

‘On the return of the army from Ke, duke 
Séang invested Séen Tseu-keu [Son of Séen 
Chin] with the 3d degree of rank, and made him 
commander of the 2d or middle army. He gave 
Seu Shin the second rank, and the city of Séen 
Maou, as his reward, saying, ‘“‘ The promotion of 
Kéoh Keueh was due to you.” He conferred 
the Ist degree on Kéoh Keueh, and made him a 
high minister, restoring to him the city of K‘e; 
but Keueh did not yet receive the command of 
an army.’ 

Par. 11. See on THI. xxxii.4. Too Yu says 
that ‘the Small chamber was the wife’s chamber 


(F KN te)? The Chuen says:—‘In winter 


the duke went to Ts‘e to pay a court-visit, 
and to condole with the marquis on the attack 
of the Teih. On his return, he died in the Small 
chamber, having retired there to be more at 
rest.’ Kuh-léang and other critics say he ought 
not to have breathed his last there. 


Par. 12. For NS Kung-yang has re Le 


and mei are both the names of plum-trees, and 
their fruits;—I do not know the specific differ- 
ence between them. The 12th month of Chow 
was the 10th month of Héa. To find hoar-frost 
on the ground, and at the same time the grass 
still vigorous, and plum-trees still bearing, was 


strange; and as an unusual phenomenon it is 
here recorded. The critics delight to dwell 
upon its moral significance, and Hoo Gan-kwoh 
quotes a conversation on the paragraph, with 
duke Gae, ascribed to Confucius, which is in a 
similar strain. 

Par. 18. Tso-she says the object of this 
invasion was to punish Heu for its inclining to 
the side of Ts‘oo. 

[We have here 3 narratives in the Chuen:— 
‘T'sze-shang, chief minister of Ts‘oo, made an 
incursion into Ts‘ae and Ch‘in, both of which 
made their submission; and then he went on 
to invade Ch‘ing, intending to place Héa, son of 
duke Wan, as marquis in it. He madean at- 
tack at the Kéeh-téeh gate, when Héa was 
overturned in the pond of the Chow family. 
K‘win-ch‘un, a servant of the marquis stationed 
outside the walls, caught him and presented his 
dead body. The marquis’s wife covered it with 
a shroud, put it in a coffin, and buried it near 
Kwei-shing.’ 

‘Yang Ch‘oo-foo of Tsin made an incursion 
into Ts‘ae, and Tsze-yang of Ts‘oo came to its 
relief. Their two armies faced each other with 
the river Che between them. Yang, being dis- 
tressed by the position, sent to say to Tsze- 
shang, “The man of civil virtue will not attack 
those who are acting according to an agreement; 
the man of military prowess will not leave his 
enemy. If you wish to fight, I will withdraw 
30 de, till you pass over and arrange your battle, 
receiving your commands as to the time, less or 
more. If you do not accept this offer, grant 
the same indulgence to me. To keep our armies 
here long in the field, and waste our resources, 
is of no use.” He then had the horses yoked in 
his carriage to await the answer. ‘Tsze-shang 
wished to cross the river, but Ta Sun-pih [the 
Ta-sin of the Chuen on IV. xxvili.6. He was 
the son of Tsze-yuh, or Tih-shin, of Ts‘oo] said, 
“No. The men of Tsin have no good faith. 
If they attack us, when half our troops are 
crossed over, it will be too late to repent of our 
defeat. Better grant the indulgence to them.” 
On this the troops of Ts‘oo withdrew 30/e. 
When Yang saw this, he spread abroad the re- 
port that the army of Ts‘oo had retired, and 
immediately returned to Tsin. Shang-shin, 
the eldest son of [the viscount of ] Ts‘oo, slandered 
Tsze-shang [to his father], saying, “He was 
bribed by Tsin, and got out of the way of its 
army,—to the shame of Ts‘oo; there could not 
be a greater crime.” On this the viscount put 
Tsz-shang to death.’ 

‘We buried duke He;—the burial was late 
[The construction and meaning here are un- 
certain]. The making the Spirit-tablet was 
contrary to rule. On occasion of the death of 
the prince of a State, when the weeping is ended, 
his spirit is supposed to take its place by that 
of his grandfather, with reference to which the 
spirit-tablet has been made, and is now set up. 
A special sacrifice goes on before this tablet, 
while the seasonal sacrifices and the fortunate 
sacrifice at the end of the mourning take place 
in the temple.’] 

These immediately preceding remarks are 
here by some mistake in their wrong place. 
They belong to the next Book, i. 4, and ii. 2. 


BOOK VI. DUKE WAN. 
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1 In the first year, in spring, in the king’s first month, the 
duke came to the [vacant] seat. 

2 In the second month, on Kwei-hae, the sun was eclipsed. 

3 The king [by] Heaven’s [grace] sent Shuh-fuh to be present 
at the burial [of duke He]. 

4 In summer, in the fourth month, in Ting-sze, we buried 
our ruler, duke He. 
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5 The king [by] Heaven’s [grace] sent the earl of Maou to 
confer on the duke the symbol [of investiture]. 

6 The marquis of Tsin invaded Wei. 

7 Shuh-sun Tih-shin went to the capital. 

8 <A body of men from Wei invaded Tsin. 

9 In autumn, Kung-sun Gaou had a meeting with the marquis 


of Tsin in Ts‘eih. 


10 In winter, in the tenth month, on Ting-we, Shang-shin, 
heir-son of Ts‘oo, murdered his ruler, Keun. 
11 Kung-sun Gaou went to Ts‘e. 


TITLE OF THE Boox.— 4 ZK, ‘Duke Win.’ 


Duke Wan’s name was Hing (HL. He was 
the son of duke He by his wife Shing Kéang 
( ), @ daughter of the House of Ts‘e. 


His rule lasted 18 years, B.C. 725—608. His 
honorary title Wan denotes—‘Gentle and 


kindly, loving the people (ee Is ie Fe Fy 


);? or, ‘Loyally truthful, and courteous 


CE fia BE te FL 30>’ 


His Ist year synchronized with the 26th of 


king Séang er TB); the 2d of Séang (3) 


of Tsin; the 7th of Ch‘aou (f¥%) of Ts‘e; the 
9th of Ch‘ing (Jf) of Wei; the 10th of 
Chwang (>) of Ts‘ae; the 2d of Muh (fis) 
of Ch‘ing; the 27th of Kung (#£) of Ts‘aou; 
the 6th of Kung (3) of Ch‘in; the 11th of 
Hwan (#4) of Ke; the 11th of Ch‘ing ( ww of 
Sung; the 34th of Muh of Tsin; and the 46th 


of Ch‘ing of Ts‘oo. 

Par.1. Everything was auspicious at the 
accession of duke Wan, and therefore we have 
the account of it in full, without anything to 
be said against the Ell 4 as ip Ii. 1. 
Duke He indeed was not yet buried; but that 
circumstance was not allowed to interfere with 
the proclamation of the new rule, and the young 
marquis’s reception of his ministers, on the 1st 
day of the new year. 


Par. 2. Before H Kung-yang has HH, Too 
Yu, accepting Tso-she’s text, observes that the 
Wy is omitted through the carelessness of the 


historiographers. The eclipse took place on the 
26th January, B.C. 625. 

Par. 3. The prince of one State sent an 
officer to attend at the interment of the prince 
of another State; but in the Ch‘un Ts‘éw no 
record is made of the appearance of such envoys 
at Loo. The record here ia because the mission 
of Shuh-fuh was a special honour done to Loo 
by the king. The Chuen says that this Shuh- 
fuh was historiographer of the interior, and 
adds :—‘ Kung-sun Gaou had heard that he was 
a& master of physiognomy, and introduced his 


two sons to him. Shuh-fuh said, “Kuh will 
feed you; No will bury you. The lower part 
of Kuh’s face is large;—he will have posterity 
in the State of Loo.”’ 

[T'so-she appends here:—‘ Here there was an 
intercalary 3d month;—which was contrary to 
rule. The method of the former kings in regu- 
lating the seasons was—to make a commence- 
ment at the proper beginning; to determine the 
correct beginning of the months from the com- 
mencement of the year to the end; and to reserve 
the overplus of days for the year’s end. By 
making the commencement at the proper begin- 
ning, order was secured, and there was no error. 
By determining the commencements of the 
months, the people were preserved from error; 
by reserving the overplus to the end of the 
year, affairs proceeded in a natural way.) 

Par.4. The Chuen here repeats the text 


without any addition, showing that the a of 


the Chuen at the end of last year belongs to 
this place. The duke should have been buried 
5 months after his death; but 6 had now 
elapsed, or 7, if we count the intercalary month. 

Parr. 5,7. Maou was a city and territory 
within the royal domain, assigned by some to 


the pres. dis. of E-yang ( wea BB), dep. Ho-nan. 
Its lords were earls, descendants of Shuh-ch‘ing 
AX i), one of the sons of king Win; and 
were, one after another, in the service of the 
court. The nil here conferred on the duke 


was doubtless the ‘jade token,’ proper to his 
rank as marquis;—see on the Shoo, II.i. 7. 
Comp. also TII.i.6. The mission of Shuh-sun 
Tih-shin was to express the duke’s acknow- 
ledgments for this token of the royal favour ;— 


Tso-she saye—H JA - This Tih-shin was 


grandson of Ya or Shuh Ya, whose death is 
mentioned in III. xxxii.3, and who was the 
SOE of the Shuh-sun clan. See the Chuen 
there. 

Par. 6. The Chuen says:—‘In the last years 
of duke W&n of Tsin, the princes of the States 
came [most of them] to the court of Tsin; but 
duke Ch‘ing of Wei did not come; and he sent 
K‘ung Tah to make an incursion into Ch‘ing, 
attacking also Méen-tsze and K‘wang. At the 
end of his 1st year of mourning, duke Séang 
sent word to the States, and invaded Wei. 
When he had got to Nan-yang, Séen Tseu-keu 
said to him, “You are imitating the crime [of 
Wei], and will meet with calamity. Let me 
ask your lordship to go to the king’s court, 
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and I will go with the army.” On this the mar- | 
quis paid a court-visit to the king in WaAn, | 
while Séen Tseu-keu and Seu Shin prosecuted ; 
the invasion of Wei. On Sin-yéw, the Ist day ; 
of the 5th month, their army laid siege to Ts‘eih, 
took it on Mow-seuh in the 6th month, when 
the officer Sun Ch‘aou was taken prisoner.’ 
Par. 8. The Chuen says:—‘ The people of 
Wei sent to inform Ch‘in of their circumstances. 
Duke Kung of Ch‘in said, “ Attack Tsin again. 
I will speak to the marquis [in your behalf].’ On 
this Kung Tah of Wei led a force, and attacked 
Tsin. The superior man will say that this was 
the ancient method. The ancients passed from 
their own to take counsel with another State.’ 
Par. 9. Ts‘eih was the city of Wei, the cap- 
ture of which is mentioned in the Chuen on par. 
6. It was 7 de north of the pres. city of K‘ae 


Chow (BH pp ), dep. of Ta-ming. The Chuen 


says:—‘In autumn, the marquis of Tsin was 
laying out the boundaries of the lands of Ts‘eih, 
and there Kung-sun Gaou had an interview 
with him.’ The K‘ang-he editors observe that 
this is the first instance in the text of the classic 
of great officers taking it on themselves to have 
meetings with the princes. 


Par. 10. For Ha Kung and Kuh have #3. 


The Chuen says:—‘“ At an earlier period, the 
viscount of Ts‘oo, intending to declare Shang- 
shin his successor, consulted his chief minister 
Tsze-shang about it. Tsze-shang said, “ Your 
lordship is not yet old. You are also fond of 
many [of your children}. Should you degrade 
him hereafter, he will make disorder. The suc- 
cession in Ts‘oo has always been from among 
the younger sons. Morever, he has eyes [pro- 
jecting] like a wasp’s, and a wolf's voice ;—he 
is capable of anything. You ought not to raise 
him to that position.” The viscount did it 
however. But afterwards he wished to appoint 
his son Chih instead, and to degrade Shang- 
shin. Shang-shin heard of his intention, but 
was not sure of it. He therefore told his tutor 
P‘wan Ts‘ung, and asked him how he could get 
certain information. Ts‘ung said, “ Give a feast 
to her of Keang [The viscount’s sister], and be- 
have disrespectfully to her.” The prince did 
80, when the lady became angry, and cried out, 
“You slave, it is with reason that the king 
wishes to kill you, and appoint Chih in your 
place.” Shang-shin told this to his tutor, say- 
ing, “The report is true.’ Ts‘ung then said, 
“Are you able to serve Chih?” “No.” “Are 
you able to leave the State?” “No.” “Are 
you able to do the great thing?” “Yes.” 
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‘In winter, in the 10th month. Shang-shin, 
with the guards of his palace, held the king in 
siege. ‘The king begged to have bear’s paws to 
eat before he died, which was refused him ; and 


| on Ting-we he strangled himself. The prince 


[immediately] gave him the title of Ling, but 
his eyes would not shut. He changed it to 
Ch‘ing, and they shut. [Shang-shin] took his 
place, [and is known as] king Muh. He gave 
the house where he had lived as the eldest son 
to P‘wan Ts‘ung, made him grand-tutor, and 
commander of the palace guards.’ 

Par. 11. The Chuen says:—‘Muh-pih [The 
hon. title and family place of Kung-sun Gaou] 
went to Ts‘e on a mission of friendly inquiry at 
the commencement [of the duke’s rule] ;—which 
was right. On the accession of princes of States, 
their ministers should go everywhere on such 
friendly missions, maintaining and cultivating 
old friendships, and forming external alliances 
of support. Attention to the services which are 
due to other States, in order to defend one’s own 
altars, is the course of leal-heartedness, good 
faith, and humble complaisance. Leal-hearted- 
ness is the correct manifestation of virtue. Good 
faith is the bond of virtue. Humble complais- 
ance is the foundation of virtue.’ 


[The Chuen turns here in conclusion to the 
affairs of T’s‘in:—‘ After the battle of Héaou, 
when the people of Tsin had returned the cap- 
tive generals to Ts‘in, his great officers and 
others about him said to the earl, “This defeat 
was all the fault of Mang-ming; you must put 
him to death.” But the earl said, “It was 
owing to my fault. They are the words of the 
ode of (the earl of) Juy of Chow [She, III. iii. 
Ode IIT. 13} :— 


‘Great winds have a path;— 
The covetous men try to subvert their 
peers. 
If he would hear my words, I would speak 
to him; 
But Ican [only] croon them over, as if I 
were drunk. 
He will not employ the good, 
And on the contrary causes me this 
distress.’ 


It was by [my] covetousness. The ode is 
applicable to me. It was my covetousness 
which brought the misfortune on him. What 
crime had he?” Accordingly he again employed 
[Mang-ming] in the conduct of the govern- 
ment.’} 
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1 In the [duke’s] second year, in spring, in the king’s second 
month, on Kéah-tsze, he marquis of Tsin and the army 
of Ts‘in fought a battle in P‘dng-ya, when the army of 
Ts‘in was disgracefully defeated. 

2 a en ON, [the duke] made the Spirit-tablet of duke 
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3 In the third month, on Yih-sze, [the duke] made a covenant 
with Ch‘oo-foo of Tsin. 

4 Insummer, in the sixth month, Kung-sun Gaou had a 
meeting with the duke of Sung, the marquis of Chin, 
the earl of Ch‘ing, and Sze Hwoh of Tsin, when they 
made a covenant in Ch‘uy-lung. 

5 From the twelfth month [of the last year] it had not rained 
until the autumn [of this] in the seventh month. 

6 In the eighth month, on Ting-maou, there was the great 
[sacrificial] business in the grand temple, when [the 
tablet of] duke He was advanced [to the place of that of 
duke Min]. 

7 In winter, a body of men from Tsin, one from Sung, one 
from Ch‘in, and one from Ch‘ing invaded Ts‘in. 

8 Duke [Chwang’s] son, Suy, went to Ts‘e, with the mar- 
riage offerings [for the duke]. 
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Par. 1. The site of P*ang-ya (in Kung-yang, | 
w F) is not well ascertained. Probably it 


was in Ts‘in,—as Kung and Kuh say. Accord- 
ing to Too, it should be found 60/e to the 
north-east of the pres. dis. city of Pih-shwuy 


( Fy JX). dept. T‘ung-chow, Shen-se. The 


Chuen says:—‘In the 2d year, in spring, Mang- 
ming She of ‘T’s‘in led an army against Tsin, to 
repay his defeat at Héaou. In the 2d month, 
the marquis of Tsin went to meet him, Séen 
Tseu-keu commanding the army of the centre, 
with Chaou T's‘uy as his assistant. Woo-te of 
Wang-kwan acted as charioteer, and Hoo Kuh- 
keu was spearman on the right. On Kéah-tsze 
they fought in P‘ang-ya, when the army of 
Ts‘in received a severe defeat, the men of Tsin 
calling it the army with which Ts‘in acknow- 
ledged their marquis’s gift [See Mang-ming’s 
language at the end of the Chuen on p.3 of the 
33d year of duke Hej. At the battle of Héaou, 
Léang Hwang had been charioteer, and Lae 
Keu the spearman on the right. On the day 
after it, duke Séang had one of the prisoners 
bound, and ordered Lae Keu to kill him with a 
spear. ‘The prisoner gave a shout, and Keu 
dropt the spear, on which Lang Shin took it up, 
killed him, and, taking his left ear, followed the 
marquis’s chariot, Who made him the spearman 
on the right. 

‘At the battle of Ke, Séen Chin degraded Lang, 
and appointed Suh Kéen-pih in his place. Lang 
was angry, and one of his friends said to him, 
* Why not die here?” He replied, “1 have here 
no proper place to die in.” “ Let me and you do 
a difficult thing,” said the friend [Meaning 
that they should kill the general]; but Lang 
replied, “ It is said in one of the histories of Chow, 
‘The brave who kills his superior shall have no 
place in the hall of Light.’ He who dies doing 
what is not righteous is not brave; he who dies 
in the public service is brave. By bravery I 
sought the place of spearman on the right; I am 
degraded as not being brave;—it is my present 
place. If I should say that my superior does not 
know me, and did that which would make my 
degradation right, I should only prove that he 
did know me. Wait a little, my friend.” 

‘At P‘ing-ya, when the army waz marshalled 
for the battle, Lang Shin, with his own followers, 
dashed into the army of Ts‘in, and died. The 
army of Tsin followed him, and gained a great 
victory. The superior man will say that Lang 
Shin in this way proved himself a superior man. 
It is said in the ode [She, II. v. ode IV. 2]:— 


“Let the superior man be angry. 
And disorder will be stopt;” 


and again [She, III. i. ode VII. 5}:— 


“The king rose majestic in his wrath, 
And marshalled his troops.” 


When Lang in his anger would not be guilty of 
disorder, but went on to do good service in the 
army, he may be called a superior man. 

‘The earl of Ts‘in, [notwithstanding this 
fresh defeat], still employed Mang-ming, who 
paid increased attention to the government of 
the State, and made great largesses to the peo- 
ple. Chaou Ch‘ing [Ch‘ing is the hon. title of 
Chaou Ts‘uy] said to the officers of Tsin, “The 
army of Ts‘in will be here again, and we must 


get out ofits way. He who in his apprehension ' 


VOL V. 


increases his virtue cannot be matched. The 
ode says (She, III. i. ode 1. 6]: 


“ Ever think of your ancestors, 
Cultivating your virtue.” 
It is in this way that Mang-ming thinks. 
Thinking of his virtue, without remitting his 
efforts, can he be resisted ?””’ 

Par. 2. Tso says that this records the wrong 
time at which the thing was done. Here belongs 
the greater part of the 3d par. in the Chuen at the 
end of He’s last year. According to Maou, the 
practice of the Chow dynasty on the death of 
the prince of a State was this:——Ist, The spirit- 
tablets of the former princes were all taken 
from their shrines, and laid up for 5 months 
in the ‘grand apartment,’ during which time 
no sacrifices were offered to them. 2d, When 
the time at the end of those months came to 
place the tablet of the recently deceased prince 
by that of his grandfather, a procession was 
made with it to take the other tablets from their 
repository, and replace them in their shrines. 
The new tablet was placed in the shrine of the 
deceased’s grandfather, and a sacrifice was 
offered to them two. 3d, After this, the new 
tablet was carried back to the chamber where 


the prince had died, where sacrifices were offered 


to it, while all the others were left in their 
shrines, and sacrificed to as usual [As the Chuen 


says, AEP ill PE. A ES ah BH. 


4th, At the conclusion of the mourning, the new 
tablet was taken to its proper shrine in the 
temple, and one of the older ones was removed ; 
~—in the form and order prescribed. 

This account seems to be correct. Kung-yang 
thinks that, after the burial, a tablet of the 
wood of the mulberry tree was made, and sacri- 
ficed to in the chamber; and that, at the end of 
a year from the death, this was changed for a 
tablet made of the wood of the chestnut tree. 
If it were so, and the 2d tablet be here spoken 
of, yet the time for making and setting it up 
had long gone by. 

Par. 3. The Chuen says:—‘The people of 
Tsin, because the duke had not paid a court 
visit to their marquis, came to punish him. On 
this he went to Tsin; and in summer, in the 4th 
month, on Ke-sze, Yang Ch‘oo-foo was commis- 
sioned to make a covenant with him. This was 
done to disgrace the duke. The words of the text 
‘made a covenant with Ch‘oo-foo of Tsin,’ in- 
dicate dissatisfaction with that individual. The 
duke’s visit to Tsin is not recorded ;—purposely, 
to keep it concealed.’, The Chuen correctly gives 
the day Ke-sze in the 4th month, instead of the 
3d month of the text. 


Par. 4. Kuh-léang gives ay for ei and 


both Kung and Kuh give FE LT for HE ee 


Ch‘uy-lung was in the north east of the pres. 
dis. of Yung-tsih, dep. K‘ae-fung. 

The Chuen says:—‘ The duke had not arrived 
{from Tsin}; and in the 4th month, Muh-pih 
had a meeting with the princes named, and Sze 
Hwoh, minister of Works in Tsin, at Ch‘uy-lung, 
with reference to Tsin’s punishment of Wei. 
The marquis of Ch‘in begged that Tsin would 
accept the submission of Wei, and also seized 
K‘ung Tah, in order to please Tsin.’ Tso-she 
interjects that Sze Hwoh is here mentioned by 
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his name and surname, because of his ability for 
his work. 

Par. 5. Chaou P'ing-fei contrasts the way 
in which so manv months of drought are here 
summarily mentioned with the notices under 
duke He in V. ii. 5, iii. 4;--which see. 

Par. 6. The ‘great business‘ here is what is 
called the ‘fortunate ¢e sacrifice’ in 1V.ii. 2, 
where its nature has been sufficiently explained. 
Here, as there, it was performed 3 months before 
the proper time; and this coincidence might lead 


us to think that some new regulation affecting | 


the date of the service had been adopted in 
Loo. ‘The stress of the paragraph. however, 


is in the conclusion,—the advancing the tablet | 


of duke He into the place which had been for , the ancestral temple the shrines were ar- 


more than 30 years occupied by that of his ; ranged in two rows, on either side of the shrine 


brother and predecessor, Min. This has given 
rise to numerous subtle and perplexing discus- 
sions. The account of it in the Chuen is the 
following :— ‘This was contrary to the order of 


oe We fie ik atte : 
sacrifice Cn ml. Too explains the phrase 
thus:—* He was the elder brother, and they 
could not be placed as father and son; he had 


been the subject of Min, and his proper place | 


f 





was beneath him. But now his tablet was | 


placed above Min’s;—hence the expression 
sii al *] On this, Héa-foo Fuh-ke, who was 


then director of the ancestral temple. wished to 
hononr duke He, and told what he had seen. 
saying, “I saw the new Spirit great, and the 
old Spirit small. ‘To put the great one first, 
and the sinall one after it, is the natural order. 
And to advance him who was sage and worthy, 
is the act of intelligence. What is according to 
natural order and intelligence has a principle of 
reason in it.” But the superior man must con- 


sider the act to have been contrary to the | Sy 
more honourable ch‘acu place; and so Min’s 


propriety of the ceremony. In ceremonies 
everything must be in the proper natural order; 
and sacritice is the great business of the State. 
How can it be called propriety to go contrary 
to the order of it? The son may have been 
reverend and sage, but he does not take pre- 
cedence of the father, who has enjoved the 
sacrifice long. ‘Thus it was that Yu did not 
take precedence of Kwan, nor Tang of Séch, 
nor Wan and Woo of Puh-chueh. The emperor 
Yih was the ancestor of the House of Sung, and 
king Le the ancestor of that of Ch‘ing; and 
notwithstanding their bad character, they keep 
in the temples their superior position. Thus also 
in the Praise-songs of Loo [She IV. ii. Song 
IV.3] we have, 


“In spring and in autumn, without delay, 
He presents his offerings without error, 
To the great and sovereign God, 

And to his great ancestor How-tseih;” 


the superior man thus in effect saying, “Here 
is the order of ceremony; tho’ How-tseih be 
near in relationship, yet God takes the pre- 
cedence in the sacritice.” Another ode says 
[She, I. ili. ode XIV. 2.] :— 


“J will ask for my aunts, 
And then for my sister ;” 


the supcrior man thus saying, ‘“‘Here is the 
order ot ceremony; tho’ the sister be the near- 
est in relationship, yet the aunts take the pre- 
cedence of her.” Chung-ne said, » There were 
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three thiugs which showed Tsang Wan-chung’s 
want of virtue, and three which showed his want 
of knowledge. His keeping Chen K‘in [Léw-héa 
Hwuy] in a low position; his removing the six 
gates; and his making his concubines weave rush 
mats for sa/e:—these showed his want of virtue. 
His making vain structures [See Ana. V. xvii.]; 
his allowing a sacrifice contrary to the proper 
order [‘Fhe case in the text]; and his sacrificing 
to the Yuen-kéw [A strange bird]:—these show- 
ed his want of knowledge.”’ 

The reader will probably think that this long 
note does not make the text plainer than it was 


, before.—It was explained on 1V. ii. 2, and on the 


19th chapter of the Doctrine of the Mean, that 


of the founder of the House. On one side were 
the shrines of fathers fronting the south. These 


were called ch‘aou Hyd). On the other side, 
fronting the north, were those of sons. They 
: : FA , : 

were called muh (Fp). Of course the sons 


were fathers in their turn; but the situation in 
the row was determined by reckoning from the 
founder. His grandson was the Ist ch-aou, his 
son the Ist muh, and so on. But what was to 
be done when brothers followed one another in 
the succession, as here in the case of Min and 
He? Some critics say their tablets went all in- 
to the same shrine; but this is not the orthodox 
view. ‘That holds that they were placed just 
as if they had been father and son, and the 
theory of the arrangement was overturned. 
Now when the tablet of Min got its place in the 
temple, he was a chéaouw. ‘That of He should 
have gone into the other row, opposite to it, 
pushing out the muA which was at the top. 
But duke Wan wished his father to have the 


tablet was removed to the muA row, and He’s 
took its place at the bottom of the ch‘aous. ‘The 
director of the temple lent himself to this in- 
tringement of the rule. He was in reality older 
than Min; but Min had taken precedence of 
him in the succession, as the son of duke 
Chwang’s wife, preferable to an elder brother 
who was only the son of a concubine. 
[‘Tso-she’s own remarks in the Chuen begin 


aH |W BK ie. He is the #¥ 


or ‘superior man’ there. The other two 


af F¥ are to be take as the authors of the 
odes which are quoted, adduced by Tso-she in 
confirmation of his own view. ‘The Praise- 
song of Loo was made after the time of duke 
He.] 

Par. 7. The Chuen says:—‘In winter, Séen 
Tseu-keu of Tsin, Kung-tsze Ch‘ing of Sung, 
Yuen Seuen of Chin, and Kung-tsze Kwei- 
sing, of Ch‘ing, invaded Ts‘in, when they took 
Wang and P-ang-ya, and returned. The object 
of the expedition was to repay Ts‘in for the 
compaign of P‘ang-ya. The ministers are not 
named in the text, [and they are only called 


Al on aceount of duke Muh [of Ts‘in], out 
of regard to the honour of Ts‘in ;—an example 
of the respect paid to virtue.’ [This last sen- 
tence is merely ‘l'so-she’s own erroneous criti- 
cism of the text. ] 


Year ITI. 


Par. 8. The marriage of the duke with a 
daughter of Ts‘e is recorded inIV.2. The pre- 
senting the offerings of silk, denoted by THK, 
was subsequent to the ceremonies of the engage- 
ment, and therefore I think, notwithstanding 
the protest of the K‘ang-he editors, that Too’s 
view is very likely,—that the engagement had 
been made before the death of duke He, and 
that, as soon as the conclusion of the mourning 
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permitted, Win proceeded to take the next 
step. ‘he Chuen says:—‘ This visit to Ts‘e of 
Séang-chung was according to rnle. When a 
prince comes to the rule of a State, he shows 
his affection for the States whose princes are 
related to him by affinity, cultivates all relation- 
ships by marriage, and takes a head wife, to 
attend to the grain-vessels of the temple. This 
is filial piety, and filial picty is the beginning 
of propricty.’ 
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In the [duke’s] third year, in spring, in the king’s first 


month, Shuh-sun Tih-shin joined an officer of Tsin, an 
officer of Sung, an officer of Ch‘in, an officer of Wei, 
and an officer of Ch‘ing, in invading Shin, the people 


of which dispersed. 


O> Or > Oo bO 


In summer, in the fifth month, king [He’s] son, Hoo, died. 
A body of men from Ts‘in invaded Tsin. 

In autumn, a body of men from Ts‘oo besieged Kéang. 

It rained locusts in Sung. 

In winter, the duke went to Tsin; and in the twelfth 


month, on Ke-sze, he made a covenant with the mar- 


quis of T’sin. 


7 Yang Ch‘oo-foo of Tsin led a force, and invaded Ts‘oo, in 
order to relieve Kéang. 


Par.1. Shin was a small State, whose lords 
were viscounts, with the surname of the House 


of Chow ;—in the pres. dis. of Joo-yang Gh 
BB, dep. Joo-ning, Ho-nan. Tsb-she says 


that Chwang-shuh CHE FL Chwang is the 
hon. title given to Shuh-sun Tih-shin] joined 
the armies of the States in this expedition, be- 
cause Shin had submitted to Ts‘oo.’ He adds, 
in explanation of the term VED that ‘the 
people’s flying and deserting their superior is 
indicated by that term, while their ruler’s 
fleeing is expressed by pk.’ The first meaning 


given to VEIT in the dict. is ‘a large body of 
water rushing away by a new channel.’ Such 
is the dispersion of the people fleeing from an 
enemy. 

(The Chuen appends:—‘ The marquis of Wei 
went to Ch‘in, to express his acknowledgments 
for the peace with Tsin,’—obtained by the medi- 
ation of Ch‘in ;—see the Chuen on par. 4 of last 
year.] 

Par. 2. Tso-she says:—‘In the 4th month, 
on Yih-hae, the king’s uncle, duke Wan 
(ACB; the hon. title given to Hoo) died. 


A messenger came to Loo with the announce- 
ment, and condolences were sent to Chow as on 
the death of a prince who had covenanted with 
the duke.” The Hoo in the text was the ‘king’s 
officer’ of V. xxix. 3, who covenanted with duke 
He in Teih-ts‘éuen. The news of his death 


was sent therefore to duke Wan, as being He’s 
son, and condolences were returned to Chow, as 
if Hoo had been the prince of a State. As the 
Chuen says he was king Séang’s uncle, he must 


have been a son of king He Gees =f). Kuh- 


léang wrongly identifies him with the Shuh- 
fuh of I.3, who was not yet dead. 

Par. 3. The Chuen says :—‘ The earl of Ts‘in 
invaded Tsin, and burned his boats when he 
had crossed the Ho. He then took Wang-kwan 
and Kéaou; and as the troopsof Tsin did not come 
out against him, he crossed the Ho at the ford 
of Maou, collected the bodies in Héaou [See V. 
Xxxili.3], raised mounds over them, and then 


returned to Ts‘in. In consequence of this ex- 


pedition, he was acknowledged as their leader 
by the Western Jung, and continued to employ 
Méng-ming. From this the superior man re- 
cognizes the style of ruler that duke Muh of 
Ts‘in was ;—what entire confidence he reposed 
in the men whom he employed, and with what 
single-heartedness he atood by them. He recog- 
nizes also the qualities of Ming-ming, how diligent 
he was and able, from his anxiety to exercise his 
thoughts more profitably; and the loyalty finally 
of Tsze-sang [The Kung-sun Che, who first re- 
commended Ming-ming], well knowing men, 
and introducing the good to the notice of his 
prince. What is intimated in the ode [She, I. i. 
ode I. 3], 


“She goes to gather the white southernwood, 
By the ponds, by the pools; 
And then she employs it, 
In the business of our prince,” 


was found in duke Muh. Again, the words, 
[She, III. iii. ode VI. 4], 


Year IV. DUKE 


‘Neyer idle day or night, 
In the service of the one man,” 


were exemplified in M&ng-ming. And those 
[She, III.i. ode X. 8], 


“His counsels reached on to his descendants, 
To give happiness and strength to his posteri- 
ty,” 
were exemplified in Tsze-sang.’ 
Acc. to the Chuen, the earl of Ts‘in himself 
was in this expedition. Still the as K of 


the text shows that he only accompanied it, and 
that the command was held by one of his minis- 
ters. The conclusion of this expedition does 
seem a more fitting occasion for the Speech of 
the earl of Ts‘in which concludes the Shoo than 
the defeat at Héaou, to which it is commonly re- 
ferred. 

Par. 4. Kéang,—see V.ii.4. From the time 
of the meeting recorded in that par., Kéang, 
notwithstanding its proximity to Ts‘oo, had 
continued to adhere to the northern States, and 
was now to suffer the consequences from its 
powerful neighbour. Ts‘oo was, no doubt, 
emboldened to recommence its aggressive move- 
ments by the long continued hostilities between 
Tsin and Ts‘in. The Chuen says that, on this 
occasion, ‘Séen Puh of Tsin invaded Ts‘oo in 
order to relieve Kéang.’ 


Par. 5. Gayo—see ILv.8. The Chuen says 
that these ‘locusts fell down and died.’ This 
seems to be Tso-she’s explanation of the text 
that ‘it rained locusts.’ This would be a prodigy, 
and not a calamity or plague, as Kuh-léang 
makes out the visitation to have been. Sung 
was noted for such strange appearances ;—see 
V. xvi. 1. 


Par. 6. The Chuen says:—‘They were ap- 
prehensive in Tsin that they had behaved 
uncourteously to the duke [In the matter of the 
covenant, par. 3 of last year], and asked him to 
make a new covenant. The duke went accord- 
ingly to Tsin, and made a covenant with the 
marquis, who feasted him, and sang the ode 
beginning, 
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“ Abundant grows the aster-suuthern- 
wood” (She, IIL. iii. ode IL). 


Chwang-shuh [See on par. 1] descended the 
steps with the duke, that he might acknowledge 
[the honour dune to him], saying, “ My small 
State having received the orders of your great 
State, I dare not but be most careful in my 
observances. Your lordship has conferred on 
me a great honour, and nothing could exceed my 
happiness. The happiness of my small State is 
from the kindness of your great one.” The mar- 
quis also descended the steps, and declined the 
acknowledgments [which the duke was going to 
make]. They then re-ascended the steps, when 
the duke bowed twice, and sang the ode beginning 
“Qur admirable, amiable Sovereign ” (She, III. 
ii. ode V).’ 

Par.7. The Chuen says:—‘ In winter, Tsin re- 
presented the case of Kéang to the court of Chow. 
In consequence, Wang-shuh, the duke Hwan, and 
Yang Ch‘oo-foo of Tsin, invaded Ts‘vo in order 
to relieve Kéang. They attacked Fang-shing, 
and having met with Tsze-choo, duke of Seih, 
they returned.” This narrative of the Chuen is 
not clear. Tsze-choo was the commander of the 
expedition of Ts‘oo against Kéang. He retired 
before the troops of Tsin, and then the reliev- 
ing force also withdrew, having accomplished 
its object very imperfectly. Kung and Kuh 
leave out the vy before . The K‘ang-he 
editors enter here into a defence of the conduct 
of Tsin in this transaction, against the condemna- 
tion of Hoo Gan-kwoh and other critics. Too Yu 
says that the duke Hwan in the Chuen was a 
son of duke Wan, king’s son Hoo, whose death 
is recorded in the second par. If it was so, then 


the Wang-shuh (-E RO in the Chuen here 


must be taken as a clan-name and not as== 
‘the king’s uncle.’ I have so translated the 
characters in the former Chuen, because the 
relationship of Hoo seems to be determined by 
his being called both ‘king’s son,’ and king’s 
uncle.’ 


Fourth year. 
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In his fourth year, in spring, the duke arrived from Tsin. 


In summer, [the duke] met his wife Kéang in Ts‘e. 
The Teih made an incursion into Ts‘e. 


The marquis of Tsin invaded Ts‘in. 


The marquis of Wei sent 
friendly inquiries. 

7 In winter, in the elevent 

duke Chwang], the la 


‘Par. 1. [The Chuen appends here three short 
notices :—lst, ‘In spring they returned K‘ung 
T‘ah from Tsin to Wei [See the Chuen on II. 4}, 
considering him to be Wei’s good man, and 
therefore letting him go.’ 2d, ‘In summer, the 
marquis of Wei went to Tsin to make his 
acknowledgments [for the restoration of K‘ung 
Tah].’ 3d, ‘The earl of Ts‘aou went to Tsin to 
have an understanding about the contributions 
[to the marquis, as the leader of the States.}’ 

Par. 2. This par. has reference to duke 
Win’s marriage,—his bringing home to Loo the 
daughter of Ts‘e, on whose account Kung-tsze 
Suy conveyed the marriage gifts as related in 
IL 8. There are difficulties, however, in the 
interpretation and translation of it, arising from 
there being no subject of the verb expressed, 


1 

2 

3 ° e 

4 In autumn, a body of men from Ts‘oo extinguished Kéang 
5 

6 





Ning Yu to Loo on a mission of 


h month, on Jin-yin, the wife [of 


dy Fung, died. 


and from the phrase Sh He instead of the re- 
gular one Sif Fx ;—comp. II. iii. 5, and LI. 


xxiv.3. Tso-she holds that the subject of Wi 
is some person of mean rank, who was employ- 


ed on this mission. The Chuen says:— A high 
minister did not go to meet the lady ;—which 
was contrary to rule.’ It is then added ‘ The 
superior man, knowing from this that Ch‘uh 
Keang (so the lady was afterwards styled) 
would not be trusted in Loo, might say, “A 
man of noble rank acted at her betrothal, and a 
mean man met her [at her marriage]. While 
she was becoming duchess, she was treated as 
mean, and in the act of establishing her she was 
disowned. The duke threw away his confidence 
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in her.-and her authority as mistress of the 
harem was overthrown. ‘This was’ a sure pre- 
sage of disorder in the State, and of ruin in the 
fainily. Right was it that she should not be 
trusted. What is said in the ode (She, IV.i. [i.] 
ode VIL), 


“ Revere the majesty of Heaven, 
And ever preserve its favour,” 


may be considered as spoken of the reverence 
to be accorded to the mistress of the harem.’ 
Kung-yang sees in this notice the indication 
of the indifference with which the lady was 
treated, and supposes she was not a daughter of 
the margnis of T's‘e, but only of one of his offi- 
cers, of the same surname as the ruling House. 
But there can be no doubt the lady was a 
daughter of the marquis. Kuh-léang would 


supply IN as the subject of sii. The duke | 
went in person to T’s‘e for his bride, as duke | 


Chwang is said to have done in III. xxiv. 3. 
There the a is expressed, while here it is 
wanting ; but we have found it wanting in the 
same way in more than a score of other para- 
graphs. Here, therefore, I must agree, as the 
K‘ang-he editors do, with Kuh-léang rather 


than with Tso. The duke went himself to Ts‘e | 


to receive his bride. 


But how have we Sift He, instead of Sif : 


k as in III. xxiv.3? ‘Tso-she does not mect ! 


this question, but ‘Too repeats the explanation of 
the term Ke, which is given under V.xxv. 3. 


Kuh-léang also adduces it, but I do not see how | 


it can be admitted in this case. And there is 
no necessity for it. The duke went to Ts‘e, and 


in his impatience completed the marriage | 
: king was angry, and were reporting their suceess- 


there, instead of escorting his bride to Loo, and 
there going through the ceremonies proper to 


the occasion ;—as he ought to have done. In- | 

oF a : iw . 
stead of x simply, we might have Fe 
as in IT. iil. 6,8, et al; but it is needless to find ; 


either praise or blame in the omission of the 


Par. 8, See V.xxx.3. These northern hordes 
seem to have become more aud nore restless and 
daring. 

Par.4. The relief of Kéang in the end of 
last year proved of little value. The Chuen 
say3s:—‘ When Ts‘oo extinguished Kéang, the 
earl of T’'s‘in wore mourning an account of it; 
removed from his proper bed-chamber ; and did 
not allow his table to be fully spread :—going 
beyond the regular bounds [of sorrow]. One of 
his great officers remonstrated with him, but he 
said, “When a State with whose lord I had 
covenanted is extinguished, although I could 
not save it, I dare not but feel compassion. 











‘There were those two dynasties, 

But they failed in their government. 

‘Throughout all the States in all the kingdom, 

He examined, he exercised consideration.’ 
might be spoken of Muh of T's‘in.’ 

Par. 5. Tso-she says that in this invasion the 
marquis of Tsin besieged Yuen and Sin-shing, 
to repay ‘T's‘in for the campaign of Wang-kwan ;’ 
—see the Chuen on par.3 of last vear. The 
marquis of Tsin conducted the invasion in 
person. It is absurd to seek for any other 
reason for the text’s saying so, and yet the 
K‘ang-he editors express their agreement with 
Chang Héah in the view that the marquis’s 
title is here given to indicate the save’s emphatic 
condemnation of his persistence in hostilities ! 

Par. 6. The Chuen says:— Ning Woo of 
Wei having come to Loo with friendly inquiries, 
the duke was feasting with him, and had the 
“Heavy lies the dew,” (She, II. ii, ode X.) 
and the ‘Red Bows” (She, 11. iii. ode 1D, sung 
on his account. He did not protest against 
these odes, nor did he make answer with any 
other. ‘The duke sent the officer of communi- 
cation with envoys from other States to ask 
him privately [the reason of his conduct]. He 
replied, “I supposed that the musicians, in 
practising their art, happened to come to the 
two pieces. Formerly, when princes of States 
appeared at the king’s court to receive instruc- 
tions about their government, and the king 
gratified them with an entertainment, then 
the ‘Heavy lies the dew’ was sung, the 
son of Heaven being the sun [There spoken 
of}, and the princes receiving his commands, 
[As the dew is affected by the sun]. When 
they had battled with any against whom the 


ful services, the king gave them a red bow with 
a hundred red arrows, and a black bow with a 
thousand arrows, to show how the feast was 
one of recompense. Now I, an officer of a State, 
am here to perpetuate the old friendship between 
Wei and Loo; and though his lordship conde- 
scends to bestow them, how dare I accept such 
grand honours to bring on myself the charge of 
crime?” Confucius has celebrated the virtue of 
Ning Woo in the Ana. V. xx., and especially a 
‘stupidity that could not be equalled.’ The critics 
are fond of finding in the narrative of the Chuen 
an illustration of that stupidity. 

Par 7. Tso says that ‘in winter Ch‘ing Fung 
died,’ Ch‘ing being the title or epithet by which 
she was called after death. She had been a con- 
cubine of duke Chwang, and she is mentioned 
in two Chuen:—that in V.xxi. 5. and the 2d 


' one appended to 1V.ii. On her son's coming to 


And I fear tor myself.” The superior man will ; 


say that the words of the ode (She. LIJ.i. Ode 
VIt.d) 


be maryuis she partook of his uobility (BE yw 
aa =p and she here appears as F A or 
‘wife’ of duke Chwang. She was of the House 


of Jin Of. which had the surname of Fung. 
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In the (duke’s] fifth year, in spring, in the king’s first month, 


the king sent Shuh of Yung, with mouth-jewels and a 
carriage and horses [for the funeral of Ch‘ing Fung.] 
2 Inthe third month, on Sin-hae, we buried our duchess, 


ee 
Ch‘ing Fung. 


Heu, died. 


is explained. 


The king sent the earl of Shaou to be present at the burial. 
In summer, Kung-sun Gaou went to Tsin. 
A body of men from Ts‘in entered Joh. 
In autumn, a body of men from Ts‘oo extinguished Luh. 
In winter, in the tenth month, on Kéah-shin, ¥eh, baron of 


into the mouth of the corpse ( [J Ff). A Yung 
' | Shuh was the king’s messenger, mentioned in the 
| second passage referred to, as wellashere; but it 
and gems,’—which were put | could not be the same man. The messenger on 
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this occasion was probably a son of the former. 
On that passage, Too Yu says that Yung was the 


or clan-name. Here Fan Ning says that 


Yung Shuh was a great officer of the Ist rank 
in the service of the king, and that Yung was the 


name of his RR , or the territory from which 


he derived his revenue. This is probably 
correct, but the name of the territory became 


the clan-name of the family. The # between 


and & intimates, acc. to Kung and Kuh, 


that the two gifts were distinct, and that each 
should have been conveyed by its proper envoy, 
while here they were both entrusted to Yung 
Shuh;—contrary to rule. But this criticism is 
more than doubtful. The K‘ang-he editors, 
after a host of critics, see, in the omission of 


K before +: a strong expression of the 


sage’s condemnation of the king. in thus sanc- 
tioning the elevation of duke Chwang’s concu- 
bine to the rank of wife. This criticism is no 
more valuable than the former. 

Par. 2. Comp. III. xxii. 2. As the lady Fung 
was now regarded as duke Chwang’s wife, there 
is no difficulty with the terms of this paragraph. 
Hoo Gan-kwoh, indeed, says that this would 
involve a further departure from the rules of 
propriety, as there would be the spirit-tablets 
of two wives to go into duke Chwang’s temple- 
shrine. It is admitted that in the shrine of a 
king only the tablet of his proper queen could 
be placed; but the tablets admissible into the 
shrines of great officers were not so limited; 
and what the rule was in regard to princes of 
States and their wives is not ascertained. See 
Maou K‘e-ling in loc. 


Par. 3. For {A Kuh-léang has =E {' H 


The earl of Shaou was a minister of the king, 
who derived his revenue from Shaou, in the 


present dis. of Yuen-k‘éuh GOH HD. Kéang 
Chow C3 Hy). Shan-se. Tso-she says his 


mission was according to rule, as well as that 
of Yung Shuh, in par. 1 ;—-an opinion vehement- 
ly disputed by many of the critics 

Par. 4. The Chuen says nothing about this 
mission. Kaou K‘ang Cy Ba) and other 
critics dwell with justice on the court Loo paid 
to Tsin, while no messenger went to Chow to 
acknowledge all the king’s favours. 

Par. 5. Joh was at this time a small State 
in the south-west of the pres. dis. of Neu-héang 


(Py $I), dep. Nan-yang, Ho-nan. It was 








afterwards removed hy Ts‘oo farther south, to 
the dis. of E-shing CH oh) dep. Séang-yang, 
Hoo-pih. See the Chuen on V.xxv.5. The 
Chuen here says :—‘ Before this, Jch had revolt- 
ed from Ts‘oo, and become an adherent of 
Ts‘in. Now it was inclining again to T's‘vo, 
and in the summer, a body of men from ‘I's‘in 
entered it.’ 


Par. 6. Luh was a small State,—in the pres. 
Chow of Luh-gan Ge He HH), Gan-hwuy. 
Its lords were Yens ABD. representatives of 


the ancient Kaou-yaou. The Chuen says :— 
‘The people of Luh had revolted from Ts‘oo, and 
joined the E of the east. In autumn, therefore, 
Ch‘ing Ta-sin and Chung-kwei, of Ts‘oo led a 
force and extinguished Luh. In winter, Kung- 
tsze Séeh of Ts‘oo extinguished Léaou. When 
Tsang Wan-chung heard of the extinction of 
the two States, he said, “Thus suddenly have 
ceased the sacrifices to Kaou-yaou T‘ing-kéen 
{See on the title of Bk. iii., Pt. II. of the Shoo)! 
Alas that the virtue fof their lords] was not 


: established, and that there was no help for the 


$2? 
‘ 


people 
Par. 7. This was duke He; he was succeed- 


ed by his son, Seih-go BB #®). [The Chuen 
appends here:—‘ Yang Ch‘oo-foo of Tsin had 
gone to Wei on a mission of friendly inquiries, 
and on his return passed by Ning. Ying of Ning 
followed him, but returned when they had got 
to Wain. His wife asked him [why he had left 
Yang Ch‘oo-foo so soon], and he replied, ‘‘ Be- 
cause of his hard rigour. In the Shang Shoo 
[See the Shoo, V.iv.17] it is said, ‘For the 
reserved and retiring there is the rigorous 
rule; for the lofty and intelligent there is the 
mild rule.” This officer is all for rigour ;—he 
will probably not die a natural death. Heaven 
displays the virtue of rigour, yet not so as to 
disturb the seasons;—how much more should 
this be the case with men! Moreover, round a 
man of flowers without fruit resentments will 
collect. Coming into collision with men, and 
the object of many resentments, he will not be 
able to maintain himself. I was afraid I should 
not.share in advantages he might secure, but 
would be involved in his difficulties, and so I 
left him.”’ 

There is added an additional short notice:— 

* At this tune, the officers of Tsin, Chaou Ch‘ing 
[Chaou Ts‘uy, general of the lst army], Lwan 
Ch‘ing [Lwan Che, general of the 3d army], 
Hoh Pih [Séen Tseu-keu, general of the army of 
the centre}, and K‘éw Ke [Seu Shin, assistant- 
general of the 3d army], all died.’] 
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the [duke’s] sixth year, in spring, there was the burial 

of duke He of Heu. 

In summer, Ke-sun Hang-foo went to Ch‘in. 

In autumn, Ke-sun Hang-foo went to Tsin. 

In the eighth month, on Yih-hae, Hwan, marquis of Tsin, 
died. 

In winter, in the tenth month, duke [Chwang’s] son, Suy, 
went to Tsin, to [be present at] the burial of duke 
Séang of Tsin. 

Tsin put to death its great officer, Yang Ch ‘oo-foo. 

Hoo Yih-koo of Tsin fled to the Teih. 

In the intercalary month, [the duke] did not inaugurate 

the month with the usual ceremonies, but still he ap- 

peared in the ancestral temple. 


I 


Or Ww O98 bo 
5B 


CON SD 


Par. 1. [The Chuen appends here:—‘In the | had been attached as assistant to Ch‘ing-ke 


6th year, in spring, Tsin had a military review ;| [Chaou Ts‘uy, the father of Tun. Ch‘ing is the 
in E, and disbanded two of its [five] armies | hon. title, and Ke is the designation], and was 
[See the Chuen after V.xxxi.6. The death of | therefore a partizan of the Chaou family. Con- 
so many of its great officers, mentioned in the | sidering, moreover, the ability of Chaou Tun, 
previous notice, rendered this disbandment ne- | he said that to employ so able a man would be 
cessary]. The marquis appointed Hoo Yih-koo | advantageous to the State. On this account 
to the command of the 2d or army of the centre | Tun was advanced above [Yih-koo], and now 
[In room of Séen Tseu-keu], with Chaou Tun as 
assistant commander. When Yang Ch‘oo-foo f — eA 
came from Wan [See the first Chuen at the end | honorary title), began to administer the govern- 
of last year], there was a second review at Tung, | ment of the State. He appointed regular rules 
when these appointments were changed. Yang | for the curious departments of business; adjusted 


he, the officer Seuen (fy was afterwards Tun’s 
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the laws for the various degrees of crime; re- | 
gulated all criminal and civil actions at law; 
searched out runaways; ordered the employ- 
ment of securities and bonds; dealt with old 
ordinances that had fallen into foul disorder; 
restored to their original order the distinctions 
of rank; renewed according to their normal 
pattern offices that had fallen into disuse; 
brought out men whose path had been stopped, 
and who were in obscurity. When he had 
completed his regulations, he delivered them to 
the grand-assistant, Yang, and the grand-master, 
Kéa To, that they might have them carried 
into practice in the State of Tsin, as its regular 
laws,’ 

Par 2. Too says that this Hing-foo was the 
grand-son of Yéw, who is first mentioned in III. 
xxv. 6, and who subsequently played a most im- 
portant part in the affairs of Loo. He was either 
his grandson, or great grandson ;—which of the 
twoisuncertain. The Chuensays:—‘ Tsang Wiin- 
chung, looking at the good relations of Ch‘in 
and Wei, wished to seek the friendship of Ch‘in 
[for Loo]. In summer, therefore, Ke Win [Wan 
was Hang-foo’s posthumous title; see Ana. V. 
xix.] went on a friendly mission to Ch‘in, marry- 
ing there himself at the same time.’ 

[There is a narrative about Ts‘in appended 
here :—‘ Jin-haou, the earl of Ts‘in, died, and 
the three sons of Tsze-keu, Yen-seih, Chung- 
hang, and K‘éen-hoo, were buried alive along 
with him. They were known as the three good 
men of Ts‘in; and the people bewailed their 
fate in the strains of the ode called “The Yel- 
low Birds (She, I. xi. VI.).”. The superior man 
says, “It was right that Muh of Ts‘in should not 
be master of covenants [ie., leader of the States]! 
In his death he threw away the lives of his peo- 
ple. When the ancient kings left the world, 
they yet left behind them a good example ;— 
would they ever have snatched away from it its 
good men? The words of the ode (She, IIL. iii. 





ode X.5), 


‘Men there are not, 
And the empire must go to ruin 
and misery,’ 


have reference to the want of good men. What 
shall be said of this case when such men were 
taken away? The ancient kings, knowing that 
their life would not be long, largely established 
the sagely and wise [as princes and officers]; 
planted their instructions in the soil of the man- 
ners {of the people]; instituted the several modes 
of distinguishing rank and character; published 
excellent lessons; made the standard tubes and 
measures ; showed [the people] the exact amount 
of their contributions; led them on by the rules 
of deportment; gave them the rules of their own 
example; declared to them the instructions and 
8 atutes [of their predecessors]; taught them 
to guard [against what was evil] and obtain 
what was advantageous; employed for them the 
regular duties [of the several officers]; and led 





them on by the rules of propriety :—thus secur- 
ing that the earth should yicld its proper in- 
crease, and that all below them might sufficient- 
ly depend on them. It was after they had 
done all this that those ancient kings went to 
their end. Succeeding sage kings have acted in 
the same way. But now, granting that duke 
Aluh had no such example to leave to his pos- 
terity, yet when he proceeded to take away the | 


good with him in his death, it would have been 


_ hard for him to be in the highest place. The 


supcrior man might know from this that Ts‘in 
would not again march in triumph to the east.”’ 

Alas for this prognostication of Tso-she, so 
falsified by the future history of Ts:in!] 

Par. 3. The Chuen says:— In autumn, when 
Ke W4n was about to go on a mission of friend- 
ly inquiries to Tsin, he caused inquiry to be 
made for him into all the observances to be 
practised on occasion of a death [Having heard 
that the marquis of Tsin was ill.] One of his 
pecple said to him, “Of what use will it be?” 
when he replied, “To be prepared beforehand, 
so as to have no occasion for anxiety, is a good 
old lesson. To have to seek for the rules, and not 
be able to find them, would be a hard case. If 
I go beyond what is necessary in searching for 
them now, what harm ean it do?”’ Too and 
other critics find in this an illustration of Ke 
Win’s ‘thinking thrice,’ which is mentioned in 
the Analects. 

Par.4. The Chuen says:—‘When duke 
Séang died, his son, duke Ling was still young, 
and the people of Tsin, fearing the difficulties 
that might arise, wished to have a grown up 
ruler appointed. Chaou Mang [Ming was the 
designation of Chaou Tun] said, “Let us ap- 
point duke Wén’s son, Yung. He is fond of 
what is good, and is grown up; our former 
marquis loved him; he is near at hand in Ts‘in; 
and ‘T's‘in is our old friend. By the appoint- 
ment of a good man, the State will be strength- 
ened. In serving the elder, we shall follow the 
natural order. In calling the loved son to the 
State, we act a filial part. And by binding 
anew the old ties of friendship, we shall secure 
ourrepose. Because of the difficulties with which 
the State is threatened, we wish to call a grown 
up ruler to its head, and with Yung, possessed of 
these four advantages, those difficulties will be 
removed.” Kéa Ke [Hoo Yih-koo] said, “ Our 
better plan will be to appoint duke Wédin’s son, 
Loh. Shin Ying enjoyed the favours of two mar- 
quises [See the Chuen to V. xxiii. 4]; if we raise 
her son to be our ruler, the people will repose 
under him.” Chaou Ming replied, “Shin Ying 
was mean, her rank being only ninth in the 
harem;—what feeling of majesty can her son 
inspire? And she was the favourite of two 
marquises ;—therein was lewdness. He, more- 
over, though the son of our former marquis, 
was unable to find the patronage of a great 
State, but went out to a small State, a long 
way off. His mother lewd, and himself far 
away, without majesty, Ch‘in small and distant, 
incapable of helping him, what grounds are 
there for reposing under him? The lady K‘e 
of Too [The mother of Yung], out of regard to 
our marquis just deceased, yielded her place to 
to K‘eih of Pih [duke Scang’s mother]; and out of 
regard to the [kindness shown to duke Wan by 
the] ‘Teih, she yielded again in favour of Ke Wei, 
making herself on/y the 4th in the harem. On 
these accounts our former ruler loved her son, 
and sent him to serve in T's‘in, where he has 
been a minister of the second rank. Consider- 
ing that Ts‘in is a great State and near at hand, 
able to afford him support; considering also 
how the righteousness of his mother and the 
love of his father are sufficient to awe the peo- 
ple, will it not be right to call him to the head 
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of the State?” After this, Tun sent Séen Méeh 
and Sze Hwuy to Ts‘in to bring the prince 
Yung to Tsin, while Kéa Ke sent also to call 
prince Loh from Ch'in. Ch‘aou Mang, however, 
caused Loh to be put to death [on the way] at 
Pe.” For Ee Kung-yang nes ie. a 
Par. 5. The K‘ang-he editors make this into 
two paragraphs, the second beginning with HE 5 
Tso-she, however, considered the whole as one, 
as is evident from his brief note, that ‘Séang- 
chung went to Tsin, to bury duke Séang.’ 
Parr. 6,7. The K‘ang-he editors give these 


paragraphs as one, but I think it is better to fol- 
low the arrangement of Kuh-léang. He also 


has it instead of Bt. The Chuen says :— 


‘Kéa Ke resented Yang’s causing him to be 
superseded in the command of the army of the 
centre [See the Chuen after p. 1]; and knowing 
that he had not friends to succour him in Tsin, 
in the 9th month, he employed Suh Kuh-keu 
py clonged to a branch of the Hoo family] to 

ill him. The language of the text, that ‘Tsin 
put to death its great officer;’ is because Yang 
had interfered with the offices of others. In the 
11th month, on Ping-yin, Tsin put Suh Ken-pih 
{ Kuh-keu] to death, on which Kéa Ke fled to the 
Teih. Chaou Ming [Called the officer Seuen ; see 
the Chuen after p.1.] by and by employed Yu 
Péen, to escort his family to join him there. 
Now at the grand review in E, Kéa Ke had dis- 
graced Yu Péen, whose people wished on this 
occasion to put all Ke’s family to death in re- 
payment of that injury. But he said, “No. I 
have heard that it is contained in an old book, 
that neither kindness nor wrong can be repaid 
in the persons of a man’s children; and that is 
a principle with leal-hearted people. My mas- 
ter [Chaou Mang] is behaving courteously to 
Kéa Ke, and would it not be bad if I took ad- 
vantage of his favour to myself to avenge my 
private wrong? To depend on another’s favour 
[to do this] would not show bravery. In satis- 
fying my own resentment, to increase the num- 
ber of my enemies [By making Chaou Mang 
his foe] would not show knowledge. To injure 
the public service for my private ends would 
not show loyalty. If I let go these three quali- 
ties, wherewith should I do service to my mas- 
ter?” So he collected all the members of Kéa 
Ke’s family, his household stuff, and his treas- 
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ures, led the protecting foree in person, aud 
conveyed them to the bordcrs [of the Teih]? 

It appears from the Chuen that the death of 
Yang Ch‘oo-foo was procured by Hoo Yih-koo; 
and it is difficult to account for the language of 
the text which ascribes it to ‘Tsin,’—to the act 
of the State. ‘['so-she’s explanation is altogether 
unsatisfactory. In advising duke Séang to 
supersede the less able by the abler man, Yang 
had only done his duty; and whether it were so 
or not, his action affords no explanation of the 
ascription of this death to Tsin. Kaou K‘ang 
says the record of the flight of Hoo Yih-koo, 
immediately after that of the death of Yang, 
sufficiently shows that he was the murderer; 


but this does not account for the == 


Kung-yang relates that duke Séang told Kéa 
Ke that he superseded him on the representation 
of Yang; and some, accepting this account, hold 
that by the ‘Tsin’ we are to understand duke 
Séang, who was now deceased! I can suggest 
nothing myseif as a solution of the difficulty. 

Par. 8. Tso-she says:—‘Not to inaugurate 
solemnly the first day of the intercalary month 
was an infringement of the proper rule. The 
intercalary month is intended to adjust the 
seasons. The observance of the seasons is neces- 
sary for the performance of the labours of the 
year. It is those labours by which provision is 
made for the necessities of life. Herein then 
lies the caring for the lives of the people. Not 
to inaugurate properly the intercalary month 
was to set aside the regulation of the seasons; 
——what government of the people could there be 
in such a case?’ 

The inauguration of the month intended 
seems to be the offering of a sheep, alluded to 
in Ana. III. xvii. After this ceremony, the 
duke, it would appear, presented himself before 
the shrines of his ancestors, with what cere- 
monies we are not told; and this over, he 
proceeded to give audience to his officers. 
Maou K‘e-ling thinks that that audience and 
the attention to the government which it implied 


is what is here intended by By + fay: but 


I cannot think so. The indicates that the 


ceremony which follows was less important 
than that which precedes it, which could not be 
said of attention to the business of the govern- 
ment. 


Seventh year. 
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, Wang-shin, duke of 
great officer of Tsin, when 


went on in consequence to wall Woo. 
with other princes and a 
they made a covenant in Hoo. 


battle at Ling-hoo. 
6 Séen Méeh of Tsin fled to Ts‘in. 


officers. 
5 On Mow-tsze, an army of Tsin and one of Ts 


, rn a Se | 


1 In his seventh year, in ies the duke invaded Choo. 
Z In the third month, on Kéah-suh, he took Seu-k‘eu, and 
8 In autumn, in the eighth month, the duke had a mectin 


7 The Teih made an incursion into our western borders. 


3 In summer, in the fourth month 
4 The people of Sung put to death [some o 
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9 In winter, Seu invaded Keu. 
10 Kung-sun Gaou went to Keu to superintend a covenant. 


Par. 1. Tso says the duke made this move- 
ment, ‘taking the opportunity of the difficulties 
of Tsin.’ 


< 4 

Par. 2. Seu-k‘eu (Kung-yang has ZA fia), 
—see V.xxii.l. It was originally a Foo-yung of 
Loo. Choo had taken and appropriated it; 
and duke He tovk it from Choo, as related in 
that par., and restored its proper ruler. Choo, 
it would seem, had taken it a second time, and 
duke Wan again reclaimed it, but not to restore 
it to its original holders. ‘He placed over it,’ 
says the Chuen, ‘a son of duke Wan [of 
Choo];—which was contrary to rule.’ This 
scion of Choo had fled from his own State, 
where he had attempted to overturn the govern- 
ment, and taken refuge in Loo. He was 
now made governor of Seu-k‘eu, absorbed 
by Loo, which thus extinguished the sacrifice 
that had been there maintained to Fuh-he. 
Woo was a town of Loo,—in the south-east 
of the dis. of Sze-shwuy, dep. Yen-chow. Loo 
now proceeded to wall it, as a precaution 
against reprisals from Choo. 


Par. 3. For + Pr Kuh-léang has -F- Bi. 


We have no subsequent entry of this duke’s 
burial, probably because of the confusion into 
which Sung fell after his death, in which the 
ceremony was irregularly performed. Wang- 
shin became duke Ching. 

Par. 4. The Chuen says:—‘ In the 4th month, 
duke Ch‘ing of Sung died. At this time, duke 
Chwang’s son, Ch‘ing, commanded the army of 
the right, and Kung-sun Yéw [A Son of Muh-e; 
—see the narrative at the end of V. viii.] that of 
the left; Loh Yu was minister of War; Lin Kwan, 
minister of Instruction ; duke Hwan’s son, Tang, 
minister of Works; and Hwa Yu-sze, minister 
of Crime. Duke Ch‘aou [Who had succeeded to 
his father] wished to make away with some of 
the sons of former dukes, but Loh Yu said to 
him, “No. The various clans of the ducal 
House are its branches and leaves. If you re- 
move them, the root and trunk will have no 
shelter or shade. Even the dolichos and other 
creepers can give sheltering protection to their 
root and stem, so that the superior man could 
use them by way of comparison [See the She, 
I. vi. ode VII]; how much more should rulers 
of States do so! Your project is like what the 
common saying describes, ‘ He should protect it, 
and he allows the measuring line and axe to cut 
it down.’ It is entirely to be condemned. 
Cherish them by your kindness, and they will 
be arms and legs to you;—which of them will 
dare to cherish disaffection? Why should you 
think of removing them out of the way?” ‘The 
duke would not listen to this counsel. The 
clans therefore of Muh and Séang [7. e., the de- 
scendants of those two dukes] led the people of 
the State to attack the duke, and killed Kung- 
sun Koo and Kung-sun Ch‘ing in his palace. 
The six ministers succeeded in bringing the 
ducal house to harmony, and Loh Yu resigned 
his office as minister of War, in favour of the 


duke’s brother, Gang. Duke Ch‘aou_ then ! 
took the seat of his father, and buried him. | 
! in our measures, Ts‘in will be led to suspect 


The text says that the people of Sung put their 


great officers to death, without mentioning the | 











names of those who did so, or of the sufferers, because 
they were many; it intimates also that the 
sufferers were not criminals.’ Tso-she’s explana- 
tion of the terms of the text is not satisfactory. 
Maou K‘e-ling says better, ‘The text does not 
give the names of the slayers and the slain, the 
historiographers having ascertained neither who 
the former were, nor for what cause the latter 
suffered. Hence the summariness of the lan- 
guage.’ I have made the translation in accord- 
ance with this criticism. 


Par. 5,6. For Be Kung-yang has HK, and 


before Rip he has the characters yy eit . Ling- 


hoo was in Tsin,—in the pres. dis. of E-she Ci) 


FH, dep. Proo-chow, Shan-se. The Chuen 


says:—‘ Duke K‘ang of Ts‘in sent an escort with 
duke Wan’s son Yung to Tsin, saying, ‘When 
duke Wan entered T’sin [In the 24th year of 
duke He], he had no sufficient guard with him, 
and hence came his difficulties from Leu and 
Kéoh.” He therefore gave Yung a numerous 
guard of troops. 

‘In the meantime, Muh Ying carried her son,— 
the eldest son of the late marquis,—every day in 
her arms to the court, and wept there, saying, 
‘What crime had the late marquis? and what 
crime has this child, his heir? In passing by 
the proper heir, not raising him to his father’s 
place, and in seeking a ruler from abroad, what 
will you do with this child?” When she left 
the court, she carried her son to the mansion of 
the Chaous, and with her head bowed to the 
ground before Chaou Seuen, she said to him, 
“The late marquis took this child, and com- 
mitted him to you, saying, ‘Should this child 
turn out a man of ability, I shall receive it as 
your gift. Should he not do so, I shall have 
have occasion to resent [your neglect of his 
training]. Now, though the marquis be deceas- 
ed, his words must still be in your ears;—how 
is it that you have abandoned his son?” Chaou 
Seuen and the other great officers were troubled 
by this conduct of Muh Ying, and were afraid 
of pressure from the people [Taking sides with 
her]. They accordingly turned their backs on 
Séen Méeh [and his mission to Ts‘in], declared 
the child—duke Ling,—successor to the State, 
and took measures to oppose the army of Ts‘in. 

‘Ke Ch‘ing remained at the capital in charge 
of the government. Chaou Tun himself went in 
command of the army of the centre, with Séen 
K-ih as assistant commander. Seun Lin-foo 
went with the Ist army, its assistant commander 
[Ke Ch‘ing, who had the chief command of it 
remaining at court]. Séen Méeh [Having re- 
turned to Tsin] was in command of the 3d army, 
and Séen Too was the assistant commander. 
Poo Chaou was charioteer, and Jung Tsin was 
spearman on the right. 

‘When they came to Kin-yin, Chaou Seuen 
said, “If we were to receive [Yung whom] Ts‘in 
{is escorting], Ts‘in would be our guest. If 
we do not receive him, Ts‘in is our invader. As 
we do not receive him, if we be further dilatory 


us. To be beforehand with others takes the 
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heart out of them ;—this is a good plan in war. 
To drive out an invader as if we were pursuing 
fugitives ;—this is a good rule of action.” He 
instructed the soldiers therefore to sharpen their 
weapons and feed their horses, to take a good 
meal on their beds, and, with all arrangements 
for silence and secrecy, to start while it was yet 
dark. Jn this way, on Maou-tsze he defeated the 
army of Ts‘in at Hoo-ling, and pursued it to 
K‘oo-show. On Ke-ch‘ow, Séen Méeh fled to 
Ts‘in, and Sze Hwuy followed him. 

‘When Séen Méch was sent on his mission to 
Ts‘in, Seun Lin-foo had tried to stop him, saying, 
‘The [late marquis’s] wife and son are still here, 
and we are seeking a ruler abroad; this scheme 
will not succeed. What do you say to declining 
the mission on the plea of illness? If you do 
not do so, you will meet with calamity. Get 
another special minister to go in your place ;— 
why must you go? Officers of the same depart- 
ment are comrades; I have been your comrade, 
and feel compelled to advise you thus with all 
my heart.” Méch would not listen to this, and the 
other sang to him the 3d stanza of the Pan ode 

She, III. ii. Ode X.] Still he would not hear 

im. When he became a fugitive, Seun Pih 
{Lin-foo] escorted to him in Ts‘in all his family, 
with his household stuff, and treasures, saying, 
“It is because of our comradeship.” Sze Hwuy 
was in ‘T’s‘in for 3 years without seeing Sze Pih 
[Séen Méeh]. One of his people said to him, 
‘You could become a fugitive with him from 
Tsin, and you cannot see him here! What is the 
reason of this?” Sze Ke [Ke was Hwuy’s 
designation] replied, “‘I was in the same con- 
demnation with him; it was not because I 
deemed him righteous [that I followed him];— 
why should I see him?” And up to the time of 
his return to Tsin, he did not see him.’ 

Par. 7. The Chuen says:—‘ On this occasion, 
the duke sent word of the incursion to Tsin. 
Chaou Seuen sent a messcnger, who, by means 
of Kéa Ke, asked Fung Shoo [The chief minister 
of the Teih] about it, and reproved him. Fung 
Shoo asked Kéa Ke which was the superior of 
the two, Chaou Ts‘uy or Chaou Tun. Kéa Ke 
replied, “ Chaou Ts‘uy was the sun of a winter’s 
day [To be cherished]; Chaou Tun is the sunof 
a summer’s [To be shrunk from].”’ 

Par. 8. Hoo was in Ch‘ing,—in the north- 
west of the pres. dis. of Yuen-woo, dep. K‘ae- 
fung. The Chuen says:—‘In the 8th month, 
the marquis of Ts‘e, the duke of Sung, the mar- 
quis of Wei, the marquis of Ch‘in, the earl of 
Ch‘ing, the baron of Heu, and the earl of Ts‘aou, 
had a meeting with Ch‘aou Tun of Tsin, when 
they made a covenant in Hoo ;—having refer- 
ence to the accession of the new marquis of Tsin. 
The duke arrived afterwards, and therefore the 
text does not say with whom he met. In all 
cases of any of our dukes meeting with other 
princes, when it is not said who these were, it 
must be understood that the duke came late. 
The reason why in such case the States are not 
given is to conceal the duke’s want of diligence.’ 
The canon which Tso here lays down for the 
explanation of the text has been called in ques- 
tion by Léw Ch‘ang and Sun Kéoh. Most of 
the critics, however, accede to it. To me it 
seems very questionable. 

Par. 9. Too Yu accounts for the brevity of 
this par., where only the name Seu is given 
without any mention of the leader, on the sup- 
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position that the historiographers recorded the 
notice as it was received froin Seu, which was 
too barbarous a State to draw up an announce- 
ment of the kind in the proper form. Léw 
Ch‘ang, however, argues, from the statement in 
the Chuen on the next par., that Keu sent, on 
the invasion of Seu, to ask a covenant with Loo, 
and that the announcement came from it ;—-which 
is much more likely, and sufficiently accounts 


for the brevity of the notice. 
Par. 10. Kung and Kuh have i for vie 


The Chuen says:—‘ Muh-pih [Kung-sun Gaou] 
had married a wife from Keu, called Tae Sze 


iC in the text should probably be aa 


who bore to him Wan-pih. Her sister Shing 
Sze bore him Hwuy-shuh. On the death of 
Tae Sze he made proposals for another wife 
from Keu, but the party concerned in Keu de- 
clined them on the ground that Shing Ke was 
still alive, on which he made the proposal, on 
behalf of [his cousin] Séang-chung [Kung-tsze 
Suy]. This winter, when Seu invaded Keu, 
they sent from Keu to Loo, begging for a cove- 
nant, and Muh-pih went to Keu to superintend 
the making of it, and at the same time to meet 
the lady fur Séang-chung. When he got to Yen- 
ling, having gone up on the wall of the city, [he 
saw her that] she was beautiful, and married 
her himself. Chung asked leave to attack him 
from the duke, who was about to give his consent, 
when Shuh-chung Hwuy-pih [A grandson of 
Kung-tsze Ya, who was murdered in Chwang’s 
32d year; a brother of Shuh-sun Tih-shin of I. 
7. From him came the Shuh-chung family] 
remonstrated, saying, “ Your servant has heard 
that hostilities within the State produce rebeliion, 
while hostilities from without are from enemies. 
In dealing with enemies, you have still to do 
with strangers; in dealing with rebels, you are 
arrayed against yourself. Now a subject is go- 
ing to produce confusion, and your lordship does 
not hinder him; and when the thing goes on to 
lead to hostile attacks [from without], what can 
be said?” ‘The duke on this stopped Chung’s 
movement, and Hwuy-pih reconciled the two 
otficers, advising Chung to give up his claim to 
the lady, and Kung-sun Gaou to send her back 
to Keu, and that they should again be brothers 
as before. They followed his counsel.’ 


[The Chuen appends here :—‘Kéoh Keueh of 
Tsin said to Chaou Seuen, “ Years ago, Wei be- 
ing on bad terms with us, we took part of its 
territory [See the lst year, par. 7]. Now itis on 
good terms with us, and we may restore the ter- 
ritory. When a State revolts from us, if we do 
not punish it, how can we display our majesty ? 
When it submits, if we do not deal kindly with 
it, how can we display our indulgence? With- 
out that majesty and indulgence, how can we 
display our virtue? And without virtue, how 
can we preside over the covenants [of the 
States]? You are our chief minister, the di- 
rector of all the princes; and if you do not 
make it your object to manifest such virtue, 
what will be the consequence? It is said in 
one of the Books of Héa [or Yu; see the Shoo, 
IL. ii. 7], ‘Caution them with gentle words; cor- 
rect them with the majesty of /aw; stimulate 
them with the nine songs:—in order, that your 
success may never suffer diminution.” Thereare 
the virtues seen in the nine services, all of 
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which may be sung; and they are called the 
nine songs. There are the six magazines and 
three businesses, which are called the nine ser- 
vices. Water, fire, metal, wood, earth, and 
grain, are called the six magazines. The recti- 
fication of the people’s virtue, the conveniences 
of life, and the securing abundant means of sus- 
tentation, are called the three businesses. The 
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shows the possession of propriety. The want 
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It was the [duke’s] eighth year, the spring, the king’s 


son, Suy, had a meeting with Chaou Tun of Tsin, 


with the Loh Jung, and made a covenant with them 


his steps before he got to it. On Ping-seuh he fled 


2 It was summer, the fourth month. 

3 In autumn, in the eighth month, on Mow-shin, the king 
[by] Heaven’s [grace] died. 

4 In winter, inthetenthmonth, on Jin-woo, duke[Chwang’s] 
when they made a covenant in Hang-yung. 

5 On Yih-yéw, duke [Chwang’s] son, Suy, had a meeting 
at Paou. 

6 Kung-sun Gaou left to go to the capital, but he retraced 
to Keu. 

7 There were locusts. 

8 


minister of War. 


The people of Sung put to death their great officer, the 


The minister of Works of Sung 


came to Loo a fugitive. 


Par.1. [The Chuen gives here the sequel of 
the narrative at the end of last year:—‘In spring, 
the marquis of T’sin sent Héae Yang to restore 
to Wei the lands of K‘wang and Ts‘éih [See the 
Chuen on 1.6]. He also surrendered the ter- 
ritory, with which duke Wdén had invested his 
son-in-law, Ch‘e, from Shin to the border of 
Hoo-laou.]’ 

Par.2. [The Chuen appends here:-—‘In 
summer, a body of men from Ts‘in invaded Tsin, 
and took Woo-shing ;—in return for the affair 
at Hoo-ling.’] 

Par. 3. Tso observes that this was king 
Séang. He was succeeded by his son Jin-shin 


=f Bs), known as king K‘ing (tA —p>. 


Par. 4. Hang-yung was in Ch‘ing,—near to 
Hoo, mentioned in p. 8 of last year. The Chuen 
says:—‘A body of men from Tsin came to 
punish us on account of the covenant at Hoo [For 
which the duke arrived too late]. In winter, 
Séang-chung had a meeting with Chaou Tun, 
when they made a covenant in Hang-yung ;—in 
satisfaction for [the duke’s negligence in the 
matter of ] the covenant at Hoo.’ 


Par. 5. For Ate Kung-yung, and also Tso’s 


Chuen, have 4Ft GE. This tribe of the Jung 


had its seat in the pres. dep. of Ho-nan. 
Paou was in Ch‘ing. It could not be far 
from Hung-yung, for Yih-yéw was only the 3d 
day after Jin-woo, when Suy covenanted with 
Chaou Tun. Tso-she says that from that cove- 





nant Suy took occasion to go on, and made 
a covenant with the Jung of E-loh. They, it is 
supposed, had assembled with the intention of 
attacking Loo. Suy became aware of this, and 
took it upon himself, without waiting for in- 
structions from the duke, to go on, and treat 
with them, inducing them to give up their 
purpose. Probably, the case was so. But Tso 
goes on to say that Suy is mentioned here as 
‘duke’s son,’ to indicate the excellence of his 
proceeding, while in other places the same 
‘duke’s son’ must be held to indicate condem- 
nation! 


Par. 6. Kung-yang leavee out the mh be- 


fore 48. Tso-she says: —‘ Muh-pih proceeded 


to Ckow to express the duke’s condolences on 
the king’s death; but before he got there, he 
fled to Keu, to follow the lady Sze, taking the 
offerings which he carried with him.’ The lady 
is the Sze mentioned in p. 9 of last year, whom 
Gaou had been induced to send back to Keu. 


x =z fui) 48 means that he stopt short in 


his way to the capital, retraced his steps so far, 
and then went to Keu. Many of the critics 
understand the phrase as indicating that Gaou 
refused altogether to comply with the duke’s 


order for him to go to Chow;—a view which 
the K‘ang-he editors rightly condemn. 
Par. 7. Here, as elsewhere, Kung-yang has 


i for - See on II. v. 8, et al, 
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Par. 8. The Chuen says:—‘The wife 
[=widow] of [duke] Séang of Sung was a sister 
of king Séang, and duke Ch‘aou did not behave 
to her [His own grand-mother] with propriety. 
She, therefore, by means of the members of the 
Tae clan [Embracing the Loh Yu, Hwa Yu-sze, 
mentioned in the Chuen on p.4 of last year, 
and others} got K‘ung Shuh, grandson of duke 
Séang. put to death, with Kung-sun Chung-le, 
and the grand-minister of war, duke Ch‘aou’s 
brother Gang, who were all partisans of duke 
Ch‘aou. The minister of War died grasping his 
seal of office in his hands ; and therefore his official 
dignity is mentioned in the text. The minister 
of Works, Tang E-choo, came a fugitive to Loo, 
having given up his seal to the keeper of the 
treasury, when he left Sung. The duke met 
him in the manner due to his office, and pro- 
cured the restoration of him and his followers. 





The text also mentions him by his official 
dignity, honouring him in the same way.’ 

[The Chuen returns here to the affairs of 
Tsin:—‘ At the grand military review at E 
[See the Chuen at the beginning of the 6th 
year], the marquis had wished to raise Ke 
Ch‘ing-foo and Séen Too [to the command of 
the 1st army], and to give Sze Hwoh and Léang 
Yih-urh the command of the 2d. Séen Kh 
said to him, “The services of Hoo and Chaou 
should not be forgotten;’ and the marquis 
followed the suggestion [in making the appoint- 
ments]. Séen K‘ih also subsequently took away 
from K‘wae Tih the lands granted to him at 
Kin-yin. In consequence of these things, Ke 
Ch‘ing-foo, Séen Too, Sze Hwoh, Léang Yih-urh, 
and K‘wae Tih, arranged to raise an insurrection 
[in the State.’] 


Ninth year. 
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In the [duke’s] ninth year, in spring, the earl of Maou came. 
to Loo, to ask for [a contribution of] money. 

The duke’s wife, the lady Kéang, went to Ts‘e. 

In the second month, Shuh-sun Tih-shin went to the capital. 

On Sin-ch‘ow there was the burial of king Séang. 

The people of Tsin put to death their great officer Séen Too. 

In the third month, the duke’s wife, the lady Kéang, 
arrived from Ts‘e. 

The people of Tsin put to death their great officers, Sze 
Hwoh and Ke Ch‘ing-foo. 

A body of men from Ts‘oo invaded Ch‘ing. Suy, duke 
[Chwang’s] son, joined an officer of Tsin, an officer of 
a g, an officer of Wei, and an officer of Heu, to relieve 

‘ing. 

In summer, the Teih made an incursion into Ts‘e. 

In ee in the eighth month, Séang, earl of Ts‘aou, 

ied. 

In the ninth month, on Kwei-yéw, there was an earthquake. 

In winter, the viscount of Ts‘oo sent Tséaon to Loo on a 
mission of friendly inquiries. 

An officer from Ts‘in came to present grave-clothes for 
duke He and Ch‘ing Fung. 

There was the burial of duke Kung of Ts‘aou. 


[Continuing the narrative at the end of last Pai.1. The earl of Maou,—see onI.5. Comp. 


year, the Chuen proceeds:—‘In spring, in the : sa 
king’s first month, on Ke-yéw, [the conspirators] the whole par with Tin. Tbe & here and 


employed ruffians to kill Séen K‘ih. On Yih- A there seem to be two names for the same 
yew the people of Tsin put to death Séen Too | thing. Too says {Expanding the Chuen] that 
and Léang Yih-urh.’] the money was sought.to help in the expendi- 
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ture for the king’s burial. Though this was the | 


beginning of a new year since the death of the 
king, yet, he being not buried, the text does not 


say that the messenger was sent by the new | 


king. ‘The mission, Tso further says, was * con- 
trary to rule’ and the earl’s name was ‘ Wei.’ 

Par. 2. The lady Kéang went to Ts‘e to visit 
her parents. This all the critics admit; but as 
such visits were regularly made, and matters of 
custom and routine are held not to be entered in 
the Ch‘un Ts‘éw, they hazard various. conjec- 
tures to account for this record; with which the 
student need not be troubled, 

Parr. 3,4. ‘These are treated in the Chuen as 
one paragraph.—‘ Chwang-shuh GE was Tih- 
shin’s posthumous title) went to Chow, to the 
burial of king Séang. Too says that it was ac- 
cording to rule for a minister to go to Chow on 
such an occasion; but it was not so.—The duke 
ought to have gone himself. 

Par. 5. The fact here recorded is given in 
the Chuen at the beginning of the year, and 
is said to have occurred on the day Yih-yéw. 
Now Yih-yéw was the 19th of the 1st month of 
this year. Here is a discrepancy between the 
text and the Chuen for which it is uot easy to 
account. 

Par. 6. This record is remarkable as being 
the only instance in which the return of a mar- 
chioness of Loo from a visit to her paternal 
State is entered. Fourteen times the leaving of 
Loo is recorded; but only on this occasion is the 
solemn celebration of the return in the ancestral 
temple mentioned. 

Par. 7. See the Chuen at the end of last 
year, and the beginning of this. Here the 
Chuen merely repeats the text, with the addi- 
tion of the name of K‘wae Tih. The omission 
of that in the text, as of the name of Léang Yih- 
urh in p. 5, is probably to be accounted for from 
the inferior rank of the two criminals. A canon 


is made to account for the use of A here and 
in p. 5, and some similar passages, that it is 
used when the punishment of criminals is 
spoken of;—as if the execution were with the 
consent of all the people. It does not, however, 
always hold. Kuh-léang has many followers in 


thinking that the R implies that Ch‘ing-foo 


was involved ( ) in crime and its conse- 
quences by Sze Hwoh; but so much stress need 
not be laid on theterm. Maou K‘i-ling says, R 


7 R iz Pde " yi:4 == and next.’ 


Par. 8. Ts‘oo had now pretty well recovered 
from the defeat at Shing-puh 15 years before 
this, and here resumes its attempts against the 
northern States. The Chuen says :—‘ Fan Shan 

A great officer of Ts‘o0] said to the viscount of 

800, “The ruler of Tsin is quite young, and 
has no thought about the States;—you may 
take measures now for the land of the north.” 
Accordingly the viscount took post with an army 
at Lang-yuen, to [direct] the invasion of Ch‘ing. 
He made prisoners of Kung-tsze Kéen, Kung- 
tsze Mang, and Loh Urh, after which Ch‘ing 
made peace with Ts‘oo. Duke Chwang’s son, 
Suy, joined Chaou Tun of Ts‘in, Hwa Ngow of 
Sung, K‘ung T'ah of Wei, and a great officer of 
Heu, in order to relieve Ch‘ing, but they did 





not come up with the army of Ts‘oo. The 
text does not give the names of the ministers 
[of the several States] because of their dilatori- 
ness,—to punish their want of sincerity.’ 

Par. 9. With Ts‘oo pressing on them from 
the south, and the Teih, ever active and restless 
on the north, the States of the Middle kingdom 
were in an evil case. 

[The Chuen gives here two additional notes 
about Ts‘oo—In summer, Ts‘oo made an in- 
cursion into Ch‘in, and reduced Hoo-k‘éw;— 
because of its submission to Tsin.’ 

‘In autumn, Kung-tsze Choo of Ts‘oo invaded 
Ch‘in by the way of the eastern E. The troops 
of Ch‘in defeated him, and captured Kung-tsze 
Fei. This success made Ch‘in afraid, and it 
made peace with ‘[s‘oo. ] 

Par. 11. Too says:—‘It is the way of the 
earth to be still; its moving was accounted 
strange, and therefore recorded. Jin Kung- 


foo Cen a iff) says:—‘ For more than a 
hundred years before this we have no record 
of an earthquake; but from this time to king 
Gae, there are four earthquakes recorded ;— 
nature’s response to the prevailing confusion in 
the kingdom, the princes disobedient to the son 
of Heaven, and their officers disobedient to the 
princes.’ 


Par. 12. For hy Kuh-léang has EX- The 


Chuen says :-—‘ T'sze-yueh Tséaou came to us on 
a mission of friendly inquiries, and carried his 
offerings in a careless, arrogant manner. Shuh- 
chung Hwuy-pih said, “This man is sure to 
cause the extinction of all the clan of Joh-gaou. 
Treating thus insolently his ancient lords [In 
whose temple he had received the offerings for 
his mission], their Spirits will not bless him.”’ 
The rule in the case of friendly missions was 
that the rank of the sender should be mentioned. 
In a former mission from Ts‘oo [see III. xxiii. 
5], the rule is not observed ; but here and after- 
wards, in the only other mission of thie kind 
from Ts‘oo, we have the viscount of Ts‘oo. 
Ts‘oo has now come into the category of the 
other States. Its progress in civilization and 
influence was acknowledged. The K‘ang-he 
editors very unnecessarily recount the various 
methods of the critics to account for the ‘com- 
mendation’ which they think is indicated by 
the title. 


ws 
Par. 13. 29 == grave-clothes, or the presen- 
tation of them for the use of the dead C25 


YU K 3K HE AK a FRip).- Such gifts were 


common between neighbouring States which were 
in friendly relations. In this case they came late, 
but we have a similar gift sent in the same way to 
Loo by the king in I.i.4. Tso-she says:—‘ This 
offering was according to rule. The States 
presented to one another their condolences and 
congratulations, Although their gifts might 
not correspond to the circumstances, yet if they 
were according to rule, they were recorded, 
that the old friendship [thus signified] might 
not [subsequently] be forgotten.’ ‘Ts‘in and 
Loo had taken part in the same covenant at 
Teih-ts‘éuen. The former State now took ad- 
vantage of that to cultivate its friendly relations 
with the States of the ‘ Middle kingdom.’ 


Year X. 
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In the [duke’s] tenth year, in spring, in the king’s third 
month, on Sin-maou, Tsang-sun Shin died. 

In summer, Ts‘in invaded Tsin. 

Ts‘oo put to death its great officer, H-shin. 

From the first month, it did not rain till autumn in the 
seventh month. 
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5 The [duke] made a covenant with the viscount of Soo at 


Joo-leih. 


6 In winter, the Teih made an incursion into Sung. 
7 The viscount of Ts’00 and the marquis of Ts‘ae halted in 


Keueh-mih. 


Par. 1. Tsang-sun Shin,—see on ITI. xxviii. 
7. See also Ana. V.xvii. He must have been 
an important minister of Loo for nearly half a 
century. Too says that his death is recorded 
here, because the duke went to be present at the 
dressing and preparing of his body for the coffin 


AS Bid Sy He). 


Par. 2. The Chuen says:—‘ In spring, a body 
of men from Tsin attacked Ts‘in, and took 
Shaou-léang. In summer, the earl of Ts‘in 
invaded Tsin, and took Pih-ching.’ In common 
with a host of the critics, the K‘ang-he editors 
contend that the simple ‘I's‘in here is condem- 
natory of that State for keeping up the long 
series of hostilities with Tsin, and thereby allow- 
ing Ts‘oo to develope its power and aggressions 
on the ‘ Middle kingdom.’ But according to the 
Chuen, Tsin had been the offender, and was 
responsible for the continuance of the animosity 


of Ts‘in. The simple aS in the text merely 


indicates that it was not known in Loo who in 
particular had commanded in the invasion. 

Par. 3. The Chuen says:—‘In earlier years, 
Yih-sze, a soothsayer of Fan, had said that king 
Ch‘ing [Of ‘T's‘oo], ‘T'sze-yuh, and Tsze-se [The 
E-shin of the text], would all die violent deaths. 
After the battle of Shing-puh, the king thought 
of this, and sent to stop Tsze-yuh, telling him he 
should not put himself to death, but the message 
came too late (See on V. xxviii. 6). [The king 
also sent] to stop Tsze-se. He had attempted 
to hang himself, when the rope by which he was 
suspended broke. Just then the message arrived, 
and his suicide was stayed. After this Ch‘ing 
appointed him duke of Shang. Sailing down the 
Han and ascending the Kéang, he was about 
to enter Ying. The king was in his island 
palace, and seeing Tsze-se below, he was afraid, 
and refused an interview, but the other said, 
“Your servant [formerly] escaped dying, but 


there have been slanderers again saying that IL: 


am going to run away ;—I am coming back to 
die at the hands of the minister of Crime.” King 
Ch‘ing then made him director of the workmen; 
but after this he proceeded to plan with Tsze-kéa 
the death of king Muh, who heard of their 
design, and in the 5th month put them to death ; 
—both Tow E-shin and Chung-kwei (The above 
Tsze-kéa).’ 

Par. 4. See on II. 5. 

Par. 5. The Chuen says:—‘In autumn, in 
the 7th month, we made a covenant with the 
viscount of Soo, at Joo-leih, on account of the 


accession of king K‘ing.’ A viscount of Soo ap- | 


pears in the Chuen, after III. xix. 4, and on V.x. 
2. See the note on the latter paragraph. There 
the State of Wan or Soo is described as annihi- 


lated; but king Séang had probably restored it. | 


The viscount of Soo in the text would bea son of 
the one in duke He’s time. ‘The site of Joo-leih 
is not ascertained. 

Parr. 6,7. These two paragraphs are some- 
times edited as one, the reason, no doubt, being 








that the viscount of Ts‘oo’s halting at Keueh- 
mih was with a design against Sung, wasted by 
the incursion of the Teih. The Chuen says:— 
‘The marquis of Ch‘in and the earl of Ch‘ing 
had a meeting with the viscount of Ts‘oo in Seih; 
and in the winter, [the viscount] and the mar- 
quis of Ts‘ae halted at Keueh-mih, with the in- 
tention of thence attacking Sung. Hwa Yu- 
sze of Sung said [to the duke], “‘Ts‘oo wishes 
to display our weakness;—had we not better 
show first that we know it ourselves? Why 
must we let the viscount challenge us? We 
have no ability [to cope with him];—of what 
crime have the people been guilty [that you 
should involve them in hostilties?]” On this the 
duke went to meet the viscount, gave largess to 
his troops, and professed submission to his com- 
mands. He then led the way to hunt in Mang- 
choo. 

‘The duke of Sung led the party on the 
right, and the earl of Ch‘ing that on the 
left. Fuh-suy, duke of Ke-sze, was director 
of the hunt for the right, and Tsze-choo and 
Wan-che Woo-wei were directors for the left. 
Orders were given [to the princes present] 
to have their carriages yoked early in the morn- 
ing, and [for each] to carry an instrument for 
raising fire with him. The duke of Sung dis- 
obeyed [the latter of] these commands, on which 
Woo-wei caused his charioteer to be flogged, to 
show to all the hunt [the offence the duke had 
been guilty of]. Some one said to Tsze-chow 
(Woo-wei) that the ruler of a State ought not 
to be so disgraced; but he replied, “ Acting as 
my office requires of me, what have I to do with 
the position [of the offender]? As the ode 
says (She, LIL. iii. ode VI. 5), 


* He does not eject the hard 
Nor does he devour the soft;’ 


and again (She, III. ii. ode IX. 3), 


‘Give no indulgence to deceit and obse- 
quiousness, 

To make careful those who pay no regard 
to the rule.’ 


These passages show that one is not to shrink 
from dealing with the powerful. Dare I prefer 
the duties of my office to be thrown into disorder 
rather than to die?”’ 

Tso adds that the viscount of Keun withdrew 
secretly from this meeting at Keueh-mih. The 
site of that place dues not seem to be ascertained. 
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Eleventh year. 
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In the [duke’s] eleventh year, in spring, the viscount of 
Ts‘oo invaded Kéun. 

In summer, Shuh-chung P‘ing-sing had a meeting with 
Kéoh Keueh of Tsin in Shing-k‘wang. 

In autumn, the earl of Ts‘aou paid a court-visit to Loo. 

Duke Chwang’s son, Suy, went to Sung. 

The Teih made an incursion into Ts‘e. 

In winter, in the tenth month, on Kéah-woo, Shuh-sun 
Tih-shin defeated the Teih in Héen. 


VOL ¥Y, 33 
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Par, 1. Kéun (Kung-yang has Fy). was a | Shuh-héa was charioteer to Chwang-shuh [Tih- 


small State, whose lords were viscounts,—in 
the pres. dis. of Yun (A ) dept. Yun-yang, 
Hoo-pih. Its chief town was Seih-heueh 
G35 i): The last Chuen relates how the 


viscount of Kéun withdrew from the meeting at 
Keueh-mih; we have here his punishment. The 
Chuen says:—‘In spring, the viscount of Ts‘co 
invaded Keun, and Ch‘ing Ta-sin [Son of Ch‘ing 
Tih-shin, who was defeated at Shing-puh] 
defeated the army of Keun at Fang-choo. 
P‘wan Ts‘ung (See the Chuen on I. 10), again 
invaded Keun, and advanced as far as to Seih- 
heueh.’ 


Par. 2. Kung and Kuh have no Ah after 
KX and they have FE instead of tz. Shing 


k‘wang was in Sung,—30/e to the west of 


the city of Suy Chow (BE PH), in the 
dep. of Kwei-tih, Shuh-chung P‘Ang-sing 
is the Shuh-chung Hwuy-peh, whom we have 
met with in the Chuen more than once. He 
was the brother of Shuh-sun ih-shin, and son 
of Kung-sun Tsze, or Tac-pih, mentioned in the 
4th year of duke He;—see the note on I. 7, ‘The 
object of the meeting, Tso-she says, was to con- 
sult about the adhesion given in by several of 
the States to T's‘oo. The K‘ang-he editors 
observe that this is the first instance of a meet- 
ing by great officers of difft. States between 
themselves, to deliberate about public affairs ;— 
showing how the power was gradually sliding 
out of the hands of the princes of the States. 

Par. 3. This was a son of duke Kung, whose 
death and burial are chronicled in the 9th year. 
Tso observes that he was himself duke Wan, 
and this visit was on the occasion of his succeed- 
ing to the earldom, to have an interview with 
his neighbour. 

Par. 4. The Chuen says:—‘ Séang-chung 
went on this friendly visit to Sung, when he 
mentioned the case of Tang E-choo, [Sung’s] 
minister of Works (See VIII.8), and procured 
his restoration, taking occasion also to congra- 
tulate Sung on its not having suffered from the 
army of Ts‘oo,’ 

Par. 6. This Héen was in Loo,—difft. from the 
place of the same name in V.xiii.3. The 
Chuen sgys:—‘[The Teih of] Sow-mwan made 
an incursion into Ts‘e, and then came on to at- 
tack us. The duke consulted the tortoise-shell 
about sending Shuh-sun ‘lih-shin to pursue 
them, and received a favourable reply. How 





shin]; Méen Fang-sing was spearman on the 
right ; and Foo-foo Chung-sang went also in the 
same chariot. In winter, in the tenth month, 
on Keah-woo, the general defeated the Teih in 
Héen, and captured a giant called K‘éaou-joo. 
Foo-foo Chung-sing smote him in the throat with 
his spear, and killed him. They buried his 
head by the Tsze-keu gate, and the general 
named one of his sons, known afterwards as 
Seuen-pih, after him. 

‘Before this, in the time of duke Woo of Sung 
[Earlier than the period of the Ch‘un Tséw], 
the Sow-mwan invaded Sung, and the minister 
of Instruction, Hwang-foo Ch‘ung- shih led a force 
against them, with Urh Pan as his charioteer, 
Kung-tsze Kuh-sing the spearman on his right, 
and Néw-foo, the minister of Crime, in the same 
chariot. He defeated the Teih at Ch‘ang-k‘éw, 
and captured a giant, called Yuen-sze. The two 
[other officers], and Hwang-foo, were killed 


[eA 4g ZL. ay F ae HG ; bat I cannot 
suppose that the Kung-tsze Kuh-saing and Néw- 
foo were sons of Hwang-foo], and the duke of 
Sung rewarded Urh Pan with the revenues 
collected at one of the barrier gates, from 
which he was called Urh-mun. 

‘After this, when Tsin extinguished Loo, 
y ; in the 15th year of duke Seuen]}, Fun-joo, 


a younger brother of K‘éaou-joo, was taken. 

‘In the 2d year of duke Séang of Ts‘e [The 
16th of our duke Hwan], the Sow-mwan had in- 
vaded Ts‘e, when Ch‘ing-foo, a king’s son who was 
serving in Ts‘e, captured Yung-joo, a younger 
brother still, and buried his head by the north 
gate of Chow-show; and afterwards the people 
of Wei captured the third younger brother, 
Kéen-joo. After all these captures, the Sow- 
mwan became extinct.’ 

[Ying-tah says that all these stories about 
giants are to be doubted. Too gives the height 
of K‘éaou-joo as thirty cubits! In the ate, 
@ ae. f art. 15, there is a story about 


the people of Woo consulting Confucius about 
a large bone which they had found, which the 
sage pronounced to be that of a giant killed by 
the great Yu! He speaks there also of the 
‘long Teih’ of his days.]} : 

(The Chuen appends here :—‘ Choo-joo, the 
eldest son of [the earl of] Shing took his ease 
in Foo-chung; and the people of the State did 
not yield him obedience.’] 


Twelfth year. 
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[duke’s] twelfth year, in spring, in the king’s first 


month, the earl of Shing came a fugitive to Loo. 


visit. 


inquiries, 


~ coor) Or pf 2 bo 


The earl of Ke came to Loo on a court-visit. 

In the second month, on Kang-tsze, duke [He’s] daughter— 
the second one—died. 

In summer, a body of men from Ts‘o0 laid siege to Ch‘aou. 

In autumn, the viscount of Ting came to Loo on a court- 


The earl of Ts‘in sent Shuh to Loo on a mission of friendly 


In winter, in the twelfth month, on Mow-woo, the troops 


of Tsin and those of Ts‘in fought at Ho-k‘éuh. 
8 Ke-sun Hing-foo led a force, and walled Choo and Yun. 


Par. 1. For aly Kung-yang has JX. Shing, 
—see I.v.3. We have in this par. the sequel 
to the Chuen with which the last year concludes. 
Tso-she says here, ‘In the 12th year, in spring, 
the earl of Shing died, and the people raised 
another in his place. His eldest son then came 
a fugitive to Loo, surrendering to the duke the 
cities of Foo-chung and Shing-kwei. The duke 
met him with the honours due to the prince of 
a State;—which was contrary to rule. Hence 
the text calls him “earl of Shing,” nor does it 
mention the places he surrendered, in deference 
to him as a prince.’ 

In II. viii. 3, we read that Shing surrendered 
to Ts‘e, but that surrendering cannot have been 
equivalent to the extinction of the State, as 
Kung-yang supposes, else we should not read of 
it here. The account which Tso gives of the 
statement in the text, however, is much con- 
tested by the critics. Acc. to a rule, of which 
we have met with several instances, the son of 
the prince of a State, though succeeding quietly 
to his father, could not be named in the text by 
his title till a year had expired; and yet here is 
the son flying from the State, immediately 
after his father’s death, acting, moreover, a 
traitor’s part, and he is denominated ‘earl.’ 
Then, say the critics, a prince who has lost his 
State, is mentioned by his name, and there is 
no name here. The text is silent further about 
the fugitive’s treachery, in deference to him. 
What comes of all the canons about the ‘ praise’ 
and ‘condemnation’ which the structure of the 
paragraphs is supposed to convey ? 

Par. 2. In V. xxvii. 1, the prince of Ke ap- 
pears as viscount only. Here he has regained 
one degree of the former rank of the House. 
The Chuen says:—‘ This visit of duke Hwan of 


Ke was the first time he had been to the court 
of Loo since the duke’s accession. Moreover he 
[now] begged that the engagement between him 
and [duke He’s] second daughter might be at 
an end, while yet his intermarrying [with the 
House of Loo] should not be so ;—to which the 
duke agreed.’—See on next par. 

Par. 3. The Chuen continues:—‘In the 2d 
month, duke [He’s] second daughter died. Itis 
not said——“ of Ke,” because her engagement of 
marriage with the earl of Ke had been broken of. 
The terms “second daughter C54 i” tell 


that she was not a girl, [but had been betrothed].’ 
According then to Tso-she, this was the lady 
who had been engaged to the earl of Ke when 
his mother came to the court of Loo in the 31st 
year of duke He, seeking a wife for him. She 
had remained in Loo, as being too young to be 
married until this time; and the earl of Ke find- 
ing, when he came in the previous month to Loo, 
that she was ill, begged that his engagement 
with her might be considered at an end, and 
that he might have a younger sister instead. 
The K‘ang-he editors do not venture to reject 
this account of Tso, though they intimate their 
opinion that his identification of the lady is 
wrong, and that his view was constructed by 
himself in consequence of his connecting this 
paragraph and the former too closely together, 
Tso’s remark as to the force of the characters 


FL i Ido not understand. Too‘s explana- 
tion of it, that ‘the deaths of young princesses, 
who had not been engaged to be married were 


not recorded,’ would apply to the whole entry, 
and not to those terms. 
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As to the meaning of the -F- before Fl ii 


there is no consent of the critics. Kung-yang 
says the lady is so termed by way of distinction. 


G=4 th), as being duke WAn’s full sister, but 


how the marks such distinction it is diffi- 

cult to perceive. I can make nothing of it. 
Par. 4. Ch‘aou was a small State, lying be- 

tween Woo ( FA yand Ts‘oo. It has left its name 


in the pres. dis. of Ch‘aou, dep. Leu-chow, Gan- 
hwuy. The Chuen says:—‘On the death of 
Ta Sun-pih (Often mentioned before this in the 
Chuen as Ch‘ing Ta-sin ; the son of Ch‘ing Tih- 
shin, who was defeated at Shing-puh. The Ta 
(~) here, appearing as a surname J don’t un- 


derstand], chief minister of Ts‘oo, Ch‘ing Kéa 
took his place. [At this time] the difft. Shoo 
States, revolted from Ts‘oo; and in summer 
Tsze-k‘ung (the above Ch‘ing Kéa) seized P‘ing, 
viscount of Shoo, and the viscount of Tsung, 
and went on to lay siege to Ch‘aou.’ 

Par. 5. Tso observes that this was another 
case of a first court-visit to duke Wan. Ke 
Pun es AS ; Ming dyn., 1st half of 16th cen- 
tury) says that since the seizure of duke Séuen 
of Tang by Sung in the 19th year of duke He, 
the State had adhered to Sung; but that now, 
taking advantage of the troubles of Sung, it re- 
turned to its former preference for Loo. 


Par. 6. Kung-yang has 3K for hy The 
Chuen says:—*The earl of Ts‘in sent Se-k‘eih 
Shuh on this friendly mission, and to speak of his 
intention to invade Tsin. Séang-chung (Kung- 
teze Suy) declined to receive the jade symbol 
{which he had brought], saying, ‘ Your ruler, not 
forgetting the friendship between his father and 
us, has favoured Loo with this mission, giving 
its altars the assurance of his protecting and 
soothing care, and signalizing the importance 
of this mission with this grand instrument; but 
my ruler ventures to decline receiving it.” The 
other replied, “This poor instrument is not 
worth your declining it.’ Thrice, however, 
[Suy], as the host, refused it, and then the guest 
replied, “My ruler wishing to obtain the favour 
of the duke of Chow and [his son], the [first] 
duke of Loo, by his service of your prince, sent 
me, with this poor instrument of his fathers, 
to deliver it to you, the manager of this negotia- 
tion, to be an auspicious symbol for the con- 
firmation of our good agreement. It is to me 
the proof of my ruler’s commission to tie the 
bond of friendship between our two States. 
This is why I presume to deliver it to you.” 
Séang-chung said, “ Without superior men, can 
a ruler order his State? Yours is no unculti- 
vated State.” He then sent Shuh away with 
rich presents.’ 

(Se-k‘eih Shuh was one of the leaders of the 
army of Ts‘in in the expedition which terminated 
so fatally at Héaou;—see the Chuen at V. xxxiii. 


3. His present mission was part of a scheme, 
on the part of Ts‘in, to detach the States gener- 
ally from Tsin.] 


Par. 7. Ho-k‘éuh was in Tsin,—near the 
pres. dep. city of P‘oo-chow 6 HH). The 


Chuen says:—‘ Because of the affair at Ling-hoo 
VII. 5), this winter, the earl of Ts‘in invaded 

sin, and took Ke-ma. The troops of Tsin 
went out to meet him. Chaou Tun commanded 
the army of the middle, with Seun Lin-foo as 
assistant. Kéoh Keueh led the Ist army, with 
Yu Péen as assistant. Lwan Tun led the 3d 
army, with Seu Kéah as assistant. Fan Woo- 
seuh was charioteer [to Chaou Tun]; and in 
this order they followed the army of Ts‘in to 
Ho-kéuh. Yu Péen said, “Ts‘in cannot remain 
here long. Let us merely show a strong front, 
with deep entrenchments, and await his move- 
ments.” Chaou Tun followed this counsel. 
The troops of Ts‘in wished to fight, and the earl 
asked Sze Hwuy how a battle could be brought 
about. “Chaou Tun,” said Hwuy, “has recently 
brought out his adherent Yu Péen, and it must 
be he who has counselled this measure, in order 
to weary our army. [But] Tun has a cousin, 
named Ch‘uen, a son-in-law of the [late] mar- 
quis. Being a favourite, and young, he has 
not been employed in military affairs, but he is 
fond of showing his bravery and is excitable. 
He is angry, moreover, at Yu Péen’s being em- 
ployed as assistant-commander of the Ist army. 
If you send a small body of troops to flout [the 
army of Tsin], a battle may be brought about.” 
On this the earl prayed to the Ho with a pezh, 
about the battle [that would ensue]. 

‘In the 12th month, on Mow-woo, [a portion 
of] the army of Ts‘in made a sudden attack on 
Tsin’s lst army, [and retired], pursued by 
Chaou Ch‘uen, without his being able to over- 
take it. When he returned, he said, in anger, 
“We took our provisions in our bags, and 
donned our armour, surely to look for our 
enemies. What are we waiting for that we do 
not strike the enemy when he comes?” His 
officers said, “We are waiting for an opportuni- 
ty.’ “I do not know,” he replied, ‘their 
plans, but I will go forth alone;” and forth he 
went with his followers. Chaou Seuen (Tun) 
said, “If Ts‘in capture Ch‘uen, it will capture a 
high minister. If its army return with such a 
victory, what shall I have to show in return?” 
With this the whole army went forth to battle, 
when there ensued a gentle encounter, and then 
both sides drew off. 

‘A messenger from the army of Ts‘in came to 
that of Tsin at night with a warning challenge, 
saying, “The soldiers of our two armies are not 
yet satisfied ;—please let us see one another to- 
morrow.” Yu Péen said to Tun, “The messenger’s 
eyes kept moving about, and his words were 
incoherent; they are afraid of us, and will be 
going off. If we attack them at the Ho, we are 
sure to defeat them. Seu Shin and Chaou Ch‘nen 
[went and] cried out, at the gate of the entrench- 
ments, “While the dead and the wounded 
are not gathered in, to abandon them is not kind. 
Not to wait for the stipulated time, but to attack 
men while they are in a perilous position, is not 
brave.” The design was consequently abandon- 
ed, and in the night the army of Ts‘in withdrew, 
made an incursion into Tsin in another direction, 
and entered Héa. 
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= AK: by ‘the 


; Py 
T have translated =] XK: 


troups of Tsin and those of Ts‘in.” The K‘ang- 


he editors hold that the simple 


is condem- 


natory of both the hostile States, especially as 
there is no yi2 between the phrases. 


Par. 8. Be see ITI. xxix. 5. 
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the pres. dis. of E-shwuy ( Wr JX) dep. E-chow. 


Loo now walled them as a precaution against 
attempts on the part of Keu. ‘Tso-she says the 
thing is recorded to show ‘the timeliness of the 
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| proceeding. 
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2 In summer, in the fifth month, on Jin-woo, Soh, marquis 


of Ch‘in, died. 


3 K‘eu-seu, viscount of Choo, died. 
4 From the first month it did not rain till autumn, in the 


seventh month. 


5 The roof of the permanent shrine-house went to ruin. 

6 In winter, the duke went to Tsin; and the marquis of 
Wei had a meeting with him in Tak. 

7 The Teih made an incursion into Wei. 

8 In the twelfth month, on Ke-ch‘ow, the duke and the 
marquis of Tsin made a covenant. The duke was 
returning from Tsin, when the earl of Ching had a 
meeting with him in Fei. 


Par. 1. [The Chuen appends here that this ' 


spring, the marquis of Tsin sent Chen Kéa to 
reside in Héa, to guard all the border of T‘aou- 
lin.] 

Par. 9. [The Chuen enters here the following 


narratie about the affairs of Tsin:—‘ The people | 


Tsin were distressed by the use which Ts‘in | ‘ 
of Tin: 7 y | I's‘in], on the pretence that he had revolted 


made of Sze Hwuy; and this summer, the six 
high ministers had a meeting together about 
the subject in Choo-fow. Chaou Séuen said, 


“Hwuy of Suy [Suy was the name of the town | 


whence Sze Hwuy had derived his revenue] is 
in Ts‘in, and Kéa Ke is among the Teih; dif- 
ficulties come upon us every day in consequence ; 
—what is to be done?” The officer Hwan [who 
had had the command] of the Middle column 
[This was Seun Lin-foo, who had received com- 


42 . 
mand of the mA SJ one of the five armies of 
i : A 
Tsin; sce on V. xxxi. 6. Hy is nearly 
equivalent to a surname. Hwan was Lin-foo’s 


posthumous title.] begged that Kéa Ke might | 


be recnled, saying he would manage their exter- 
nal affairs [with the Teih]. and out of regard 
to the old services [of his family]. Kéoh Ch‘ing 


said, “ KGa Ke is too insubordinate, and he was 
guilty of a great crime. He is not like Hwuy 
of Suv, who maintains his self respect even in a 
mean. position, is mild and not insubordinate, and 


| whose wisdom fits him for employment. More- 


over, Hwuy liad committed no crime.” On this, 
[it was resolved] to send Show-yu of Wei [to 


; with the city and lands of Wei, to beguile Sze 





i 





Hwuy [back to Tsin]. They-accordingly seized 
his family in Tsin, and made him abscond at 
night. 

[Having got to Ts‘in}, he begged to transfer 
his allegiance to it, and the earl accepted his 
offer. At the court of Ts‘in, he trod on Sze 
Hwuy’s foot [To give him a hint of his object]. 
The earl took post with a force on the west of 
the Ho, and the men of Wei were on the east. 
Show-yu then said, “Let me beg the company 
of some man from the east who will be able to 
speak with my officers, so that I may go before 
with him.” Sze Hwuy was appointed to go, 
but he refused, saying, “ The people of Tsin are 
tigers and wolves. If they prove false to their 
word, your servant will dic [there]. and my wife 
and children will be put to death [here]. There 


{Kéoh Kéuch; Wk was his posthumous title] | will nothing, morcover, be gained by your lordship; 
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and regrets [for the whole thing] will be of no 
avail.” The earl said, “If they prove false to 
their word, I swear by the waters of the Ho, 
that I will send your family back to Tsin.” On 
this, Sze Hwuy went with Show-yu. [As he 
was going], Jaou Chaou (an officer of Ts‘in) 
presented to him a whip, saying, “Do not say 
that there are no men in Ts‘in. [You get away |, 
because my counsel has not at this time been fol- 
lowed.” When they had crossed the Ho, the men 
of Wei [received them] with a shout, and 
returned ; but Ts‘in sent Hwuy’s family back to 
Tsin. Some [of his surname] who remained 
there took the surname of Léw.’] 


Par. 3. Kuh-léang has $ ie instead of 


a ee The Chuen says:—‘ Duke Win (Win 
was K‘eu-seu’s posthumous title) consulted the 
tortoise-shell about changing his capital to Yih. 
The officer [of divination] said, “The removal 
will be advantageous to the people, but not to 
their ruler.” The viscount said, “ If it be advant- 
ageous to the people, that will be advantageous 
to me. When Heaven produced the people, it 
appointed for them rulers for their profit. 
Since the people are to get advantage {from 
the removal], I shall share in it.” His attend- 
ants said, “If your life may so be prolonged, 
why should you not decide not to remove?” 
He said, “My appointment is for the nourishing 
of the people; my death sooner or later has a 
[fixed] time. If the people are to be benefited, 
let us remove, and nothing could be more for- 
tunate.” The capital was accordingly removed 
to Yih; and in the 5th raonth [of this year, 5 
years after his accession], duke Wan died. The 
superior man may say that he knew (the secret 
of} life.’ 

Par. 4. See X.4, and I. 5. 

Par. 5. The text here adopted is that of 
Kung-yang. Kuh-léang has Kk Se, and the 
same is found in the Chuen. Kung says :—‘ By 

is meant the shrine-house of the [first] 
duke of Loo. That of the duke of Chow was 


called Ik EGE that of the duke of Loo [Pih- 
k‘in, son of the duke of Chow], {H* ‘3% ; those 
of other dukes were simply called ee. The 
name {ie Re indicates that from generation 


“ 


to generation the spirit-tablet of Pih-k‘in was 
not removed.’ While Kuh-léang has Kk and 


not {iE he yet distinguishes between Kk Bh 
the temple of the duke of Chow, and Ik RR, 
that of Pih-k‘in, agreeing so far with Kung- 
yang. And k and TH are often inter- 


changed, especially in the phrases k -F- and 


{H- -¥-. Perhaps Tso-she was of the same 
opinion, for he simply says that ‘the roof of the 

A went to pieces, and the fact was re- 
corded, because of the want of reverent atten- 
tion [to the structure] which was implied in it. 


Too Yu, however, explains the Kk R by I 


Whosesoever the shrine-house was, the 
fact of its roof going to ruin showed great care- 
lessness on the part of the duke and his officers, 
—great carelessness where they might have 
been expected to be most careful. 


Parr. 6,8. In p.6, Kung-yang wants the mS 

after ¢. In p.8 both Kung and Kuh omit 
wa 

the rN before 353. For AE Kung has ZE. 


Where Tah was is not ascertained. Fei was in 
Ch‘ing,—25 Je east of the pres. dis. city of Sin- 
Ch‘ing, dep. K‘ae-fung. 

The Chuen says:—‘In winter, the duke went 
to Tsin, paying a court visit, and renewing his 
covenant with the marquis. The marquis of 
Wei had a meeting with the duke at Tah, and 
begged his mediation to make peace with Tsin; 
as he was returning, the earl of Ch‘ing met him 
at Fei, and begged from him a similar service. 
The duke accomplished the thing for them both. 
The earl of Ch‘ing and he feasted at Fei, when 
Tsze-kea (an officer of Ch‘ing) sang the Hung 
yen (She, II. iii. ode VII.). Ke Wan (an officer 
of Loo) said, “My ruler has his share in that,” 
and he sang the Sze yueh (She, II.v. ode X.). 
T'sze-kéa then sang the 4th stanza of the Ts‘ae 
ch‘e (She, I. iv. ode X.), and Ke Win responded 
with the 4th of the 7's‘ae we (She, II. i. ode VIL). 
The earl of Ch‘ing then bowed his thanks to 
the duke, and the duke returned the bow, 
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In his fourteenth year, in spring, in the king’s first month, 


A body of men from Choo invaded our southern border; 
[and] Shuh P‘ang-sing led a force, and invaded Choo. 
In summer, in the fifth month, on Yih-hae, P‘wan, mar- 


XIV. 1 
the duke arrived from Tsin. 
2 
3 
quis of Ts‘e, died. 
4 


In the sixth month, the duke had a meeting with the 


duke of Sung, the marquis of Ch‘in, the marquis of 
Wei, the earl of Ch‘ing, the baron of Heu, the earl of 


Ts‘aou, and Chaou 


Tun of Tsin; [and] on Kwei-yéw 


they made a covenant together in Sin-shing. 
5 In autumn, in the seventh month, there was a comet, 
which entered the Northern Bushel. 


“1 oO 


The duke arrived from the meeting. 
The people of Tsin undertook to establish Tséeh-tsze 


as viscount of Choo, but did not do so. 
8 In the ninth month, on Kéah-shin, Kung-sun Gaou died 


in Ts‘e, 


9 Shang-jin, a son of duke [Hwan] of Ts‘e, murdered his 


ruler, Shay. 


10 Tsze-gae of Sung came to Loo, a fugitive. 

11 In winter, the earl of Shen went to Ts‘e; and the people 
of T's‘e seized him and held him prisoner. 

12 The people of Ts‘e [also] seized the second daughter of 
our house, who was there, and held her prisoner. 
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Par. 1. [The Chuen appends here:—‘ This 
spring, king K‘ing died. Yueh, duke of Chow, 
and Wang-sun Soo were contending which should 
get the government into his hands; and therefore 
no intelligence of the event came officially 
to Loo. The deaths of kings and princes of 
States which were not announced were not 
recorded, and the same rule obtained in regard 
to events prosperous or calamitous;—as a 
method of reproving the want of reverence im- 
plied [in not making those communications ].’] 

Par. 2. The Chuen says:—‘On the death of 
duke Wan of Choo [See XIII. 3], the duke sent 
his condolences by an officer, who did not behave 
respectfully ; and a body of troops from Choocame 
to punish [the slight], and invaded our southern 
border. In consequence of this, Hwuy-pih in- 
vaded Choo.’ Shuh P‘dng-siing is the same as 
the Shuh-chung P‘ing-sang of XI. 2. 

Par. 3. This P‘wan—duke Ch‘aou—had made 
himself marquis of Ts‘e, in the 28th year of 
duke He, by the murder of the son of his 
brother, duke Héaou. The Chuen says:—‘A 
second daughter of one of our dukes was the 
wife of duke Ch‘aou of Ts‘e, and bore him Shay. 
She was not a favourite with him, however, and 
Shay was devoid of any dignity. Shang-jin, a 
son of duke [Hwan], gave frequent largesses to 
the people, and collected about him many 
followers. When he had exhausted his own 
resources, he borrowed from the duke and 
[various] officers [for the same purpose]. In 
summer, in the 5th month, duke Ch‘aou died, 
and Shay succeeded him.’ 

Par. 4. Sin-shing was in Sung,—in the south- 
west of the pres. dis. of Shang-k‘éw, dep. Kwei- 
tih. For the phrase }j¥ Ba, see on IIT. xvi. 4. 


The use of it here is favourable to the view of 
its meaning given there by Tso-she. He says 
here that this meeting and covenant were to 
celebrate the submission [to Tsin] of the States 
which had [for a time] followed Ts‘oo, and to 
consult about Choo. 

[The Chuen appends here about Ts‘e:—‘In 
autumn, in the 7th month, on the night of Yih- 
maou, Shang-jin of Ts‘e murdered Shay, and 
offered to yield the State to [his own elder 
brother], Yuen. Yuen said, “ You have been 
seeking it for a long time. JI can serve you; 
but you are not the man in whom to awaken 
further dissatisfaction and resentment. Would 
you in that case spare me? Take you the 
marquisate.’] 


Par. 5. Fe pase FE: ‘a comet.’ The 


meaning of FA is variously explained. K‘ung 
Ying-tah says the comet is so called from the re- 
semblance of its motion to that of a broom CE 


Je SS FW te EP. Then as a broom 


sweeps away what is old to give place to some- 
thing new, a comet is supposed to presage 
changes. With regard to this comet, the Chuen 
relates that Shuh-fuh, the historiographer of 
the Interior, of Chow, said, ‘In not more than 
7 years, the rulers of Sung, Ts‘e, and Tsin will 
all die amidst the disorder of their States.’ The 
‘Northern Bushel’ is Ursa Major. 


Par. 7. For +# Kung has He. The Chuen 
says:—‘ The first wife of duke Wan of Choo was 


a Kéang’of Ts‘e, who bore to him [K‘woh-tseu, 
who became] duke Ting. His second wife was 
a Ke of Tsin, who bore to him Tséeh-tsze. On 
his death, the people of Choo raised K‘woh-tseu 
to his father’s place, and Ts&eh-tsze fled to Tsin. 
Chaou Tun of Tsin then undertook, with the 
armies of several of the States,—a force [in all] 
of 800 chariots,—to place him in the marquisate. 
But the people of Choo refused to receive him, 
saying, “‘ K‘woh-tseu is the son of [Kéang of] 
Ts‘e, and the elder of the two.” Chaou Séuen 
said, “They have reason for their refusal; and if 
we do not accept it, our conduct will be of evil 
omen.” He accordingly returned to Tsin.’ 


The K‘ang-he editors say that the concluding 


words of the par.— A CJ Hy—are expres- 


sive of approbation, and the XK in 2S A of 


condemnation. We can see that if the under- 
taking were bad, then its abandonment was 
good and right; but the approbation is not in 
the characters, but in the fact. There is diffi- 


culty with the A; as according to the Chuen 


the forces of many States took part in the ex- 
pedition. To be sure they were all engaged in 
it in the interest and at the summons of Tsin; 


2A 
and therefore I prefer to translate r= A here 


by ‘the people of Tsin,’ rather than by ‘an 
officer of Tsin,’ or ‘a body of troops from Tsin.” 

{The Chuen appendshere twonarratives. The 
1st continues that after par. 1:—‘The duke of 
Chow and Wang-sun Soo being about to argue 
their differences before Tsin, the [new] king 
turned against Wang-sun Soo, and sent the 
minister Yin aud T‘an K‘e to explain the case of 
the duke of Chow. Chaou Seuen pacified the 
royal House, and brought the parties to their 
former relations.’ 

The 2d is about the affairs of Ts‘oo:—‘On 
the accession of king Chwang [Son of king Muh], 
Tsze-k‘ung and P‘wan T's‘ung, intending to 
surprise the various Shoo States, appointed Kung- 
tsze Séeh, and Tsze-e, to remain in charge [of the 
govt. ], while they themselves invaded Shoo-léaou. 
These two officers, however, made an insurrec- 
tion, proceeded to wall Ying, and employed a 
ruffian to kill Tsze-k‘ung, who returned without 
succeeding in that attempt. In the 8th month, 
they carried off the viscount, intending to go to 
Shang-meih; but Ts‘ih-le of Leu and Shuh-keun 
beguiled them [to Leu], and put them to death,-— 
both Tow K‘ih [Tsze-e], and Kung-tsze Séeh. At 
an earlier time, Tow K‘ih had been a prisoner in 
Ts‘in, which sent him, after the defeat at Héaou, 
back to Ts‘oo, to ask fur a settlement of its dif- 
ferences with that State. This was effected, 
but he did not get his wish (in the shape of re- 
ward). Kung-tsze Séeh had sought the office 
of chief minister, but did not obtain it. These 
were the reasons why the two raised an insur- 
rection.’] 

Par. 8. The Chuen says:—* When Muh-pih 
[went to Kew], following the lady Sze [See the 
Chuen on VIII. 6], they in Loo made his son 
Wan-pih [The Kuh in the Chuen on J. 3] head 
of the clan [in his room]. He begat two sons 
in Keu, and then he asked to be allowed 
to return to Loo, getting Wan-pih to make 
intercession for him. Séang-chung [agreed to 
his return] on condition that he should not 
appear in the court, which condition he ac- 
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cepted, returning to Loo, and not leaving his 
own house. After three years, however, he 
again went to Keu, taking all his household 
with him. W&n-pih fell ill, and begged [the 
duke] that [his brother] No might succeed 
him, as his son was still young; which was 
granted. This No was Hwuy-shuh. Again 
Muh-pih begged to be allowed to return once 
more to Loo, backing his application with large 
bribes. Hwuy-shuh also interceded for him; and 
the thing was conceded; but, when he was about 
to come, in the 9th month he died in Ts‘e. 
PH way-shuh} announced his death, and asked 
eave to bury him [with the honours of a high 
minister]; but this was refused.’ 

Par. 9. The murder of Shay took place in 
the 7th month [See the Chuen after par. 4], but 
it is supposed that no communication about it 
was received from Ts‘e until now; and the fact 
is recorded under the date at which the informa- 
tion arrived. The Chuen says:—‘ The people of 
Ts‘e having settled [the succession of] duke E 
(Shang-jin], they sent to Loo to announce the 
troubles which they had had. Hence we have 
the record under the 9th month. Duke E’s 
brother Yuen, dissatisfied with his administra- 
tion of the government, never spoke of him as 
“The duke,” but as “So and so, No. 6.” 

The critics are perplexed by Shay’s being here 
denominated ruler, seeing the year in which 
his father died had not expired. Too, Maou 
K‘e-ling, and others, argue that five months had 
elapsed since duke Ch‘aou’s death, and that 
he was buried, and that therefore Shay might 


now be styled ‘ruler (A ;’ but they do not 
take into consideration that Shay was murdered 
in the 7th month. Another perplexity arises 
here from Shang-jin being mentioned with his 
rank of ‘duke’s son ;’—see on I. iv. 2. 


Par. 10. The Chuen says:—‘Kaou Gae of 
Sung was the border-warden of Séaou, and was 
appointed a high minister. Disapproving of 
the duke of Sung, he left the State, and then 
came a fugitive to Loo. His appearing in the 
text as “‘Tsze-gae” is in honour of him.’ To 
this criticism on the designation the K‘ang-he 
editors make some demur. 

Parr. 11,12. These two paragraphs have oc- 
casioned much perplexity and controversy. 
Duke Ch‘aou of Ts‘e had been a son-in-law of 
Loo. His wife, it is understood, was the ‘2d 
daughter of the House of Loo,’ in p. 12,—the 
mother of the murdered Shay, and whom Loo 
now wished to rescue from Ts‘e. 

The Chuen says:—‘ Séang-chung sent an an- 
nouncement to the king, begging that of his 
favour he would require Ts‘e to deliver up Ch‘aou 
Ke, saying, “ Having killed the son, what use 
have they for the mother? Let us receive her, 
and deal with her guilt.” In winter, the earl of 
Shen went to Ts‘e, and begged that they would 
give up the lady; but they seized and held him 
as a prisoner, doing the same also with her.’ 

Here Tso-she understands Fe 4 H. as in ITT. 
i.8, which see. The K‘ang-he editors, agreeing 
with the majority of the critics that Feb 44 
was an officer of Loo, reject here altogether Tso- 
she’s narrative. The views of Kung and Kuh, 
that Shen Pih had a criminal intrigue with the 
lady, they reject on other grounds. I think, 
however, Tso-she’s view is correct. 

As to -F- FL i, —see on XII.3. The 
lady here of course is difft. from the one whose 
death is there recorded. Their being desig- 
nated in the same way is certainly perplexing; 
and we do not know enough about them to ex- 
plain and reconcile satisfactorily the two texts. 
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In the [duke’s] fifteenth year, in spring, Ke-sun Hang-foo 
went to Tsin. 

In the third month, Hwa-sun, minister of war, of Sung, 
came and made a covenant. 

In summer, the earl of ‘[s‘aou came to Loo on a court- 
visit. 

The people of Ts‘e sent back to Loo the coffin of Kung- 
sun Gaou. 

In the sixth month, on Sin-ch‘ow, the first day of the 
moon, the sun was eclipsed. Drums were beaten, and 
victims were offered at the altar of the land. 

The earl of Shen arrived from Ts‘e. 

Kéoh Keueh of Tsin led a force and invaded Ts‘ae; and 
on Mow-shin, he entered [the capital of] Ts‘ae. 

In autumn, a body of men from Ts‘e made an incursion 
into our western borders. 

Ke-sun Hang-foo went to Tsin. 

In winter, in the eleventh month, [many of] the States 
made a covenant at Hoo. 

In the twelfth month, an officer of Ts‘e came to Loo with 
the second daughter of our House. 

The marquis of Ts‘e made an incursion into our western 
borders, and then proceeded to invade Ts‘aou, entering 
within the outer suburbs of-its capital. 


03 


Tso-she says that this mission was ' minister of War, of Sung ”—to do him honour. 


on account of [the injury done by Ts‘e to] the | The duke was going to feast along with him, 


earl of Shen, and the second daughter of the 


but he declined the honour, saying, “ Your lord- 


kK : ship’ ; Tuh, was a 
f Loo. The duke thought that the fear ship’s former servant, my ancestor ,_We 
a Tein might influence Ts‘e more than the | criminal with duke Shang of Sung (See II. ii. 1). 


king’s authority. 
Par. 2. 


His name is in the records of all the States. 


The Chuen says:—‘ Hwa Ngow of | Charged as I am with his sacrifices, dare I dis- 


‘ I i t me receive your 
Sung came to Loo and made a covenant, accom- | grace your lordship [so]? Le 

panied by the officers of his department. The | commands from one of your officers of the ue 
text speaks of him with his office—“ Hwa-sun, ' below that of a high minister.” The people o 





Year XVI. 


Loo considered him [in this speech] to be 
respectful and exact.’ 

Hwa Ngow was, no doubt, made minister of 
War in Sung, after the death of duke Ch‘aou’s 
brother, Gang, as related in the Chuen on VIII. 


8. The R is here added to his surname just 


as we have in Loo aw Be, &e. As 
he is not said in the text to have been sent 
fi) on the mission by the duke of Sung, the 


critics discuss the point, very fruitlessly, whether 
he came to Loo as an envoy, or on his own 
motion. 

Par. 3. Tso-she says, on this par., that ‘it 
was an ancient regulation that the princes of 
States should interchange these court-visits 
once in 5 years, in order to their better observ- 
ance of the king’s commands.’ But the subject 
of such visits is involved in obscurity. See on 
I. xi. 1. 

Par. 4. On p.8 of last year it was stated that 
the duke refused permission to have the body of 
Gaou brought to Loo to be buried. Here we find 
that the thing was finally brought about. The 
Chuen says:—‘ Some one in Ts‘e gave counsel in 
regard to the circumstances of the Mang family 
[The descendants of K‘ing-foo, the Chung-sun 
clan, were sometimes called the Mang and the 


M&ng-sun Ge FG. IRF saying, “[The 


House of] Loo and you are of kin. Get the coffin 
all ready with its decorations, and place it in 
T‘ang-fow. Loo will be sure [to wish] to take it 
away.” This counsel was taken, and the com- 
mandant of Péen sent word to the court [of where 
the coffin was]. Hwuy-shuh, still with all the 
symbols of deepest sorrow, took the opportunity 
to prosecute his [former] request, and stood in 
the court to await the duke’s commands. ‘The 
duke granted his request, when he took the 
coffin, and went through the ceremony of en- 
shrouding the body {in the grand chamber of 
the Mang family]. An officer of ‘I's‘e escorted 
the coffin, What the text says, that an officer 
of Ts‘e brought the coffin of Kung-sun Gaon, 
was recorded out of regard to the Mang family, 
and its consanguinity with the ducal House. 
The burial was after the example of that of 
Kung-chung (K‘ing-foo; with inferior honours 
to those due to a high minister). Shing Sze, 
(Gaou’s first wife) did not go to see the coffin, 
but wept inside the screen in the hall. Séang- 
chung wished not to weep, but Hwuy-pih said 
to him, “ With the mourning there is an end of 
one’s [living] relationship. Although you [and 
he] could not [be on good terms] before, you 
may be so now that he is gone. ‘he historio- 
grapher Yih said, ‘Brethren should display 
all the beauty [of kindly regard], relieving one 


another’s wants, congratulating in prosperity,” 


condoling in calamity, in sacrificing reverent, 
in mourning really sad. Although they may 
unable to agree, they do not abandon the 
relative affection which should subsist between 
them.’ Do not you, Sir, fail in this point j--why 
should you cherish such resentment?” Séang- 
chung was pleased, and conducted all his brethren 
to weep for Gaou. 
‘Years after, Gaou’s two sons came [from 
Keu] to Loo, when the affection of Mang Héen 
‘he grandson of Gaou, and son of Wan-pih, 
hung-shuh Méih, then Head of the family] for 
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them became spoken of through the State. Some 
one slandered them to him, saying that they would 
killhim. He told this to Ke Wan; and the two 
young men [having heard of it], said, “His love 
for us is well known, and it is talked of that we 
mean to kill him. Would this not be far from 
what is right? Itis better that we should die 
than beconsidered so far removed from propriety.” 
One of them, accordingly, died, defending the 
gate of Kow-ming, and the other died, defending 
the gate of Le-k‘éw,’ 

Par. 5. This eclipse took place at sunrise, on 
April 20th, B. C. 611. On the ceremonies 


which were pow observed— By, A rE ag 


ni -—Tso-she remarks that they were ‘con- 


trary to rule,’ adding, ‘On occasion of an 
eclipse of the sun, the son of Heaven should not 
have his table spread so full as ordinarily, and 
should have drums beaten at the altar of the 
land, while princes of States should present of- 
ferings of silk at the altar of the land, and have 
drums beaten in their courts;—thus showing 
how they serve the Spirits, teaching the people 
to serve their ruler, and exhibiting the different 
degrees of observance. Such was the way of an- 
tiquity.’ 

The text here, with the exception of the name 
of the day, is the same as that in the account 
of the eclipse in III. xxv.3. ‘T'so-she there says 
that the ceremonies were ‘unusual;’ here, that 
they were ‘contrary to rule. The K‘ang-he 
editors explain the difference of these criticisms 
by saying that the ‘6th month’ in IIL. xxv.3 isa 
mistake for the 7th month, while the 6th month 
of the text is correct. Now the 6th month of 
Chow was the 4th month of Héa, or the Ist 
month of the natural summer, when according 
to Tso-she, the ceremonies mentioned in the 
Chuen were appropriate. In the eclipse of 
duke Chwang, they were ‘ unusual;’ the month 
was not the time for them. In this eclipse of 
duke Wan, they would have been right, if they 
had only been performed ‘according to rule.’ 
Perhaps this is a correct explanation of the dif- 
ference of 'I'so-she’s decisions in the two cases ;— 
ingenious it certainly is. But see what I have 
said on III. xxv.3 about the distinction which 
Tso would make out between eclipses in the Ist 
month of summer, and at other times. 


Par. 6. Here we have 44 again, and 


the par. is appealed to as decisive of the ques- 
tion about the individual so described, whether 
he belonged to Chow or to Loo. Evidently, it 
is said, he belonged to Loo. Ordinarily the return 
of officers from their missions was not chroni- 
cled. The only exception was in the case of 
such as had been seized and imprisoned in the 
exercise of their functions. We have two cases 
in point, in X.xiv.1, and xxiv.2; and here in 
the text is a third. The argument cannot be 
lightly set aside ; but why should not the king’s 
commissioner, who had endured on behalf of 


Loo as i H had done, go to that State on 


his liberation, and be received by the duke in 
the ancestral temple. Such a visit perhaps was 
necessary in order to the liberation of Loo’s 
daughter, which is related in the 11th paragraph. 
Tso-she says here:—‘ The people of Ts‘e granted 
what the earl of' Shen requested, and liberated 
him, that he might come to Loo, and report 
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the fulfilment of his mission. The language of 
the text—‘ The earl of Shen came from Ts‘e ’—is 
modelled to honour him.’ 

Par. 7. The Chuen says:—‘Ts‘ae took no 
part in the covenant at Sin-shing [See p. 4 of 
last year], and now Kéoh Keveh, with the Ist 
and 3d armies, invaded Ts‘ae, saying, ‘“‘Our 
ruler is young;—we must not dally over our 
work.” On Mow-shin, he entered [the capital 
of] Ts‘ae, obliged [the marquis] to make a 
covenant with him close by the wall, and re- 
turned.’ Tso-she adds that when a State was 
[entirely] conquered, [the conquerors] were said 
to ‘extinguish it,’ and when a great city was 
taken, they were said to ‘enter it.’ 

The form of this par. indicates two operations 
on the part of the general of Tsin; first the 
invasion, and next, when that failed to produce 
the submission of T‘sae, the capture of its 
capital. 

Parr. 8, 9. Tso-she connects these two para- 
graphs together, saying that Hang-foo’s visit 
to 'T'sin was to inform that leading State of the 
injury received from Ts‘e. 

Par. 10. Hoo,—see VII.8. The Chuen says: 
—‘In winter, in the 11th month, the marquis of 
Tsin, the duke of Sung, the marquis of Wei, the 
marquis of Ts‘ae, the marquis of Ch‘in, the earl 
of Ch‘ing, the baron of Heu, and the earl of 
Ts‘aou, made a covenant at Hoo, renewing that 
at Sin-shing, and to consult about invading Ts‘e. 
The people of Ts‘e bribed the marquis of Tsin, 
and he returned without doing anything against 
that State. At this time the duke was not 
present at the meeting because of his difficulties 
with Ts‘e. The text says that “the princes 
covenanted at Hoo, [without specifying them].” 
because they were able to do nothing.’ This is 
Tso’s judgment, and may be questioned. He 
adds, ‘In general, on occasions of meetings of 
the States, when the duke of Lov was not present, 
the names are not specified, to conceal the duke’s 
remissness! When he was present, and yet the 


names are not specified, it is because he came 
late!’ 

Par. 11. Tso says that Ts‘e thus sent the 
lady to Loo at last, ‘because of the king,’ t.e., 
in deference to his request or requirement. 

Par. 12. The Chuen says that the former 
part of this paragraph tells the inability of the 
other States [to control Ts‘e]; and the movement 
of Ts‘e against T's‘aou was to punish it because of 


the earl’s visit to Loo (in p.8). 7P]f is defined 


as a Eig ‘the extension of the suburbs. 
Léw Ch‘ang observes that to penetrate thus far 
was nearly to enter the city itself ec mY A). 
The Chuen continues:—‘Ke Wan said, “The 
marquis of Ts‘e will not escape his doom. 
Himself regardless of propriety, he punishes 
those who observe it, saying, ‘Why do you 
practise that rule?’ [Now], propriety is to 
express accordance with Heaven; it is the way 
of Heaven. He sets himself against Heaven, 
and goes to punish others [for obeying it];—it 
will be hard for him to escape his doom. The 
ode says (She, IT. iv. ode X. 3), 


‘Why do ye not stand in awe of one another? 
Ye do not stand in awe of Heaven.’ 


The superior man does not oppress the young or 
the mean, because he stands in awe of Heaven. 
It is said in the Praise-songs of Chow (She, IV. 
i. [i.] VII.), 


‘IT revere the majesty of Heaven, 
And for ever preserve its favour.’ 


By villainy he got his State. Though he were 
to try to keep it by all the rules of propriety, 
without the fear of Heaven, how can he preserve 
himself? I fear he would not be able to do so. 
Doing many things contrary to those rules, he 
cannot live [long].”’ 
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fe ee RX A FE BA ih 
<<. m R 
ha oA GB <, 


In the [duke’s] sixteenth year, in spring, Ke-sun Hiang- 


foo had a meeting with the marquis of Ts‘e in Yang- 
kuh; but the marquis would not make a covenant 


with him. 


2 In summer, in the fifth month, the duke for the fourth 
time did not give audience to his ministers on the 

3 first day of the moon. 
8 In the sixth month, on Mow-shin, duke [Chwang’s] son, 
Suy, and the marquis of Ts‘e, made a covenant in Se- 


k‘éw. 


or, Ma 


In autumn, in the eighth month, on Sin-we, [duke He’s] 
wife, the lady Kéang, died. 

[The duke] pulled down the tower of Ts‘euen. 

A force from Ts‘oo, one from Ts‘in, and one from Pa, 


extinguished Yung. 


~~ 


In winter, in the eleventh 11onth, the people of Sung 


murdered their ruler, Ch‘oo-k‘éw. 


Par. 1. The Chuen says:—‘ In the Ist month 
of this year, [Loo] and Ts‘e agreed to be at 
peace, and the duke being ill, he sent Ke Wan to 
have a meeting with the marquis of Ts‘e in 
Yang-kuh. Ke Wan requested a covenant, but 
the marquis was unwilling to make one, and 
said, “Allow me to wait till your ruler is 
better.”’ It is to be understood that the mar- 
quis of Ts‘e did not believe that the duke was 
really ill; and many of the critics suppose that 
the illness was in some measure at least feigned. 
Yang-kuh—see V. iii. 5. 

Par.2. Tso says that this neglect of the 
duties of the Ist day of the moon was owing 


to the duke’s illness, The phrase me Hy isa 


pregnant one. Acc. to Maou, the first day of 
the moon was inaugurated by the sacrifice of a 
sheep in the ancestral temple, after which the 
prince announced to his ancestors the arrival of 
the day, according to the calendar which he had 
received from the king, and asked their permis- 
sion to go on to the duties of the month. All 


this was called HE. HH. When these cere- 
monies were over, he proceeded to give audience 
to his ministers, and arrange, so far as could be 
done, for the business of the month, and this was 


called me pi and Fs iA. From the 2d 


month to the 5th this business had now been 
left undischarged. I do not see why we should 
not simply receive the reason assigned for it 
by T'so-she; but the critics are as unbelieving 
in the duke’s illness as the marquis of Ts‘e 
was. Kaou K‘ang says that if the non-ob- 
gservance was from illness, it was nothing ex- 
traordinary, and would not have been recorded; 
—-the real reason was the duke’s indolence, and 
inattention to the duties of his position. Hwang 








Chung-yen Gi Ah TR ; Sung dyn., Ist half 
of 13th century) even finds in the text an in- 
timation that for 4 months on end the duke had 
neglected all the affairs of the govt. 


Par. 8. For Eel Kung-yang has RB. and 
Kuh-léang has Bip. Se-k‘éw was in Ts‘e,— 
somewhere in the pres. dis. of Tung-o ol 
fay ), dep. T’ac-gan. 


The Chuen says that the covenant was 
brought about by the duke’s sending Séang- 
chung (Kung-tsze Suy) with bribes to the mar- 
quis of Ts‘e. 

Parr. 4,5. This lady Kéang was Shing Kéang 
C2 5), the widow of duke He, and mother 


of Win. Kung-yang says that ‘the tower of 
Ts‘euen’ was the name given to that built at 
Lang by duke Chwang in his 3lst year. The 
Chuen says :—-‘ There came out from the palace 
of Ts‘euen, and entered the capital, serpents, 
as many as there had been marquises of Loo 
{No fewer than seventeen]; and when Shing- 
kéang died on Sin-we in the 8th month, [the 
duke] caused the tower to be pulled down.’ If 
this story were true, we must suppose that the 
people believed there was some connection be- 
tween the appearance of the serpents and the 
death of the duchess, who perhaps lived in the 
palace of ‘T's‘euen. 

Par. 6. Pa was a considerable State, whose 
lords were viscounts, with the Chow surname 
of Ke. It has left its name in Pa, the princi- 
pal dis. of the dep. Chtung-k‘ing (Hf ie), 


Sze-ch‘uen. Of Yung little is known. Its chief 
town was 40 é east from the pres. dis. city of 
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Chuh-shan Gai uy ), dep. Yun-yang GE. 


Hoo-pih. The Chuen says:—‘There was a 
great famine in Ts‘oo, and the Jung invaded it 
on the south west, advancing as far as the hill of 
Fow, and taking post with their army at Ta-lin. 
Another body of them invaded it on the south- 
east, advancing as far as Yang-k‘éw, and thence 
making an incursion to Tsze-che. The people 
of Yung, [at the same time], headed all the 
tribes of the Man in a revolt against Ts‘oo, 
while those of Kéun led on the many tribes of the 
Puh, and collected at Seuen, intending to in- 
vade it. On this the gates of Shin and Seih on 
the north were kept shut, and some in Ts‘oo 
counselled removing from the capital to Fan- 
kaou. Wei Kéa, however, advised against such 
a step, saying, “If we can go there, the rob- 
bers also can go there. The best plan is to in- 
vade Yung. Kéun and all the Puh think that 
we are unable from the famine to take the field, 
and therefore they invade us. If we send forth 
an army, they are sure to be afraid, and will re- 
turn to their own country. The Puh dwell 
apart from one another,-and when they are hur- 
riedly going off, each tribe for its own towns, who 
among them will have leisure to think of any 
body but themselves?” An army accordingly 
was sent forth, and in 15 days there was an end 
of the attempt of the Puh. The army went on 
from Leu, throwing open the granaries, from 
which officers and men shared alike, until it halt- 
ed at Kow-she. From there Ts‘ih-le of Léu was 
sent to make an incursion into Yung, as far as to 
Fang-shing, when the people drove him and his 
troopsaway, taking prisoner T'sze-yang Ch‘wang. 
He managed to escape on the third night after, 
and said, “‘ The troops of Yung are numerous, and 
all the Man are collected. We had better return 
to the army [at Kow-she]. Having raised the 
king’s troops, and effected a junction with them, 
we may then advance.” Sze-shuh said, ‘“No. Let 
us for a time keep meeting the enemy, to make 
them presumptuous. When they are presump- 
tuous, and we have become angry, we shall 
conquer them. This was the way in which 
our ruler aforetime, Fun-maou [The father of 
king Woo of Ts‘oo], subdued Hing-seih.” 
Accordingly seven times they met the Jung, 
and seven times they fled. Only the men of 
P‘e, Yéw, and Yu were employed to drive 
them off, so that the men of Yung said that 
Ts‘oo was not worth fighting with, and gave up 
making any preparations against an attack. 
The viscount of T’s‘oo then hurried, with relays 
of horses, to join the army at Lin-pin. He 
divided it into two bodies, with one of which 
Tsze-yueh proceeded to invade Yung by Shib- 
k‘e, while Tsze-pei led the other by Jin. A 
body of men from Ts‘in and another from Pd 
came to join Ts‘oo. The result was that the 
tribes of the Man made a covenant with the 
viscount, and he proceeded to extinguish Yung.’ 

The above narrative is important, showing 
how Ts‘oo, itself but half-civilized, was encom- 
passed by tribes still more barbarous than itself, 
and in danger from them. 


Par. 7. For FE Kung-yang has EB. The 
Chuen says :—‘ Paou of Sung, son of duke [Ch‘ing, 
and half-brother of duke Ch‘aou], courteously 
entreated the people of the State. In a time 
of famine he exhausted all his stores of grain, 


lending freely. To all who were 70 years old and 
upwards he sent [supplies of food], presenting 
them with more and rarer dishes at the [com- 
mencement of the] several seasons. There was 
no day when he was not a frequent visitor at 
the gates of the six high ministers; to all the men 
of ability he professed service and respect, and 
to his kinsfolk, from the descendants of duke 
Hwan downwards, he expressed sympathy and 
regard. Paou was beautiful and handsome, and 
the widow of duke Séang [Duke Ch‘aou’s grand- 
mother and also Paou’s; as having been the prin- 
cipal wife of their grandfather] sought a criminal 
intrigue with him; and though this proved im- 
practicable, she helped him to bestow his favours 
[more widely |. In consequence of the unprinci- 
pled course of duke Ch‘aou, th2 people wished to 
raise Paou to the dukedom, on the ground of 
the wishes of the grand-duchess. 

* At this time, Hwa Yuen was master of the 
right, and Kung-sun Yéw of the left; Hwa 
Ngow, minister of War; Lin Kwan, minister of 
Instruction; Tang E-choo, minister of Works; 
and theduke’s brother, Chaou, minister of Crime. 
Before this, when Tang [the last] minister of 
Works died, [his son], Kung-sun Show, declined 
the office, and begged that it might be given to 
E-choo, [his son]. Afterwards, he told people, 
saying, “ Our ruler is so unprincipled, that, as 
the office would bring me near him, I was afraid 
of calamity coming on me. By putting the office 
from me, I may seem to leave my kindred with- 
out protection. My son is a second self, but by 
means of him I could postpone my death for a 
while. Although I abandon him, I shall still 
not abandon my kindred.” 

‘By and by, the grand-duchess wished to send 
the duke to hunt at Maing-choo, and have him 
put to death there. The duke came to be a- 
ware [of the plot], and set out carrying all his 
treasures with him. Tang E-choo said to him, 
“ Why not go to some other State?” He replied, 
“ Since I have not been able to satisfy the great 
officers, nor my grandmother, nor the people, 
who of the princes of the States will receive me? 
And moreover, since I have been a ruler, than 
that I should go on to be a subject it is better 
for me to die.” With this he distributed all 
his treasures among his attendants, and made 
them go away. The grand-duchess sent word 
to the minister of Works that he should leave 
the duke, but he said, “If, having been his 
minister, I should now skulk away from him in 
his calamity, how should I appear before his 
successor ?” 

‘In winter, in the 11th month, on Kéah-yin, 
duke Ch‘aou was going to hunt at Mang-choo; 
but before he arrived at the place, the grand- 
duchess, a lady of the royal House, had him 
killed by the directors of the hunt. Tang E-choo 
died with him. The words of the text—< THE 
PEOPLE of Sung murdered their ruler, Ch‘oo- 
k‘éw ”—show that the ruler was devoid of all 
principle. Duke Wan [The above Paou] suc- 
ceeded him, and made his own brother Seu 
minister of Works. Hwa Ngow died, and [the 
son of Tang E-choo], Tang Hwuy, was made 
minister of War.’ 

The K‘ang-he editors enter here into a long 
discussion on the explanation which Tso-she 
gives of the text’s assigning the murder of duke 
Ch'aou to the people of Sung, of which it is 
worth while to give the substance.—They say: 
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—‘In all the twelve books of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw, 
there are 3 cases, in which the murder of the 
ruler is attributed to the people:—l1st, that in 
the text; 2d, the murder of Shang-jin by the 
people of Ts‘e (p. 3 of the 18th year); and 3d, the 
murder of Méih-chow by the people of Keu 
(1X. xxxi.7). There are 4 cases in which the 
murder of the ruler is attributed to the State: 
ist, the murder of Shoo-k‘e by Keu (9th p. of 
the 18th year); 2d, that of Chow-p‘oo by Tsin 
(VIII. xviii. 2); 3d, that of Léaou by Woo (X. 
Xxvii. 2); and 4th, that of Pe by Séeh (XI. xiii. 
8). Now of all these 7 cases, Tso’s canon can 
only be applied, with an appearance of justice, to 
the first two, the murders of duke Ch‘aou of 
Sung, and Shang-jin of Ts‘e. Then we have 
the murders of the three dukes Ling,—of Tsin, 
of Ts‘oo, and of Ch'in, who were all bad rulers. 
The names of their murderers are fully given, 
viz. Chaou Tun (VII. ii.4), Kung-tsze Pe (X. 
xiii. 2), Héa Ch‘ing-shoo (VII.x.7). How is 
it that we have similar facts recorded with such 
differences of manner? The answer is that the 
sage made the Ch‘un Ts‘éw from what he found 
in the tablets of the old historiographers, in which 
the entries were made according to the announce- 
ments received in Loo from the difft. States, 


which might be abbreviated, but could not be 
added to. Now when ministers murdered their 
rulers or sons their fathers, there would be few 
that would announce the exact truth to friendly 
States ;—they would throw the crime on other, 
and generally on meaner parties. When the sage 
had carefully examined the historiographers of 
his State, and all that he heard in the 72 other 
States through which he travelled, if he wished 
to exhibit the real offender and execute him 
with his pencil, there was the difft. statement of 
the original communication ; if he wished to al- 
low the crime to rest on the parties on whom it 
was thrown, the real criminal escaped from the 
net. His plan was to leave it an open question 
as to the true criminals, and to write “ the State 
murdered—,” or “the people of the State mur- 
dered ”—; and thus, though he gave no names, 
the crime of rebellious ministers and ruffian sons 
did not escape.’ 

This note sufficiently disposes of the canon of 
Tso-she, and all other attempts to explain parti- 
cular characters of the text on the ‘ praise and 
blame’ principle. The editors’ own account of 


the matter has been sufficiently discussed in the 
prolegomena,. 


Seventeenth year. 
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In the [duke’s] seventeenth year, in spring, an officer of 
Tsin, an officer of Wei, an officer of Ch‘in, and an 
officer of Ch‘ing, invaded Sung. . 

In summer, in the fourth month, on Kwei-hae, we buried 
our duchess, Shing Kéang. 

The marquis of Ts‘e invaded our western borders. In 
the sixth month, on Kwei-we, the duke and the mar- 
quis of Ts‘e made a covenant in Kuh. 

[Several] of the States had a meeting in Hoo. 

In autumn, the duke arrived from Kuh. 

Duke [Chwang’s] son, Suy, went to Ts‘e. 
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Par. 1. Tso-she says :—‘ This spring, Seun Lin- Wei, while in this instance we have {ey A 


foo of Tsin, K‘ung Tah of Wei, Kung-sun Ning 
of Ch‘in, and Shih Ts‘oo of Ch‘ing, invaded Sung. | before Bei AN 


. He supposes the reason to be 


[Coming] to punish it, they said, “For what | that Kung-sun Ning was a minister of lower 


cause did ye murder your ruler?” but yet they 
recognized duke Win, and returned. The 


rank than K‘ung Tah. 


names of the ministers are not given in the Par. 2. See on III.xxxii.2. Kung-yang gives 


text, indicating that they failed in what [they Bey ax 
had undertaken].’ Too observes that from the 
time of duke Min, precedence is always given 


. Tso says the burial took place 
late, in consequence of the troubles of Loo with 


in the accounts of meetings, &c., to Ch‘in over | Ts‘e. 
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Par. 3. Kuh,—see III. vii.4. Tso says:— 
‘The marquis of Ts‘e invaded our northern | 


border. Séang-chung [on behalf of duke Wan] 
begged a covenant, and in the 6th month, a 
covenant was made in Kuh.’ The ‘western’ 
border of the text is the ‘northern’ in the 
Chuen. Ying-tah thinks the text is wrong, 
because Kuh lies north of Loo. 


Par. 4. The Chuen says:—‘The marquis of 
Tsin had a grand review in Hwang-foo, and 
proceeded to assemble the States again in Hoo; 
—for the pacification of Sung. The duke was 
not present at the meeting, because of the dif- 
ficulties with Ts‘e. The text says [simply] “ the 
various princes,” [without further specifying 
them], because they accomplished nothing. At 
this meeting, the marquis of Tsin did not see 
the earl of Ch‘ing, and concluded that he was 
again] inclining to Ts‘oo. ‘T’sze-kéa of Ch‘ing, 
sate aware of this], sent for the carrier of 
despatches, and gave him a letter, in which 
he laid the following statements before Chaou 
Seuen :—‘“ In the 3d year of’ my ruler, he called 
the marquis of T's‘ae, and agreed with him that 
they should serve your State. In the 9th month, 
the marquis came to our poor city on the way 
to Tsin. But at that time we were occupied 
with the troubles caused by How Seuen-to, and 
my ruler was not able to go along with him; but 
in the 11th month, having succeeded in diminish- 
ing {the power] of Seuen-to, he followed the 
marquis that he might appear at your court 
before you the manager of its affairs. In his 
12th year, [I], Kwei-sing, assisted my ruler’s 
eldest son, E, in persuading the marquis of 
Ch‘in to separate from Ts‘oo, and go to the court 
of your ruler. In his 14th year, in the 7th 
month, my ruler further appeared at your court 
to complete the business of [the submission of ] 
Chiin. In his 15th year, in the 5th month, the 
marquis of Ch‘in went from our poor city to 
the court of your ruler. Last year, in the Ist 
month, Chuh Che-woo went to present E at 
your court; and in the 8th month, my ruler 
appeared there himself. That Ch‘in and Ts‘ae, 
near as they are to Ts‘oo, have not wavered [in 
their adherence to Tsin], is all through our 
influence with them. But considering only 
our own service of your ruler, how is it that 
we do not escape [such an imputation as is 
brought against us]? Since his accession, our 
marquis paid one court-visit to duke Séang, 
and has twice appeared before your present 
ruler. [His son] E, and more than one of us, 


| his ministers, have been one after another to 
Kéang. No other State has been more assiduous 
than ours in its service of Tsin. And now your 
great State says [to Ching], “You do not 
satisfy my wishes!” ‘There is ruin for our poor 
city; we are at the last extremity. 

‘There is a saying of the ancients, ‘ Fearing 
for its head and fearing for its tail, there is little 
of the body left [not to fear for].” And there 
is another, “The deer driven to its death does 
not choose the [best] place to take shelter in.” 
When a small State serves a large one, if dealt 
with kindly, it shows the gratitude of a man; 
if not dealt with kindly, it acts like the stag. 
That runs into danger in its violent hurry, 
for how in its urgency should it be able to 
choose where torun? [The State], driven by 
the commands to it without limit, in the same 
way only knows that there is ruin before it. 
We will raise all our poor levies, and await you 
at Yéw,—just as you, the director of affairs, 
may command us. Our [former] duke Wa&n in 
his second year, in the 6th month, on Jin-shin, 
acknowledged the court of Ts‘e, but in his 4th 
year, in the 2d month, on Jin-scuh, because Ts‘e 
made an incursion into Ts‘ae, he [felt obliged 
to] obtain terms of peace from T’s‘oo. Situated 
between great States, is it our fault that we 
must follow their violent orders? If your great 
State do not consider these things, we will not 
seek to evade the command you shall lay upon 
us (ue., Ch‘ing would meet Tsin in arms, if the 
necessity were laid upon it).” 

‘(After the receipt of this letter], Kung Soh 
of Tsin went and settled the difficulties with 
Ch‘ing, Ch‘aou Ch‘uen, and Ch‘e, son-in-law of 
duke Wan, going there as hostages.’ 

Par. 5. [The Chuen appends here two brief 
notices :—‘In autumn, Kan Chuh of Chow sur- 
prised the Jung in Shin-sh‘uy, while they were 
drinking spirits, and defeated them.’ 

‘In winter, in the 10th month, E, the eldest 


son of the earl of Ch‘ing, and Shih Ts‘oo, be- 











came hostages in Tsin.’] 

Par. 6. The Chuen says:—‘ Seang-chung 
went to Ts‘e to express our acknowledgments 
for the covenant at Kuh. When he returned, 
he said, ‘I heard the people of ‘I's‘e [say] they 
will eat the wheat of Loo, but according to my 
view they will not be able to do so. The words 
of the marquis of Ts‘e are rude; and Tsang 
Win-chung remarked that when a people’s lord 
is rude, he is sure to die.’”’ 


Exghteenth year. 


Year XVIII. 
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SESE ORS Te Re BSS XVIII. 1 In his eighteenth year, in spring, in the king's second 
Ne ae Be A PE AE Me TE hE JA BE, month, on Ting-ch‘ow, the duke died, [in a chamber] 
fA oe we EAS 22 DLA PB ae Re th RR A beneath [one] of his towers. 
< KK TT $i XE in <P OR AS Ab FEF BEA tS ah) Be 2 Ying, earl of Ts‘in, died. 
Hh REUSE BH KS Hh OK AA 3 In summer, in the fifth month, on Mow-seuh, the peo- 
a AEE Ee A Bl i ne Be ple of Ts‘e murdered their ruler, Shang-jin. 
HR KAMKRKE By ae ey He at Bee Ey a 4 In thesixth month, on Kwei-yéw, we buried our ruler, 
7 A aoe ye ae pity vrs duke W&an. 
x = £ bs S i : Ls . ea sl i ve 5 In autumn, duke paves son, Suy, and Shuh-sun 
° as ax JH, Tih-shin, went to Ts‘e. 
re Te AY Th Bee BN ABT Jes Bib BE 6 In winter, in the tenth month, the [duke’s] son died. 
we FF in Was HK +e & AAR TTA 7 The (duke’s] wife, the lady Kéang, went back to Ts‘e. 
tk 2 ae > Bh 7 A Be oO RY BY fa 8 Ke-sun Hing-foo went to Ts‘e. 
“a aR, an ae a fe aX Ts, a 7 9 Keu murdered its ruler, Shoo-k‘e. 
i a AY Riss Al, at B a Par. 1. See on III. xxxii. 4, and V. xxxiii. 11. ; get the better; and therefore, when he became 
ie 35 K Ay Ls Kuh-léang says here that duke Wan did not die marquis, he caused the grave of his opponent to 
: as s x » in the place where he should have died; but all | be dug open, and the feet of the corpse to be 


the Chuen, and the critics also, are provokingly | cut off, while yet he employed Ch‘uh as his 
silent as to what or where the place was. Only | charioteer. And though he took to himself the 
in Koo Tung-kaou’s ‘Tables of the great matters pe et ee oe he Sie Chih with him as 
P ; i J BRS zr the third attendant in his chariot. 
in the Ch‘un Ts'éw CEA FR pay’ # AK AK ‘In summer, in the 5th month, the duke hav- 
Ls Xe, yf +4 oa — + have I found any- | ing gone to the pool of Shin, these two men were 
B i ; H bathing in the pool, when Ch‘uh struck the 
thing bearing on the subject. ne aa bi ee other with a twig, and then said to him, when 
oer wee ats of any Oa oe eae it x he >, | he got angry, “Since you allowed your wife to 
a8 LOW ET MAUS De ee Oe ea tis there | be taken from you without being angry, how 
said that the duke pulled the tower down, and | goog a tap like that hurt you?” “How is it.” 
Koo adds that he pulled down the palace as replied Chih, “between me and him who was 
well. Yet it happened that he died somehow | apie to see his father’s feet cut off without 
where the tower had been, showing that the feeling aggrieved?” ‘The two men then consult- 
death foreshadowed by the serpents that issued | oq together, murdered duke E, and laid his body 
from under it was not ess of Shing Kéang, but among the bamboos. ‘They then returned [to 
sa sey ie a The matter must be | tne city], calmly put down their cups [after 
e The Cl cabaplentes wera th - th drinking], and went away. The peopie of 'I's‘e 
The Chuen says:—‘In the spring, the mar- | vaigeq duke Hwan’s son Yuen to his brother's 
quis of Ts‘e, was preparing for the time when | piace.’ 
he should take the field [to attack Loo], when Pee: a re 
he fell ill, and his physician said that he would Fatt 5. ee ea si a oe eang- 
die before autumn. The gure heard of a ae Baten} uke Hwy a pete [to se 
consulted the tortoise-shell, saying, “May his até fe HERS 
ve death take place before the time [of his taking ee ss one ae oe oa 
da fel ek pih Sha ake eo pets Win’s patial > Séang-chung was charged with 
ject inquire about to the sheil. s‘00- ‘ew, oe oy - 
the diviner, performed the operation, and said, oy Oe ee fee ee ae 
Facts bre ede ae his own piisaiGn But the Araiancied other 
aie) apie : He saponin pr duke eee ey business in Ts‘e " ‘The Chuen goes on:—‘ King 
ie] without hearing 0 e marquis’s death. |v. en tars = 
The el yt sare for or wo com: | Hinge seal Et ake San 
municated the subject to the shell.” [According- | ¢ alae alae : ne 
iy, the dake died on Tigeehow, in the 2 oe A chung, to ‘whom abe enasted 
month. g ’ 
: the care of her son’s interests as he grew up. 
Par. 2. This was duke K‘ang G53 Di and in consequence of this], Séang-chung wished to 
this is the first record of the death of an earl of | declare Tséeh his father’s successor; but Shuh- 
Tsin in the Classic. The growth of the State chung (Shuh P‘ing-sing, or Hwuy-pih) objected. 
had been rapid, for it was not till after the When Chung had an interview with the marquis 
battle of Shing-puh that its chiefs interchanged of Ts‘e, he begged his sanction to what he pro- 
messages and other courtesies with the princes posed, and the marquis, being new in his own 
of the Middle States. | position, and wishing to be on friendly terins 
Par. 8. ik \—seeon XVL7. The Chuen | With Loo, granted it 


; ; Par. 6. The son who is here said to have 
says:—‘ When duke E of Ts‘e was [only] i So | died was called Goh, duke Wan’s eldest son 
son, he had a strife with the father of Ping | by the lady Kéang (See IX. 2). By her, his 


Ch‘uh about some fields, in which he did not proper wife, the duke had two sons, Goh and 
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She; and on his death, Goh, the elder of the | 
two, though only a child, had been recognized 
as ‘marquis; and as the late marquis was now 
buried, he ought to appear here with his name 
and his title as ‘marquis” or ‘ruler.’ Instead 
of dying a natural death, as we should conclude 
from the text, he was murdered, as the Chuen 
immediately goes on to relate. ‘The critics have 
a great deal to say in trying to account for the 
state of the record in the text; but it is of the 
same character as many others throughout the 
classic, from which we should do anything but 
know the truth about the things recorded, if 
we were entirely dependent on the sage for our 


information. The instances of ae aed in JIT. 


Xxxii. 5, and HE, in TX. xxxi.3, are some- | 
what difft. from that before us, because in them | 
the fathers of the young marquises had not yet | 
been buried, and it was proper they should | 
appear as ‘sons’ only. 

The Chuen says:—‘In winter, in the 10th , 
month, [Séang-] chung killed Goh and She, 
and set up [T'séeh, who became] duke Seuen. 
The entry that ‘the [duke’s] sun died’ is to 
conceal the nature of the fact. Chung then, | 
[? if] by the [young] rulers order, called | 

Iwuy-pih [to come to him]. Hwuy-pih’s 
steward, Kung-jen Woo-jin endeavoured to stop 
him, saying that, if he entered [the palace]. he 
was sure to die. Shuh-chung said, “If I die in | 
obeying my ruler’s command, it is right I should 
do so.” ‘Ihe steward answered, “ Yes, if it be 
the ruler’s command; but if it be not, why should 
you listen to it?” Hwuy-pih would not take : 
this advice, but entered [the palace], where } 
they killed him, and hid his body among the | 
horses’ dung. His steward then carried his wife 
and children with him, and fled to Ts‘ae; but 
the Shuh-chung family was afterwards restored.’ 

Par. 7. The Chuen says:—‘This return of 
duke Win’s wife Kéang to Ts‘e was a return 
for good. When she was about to go, she wept 
aloud. Passing through the market place, she 
cried out, ‘OQ Heaven, Chung has done wickedly, 
killing the son of the wife, and setting up the 
son of a concubine!” All in the market wept, 
and the people of Loo called her Gae Kéang | 
(«The sorrowful Kéang”).’ 

Par. 8. Kung-tsze Suy, Shuh-sun Tih-shin, 
and Ke-sun Hang-foo were confederates in the | 
atrocious deeds which had been perpetrated. 
The former two had got a sort of sanction for 
them from the marquis of ‘I's‘e, as related in p. 5, | 
and Hang-foo now went to tell him of their ac- 
complishment. 

Par. 9. The Chuen has a long narrative on | 
this paragraph:—‘ Duke Ke of Keu had two } 
sons,—Puh the eldest. [and who should have 
succeeded him], and Ke-t‘o; but through his | 
love fur Ke-t'o he degraded Puh. He also did 
many things against all propriety in the State, 
and Puh, by the help of the people, proceeded to 
murder him. He then gathered all his valuable 
treasures together, and came flying with them 
to Loo, and presented them toduke Seuen. The 





duke gave orders to assign him a city, saying, “It 
must be given to him to-day ;” but Ke Wan made 
the minister of Crime send him beyond the 
borders, saying, *‘He must get there to-day.” 
The duke asked the reason of this conduct, and 
Ke Wan sent K‘ih, the grand historiographer, with | 


the following reply :—“ A deceased great officer 
of our State, Tsang Wan-chung taught Hang-foo 
rules to guide him in serving his ruler, and 
Hing-foo gives them the widest application, not 
daring to let them slip from his mind. Wan- 
chung’s words were, ‘When you see a man who 
observes the rules of propriety in his conduct 
to his ruler, behave to him as a dutiful son 
should do in nourishing his parents. When 
you see a man who transgresses those rules to- 
wards his ruler, take him off as an eagle or a 
hawk pursues a small bird.’ The founder of our 
House the duke of Chow, in the Rules which he 
framed for Chow, said, ‘ By means of the model 
of conduct you can see a man’s virtue. His 
virtue is evidenced in his management of af- 
fairs. From that management his merit can 
be measured. His services result in the sup- 


| port of the people.’ In the Admonitory Instruc- 
; tions which he made, [the duke of Chow] said, 


‘He who overthrows [the laws of conduct] is a 


' villain; and he who conceals him is his har- 


bourer, He who filches money is a thief; he 
who steals the treasures of a State is a traitor. 
He who harbours the villain, and he who uses 
the treasures of the traitor, is guilty of the great- 
est crime. He must suffer the regular penalty, 
without forgiveness ;—such a case is not omitted 
in [the Book of] the nine Punishments.’ When 
Hang-foo viewed the whole action of Puh of 
Keu, he saw nothing in him fit to be a model 
of conduct. Filial reverence and loyal faith are 
virtues of good conduct; theft and villainy, 
and harbouring [the thief] and [accepting the 
gifts of] the traitor, are vices of evil conduct. 
Now what was the pattern of filial reverence 
given by Puh of Ken ?—The murder of his fa- 
ther and ruler. And his pattern of loyal faith 
was his stealing the treasures and jewels of the 
State. The man is a robber and a villain; the 
things he brought with him are the signs of his 
treachery. To protect him and accept his gifts 
would be to be a principal in harbouring him. If 
we, with [the duke of Chow’s] lessons, should 
take such a blind course, the people would have 
no pattern; and unable to take the measurement 
of good themselves, they would be in the midst 
of vices of bad conduct. It was for these rea- 
sons that [Hang-foo] sent Puh of Keu away. 

‘The ancient [emperor] Kaou-yang (7. q. 
Chuen-héul:) had eight descendants of ability 
{and virtue] :—Ts‘ang-shoo; T-uy-gae; T‘aou 
yin; Ta-lin; Mang-hang; T‘ing-kéen; Chung- 
yung; and Shuh-tah. They were correct and 
sagely, of wide comprehension and deep, intelli- 
gent and consistent. generously good and sin- 
cere :—all under heaven called them the eight 
Harmonies. 

‘(The emperor] Kaou-sin [7. g. Kuh] had [al- 
so] eight descendants of ability [and virtue} :— 
Pih-fun ; Chung-k‘an, Shuh-héen; Ke-chung; 
Pih-hov; Chung-héung ; Shuh-p‘aou; and Ke- 
le. ‘They were leal and reverential, respectful 
and admirable, all-considering and benevolent, 
kind and harmonious :—all under heaven called 
them the eight Worthies. 

Of these 16 men [after] ages have acknowledg- 
ed the excellence, and not let their names fall to 
the ground. But in the time of Yaou, he was not 
able to raise them to office. When Shun, how- 
ever, became Yaou’s minister, he raised the eight 
Harmonies to office, and employed them to 
superintend the department of the minister of 
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the Land. Alli matters connected with it were 
thus regulated, and everything was arranged in 
its proper season ;—the earth was reduced to 
order, and the influences of heaven operated 
with effect. He also raised the eight Worthies 
to office, and employed them to disseminate 
through the four quarters a knowledge of the 
duties belonging to the five relations of society. 
Fathers became just and mothers gentle; elder 
brothers kindly, and younger ones respectful; 
and sons became filial:—in the empire there was 
order, and beyond it submission. 

‘The ancient emperor Hung [Hwang-te] had 
a descendant devoid of ability [and virtue]. 
He hid righteousness from himself, and was a 
villain at heart; he delighted in the practice 
of the worst vices; he was shameless and vile, 
obstinate, stupid, and unfriendly, cultivating 
only the intimacy of such as himself. All the 
people under heaven called him Chaos. 

‘The emperor Shaou-haou [Preceded Chuen- 
héuh] had a descendant devoid of ability [and 
virtue]. He sought to overthrow faith, and 
disowned loyalty. He delighted in evil speeches 
and tried to make them attractive; he was at 
home with slanderers, andemployed the perverse ; 
he readily received calumnies, and sought out 
men’s iniquities, to stigmatize what was sincere. 
All the people under heaven called him Monster. 

‘[{The emperor] Chuen-héul: had a descendant 
devoid of ability [and virtue]. He would receive 
no instruction; he would acknowledge no good 
words. When told, he was obstinate; when left 
alone, he was stupid. He was an arrogant hater 
of intelligent virtue, seeking to confound the 
heavenly rules of society. All the people under 
heaven called him Block. 

*Of these three men [after] ages acknowledged 
the wickedness, and added to their evil names. 
But in the time of Yaou, he was not able to put 
them away. 

‘[The officer] Tsin-yun [In the time of 
Hwang-te}] had a descendant who was devoid 
of ability and virtue. He was greedy of eating 
and drinking, craving for money and property. 
Ever gratifying his lusts, and making a grand 
display, he was insatiable, rapacious in his ex- 
actions, and accumulating stores of wealth. He 
had no idea of calculating where he should stop, 
and made no exceptions in favour of the orphan 
and the widow, felt no compassion for the poor 
and exhausted. All the people under heaven 
likened him to the three other wicked ones, and 
called him Glutton. 

‘When Shun became Yaou’s minister, he re- 
ceived the nobles from the four quarters of the 
empire, and banished these four wicked ones, 
Chaos, Monster, Block, and Glutton, casting 
them out into the four distant regions, to meet 
the spite of the sprites and evil things. The 
consequence of this was, that, when Yaou died, 
all under heaven, as if they had been one man, 
with common consent bore Shun to be emperor, 
because he had raised to office those sixteen 
helpers, and had put away the four wicked ones. 
Therefore the Book of Yu, in enumerating the 
services of Shun, says, ‘He carefully set forth 
the beauty of the five cardinal duties, and they 
came to be universally observed (The Shoo, II. 
i. 2) :’—none were disobedient to his instructions ; 
‘being appointed to be General Regulator, the 
affairs of each department were arranged aczord- 
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ing to their proper seasons (iid.):’-—there was no 
neglect of any affair; ‘having to receive the 
princes from the four quarters of the empire, 
they all were docilely submissive (ébid.) ’?—there 
were none wicked among them. Shun’s services 
were shown in the case of those 20 men, and he 
became emperor; and now, alihough Hang-fuo 
has not obtained one good man, he has put away 
one bad one.’ He has a twentieth part of the 
merit of Shun; and may he not, perhaps, escape 
the charge of having been disobedient?” ’ 

[The above long and elaborate vindication of 
his conduct by Ke-sun Hang-foo is worthy of 
careful study in many respects. The references 
to men and things in what we may call the 
prehistoric period were, no doubt, in accordance 
with traditions current at the time, though we 
cannot accept them as possessed of historical 
authority, more especially as there is an anti- 
confucian spirit in what is said of Yaou. 

Leaving this, it is remarkable that Ke-sun, in 
condemning Puh of Keu. and vindicating his 
own conduct in expelling him from Loo, seems 
altogether unconscious of crimes in Loo nearly 
affecting himself, hardly less atrocious than those 
of which Puh had been guilty. He had allowed 
the murder of Goh and She by Kung-tsze Suy: 
he had made no remonstrance on the murder by 
that statesman of their old colleague Shuh- 
chung Hwuy-pih. He connived in fact at these 
deeds, and was confederate with Suy in securing 
the usurpation by Seuen of the marquisate. His 
expulsion of the refugee from Keu marks a 
new era in the relations of the marquis of Loo 
and his ministers. From the time of Ke Yéw 


ces ZO: the three great clans of Chung-sun, 


Shuh-sun, and Ke-sun had ruled the State, but 
the semblance of supreme authority was. still 
left with the marquis. From the beginning of 
Seuen’s rule, the government was carried on by 
the ministers with little regard to the wishes of 
the marquis. and often in oppusition to them. 
An inconsistency has been pointed out in the 
Chuen about Puh of Keu. If he, as it is said, 
‘by the help of the people,’ murdered his father, 
then he ought to have taken possession of the 
State, instead of fleeing to Loo. Chaou K‘wang 


would obviate this difficulty by changing 


BA RAE A ino EB 
[ed A Pb Ask x LR. But Ke-sun in his 


memorial charges the murder directly upon 
Puh. If we had more details of the state of 
things in Keu, the apparent inconsistency in 
Tso-she would probably disappear. ] 

[There is appended a short narrative about 
the affairs of Sung:—‘The Woo clan in Sung 
led on a son of duke Ch’aou. to support Seu the 
minister of Works, in making an insurrection. 
In the 12th month, the duke of Sung put 
ta death his own brother Seu, and the son of 
duke Ch‘aou. He also made the heads of 
clans, descended from dukes Tae, Chwang, 
and Hwan, attack the head of the Woo clan 
in the court-house of Tsze-pih, minister of 
War, and then expelled the chiefs of the clans 
of Woo and Muh. He appointed Kung-sun Sze 
minister of Works; and on the death of Kung- 
tsze Chaou, he made Yoh Leu minister of Crime; 
—thus quieting [the minds of] the people.’] 
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B me KR BAS Sw iE i 
au t FRAMH 8 x 
Hk KR BHERH 8 #8 
+ <. A BRB at Re, Kt ca 
mt FF BF BHM of TH 
KU Me BARR oth, 
m OF tM KCRG Go = 
I. 1 In his first year, in spring, in the king's first month, the 
duke came to the [vacant] seat. 
2 gr tas 4) son, Suy, went to Ts‘e, to meet the [duke’s] 
ride. 
3 In the third morth, Suy arrived with the [duke’s] wife, the 
lady Kéang, from Ts‘e. 
4 In summer, Ke-sun Hing-foo went to Ts‘e. 
5 Tsin banished its great officer, Seu Kéah-foo, to Wei. 
6 The ure had a meeting with the marquis of Ts‘e in P4ng- 
chow. 
7 Duke [Chwang’s] son, Suy, went to Ts‘e. 
8 In the sixth month, a body of men from Ts‘e took the lands 
of Tse-se. 
9 In autumn, the viscount of Choo cameto Loo on a court-visit. 

10 The viscount of Ts‘oo and an officer of Ch‘ing made an in- 
cursion into Ch‘in, and went on to make one into Sung. 

11 Chaou Tun of Tsin led a force to relieve Ch‘in. 

12 The duke of Sung, the marquis of Ch‘in, the marquis of Wei, 
and the earl of Ts‘aou, joined the army of Tsin at Fei-lin, 
and invaded Ch‘ing. 

13 In winter, Chaou Ch‘uen of Tsin led a force, and made an 
incursion into Ts‘ung. 

14 


A body of men from Tsin and one from Sung invaded Ch‘ing. 
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TITLE oF THE Boox.—Duke Seuen’s rule 
lasted for 18 years, from B.C. 607 to 590. His 


name was Tséeh (Pe), or, according to Sze- 


ma-ts‘éen, Wei (f%). He was a son of duke 
Win by his favourite concubine, King Ying 
Cig Pep His honorary title Seuen CB) 
denotes—* Fond of asking, and universally in- 


formed (i fh] Jil 32 El “BD. 

His first year synchronized with the fifth of 
king K‘wang (BE =B): the 13th of Ling (Bin) 
of Tsin; the 1st of Yuen, duke Hwuy of Ts‘e 
Ca IN 7b the 27th of Ch'ing of Wei; the 
4th of Win (AL) of Ts‘ae; the 20th of Muh of 


Ch‘ing; the 10th of Wan, (AC) of Ts‘aou; the 
6th of Ling (is) of Ch‘in; the 29th of Hwan 
of Ke; the 3d of Wan (3D) of Sung; the Ist 
year of Taou, duke Kung ft uN iad of 


Ts‘in, and the 6th of Chwang GH of Ts‘oo. 


Par. 1. This record of Seuen’s accession is 
the same as that in II.i.1. His marquisate and 
Hwan’s were both the fruit of murder, and, ac- 
cording to the canon for such a case, we should 


not have the Ell AE: See on IT.i.1. 


Parr. 2,3. The transactions recorded here were 
hurried on ‘contrary to all rule,’ through the 
urgency of the duke’s circumstances, and his 
anxiety to make his ill-got position good by an 
alliance with the powerful House of Ts‘e. The 
Chuen on p. 5 of last year tells us how Suy had 
obtained the sanction of T's‘e to the coup which 
he contemplated in Loo; and though it says no- 
thing on p. 8, it is understood that Hing-foo, 
when he went to Ts‘e, after the coup, obtained a 
contract of marriage between the duke and 
a daughter of Ts‘e; and now no time was lost 


in the accomplishment of it. On Wi kK. see 


I. ii. 5; and on the term hex, see V.xxv.3. But 


I do not see how the canon about the appella- 


tion ix, which is there given, can apply here. 


Maou says, ‘In her father’s house the lady was 
ealled kK: on the way to the State where she 


was to be married, she was called HE ; in that 


State she was called > Ke 


Tso-she says:—‘Suy is here (in p. 2) called 
* duke’s son,’—to do honour to the ruler’s com- 
mand; and in p. 3 only Suy,—to do honour to the 
ae I confess that I do not clearly understand 
thia. 

Par. 4. The alliance with Ts‘e had been ac- 
complished, but it was necessary the marquis 
should be acknowledged as the ruler of Loo at 
a conference with one or more great States; and 
to effect this was the object of Hing-foo’s mis- 
sion. Tso-she says:—‘In summer Ke Win 
went to Ts‘e, and with the offer of bribes begged 
{the marquis] to give [the duke] a meeting.’ 


Par. 5. may be translated ‘banished,’ 
but it denotes ‘banishment to a certain place, 
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where the criminal must remain (#& i ith 
sh, OK 4 fh HH A ip After the 


affairat Ho-k‘euh, Chaou Chen and Seu Keah- 
foo, who was then assistant-commander of the 
3d army, frustrated, as the Chuen relates [VI. 
xii. 7] the design of Chaou Tun to attack the 
army of Ts‘in while crossing the Ho. The 
crime had been allowed to slumber for nearly 
8 years, and is now visited on Seu Shin, but not 
on Chaou Ch‘uen, the leader in the offence. 
The Chuen says:—‘The people of Tsin, to 
punish him for his disobedience to orders, ban- 
ished Seu K‘éah-foo to Wei, and appointed Chis 
son], Seu K‘ih, to his command. Séen Sin fled 
to Ts‘e.’ 

Par. 6. P‘ing-chow was in Ts‘e, in the pres. 


dis. of Lae-woo BE FRE), dep. T‘ae-gan. Tso 


says the meeting was ‘to establish the duke’s 
seat in Loo.’ 


Par. 7. Tso-she here calls Suy— Tung-mun 
Séang-chung,’ z.e., Séang-chung who lived near 
the eastern gate, where | becomes a sort 


of surname; and says he now went to Ts‘e, ‘to 
express [the duke’s] acknowledgments for the 
settlement [of his position].’ See on V. xxvi. 5. 

Par.8. 'se-se t‘éen,—see V.xxxi.1. It seems 
a strange action on the part of the marquis of 
Ts‘e, after all the favours he had done to duke 
Seuen, now to proceed to appropriate part of 
his territory. We must suppose that the bribe 
mentioned in the Chuen on p. 4, had only been 
offered and not paid, and that Ts‘e lost no time 
in securing it (if these lands were the bribe), or 
at least an equivalent for it. The Chuen says: 
—‘ These fields were taken, because of the service 
in the establishment of the duke, in order to 
bribe Ts‘e.’ 

Par. 9. All through the times of dukes He 
and Win, Choo and Loo had been in bad rela- 
tions. Perhaps the viscount of Choo came now 
to Loo, thinking the time was opportune for the 
healing of their differences, in which, however, 
he was deceived ;—see below in the 10th year. 
Many critics think he made his visit through 
fear of Ts‘e. 

Par. 10. The Chuen says:—‘ When the peo- 
ple of Sung murdered duke Ch‘aou (VI. xvi. 7), 
Séun Lin-foo of Tsin, with the armies of [several 
other] States, invaded Sung; but Sung and Tsin 
made peace (VI. xvii.1; the Chuen); and duke 
Wan of Sung was subsequently admitted to a 
covenant with Tsin. [Tsin], moreover, assembled 
the States at Hoo (VI.xv.10), intending, in 
behalf of Loo, to punish Ts‘e; but on that 
occasion as well as the other, it took bribes and 
withdrew, [without doing anything]. Duke 
Muh of Ch‘ing [on this] said, “Tsin is not 
worth having to do with;” and he was thereafter 
admitted to a covenant by Ts‘oo. On the death 
of duke Kung of Ch‘in [In Win’s 12th year], 
the people of Ts‘oo did not behave courteously, 
and duke Ling of Ch‘in obtained a covenant 
from Tsin. The viscount of Ts‘oo, [therefore], 
now made an incursion into Ch‘in, and proceeded 
to make one into Sung.’ 

Par. 11. Tso says:—‘To relieve Ch'in and 
Sung.’ 


Par. 12. For FE Kung-yang has RE. Fei- 
lin was in Ch‘ing,—in the pres. dis. of Sin- 


oy 
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ch‘ing, dep. K‘ae-fung. The Chuen says:— 
‘They met at Fei-lin to invade Ching, but Wei 
Kéa of Ts‘oo came to its relief, met the allies at 
Pih-lin, and took Heae Yang of Tsin prisoner; 
on which the troops of Tsin returned to their 
own State.’ 


Par. 13. In the Chuen on VI. xvii. 4, we find 
Chaou Ch‘uen going to Ching as a hostage. 
He had not remained there long, as the peace 
between Tsin and Ch‘ing, patched up by the let- 
ter of Tsze-kéa of Ch‘ing, had soon come to an 
end. 

Ts‘ung was a small State, acknowledging the 
jurisdiction of Ts‘in. Its territory aforetime 


had been the State of Fung (Eh), in the pres. 
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dis. of Hoo Ep. dep. Se-gan, Shen-se. The 


Chuen says:—‘Tsin wanted to ask peace from 
Ts‘in, when Chaou Ch‘uen said, “1 will make 


‘an incursion into Ts‘ung, and Ts‘in, urgent in 


its behalf, is sure to go to its relief, when I can 
take the opportunity to ask for peace.” He 
acted accordingly, but Ts‘in would not make 
peace with Tsin.’ 

Par. 14. The Chuen says:—‘The people of 
Tsin invaded Ch‘ing, to repay the affair at Pih- 
lin [See on p. 12]. At this time the marquis 
of Tsin was giving way to all extravagance, and 
Chaou Seuen, in whose hands the government 
was, offered repeated remonstrances without ef- 
fect. In consequence of this, [T'sin] could not 
make itself strong against Ts‘oo.’ 
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the [duke’s] second year, in spring, in the king’s second 


month, on Jin-tsze, Hwa Yuen of Sung, at the head of 
a force, and duke [Wa4n’s] son, Kwei-sing of Ch‘ing, 
[also] at the head of a force, fought at Ta-keih, when 
the army of Sung was shamefully defeated, and Hwa 
Yuen was made prisoner. 


9 bo 


An army of Ts‘in invaded Tsin. 
In summer, a body of men from Tsin, one from Sung, one 


from Wei, and one from Ch‘in, made an incursion into 


3 
Ching. 


4 In autumn, in the ninth month, on Yih-ch‘ow, Chaou Tun 
of ‘I'sin murdered his ruler, E-kaou. 
5 In winter, in the tenth month, on Yih-hae, the king [by] 


Heaven’s [grace] died. 


Par. 1. Ta-keih was in Sung,—at a bend in 
the west of the pres. Suy Chow BE HD, dep. 
Kwei-tih. Some refer it to a place, not far 
from this, in the dis. of Ning-ling. The Chuen 
says:—‘In the 2d month of this year, Kung- 


tsze Kwei-sing of Ch‘ing received orders from | 


Ts‘oo to invade Sung. Hwa Yuen and Yoh 
Leu of Sung met him; and on Jin-tsze of the 
2d month they fought at Ta-keih. when the 
army of Sung received a disgraceful defeat, 
Hwa Yuen being made prisoner, and Yoh Leu cap- 
tured [ Yoh Leu was probably put to death as well, 
for so only can we make a distinction between 
Al and 446 ]. (The army of Ch‘ing also took | 460 


chariots of war, 250 men, and the left ears of 
100. K‘wang Kéaou engaged a man of Ch‘ing, 
who jumped into a well, from which the other 
brought him out with the end of his spear,— 
[only] to be captured by him. The superior 
man will say that K‘wang Kéaou transgressed 
the rule of war, and was disobedient to orders, 
deserving to betaken. What is called the rule of 
war is to be having ever in the ears that in war 
there should be the display of boldness and 
intrepidity. To slay one’s enemy is boldness, 
and to show the utmost boldness is intrepidity ; 
and he who does otherwise deserves death. 
‘When the battle was impending, Hwa Yuen 
slaughtered sheep to feed the soldiers, and did 
not give any to Yang Chin, his chariotecr. 
When the battle came on, Chin said, ‘In the 
matter of the sheep yesterday, you were the 





army of Ch‘ing, which caused the defeat. The 
superior man will say that Yang Chin did very 
wrong. For his private resentment he brought 
defeat on his State, and destruction on [many 
of] the people. No crime could deserve greater 
punishment. May we not regard the words of 
the ode, about “people without conscience 
(She, IL. vii., ode IX. 4),” as applicable to Yang 
Chin? He occasioned the death of many to 
gratify his own feeling. 

‘The people of Sung ransomed Hwa Yuen from 
Ch‘ing with 100 chariots of war and 400 piebald 
horses. When the half of them had been sent, 
he made his escape back to Sung; and when he 
arrived at the capital, he stood outside the gate, 
and announced himself before he entered. 
When he saw Shuh-tsang [The designation of 
Yang Chin], he said to him, “It was the horses 
that did so;” but the other replied, “It was not 
the horses; it was myself.” Having given 
this answer, he fled to Loo. 

‘Sung was repairing the wall of its capital, and 
Yuen had the superintendence of the work. 
As he was going a round of inspection, the 
builders sang, [as he passed], 


“With goggle eyes and belly vast, 
The buff-coats left, he’s back at last. 
The whiskers long, the whiskers long, 
Are here, but not the buff-coats strong.” 


Yuen made [one of] them ride with him in his 
carriage, and said to him, “Bulls still have 
skins; rhinoceroses and wild bulls still are 


master; in the business of to-day, I am the | many. The throwing away the buff-coats was 
master.” With this he drove with him into the | not such a great thing.” The work-man said, 
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‘There may be the skins, but what about the 
red varnish for them?” Hwa Yuen said, “Go 
away ‘Those men have many mouths, and J am 
alone.” 

Parr. 2,3. The Chuen says:—‘The army of 
Ts‘in invaded Tsin, in return for the attack of 
Ts‘ung [P.13 of last year], and besieged Tséaou. 
In summer, Chaou Tun of Tsin relieved Tséaou ; 
and then, going on from Yin-te, he proceeded, 
along with the armies of [several] States, to 
make an incursion into Ch‘ing, in order to re- 
pay the action at Ta-keih. Tow Tséaou of Ts‘oo 
{came to] relieve Ch‘ing, saying, ‘“Can we wish 
to get the adherence of the States, and shrink 
from the difficulties in the way of doing so?” 
He halted therefore in Ch‘ing to wait for the 
army of Tsin. Chaou Tun said, ‘Tséaou’s clan 
is so strong in Ts‘oo, that it is likely to come to 
ruin. Let us for a time (give way, and] in- 
crease its malady.” He accordingly withdrew 
before it.’ 

Par. 4. The Chuen says:—‘Duke Ling of 
Tsin conducted himself in a way unbecoming a 
ruler. He levied heavy exactions, to supply 
him with means for the carving of his walls, and 
shot at people from the top of a tower to see 
how they tried to avoid h13 pellets. Because 
his ceok had not done some bears’ paws thor- 
oughly, he put him to death, and made some 
of his women carry his body past the court in a 
basket. Chaou ‘Tun and Sze Ke [Hwuy, of 
whose return from Ts‘in we have an account in 
the Chuen after VI. xiii. 2] saw the man’s 
hands, [appearing through the basket], and asked 
about the matter, which caused them grief. 
(Tun] was about to go and remonstrate with the 
duke, when Sze Ke said to him, “If you remon- 
strate and are not attended to, no one can come 
after you. Let me go first; and if my remon- 
strance do not prevail, you can come after.” 
Accordingly, Hwuy entered the palace, and ad- 
vanced, through the first three divisions of it, to the 
open court before the hall, before he was seen by 
the duke, who then said, “I know my errors, 
and will change them.” Hwuy bowed his head 
to the ground, and replied, “‘ Who is without 
errors? But there can be no greater excellence 
than for a man to reform and put them away. 
There are the words of the ode (She, IIL iii. 
ode I. 1.), 


‘ All have their [good] beginnings, 
But few are able to carry them out to 
the end.’ 


From them we see that few are able to mend 
their errors. If your lordship can carry out 
your purpose to the end, the stability of the 
altars will be made sure, and not your ministers 
only will have reliance on you. Another ode 
(She, IIT. i. ode VI. 6) says, 


* The defects in the king’s duties 
Only Chung San-foo can repair,’ 


{showing how that minister] could mend the 
errors of the king. If your lordship can repair 
your faults, your robe will never cease to be 
worn.” 

‘ Notwithstanding this interview, the marquis 
made no change in his conduct, and [Chaou] 
Seuen made repeated remonstrances, till the 


Mei to kill him. This Mei went to Seuen’s 
house very early in the morning, but the door 
of the bedchamber was open, and tliere was the 
minister in all his robes ready to go to court. 
It being too early to set out, he was sitting in a 
sort of half sleep. Mei retired, and said, with 
a sigh, “Thus mindful of the reverence due to 
his prince, he is indeed the people’s lord. To 
murder the people’s lord would be disloyalty, 
and to cast away from me the marquis’s com- 
mand will be unfaithfulness. With this alterna- 
tive, before me, I had better die;” and with 
these words he dashed his head against a cassia 
tree, and died. 

‘In autumn, in the 9th month, the marquis 


called Chaou Tun to drink with him, having. 


first concealed soldiers who should attack him. 
‘Tun’s retainer, who occupied the placeon the right 
in his chariot, T‘e-me Ming, got to know the de- 
sign, and rushed up to the hall, saying, ‘It is 
contrary to rule for a minister in waiting on his 
ruler at a feast to go beyond three cups.” He 
then supported his master down the steps. The 
marquis urged on an immense dog which he 
had after them, but Ming smote the brute and 
killed him. ‘‘He leaves men, and uses dogs!” 
said Tun. “Fierce as the creature was, what 
could it do?” [In the meantime, the soldiers 
who were concealed made their appearance, 
but] Tun fought his way out, T*e-me Ming 
dying for him. 

‘Before this, once when Seuen was hunting on 
mount Show, he rested under a shady mulberry 
tree, and noticed one, Ling Cheh, lying near in 
a famishing condition. Seuen asked what was 
the matter with him, and he said that he had 
not eaten for three days. When food was given 
him, however, he set the half of it apart; and 
when asked why he did so, he said, “I have 
been learning abroad for three years, and do 
not know whether my mother is alive or not. 
Here I am not far from home, and beg to be al- 
lowed to leave this for her.” Chaou Tun made 
him eat the whole, and had a measure of rice 
and meat put up for him in a bag, which was 
giventohim. ‘This man was now present among 
the duke’s soldiers, but, turning the head of 
his spear, he resisted the others, and effected the 
minister’s escape. Tun asked him why he thus 
came to his help, and he replied, “I am the 
famishing man whom you saw at the shady 
mulberry tree;” but when further asked his 
name and village, he made no answer, but with- 
drew, disappearing afterwards entirely. 

‘On Yih-ch‘ow, Chaou Ch‘uen attacked [and 
killed] duke Ling in the peach garden, and 
Seuen, who was flying from the State, but had 
not yet left its hills behind him, returned to the 
capital. The grand historiographer wrote this 
entry,—‘“ Chaou Tun murdered his ruler,” and 
showed it in the court. Seuen said to him, “It 
was not so;” but he replied, “ You are the highest 
minister. Flying from the State, you did not 
cross its borders; since you returned, you have 
not punished the villain. If it was not you who 
murdered the marquis, who was it?” Seuen 
said, “‘ Ah! the words (? She, L iii. ode VII. 1), 


‘The object of my anxiety 
Has brought on me this sorrow,’ 


are applicable to me.” 
‘Confucius (?) said “Tung Hoo was a good 


Marquis was so vexed that he employed Ts‘oo { historiographer of old time :—his rule for writing 
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was not to conceal. Chaou Seuen was a good 
great officer of old time:—in accordance with 
that law he accepted the charge of such wick- 
edness. Alas! if he had crossed the border, he 
would have escaped it.” 

‘Seuen then sent Chaou Ch‘uen to Chow to 
meet duke [Wa&n’s] son Hih-t‘un, whom he 
raised to the marquisate. On Jin-shin, Hih- 
tun presented himself in the temple of duke 
Woo [the first marquis of Tsin].’ 

The words of Confucius quoted above by 
Tso-she are nowhere else to be found. Perhaps 
Tso had heard them from the sage, or they had 
been reported to him. Some even think that 
he put his own view here into the sage’s lips to 
give it more weight. Tun’s conduct in employ- 
ing the real murderer to go to Chow for duke 
Ling’s successor cannot be justified; but on the 
whole, the reader will probably conclude that he 
received hard measure, first from the historio- 
grapher of Tsin, and then from the sage as the 
compiler of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw. 

[The Chuen appends here a further narrative 
about the affairs of Tsin:—‘ At the time of the 
troubles occasioned by Le-ke [See the Chuen 
on V. iv. 8, e¢ ai.], an oath was taken [in Tsin]} 
that they would not maintain in the State any of 
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the sons of their marquises; and from that time 
they had no families in it which were branches 
of the ruling house. When duke Ch‘ing [Ihe 
above Hih-t‘un], however, succeeded to the 
State, he gave offices to the eldest sons by their 
wives of the high ministers, and assigned them 
lands, so that they should form the branch- 
families of his House. He gave offices also to 
the other sons of the ministers by the same 
mothers, and recognized them by that desig- 
nation [as the Heads of their families}. Their 
sons by concubines were made leaders of the 
duke’s columns [of chariots]. Thus Tsin came 
to have ducal families, other sons, and lead- 
ers of the duke’s columns. Chaou Tun begged 
that [his half-brother] Kwoh might be made 
{Head of] their branch of the ducal families, 
saying, ‘He was the loved son of our ruler’s 
(duke Win’s) daughter, and but for her I should 
have been a Teih [See the Chuen at the com- 
mencement of V. xxiv.].”. The duke granted 
his request. In winter, Tun declared himself 
head of the flags-men of the chariots, and caused 
Ke of Ping [The above Kwoh], to whom he 
surrendered ali his old adherents, to be made 
the great officer of their one among the ducal 
families.}’ 
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In the [duke’s] third year, in spring, in the king’s first 
month, the bull for the border sacrifice received some 
Injury in its mouth. It was changed, and the tortoise- 
shell consulted about the [other] bull. That died, and 
so the border sacrifice was not offered. 
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Se} 


of Survey. 


Still [the duke] offered the sacrifices to the three objects 


There was the burial of king K‘wang. 
The viscount of Ts‘oo invaded the Jung of Luh-hwin. 


into Ch‘ing. 


In autumn, the Red Teih made an incursion into Ts‘e. 
An army of Sung laid siege to [the capital] of Ts‘aou. © 


3 
4 
5 In summer, a body of men from Ts‘oo made an incursion 
6 
7 
8 


In winter, in the tenth month, on Ping-seuh, Lan, earl of 


Ch‘ing, died. 


9 There was the burial of duke Muh of Ch‘ing. 


Parr. 1,2. See on V.xxxi.8—5. The border 
sacrifice, here, however, was probably that at 
the winter-solstice to Heaven. Kuh-léang and 


other critics think that the characters,—2F 


[1 4G, indicate that the bull had itself 
become ill, without receiving any external injury 


ie BE AL tr BOF HF th tT 


says that the creature is here called ZF, and 


not 4A: or ‘victim,’ because the day for the 


sacrifice had not yet been divined for. Tso-she 
says :—‘ The giving up the border sacrifice, and 
yet offering those to the objects of Survey, were 
both contrary to rule. The latter were adjuncts 
of the former, and, if it were not offered, they 
might be omitted.’ He does not say how the 
giving up the border sacrifice in the circum- 
stances mentioned in the text was ‘contrary to 
rule.” Maou thinks the fault was in giving it 
up so suddenly, without divining for another 
victim; but then he contends that the sacrifice 
was that offered at the beginning of summer, 
like the one in V. xxxi. 

Par. 3. This burial must have been hurried 
on for some reason which we do not know. 
King K‘wang was succeeded by his brother, 


king Ting GE -P:- 

{The Chuen appends here :—‘ The marquis of 
Tsin invaded Ch‘ing, and penetrated as far as 
Yen. Ch‘ing then made peace with Tsin, and 
Sze Hwuy entered its capital, and made a cove- 
nant. ] 

Par. 4. The Jung of Luh-hwi&n were a tribe 


of the Little Jung vp FX): whose original seat 
lay in the extreme west of the present Kan-suh; 


but, as related under the 22d year of duke He, they 
were removed by Ts‘in and Tsin to E-ch‘uen,—in 


the north of the pres, dis. of Sung GE IBY), 


dep. Ho-nan; which brought them within the 
reach of Ts‘oo. They were also called the Yin 


Jung (PE F%)- For pa Kung has Bi: and 
both he and Kuh omit the ZL. before 5X; 


The Chuen says:—The viscount of Ts‘oo in- 
vaded the Jung of Luh-hwin, and then went 
on as far as the Loh, where he reviewed his 
troops on the borders of Chow. King Ting sent 
‘Wang-sun Mwan [See the former mention of him 
in the Chuen on V. xxxiii.1] to him with con- 
gtatulations and presents, when the viscount ask- 


ed about the size and weight of the tripods. Mwan 
replied, “[The strength of the kingdom] depends 
on the [sovereign’s] virtue, and not on the 
tripods. Anciently, when Héa was distinguish- 
ed for its virtue, the distant regions sent pic- 
tures of the [remarkable] objects in them. 
The nine pastors sent in the metal of their pro- 
vinces, and the tripods were cast, with repre- 
sentations on them of those objects. All the 
objects were represented, and [instructions were 
given] of the preparations to be made in refer- 
ence to them, so that the people might know 
the sprites and evil things. Thus the peuple, 
when they went among the rivers, marshes, 
hills, and forests, did not meet with the injuri- 
ous things, and the hill-sprites, monstrous things, 
and water-sprites, did not meet with them [to 
do them injury]. Hereby a harmony was se- 
cured between the high and the low, and all en- 
joyed the blessing of Heaven. When the virtue 
of Kéeh was all-obscured, the tripods were trans- 
ferred to Shang, for 600 years. Chow of 
Shang proved cruel and oppressive, and they 
were transferred to Chow. When the virtue is 
commendable and brilliant, the tripods, though 
they were small, would be heavy; when it gives 
place to its reverse, to darkness and disorder, 
though they were large, they would be light. 
Heaven blesses intelligent virtue;—on that its 
favour rests. King Ch‘ing fixed the tripods 
in Kéah-juh, and divined that the dynas- 
ty should extend through 80 reigns, over 
700 years. Though the virtue of Chow is 
decayed, the decree of Heaven is not yet 
changed. The weight of the tripods may not 
yet be inquired about.”’ 

Par. 5. The reason of this incursion was, 
says Tso-she, ‘because Ch‘ing had joined the 
party of Tsin.’ See the Chuen appended to 
par.3. The utter mercenariness of Ling of 
Tsin had alienated Ch‘ing from it; but the 
earl seems to have hasted, on his death, again 
to join the side of the north against Ts‘oo. 

Par. 6. This is the first appearance of the 
Red Teih in the classic. They are supposed to 
have been so called, because they wore clothes 
of a red colour, as the White Teih preferred 


white. There were many tribes of them,—the 
Loo-she iss FQ), Kéab-she (FA FE), &e. 
Their seats were in the pres. dep. of Loo-gan 
CHR #8, Shan-se. 

Par. 7. The Chuen says:—‘ Three years after 
the accession of duke Wan of Sung, he put to 
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death his full brother, Seu, and the son of duke 


BOOK VI. 


‘Wan also took a wife from the House of 


Ch-aou, because of the schemes of the Head of | Kéang, who bore him Sze; but he having gone 
the Woo clan about them. He then made the | to the court of Ts‘oo, was pvisoned there, and 
clans of Tae and Hwan attack Woo-she in the | died on his way back at Yeh. 


court-house of T'sze-pih, the minister of War, and 
drove out of the State the clans of Woo and 
Muh. They [fled to Ts‘aou], and with an army 


‘He also took a wife from thes House of Soo, 
who bore him Héa, and Yu-me. Yu-me died 
early; and both his father and Séeh Kéa hated 


from it invaded Sung. In autumn, an army of ; Héa, so that he was not appointed to succeed 


Sung laid siege to the capital of Ts‘aou, in re- 
turn for the disorders occasioned by the officer 
Woo. 

Par. 8. The Chuen says:—‘In winter, duke 
Muh of Ch'ing died. [His father], duke Wan, 
had a concubine of mean position, who was 
called Yen K‘eih [As belonging to the House of 
the southern Yen], who dreamt that Heaven 
sent and gave her a dun flower, saying, “I am 
Pih-yéw [The founder of that House]; I am 
your ancestor. This shall be [the emblem of] 
your child. As the dan is the most fragrant 
flower of a State, so shall men acknowledge and 
love him.” After this, when duke Wan saw 
her, he gave her a Jan flower, and lay with her. 
She wished to decline his approaches, saying, 
“Tam but a poor concubine, and should I be 
fortunate enough to have a son, I shall not be 
believed. I will venture to prove it by this 
lan.” The duke agreed, and she bore a son, 
[who became] duke Muh, and named him Lan. 

‘Now duke W4n had had an intrigue with 
Ch'in Kwei, the wife of [his uncle] Tsze-[e], 
and she bore to him Tsze-hwa and T'sze-tsang, 
the latter of whom for some offence !eft the 
State. His father by a deception put Tsze-hwa 
to death in Nan-le [See the 3d Chaen after V. 
xvi. 4], and he made some ruffians kill Tsze-tsang 
between Ch‘in and Sung [See the 1st narrative 
in the Chuen after V. xxiv. 2]. 


to the State. The duke then drove out all his 
own and his predecessors’ sons, when Lan fled 
to Tsin, from which he attended duke Wan in 
his invasion of Ch‘ing [See the Chuen on V. 
xxx.5]. Shih Kwei said, ‘“‘I have heard that 
when Ke and K‘eih make a match, their descend- 
ants are sure to be numerous. The K‘eihs are 
lucky ;—the great wife of How-tseih was one. 
Now, the duke’s son Lan is the child of a K‘eih. 
Heaven has perhaps opened the way for him. 
He must become our ruler, and his descendants 
will be numerous. Let us take the lead in re- 
ceiving him, and we shall enjoy the greatest 
favour.” Accordingly, with K‘ung Tséang- 
ts‘oo and How Seuen-to, he received Lan, and 
brought him to Ch‘ing, when they made a cove- 
nant with him in the grand temple, and had 
him appointed successor to the State;—thereby 
obtaining peace from Tsin. 

‘When duke Muh was ill, he said, “ When the 
lan die, I will die It is by them I live.” 
When they cut the dan, he died.’ 

Par. 9. Something must have hurried oa this 
burial, but the critics cannot tell what. For 

Kung-yang has S. 
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IV. 1 Inhis fourth year, in spring, in the king’s first month, 
the duke and the marquis of Ts‘e [tried to] reconcile 
Keu and T‘an. The people of Keu were not willing [to 
be reconciled], and the duke invaded Keu and took 
Héang. 

Taou, earl of Ts‘in, died. 

In summer, in the sixth month, on Yih-yéw, duke [Wan’s] 
son, Kwei-sing of Ching, murdered his ruler, E. 

The Red Teih made an incursion into Ts‘e. 

In autumn, the duke went to Ts‘e. 

The duke arrived from Ts‘e. 

In winter, the viscount of Ts‘oo invaded Ch‘ing. 


© bo 


“TOD Or 


Par.1. Tan was a small State, of the same erent the deed, as ey Gk bias Feen]. 
: : e superior man may y 

aurname as Keu [ Sze, By which has leftitsname Boe nt, but has not prowess, canno t carry 
i i i . i In cases of the murder 0 
in the dis. of T‘an-shing S ), dep. E-chow. | out his benevolence. S ) 
Hé i doubt {hat J Bio oe in I. ii. 2. | 2 Prince, when he is mentioned [by ee) i 
Tso. Elle gays: that the duke acted wrongly ‘in indicates that he ed wioue e he aia (7), 

0G 2 i name of the ministe 
now attacking Keu. ‘States must be reconciled oe shies guilt. Me 
by the rules of propriety, and not by disorder. “The people of Ch‘ing wanted to raise Tsze- 
To attack Keu, without regulating [the difference léang [A son of duke Muh by a concubine] to be 
by those rules], was creating disorder. By earl, but he declined the dignity, saying, “If it 
seeder the Lueper] tegelation; and without | i# t© be given to the worthiest, I, Keu-teth am 

i : , a not fit to receive it. it isto be given accord- 
such regulation, how could any rule of propriety ing to natural order, my brother Kéen is the 
be carried out? oldest.” On this [Kéen, known as] duke Séang 


Par. 3. E was the eldest son of duke Muh, | ,,, appointed. He wished to drive away all the 


who died in the 10th month of the last year. | 200. of duke Muh excepting Tsze-léang, who 
He enjoyed his earldom, therefore, but @ very | vemonstrated against the proposed measure, 
oe Mnie: mad vee eles tb ao Lette of saying, “ The sons of Muh should all be allowed 
eb eb ialaad © alr waar oa a Tsze-kéa were | t© remain, and this is what I wish. If you ban- 
Ching. anes oe Ae atc ae te ish them, then I will go into banishment me 
duke. when Tess burgis [The Rungwe sung) | ere Wied stould 4 doy (vemalaing. here 
forefinger began to abe He showed it bi Tsze- thoy al ete atest oficars? ; : 
kéa, saying, “On other occasions, when my : : : 
finger as dbiie this, I have been sure to taste The K‘ang-he editors ee e epee aes 
[soon] some extraordinary dish.” When they | I the remarks of ne ech woe ae a Skea 
entered the palace, the cook was about to cut eee ie ae ss iirc Manat oon beter 
up the turtle, and they looked at each other, and ee eohug ce@atily ace Tore: Bameworthy ae 
loughed...- dhe dude (ery ard) eee his share in the murder of his ruler than Chaou 


son, which T'sze-kéa tuld him. When the duke : , : eres 
however, was feasting the [other] great officers | Tun for his part in the murder of Ling of T'sin. 


on the turtle, he invited T'sze-kung, but did not | Par. 4. See on p. 6 of last year. 
give him any. Tsze-kung was angry, dipped Parr. 5,6. [The Chuen gives here a long 
his finger into a dish, tasted the turtle, and | narrative relating to Ts‘oo. ‘ Before this, Tsze- 
went out, which so enraged the duke that he | léang, the minister of War in Ts‘oo, had a son 
wished to kill him. ‘Tsze-kung then consulted | born to him,—Tsze-yueh Tséaou. [When] Tsze- 
with Tsze-kéa about their first killing the duke; | wan [Tsze-léang’s elder-brother] [saw the child], 
but Tsze-kéa said, “Even an animal which you | he said ‘You must put him to death. He has 
have long kept about you, you shrink from | the appearance of a bear or a tiger, and the 
killing; how much more should you shrink | voice of a wolf. If you do not kill him, he will 
from killing your ruler!” The other turned | cause the extinction of our Joh-gaou family. 
round, and threatened to bring a charge against | There is the common saying, ‘A wolf-like child 
Tsze-kéa, who then agreed, through fear, to let | will have an evil heart.’ This is a wolf, and 
him take his course; and Tsze-kung murdered ; should he be brought up in your family ? 
duke Ling in the summer. Tsze-léang rejected this proposal,—to the great 
‘The text says that Kwei-sing murdered his | grief of Tsze-win, who collected all his family, 
ruler, because his power was not sufficient [to | when he was about to die, and said to them, 
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“When Tséaou is entrusted with the govt., do | Tow Pih-pe [See the Chuen at the beginning of 
you quickly leave the State, so as to avoid the | IL. xiii.] but, on his father’s death, this son follow- 
misfortunes he will occasion.” He then wept, | ed his mother, and was brought upin Yun. He 
and said, “If ghosts must be seeking for food, | had an intrigue with a daughter of the viscount 
will not those of our Joh-gaou clan be fam- ! of Yun, the fruit of which was a son, afterwards 
ished?” When Tsze-win, who was the chief | styled Tsze-win. Her mother caused the child 
Minister of T's‘oo, died, the office was given ' to be thruwn away in the {marsh of} Mung. 
to Tow Pan [Tsze-win’s son, designated Tsze- | There a tigress suckled him. The thing was seen 
yang]. Tsze-yueh was then minister of War, | by the viscount of Yun, when hunting; and when 
and Wei Kéa minister of Works. The latter | he returned home in terror, his wife told him the 
made a false charge against Tsze-yang and pro- | whole affair, on which he sent for the child and 
cured his death, when Tsze-yueh was made | had it cared for. The people of Ts‘oo call- 
chief minister, and Kéa himself became minis- | ed suckling now, and atiger they called woo-t'oo ; 
ter of War, but was hated by Tsze-yueh, who, | hence the child was named Now-woo-t‘co [See 
with the help of all the branches of the Joh-gaou | his first appearance in the Chuen after III.xxx.2, 
clan, imprisoned him — Pih-ying—in Léaou- | where he is called ‘T‘oo-woo-t‘oo instead of Now- 
yang, and put him to death. ‘Tséaou then took up | woo-t‘oo], and his mother was married to Pih-pe. 
his quarters in Ching-yay, and threatened to at- | The child subsequently became the chief minister 
tack the king, who offered to place the sons of his of Ts‘vo, Tsze-win. His grandson, K‘ih-hwang, 
three predecessors (Wan, Ch‘ing, and Muh) with | yo. minister of Remonstrance, and was absent on 


him as hostages. The other, however, would oad : : 
not receive them, and encamped with his army | # ston to Ts‘e [when the above rebellion took 


on the banks of the Chang. place]. He heard of it in Sung, on his way 
‘In autumn, in the 7th month, the viscount | back, when his people said to him, “ You must 
of Ts‘oo and the Joh-gaou fought at Kaou-hoo, not enter the State.” But he replied, “If 1 
Pih-fun [Tséaou] shot an arrow apne _ ®) | abandon the king’s commission who will receive 
which skirted the curved pole of his chariot, | ° 8 ’ 
reached the frame of the drum in it, and hit the | it? My ruler is Heaven;—can Heaven be 
metal jingle. A second arrow skirted in the | fled from?” He accordingly returned to Ts‘oo, 
same way the curvature of the pole, and then reported the discharge of his mission, and then 


aie aad SP pot aeintelant ae delivered himself a prisoner to the minister of 
5 . 


king made it be circulated through the army, | Crime. The king thought of Tsze-win’s govt. 

ied wae ae tee ie a Wan, eer of Ts‘oo, and said, “If I leave Tsze-win without 
ei e had got three [great] arrows, two o : 

which had been stolen by Pih-fun, but had now any Aas HON. eball I etiaieons me f 

been both discharged. He then made the drums | 8004?” He made K‘ih-hwang return to his 

be beaten again, and urged his men on, 80 that | office, and changed his name to Sang.’ 

he [gained a complete victory, and] extinguish- Par. 7. Tso-she says the reason of this in- 


ed the clan of Joh-gaou. : ee : 
‘Before this, Joh-gaou [Joh-gaou was viscount | V@sion was that Ch‘ing had not yet submitted, 


of Ts‘oo from B.C. 789 to 763] took to his harem | Notwithstanding that Ts‘oo had attacked it in 
a daughter of the House of Yun, who bore to him | the summer of last year. 


fifth year. 
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Shuh-sun Tih-shin died. 


Or he Oo bo 


came to Loo. 


In his fifth year, in spring, the duke went to Ts‘e. 

In summer, the duke arrived from Ts‘e. 

In autumn, in the ninth month, Kaou Koo of Ts‘e came to 
meet [his bride], the duke’s second daughter. 


In winter, Kaou Koo of Ts‘e and the duke’s second daughter 


6 A body of men from Ts‘oo invaded Ch‘ing. 


Par. 1. The Chuen says that, on this visit, 
Kaou Koo [A minister of Ts‘e] made the mar- 
quis of Ts‘e detain the duke, and ask him to 
give Koo his second daughter in marriage. 

Par. 2. The Chuen says that this entry shows 
how the duke ‘ exceeded,’ in the ceremony which 
is implied. What that ceremony was has been 
described on II. ii.9. Now on this occasion the 
duke had been forcibly detained in Ts‘e, and 
obliged to consent to marry his daughter to a 
man of rank inferior to his own, compromising 
his own character and that of his ancestors. But 
should he therefore have refrained from the 
ceremony ‘proper,’ on his own safe return to 
his State ? 

Par. 3. The Chuen says that Kaou Koo came 
himself to meet his bride, but that we have not 


the phrase Sift Xe the lady being mentioned 
by her designation, because the case was that of 


a minister meeting her for himself. Too calls 
attention to there being no further entry about 


her going to Ts‘e (Far a RB, because such 


entries were only made when the daughters 
of Loo married princes of States. Tso-she does 
not have the -F- before FL 1a. There can 
be no doubt as to its meaning here. Comp. VI. 
xii. 3; xiv. 12; xv. 11. 

Par. 4. Too needlessly finds a reason for the 
day of Tih-shin’s death not being given. Tih- 


shin is often mentioned as Chwang-shuh ( 


RO: Chwang being his posthumous epithet. 
He was succeeded by his son K‘éaou-joo G25 


Ve given from the Sow-mwan giant whose 
death is mentioned in the Chuen on VI. xi. 6), 
known as Seuen-pih Ca 4 ED). 

Par.5. The Chuen says:—‘They came to 
Loo in winter, returning the horses:’—which 
needs explanation. On the marriage of a lady 
to a great officer or a husband of higher rank, she 
was escorted to her home with a carriage and 
horses;—one or many. Three days after, the 
carriage was sent back, but the horses were 
detained for 3 months, in case there should be 
need of them for the lady’s return to her parents, 
the experiment of marriage not proving satis- 
factory. If it did prove so, then they also were 
sent back by a messenger. Here the husband 
himself accompanies his wife on her visit to her 
parents, and takes charge of the horses, to show 
his satisfaction with her. Still the critics all 
insist on the impropriety of the lady’s visit to 
Loo;—it was too early for it, and the time had 
not come. ‘Then, again, it was contrary to rule 
for her on such an occasion to be accompanied 
by her husband. 

Par. 6. The Chuen says:—‘ On this invasion, 
Ch‘in and Ts‘oo made peace, when Seun Lin-foo 
relieved Ch‘ing, and invaded Ch‘in.’ 


Sixth year. 
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VI. 1 In the [duke’s] sixth year, in spring, Chaou Tun of Tsin 
and Sun Méen of Wei made an incursion into Ch‘in. 


He Oo DO 


It was winter, the tenth 


Par. 1. Sun Méen,—there was a clan with 
the surname Sun in Wei, descended from a son 
of duke Woo, who died B. C. 757, a little before 
the commencement of the period of the Ch‘un 
Ts‘éw. Tso-she says here that the reason of 
this incursion by Tsin and Wei was Ch‘in’s 
adherence to Ts‘oo. The invasion of it by Seun 
Lin-foo the previous winter had failed to alter 
Chiin’s policy. 

Kung-yang gives here in a long note an 
account of the murder of duke Ling of Tain, 
substantially the same as that in Tso-she’s 
Chuen on II. 4; and seems to think that the re- 
appearance of Chaou Tun in this par. is a sort 
. condoning him for his connection with the 

eed. 

Par. 2. See on I. vi.3. [The Chuen in- 
troduces two brief notices:—‘In summer, king 
Ting sent Tsze-fuh to ask a queen for him from 


Ts‘e” ‘In autumn, the Red Teih invaded Tsin, 
when they besieged Hwae and Hing-k‘éw. The 
marquis of Tsin wished to invade their country 
{in return], but the officer Hwan of the middle 


It was summer, the fourth month. 
In autumn, in the eighth month, there were locusts. 


month. 


column said to him, “Let (their chief first] 
make his people hate him [for his incessant 
warfare], filling up the measure of his practices, 
and then he may be utterly destroyed. ‘The 
language in one of the Books of Chow,—‘ Ex- 
terminate the great Yin (Shoo, V. ix. 4),’ is 
applicable to this kind of people.”’] 

Par. 3. See IT. v.8. 

Par. 4 [The Chuen appends here:—Ist, ‘In 
winter, duke Hwan of Shaou met the king’s 
bride in Ts‘e.” 2d, ‘A body of men from Ts‘oo 
invaded Ch‘ing, took conditions of peace, and re- 
turned to Ts‘oo.’ 3d, ‘ Kung-tsze Man-mwan of 
Ch‘ing spoke to the king’s son Pih-léaou, [who 
was serving in Ch‘ing], about his wish to become 
a high minister. Pih-léaou told another person, 
saying, ‘The case of one who covets [a high 
position] without the proper virtue appears 
from the Chow Yih, and is like the diagram 


Fung’s eS becoming Le (=>). [Man-mwan] 
will not live beyond the time thereby indicated.” 


After the interval of a year, the people of 
Ch‘ing put Man-mwan to death.’] ae 


Seventh year. 
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VII. 1 In his seventh year, in spring, the marquis of Wei sent 


Sun Léang-foo to Loo, to make a covenant [with the 
duke]. 

2 In summer, the duke joined the marquis of Ts‘e in in- 
vading Lae. 

3 In autumn, the duke arrived from the invasion of Lae. 

4 There was great drought. 

5 In winter, the duke had a meeting with the marquis of 
Tsin, the duke of Sung, the marquis of Wei, the earl 
of Ch‘ing, and the earl of Ts‘aou, in Hih-jang. 


Par. 1. The Chuen says that this mission of 
the officer Hwan PEI was the posthumous title 
of Sun Léang-foo] was the first intercourse 
between Wei and Loo since the duke’s accession, 
and that the object was to consult about the 
duke’s attending a meeting to be called by Tsin. 
For these purposes a friendly mission of inquiry 
(hE) would have been sufficient; but it is to be 
understood that Wei was acting in the interest 
of Tsin, the new ruler of which wished to assert 
what he considered his claim to be the leader of 
the States. Duke Seuen had, since his accession, 
been a devoted adherent of Ts‘e, and had stood 
aloof from Tsin; and now Wei required from 
him the engagement of a covenant, to clear 
itself with Tsin, should the duke after all not 
attend the meeting. 

Par.2. Lae was a small State, held by 
Kéangs, with the title of viscount,—in the pres. 
dis, of Hwang Ge We), dep. Tang-chow, Shan- 
tung. Tso-she here gives his canon regarding 
the use of yi4 and , in the case at least of 


military expeditions, saying that the here im- 
plies that Loo had not been a party in planning 
the expedition:—‘In all military expeditions, 
where Loo had previously acted in the planning 


of them, V2 is used; where it had not done so, 


we have ” The K‘ang-he editors accept the 
canon with a slight reservation. 


Par. 4. See on V.xxi.3. Too observes here 
that ‘the sacrifice for rain had had no effect, or 
perhaps it had not been offered.’ [The Chuen 
appends:—‘ The Red Teih made an incursion 
into Tsin, and cut down and carried off the 
growing grain of Héang-yin’]. 

Par. 5. Hih-jang was in Tsin,—40/e north- 
west from the pres. dis. of Ts‘in-shwuy, dep. 
Tsih-chow, Shan-se. 

The Chuen says:—‘ Peace had been brought 
about between Ch‘ing and Tsin by means of the 
counsels of Kung-tsze Sung, who therefore now 
attended the earl of Ch‘ing, as his assistant, 
to this meeting. In winter, a covenant was 
made at Hih-jang, when the king’s uncle, the 
duke of Hwan, was present, te consult on the 
case of discordant States. On the accession of 
the marquis of Tsin, [in the duke’s 2d year], 
the duke had not paid a court-visit to him, nor 
had he since sent any great officer to Tsin with 
friendly inquiries. The people of Tsin therefore 
now detained him at the meeting, and when the 
covenant was made at Hwang-foo [2.¢. Hih- 
jang], he did not take part in it. He got away 
to Loo, however, by means of bribes; and the 
text does not mention the covenant at Hih-jang, 
to conceal the duke’s disgrace in connection 
with it.’ 
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In his eighth year, in spring, the duke arrived from 
meeting [at Hih-jang]. 

In summer, in the sixth month, duke [Chwang’s] son, Suy, 
went to Ts‘e. When he had got to Hwang, he returned. 

On Sin-sze, there was a sacrifice in the grand temple; 
and Chung Suy died at Ch‘uy. 

On Jin-woo, the sacrifice was repeated for the next day; 
but when the pantomimes entered, they put away 
their flutes. 

On Mow-tsze, [duke Wan’s] wife, the lady Ying, died. 

An army of Tsin and the White Teih invaded Ts‘in. 

A body of men from Ts‘oo extinguished Shoo-léaou. 

In autumn, in the seventh month, on Kéah-tsze, the sun 
was totally eclipsed. 

In winter, in the tenth month, on Ke-ch‘ow, we [had 
arranged to] bury our duchess, King Ying. 

10 The of fee be interment was not effected; but on 

the next day] Kang-yin, at mid-day, it was completed. 

11 [The duke] wake Panevan m : 

12. An army of Ts‘oo invaded Ch‘in. 
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Par. 1. See on V.1, 2. The Chuen has here 
an entry, which terminates very strangely, and 
which the K‘ang-he editors do not give, looking 
on it, no doubt, as incredible:—‘ This spring, 
the White Teih made peace with Tsin, and in 
the summer they joined it in an invasion of 
Ts‘in. The people of Tsin caught a spy of 7's‘in, 
and put him to death in Kéang, in the market 
place, but on the 6th day he came alive again!’ 

Par. 2. Hwang,—see IL. xvii.1. Kuh-léang 


seems to take 48 in the sense of 48 thi: 


‘reported the execution of his mission,’ which 
is evidently incorrect. The meaning must be 
that given in the translation. From the mention 
of Suy’s death in the next par., we must conclude 
that, when he got to Hwang, he felt himself too ill 
to proceed farther, and began to retrace his 
steps to Loo. The critics are hard upon him 
for doing so. Too says it was ‘contrary to rule,’ 
for, having received his ruler’s commission, he 
should have gone on till he died, and arranged that 
his corpse should be carried to the capital of Ts‘e! 


Parr. 3,4. Ch‘uy was in Ts‘e,—somewhere in 
the borders of the pres. dis. of P‘ing-yin (>> 


B), dep. Yen-chow, The phrase A BA 
aR #, ‘there wasa sacrifice.’ This is certain 
from the usage in the Ch‘un Ts‘éw;—comp. 

=f in VI.ii.6, and AR Hy, in X.xv.2. 
But what particular sacrifice is intended in the 
text is a matter of controversy. Ying-tah and 
many other critics think it was the Ze CTD 


sacrifice ;~-see on V.viii.4. Woo Ch‘ing and 
others hold that it was merely the summer 
seasonal sacrifice. The discussion of this ques- 
tion is not important to the elucidation of the 
text. 

‘The sacrifice was offered on Sin-sze, and that 
same day the Kung-tsze Suy died at Ch‘uy. 
The two events are chronicled together, though 
it is not likely the news of Suy’s death reached 
Loo before the offering of the sacrifice. It 
reached it, however, before the following day, 
when the previous sacrifice was repeated ;—see 
the note on the name of the 9th Book in the 
4th part of the Shoo. That repetition was com- 
paratively unimportant, and the news of Suy’s 
death should have prevented it. Hence Tso- 
she says that it was ‘contrary to rule,’ and we 
have the same decision regarding it, as from 
Confucius himself, in the Le Ke, IIL., Pt. I1.ii. 20. 


In p. 4, # is the name for the pantomimic 
performers at the sacrifice. There were civil 
pantomimes ( a Hie) and martial pantomimes 


Crew $E); and the term was used to cover 


them both. Here we are to think only of the 
civil, The martial pantomimes carried in their 
right hand an axe, and in the left a shield; the 
civil carried in their right a pheasant’s feather, 
and in their left a flute, on which they played. 
The flutes were put away on this occasion, their 
sound being thought inconsistent with the feel- 
ings which the news of Suy’s death should pro- 
duce. It remains only to speak of the characters 


4b K in p.3, the former of which has occa- 
sioned the critics great trouble. The aN -F- 





of p. 2 gives place here, it will be seen, to 
Ath, which was only Suy’s designation as 


having been the second among his brothers. 
It became the surname of his descendants; and 
the simplest way of accounting for its employ- 
ment here is to suppose, with Maou, that duke 
Seuen at once gave it to his deceased relative 
and minister as the clan-name (A) of him- 


self and his posterity. 

Par. 5. This was duke Seuen’s mother. 
Though only a concubine of duke Widn, she 
appears here as his wife,—raised to that rank 


by her son. Kuh and Kung have Aig instead 


of =, making the lady thereby to have been 


of the House of Ts‘oo, and not of that of Ts‘in. 
Par. 6. See on III.6. This is the first ap- 

pearance of the white Teih in the Classic. See 

the Chuen at the commencement of this year. 


Par. 7. a is with Kung-yang Zh- Shoo- 
léaou was a small | State,—in the pres. dis. of 
Leu-kéang ( YT), dep. Leu-chow, Gan- 
hwuy. The Ja) States were near to it. 
Too Yu says erroneously that Shoo and Léaou 
were two States. The Chuen says:—‘Ts‘oo, 
because the various Shoo States had revolted 
from it, attacked Shoo-léaou and extinguished 
it. The viscount of Ts‘oo laid out anew its 
boundaries, as far as the banks of the Hwah, 
took a covenant from Woo and Yueh, and re- 
turned [to Ying].’ 

Par. 8. EE = ae ‘completely,’ as in IL iii.4. 
There is an error in the text in the record of 
this eclipse. It was total about half past 3 
o'clock in the afternoon of Sept. 12, B. C. 600, 
thus corresponding to the Ist day of the 
tenth moon, which would on that year be Kéah- 


tsze (FA -f>, asinthe text. Wang Taou sup- 
poses that the + in the text should be a, 
and would cast out the Ax; transferring the 


aS from the next par. to the head of this. 
But in that way we should have no entry in 
this year under the season of autumn;—which 
is contrary to the rule of the classic. Perhaps 


we should read HK + A as a paragraph, 
simply saying—‘ It was autumn, the 7th month.’ 


Then this par. will begin AR oh A which 
characters must be removed from p. 9, the day 
Co aia of which would still be in the tenth 


month,—the 26th day of it. 

{The Chuen appends here:—Seu K‘ih of Tsin 
had an illness which unsettled his mind. Kéoh 
Keueh became chief minister of the State. In 
autumn Seu K‘ih was discharged from his office, 
and Chaou Soh was appointed assistant-com- 
mander of the 3d army.’] 


Parr. 9,10. Kung and Kuh for FX Fa have 
LA ag. But vB as a posthumous title is evi- 


dently wrong. so used denotes—‘ Day and 


Year IX. DUKE 


night reverently attentive to duty ( H 1 Hi 


OT ei- 


Tso-she records that, at this burial, there be- 
ing no flax in consequence of drought, they first 
used ropes made of the fibres of the dolichos, 
to draw the bier. As the burial did not take 


place till the day after Ke-ch‘ow, we must un- 


derstand Cc He as in the translation. 
That day had been determined on for the 
ceremony, after consulting the tortoise-shell, 
according to the rule mentioned in the Le 
Ke, I. Part I. v.23, that the day should be 
determined at least ten days before. At the 
interment of a person of rank, however, the 
number of persons employed and observances to 
be attended to was so great, that we can easily 
understand how the business would be stopt by 
rain, though such delay was not allowed in the 
case of the burial of acommon person. Tso-she 
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says:-—‘Not to complete the burial because of 
the rain was according torule. The rule requir- 
ed that the tortoise-shell should be consulted 
about an interment on a distant day, [not less 
than ten days], before it took place, to avoid the 
charge of not being affectionately solicitous in 
thee ase of such a duty.’ The K‘ang-he editors, 
however, strongly condemn the delay in the in- 
terment, thinking, with Kung and Kuh, that it 
was occasioned by the want of sufficient care and 
diligence in making the necessary preparations, 
even after the day had been fixed so long before. 

Par. 11. Pting-yang was 4/e to the north- 
west of the pres. dis. city of Sin-t‘ae Hr FS), 
dept. Tse-nan. Tso-she says the record was 
made to show the seasonableness of the under- 
taking. 

Par. 12. The Chuen says:—‘Ch‘in and Tsin 
had made peace. Anarmy of Ts‘oo, [therefore], 
invaded Ch‘in, took terms of submission from 
it, and returned.’ 





Ninth year. 
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In his ninth year, in spring, in the king’s first month, the 


The duke arrived from Ts‘e. 

In summer, Chung-sun Méeh went to the capital. 
The marquis of Ts‘e invaded Lae. 

In autumn, [we] took Kin-mow. 

In the eighth month, the viscount of T‘ng died. 


marquis of Tsin, the duke of Sung, 


the marquis of Wei, the earl of Ch‘ing, and the earl of 
Ts‘aou, had a meeting in Hoo. 
8 Séun Lin-foo of Tsin led the armies [of the above States], 


and invaded Ch‘in. 


9 On Sin-yéw, Hih-t‘un, marquis of Tsin, died in Hoo. 
10 In winter, in the tenth month, on Kwei-yéw, Ch‘ing, mar- 


quis of Wei, died. 


11 <A body of men from Sung laid siege to [the capital of] 


T'ang. 


12 The viscount of Ts‘oo invaded Ch‘ing; [and] Kéoh Keueh 
of Tsin led a force, and relieved it. ‘ 
13 Ch'in put to death its great officer Séeh Yay. 


Parr. 1, 2. Tso-she says nothing on these 
two parr. Fan Ning, Sun Fuh, and other critics, 
remark on the duke’s throwing on one side the 
mourning for his mother, and going away to 
Ts‘e; but we have seen that during all his rule 
the duke was reduced to a miserable subserviency 
to that State. 

Par.3. This Chung-sun Méeh was the grand- 
son of Kung-sun Gaou, whose name occurs 80 
often in Books V.and VI. Of course he was 
the great-grandson of K‘ing-foo, who died, or 
was obliged rather to strangle himself, in the 2d 


year of duke Min. Méeh’s posthumous title was | 


Héen (Eh), He was a. jak F-s—see the 


Chuen on VI. xv. 4. 


The Chuen says:—‘In spring, the king had 
sent to Loo demanding from the duke a mission 
of friendly inquiries. In summer, [therefore] 
Mang Héen went on such a mission to Chow, an 
the king, considering that he conducted it accord- 
ing to the rules of propriety, gave him rich gifts.’ 
Too observes that the king’s previous mission is 
not mentioned in the text, as a gentle condemna- 
tion of the king’s conduct. 

Par. 4. Lae,—see p. 8 of last year. 

Par. 5. Acc. to Too Yu, Kin-mow was a State 
belonging to one of the E or wild tribes of the 
| east;—in the south of the pres. dis. of E-shwuy 
Or JK: dep. E-chow. This identification is 


| better than that of Kung-yang, who would 
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make it out to be a town of Choo Gai eo Zz 
f1,)- Tso-she thinks the ‘took’ Fi) denotes 
the ease with which the capture was made. 


More likely is the opinion of Wang K‘ih = 


¥ eS ), that the term is a gentle one 


for ‘extin guished,’ partially concealing the 
lawlessneas of Loo. 
Par.6. This was duke Ch‘aou HY BN) of 


Tang. See on I. vii.2; but in Yin’s time the 
lords of T‘ang were marquises. They had now 
descended two steps, and were only viscounts. 

Parr. 7—9. Hoo—see III. xxiii. 10, etal. Too, 
in assigning the situation of Hoo, always says it 
belonged to Ch‘ing. Kung-yang, however, here 
says it belonged to Tsin; and the K‘ang-he 
editors adduce the Bamboo books, under the reign 
of king Ching-ting, to show that, though the 
place originally belonged to Ch‘ing, it ultimately 
became a possession of Tsin. At this time, how- 
ever, it still belonged to Ch‘ing. 

The Chuen says:—‘ The meeting at Hoo was 
to punish discordant States. The marquis of 
Ch‘in did not attend it [See on p. 12 of last year], 
and Seun Lin-foo, with the armies of the States, 
invaded Ch‘in; but, on the death of the marquis 
of Tain at Hoo, he returned.’ 

Acc. to Too, there was no Sin-yéw day in the 
9th month. Kwei-yéw in next par. was the 
16th of the 10th month; and Sin-yéw therefore 
must have been the 6th. 

Par. 10. In this attack of Ting, Sung, says 
Tso-she, took advantage of the death of the 
viscount in the 8th month. 

Par.12. The Chuen says:—‘The viscount 


of Ts‘oo, because of the affair at Le [What affair 


this was is not known. Too finds it in connec- 
tion with the 2d Chuen at the end of the 6th 
year], invaded Ch‘ing, which was relieved by 
Kéoh Keueh of Tsin. The earl of Ching defeated 
an army of Ts‘oo at Léw-fan, to the joy of all 
the people. Tsze-léang, however, was sad, and 
said, “This [victory] will prove a calamity to 
the State. We shall die before very long.”’ 
Par. 13. The Chuen says:—‘ Duke Ling of 
Ch‘in, with [his two ministers] K‘ung Ning and 
E Hang-foo, all had an intrigue with Héa Ke 
[A daughter of the House of Ch‘ing, surnamed 
Ke, the widow of an officer of Ch‘in, surnamed 
or designated Héa], and each of the three of 
them wore an article of her under clothing, 
with which they made game with one another 
in the court. Séeh (Kung and Kuh have 


yt for ED Yay remonstrated with the duke, 


saying, ‘When ruler and ministers thus proclaim 
their lewdness, the people have nothing good 
to imitate. The report of such things is not 
good ;—let your lordship put that article away.” 
The duke said he would change his conduct, 
but he told the other two what Séeh Yay had 
said; and when they asked leave to kill him, he 
did not forbid them. Yay thereon was killed. 
Confucius said, ‘‘The words of the ode, (She, 
IIL. ii. ode X. 6), 


‘ When the pec: le have many perversities 
Do not you set up your own perversity 
before them,’ 


are applicable to the case of Séeh Yay.”' 
This cannot be the decision of Confucius 
upon the fate of Séeh Yay, though we find it 


expanded in the Kéa Yu (Be Sh), Bk. SIX. 
ys) 


(the -F F% H) Jd). 


Tenth year. 
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X. 1 In his tenth year, in spring, the duke went to Ts‘e. The 
duke arrived from Ts‘e, 


was eclipsed. 


to Wei. 
The duke went to Ts‘e. 


P‘ing-kwoh. 


Ooo con oD Or pe Oo bo 


—_ 


Hwuy of Ts‘e. 


pened 
-—_ 


The people of Ts‘e restored to us the lands of Tse-se. 
In summer, in the the fourth month, on Ping-shin, the sun 


On Ke-sze, Yuen, marquis of Ts‘e, died. 
The Head of the Ts‘uy family of T's‘e left the State, and fled 
In the fifth month, the duke arrived from Ts‘e. 


On Kwei-sze, Hea Ch‘ing-shoo of Ch‘in murdered his ruler, 


In the sixth month, an army of Sung invaded T'ang. 
Kung-sun Kwei-foo went to Ts‘e, to the burial of duke 


A body of men from Tsin, one from Sung, one froin Wei, 


and one from Ts‘aou, invaded Ch‘ing. 


—_ 
Ly) 


In autumn, the king [by] Heaven's [grace] sent his youngest 


brother to Loo on a mission of friendly inquiries. 
13 Kung-sun Kwei-foo led a force to invade Choo, and took 


Yih. 
14 There were great floods. 


15 Ke-sun Hang-foo went to Ts‘e. 
16 In winter, Kung-sun Kwei-foo went to Ts‘e. 
17 The marquis of Ts‘e sent Kwoh Tso to Loo on a mission of 


friendly inquiries. 
18 ‘There was famine. 


19 The viscount of Ts‘oo invaded Ch‘ing. 


Parr. 1,2. This was now the 4th time that 
the dnke had repaired to the court of Ts‘e. 
The Chuen says:—‘In spring, the duke went 
to Ts‘e; and the marquis of Ts‘e, in consideration 
of the submission and service of the duke, re- 
stored the lands of Tse-se.’ Those lands were 
taken by Ts‘e, it will be remembered, in the 
duke’s first year, being the price which Loo paid 
for Ts‘e’s support of the duke’s usurpation. 

Par. 3. This eclipse was visible at sunrise, 
on the 26th February, B.C. 598. Ping-shin 
was the lst day of the moon. 

Parr. 4,5. The Ts‘uy family or clan was one 
of the most powerful in Ts‘e. It was descended 
from a son of one of the ancient princes of the 
State,—duke Ting Cy rs who died B. C. 
1052. To that son the lands of Ts‘uy had been 
assigned, and Ts‘uy became the surname of his 
descendants. We have met with a Ts‘uy Yaou, 
who was present at the battle of Shing-puh, in the 
28th year of duke He. The head of the clan at 


this time was, acc. to Tso-she, Ts‘uy Choo (48 
), and it is to him the text refers. We find 


him (?) long after this, in IX. xxv. 2. in Ts‘e | 


again, and murdering his ruler. 


The Chuen says :—‘In summer, duke Hwuy 
of Ts‘e died. Ts‘uy Choo had been a favourite 
with him; and [the ministers], Kaouand Kwoh, 
being afraid of ‘I's‘uy’s exercising a pressure 
upon them, drove him out;—when he fled to 
Wei. ‘The language of the text,— The Head of 
the Ts‘uy family,’ shows that he was not driven 
out for any fault of his (? ); moreover, the an- 
nouncement was made to Loo about him as the 
Head of his clan, and not by his name. When 
a great officer of any State fled front it, or was 
banished, the announcement of it ran,—*“Our 
subject, so and so, Head of the clan so and so, 
has failed to maintain the charge of his ances- 
tral temple; and we presume to announce the 
fact.” Such announcement was made to other 
States in the case of one who had been sent 
with the mission-jade aud offerings of silk (t.e, 
on missions of friendly inquiries) to them; but 
not in the case of other officers.’ 


The reason why we have rie} K here, and 


not 4 Af. if indeed the officer was really 
Choo, need not be anxiously sought. ‘Tso-she's 


canon about it is inadmissible ; so is Kung-yang’s, 
that it is to condenmn the principle and the prac- 
: tice in Ts‘e of hereditary offices (fH: SEN): and 
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so is Kuh-léang’s, that it indicates that the | king’s full brother. His father therefore was 


clan, as well as the individual, was driven from 
the State. 

Parr. 6,7. ‘The duke,’ says Tso-she, ‘ hurried 
away to Ts‘e, to be present at the earliest ccre- 
monies to the deceased marquis.’ After this he 
paid no more visits to Ts‘e. 

Par. 8. The Chuen says:—‘ Duke Ling of 
Ch‘in, with K'ung Ning and E Hang-foo, was 
drinking in the house of the Héa family [See 
the Chuen on the last par. of last year}, when 
the duke said to Hang-foo, ‘ Ch‘ing-shoo [The 
son of Héa Ke, and Head of the family, as his 
father was dead] is like you.” “ He is also like 
your lordship,” was the reply. Ch‘ing-shoo 
[overheard these remarks, and] was indignant 
at them; and when the duke was [trying to] 
escape (from the house] by the stable, he shot, 
and killed him. The two officers fled to Ts‘oo.’ 
This is a case in which ‘executed’ would be a 


better rendering really of Fak than ‘ murdered.’ 


Par. 9. The siege of the capital of T‘ang by 
Sung in the past year [p. 10} had, we may pre- 
sume, been fruitless Now, again, as the Chuen 
says, ‘the people of T‘ang, relying upon Tsin, 
would not do service to Sung; and in the 6th 
month, an army of Sung invaded Ting.’ 

Par. 10. Kwei-foo was the son of Chung 
Suy, and of course was himself a Kung-sun, 
‘grandson’ of duke Chwang. The burial of 
duke Hwuy took place before the proper time. 
Hwuy Ching-héen observes that when we con- 
sider how the head of the Ts‘uy clan was driven 
out of the State immediately after the duke’s 
death, how the burial was hastened, and how 
his son is styled marquis (p.17) before the year 
was expired, there must have been troubles in 
Ts‘e, of which we have not any record. 

Par. 11. The Chuen says:—‘ Ch‘ing had made 
peace with Ts‘oo [After the events related on 
p. 12 of last year]. The armies of these States, 
{therefore}, invaded Ch‘ing, took from it terms 
of submission, and returned.’ 

Par. 12. Kung-yang says that ‘the king’s 
youngest son’ here introduced was the reigning 


king King (Uf -f). The prince’s descendants 
were dukes of Léw, and the Chuen here calls 
him ‘duke K‘ang of Léw,’ adding that his visit 
was in return for that of Mang Héen to the 
court. in p.3 of last year. 

Par. 13. Yih was a city of Choo,—in the 


pres. dis. of Tsow BK , dep. Yen-chow. 


But in the Chuen on VI. xiii.3 the capital of 
Choo appears removed to Yih; and the taking 
of Yih would be equivalent to extinguishing 
Choo, which, we know, was not the case. On 
this account, the K‘ang-he editors incline to 


adopt the reading of Kung-yang,—of 5 for 


Par. 14. See IL i. 5, et al. 

Par. 15. Tso-she says:—‘Ke Win went on a 
friendly mission to T's‘e,—for the Ist time, since 
the accession of the new marquis.’ 

Par. 16. Tso-she says:—‘In winter Tsze-kéa 
(Kung-sun Kwei-foo’s designation) went to Ts‘e, 
with reference to our invasion of Choo.’ 

Par. 17. Tso-she says:—‘ Kwoh Woo’s (7p 
was the posthumous title of Kwoh Tso) mis- 
sion was in return for that of Ke Wan, in p. 15. 

Par. 18. Sun Fuh defines the term ‘famine’ 
as descriptive of the crops not coming to 
maturity, ‘the five kinds of grain not ripening 
BH 

Par.19. The Chuen says:—‘ The viscount 
of Ts‘oo invaded Ch‘ing [See the reason on 
p-11]. Sze Hwuy of Tsin relieved it, and 
drove the army of T's‘co to the north of the Yin. 
Tsze-kéa [The Kung-tsze Kwei-sing] died, and 
the people proceeded to punish the authors of 
the disorder in which duke Yéw died. They 
broke open the coffin of Tsze-kéa, and drove all 
the branches of the family from the State. 
They changed the grave of duke Yéw, and gave 
him the posthumous title of Ling.’ 


Eleventh year. 
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XI. 1 It was the (duke’s] eleventh year, the spring, the king’s 


first month. 


2 In summer, the viscount of Ts‘oo, the marquis of Ch‘in, 

and the earl of Ch‘ing, made a covenant in Shin-ling. 
38 Kung-sun Kwei-foo joined an officer of Ts‘e in invading Keu. 
4 In autumn, the marquis of Tsin had a meeting with the 


Teih in Tswan-han. 
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5 In winter, in the tenth month, the people of Ts‘oo put to 
death Héa Ch‘ing-shoo of Ch‘in. 
6 On Ting-hae, the viscount of Ts‘oo entered [the capital of] 


Ch‘in. 


7 He restored Kung-sun Ning and E Hang-foo to Chin. 


Par. 2. The Chuen says:—‘ This spring, the 
viscount of Ts‘oo invaded Ch‘ing [Because of 
the action in the Chuen on par. 12 of the 9th 
year], and advanced, as far as Leih. Tsze- 
léang (K‘eu-tsih of the Qhuen op IV. 8) said, 
“T’sin and ‘T's‘oo make no effort co show kind- 
ness [to smaller States], but keep struggling 
for the superiority ;—there is no reason why we 
should not take the side of the [first] comer. 
They have no faith ;—why should we show good 
faith?” Accordingly, Ch‘ing accepted the de- 
mands of Ts‘oo; and in summer, Ts‘oo took a 
covenant in Shin-ling, when Chin and-Ch‘ing 
make their submission to it.’ 

Shin-ling was in Ch‘in,—40 le to the north- 
west of the dep. city of Ch‘in-chow, Ho-nan. 
Kuh has . This was the 2d time at 
which the chief of Ts‘oo presided over a meeting 
of other princes. The Ist time was in the 27th 
year of duke He. 

[The Chuen adds here: —‘ Tsze-ch‘ung, minis- 
ter of the Left, of Ts‘oo, made an incursion into 
Sung, while the king (te., the viscount) waited 
at Yen. Wei Gae-léeh, the chief minister, 
undertook the walling of E, and appointed the 
border-warden to make the arrangements and 
calculations for the business. He then gave 
these to the superintendent of the work, who 
estimated the labour to be done, and the num- 
ber of days; gave out all the money that was 
necessary for it; adjusted the frames, and pro- 
vided the baskets and stampers, and other 
articles for raising the walls; apportioned equal- 
ly their tasks, according to the distance of the 
labourers from the place; marked out with his 
feet the foundations; supplied the provisions; 
and determined the inspectors. The work was 
completed in 30 days, exactly in accordance 
with the previous calculations.’] 

Par. 3. Notwithstanding the operations of 
Ts‘e and Loo against Keu in the duke’s 4th 
year, that State, it would appear, continued to 
maintain a hostile attitude, which led to the in- 
vasion in the text. 

Par. 4. We have here probably the issue of 
the policy towards the Teih, recommended to 
the marquis of Tsin in the Chuen appended 
to VI.4. The Chuen says here :—‘ Kéoh Ching 
{Kéoh Keueh] of Tsin sought for terms of 
peace from the Teih; and all the rest of their 
tribes, being distressed and indignant at the 
services required from them by the Red Teih, 
made submission to Tsin. The meeting this 
autumn was on the occasion of their doing so. 
In regard to the marquis’s going to them, all 
the great officers wished to call [the chiefs of] 
the Teih [to Tsin], but Kéoh Ch‘ing said, 
‘Where there is not virtue, the next best thing 
is to show earnest diligence. Without such dili- 
gence, how can we seek for the adherence of 
others? If we can show it, however, [success] 
will follow. Let the marquis go to them.’ It 
is said in the ode (She, IV. i. [iii.] X.), 


‘King Wan did indeed labour earnestly.’ 


{If king Wan did so, how much more ought 
we, who are of such inferior virtue!”’ 


Tswan-han was in the territory of the Teih, 
but its site has not been more exactly deter- 
mined. 


Parr. 5—7. See IX.13, and X.8, with the 
Chuen on them. The Chuen says here:—‘ In 
winter, the viscount of Ts‘oo, because of the 
deed perpetrated by the head of the Héa family, 
invaded Ch'in, publishing a notice to the peo- 
ple that they should make no movement, as he 
wished to punish only the head of the Shaou-se 


[ay py was the name of the grand-father of 


Ch‘ing-shoo. His designation was Tsze-héa]. 
Forthwith he entered [the capital of] Ch‘in, 
and put to death Héa Ch‘ing-shoo, having him 
torn in pieces by chariots [See the 1st Chuen, 
appended to II. xviii.3] at the Leih gate. He 
then proceeded to make Ch‘in a district [of 
Ts‘oo]. 

‘At this time, the marquis of Clin was in 
Tsin; and Shuh of Shin had been sent [by the 
viscount] to Ts‘e. When Shuh returned, he 
reported the discharge of his mission, and with- 
drew, [without saying anything about the af- 
fairs of Ch‘in]. The king sent to reprove him, 
saying, “ Héa Ch‘ing-shoo acted very wickedly, 
murdering his ruler. With [the forces of my 
own and] other-States I have punished and 
executed him. The princes of those States and 
the dukes of our districts have all congratulated 
me; what is the reason that you alone have of- 
fered no congratulation?” ‘May I stil! explain 
myself?” replied Shuh. ‘You may,” said the 
king ; and Shuh continued, “The crime of Héa 
Ch‘ing-shoo in murdering his ruler was great, 
and you performed a righteous deed in punish- 
ing and executing him. But the people have a 
saying, “ He led his ox through another man’e 
field, and the ox was taken from him.” Now 
he that so led his ox to trample on another 
man’s field indeed committed an offence; but 
when his ox was taken from him, the punish- 
ment was too severe. The princes followed 
you in this enterprise, saying it was to punish a 
criminal; but now you have made Ch‘in one of 
your districts, desiring its riches. You called 
out the princes to punish an offender, and you 
are sending them away after satisfying your 
covetousness ;—does not this seem improper ?” 
The king replied, “Good! I had not heard this 
view of the case! Can I still give Ch‘in back ?” 
“That,” said Shuh, “will be an instance of 
what we small men call “Taking a thing from 
one’s breast and giving it [back].”’ 

‘The viscount accordingly restored the State 
of Ch‘in; but from each of its villages he took a 
man, and carried them with him to T's‘oo, where 
he settled them in a place which he called Héa- 


chow. Hence what the text says,—* The viscount 
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of Ts‘oo entered Ch‘in, and restored Kung-sun 
Ning, and E Hang-foo,” is worded to show how 
the viscount observed the rules of propriety.’ 
The viscount of Ts‘oo did right in not appro- 
priating Ch‘in to himself; but most western 
readers will form a very different judgment 
from Tso-she on his execution of Héa Ch‘ing- 


shoo and his restoration of the two villains, K‘ung . 


Ning and E Hang-f‘oo. Here, as elsewhere, 
Kung-yang has WF for ifs. 

[The Chuen adie here:—‘ After the affair at 
Le [See on IX. 12}, the earl of Ch‘ing made his 
escape home, and [the viscount of] Ts‘vo was 
not able subsequently to obtain his desire. And 
though Ch‘ing accepted a covenant [from Ts‘co] 
this year at Shin-ling, it kept trying to strength- 
en itself by doing service to Tsin.’] 


Twelfth year. 
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XII. 1 In the duke’s twelfth year, in spring, there was the burial 
of duke Ling of Ch‘in. 

2 The viscount of Ts‘oo laid siege to [the capital of] Ch‘ing. 

3 In summer, in the sixth month, on Yih-maou, Seun Lin- 

foo of Tsin led a force, and fought with the viscount 

of Ts‘oo at Peih, when the army of Tsin was dis- 


gracefully defeated. 


Go Oh 


It was autumn, the seventh month. 

In winter, in the twelfth month, on Mow-yin, the viscount 
of Ts‘oo extinguished Séaou. 

An officer of Tsin, one of Sung, one of Wei, and one of 


Ts‘aou, made a covenant together at Ts‘ing-k‘éw. 
7 Anarmy of Sung invaded Ch‘in, [but] a body of men 


from Wei relieved it. 


Par. 1. Twenty-two months had elapsed since 
the death of duke Ling at the hands of Héa 
Ch‘ing-shoo. We can hardly suppose that his 
body had been unburied all that time. Perhaps 
the rites of interment were now performed in a 
more regular and solemn manner, the coffin 
being deposited in a new grave. 

Par.2. The Chuen at the end of last year 
was preparatory to this par., to supply the reason 
for the fresh invasion of Ch‘ing by Ts‘oo. We 
have here the following narrative:—‘In spring, 
the viscount of T's‘oo had held the capital 
of Ch‘ing in siege for 17 days, when the people 
divined whether it would be well for them to 
accept conditions of peace, but the anawer was 
not favourable. They then divined whether 
they should weep in the grand temple, and 
bring forth their chariots into the streets [7. e., 
probably, to be ready for removing where Ts‘oo 
might direct]; and the reply was favourable. 
The people of the city then made a great weeping, 
and the keepers of the parapets all cried aloud, 
so tifat the viscount of ‘T's‘oo withdrew his men, 
till the people repaired the wall. He then ad- 
vanced and renewed the siege, when the place was 
reduced at the end of three months. He entered 
the city by the Hwang gate, and proceeded to 
the principal street, where he was met by the 
earl of Ch‘ing, with his flesh exposed, and lead- 
ing a sheep. “Uncared for by Heaven,” said 
the earl, “‘I could not serve your lordship, and 
aroused your anger, till it has been discharged 
upon my city. The offence is all mine; and I 
dare do nothing now but wait for your commands. 
If you carry us away to the south of the Kéang, 
to oceupy the land by the shores of the sea, be 
it so. If you take the State and give it to some 
other as its ruler, to whom I shall be as in the 
position of a handmaid, be it so. If you kindly 
regard former relations of friendship between 
our States, and to obtain blessing from [the 
kings] Le and Seuen, and from [the dukes| 
Hwan and Woo, you do not extinguish our 


altars, so that I may change my course, and 
serve your lordship equally with the governors 
of the nine [new] districts [which you bave 
established], that will be your kindness, and it 
is my desire, but it is what 1 do not dare to 
hope for. I have presumed to disclose to you 
all my heart; your lordship will take your 
measures accordingly.” 

‘His attendants urged the viscount not to 
grant [the earl’s request], urging that, having 
got the State, he ought not to forgive him; but 
the king replied, “ Since the ruler of Ch‘ing can 
humble himself thus, he must be able to secure 
the faith of his people; how can I hope to obtain 
the State?” With this he retired 30/, and 
granted peace. P‘wan Wang entered the city 
and made a covenant; and ‘T'sze-léang left it to 
be a hostage [with Ts‘oo].’ 

Par. 8. Peih was in Ch‘ing,—6 le to the east 
of Ch‘ing Chow, dep. K‘ae-fung. 

The Chuen says:—‘In summer, in the 6th 
month, the armies of Tsin [marched to] relieve 
Ch‘ing. Seun Lin-foo commanded the army of 
the centre [In place of Kéoh Keueh], with Séen 
Hwoh as his assistant [In room of Lin-foo]. Sze 
Hwuy commanded the first army, with Kéoh 
Kh as his soos pe room of Chaou Sob]. 
Chaou Soh commanded the 3d army, with Lwan 
Shoo as his assistant. Chaou Kwoh and Chaou 
Ying-ts‘e were the great officers of the army of 
the centre; Kung Soh and Chaou Ch‘uen, those 
of the Ist army; and Seun Show and Chaou 
T‘ung, those of the 3d. Han Kéueh was marshal 
of the host. 

‘When they reached the Ho, they heard that 
Ch‘ing had made peace with Ts‘oo, and Hwan- 
tsze [Hwan was Lin-foo’s posthumous title} 
wished to return, saying, “We are too late for 
the relief of Ch‘ing; what will be the use now 
of perilling the lives of our people? Let us wait 
till Ts‘oo has retired, and then make a movement 


{against Ch‘ing].” 
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‘ Woo-tsze of Suy (Sze Hwuy) approved of this 
view, and said, ‘“ According to what I have 
heard, military enterprizes should be undertaken 
only when there is an opportunity of prosecuting 
them with advantage. Anenemy who cultivates, 
without changing, kindness in his virtue, justice 
in his punishments, the ordering of his govern- 
ment, the right regulation of different affairs, 
and the statutes and rules of his State, is not 
to be contended with; it is not against such 
an one that we conduct punitive expeditions. 
Now when the army of Ts‘oo punished Ch‘ing, 
there was anger because of its double dealing, 
and compassion when the earl humbled himeelf. 
When it revolted from him, [the viscount] in- 
vaded it. When it submitted, he forgave it:— 
his kindness and justice were established. 
There was the justice of punishment in the at- 
tack of revolt ; there was the kindness of virtue 
in the gentle dealing with submission. Both 
these things were shown. 

‘[ Again], last year Ts‘oo entered the capital 
of Ch‘in, and this year it entered that of Ch‘ing ; 
but its people have not complained of the fatigue 
and toil, nor murmured against their ruler: 
—showing how well its government is ordered. 
{Then], throughout Ts‘oo, when its forces are 
Called out according to its system, its travelling 
merchants, husbandmen, mechanics, and station- 
ary traders, have not their several occupations 
injuriously interfered with, and the footmen and 
chariot-men act in harmony with one another: 
—showing how collision is avoided in its order- 
ing of affairs. 

‘[Further], when Wei Gacu became chief 
minister, he selected the best statutes of Ts‘oo. 
When the army is marching, the [footmen of 
the] right keep on either side of the chariot, and 
those of the left go in quest of grass and rushes. 
The bearers of the standards of the maou keep 
in advance, looking out anxiously that nothing 
occur for which there is not preparation. The 
troops in the centre are ready to act as occasion 
may require, while behind them is the strength 
of the army. The different officers move ac- 
cording to the signals displayed, and the order- 
ing of the army is ready for any emergency, 
without special orders for it being given. Thus 
is Ts‘oo able to carry out its statutes. 

astly], When the viscount of Ts‘oo raises 
individuals to office, they are of the same surname 
with himself, chosen from among his relatives, 
and of other surnames, chusen from the old ser- 
vants of the State. But offices are given with 
due respect to the necessary qualifications, and 
rewards are conferred according to the service 
rformed, while at the same time additional 
indness is shown to the aged. Strangers re- 
ceive gifts, and enjoy various exemptions. Offi- 
cers and the common people have different 
dresses to distinguish them. The noble have a 
defined standard of honour; the mean have to 
comport themselves according to different de- 
grees. Thus are the rules of propriety observed 
in Ts‘oo. 

‘Now why should we enter on a struggle with 
a State which thus manifests kindness, carries 
out justice, perfects its government, times 
its undertakings, follows its statutes, and ob- 
serves so admirably the rules of propriety ? 
To advance when you see advance is possible, 
and withdraw in face of difficulties, is a good 
way of moving an army ; to absorb weak States, 
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and attack those that are wilfully blind, is a 
good rule of war. Do you for the present or- 
der your army accordingly, and follow that 
maxim. There are other States that are weak 
and wilfully blind; why must you deal with 
Ts‘oo, [as if it were so}? There are the words 
of Chung Hwuy [Shoo, IV. ii. 7], ‘Take their 
States from the disorderly, deal summarily with 
those that are going to ruin, absorb the weak.’ 
The Choh ode (She, IV.i. [iii] VIII.) [also] 
says, 


‘Oh! powerful was the royal army, 
But he nourished it in obedience to circum- 
stances, while the time was yet.dark ;— 


the king’s object was to deal with the blind. 
[Again], in the Woo (She, IV. i. [i.] IX.) it is 
said, 

‘Trresistible was his ardour.’ 


If you soothe [for a time] the weak, and bring 
on the wilful blindness, aiming at ardour [like 
that of Woo], you will pursue the proper course.” 

‘Che-tsze (Séen Hwoh) then said, “ This 
counsel is not good. Tsin obtained the leader- 
ship of the States by the prowess of its armies 
and the strength of its leaders. But now it is 
losing the States, and its strength cannot be 
spoken of. If, when the enemy is before us, we 
do not follow him, we cannot be said to have 
prowess. If we are to lose our chief place 
among the States, the best thing we can do is to 
die. Moreover, we marched out with our armies 
in array; if, because the enemy is strong, we 
retire, we shall not be men. To begin with our 
ruler’s charge to a command in the army, and 
to end with not being a man:—you all may play 
that part, but I will not do so.” Upon this 
with.[the portion of] the army of the centre 
{under his command], he crossed the Ho. 

‘ Chwang-taze of Che (Seun Show) said, “ This 
army isin great peril. The case is that indi- 


cated in the change of the diagram Sze (Ep, 
==) into Lin (3, ==). (On Sze) it is said, 
“A host must be led forth according to the rules 
of service. If these be not good, there will be 
be evil.” When the commanders all observe 


their proper harmony, the rules are good; if 
they oppose one another, they are not. [The 
change of —— into —— indicates] the separation 
of the host producing weakness; it is the stop- 
ping up of a stream soastoformamarsh. The 
rules of service are turned into each one’s taking 
his own way. Hence the words,—‘ the rules 
become not good ;’—they are as it were dried 
up. The full stream is dried up; it is stopped 
and cannot have its course:—consequently evil 
must ensue. Lin [moreover] is the name for 
what does not proceed. When a commander 
does not follow the orders of his leader, what 
greater want of on-going could there be? and it 
is the case we now have. If we do meet the 
enemy we are sure to be defeated; and the 
calamity will be owing to Che-tsze. Though 
he should now escape, yet, on his return to Tsin, 
great evil will await him.” 

‘Han Héen-tsze (Han Keueh) said to Hwan- 
tsze, ‘Che-tsze with his portion of the army has 
committed a grave offence. But you are com- 
mander-in-chief ;—whose offence is it that the 
generals do not obey your orders? You have 
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lost our subject State (Ch‘ing); and ir you lose 
that army, your offence will indeed be heavy ;— 
you had better advance. If the affair do not 
prove successful, there will be others to share 
the blame. Will it not be better for you to 
bear the blame as one of six than to bear it 
alone?” 

‘The whole army then crossed the Ho. The 
viscount of T's‘oo was halting, with his army look- 
ing northwards, at Yen. The governor of Shin 
commanded the centre; Tsze-chung, the left; 
and Tsze-fan, the right. The viscount meant to 
water their horses at the Ho, and then return to 
Ts‘oo. When he heard that the army of Tsin 
had crossed, he wanted to withdraw before it; 
but his favourite, Woo Ts‘an, wished to fight. 
Shuh-sun Gaou, the chief minister of Ts‘oo, did 
not wish [to fight], and said, “Last year we 
entered Chin, and this year we have entered 
Ch‘ing ;—it cannot be said that we have accom- 
plished nothing. lf we fight and do not succeed, 
will the eating Ts‘an’s flesh be sufficient to 
atone for the result?” Ts‘an replied, “If the 
battle be gained, you will be proved to have 
been incapable of planning. If it be lost, my 
flesh will be in the army of Tsin, and you will 
not get it to eat.” 

‘The chief minister then turned his chariot to 
the south, and ordered the great standard to be 
carried back. But Woo Ts‘an said to the king, 
“Tsin’s chief minister is new, and cannot make 
his commands obeyed. His assistant commander, 
Seen Hwoh, is violent and headstrong, without 
any benevolence, and unwilling to obey the 
other’s commands. The generals of the three 
armies would each take the chief controul, but 
not one of them can do so. In council there is 
no supreme Head; whom can the multitudes 
follow? In this expedition Tsin cannot fail to 
be defeated. Moreover, if your majesty flee 
before a subject of Tsin, what becomes of the 
honour of our altars?” The king felt power- 
fully these representations, and told the chief 
minister to change the course of the chariots, 
and proceed northwards. He then halted at 
Kwan to await the army of Tsin, which was be- 
tween Gaou and K‘aou. 

‘(In the meantime], Hwang Séuh of Ch‘ing 
came on a mission to the army of Tsin, saying, 
“ Ch‘ing has submitted to Ts‘oo only to preserve 
its altars, and does not waver in its preference for 
your State. The army of Ts‘oo is proud with re- 
peated victories, and weary with the length of its 
service. Nor does it make preparations for an 
engagement. If you attack it, the army of Ch‘ing 
will second you; and Ts‘oo is sure to be defeated.” 
Che-tsze said, “The defeat of Ts‘oo, and the 
securing the adherence of Ch‘ing, both depend 
on this action. We must agree to the envoy’s 
proposal.” Lwan Woo-tsze (Lwan Shoo), how- 
ever, urged,” Since the time when Ts‘oo subdued 
Yung (See VI. xvi.6], its ruler has let no day 
pass without training and instructing his people, 
saying, ‘Ah! the people’s welfare is not easily 
secured. Calamity may come without a day’s 
warning. You must be cautious and apprehen- 
sive, never giving way to idleness.’ In the army 
[also], he has not been a day without looking 
after the weapons, and admonishing the men, 
saying, ‘Ah! victory cannot be made sure of, 
There was Chow, who, after a hundred con- 
quests, yet left none to succeed him.’ He has 
also inculcated on them the examples of Joh- 


gaou and Fun-maou, who laboured in wooden 
carts and tattered hempen clothes to bring the 
hills and forests under cultivation. He made 
this proverb for them also, ‘People’s weal de- 
pends on diligence; with diligence there is no 
want.’ His army cannot be said to be elated. 
A former great officer [of our State], Tsze-fan, 
said, ‘When an army has right on its side, it is 
strong ; when the expedition is wrong, the army 
is weary and weak.’ In this case we cannot 
plead our virtue, but are bent on a quarrel with 
Ts‘oo. We are in the wrong, and Ts‘oo is in 
the right ;—its army cannot be said to be weary 
and weak. Its ruler’s own chariots are divided 
into two bodies of 15 each. To each of them are 
attached 100 men, and an additional complement 
of 25 men. The body on the right is harnessed 
early, and kept on duty till mid-day, when that 
on the left takes its place till dusk. The officers 
in immediate attendance on the ruler keep 
watch by turns during the night. Thus provis- 
ion is made against any surprise, and the army 
cannot be said to be without preparation. 
Tsze-léang is the best man of Ch‘ing and Sze- 
shuh [Pwan Wang] is highly honoured in T's‘oo. 
Sze-shuh entered [the capital of Ch‘ing] and 
made a covenant ; and Tsze-léang is [a hostage] 
with Ts‘oo. Ts‘oo and Ch‘ing are in friendly 
relations; and Ch‘ing advises us to fight! If 
we conquer, it will come to us; if we do not 
conquer, it will draw off. According as I 
should divine, the counsel of Ch‘ing is not to be 
followed.” 

‘Chaou Hwoh and Chaou T‘ung said, “We 
have led our host thus far, seeking for the 
enemy. We have to conquer the enemy, and 
recover our subject State;—what more do we 
wait for? We must follow Che-tsze.’ 

‘Ke of Che [Chwang-tsze; Seun Show] said, 
“Yuen [Chaou Tung] and Ping [Chaou Kwoh 
are partizans of our evil counsellor [Che-tsze].” 
Chaou Chwang-tsze [Chaou Soh] said, “‘ Lwan 
Pih [Woo-tsze; Lwan Shoo] has spoken well! 
Let him make his words good, and he will take 
the chief command in Tsin.” 

‘[After these discordant counsels], the sub- 
administrator of Ts‘oo went to the army of Tsin, 
and said, ‘Our ruler, when young, met with 
sorrowful bereavement, and was not able to culti- 
vate the accomplishments of learning. But he 
has heard that his two predecessors [the kings 
Ch‘ing and Muh] went backwards and forwards 
by this path. His only aim has been to instruct 
and settle Ch‘ing, without seeking to give 
offence to Tsin. You, the officers of Tsin, 
should not remain here long.” Ke of Suy (Sze 
Hwuy) replied, “Long ago king P'ing gave 
charge to our former ruler, the marquis Wé&n, 
saying, ‘Along with Ch‘ing support the House of 
Chow, and do not disregard the king’s charge.’ 
Now Ch‘ing is showing no regard for it, and our 
ruler sent us to ask it the reason; we do not 
presume to inflict any disgrace on you who have 
met us. Let me acknowledge the condescension 
of your ruler in this message.” Che-tsze thought 
this reply was fawning, and sent Chaou Kwoh 
to follow the envoy with a different one, saying, 
“ Our messenger gave you a wrong reply. Our 
ruler sent his servants to remove from Ch‘ing 
every foot-print of your great State, telling us 
not to evade any enemy. We will not slink 

| away from any commands you may lay on us.” 
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‘The viscount of Ts‘oo, however, sent another 
message to ask for peace with Tsin, which was 
agreed to on the part of Tsin; and a day was 
set for a covenant. 

‘[In the meantime], Heu Pih of Ts‘oo drove 
Yoh Pih, with Sheh Shuh on the right of the 
chariot, to flout and provoke the army of Tsin. 
Heu Pih said, “1 have heard that when an 
army is flouted, the driver urges his chariot, 
with the flag shaking, close to the entrench- 
ments, and then returns.” Yoh Pih said, “I 
have heard that the archer on the left discharges 
a strong arrow, and then takes the reins, while 
the charioteer descends, dusts the horses, and 
adjusts the martingales, and then they return.” 
Sheh Shuh said, “I have heard that the spearman 
on the right enters the entrenchments, cuts off 
an ear, takes another nam prisoner, and returns.” 
They all three did as they had heard, and were 
returning, pursued by the men of T'sin, who 
came after them like two horns, from the left, 
and the right. Yoh Pih shot the horses on the 
left, and the men on the right, so that the pur- 
suers could not advance. He had but one arrow 
left, when a stag rose up before the chariot, which 
he shot right in the hump. Paou Kwei of Tsin 
was right behind him, when he made Sheh 
Shuh take the stag, and present it to the pur- 
suer, saying, “It is not the season of the year 
for such a thing, the time for presenting animals 
has not arrived, but I venture to offer this to 
feast your followers.” Paou Kwei stopped the 
pursuit, saying, ‘‘ He on the left shoots well; he 
on the right speaks wéll;—they are superior 
men.” So they got off. Wei E [A son of Wei 
Ch‘ow ; set the Chuenon V. xxvii., p.4and xxviii. 
p. 4] of I'sin had askedt 0 be appointed among the 
ducal clans [See the Chuen at the end of the 
2d year], and been refused. In his resent- 
ment he wished to bring on the defeat of 
the army, and now asked [the commander-in- 
chief} to allow him to flout the army [of Ts‘oo]. 
This was refused; but his further request to be 
sent with a message to it was granted; so he 
went, challenged ‘l's‘oo to battle, and was re- 
turning. P‘wan Tang of Ts‘oo pursued him; 
but when E had got to the marsh of Yung, he 
saw six stags, and shot one of them. ‘Then 
turning round, he presented it to Tang, saying, 
“ Amid the business of the army, your hunters 
may have failed to supply you with fresh meat, 
and I venture to present this for your followers.” 
On this Shuh-tang gave orders to leave off the 
pursuit. 

‘Chaou Chen [a son of Chaou Ch‘uen] had 
asked to be made a minister [in Tsin], and been 
refused. He was angry, moreover, at the escape 
of the party of Ts‘oo which had flouted the 
army, and begged to be allowed to go and pro- 
voke a battle. This was refused, but he was 
allowed to go and call Ts‘oo to a covenant. 
So he and Wei E both went to the army of 

Tss‘oo on their several missions. 

‘Kéoh Héen-tsze [Keoh K‘ih] said, “These 
two dissatisfied spirits are gone. If we do not 
make preparations, we are sure to be defeated.” 
Che-tsze said, “The people of Ch‘ing advised 
us to fight, and we do not dare to follow their 
counsel. Ts‘oo asked for peace, and we are not 
able to come to terms with it. There is no 
acknowledged authority in the army;—what 
can many preparations do?” Sze Ke [Sze 


Hwuy] said, “It is well to be prepared. If | 


x 


those two enrage Ts‘oo, and its army come 
suddenly upon us, we shall lose our army in no 
time. Our best plan is to make preparations 
[for a battle}. If T's‘oo do not make an attempt 
upon us, We can remove our preparations, and 
make a covenant, without there being any injury 
to a good understanding. If it do make an at- 
tempt, being prepared for it, we shall not be 
defeated. Even in the case of an interview be- 
tween two princes, they take the precaution not 
to dispense with a guard of troops.” 

‘Che-tsze [stiil] refused to agree to this pro- 
posal, and Sze Ke sent Kung Soh and Han 
Ch‘uen to place 7 ambushments in front of 
Gaou. By this means the Ist army was saved 
from the defeat [which ensued]. Chaou Ying- 
ts‘e sent a party to prepare boats at the Ho; and 
in this way, though he shared in the defeat, he 
and his men were the first to cross the river, 

‘When P‘wan Tang had driven away Wei E, 
Chaou Chen came that same night to the army 
of Ts‘oo; and having spread his mat outside the 
gate of the camp, he sent his followers in. 
There were the two bodies of the viscount’s own 
chariots, drawn up on the right and left. 
Those on the left had stood with the horses 
yoked from day-break till mid-day; and those on 
the left had then been similarly harnessed until 
sun-down. Heu Yen was charioteer to the king 
in the body on the right, with Yang Yéw-ke as 
spearman ; while P‘ang Ming performed the 
same duty on the left, with K‘euh Tang as 
spearman. 

‘On Yih-maou, the king at the head of the 
chariots of the left, drove out to pursue Chaou 
Chen, who abandoned his chariot, and ran into 
a wood, pursued by K‘euh Tang, who got his 
buff-coat and lower garment. [Meanwhile], 
being afraid in the camp of Tsin that the two 
officers would enrage the army of Ts‘vo, they 
had sent some large chariots to meet them. 
P‘wan Tang, seeing at a distance the dust raised 
by these, sent a horseman with all speed to tell 
the king that the army of Tsin was advancing. 
The men of Ts‘oo, [on their side], were also 
afraid lest the king should enter the army of 
Tsin, and issued from their camp in order of 
battle. Sun Shuh said, “et us advance. It 
is better that we set upon them than let them 
set upon us. The ode says (She, IL. iii. ode 
III, 4), 


‘Ten large war chariots 
Led the van ;— 


the object was to be beforehand with the enemy. 
The ‘Art of War’ [also] says, ‘ Anticipate your 
enemy, and you take away his heart.’ Let us 
press on them.” Accordingly he hurried on the 
army. The carriages dashed along, and the 
footmen seemed to fly ; and so they fell on the 
army of Tsin. Hwan-tsze did not know what 
he was doing, but ordered the drums to be 
beaten in the army, crying out, “A reward to 
those who first recross the river!” The army of 
the centre and the 3d army struggled for the 
boats, till the fingers [of those trying to get in, 
and that were cut off by those who had already 
got possession] could be taken up with both 
hands at once. ‘The other armies moved to the 
right of the ist, which alone held its place with- 
out moving. ‘T's‘e, minister of Works [in Ts‘oo}, 
led the troups which had occupied the left front 
to pursue the 3d army [At the same time], the 
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viscount sent T‘ang Kéaou and Ts‘ae Kéw-keu 
with a message to the marquis Hwuy of ‘Tang, 
saying, ‘ All unworthy Iam, and in my ambi- 
tious desires IJ have encountered a great enemy. 
I acknowledge my offence ; but if ‘Ts‘oo do not 
conquer, it will be your lordship’s disgrace. I 
venture to depend on your powerful influence to 
complete the victory of my army.” While 
sending this message, he ordered P*wan Tang, 
with 40 of the chariots of reserve, to follow the 
marquis of T-ang, and to act on the left by fol- 
lowing the Ist army [of Tsin]. Keu Pih, 
(Kéoh K-ih) said, “ Shall we await their onset ?” 
Ke of Suy replied, “The army of Ts‘oo is in 
the flush of its might. If it now collect around 
us, we are sure to be destroyed. Our best plan 
is to gather in our troops, and retreat. We 
shall share the reproach of the other armies, but 
we shall save the lives of the people.” He then 
placed his own troops in the rear of the retreating 
forces, and retired without being defeated. 

‘The king, seeing his own chariots of the 
right, wished to continue the pursuit in one of 
them; but K‘euh Tang stopped him, saying, 
“You began with this, and you must end with 
this.” From this time in Ts‘oo the chariots of 
the left got the precedence. 

‘[In the flight], a chariot belonging to Tsin 
sank in a rut, and could not proceed. A man 
of 'I's‘vo told its occupant to take out the frame 
for weapons. After this, it advanced a little, 
and then the horses wanted to turn. The same 
man advised to take out the large flag-staff, and 
lay it crosswise. When this was done, the 
carriage got out of the hole, when its occupant 
turned round and said to his helper, “ We are 
not so accustomed to fly as the soldiers of your 
great State!” 

‘Chaou Chen gave his two best horses to assist 
his elder brother and his uncle, and was going 
back with the others, when he met the enemy, 
and was unable to escape them. He abandoned 
his chariot therefore, and ran into a wood. The 
great officer Fung was driving past with his two 
sons, and [catching sight of Chen], he told them 
not to look round. They did so, however, and 
said, “ The old great officer Chaou is behind us.”’ 
He was angry with them, and made them dis- 
mount, pointing to a tree. and saying, “ Let me 
find your bodies there.” He then gave the reins 
to Chaou Chen, who thus made his escape. 
The other. next day, found his sons’ bodies at 
the spot which he had marked. 

‘Héung Hov-ke of Ts‘oo took Ying of Che pri- 
soner; and when [Ying’s father], Chwang-tsze 
knew it, he returned to the battle-field with the 
soldiers of his own clan, Woo-tsze of Ch‘oo 
{Wei E] acting as his charioteer, and many 
soldiers of the 3d army following him. When- 
ever he drew out an arrow, though it seemed to 
be strong, he placed it in the quiver of Woo- 
tsze, till the latter was angry, and said, “ Are 
you not looking for your son? And do you 
grudge your arrows? Will it be possible to 
exhaust the willows of the Tung marsh?” 
Chwang-tsze replied, “If I do not get some 
one’s son, shall I be able to recover mine? 
I must not shoot an arrow that I cannot 
be sure of.” He then shot the Léen-yin, Séang 
Laou, killed him, and took the body into the 
carriage. Another arrow hit the Kung-tsze 
Kuh-shin, whom he made prisoner; and these 
two trophies obtained. he returned to the army 





of Tsin. When it was dusk,’the army of Ts‘oo 
encamped in Peih, while what remained of that 
of T’sin could not encamp anywhere, but kept 
crossing the Ho all the night, the noise of its 
movements never ceasing. 

‘On Ping-shin, the heavy waggons of Ts‘oo 
were brought to Peih, and the viscount went on 
to Hang-yung. P‘wan Tang said to him, ‘Why 
should your lordship not signalize your triumph 
by making a mound, and collect in it the bodies 
of the Tsinites so as to form a grand monument ? 
I have heard that succeessful battles should be 
shown to posterity, so that the prowess of them 
may not be forgotten.” The viscount said, 
“You do not know what you are talking about. 
The character for ‘ prowess’ is formed by those 


for ‘to stay’ and ‘a spear’ Gatt= iE and XK). 
When king Woo had subdued Shang, he made 
the ode, which says (She, IV.i. [i.] VUL.), 


‘ He has called in shields and spears; 
He has returned to their cases bows and 
arrows. 
I will seek true virtue, 
And display it throughout the great land, 
That as king I may indeed preserve our 
appointment.’ 


He also made the Woo ck ; She, IV.i. [fi] 
X.), of which the last stanza says, 
‘So he firmly established his merit.’ 


The 3d stanza says (see She, IV.i. [iii] X. 
This is not now a part of the Woo song), 


‘ We wish to develope the purposes [of king 


Wan, 
And go to seek the settlement of the king- 
dom.’ 


The 6th stanza says (She, IV.i. [iii.] IX.), 


‘ He gave repose to all the States, 
And there ensued several years of plenty,’ 


Thus military prowess is seen in the repres- 
sion of cruclty, the calling in of the weapons of 
war, the preservation of the great appointment, 
the firm establishment of one’s merit, the giving 
repose to the people. the harmonizing all [the 
States], and the enlargement of the general 
wealth; and king Woo toox care by those stan- 
zas that his posterity should not forget this. 
Now I have caused the bones of the soldiers of 
two States to lie bleaching on the earth:—an 
act of cruelty; I display my weapons of war 
to awe the States:—thus unable to call them 
in. Cruel and not calling in the weapons of 
war, how can I preserve the great appointment ? 
And while still the State of Tsin remains, how 
can I firmly establish my merit? ‘There are 
many things by which I oppose what the people 
desire, and how can they get repose from me? 
Without the practice of virtue, striving by force 
for supremacy among the States, how can I 
produce harmony among them? I have made 
my gain from the perils of others, and found 
my safety in their disorders;—these things are 
my glory, but what enlargement of the general 
wealth is there in them? Not one of the seven 
virtues belonging to military prowess attaches 
to me;—what have I to display to my posterity ? 
Let us simply make here a temple for the 
tablets of my predecessors, and announce to 
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them our success. The merit of military prow- 
ess does not belong to me. 

‘(Moreover], in ancient times, when the in- 
telligent kings punished disrespectful and diso- 
bedient States, they took the greatest criminals 
among them, and buricd them under a mound 
as the greatest punishment. Thus it was that 
grand monuments were made for the warning of 
the unruly and bad. But now when it is not 
certain to whom the guilt can positively be 
ascribed, and the people have all with the ut- 
most loyalty died in fulfilling their ruler’s 
commands, what grounds are there for rearing 
& grand monument?” 

‘After this the viscount offered sacrifice at the 
Ho, reared a temple for the tablets of his pre- 
decessors, announced to them the successful 
accomplishment of hia enterprise, and returned 
to Ts‘oo. 

‘At this time, Shih Che of Ch‘ing entered the 
army of Ts‘oo, and proposed to divide Ch‘ing 
into two States, and appoint the Kung-tsze Yu- 
shin over one of them. On Sin-wei, Ch‘ing put 
to death Puh-shuh (Yu-shin) and Tsze-fuh 
(Shih Che). The superior man may say that 
what the historiographer Yih remarked about 
not taking advantage of people’s troubles was 
applicable to such parties. The ode says (She, 


II. v. ode X. 2), 


‘In such distress of disorder and separation, 
Whither can I betake myself ?’ 


They betook themselves to those who would 
have taken advantage of the trouble and dis- 
order!’ 

Par. 4. [The Chuen appends here:—1st, ‘The 
earl of Ch‘ing and the baron of Heu went to 
Ts‘oo. 2d, ‘In autumn, the army of Tsin re- 
turned, and Hwan-tsze (Seun Lin-foo) requested 
that he might be put to death. The marquis 
was about to accede to the request, when Sze 
Ching-tsze [A member of the Sze clan. His 
name was je Yen], Uh-chuh] said, “ Do not do 
so. After the hattle of Shing-puh [In the 28th 
year of duke He], the army of Tsin fed for 3 
days on the grain [of the cnemy], but there 
was still sorrow on the countenance of duke 
Wan. His attendants said to him, “ On an oc- 
easion of such joy you are still sorrowful; 
would you be joyful in a time of sorrow?” The 
duke replied, “ While Tih-shin is still alive, my 
sorrow cannot cease. A wild beast in the toils 
will still fight ; how much more the chief minister 
of aState!” When Ts‘oo put Tsze-yuh [Tih-shin] 
to death, the joy of the duke could then be seen 
by all. Hesaid, “There is now none to embitter 
my peace.” In fact [the death of Tih-shin] was 
a second victory to Tsin, and a second defeat to 
Ts‘oo; and through the time of two rulers Ts‘oo 
could not again show itself strong. Now 
Heaven has, it may be, given a great warning to 
Tsin; but if you now proceed to put to death 


VoL Vv. 





Lin-foo, thereby giving a second victory to 
Ts‘oo, will not Tsin be reduced for a long time 
to a state of weakness? Lin-foo’s service of his 
ruler has been of this character, that, in an 
advance, his thought has been how to display 
his loyalty, and, when obliged to withdraw, his 
thought has been how to retrieve his errors ;— 
he is a bulwark to the altars of Tsin, and on 
what ground can you put him to death? His 
defeat is like an eclipse of the sun or moon; 
what injury does an eclipse do to those bodies ?” 
On this, the marquis of T'sin ordered Hwan-tsze 
to resume his office.’] 

Par. 5. Séaou,—see V. xxx. 6. Too observes 
that there was no Mow-yin day in the 12th 
month of this year. Mow-yin was the 9th day 
of the llth month. The Chuen says:—‘In 
winter the viscount of Ts‘oo invaded Séaou, 
which Hwa Tséaou of Sung, with a body of men 
from T's‘ae, endeavoured to relieve. The people 
of Séaou held as prisoners Héung-séang E-léaou 
and the Kung-tsze Ping. The king said, ‘‘Do 
not put them to death, and I will retire.” They 
put them to death, however, which enraged the 
king, so that he laid siege to their city; when 
the people dispersed. Woo-shin, duke of Shin, 
said to the king, “ Many of the soldiers are suf- 
fering from the cold;” on which the king went 
round all the host, comforting the soldiers and 
encouraging them, which made them feel as if 
they were clad in quilted garments. They then 
approached Séaou, when Séuen Woo-shay spoke 
with the marshal Maou, and asked him to call 
Shuh-chen of Shin to him. Shuh-chen said, 
“Have you any wheaten cakes made with 
leaven?” “No,” said the other. “Have you 
any spirits made from the hill grass?” ‘ No,” 
was the reply again. ‘“ What then will you do 
when your belly is pained with the fish from the 
river?” asked Shuh-chen. The other replied, 
“Look into a dry well, and save me out of it.” 
‘Tf you place a band of rushes on it,” [said Shuh- 
chen, “I will know it]. Aud when you hear 
the sound of weeping near the well, it will be I.” 

‘Next day, the people of Séavu dispersed. 
Shuh of Shin looked for the well, and there was 
the rush-band at it. He then wept, and brought 
out [his friend] Woo-she.’ 

Par. 6. The K‘ang-he editors observe that 
here for the first time we have the great officers 
of States covenanting together about the affairs 
of their States. Tsing-k‘éw was in Wei, 70 le 
to the south-east of the present K‘ae-chow, dep. 
YTa-ming, Chih-le. Tso-she says:—‘Hwoh of 
Yuen (Séen Hwoh), Hwa Tséaou of Sung, Tah 
of Wei, and an officer of Ts‘aou, covenanted to- 
gether at ‘T's‘ing-k‘éw, to the effect that they 
would compassionate States which were in dis- 
tress, and punish those that were disaffected.’ 
He adds, ‘The names of the ministers are not 
recorded, because they did not make their words 
good.’ 

Par. 7. Ch‘in had taken the side of Ts‘oo, 
and was therefore a ‘disaffected State,’ against 
which the States mentioned in the preceding 
par. should have acted in common, whereas we 
have Wei going to its help. 

The Chuen says:—‘In accordance with the 
covenant, Sung invaded Ch‘in, but the people of 
Wei went to its help. K‘ung Tah said, “Our 
former ruler had a treaty with Chin; if the 
great State [of Tsin] come to punish us [for 


. helping it], I will die on account of the affair.” 
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Thirteenth year. 
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Ts‘e invaded Keu. 
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Hwoh. 


Par. 1. Kung-yang has Wei CF 7) here in- 
stead of Keu; but the latter is no doubt the 
correct reading. Nowhere in the Ch‘un Ts‘éw 
have we any account of hostilities between Ts‘e 
and Wei, whereas from the 4th year of duke 
Séuen there seems to have been a state of 
chronic hostility between Keu on the one part, 
and Loo and Ts‘e on the other [See IV. 1; XI. 
3]. ‘T'so-she says that the reason for the invasion 
in the text was because Keu, depending on the 
protection of Tsin, would not do service to Ts‘e. 

Par. 2. Tso-she says:—‘The viscount of Ts‘oo 
invaded Sung, because it had endeavoured to 
relieve Séaou. The superior man may say that, 
in [the account of] the covenant of Ts‘ing-k‘éw, 
Sung might have escaped [the disapprobation 
indicated by the suppression of the name of its 
minister].’ 

Par. 3. Here again Kung-yang has que for 
ti 

Par. 4, For St Kuh-leang has ey. Séen 


Hwoh deserved to die, for the great defeat at 
Peih was mainly owing to his insubordination; 
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In the [duke’s] thirteenth year, in spring, an army of 


In suinmer, the viscount of Ts‘oo invaded Sung. 
In autumn, there were locusts. 
tn winter, Tsin put to death its great officer, Séen 


and he had since engaged in other nefarious 
plotting. The Chuen says:—‘In autumn, the 
Red Teih, at the invitation of Séen Hwoh, in- 
vaded Tsin, and advanced as far as Ts‘ing. In 
winter, Tsin, to avenge the defeat at Peih and 
this advance of the Teih to Ts‘ing, laid the 
blame of both affairs on Séen Hwoh, and put 
him to death, exterminating also all the branches 
of his clan. The superior man may say that 
the maxim, “When evil comes on a man, it has 
been brought on by himself,” found an illus- 
tration in Séen Hwoh.’ 

[The Chuen appends here:—‘In consequence 
of the covenant at Ts‘ing-k‘éw, Tsin sent to 
demand from Wei an account of its relieving 
Ch‘in. The messenger would not go away, and 
said, “If the offence be not laid on some one, 
my mission will be followed up by an army of 
attack.” K‘ung Tah said, “If it will be of ad- 
vantage to the State, please lay the blame on 
me. ‘The ground of criminating me lies in the 
fact that from me proceeded the movement 
which has excited the great State to demand 
reparation? I will die for this matter.’] 
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Fourteenth year. 
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1 In the (duke’s] fourteenth year, in spring, Wei put to 


death its great officer, K‘ung Tah. 


2 In summer, in the fifth month, on Jin-shin, Show, earl 


of ‘T's‘aou, died. 
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3 The marquis of Tsin invaded Ch‘ing. 
4 In autumn, in the ninth month, the viscount of Ts‘oo 
laid siege to [the capital of] Sung. 


co Or 


There was the burial of duke Wan of Ts‘aou. 
In winter, Kung-sun Kwei-foo had a meeting with the 


marquis of Ts‘e at Kuh. 


Par. 1. This is the sequel to the narrative at 
the end of the last year. The Chuen saysa:— In 
the duke’s 14th year, in spring, K‘ung Tah 
strangled himself, which the people of Wei 
represented so as to satisfy Tsin, and escape 
{further proceedings from that State]. They 
then announced the thing to the States, saying, 
“Qur ruler had a bad minister, Tah, who brought 
our poor city into collision with the great State. 
The minister has suffered for his crime, and we 
venture to inform you of it.” But considering 
the services which Tah had performed in pacify- 
ing [the State], they gave his son [a daughter 
of the marquis} to wife, and made him continue 
in his father’s position [as a great officer].’ 

Par.3. Ch‘ing had acknowledged the suprem- 
acy of Ts‘oo, after Tsin’s defeat at Peih; hence 
this invasion of it. Itis strange the K‘ang-he 
editors should find the sage’s approval of the 
invasion in the words of the text,—‘ the marquis 
of Tsin”” The marquis conducted the expedition 
in person, and the fact is so stated. The right 
or wrong of it is to be determined by other 
considerations. 

The Chuen says:—‘In summer, the marquis 
of Tsin invaded Ch‘ing, because of the defeat at 
Peih. He announced his doing so to the various 
States, held a review of his troops, and returned. 
‘This was by the counsel of Chung-hang Hwan- 
tsze [Séun Lin-foo. Chung-hang here becomes 
==his surname. For the origin of the denomi- 
nation, see the Chuen at the end of V. xxviii], 
who said, “Show them our array, and let them 
consult about it, and come to us.” The people 
of Ch‘ing were afraid, and sent Tsze-chang to 
take the place of Tsze-léang in Ts‘oo [See the 
Chuen on XII.2]. The earl also went to Ts‘oo, 
to consult about Tsin; and the State, considering 
with what propriety Tsze-léang had behaved 
[in formerly declining the marquisate], recalled 
him.’ 

Par. 4. This invasion of Sung and siege of 
its capital was a further movement of Ts‘oo to 
weaken Tsin. How it was broughé about is re- 
lated in the Chuen:—‘The viscount of Ts‘oo 
sent Shin Chow on a friendly mission to Ts‘e, 
telling him that he should go through Sung 
without asking a right of way. At the same 
time he sent the Kung-tsze P‘ing on a friendly 
mission to Tsin, without asking permission to 


pass through Ch‘ing. Shin Chow, remembering 
how he had incurred the resentment of Sung in 
the affair at Mang-choo [See the Chuen on VI. 
x. 6.7. Chow here is the Woo-wei there], said, 
“Ching is clear-sighted, but Sung is deaf. 
The messenger to Tsin will suffer no harm, but 
T am sure to meet with my death.” The king 
said, “If Sung put you to death, I will invade 
it.” Chow then introduced [his son], Se, to the 
king, and went on his journey. 

‘When he came to Sung, they detained him 
there. Hwa Yuen said, “To pass through our 
State without asking our permission, is to treat 
our State as if it were a border of Ts‘oo,—is to 
deal with it as if Sung were not a State. If we 
put to death its messenger, Ts‘oo is sure to in- 
vade us, and Sung will perish. In either case 
Sung ceases to be a State.” Accordingly, Shin 
Chow was put to death. When the viscount 
heard of it, he shook down his sleeves and rose 
from his seat. His shoes were brought to 
him when he had reached the threshold of his 
chamber; his sword was brought to him outside 
the door of the chamber; and his carriage 
reached him when he had got to the market- 
place called P‘oo-seu. In autumn, in the 9th 
month, he laid siege to the capital of Sung.’ 

Par. 6. Kuh,—see III. vii. 4, et al. Kung- 
sun Kwei-foo,—see on X.10. Wang Paou and 
other critics strongly condemn Kwei-foo as hay- 
ing been the first great officer who did according 
to his own pleasure in the administration of the 
government of Loo. The Chuen says:—‘ At 
this meeting, when Kwei-foo saw Gan Hwan- 
tsze, he spoke with him about the affairs of 
Loo, rejoicing [in his own position there]. 
Hwan-tsze told Kaou Seuen-tsze [the Kaou 
Koo of V. 3] about it, saying, “'T'sze-kéa [The 
designation of Kwei-foo] is sure to come to ruin. 
He is all intent on [the dignities of] Loo. Be- 
ing so, he is sure to cherish a covetous ambition, 
and then to be scheming against others. But 
when one schemes against others, they will 
scheme against him; and when a whole State 
schemes agaiust a man, how can he escape go- 
ing to ruin?’ 

[The Chuen appends here:—‘ Mang Héen- 
tsze [See the Chuen on VI. xv. 4] said to the 
duke, “I have heard that the way in which a 
small State escapes [being incriminated by] a 
great one is by sending to it friendly missions 
and making various offerings, on which there are 
the hundred things set forth in the court-yard. 
Or if the prince go himself to the court [of the 
great State] to show his services, then he as- 
sumes a pleased appearance, and makes elegant 
and valuable presents, even beyond what could 
be required of him. He acts thus lest he should 
not escape [being incriminated]. If, after being 
reprimanded, he present rich offerings, it is too 
late. Ts‘oo is now in Sung; let your lordship 
consider what should be done.” ‘The duke was 
pleased.’} 
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accounts of peace made between States, only the 
names of the States are given, without the ad- 


dition of Aas here ;—see X. vii. 1; XI.x.1, et al. | not to surrender to Ts‘oo, saying, “Tsin is 


sent Yoh Ying-ts‘e to announce to Tsin how 
hard they were pressed, and the marquis of Tsin 
wished to proceed to their relief. Pih-tsung, 
however, said, ‘No. The ancients had a saying ; ; 
that, however long the whip was, it did not | promise which you made to me? I do not 
reach the horse's belly. Heaven is now giving | break my faith with you;—it is you who have 
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In the [duke’s] fifteenth year, in spring, Kung-sun Kwei- 
foo had an interview with the viscount of Ts’0o in Sung. 

In summer, in the fifth month, the people of Sung made 
peace with the people of Ts‘oo. 

In the sixth month, on Kwei-maou, an army of Tsin ex- 
tinguished the Loo tribe of the Red Teih, and carried 
Ying-urh, viscount of Loo, back with it to Tsin. 

4 <A body of men from Ts‘in invaded Tsin. 

5 The king’s son Chah put to death the earls of Shaou 
and Maou. 

6 In autumn, there were locusts. 

7 

8 


oo 


Chung-sun Méeh had a meeting with Kaou Koo of Ts‘e in 
Woo-low. 
For the first time an [additional] tithe was levied from 
the acre. 
9 In winter, the larve of locusts were produced. 
10 There was famine. 


Par. 1. It is said at the end of the conclud- , [the power] to Ts‘oo, and we cannot contend 


ing Chuen of last year, that the duke was | against it. Strong as Tsin is, can it resist 
pleased with the suggestion of Ming Héen that | Heaven? There are the common sayings, ‘The 
he should send a friendly mission to the viscount | mind must determine how high or how low it 
of Ts‘oo. Here we are told how he proceeded | can go;’ ‘the rivers and meres receive [much] 


filth; ‘the hills and thickets hide noxious 


to do so. 
= things;’ ‘ the finest gems have flaws ;’ ‘ princes of 
enites At KM yi FE XK cy Ae Rm States’ must [at times] take dirt in their 


Pp. ‘Sung made peace with Ts‘oo.’ In | mouths.’ This is the way of Heaven; let your 

lordship wait [for another opportunity].” The 
marquis then desisted from his purpose, and 
sent Heae Yang to Sung, to advise [the duke] 


raising all its forces, and they will [soon] be 


But uo stress is to be laid on the AK here, as if | vith you.” The people of Ch‘ing took him pris- 
it indicated the princes or ministers by whom | oner, and delivered him to Ts‘oo, when the 
the treaty of peace was made. The use of it is | viscount offered him large bribes to induce him 


merely a variation of the usual style Gu Fh to convey a message of a contrary character. 


He refused at first, but finally agreed to do so. 
};—see the gloss of Ying-tah, zn loc. ve Le then oo on a ee eae i 

A soot and having called the attention of the people o 
The Chuen relates:—‘The people = Sung Sung, he delivered the message with which the 
marquis had entrusted him. The viscount was 
going to put him to death, and sent him a mes- 
sage, saying, “ Why did you thus violate the 
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cast [our agreement] away. Go quickly, and 
receive your punishment.” Héae Yaug replied, 
“T have heard that when a prince gives out his 
command, it is a righteous act which he dis- 
charges, and when a minister receives that com- 
mand, he is bound in fidelity to fulfil it. The 
faithful fulfilment of the righteous command is 
beneficial to the State, and he who lays his 
plans so that that benefit shall be secured for 
the defence of the altars is the people’s friend. 
The righteous command does not admit of two 
fidelities ; fidelity does not recognize two com- 
mands. When your lordship tried to bribe me, 
you knew not the nature of a command. 
came forth with the command which I had re- 
ceived; and though I die, it has not fallen to the 
ground. To die in fulfilling the command is 
my happiness ;—[it will be seen that] my prince 
had a faithful servant. I have been able to ac- 
complish my task ;—though I die, what more 
should I seek for ?” [On hearing this reply], the 
viscount let him go to return [to Tsin]. 

‘In summer, in the 5th month, the army of 
Ts‘oo was about to withdraw from Sung, when 
Shin Se bowed with his head to the ground be- 
fore the king’s horses, and said, “ Though Woo- 
wei [Shin Chow, Se’s father] knew it would 
cost him his life, he did not dare to decline your 
majesty’s commission; and your majesty is 
breaking your word!” The king could not an- 
swer him. His charioteer, Shin Shuh-she, said, 
“If you build houses here, and send half the 
army back to till the ground, Sung will receive 
your commands and submit to them.” [The 
king followed the counsel], and the people of 
Sung were afraid, and sent Hwa Yuen by night 
into the army of Ts‘oo. He went up to the 
couch of ‘I'sze-fan, and roused him, saying, ‘‘My 
master has sent me to inform you of our distress. 
In the city we are exchanging our children and 
eating them, and splitting up their bones for 
fuel. Notwithstanding, if you require us to 
make a covenant with you under the walls, we 
will not do so, though our city should be utterly 
overthrown. Withdraw from us 30 de, and 
then we will accept your commands.” Tsze-fan 
was afraid, made a covenant with Yuen, and in- 
formed the king, who retired 30 le, when Sung 
and Ts‘oo made peace, Hwa Yuen remaining as 
a hostage with Ts‘oo. The words of their cove- 
nant were, ‘We [of Ts‘oo] will not deceive you; 
do not you doubt us.”’ 


Par. 3. RAK YE FRE —see on ITI.6. We 
see from this par. that the chiefs of the Loo 


tribes had the title of viscount. The Chuen 
relates:—‘The wife of Ying-urh, viscount of 
Loo, was an elder sister of duke King of Tsin. 
The power of the tribe was in the hands of Fung 
Shoo, who put this lady to death, and injured 
one of the viscount’s eyes. The marquis of 
Tsin wished to attack the tribe, but the great 
officers all advised against such an undertaking, 
saying that Fung Shoo possessed three extraor- 
dinary endowments, and that Tsin had better 
wait for a future opportunity to deal with the 
Loo-she. Pih-tsung, however, said, ‘We must 
attack them [now]. [That] Teih is chargeable 
with five crimes, and of what help will his many 
extraordinary endowments be to him? His 
first crime is that he does not offer sacrifices; 
his second, that he is given to drunkenness; his 


third, that he abandoned Chung Chang, and | 
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took away the territory of the chief of Le; his 
fourth, that he dealt so cruelly with the eldest 
daughter of our State; and his fifth, that he in- 
jured the eye of his ruler. His reliance on his 
extraordinary endowments, to the neglect of all 
virtue, only increases his guilt. His successor 
will perhaps reverently addict himself to the 
cultivation of virtue and righteousness, so as to 
serve both Spirits and men, thereby strengthen- 
ing his title to the country ;—how will it be, if 
we should wait for such an one? If-ve do not 
punish the present criminal, but say, ‘Let us 
wait for his successor,’ and then proceed to 
punish him, who may have reasons to allege 
why he should not be touched at all, will not 
our course be unreasonable? To rely on one’s 
endowments and numbers is the way to ruin;— 
Chow of Shang followed it, and his utter ruin 
was the consequence. When the seasons of 
heaven are reversed, we have calamities; when 
the productions of the earth are reversed, we 
have prodigious things; when the virtues of 
men are reversed, we have disorders. It is 
those disorders which give rise to the calamities 
and prodigious things, just as the character for 


correctness, when reversed, produces that for 


failure [See the Pi AC fh “= 7H, in the 


Binet 1G. Ch. 642, Jy, art.1). All these 
things are predicable of the Teih.” 


‘The marquis of Tsin followed this counsel; 
and in the 6th month, on Kwei-maou, Seun 
Lin-foo defeated the Red Teih at K‘éuh-léang. 
On Sin-hae he extinguished Loo. Fung Shoo 
fled to Wei, the people of which sent him to 
Tsin, where he was put to death.’ 

Par.4. There had been no hostilities between 
Ts‘in and Tsin, since the invasion of Tsin men- 
tioned in the duke’s 2d year. We do not know 
what led to the invasion in the text, though, from 
the Kwoh Yu, Bk. XUI. art.1, we may suppose 
that Ts‘in was jealous of Tsin’s acquisition of the 
Loo-she. The Chuen says:—‘ In autumn, in the 
7th month, duke Hwan of Ts‘in invaded Tsin, 
and halted with his army at Foo-she. On Jin- 
woo, the marquis of Tsin led a body of troops 
and exercised them at Tsih, to secure the an- 
nexation of the territory of the Teih. He then 
restored the marquis of Le, and had got as far 
as Loh on his return, when Wei Ko defeated 
the army of Ts‘in at Foo-she, taking prisoner 
Too Hwuy, who was [known as] the strong 
man of Ts‘in. Before this, [Wei Ko’s father], 
Wei Woo-tsze had a favourite concubine, who 
brought him no child. When he was ill, he 
charged Ko that he should marry her to some 
one; but afterwards, when he had become very 
ill, he told him that he must bury her alive in 
his grave. After his father’s death, Ko pro- 
vided her with a husband, saying, “When my 
father was so very ill, his senses were disorder- 
ed; I will follow the charge he gave when his 
mind was right.” At the battle of Foo-she, he 
saw an old man who was making ropes of grass 
in the way of ‘Too Hwuy, against which the 
strong man tript, so that he fell and was taken. 
In the night, Ko dreamt that the old man said 
to him, “Iam the father of the woman whom 
you provided with a husband. Because you 
followed the charge which your father gave you 
when in his senses, I have thus recompensed 
you.”’ 
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Par. 5. += AL F is simply = + F- 


FL; ‘the king’s son, Chah.’ Why the charac- 


ters are so inverted it is difficult to say. What 
the paragraph relates shows that the court of 
Chow must have been in as disorderly and law- 
less a condition as the courts of the difft. States. 
Chah was probably a brother of the reigning 
king. The Chuen says:—‘ Wang-sun (i.e. A 
grandson of some former king) Soo had a con- 
tention with the chiefs of Shaou and Maou 
about the chief sway in the government, and 
made the king’s son T'sze-tséeh [The designation 
of Chah) put to death duke Tae of Shaou and 
Wei, earlof Maou. Afterwards, Séang of Shaou 
was appointed [in his father’s place].’ 

Par. 6. [The Chuen here relates :—Ist, ‘The 
marquis of Tsin rewarded Hwan-tsze with the 
revenues of a thousand families with which 
the Teih ministers had been endowed, and he 
also rewarded Sze Pih [The Sze Ching-tsze of the 
2d narrative appended to XII. 4] with the district 
of Kwa-yen, saying, “That I have got the terri- 
tory of the Teih is all owing to you. But for 
you, I should have lost Pih-she [Seun Lin-foo ; 
See the Chuen just referred to]. Yang-sheh 
Chih, speaking of these rewards, said “The 
words in [one of] the Books of Chow (Shoo, 
V. ix. 4), ‘He employed the employable, and re- 
vered the reverend,’ are applicable to such a 
caseasthis. Sze Pih advised the employment of 
Chung-hang Pih. The marquis confided in him, 
and followed his advice. This may be called a 
case of ‘intelligent virtue.’ The virtue by 
which king Wan raised the House of Chow did 
not go beyond this. Hence the ode (She, II.i. 
ode I. 2) says, 


‘Vast were the gifts of Chow,’ 


and thus it was that [king Wan] could per- 
petuate [his fortune]. It is impossible that he 
should not succeed who follows this way.”’ 

2d. ‘The marquis of Tsin sent Chaou T‘ung to 
present the spoils of the Teih at the court of Chow, 


where he behaved disrespectfully. Duke K‘ang | 


of Léw said, ‘In less than ten years Shuh of Yuen 
(Chaou T‘ung) will be sure to meet with great 
calamity. Heaven has taken his wits away 
from him.”’] 

Par. 7. Chung-sun Méeh is the Ming Héen- 
taze, with whom we have met already. Kaou 
Koo is the minister of Ts‘e, whose marriage 
with one of the duke’s daughters is related in 
the 5th year. Too says that Woo-low was a 
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town of Ke AE, SE but Kung-yang has x 
for Si, and the place would thus be the Mow- 
low which Keu took from Ke in the 4th year of 
duke Yin. We do not know what the two 
ministers met about, and need not occupy our- 
selves with the conjectures of the critics. 

Par. 8. Tso-she says:-~‘ This enactment was 
contrary torule. The grain contributed by the 
people should not have exceeded the tithe from 
the system of mutual dependence [See Menctus, 
III. Pt. I. iii. 6], having respect to the enlarge- 
ment of the people’s wealth.’ It would appear 
then, acc. to this view, that, besides the produce 
of every tenth acre, cultivated by the common 
labour of the farmers round it, and the property 
of the State, duke Seuen now required another 
10th from the produce of the other 9 acres 
which every family cultivated for itself. And 
this is probably correct. From the Analects, 
XII. ix. 3, we learn that, in Confucius’ time, two 
tenths of the produce of the land were levied 
by the State, and it is most likely that we have 
in the text the first imposition of the second of 
these. Kung and Kuh, however, think that the 
text only speaks of the abandonment of the 
ancient system of the cultivation of the public 
tenth of the land by the common labour of the 
husbandmen in the different plots around it, and 
the dividing it among them, and then requiring 
from each family a tenth of the produce of its 
allotment. The K‘ang-he editors merely say 
that Hoo Gan-kwoh maintains this view, while 
Choo He preferred that of Too Yu, founded on 
Tso-she’s remarks, without giving any opinion 
of their own. 

Parr. 9,10. ea is the name for the locust 


in the grub or caterpillar state AR EE FA 


Neg ak Fy €- I cannot understand the 


note of Tso-she on these paragraphs. He says: 
—‘In winter the larve were produced, and there 
was famine. The language shows thankfulness 
for the luck.’ Acc. to Too, his idea is that 
those larve were produced in the winter when 
they could not do much harm; but the winter 
of Chow was only the natural autumn of the 
year. In the natural summer there had been a 
plague of locusts; and now towards the end of 
autumn came these caterpillars to devour what 
the locusts had left. There was no ‘luck’ to be 
thankful for, but terrible calamity, and famine 
was the consequence. 


Strteenth year. 
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he [duke’s] sixteenth year, in spring, in the king’s 
first month, a body of men from Tsin extinguished 
the Kéah and Léw-yu tribes of the Red Teih. 

2 In suinmer, the archery-court of [king] Séuen at Ch‘ing- 
chow was set on fire. 

3 In autumn, the duke’s eldest daughter, who had been 
married to [the viscount of] T‘an, returned to Loo 
[divorced]. 

4 In winter, there was a very plentiful year. 
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tained. Séuen was a distinguished king, and 
might well have left a court or pavilion at Ch‘ing- 
chow, called by his name. 

Par. 3. T‘an,—see IV.1. When the duke’s 
daughter was married to the earl of T‘an, we 
are not told. What is related in the 4th year 
shows that there were friendly relations between 
Loo and Tan; but Tso-she says that the lady’s 
coming back to Loo here was in consequence of 
her being divorced, or sent away from Ts‘an 


CH th. 


{The Chuen appends here:—Ist, ‘In conse- 
quence of the troubles about [the earls of] 
Shaou and Maou [See p.5 of last year], the 
royal House was again thrown into confusion. 
Wang Sun-soo fied to Tsin, by which he was 
restored.’ 2d, ‘In winter, the marquis of 'I'sin 
sent Sze Hwuy to pacify the royal House, when 
king Ting feasted him, duke Séang of Yuen di- 
recting the ceremonies. The meat was brought 





privately asked the reason of this arrangement; 
and when the king heard that he did so, he 
called him, and said, ‘Mr. Ke ( was Hwuy’s 


designation). have you not heard this ;—when 
the king feasts the princes, the aninals are 
brought in, not cut up; but when he entertains 
their ministers, the meat is served cut up on the 
platters. This is the rule of the royal House.” 
When Woo-tsze returned to Tsin, he examined 
all its statutes [affecting entertainments], to re- 
gulate correctly its various rules.’] 

Par.4. The eritics cannot be content with 
accepting this paragraph as the simple statement 
of a fact by way of contrast to the suffering in 
the last quarter of the previous year; but cast 
about to find some moral reason for the record. 


See on II. iii. 10, where we have AR ae for ‘a 


good year.’ Here we have K AR SF, ‘avery 


in cut on the platters. Woo-tsze (Sze Hwuy) | good year.’ 


Seventeenth year. 
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Par. 1. The Kéah-she and the Léw-yu were, 
after the Loo-she, the principal tribes of the Red 
Teih; the former having their site in the pres. 

. ~ . PAN x . 
dis. of Ke-tsih GAs jes dep. Kwang-p‘ing, 
Chih-le, while that of the second, was in the dis. 
of T‘un-léw Hi. a4 ), dep. Loo-gan, Shan-se. 
The Chuen mentions another tribe,—that of the 
Toh-shin, which appears to have been a branch 
of the Léw-yu. On the extinction of these 
tribes, all tue territory of the Red Teih came 
into the possession of Tsin. 

The Chuen says:—‘In spring, Sze Hwuy of 
Tsin led a force, and extinguished the Keah 
tribe of the Red Teih, and also the tribes of 
Léw-yu and Toh-shin. In the 3d month he pre- 
sented the spoils of the Teih [to the king]. 
The marquis of Tsin requested [the robes of 
appointment for him] from the king, and on 
Mow-shin, with the apron and cap he appointed 
Sze Hwuy to the command of the army of the 
centre, and also to be grand-guardian. After 
this the thieves of Tsin all fled into Ts‘in. 
Yang-sheh Chih said, “I have heard that when 
Yu promoted good men, the bad men all disap- 


peared; and here is an instance of the same. 
The words of the ode (She, II. v. ode II. 6). 


i ‘ Be fearful and cautious, 
As if approaching a deep abyss, 


As if treading on thin ice,’ 
i 


| are descriptive of a good man in a high situation. 
When that is the case, there are no people in 

| the State trusting to luck. ‘When there are 
many people trusting to luck,’ the common 
saying goes, ‘that is unlucky for the State.’ 
That is applicable to a time when there are no 
good men.”’ 


Par. 2. Kung-yang has at for BH; and 
both Kung and Kuh have KK for R. Tso-she 
says that in all accounts of fires, K denotes 


that the fire was caused by men, and KK that 


it was from Heaven. Ch‘ing-chow is the same 
as Loh-yang, the eastern or ‘lower’ capital of 
Chow ;—see the Shoo, V. xxiv.1. Too defines 


a by ape EB, ‘a house for the practice of 
military exercises,’ archery being specially in- 
tended. Kung-yang and, recently, Maou un- 
| derstand the term in the meaning of ‘temple;’ 


but the other signification is ably vindicated by 
| Ying-tah. ‘a is probably = ‘a +=; though 


the meaning cannot be said to be well ascer- 
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XVII. 1 In the [duke’s] seventeenth year, in spring, in the king’s 
first month, on Kang-tsze, Seih-go, baron of Heu, 


died. 


G2 bo 


On Ting-we, Shin, marquis of Ts‘ae, died. 
In summer there were the burials of duke Ch‘aou of 


Heu, and of duke W&n of Ts‘ae. 


Or 


In the sixth month, on Kwei-maou, the sun was eclipsed. 
On Ke-we, the duke had a meeting with the marquis of 


Tsin, the marquis of Wei, the earl of Ts‘aou, and the 
viscount of Choo, when they made a covenant to- 
gether in Twan-taou. 
In autumn, the duke arrived from the meeting. 
7 In winter, in the eleventh month, on Jin-woo, the 
duke’s younger brother, Shuh-heih, died. 


Parr. 1—3. Ke Pun eB AS ; Ming dynasty), 
says:—‘ At this time Heu and Ts‘ae were of the 
party of Ts‘oo. Their announcing the death of 
their princes to Loo, and Loo’s messages to them 
of condolence, show that it also inclined to the 
same side. 

Par. 4. Here for the second time there is a 
serious error in these records of eclipses. The 
1st day of the 6th month in this year was Kéah- 


shin (FA FR: the day after Kwei-maou, and 
there was no eclipse uponit. This was ascertain- 
ed by Kéang Kih (Bs 5B), of the eastern Tsin 
dynasty. He and the Buddhist priest Yih-hang 
C— 47) of the T‘ang dynasty, made out an 


eclipse to have been possible on Yib-hae( G BD, 


the Ist day of the 5th month; but that was | 
in the southern hemisphere. There was one | 


on Sin-we, in the 11th month; but it was not 
visible in Loo. There was, however an eclipse 
in Seuen’s 7th year in the 6th month, when the 
day Kwei-maou was the new moon; and I have 
no doubt it is that which is entered here by 
some displacement of the tablets. 

Par. 5. Twan-taou was in Tsin,—in the east 


of the pres. Ts‘in Chow a> Wy), Shen-se. 


The Chuen says:—‘In spring, the marquis of 
Tsin having sent Kéoh K‘ih to require the mar- 
quis of T's‘e to attend a meeting, duke K‘ing 


placed his mother and her attendants Hee A 


simply‘ his women’] behind a curtain so that 
they might see the envoy, [who had some bodily 
defect]; and as he ascended the steps, they were 
heard laughing in their apartment. Héen-tsze 
{The posthumous title of Kéoh K‘ih] was in- 
dignant, and swore, “If I do not revenge this 
insult, may 1 not cross the Hoagain!” He then 
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returned himself first to Tsin, making Lwan King- | 


léu wait behind till he should have something 
to report from Ts‘e, and charging him not to 
bring him any word till he had got some charge 
against it. On his arrival [at Kéang] he asked 
that Ts‘e might be invaded, which the marquis 
refused. He then begged leave to invade it with 
his own adherents, which was also denied him. 

‘(By and by], the marquis of Ts‘e sent Kaou 
Koo, Gan Joh, Ts‘ae Chaou, and Nan-kwoh Yen 
to the meeting which had been called ; of whom 
Kaou Koo fled back to Ts‘e from Léen-yu. The 
meeting was held in summer at Twan-taou, 
when it was resolved to punish the disaffected; 
and a covenant was made at Keuen-ts‘oo, to 
which the officers of Ts‘e were not admitted. 
The people of Tsin seized and held Gan Joh in 
Yay-wang; Ts‘ae Chaou in Yuen; and Nan-kwoh 
Yen in Wan. Fun-hwang of Méaou [This 
was a son of Tow Tséaou of Ts‘oo, who had 
taken refuge in Tsin, after the events related 
in the Chuen after VIT. iv. 6] was sent to have 
an interview with Gan Hwan-tsze; and on 
his return, he said to the marquis of Tsin, 
“What crime is the officer Gan chargeable 
with? Formerly, the States all served your 
predecessors, as if they could not be prompt 
enough in doing so. [Now], they all say that 
the ministers of Tsin do not treat them with 
good faith, and, therefore, their minds are dis- 
affected. The marquis of Ts‘e was afraid he 
‘vould not be received courteously, and did not 
come to the meeting, but sent four of his officers 
to attend it. Some of his attendants tried to stop 
his doing so, saying, ‘If your lordship does not 
go out, Tsin will seize and hold our messen- 
gers.’ It was on this account that Kaou-tsze 
ran away at Léen-yu. The three other officers, 
however, said, ‘ That will destroy the friendship 
between our ruler and Tsin; we had rather die 
on our return {than do that].’ On this account 
they came on at the risk of all suffering. If 
we had received them well, it would have been 
the way to encourage others to come to us. 
But have we not done wrong in seizing and 
holding them so as to justify those who tried to 
prevent their being sent? What advantage can 
we gain by long persisting in the wreng, so 
as to make them regret that they came on? We 
only supply him who fled back with an excuse 
for his conduct; and of what use is it to frighten 
the States by injuring those who come to us?” 
On this the people of Tsin treated Gan-tsze 
gently, and allowed him to get away.’ 
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On the force of the ‘together fap’ in the 
account of this covenant, the critics seem to 
differ, some holding that it indicates the ‘com- 
mon’ purpose of the States to punish Ts‘e, 
others their comnion opposition to Ts‘oo. The 
K‘ang-he editors would extend the meaning to 
both those objects. 

{The Chuen appends here:—1st, ‘In autumn, 
in the 8th month, the army of Tsin returned.’ 
2d, ‘Fan Woo-tsze [Sze Hwuy. At first he was 


invested with Suy (Sp, and is thence call Suy 


Woo-tsze; afterwards he received the city of 
Fan, which became the surname of his descend- 
ants} being about to withdraw from the public 
service on account of his age, he called to him 
[his son] W&n-tsze, and said, ‘“ Séeh [The son’s 
name], I have heard that they are few whose 
satisfaction or whose anger rests on its proper 
object, while with many the feeling passes to 
other objects. The ode (She, II.v. ode IV. 2) 
says, 


‘If the king were to be angry [with 
slanderers ] 
The disorder would probably be quickly 
abated. 
If he were to show his joy [in the good], 
The disorder would probably quickly 
cease! 


Thus a superior man’s being either made pleased 
or angry leads to the stopping of disorder. If 
that be not stopt, it gocs on to increase. Per- 
haps Kéoh-tsze wishes to bring the disorder he 
is producing to an end by an invasion of Ts‘e. 
If he do not succeed in that, I am afraid he will 
increase the disorder. I will declare myself too 
old, and let him obtain his wish, which may 
perhaps lead to the dispersion [of the present 
evil]. Do you follow the other officers, and be 
careful of your conduct.” On this he asked 
liberty to retire on the ground of his age, and 
Kéoh Héen-tsze became the chief administrator 
of the government.’] 

Par. 7. Tso-she says that Shuh-heih was a 
full brother of the duke, and then he gives the 
following canon :—‘ All the full brothers of the 
eldest son, while their father is alive, are called 
Kung-tsze (duke’s sons); and when he is dead, 
Kung-te (duke’s brothers). The appellation 
“ younger brother” always denotes a full bro- 
ther of the ruling duke.’ 


Eighteenth year. 
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XVIII. 1 In the (duke’s] eighteenth year, in spring, the marquis 

of Tsin and Tsang, heir-son of Wei, invaded Ts‘e. 

2 The duke invaded Ke. 

3 It was summer, the fourth month. 

4 In autumn, in the seventh month, an officer of Choo 
murdered the viscount of Tsing in his capital. 

5 On Kéah-seuh, Leu, viscount of Ts‘oo, died. 

6 Kung-sun Kwei-foo went to Tsin. 

7 In winter, in the tenth month, on Jin-séuh, the duke 
died in the State-chamber. 

8 Kwei-foo was returning from Tsin; but when he got to 
Sang, he fled to Ts‘e. 


Par. 1. The Chuen says:—‘ When the invad- 
ing armies had reached Yang-kuh, the marquis 
of Ts‘e had a meeting with the marquis of Tsin, 
when they made a covenant in Tsing, the former 
agreeing that his son Kéang should go to Tsin 
as a hostage. On this the army of Tsin return- 
ed, and Ts‘ae Chaou and Nan-kwoh Yen made 
their escape back to Ts‘e.’ 

Hoo Gan-kwoh thinks this invasion of Ts‘e 
was brought about by Kéoh K‘ih, to gratify his 
resentment against that State. The K‘ang-he 


editors argue that it was a public movement on 
the part of the marquis of Tsin to punish Ts‘e, 
because its marquis had kept away from the 
meeting at Twan-taou. Certainly the growth of 
the power of Ts‘oo was mainly owing to Ts‘e’s 


standing aloof from Tsin as the chief among the 
northern States. 

Par. 8. [The Chuen appends here:—‘In 
summer, the duke sent to Ts‘oo, to ask the 
assistance of an army ;—wishing to invade Ts‘e.’] 
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Par, 4. Kuh-léang has Yea for Ei. Acc, to 


Tso-she, HE is the character employed to 
denote the murder of the prince of a State by 
some one of another State, just as AK in- 


dicates that the perpetrator was one of the 
prince’s own subjects. Tsing,—see V. xiv. 2. 
In V. xix.4 we have an account of a terrible 
outrage by the people of Choo on a former prince 


of Tsing. Wang K‘ih-kwan (j-F 5g, £4, thinks 
that by EK A in the text we should understand 
the 5 ¥, ‘the viscount of Choo;’ but this seems 
inconsistent with the use of the character HE. 


KA: however, may denote—‘a party of 
men from Choo.’ 

Par. 5. Here for the first time we have the 
death of one of the viscounts of Ts‘oo recorded. 
His burial, however, is not mentioned, and there 
would have been a difficulty in recording it, as 
the deceased viscount must have then received 
the title which he claimed of ‘king.’ The 
Chuen says:—‘In consequence of the death of 
king Chwang, the army [The help of which Loo 
had asked] did not come forth. Afterwards 
Loo availed itself of an army of Tsin [See VIII. 
ii.2], in consequence of which Ts‘oo had the 
meeting and covenant at Shuh (VIIL. ii. 10].’ 

Par. 6. The object of this visit is given in the 
Chuen :—‘ Kung-sun Kwei-foo was a favourite 


with the duke, whose elevation was due to 
[Kwei-foo’s father], Séang-chung. Wishing to 
remove the three clans descended from duke 
Hwan, and thereby increase the power of the 
ducal House, he consulted with the duke, and 
went on a friendly mission to Tsin, hoping to 
a aa his object by means of the people of 
sin.’ 

Par. 7. See on III. xxxii. 4. 

Par. 8. The Chuen says:—‘In winter, on the 
death of the duke, Ke Wan-tsze [Ke-sun Hang- 
foo] said in the court, “It was Chung who made 
us kill the son of the proper wife, and set up the 
son of another, so as to lose the great helper we 
might have calculated on.” Séuen-shuh [Tsang 
Heu; son of Tsang Wan-chung, or Tsang-sun 
Shin in II xxviii. 6], was angry, and said, “Why 
did you not deal with him at the time? What 
offence is his son chargeable with? But if you 
wish to send their clan away, allow me to do it.” 
Accordingly he drove the Tung-mun clan out of 
the State. Tsze-kéa had then returned from 
Tsin as far as to Sang. He there cleared a 
space of ground, and raised a tent on it, where 
he delivered the account of his mission to his 
assistant, [that it might be transmitted to Loo}. 
Having done so, he took off his upper garment, 
bound his hair up with sackcloth, went to the 
place for it and wept, gave three leaps, and left 
the tent. He then fled to Ts‘e. The style of the 
paragraph,— Kwei-foo returned from Tsin,” is 


commendatory of him.’ For ae Kung and Kub 
have Ee . The place was in Loo. 
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1 In his first year, in spring, in the king’s first month, the 
duke came to the [vacant] seat. 

In the second month, on Sin-yéw, we buried our ruler, duke 
Seuen. 

There was no ice. 

In eae month, the K‘éw and buff-coat ordinance was 
made. 

In summer, Tsang-sun Heu and the marquis of Tsin made a 
covenant in Ch‘ih-keih. 

In autumn, the king’s army was disgracefully defeated by 
the Maou-jung. 

7 It was winter, the tenth month. 


ao on »w 8 
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TITLE OF THE Boox.— KK IN, ‘Duke Chi‘ing.’ 
He was marquis of Loo for 18 years, from B. C. 


589—572. His name was Hih-kwang 4 FD. 
He was the son of duke Seuen by his wife, a 
daughter of the House of Ts‘e, and known as 
Muh Kéang as =). We have the account 
of Seuen’s marriage with her in the 1st year of 
the last Book, and Hih-kwang was, therefore, 
probably about 17 years old at his father’s death. 
The posthumous title Ch‘ing denotes ‘ Tranquil- 
lizer of the people, and Establisher of government 


# R it & A ji- 


His first year synchronized with the 17th of 
king Ting (A =F); the 10th of King (FD of 
Tsin ; the 9th of King (LF]) of Ts‘e; the 10th 


of Muh C59) of Wei; the 2d of King GE) of 
Ts‘ae; the 15th of Séang (=) of Ch‘ing; the 
5th of Seuen (A) of Ts‘aou; the 9th of 


Ching (Jj) of Ch'in; the 47th of Hwan of 
Ke; the 21st of Wan of Sung; the 15th of Hwan 
(EA) of Ts‘in ; and the Ist of Shin, king Kung 


(dt + FE)» of Ts‘oo. 
Par. 1. See on VI.i.1. 


Par. 2. This interment seems to have been 
regular ;—five months after the duke’s death. 

Par. 3. The 2d month of the Chow year was 
the 12th month of Héa’s,—the last month of 
the natural winter. The season must have been 
one of unusual warmth, which is the reason 
why we have the record. 

{The Chuen appends here:—‘In the spring, 
the marquis of Tsin sent Kéa of Héa [See the 
Chuen introduced at VI. xiii. 1] to make peace 
between the Jung and the king; and duke Séang 
of Shen went to ‘I'sin to express [the king’s] ac- 
knowledgment of the service. Duke K‘ang of 
Léw, however, wished to take advantage of the 
Jungs’ being thrown off their guard and to 
attack them. Shuh-fuh said to him, “You 
will be violating the covenant, and doing de- 
spite to the great State;—you are sure to be 
defeated. ‘To violate a covenant is inauspicious ; 
to do despite to the great State is unrighteous. 
Neither Spirits nor men will help you in such a 
course; and how can you expect to conquer?” 
The duke did not listen to the warning, but 
proceeded to invade the Maou Jung; and in the 
8d month, on Kwei-we, he received a great de- 
feat from the Seu-woo tribe.’] 

Par. 4. Tso-she says that this ordinance was 
made because of the [impending] difficulties 
with Ts‘e; but of the nature of the ordinance he 
says nothing. Duke Seuen, in his 17th year, 
had attended the conference of Twan-taou, a 
principal object of which was the punishment 
of Ts‘e, and had gone on to cultivate more than 
Loo had done for long the friendship of Tsin. 
Ta‘e, it was understocd, contemplated an in- 
vasion of Loo, and Loo passed the ordinance 
in the text to increase its means of defence. So 
far the critics are agreed; but even Maou ac- 
knowledges that the nature of the ordinance 
has not been satisfactorily ascertained. 


VOL V. 





Kiéw Cir or By) is a territorial designation. 
Nine families occupied a tsing ( ; see on 
Mencius, II. Pt. 1.iii.13); 4 tsing made a yth 
(ft, )3 4 yih made a k‘éw; and 4 k‘éw made a téen 


G3] ). A téen contained 8 square/e. The ad- 
dition of a /e on each side made a ching 
Gia) FA may be taken in the sense of ‘a 


buff-coat or coat of mail’ ‘a soldier clad ina 
buff-coat ;’ ‘a company of soldiers.’ 


Kung and Kuh both take in the first of 
these senses; and think that the ordinance re- 
quired the people in the k‘éw all to make buff- 
coats,—how many is not stated. But as Léw 
Ch‘ang observes, if this were the meaning, the 


text should be Fr 143 FA and not tE Fe FA. 


Too Yu says:—‘A k‘éw or 16 tsing contributed 
1 war-horse and 3 oxen; a téen or 64 ésing con- 
tributed 1 war-chariot, 4 war-horses, 12 oxen, 3 
mailed soldiers, and 72 footmen. The present 
ordinance levied the contribution of a téen from 
a k‘éw.” We cannot suppose that the ordinance 
in the text was so extreme and oppressive. 

Hoo Gan-kwoh, going on a conversation be- 
tween T‘ae-tsung of the T‘ang dynasty and his 


minister Le Tsing (4S ), thought that 


whereas a k‘éw had formerly contributed 18 
footmen, which formed 1 kéah, the number was 
now increased to 25, the 4 &‘éw or the whole 
téen thus sending into the fieid 100 men along 
with its chariot. This view has been very 
generally followed; but recently, Wan Sze-ta 


€:) itt RR» of the period K‘ang-he, suggested 


the view that the ordinance had respect simply 
to the mailed soldiers of the chariot contributed 
by a téen, increasing their number from three,— 
the charioteer, the archer on the left, and the 
spearman or lancer on the right—to four, and 
leaving the number of the footmen unchanged. 
Sometimes there were 4 men, however, in the 
chariot a3 we learn from the Chuen on the defeat 
of the Teih at Héen, in the 11th year of duke 
Wan; and this he thinks was made the rule at this 
time in prospect of hostilities with Ts‘e. See 


the SE AK IGG SE ine 
#8 +. 


Par. 5. Tsang-sun Heu,—see the Chuen on 
VIL xviii. 8. Chtih-keih was in Tsin; but its 
situation has not been more particularly de- 
termined. Tso-she says:—‘ [Loo] had heard that 
Ts‘e was about to come forth with an army of 
Ts‘oo, and in summer made this covenant with 
Tsin.’ Chaou P‘ing-fei supposes, what is very 
likely, that the confederation against Ts‘e, of 
which we have the issue in par. 3 of next year, 
was now agreed upon. 

Par. 6. The Maou-jung (Kung and Kuh 


have y= FX) had their site in the south-east 


of the pres. dis. of P‘ing-luh (> RE), Kéae 


Chow, Shan-se. The defeat here sustained by 
the king’s troops is that mentioned in the Chuen 
after par. 3. Too Yu says it is recorded now, 
because it was only now, in the autumn, that it 
was announced to Loo. 


$3 
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duke of Sung, died. 


Ts‘e received a severe defeat. 


foo of Wei led a force, and fought with the army of Ts‘e 
at Sin-chuh, when the army of Wei received a severe 
sun Heu, Shuh-sun K‘eaou-joo, and Kung-sun Ying-ts‘e, 
led a force, and joined Kéoh K‘ih of Tsin, Sun Léang- 
cht with the marquis of Ts 
4 In autumn, in the seventh month, the marquis of Ts‘e sent 
Kwoh Tso to the army [of the allies], which made a 


2 In summer, in the fourth month, on Ping-seuh, Sun Léang- 
3 In the sixth month, on Kwei-yéw, Ke-sun Hing-foo, Tsang- 


1 In the ae second year, in en the marquis of Ts‘e 
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8 In winter, an army of Ts‘oo and an army of Ch ing made 


an incursion into Wei. 


9 In the eleventh month, the duke had a meeting with the 
Kung-ts‘e Ying-ts‘e of Ts‘oo in Shuh. 

10 On Ping-shin, the duke made a covenant in Shuh with an 
officer of Ts‘0o, an officer of Ts‘in, an officer of Sung, an 
officer of Ch‘in, an officer of Wei, an officer of Ch‘ing, 
an officer of Ts‘e, an officer of Ts‘aou, an officer of Choo, 
an officer of Séeh, and an officer of Tsang. 


Par. 1. The Chuen says:—‘In the course of this 
invasion, the marquis of Ts‘e laid siege to Lung, 
when his favourite, Leu-p‘oo Tséw-kwei was 
made prisoner in attacking one of the gates. 
The marquis said, “Do not put him to death, 
and I will make a covenant with you, and not 
enter your borders.” The people of Lung did 
not listen to the request, but put their prisoner 
to death, and dismembered him on the top of 
the wall. The marquis beat the drum himself, 
while his soldiers strove to mount the wall; and 
in three days Lung was taken. He then made 
an incursion southwards as faras Ch‘aou-k‘éw.’ 
Too observes that he cannot account for the 
silence of the text about this capture of Lung, 
and the subsequent incursion to Ch‘aou-kéw. 


Par. 2. Sin-chuh was in Wei,—20 le south 
of the pres. district city of Wei Zi I), dep. 


Ta-ming, Chih-le. ‘The i in the text has 


made some critics think that the battle was 
in consequence of an invasion of Ts‘e by 
Wei, while its being fought in Wei looks as if it 
were in consequence of an invasion of that State 
by Ts‘e. The K‘ang-he editors, observe that 
Sun Léang-foo was indeed marching to invade 
Ts‘e, when the army of that State, flushed with its 
successes in Loo, met him before he had left 
his own State, and defeated him. As he had 
given occasion, by his advance towards Ts‘e, 


however, to the action, the is used. 


The Chuen says:—‘ The marquis of Wei sent 
Sun Léang-foo, Shih Tseih, Ning Seang, and 
Héang K‘in, to lead an incursion into Ts‘e, when 
they met with the army of that State. Sheh-tseih 
wished to retreat; but Sun-tsze said, “No. Here 
we are withan army invading Ts‘e. If we retreat 
on meeting with its army, what shall be said of 
ourruler? If we knew that we could not [cope 
with it], we had better not have come forth. 
Since we have met it, our best plan is to fight.” 
In summer, = * * - 

* * * * 


Shih Ch‘ng-tsze [Shih Tseih ; BX was his post- 
humous title] said, “The army is defeated. If 
you do not wait a little [for reinforcements], I 
am afraid it will be entirely destroyed. If you 
lose all your men, what report will you have to 
give [to our ruler]” The other commanders 
could make no reply, and he continued, [ad- 
dressing the general], ‘“‘ You are the chief minis- 
ter of the State. Should we lose you, it will 
be a disgrace to it. Do you retire with the 
great body of the troops, while I remain here [to 
cover vour retreat].” 7 7 ba 
* * * * * 


By-and-by the approach of a great number of 
chariots was announced, and the army of Ts‘e 
stayed its advance, halting at Kéuh-keu. 

‘It was Chung-shuh Yu-he, commandant of 
Sin-chuh, who thus came to the relief of Sun 
Hwan-tsze, and secured his escape. In conse- 
quence, the people of Wei would have rewarded 
Yu-he with a city, but he refused it, and asked 
that he might be allowed to have his suspended 
instruments of music disposed incompletely 
[like those of the prince of a State], and to ap- 
pear at court with the saddle-girth and bridle- 
parecer of a prince ;—which was granted to 

im. 

‘When Chung-ne [Confucius] heard of this, he 
said, “ Alas! it would have been better to give 
him many cities. It is only peculiar articles of 
use, and names, which cannot be granted to other 
{than those to whom they belong] ;-—to them a 
ruler has particularly to attend. It is by [the 
right use of] names that he secures the con- 
fidence [of the people]; it is by that confidence 
that he preserves the articles [distinctive of 
ranks]; it is in those articles that the ceremonial 
distinctions of rank are hid; those ceremonial 
distinctions are essential to the practice of 
righteousness; it is righteousness which con- 
tributes to the advantage [of the State]; and it 
is that advantage which secures the quiet of the 
people Attention to these things is the condi- 
tion of [good] government. If they be conceded 
where they ought not to be conceded, it is giv- 
ing away the government to the recipients. 
When the government thus perishes, the State 
will follow it ;—it is not possible to arrest that 
issue.”’ 

Par. 3. Too says that Gan was in Ts‘e, and 
Kuh-léang says that it was 500 de from the capi- 
tal of that State. But so great a distance is ir- 
reconcileable with the account which we have 
in the Chuen of the immediate advance of the 
victors after the battle to Ying-k‘éw. Gan was 
probably the same place known previously by 


the name of Leih-héa ( BE “P)—in the pres. 


dep. of Ts‘e-nan. For Ls F =] Kung-yang 
ins Dy FF 

The Chuen says :—‘ Sun Hwan-tsze returned 
to Sin-chuh ; but instead of entering it, he went 
on immediately to Tsin to beg the assistance of an 
army. [At the same time], Tsang Seuen-shuh 
[Tsang-sun Heu] had gone to Tsin for a similar 
purpose; and they both lodged with Kéuh Héen- 
tsze [Kéoh K‘ih; see the Chuen on VII. xvi. 5], 
to whom the marquis granted [an army of ] 700 
chariots [for an expedition against Ts‘e]. Kéoh- 
tsze said, “This was the amount of the force at 
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Shing-puh [See the 28th year of duke He], where 
it triumphed through the wisdom of our duke 
and the cautious valour of his great officers, 
whose servant I am not fit to be.” He then re- 
quested a force of 800 chariots, which was granted 
him. He himself commanded the army of the 
centre. Sze-séeh [Fan Wan-tsze; see the 2d 
Chuen appended to VII. xvii. 5], as assistant, had 
the command of the Ist army, and Lwan-shoo 
commanded the 3d; Han Keueh [Han Héen-tsze ; 
see account of the battle of Peih in the Chuen 
on VII. xii. 3] being marshal of the host. And 
thus they proceeded to the relief of Loo and Wei. 
Tsang Seuen-shuh met the army and guided its 
march, while Ke Wan-tsze [Ke-sun Hang-foo] 
joined it with the forces [of Loo]. 

‘When the army came to the territory of Wei, 
Han Héen-tsze being about to behead a man, 
Kéoh Héen-tsze hurried in his chariot to save 
the culprit ; but before he arrived, the punishment 
was inflicted. Immediately he sent [the man’s 
head] all round the host, saying to his charioteer, 
“J will thus share the reproach of the deed.” 
The army followed that of Ts‘e to Sin, and in 
the 6th month, on Jin-shin, it arrived at the foot 
of [mount] Mei-ke. ‘There the marquis of Ts‘e 
sent a challenge to fight, saying [to Kéoh K‘ih], 
“You have condescended to come to my poor 
State with the army of your ruler; I will see 
you to-morrow morning with our poor levies.” 
The other replied, “T'sin is the brother of Loo 
and Wei. They came and told our ruler that 
your great State was venting its indignation, 
morning and evening, on their poor countries. 
He could not bear [to hear of their sufferings], 
and sent us, his ministers, to intercede for them 
with your great State, charging us that we should 
not remain with our host long in your territory. 
We can advance, but we cannot retreat. You 
need not trouble yourself to send [any further] 
message.” ‘The marquis said, * What they grant 
us is whatI desire. If they had not granted it, 
I should have seen them all the same.” 

*Kaou Koo of T's‘e entered the army of Tsin, 
and with a stone struck down a man. He then 


took him, and, [leaving his own chariot], mount- | 


ed that of the prisoner, tied a mulberry tree to it, 
and so exhibited himself round the entrenchments 
of Ts‘e, crying out, “If any one wants valour, 
I will sell him what I have left to spare.” 

‘On Kwei-yéw, both the armies were drawn up 
in array at Gan. ‘The charioteer of the marquis 
of Ts‘e was Ping Héa, with Fung Ch‘ow-foo as 
spearman onthe right. Heae Chang was chariot- 
eer to Keoh K‘ih, with Ch‘ing Kéw-hwan as 
spearman on the right. ‘The marquis said, “ Let 
me exterminate those, and then I will take my 
breakfast.” With this hegalloped forward, with- 
out having his horses covered with mail. Kéoh 
K‘ih was wounded by an arrow, till the bluod 
ran down to his shves, but he never let the sound 
of the drum cease. [At last], he said, “I am in 
pain.” Chang-how [Héae Chang. Re was his 
designation] said, “ At the first encounter one 
arrow pierced my hand, and another my wrist. 
But I broke them and continued my driving, till 
the left wheel is of a deep purple, not daring to 
speak of the pain. Do you, Sir, bear yours.” 
Hwan said, “ From the first encounter, whenever 
we have come to difficult ground, I have got 
down and pushed the chariot along. You, Sir, 
have not known it because of your distress.” 


VOL Y, 


Chang-how said, “The eyea and ears of the 
army are on our flag and drum. It will advance 
or retire as our chariot does. While there is one 
man left to direct this chariot, we may achieve 
success. Why should you for your pain cause 
the failure of our ruler’s great enterprize? When 
one dons his armour and takes his weapons, it is 
to go in the way of death; you are not in pain to 
death ;——-strive to combat with it.’ With this, 
he held the reins with his left hand, and with 
the right took the drumstick, and beat the 
drum. The trained horses urged on, unable to 
stop, followed by the army. ‘The army of ‘T's‘e 
received a great defeat; [and the marquis] was 
pursued thrice all round [the hill of] Hwa-foo- 
choo. 


‘Han Keueh had dreamt, [the night before], 
that Tsze-yu, [his father], said to him, “ Avuid 
both the left and the right [of the chariot].” In 
consequence of this, he drove in the middle 
place, and pursued the marquis of Ts‘e. Ping 
Héa said, “Shoot the driver; he is a superior 
man.” The marquis said, “Since you call him 
a superior man, it would be contrary to rule to 
shoot him.” He shot therefore the man on the 
left, who fell down below the charict, and then 
the man on the right, who died in it. [Just then], 
Ke Woo-chang, who had lost his own chariot, 
came up to Han Kéueh, and asked that he 
would take him into his. He agreed to do 
so, but with his elbow moved him away first 
from the left and then from the right, and 
made him stand behind himself. [Soon after], 
he bent forward and adjusted the body of the 
spearman whv had been on the right, [which 
gave an opportunity to] Fung Ch‘ow-foo and 
the marquis to change places. When the fugi- 
tives had nearly reached the spring of Hwa, one 
of the outside horses was caught by a tree, and 
stopped. Ch‘ow-foo, [some time before], had been 
lying in a sleeping carriage, when a snake made 
its appearance beneath him, which he struck 
with his elbow. It bit him, and though he had 
coneealed the wound, he was now unable to 
push the carriage on, and the pursuers came up. 
tlan Keueh went with a rope in his hand before 
the marquis’s horses, bowed twice with his head 
to the ground, and then presented to him a cup, 
with a pech in it, saying, “‘My ruler sent us to 
intercede with you on behalf of Loo and Wei, 
charging us not to allow our army to enter deep 
into your lordship’s territory. Unfortunately, 
I found myself thrown among the soldiers, and 
could not avoid my present position. I wasafraid, 
moreover, that if I fled away so as to escape from 
it, I should disgrace both my own ruler and 
your lordship. And being now in the pos-tion 
of a soldier, I venture to tell you of my want of 
ability, and to undertake the office [of your 
charioteer}, so supplying your present need.” 
Ch‘ow-fvo then made the marquis descend from 
the chariot, and go to the spring of Hwa to 
fetch some water, when he was received into an 
attendant chariot by Ch‘ing Chow-foo, Yuen 
Fei being the spearman on the right, and made 
his escape. Han Keueh presented Ch‘ow-too 
[as the marquis] to Kéoh Héen-tsze, who, [on 
discovering the fraud], was about to put him to 
death. ‘The prisoner cried out, “ Henceforth 
no one will take upon himself in his room 
the danger to which his ruler is exposed. One 
such person there is here; and will you put him 
to death?” Kech-tsze said, “This man did not 
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shrink from the risk of death to secure the | But now when you would lay out the fields of 


escape of his ruler;—if I execute him, it will be 
inauspicious. I will forgive him as an encourage- 
ment to those who wish to serve their ruler.” 
Accordingly, he spared his life, and in the mean- 
time, the marquis, after his escape, thrice entered 
the army of T’sin], and thrice issued from it, 
ooking for Ch‘ow-foo. Every time he hurried 
on at the head of his soldiers to stimulate those 
who wished to retire, and then he entered 
among the Teih men, who presented their spears 
and their shields, covering him till he passed 
through them into the army of Wei, which al- 
lowed him to make his escape. 

‘The army then went through the pass of 
Seu, the marquis charging the commandants 
[of the cities] whom he saw to exert themselves 
to the utmost, as the army was defeated. [Some 
one] urged a woman to get out of the way, but. 
she said, “Has the marquis escaped?” Being 
told he had, she said, “Has the commander of 
the vanguard escaped ?” Being told again that 
he also had escaped, she said, “Since the mar- 
quis and my father have escaped, it does not 
matter so much;” and ran away. The marquis 
considered that she was a woman of propriety ; 
and finding on inquiry that she was the wife of 
the superintendent of entrenchments, he gave 
him the city of Shih-léw. 

‘The army of Tsin pursued that of Ts‘e, en- 
tering the country by [the city of] K‘éw-yu, 
and going on to attack Ma-hing. The marquis 
sent Pin Me-jin [Kwoh ‘Tso; but why he is thus 
designated here has not been fully explained} 
to offer [the invaders] the steamer and the 
musical stone of jade [which Ts‘e had taken] 
from Ke, and the territory [of Wei and Loo, 
which it had taken]; and if this would not 
satisfy them, to ascertain what they wanted. 
Pin Me-jin offered these bribes; but the general 
of Tsin refused [to grant peace for them], and 
required that Ts‘e should deliver up the daugh- 
ter of ‘T’ung-shuh of Séaou as a hostage, and 
make the divisions of the fields in all the State 
run from east to west. The messenger replied, 
“The daughter of ‘Tsung-shuh of Séaou is no 
other than the mother of our ruler. Our States 
are of equal rank, and she is not inferior to the 
mother of the ruler of T'sin. If you, in giving 
out your great commands to the States, say to 
them, ‘You must pledge the mothers [of your 
rulers] with us as the proof of your good faith,’ 
what will be the character of such a course in 
relation to the commands of the [former] kings? 
And moreover, it is to command men not to be 
filial. The ode (She, II. ii. ode I1.5) says:— 


‘For such filial piety unceasing, 
There will for ever be conferred blessing 
on you.’ 


If you command the other princes to be unfilial, 
will you not be causing the fellows of your ruler 
tu do what is not virtuous ? 

‘The former kings, in laying out the bound- 
aries and divisions of the land, examined the 
character of the ground so that the greatest 
benefit might be derived from it. Hence the 
ode (She, II. vi. ode VI. 1) says:— 


‘We have laid out the boundaries and 
smaller divisions, 
The south-lying and east-lying acres.’ 


t 





the other States, and say, ‘Their divisions must 
all run only from east to west,’ such an arrange- 
ment would be of advantage only to your war- 
chariots. There is no regard in it to the 
character of the ground ;—is not this to disown 
the commands [and example] of the former 
kings ? 

‘To go against the former kings is to be un- 
righteous ;—how can [the State which does so] 
be lord of covenants? Tsin is here in error. 
The kindly rule of the four [great] kings waa 
seen in their establishment of virtue, and in 
their sympathy with and furtherance of the 
common wishes of all the people. The presi- 
dency of the five leaders of the States was sig- 
nalized by their laborious cherishing of the States, 
and leading them to obey the commands of the 
kings. But now you seek to unite all the States 
for the gratification of your own limitless 
desires. The ode (She, IV.iii. ode IV.4) says, 


‘ Mildly he spread the rules of his govern- 
ment abroad, 
And all dignities became concentrated in 
him,’ 
You indeed have not that mildness, and you 
throw away [from Tsin] those dignities; but 
what harm can the [other] States receive from 
that? 

‘If you do not accede [to our request for peace], 
my ruler commissioned me to deliver this fur- 
ther message:—With the armies of your ruler 
you came to our poor State, and with our poor 
levies we gave largess to your followers. 
Through the terror inspired by your ruler, our 
troops were defeated and dispersed. If you, 
Sir, will kindly extend your favour to the for- 
tunes of the State of Ts‘e, and not destroy our 
altars, but allow the old friendship between your 
State and ours to be continued, then we shall not 
grudge giving up the precious things of our 
former rulers and the lands [which they had 
taken]. If you will not grant us this, then we 
will collect the fragments of our forces, and ask 
for another battle before the walls of our capital. 
Should we have the good fortune (to win it), 
we will still obey your orders. Should we not 
have that fortune, we shall much more not dare 
but listen to your commands.” 

Loo and Wei strongly urged [Kéoh K‘ih], say- 
ing, ‘“Ts‘e is angry with us. Those who have 
died in battle are the marquis’s relatives and 
favourites. If you do not grant [his request 
for peace], his enmity to us will be extreme. 
And what can you be seeking for? You have 
got the most precious things of his State. We 
have also got our territory, and are relieved 
from our difficulties. Your glory is great, and 
between Ts‘e and Tsin, victory is the gift of 
Heaven; Tsin cannot be sure of it.” On this, 
the general of T’sin agreed to grant peace, re- 
plying [to Pin Mei-jin], “We brought our cha- 
riots here, to make intercession for Loo and 
Wei. ‘That we are now furnished with an an- 
swer which we can carry back to our ruler, is 
from the kindness of your ruler. We dare do 
nothing but listen to your commands.” K‘4n 
Ch-ing then proceeded from the army to Loo to 
meet the duke.” 


Par. 4. Of Yuen-low (Kuh-léang has Bee: 


_ and says it was 50 Je from the capital of Ts‘e), 


Year II. 


the site is not exactly determined. Chang Héah 
says it was in the west of the pres. dis. of Lin- 
tsze, dept. Ts‘ing-chow. Others find it in the 


dis. of T'sze-ch‘uen O34 [k%), dep. Tse-nan. 


The Chuen says :—‘ In autumn, in the 7th month 
the army of Tsin approached the capital of ‘I's‘e. 
Kwoh ‘I'so made a covenant at Yuen-low, by 
which the people of Tsin were required to re- 
turn to us the lands of Wan-yang.’ 

[The Chuen adds here :—‘ The duke [of Loo] 
met the army of Tsin at Shang-ming, and to 
each of its three commanders (Kéoh K‘ih, Sze 
Séeh, and Lwan Shoo) he gave a carriage of 
leather, with the robes of a minister of three 
degrees. The marshal of the host, the superin- 
tendent of entrenchments, the master of the | 
chariots, the master of the scouts, and the other | 
great officers inferior to them, all received the | 
robes of an officer of one degree.”] 

Par.5. ‘The Chuen says :—‘ In the 8th month 
duke Wan of Sung died. He was the first [duke | 
of Sung] to whom they gave an extravagant in- 
terment, using mortar made of [burnt] frogs 
[for the walls of the grave], with more than the 
usual number of [earthen] carriages and [straw] 
horses. For the first time men (? images of men) 
were interred with the corpse. The number 
of articles prepared for such an occasion was 
augmented. ‘The outer coffin was made with 
4 pillars, and the inner one was ornamented 
above and on the sides. ‘The superidr man 
will say:—“ Hwa Yuen and Yoh Keu did not 
act on this occasion as ministers ought to 
do. It is the part of ministers to control the 
restless movements and remove the errors of 
their ruler, striving to do so even at the risk of 
their lives. These two officers, while their ruler 
was alive, allowed him to take the way of error; 
and when he was dead, they acted as if they 
were increasing his extravagance. They aban- 
doned their ruler to wickedness, having nothing | 
about them of the proper character of ministers.” | 

Par. 6. The marquis of Wei must have died 


either during, or immediately after, his return 
» . 
from Ts‘e. Kung-yang gives his name Rh instead 


of jE - The Chuen says:—‘In the 9th month, 


duke Muh of Wei died. The three geuerals of 
Tsin, on their way from the campaign [in Ts‘e], 
went [to the capital of Wei] to offer their con- 
delences, and wept outside the great gate [of 
the palace]. The officers of Wei met them there, 
and the women wept inside the gate. The same 
rule was observed when the generals were escort- 
ed away ;—and this became the regular method 
of condolence when there was to be an interment 
{in Wei].’ 

[The Chuen appends here two long narra- 
tives:—Ilst, ‘When Ts‘oo punished the Head 
of the Héa family in Ch‘in [See VII. xi. 5, 
and read the Chuen there and on ix. 13, x.8] 
king Chwang wanted to take [his mother], 
Héa Ke, to his harem; but Woo-shin, duke of 
Shin, said to him, “Do not do so. You called 
out the States to punish a criminal. If you 
now take Héa Ke to your harem, it will be 
through desire of her beauty. Such desire is 
lewdness, and lewdness is a greatcrime. One of 
the Books of Chow [Shoo, V. ix. 2] says, ‘He 
illustrated virtue and carefully abstained from 
wickedness ;'—it was thus that King Wan made 





| 
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Chow [what it became]. ‘He illustrated his 
virtue;’—that is, he did his utmost to exalt it. 
‘He carefully abstained from wickedness ;’— 
that is, he did his utmost to put it away. If. 
having roused the States to this expedition, you 
go on to conmit a great wickedness, that is not 
careful abstinence from it. Let your lordship 
well consider the matter.” The king on this 
desisted from his purpose. 

‘Tsze-fan then wished to take her; but Woo- 
shin said to him, “ She is a woman of evil omen. 
She brought [her brother] T'sze-man, to an early 
death ; proved the death of [her husband] Yu- 
shuh; occasioned the murder of the marquis 
Ling. the execution of [her son] Héa Nan, the 
expulsion of K‘ung and E, and the ruin of the 
State of Ch‘in. What more inauspicious a wo- 
man could there be? Man’s life is encompassed 
with difficulties;—is there any one who cannot 
(naturally ] find death? There are many beau- 
tiful women in the world;—whvy must you have 
this one?” Tsze-fan on this [likewise] gave up 
his purpose. ‘ 

The king then gave her to the Léen-yin, Séang 
Laou, who died at the battle of Pcih [In the 
12th year of duke Seven], though his body had 
not been found. His son Hih-yaou then had a 
connection with her; but Woo-shin sent a 
message to her, saying, ‘‘ Return [to Ching], 
and I will make you regularly my wife.” He 
further brought it about that they should send 
from Ching to call her there, on the ground 
that the body [of her husband, Séang Laon] 
could be found, and that she must come and 
meet it. [Héa] Ke informed the king of this 
message, Whoasked K‘éuh Woo [Woo-shiu] about 
it. Woo-shin replied, ‘The thing is true. The 
father of Che Ying [A prisoner in Ts‘oo, since 
the battle of Peih] was a favourite with duke 
Chiing fof Tsin], and is the youngest brother 
of Chung-hang Pih [Seun Lin-foo]. He has 
recently been made assistant-conmander of the 
army of the centre, and is very friendly with 


| Hwang Seuh of Ch‘ing. He is much attached 


to this son, and is sure, through Ch‘ing, to offer 
to restore our king’s son [A prisoner, since the 
same battle, in Tsin] and the body of Séang 
Laou in exchange for him. The people of Ch‘ing 
are afraid [of T'sin] in consequence of the battle 
of Peih, and anxious to conciliate its favour, so 
that they will agree to the wishes of Che Ying’s 
father.” (On hearing this], the king sent Héa 
Ke back to Ch‘ing, and as she was: about to 
commence the journey, she said to those who 
were escorting her, “If I do not get the body 
{of my husband], I will not return here.” [Thus 
she went to Ch‘ing, and by and by], Woo-shin 
made proposals of marriage with her to the earl 
of Ch‘ing, who accepted them. 

‘After the accession of king Kung [in Ts‘oo] 
when he was arranging for the expedition to 
Yang-k‘éaou [In the winter of this year], he sent 
K‘euh Woo to go on a friendly mission to Ts‘e, 
and to inform the marquis of the time of taking 
the field. Woo-shin took all his family along 
with him, and was met by Shin Shuh-kwei, who 
was going to Ying in the suite of his father. 
Shuh-kwei said to him, ‘How strange! You 
have the anxicty of all the armies of the State 
on your mind, and yet you are as bright 
as if proceeding to an encounter among the 
mulberry trees. You ought to be stealing 
a marriage with some lady!” When Woo- 
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shin got to Ch‘ing, he sent his assistant in 
the mission back to Ts‘oo with the presents 
[he had received for Ts‘e], and proceeded 
to go elsewhere with Héa Ke. He had been 
minded to fly to Ts‘e, but as its army had sus- 
tained the recent defeat, he said, “I will not live 
in a State which is not victorious,” and fled to 
Tsin, where, by means of Kéoh Che, he obtained 
an appointment, and was made commandant 
of Hing. ‘T'sze-fan requested {the king of 
Ts‘oo to present large offerings [to Tsin], and 
get him dismissed from its service ; but the king 
said, ‘“ He has gone in the way in which he had 
planned for himself; but in the plans which he 
laid for my father he was loyal. Loyalty se- 
cures the stability of the altars, and may cover 
a multitude of offences. If he prove of advan- 
tage to it, moreover, would Tsin listen to our 
request, though it were made with large offer- 
ings? If he do not prove of service, Tsin will 
cast him off, without our having the trouble of 
seeking his dismissal.” ’ 

2d. ‘When the army returned to Tsin, Fan 
Wan-tsze [Sze Séeh ; see the Chuen on p. 3] was 
the last [of the generals] to enter the capital. 
Woo-tsze, [his father], said to him, “Have you 
not made me wait for you?” He replied, “The 
army has done good service, and the people are 
meeting it with joy. If I had entered first, I 
should have attracted to myself their eyes and 
ears, and received the fame which belongs to 
the commander-in-chief. On this account I did 
not dare [to enter sooner].” Woo-tsze said, “I 
know by this that he will keep out of danger.” 

‘Kéoh Pih had an interview with the duke, 
who said to him, ‘The victory was due to you.” 
He replied, “It was due to your lordship’s in- 
structions, and to the efforts of all your officers. 
No peculiar merit belonged to me.” Fan Shuh 
[Fan Wan-tsze] had an interview, and the duke 
complimented him in the same way, when he 
replied, “‘I got my appointment through [Seun] 
Kang [thecommander ofthe lstarmy. SzeSéeh’s 
was only a temporary appointment], and the 
dispositions were made by K‘ih. No peculiar 
merit belonged to me.” When Lwan Pih had an 
interview, the duke addressed him also in the 
same way, but he said, ‘It was Séeh who in- 
structed me, and the soldiers obeyed their or- 
ders. No peculiar merit belonged to me.’] 

Par. 7. See on V.xxxi.l. T'sin had insisted 
on Ts‘e’s surrendering this territory to Loo; and 
Loo would seem to have now taken decisive 
measures to secure it. 

Parr. 8,9,10. The Chuen says:—‘ Duke Seuen 
had sent to ask the friendship [and aid] of 
Ts‘oo [See the Chuen after VII. xviii. 3 and 5], 
but in consequence of his death and that of 
king Chwang, Loo and Ts‘oo had not become 
allied. When duke Ch‘ing succeeded to the 
State, he accepted a covenant with Tsin, and 
joined that State in the invasion of Ts‘e. [At 
the same timc], the people of Wei had neglected 
to send any mission to Ts'oo, and had also ac- 
cepted a covenant with Tsin, and followed it 
against Ts‘e. Tsze-ch‘ung, the chief minister 
of Ts‘oo, therefore, made the expedition of 
Yang-k‘éaou for the relief of Ts‘e. When he 
was about to raise the army for the service, he 
said, “ Our ruler is young, and we are not equal 
to the great officers of a former day. We shall 
require a large force in order to succeed. The 
ode (She, III. i. ode 1. 3) says, 


‘Numerous was the array of officers, 
And by them king W&n enjoyed repose.’ 


If even king Wan employed a large force, much 
more must we do so! Moreover, our late ruler, 
duke Chwang, gave an order saying, ‘When 
our virtue is not sufficient to reach to distant 
regions, our best plan is to show kindness and 
compassion to our own people, and use them 
well.’ 

‘On this, he instituted a grand census from 
house to house, remitted taxes, was kind to the 
old and widowed, gave help to the needy, and 
pardoned offenders. He then raised ail the 
forces of the State. The king’s own troops also 
went. Pang Ming drove the king’s chariot, 
having duke King of Ts‘ae on the left, and duke 
Ling of Heu on the right. These two princes 
were both young, and they were capped, not- 
withstanding, for the occasion. 

‘In winter the army of Ts‘oo made an incur- 
sion into Wei, and then into our territory, 
where it encamped at Shuh. The duke wished 
to send Tsang-sun [Seuen-shuh] to it, but he 
declined, saying, “[‘The army of] Ts‘oo has come 
far, and been long on the way. It is sure to with- 
draw, and I do not dare to receive the fame of 
effecting such a service.” Ts‘oo then advanced 
to Yang-k‘éaou, and Mang-sun [Mang Héen-tsze, 
calied also Chung-sun Méeh] begged leave to go 
and bribe it [to retreat]. He took with him 100 
mechanics, 100 female embroiderers, and asmany 
weavers, with (the duke’s son] Kung-hang, as a 
hostage, and with them requested a covenant, 
when Ts‘oo agreed to make peace. 

‘In the 11th month, the duke, with king 
{Muh’s] son, Ying-ts‘e of Ts‘oo, the marquis of 
Ts‘ae, the baron of Heu, Yueh, great officer of 
the right, of Ts‘in, Hwa Yuen, of Sung, Kung- 
sun Ning of Ch‘in, Sun Léang-foo of Wei, the 
Kung-tsze K ‘eu-tsih of Ch‘ing, and a great officer, 
of Ts‘e, made a covenant at Shuh.’ 

Tso-she adds:—‘The names of the ministers 
of the different States are not given in the text, 
because this was an imperfect covenant. It 
may be called so, because they were at this time 
afraid of Tsin, and made the covenant with 
Ts‘oo by stealth. The marquis of Ts‘ae and 
the baron of Heu are not mentioned, because 
they had occupied the carriage of [the viscount 
of] Ts‘oo, and might be said to have lost their 
rank. The superior man will say, “ His rank is 
what a man must be careful of! When once the 
rulers of Ts‘ae and Heu had failed to assert 
their rank, they were not numbered with the 
princes of the States ;—how much greater would 
be the consequence to men of inferior station! 
What the ode (She, ILI. ii. ode V. 4) says, 


‘Not being idle in their stations, 
They secure the repose of the people,’ 


may be applied to a case like this.”’ 

Shuh was a place belonging to Loo,—in the 
west of the dis. of T‘ae-gan, dep. of the same 
name. The K‘ang-he editors observe that the 


uN -F- in p.9 before BA is the first time 
that any scion of the House of Ts‘oo is thus 
designated; that the precedence given to Ts‘oo 
and Ts‘in in p.10 shows the power of those 
States; and that Tso-she is right in the reason 


which he assigns for the absence of Ts‘ae and 
Heu in the enumeration. 
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[The Chuen gives here the two following nar- 
ratives:—l1st, ‘When the army of T’s‘oo reached 
Sung [on its return], Kung-hang [See above 
in the last Chuen]| stole away from it, back to 
Loo. Tsang Seuen-shuh said ‘ Hang-foo, in 
thus shrinking from the discomfort of a few 
years, has had no regard to the welfare of the 
State of Loo. How shall the State deal with 
the case? Who will sustain the consequences? 
Hereafter, the people will have to suffer 
them. The State has been abandoned.” During 
this expedition, Tsin avoided Ts‘vo through fear 
of the multitude of its army. The superior man 
will say, “Numbers cannot be dispensed with. 
Great officers, having the authority in their 
hands, could overcome by numbers ;—how much 
more must an intelligent ruler who uses his 
numbers weli do so! What ‘The great Declara- 
tion’ (Shoo, III. i. Pt. ii. 6) says, about Shang’s 
having millions of people, divided in heart and 
Chow’s having ten men united, illustrates the 
value of numbers (?)”’] 

2d. ‘The marquis of Tsin sent Kung-soh [Sze 
Chwang-pih + cia { H] to Chow with the 
prisoners and spoils of Ts‘e, but the king would 
not see him, and made duke Séang of Shen decline 
[the offerings], saying, “When any of the wild 
tribes, south, east, west or north, do not obey 
the king’s commands, and by their dissoluteness 
and drunkenness are violating all the duties of 
society, the king gives command to attack them. 
Then when the spoils taken from them are 
presented, the king receives them in person, and 
rewards their punishers;—thus curbing the 
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disrespectful, and encouraging the meritorious. 
When States, ruled by princes of the same 
surname with the royal House, or by princes of 
other surnames, are doing despite to the king’s 
rules, he gives command to attack them. Then 
an announcement is made of the service perform- 
ed, but no trophies of it are presented :—([the 
king] in this way showing his respect for his 
relatives and friends, and preventing rude license 
[in the punishment]. Now my uncle [of Tsin]), 
having obtained a victory over Ts‘e, yet has not 
sent any of his ministers commissioned by me 
to guard and comfort the royal House. The 


messenger whom he has sent to comfort me, the 
One man, is this Kung-pih, whose office gives 
him no introduction to the royal House, which 
is contrary to the rules of the former kings. 
Though I wish to receive Kung-pih, yet I do 
not dare to disgrace my uncle by setting at 
naught the old statutes. And Ts‘e is a State 
ruled by princes of another surname, descend- 
ants of the grand-tutor [of king Wan]. Grant- 
ing that its ruler rudely indulged his own 
desires so as to excite the anger of my uncle, 
would it not have been sufficient to remonstrate 
with him, and instruct him?” 

‘To this speech Sze Chwang-pih could make 
no reply, and the king entrusted the entertaining 
of him to his three [principal] ministers. They 
treated him with the ceremonies due to the great 
officer of a president of the States, announcing 
his ruler’s conquest of his enemies,—a degree 
lower than tke ceremonies proper to a high 
minister. The king also gave him an entertain- 
ment, and presented him privately with gifts, 
making the director of the ceremonies say to 
him, “This is contrary to rule. Do not make a 
record of it.”’] 
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13 On Ping-woo we made a covenant with Seun Kang, and 
on Ting-we we made one with Sun Léang-foo. 


14 Ch‘ing invaded Heu. 


Par. 1. This par. shows how the weaker 
States oscillated between the two great ones of 
Tsin and Ts‘vo, making covenants with them, 
and immediately after breaking them, accord- 
ing as the pressure came from them. Loo, 
Sung, Wei, and Ts‘aou had ail been parties 
with Ching to the covenant at Shuh, in which 
the presidency of Ts‘oo was acknowledged, only 
two months before this; yet here they are, at 
the summons of Tsin, banded together with it, 
and invading Ching. The Chuen says:—In 
the 3d year, in spring, the States [mentioned] 
invaded Ch‘ing, when their armies halted at 
Pih-néw; the object being to avenge the battle 
of Peih [? Sufficient reasons for the attack of 
Ch‘ing may be found without going back so far 
as that battle]. A detachment then proceeded 
eastwards into the country, which was met by 
duke [Muh’s] son, Yen, who defeated it at 
K‘éw-yu, having previously placed an ambus- 
cade at Man in the eastern borders. Hwang 
Seuh proceeded to Ts‘oo with the trophies of 
this victory.’ 

As the last earl of Ts‘aou and the marquis of 
Wei were both unburied, their successors should 
not be mentioned here by their titles, but sim- 


ply as fos FF and B F. according to the 


analogy of as F in V.ix.2. Why this ‘vio- 
lation of rule.’ as Too calls it, is committed here, 


we cannot tell. The failure of the enterprise is 
also kept back. 


Par. 2. Kung-yang has ie for #3. The 
interment took place a month behind the proper 
time. The delay was probably occasioned by 
the expedition against Ch‘ing. 

Par. 4. By a et, ‘the new temple,’ we 


are to understand the temple or shrine-house of 
duke Seuen. So Kung-yang says expressly — 


a aN Pad Ee, and Kuh-léang has, to the 


same effect, — Wg ‘Gi. The three years of 


mourning for him had been completed, and his 
Spirit-tablet had been solemnly and regularly 
inducted into the shrine-house proper to it [See 
on IV. ii. 2], when thus, shortly after, it took fire. 
It was according to rule for duke Ch‘ing and his 
ministers to wail 3 days on such an occurrence. 

Par. 5. The extravagant interment given to 
duke Wan is described on p.5 of last year. 
Perhaps it was in the same spirit that the 
funcral was delayed, as if he had been emperor, 
till the 7th month after his death. 

Par. 6. T'so-she says that the duke now went 
to Tsin to make his acknowledgments for the 
lands of Wan-yang, which Tsin had compelled 
Ts‘e to restore to Loo. 

Par. 7. K‘eu-tsih was the name of Tsze- 


léang F f. a son of duke Muh of Ch‘ng, 


who appears, very creditably to himself, in the 
Chuen on VII. iv.3. Tso says that he now in- 
vaded Heu, because that State, relying on the 
protection of T’s‘oo, would not serve Ching. It 
will be remembered liow the earl of Ching ex- 


tinguished, or nearly so, the State of Heu in 
the llth year of duke Yin. The young prince 
of Heu recovered his patrimony in the 15th 
year of duke Hwan; after which the text re- 
cords sundry invasions of Heu by Ch‘ing, till 
the 6th year of duke He, when Ts‘oo laid siege 
to its capital, and Ch‘ing was obliged to cease 
from troubling Heu in deference to that stronger 
power. For some reason or other,.Ch‘ing now 
thought fit to revive its ancient claims. 

Par. 8. [The Chuen introduces here the fol- 
lowing narrative, a sequel partly to the first 
introduced after par. 5 of last year:—‘ The peo- 
ple of Tsin restored the Kung-tsze Kuh-shin 
and the body of the Léen-yin, Séang Laou, ask- 
ing that Che Ying might be sent to Tsin in ex- 
change for them. At this time Seun Show, 
(Che Ying’s father], was assistant-commander 
of [Tsin’s] army of the centre, and on that ac- 
count Ts‘oo agreed to the exchange. When the 
king was sending Che Ying away, he said to 
him, “Do you feel resentment against me?” 
Ying replied, “ Our two States were trying the 
appeal to battle, when I, through my want of 
ability, proved unequal to the duties of my 
position, became a prisoner, and, lost my left 
ear. That your servants did not take my blood 
to smear their drums with [See Mencius, I. Pt. 
I. vii.4], and that you now send me back to 
Tsin to be-punished there, is your kindness. I 
have to blame only my own want of ability; 
—against whom should I feel resentment?” 
‘“‘Then,” continued the king, “do you feel 
grateful to me?” ‘Our two States,” was the 
reply, “consulting for the [security of] their 
altars, and seeking to relieve the toils of their 
people, are curbing their anger, and exercising a 
mutual forgiveness. Each is giving up its pris- 
oner, to establish the good understanding be- 
tween them. The good of the two States is 
what is contemplated; there is no special refer- 
ence to my [good]:—to whom should I presume 
to be grateful?” The king went on to ask, 
“When you return to Tsin, how will you repay 
me?” Ying replied, “I have nothing for which 
to feel resentment, and your lordship has no- 
thing for which to demand gratitude. Where 
there is no resentment and no gratitude, I do 
not know what is to be repaid.” “Yes,” urged 
the king, “but you must give me an answer.” 
Ying then said, “If, through your lordship, [, 
your prisoner, get back with my bones, to Tsin, 
should my ruler there order me to execution, in 
death I will remember your kindness. If by 
your kindness I escape that fate, and am de- 
livered to [my father] Show, who is not a mini- 
ster of Ts‘oo, then should he request permission 
from our ruler, and execute me in our ancestral 
temple, 1 will still in death remember your 
kindness, If he should not obtain permission 
to inflict such a doom, but I be appointed to the 
office hereditary in my family; and should 
troubles then arise, and I be leading a troop to 
look after the borders of Tsin, and meet with 
your officers, I will not presume to avoid them, 
I will do my utmost, even to death, and with 


an undivided heart discharge my duty as a 
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servant [of Tsin]:—it is thus I will repay you.” 
The king said, “Tsin is not to be contended 
with.” He then treated Ying with exceeding 
courtesy, and sent him back to T’sin.”] 

Par. 9. Tso observes that when Loo took or 
received from Ts‘e the lands of Wan-yang, the 
city of Keih refused its submission, and in 
consequence Shuh-sun K‘eaou-joo now laid siege 
to it, and, we must suppose, took it. According 
to this, Keih was in the territory of Wan-yang. 
It is referred to the pres. dis. of Fei-shing, dep. 
T‘ae-gan. 

Par. 10. See on II. v. 7. 

Par. 11. The tribe of Tséang-kaou-joo is 
mentioned in the last Chuen on V. xxiii., where 
we also learn that the surname of the chief was 


HL. Kung-yang gives the name with a He. 


instead of aie , and Kuh-léang with a Hy. Tso- 


she says that the reason for the expedition was 

that the Tséang-kaou-joo were a remnant of 

the Red Teih. He adds, ‘ When it is said, “The 

Tséang Kaou-joo dispersed,” we are to under- 

stand that the chief bad lost his hold on the 
ople.’ 

Pace 12,138. The Chuen says:—‘In winter, 
in the 11th month, the marquis of Tsin sent 
Seun King to Loo on a friendly mission, and to 
renew the covenant [between Loo and Tsin] 

‘That made at Ch‘ih-keih, in Ch‘ing’s Ist year]. 
he marquis of Wei [also] sent Sun Léang-foo 
on a similar mission, and to renew the covenant 
between Loo and Wei [That in the 7th year of 


duke Seuen]. The duke consulted Tsang Seuen- | 


shuh saying, “The station of Chung-hang Pih 
(Séun Kang) in Tsin is that of a minister of the 


3d degree, while Sun-tsze is in Wei its minister | 


of the lst degree. With which shall I covenant 


first?” Seuen-shuh replied, “A minister of the | 


lst degree in a second-rate State corresponds to 
one of the 2d degrce inagreat State; its 2d degree 








the lowest; the 2d degree to the great State’s 
highest class of great officers, and the 3d degree 
to the second class. These are the relations of 
high and low [as concerns ministers and great 
officers], fixed by ancient rule. Now Wei, as 
compared with Tsin, cannot be regarded as a 
State of the 2d degree; and Tsin is lord of 
covenants:—give the precedence to it.” [Ac- 
cordingly], on Ping-woo a covenant was made 
with Tsin, and on Ting-we, with Wei;—which 
was right.’ 

Par. 14. [We have here three narratives ap- 
pended in the Chuen:—Ist. ‘In the 12th month, 
on Kéah-seuh, Tsin constituted six armies [See 
the Chuen at the end of V. xxviii.].. Han Keueh, 
Chaou Kwoh, Kung Soh, Han Ch‘uen, Seun 
Chuy, and Chaou Chen, were all made high 
ministers,—in reward for their services at Gan.’ 

2d. ‘The marquis of Ts‘e paid a court-visit to 
Tsin. When he was about to deliver his symbol 
of jade, Kéoh K‘ih ran forward and said, ‘This 
visit is on account of the laughter of your lord- 
ship’s women, and the disgrace thereby inflicted 
[on me] [See the Chuen on VII. xvii.5]; our 
ruler dare not, accept this ceremony.” When 
the marquis of T'sin was feasting him of 'T’s‘e, 
the latter looked [stedfastly] at Han Keuch, 
who said, “Does your lordship know me?” 
“Your clothes are different,” was the reply [See 
the account of the battle of Gan, p.3 of last 
year}. Han Keueh ascended the steps with a 
cup of spirits, and said, ‘I did not presume not 
to risk my life, in order that your lordships 
might meet in this hall.”’ 

3d. ‘When Seun Ying was [a prisoner] in 
Ts‘oo, a merchant of Ch‘ing formed a plan to 
convey him out of it in a bag of clothes. ‘The 
plan was not carried ont; but when Ts‘oo had 
restored Ying, the merchant went to Tsin, where 


‘ Ying treated him as well as if he had really deliv- 


corresponds to the great State’s 3d; and its 3d: 


degree to the great State’s great officers of the 
highest class. In a small State, the minister of 
the 1st degree corresponds to a great State’s of 


ered him. The merchant said, “1 did not do the 
service, and dare I receive this treatment as if I 


‘had done it? I am but a small man, and must 
' not for my own advantage impose on a superior 


man.” He then went to Ts‘e."] 


Fourth year. 
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died. 


He © 


Heu died. 
The duke went to Tsin. 
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ear, in spring, the duke of Sung 
oo on a friendly mission. 

2 Inthe third month, on Jin-shin, Kéen, earl of Ching, 
The earl of Ke paid a court-visit to Loo. 

In summer, in the fourth month, on Kéah- 


There was the burial of duke Séang of Ch‘ing. 


In winter, we walled Yun. 


5 
6 
d In autumn, the duke arrived from Tsin. 
9 


The earl of Ch‘ing invaded Heu. 


Par. 1. Before this time, in all the period of 
the Ch‘un Ts‘éw, Sung had sent no friendly 
mission of inquiry to Loo. It had sent no 
response even to the mission of the Kung-tsze 
Suy in Wan’s ‘llth year. There was probably 
some reason for Hwa Yuen’s visit more than 
what Tso-she assigns,—that it was to open 
communication with Loo on the part of the new 


duke of Sung (37 fa) #4). 


_Par. 2. On Too Yu’s scheme of the calendar 
Jin-shin was the 28th day of the 2d month. ; 

Par. 3. ‘This earl of Ke was married to a 
daughter of Loo, of whose return to her native 
State, divorced, we read in the Ist par. of next 
year. ‘I'so says the visit he now paid to the 
court of Loo was in preparation for that event; 
—to explain, that is, the reasons which made it 


advisable. On the { H: see on VI. xii. 2. 


Par. 4. Heu had been an im 
F portant officer 
of Loo. He was succeeded by his son, Heih 


en known as Tsang-sun Woo-chung pe 


tf). 

Parr. 5,7. The Chuen says;—‘ When the 
marquis of Tsin saw the duke, he did not be- 
have to him with respect. Ke Wan-tsze [Ke- 
sun H&ng-foo] said, “The marquis of Tsin is 
sure not to escape [a violent death]. ‘The ode 
(She, IV.i. [iii.] IIL.) says, 


‘Let me be reverent, let me be reverent. 
Heaven’s method is clear ;— 
Its appointment is not easily preserved.’ 


The appointment of the marquis of Tsin de- 
pends on the States; ought he not to treat them 
with respect?” In autumn, when the duke 
came [back] from sin, he wished to seek for a 
friendly understanding with Ts‘oo, and to re- 
volt from Tsin; but Ke Wan-tsze said to him 
‘You should not do so. Though Tsin has be- 


| haved unreasonably, we should not revolt trom 


yin, Tsang-sun 
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it. The State is large; its ministers are har- 
monious; and it is near to us. The [other] 
States receive its orders. We may not yet 
cherish disaffection to it. The work of the 
historiographer Yih says, ‘If he be not of our 
kin, he is sure to have a different mind.’ Al- 
though Ts‘oo be great, its ruler is not akin to 
us ;—will he be willing to love us?” On this, 
the duke desisted from his purpose.’ 

Par.6. There were troubles, probably, in 
Ch‘ing, which occasioned this hasty interment 
of duke Séang. 

Par. 8. [}, —Kung-yang has ii. Too thinks 
that the duke walled Yun, as a precautionary 
measure against Tsin, having it in mind to 
revolt from it. If this be a correct guess, then 
the Yun here must have been on the west 
of Loo, and a different place from the Yun 
in VI. xii. 8, which was fortified against any 
attempts of Keu from the east. But ace. 
to Too, on XI.x.4 there was a Yun in the dis- 
trict of Wan-yang; and I agree with the K‘ang- 
he editors in. approving the view. of Tae K‘e 
(. YA; Sung dyn., towards the end of the 
12th cent.) that this was the city in the text, and 
that Loo now fortified it, simply to strengthen 
itself, without reference to Tsin. The Chuen 
on p. 7 says that the duke had desisted from his 
purpose to brave that power. 

Par. 9. The Chuen says:— In winter, in the 
4th month, Kung-sun Shin of Ch‘ing led a force, 


and endeavoured to lay out the boundaries of 
the fields of Heu, [which Ch‘ing had taken in 
its recent inroads]. The people of Heu defeat- 
ed him at Chen-p‘e, when the earl of Ch‘ing in- 
vaded that State [himself], and took the lands 
of Tseu-jin and Ling-tun. Lwan-shoo of Tsin, 
in command of the army of the centre, with 
Seun Show, as assistant-commander, and Sze 
Séeh, assistant-commander of the lst army, in 
order to relieve Heu, made an invasion of Ch‘ing, 
and took Fan-chae. Tsze-fan of Ts‘oo then 
came to the relief of Ch‘ing; and the earl of 
Ch‘ing and the baron of Heu sued each other 
[before him], Hwang Seuh pleading the case 
of the earl. ‘T'sze-fan could not determine the 
matter in dispute, and said, “If you two princes 
will go before my ruler, then he and some of his 
ministers will hear together what you want to 
prove, and the merits of your case can be known. 
If you will not do so, then I (‘T'sze-fan’s name 


was ABI) do not feel myself able to ascertain 


the merits of it.”’ 

The critics dwell on the incongruousness of 
the earl of Ch‘ing’s being so styled, and of his 
engaging himself in the invasion of Heu, before 
the year in which his father died was expired. 

[The Chuen adds here:—‘In winter, Chaou 
Ying [A younger, or the youngest, brother of 
Chaou Tun, the great minister of Tsin in 
duke Wan’s time] had an intrigue with Chaou 
Chwang-ke (Chwang-ke was the wife of Chaou 
Soh, or Chaou Chwang-tsze, the son of Chaou 
Tun).’] 


fifth year. 
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In the [duke’s] fifth year, in spring, in the king’ 
month, the third daughter [of ‘duke Wan, who had ae 
married to the earl] of Ke, came back to Loo. 

Pee en went to Sung. 

n summer, Shuh-sun Kéaou-joo had ing wi 
Show of Tsin in Kuh. a a 

[A part of] mount Léang fell down. 

Hs autumn, te were great floods. 

n winter, in the eleventh month, on Ke-yé i 
Heaven’s [grace] died. pee 

In the twelfth month, on Ke-ch‘ow, the duke had a meeting 
with the marquis of Tsin, the marquis of Ts‘e, the duke 
of Sung, the marquis of Wei, the earl of Ching. 
the earl of Ts‘aou, the viscount of Choo, and the 
earl of Ke, when they made a covenant together in 
Ch‘nng-laou. 
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Par.1. See on the 3d par. of last year. 
Comp. also VII. xvi. 3. where we have a similar 
record concerning another daughter of Loo. The 


AL i in the text could not be a daughter of 


duke Ch‘ing who was now only about 21 years 
old. Nor is it likely she was a daughter of duke 
Seuen, for his eldest daughter’s marriage appears 
4 years after this The remarks of Hoo Gan- 
kwoh on this passage are, perhaps, worth 
translating :—‘ The Ch‘un Ts‘éw is careful in 
recording the marriages and divorces of the 
daughters of Loo, because the relation of hus- 
band and wife is the greatest bond of society. 
When a son is born, the parents wish to get 
him a wife, and for a daughter they wish to 
get a husband. This is characteristic of all 
parents; and if they cannot select a proper wife 
and a proper husband, then the lot of husband 
and wife is bitter, and occasion is given to 
lewdness and evil. The royal laws attach great 
importance to this matter; it lies at the root of 
the human relations; and the Classic is careful 
in recording it, as a warning to future ages.’ 

.{The Chuen continues the brief narrative at 
the end of last year:—‘ This spring, [Ying’s 
brothers], he of Yuen (Chaou T‘ung), and he of 
Ping (Chaou Kwoh), banished him to Ts‘e. He 
said to them, “ While I am here, I can prevent 
the House of Lwan from rising [against us]; if 
I be gone, you, my brothers, will have to be 
sorry [for your step]. Every body has what he 
can do, and what he cannot do. What harm 
will your letting me alone do?” His brothers 
would not listen to him. 

‘Ying dreamt that Heaven sent [a Spirit] tosay 
to him, “‘ Sacrifice to me, and I will bless you.” 
He sent and asked Sze Ching-pih [Sze Uh-chuh]} 
about the dream, who said he did not know its 
meaning. Afterwards, however, he [Probably 





Ching-pih]| told it to one of his followers, who 
said, “Spirits bless the virtuous, and send ca- 
lamity on the lewd. When one guilty of lewd- 
ness escapes without punishment, he is blessed. 
Is his banishment to be a consequence of the 
sacrifice?” The day after he sacrificed [to that 
Spirit], he went into exile.’] 

Par. 3. ‘This visit to Sung,’ says Tso-she, 


‘was the return for Hwa Yuen’s visit to Loo,’ 
in the spring of last year. It will be remem- 
bered that Chung-sun Meéh is often mentioned 
as Maing Héen-taze. 

Par. 4. Kuh,—see III. vii.4. It was in Ts‘e. 
Tso-she says that Séun Show (Kung has 

instead of =) had gone to Ts‘e to meet 
the bride [Probably for his ruler], and therefore 
Seuen-pih (K‘éaou-joo) [met him at Kuh] with 
a supply of provisions for his journey.’ 

Par. 5. Mount Léang was in Tsin,—90 le to 
the north-east of the pres. dis. city of Han-shing, 
dep. Se-gan, Shen-se;—see on the Shoo, III. i. 
Pt.i.4. The Chuen says:—‘ When a part of 
mount Léang fell, the marquis of Tsin sent 
couriers to call Pih-tsung to him. Pih-tsung 
met a waggon, which he told to get out of the 
way to make room for his fast carriage. The 
waggoner said, “‘ You will make more speed by 
taking a short road than by waiting’ for me.” 


i Pih-tsung asked him what place he was of, 


and he replied, ‘Of Kéang.” He then asked 
what was taking place there. “Mount Léang 
has fallen,” said the man, “and [the marquis] is 
calling Pih-tsung to consult about what is to 
be done.” “And what do you think should be 
done?” pursued the officer. ‘‘ When a mountain 
becomes disintegrated, it falls down; what can 
be done?” was the reply. ‘However, [each] 
State presides over [the sacrifices to] the hills 
and rivers in it; therefore when a mountain 
falls or a river becomes dry, the ruler in conse- 
quence does not have his table fully spread, 
does not appear in full dress, rides in a carriage 
without any ornament, hushes all his music, 
lodges outside the city, makes the priest pre- 
pare offerings, and the historiographer write a 
confession of his faults, and then does sacrifice 
[to the hills and rivers]. This is what the 
ruler has to do; what else can he do, even with 
the advice of Pih-tsung?” Pih-tsung wished 
to introduce the man at court, but he refused. 
However, he told what he had heard from him, 
and gave counsel accordingly.’ 

[The Chuen gives here two narratives:—lst. 
‘Duke Ling of Heu accused the earl of Chiing 
in T’s‘oo [See the Chuen on p. 9 of last year]; 
and in the 6th month, duke Taou of Ch‘ing 
went to Ts‘oo to reply. He did not succeed, 
however, and the people of Ts‘oo seized and held 
Hwang Seuh, and [duke Muh’s son], Tsze-kwoh. 
On this account, when the earl of Ch‘ing return- 
ed, he sent the Kung-tsze Yen to ask for peace 
with Tsin. In autumn, in the 8th month, the 
earl of Ch‘ing and Chaou Kwoh of Tsin made a 
covenant at Ch‘uy-keih.’ 2d, ‘ Wei-kwei, duke 


‘([Wan’s} son, of Sung, returned from being 8 


hostage in Ts‘oo. Hwa Yuen made a feast for 
him, when he asked [duke Kung] that he might 
leave his palace amid drums and clamour, and 
return to it in the same style, saying, “I will 
practise how to attack the Hwa family.” On 
this the duke of Sung put him to death.’] 

Par. 6. This was king Ting (FE =f). Some- 
how this par. has got transposed in the Chuen, 
and follows the next. No remark is made on it 
which is contrary to Tso-she’s practice, and has 
set Too Yu conjecturing that the par. is an in- 
terpolation. 

Par. 7. Ch‘ung-laou was in Ch‘ing,—3 le 
north from the present dis. city of Fung-k‘éw 
ES) fp) dep. K‘ae-fung. The Chuen says: 
—‘In winter, the States [mentioned] made a 
covenant together at Ch‘ung-laou ;—on occasion 
of the submission [to Tsin] of Ch‘ing. They 
were consulting about another meeting, when 
the duke of Sung made Héang Wei-jin decline 
on his part, on account of the difficulties about 
Tsze-ling [The Wei-kwei in the 2d narrative 
after par. 5).’ 

On fq] see IIE. xvi.4. It here much perplexes 
the critics. The famous Ch‘ing E interprets it 
of the parties thus meeting with one accord, 
neglectful of the duties incumbent on them upon 
the king’s death! 
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he walks‘rapidly, and does not rest in his place. 
We may well conclude that he will not live 
long.’] 

Par. 2. Tso-she appears to take ney "Es as 


meaning ‘a palace of victory,’ or ‘a temple of 
war,” The Chuen is:—‘In the 2d month, Ke 
Wan-tsze, on account of the victory at Gan, set 
up a temple of War;—which was contrary to 
rule. [A State] dependent on others to save it 
in its distress cannot establish a character for 
prowess. The establishment of that must pro- 
ceed from itself, and not from others.’ Too 
compares this with the proposal, which the vis- 
count of Ts‘oo rejected, after the battle of Peih, 
that he should rear a monument of his triumph. 
It is better, with most of the critics, to take 


wn in the sense of rw B, ‘duke Woo,’ an 


earlier marquis of Loo, from 825 to 815, B.C., 
who had been distinguished for his military 
successes. They were flushed, no doubt, at this 
time, in Loo with the victory at Gan, and in 
the spirit of military enterprise, they resolved to 
add to the ancestral temple a shrine to this 
duke Woo, replacing in it his Spirit-tablet that 
had long been removed, thereafter to continue 
undisturbed. This temple or shrine-house be- 


came Loo’s KK tit RR. 


Par. 3. Chuen was a small State, attached 
to Loo, referred by some to the north-east of 
the pres. dis. of T‘an-shing RII HAY), dep. E- 
chow Or HA). Loo now extinguished its 
sacrifices, and incorporated it with itself. Tso- 
she thinks the brief record in the text intimates 
the ease with which the thing was accomplished. 

Par. 4. The Chuen says :—‘In the 3d month, 
Pih-tsung and Héa-yang Yueh of Tsin, Sun 
Léang-foo and Ning Séang of Wei, an officer of 
Ching, the Jung of E and Loh [See the Chuen 
after V.xi.2], those of Loh-hwan [See the Chuen 
after V. xxii.2] and the Man-she, made an in- 
cursion into Sung,—because {the duke] had 
declined to attend the meeting [proposed at 
Ch‘ung-laou]. When their army was at K‘éen, 
the people of Wei were not maintaining any 


guard, and Yueh wished to make a dash upon | 
its capital], saying, ‘‘ Although we may not be | 


able to enter it, yet we shall bring back many 
prisoners, and our offence will not be deemed a 
mortal one.” Pih-tsung, however, said, “‘ No. 
Wei is trusting Tsin; and therefore, though our 
army is in the outskirts of the city, it has made 
no preparations against an attack. If we make 
a dash upon it, we abandon our good faith. 
Though we should take many prisoners, yet 


having lost our faith, how could Tsin seek the | 


leading of the States?” Yueh then gave up his 
purpose. When the army returned, the people 
of Wei manned their parapets.’ 

Since the nature of the attack on Sung was 


as here described in the Chuen, it is not easy to | 
; Tang and Chaou Kwoh wished to risk a battle, 


understand why the text should simply at- 
tribute it to Wei. Nor can we account for the 
sudden purpose of Yueh of ‘I'sin tu attack Wei. 

(The Chuen gives here the following narra- 


tive about Tsin:—‘The people of Tsin were | 


consulting about leaving [their capital at] old 
Kéang; and the great officers all said, “We 
must occupy the site of the [former] Séun- 
hea. The soil is rich and fruitful, and it 








BOOK VII. 


is near the salt marsh. There is profit in 
it for the people, and enjoyment for the 
tuler. Such a site is not to be lost.” [At this 
time] Han Héen-tsze [Han Kéueh] commanded 
the new army of the centre, and was also high 
chamberlain. The marquis bowed to him to 
follow him, which he did to the court before the 
State chamber; and as they stood there, the 
marquis asked his opinion on the subject. Héen- 


-tsze replied, “‘At Seun-héa the soil is thin 


and the water shallow. The evil airs about it are 
easily developed. This will make the people 
miserable. In their misery they will become fee- 
bleand distressed ; and then we shall have swollen 
legs, and all the diseases generated by damp. The 
site there is not lixe that of Sin-t‘éen, where 
the soil is good and the water deep. It may 
be occupied without fear of disease. There 
are the Fun and the Kwei to carry away the 
evil airs ; and the people, moreover, are docile. It 
offers advantages for ten generations. Mountains, 
marshes, forests, and salt-grounds are indeed 
most precious to a State; but when the country 
is rich and fruitful, the people grow proud and 
lazy. Where a capital is near such precious 
places, the ruling House becomes poor;—such a 
site cannot be called enjoyable.” The marquis 
was pieased, and followed the suggestion. In 
summer, ip the 4th month, on Ting-ch‘ow, Tsin 
removed its capital to Sin-t‘écn.’] 

Parr. 6, 8. Kung-sun Ying-ts‘e was the son 
of Shuh-heih, whose death is mentioned in VII. 


xvii. 8. He was the grandson OA FR) of duke 
Wain. He is known as Tsze-shuh Shing-pih 


(F AL Re 44D. The Chuen says:—‘ Tsze- 


shuh Shing-pih went to Tsin, and got orders 
[for Loo] to invade Sung. In autumn, Mang 
Héen-tsze and Shuh-sun Seuen-pih made an 
mension into Sung, according to the orders of 
*sin.’ 

Par. 7. Too observes that in this death of the 
earl of Ch‘ing—duke Taou—we have the fulfil- 
ment of Sze Ching-pih’s words in the Chuen 
after par. 1. 

Par. 9. Tso-she says, ‘Tsze-ch‘ung of Ts‘oo 
invaded Ch‘ing, because Ch‘ing was [now] fol- 
lowing the party of Tsin.’ 

Par. 10. Tso says the object of this visit was 
to congratulate Tsin on the transference of its 


| capital, Chaou Ping-fei, however, thinks it 


was to tell Tsin of the submission of Sung, as in 
p. 5 of next year we find that State again con- 
federate with Tsin against Ts‘oo. 


Par. 11. Kung-yang has 4% instead of pe 
—evidently an error. The Chuen says:—‘ Lwan 


| Shoo of Tsin [marched] to relieve Ching, and 


at Jaou-koh, met with the army of Ts‘oo which 
retired from the State. The army of Tsin then 
proceeded to make an incursion into Ts‘ae, to the 


{ relief of which came the Kung-tszes. Shin and 


Shing, with the forces of Shin and Seih, which 
took up their position at Sang-suy. Chavou 


and begged Woo-tsze [Lwan Shoo] tu do so. 


| Ile was about to accede to their request, when 


Che Chwang-tsze [Séun Show], Fan Wan-tsze 
[Sze Séeh], and Han Héen-tsze [Han Keueh] 
remonstrated, saying, “Do not. Wecame to re- 
lieve Chting, and when the army of Ts‘oo moved 
away from us, we came on here. Thus we have 
transferred the scene of our attack; and if we 


= 
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go on to attack the army of Ts‘oo, shall enrage it, 
and be sure to lose any battle. Even should 
we conquer, it will not be well. We came out 
with all our hosts; and should we defeat the 
forces of two districts of Ts‘oo, what glory will 
there be in the achievement? But should we 
not be able to do so, the disgrace will be extreme. 
Our best plan is to return.” Upon this, the 
army returned to Tsin. At this time nearly all 
the leaders of the army wished to fight, and some 
one said to Lwan Woo-tsze, “The sages found 
the way to success in the agreement of their 
wishes and those of the multitude. Why not 

now | follow themultitude? You arecommander- 
in-chief, and should decide according to the views 
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of the people. Of your eleven assistant command- 
ers there are only three who do not wish to fight; 
—those who wish to fight may be pronounced a 
great majority. One of the Books of the Shang- 
shoo (Shoo, V. iv. 24) says, ‘When three men 
obtain and interpret the indications and symbols, 
two [consenting] are to be followed;’—the two 
being the majority.” Woo-tsze said, “[To follow] 
the best is as good as to follow the multitude. 
The best are the lords of the multitude. Such 
are the three high ministers [who advise against 
fighting];—they may be called a majority. Am 
I not doing also what is proper in following 


them?” 
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In the [duke’s] seventh year, in spring, in the king’s first 


month, some field mice ate the horns of the bull for the 
border sacrifice. It was changed, and another divined 
for; but the mice again ate its horns, on which the 


bull was let go. 


Woo invaded T‘an. 


Os bo 


to Loo on a court-visit. 


In summer, in the fifth month, the earl of Ts‘aou came 


4 There was no border sacrifice, but still we offered the 
sacrifices to the three objects of Survey. 

5 In autumn, the Kung-tsze Ying-ts‘e of Ts‘oo led a force 
and invaded Ch‘ing. The duke joined the marquis of 
Tsin, the marquis of Ts‘e, the duke of Sung, the mar- 
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quis of Wei, the earl of Ts‘aou, the viscount of Keu, 
the viscount of Choo, and the earl of Ke, in relieving 
Ch‘ing; and in the 8th month, on Maoun-shin [these 
princes] made a covenant together in Ma-ling. 


oan es 


Parr. 1,4. Coupling these two paragraphs to- 
gether, as it would seem we ought to do, we 
must conclude that the border sacrifice referred 
to was not that at the winter solstice, but that 
in the spring, as in V. xxxi. 3, and that the bulls 
whose horns were injured were those which 
were being fed for that somewhat distant cere- 
mony. Many critics contend that the sacrifice 


was that of the solstice ;—see the FR AK K 


5 Re: 4s + F_- But par. 4 is fatal to 


that view. 

The fe is described as the smallest of all mice. 
The wound of its bite is said to be poisonous, 
and I have heard the same affirmed in Scotland 
of the bite of the harvest mouse. At the same 
time, the pain may not be felt immediately, and 
hence it is called ‘the mouse of the pleasant 


mouth CH a fl’ Léw Héang and a host 


of critics dwell upon the event as a mysterious 
figuring of the state of things in Loo, where 
the ruling family was coming more and more 
into contempt, and mean men were usurping 
the power of the State. Chaou P‘ang-fei speaks 
the views of others, saying that the thing was 
from Heaven thus intimating its dissatisfaction 
with Loo’s usurpation of the border sacrifice. 
Some more sensibly see in the narrative only 
the record of a remarkable fact,—though we 
must believe that it was superstition which 
prompted the undue regard which was paid to 
such occurrences. 


On AiG = wy, see on V.xxxi.5. The of- 


fering of these sacrifices in the 5th month was 
an irregularity, which might be recorded and so 
animadverted on. 

Par. 2. This is the first mention of Woo in 
the text, and in the Chuen it is only once be- 
fore mentioned,—on VIL. viii. 7. Its lords were 
viscounts, descended from T‘ae-pih, the cele- 
brated, self-denying, son of king Tae, of whose 
virtue Confucius speaks in the Analects, VIIL. i. 
The Ist capital of the State was called Mei-le 


Cin AD, in the pres. dis. of Woo-seih (HE 


SS), dep. Chang-chow Cy Hy), Kéang-soo. 


Afterwards, at a time subsequent to the present, 
the capital was removed to a place in the pres. 
dep. of Soo-chow. It will be seen immediately 
that at this time the States of the north still re- 
garded Woo as wild and uncivilized. The sim- 
ple Ls of the text is supposed to be expressive 
of contempt; but there is no real ground for 
such a view. Tan,-—see VII. iv. 1. 

The Chuen says:—‘ Woo invaded T‘an, and 





The duke arrived from the [above] mecting. 
Woo entered Chow-lae. 

In winter, there was a great sacrifice for rain. 
Sun Lin-foo of Wei fled from that State to Tsin. 


imposed]. Ke Wan-tsze said, “The Middle 
States do not array their multitudes, and the wild 
tribes of the south and east enter and attack 
them, while there ig none to pity the sufferers. 
[T‘an] has no comforter.’ It is of such a case 
that the ode (She, II. iv. ode VII. 6) speaks, 


‘O unpitying great Heaven, 
There is no end to the disorders.’ 


When the highest State offers no condolence, 
what one is not liable to similar injury? We 
shall perish, and that soon.” The superior man 
will say, “That he knew to be thus apprehen- 
sive was a proof that he would not perish.” * 

[The Chuen here adds:—‘T sze-léang of Ch‘ing 
attended duke Ch‘ing of Ch‘ing on a visit to 
Tsin, that he might, [on his accession to the 
State], be introduced {to the marquis], and to 
give thanks for the army [of relief, of the past 
year.’] 

Par. 3, Tso-she observes that this was duke 
Seuen. 

Par. 5. Ma-ling was in Wei,--50/e to the 
south-east of the pres. dept. city of Ta-ming. 
The Chuen says:—‘ This autumn, Tsze-ch‘ung of 
Ts‘oo invaded Ch‘ing, and encamped with hie 
army at Fan, when the States came to relieve 
it. Kung Chung, and How Yu of Ch‘ing as- 
saulted the army of Ts‘oo, and took prisoner 
Chung-e, duke of Yun, whom they presented to 
Tsin. In the 8th month, the [assembled] States 
made a covenant together at Ma-ling, renewing 
the covenant at Ch‘ung-laou [In the 5th year], 
and recognizing the submissicn of Keu [to Tein} 
The people of Tsin took Chung-e back wit 
them, and kept him a prisoner in the arsenal.’ 

Par.7. Chow-lae was a city belonging to 
Ts‘oo,—30le north of the pres. city of Show 
Chow (3a pH), dep. Fung-yang, Gan-hwuy. 
Immediately on its appearance on the scene of 
the Ch‘un T's‘éw, Woo becomes the antagoniat 
of Ts‘vo, and the balance of power among the 
States is sensibly affected. The Chuen says:— 
‘After the siege of [the capital of] Sung by 
Ts‘vo [in the 14th year of duke Seuen], when the 
ariny returned, ‘I'sze-ch‘ung requested that he 
might receive certain lands of Shin and Leu as 
his reward, to which the king consented. Woo- 
shin, duke of Shin, however, represented the 
impropriety of the grant, saying, “It is these 
lands which make Shin and Leu the States they 
are. From them they derive the levies with 
which they withstand the States of the North. 
Take them away, and there will he no Shin and 
Leu. Tsin and Ch‘ing are sure to come as far 
as the Han.” On this the king gave up all 


| thought of the partition, but the resentment of 
T‘an submitted to the terms of peace [which it : 


Tsze-ch‘ung against Woo-shin was excited. 
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‘When Tsze-fan wished to take Héa Ke to his 
harem, Woo-shin interfered to prevent him, 
through he afterwards married her himself, 
and left Ts-oo [See the Chuen after p. 6 of the 
2d year}. In consequence of this, Tsze-fan also 
resented Woo-shin’s conduct; and when king 
Kung succeeded to his father, these two ministers 
put to death Tsze-yen, Tsze-tang, and Fuh-ke, 
commandant of Ts‘ing, the kinsfolk of Woo-shin, 
destroying also their families. 'They put to death 
in the same way Hih-yaou, the son of Séang- 
laou, and then divided the property of their 
victims among themselves [and their friends]. 
Tsze-ch‘ung took the property of Tsze-yen, and 
made the commandant of Shin and the king’s 
son P‘e Civide that of Tsze-tang, while Tsze-fan 
took all that had belonged to Hih-yaou and the 
commandant of Ts‘ing. Woo-shin then sent 
them a letter from Tsin, saying, “You have 
served your ruler with slanderous malice and 
covetous greed, and have put to death many 
innocent persons, I will cause you to be weary 
with running about on service till you die.” 

‘After this, Woo-shin obtained leave from 
the marquis of Tsin to go on a mission to Woo, 
the viscount of which, Show-mung, was pleased 
with him. In this way he opened a communica- 
tion between Woo and Tsin. He went to Woo 
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with a hundred choice chariotmen, and he left a 
fourth of them [This passage is obscure] with 
some archers and charioteers, who taught the 
men of Woo how to ride in chariots, and how 
to form the order of battle, leading them on to 
revolt from Ts‘oo. He [also] left his son, Hoo- 
yung, to be minister of Wooinits communications 
with other States. Woo then began to attack 
Ts‘oo, invading Ch‘aou and Seu, to the relief of 
which Tsze-ch‘ung was obliged to hurry. After 
the meeting at Ma-ling, when Woo entered 
Chow-lae, Tsze-ch‘ung hurried there fromCh‘ing. 
Thus it was that he and Tsze-fan in one year 
flew about on seven different commissions. The 
tribes of the south and east which belonged to 
Ts‘oo were all taken by Woo, which now began 
to have much communication with the superior 
States [of the north].’ 

Par. 8. Sce on I. v. 7, et al. 

Par. 9. This Sun Lin-foo was the son of Sun 
Léang-foo, the chief minister of Wei. The city 
held by the family yas Ts‘eih, which Lin-foo 
would appear to hay surrendered to Tsin. The 
Chuen says:—‘ Dvxe Ting of Wei hated Sun 
Lin-foo, who left the State this winter, and fled 
to Tsin. The marquis went to Tsin, which restor- 
ed Ts‘eih to Wei.’ We shall find hereafter this 
Lin-foo a great trouble to Wei. 
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VIII. 1 In the [duke’s]} eig 


th year, in spring, the marquis of 


Tsin sent Han Ch‘uen to Loo, to speak about the 
lands of Win-yang, which were [in consequence] 


restored to Ts‘e. 


into Ts‘ae. 


mission. 


Chaou Kwoh. 


NQ DA Gq Poo bv 


Lwan Shoo of Tsin led a force, and made an incursion 


Kung-sun Ying-ts‘e went to Keu. 
The duke of Sung sent Hwa Yuen to Loo on a friendly 


In summer, the duke of Sung sent Kung-sun Show to 
Loo, to present his marriage-offerings. 
Tsin put to death its great officers, Chaou T‘ung and 


In autumn, in the seventh month, the son of Heaven 


sent the earl of Shaou to confer on the duke the 
symbol [of investiture]. 

8 In winter, in the tenth month, on Kwei-maou, [duke 
Win’s] third daughter, [who had been married to 
the earl] of Ke, died. 


9 The marquis of Tsin sent Sze Séeh to Loo on a friendly 


mission. 


10 Shuh-sun K‘éaou-joo joined Sze Séeh of Tsin, an officer 
of Ts‘e, and an officer of Choo, in invading T‘an. 
11 An officer came from Wei, with ladies of that State to 


accompany to her 
Sung. ] 


Par. 1. After the battle of Gan, Tsin had re- 
quired Ts‘e to restore to Loo the lands of Win- 
yang, and Loo had taken possession of them, 
as related in p.7 of 2d year; but now, to gratify 
Ts‘e, Tsin exerts its authority and obliges Loo 
to restore the territory toit. ‘The Chuen says:— 
‘On this occasion, Ke Win-tsze made a feast to 
Han Ch‘uen on the way, as he was leaving, and 
then privately said to him, “ Your great State, 
by its righteous decisions, maintains its claim to 
preside over covenants; and on this account the 
[other] States cherish its favours and dread its 
punishments, without any thought of disaffection. 
As to the lands of Wa4n-yang, they were an old 


possession of our poor State, and after the ex- 


harem [the bride of the duke of 


pedition against Ts‘e you caused it to restore 
them to us. Now you give a different command, 
requiring us to restore them to Ts‘e. Good 
faith in the doing what is right, and righteous- 
ness in the carrying out its orders:—these are 
what the small States hope [from Tsin], and for 
these they cherish it. But if your good faith 
is not to be seen, and your righteousness is not 
to be found, which of all the States will not 
separate from you? The ode (She, I. vi. ode 
IV. 4) says, 
‘I am not different, 

But you are double in your ways. 

It is you, Sir, who observe not the perfect rule, 

Thus changeable in your conduct.’ 
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Here in the space of 7 years, you give us [Wan- 
yang} and you take it away;—what greater 
changeableness could there be? The gentle- 
man [in the ode], by his changeableness, lost 
{the affections of ] his wife; what must not the 
prince who assumes to be the leader of the 
States lose? He is to employ the influence of 
virtue; but when he changes about, how can he 
long retain {the attachment of] the States? 
The ode (She, ITI. ii. ode X. 1) says, 


‘Your plans do not reach far, 
And therefore I strongly admonish you.’ 


Apprehensive lest Tsin, by the want of a far- 
reaching foresight, should lose the States, 1 
have ventured privately thus to speak to you.”’ 
Par. 2. In the Chuen on p. 11 of the 6th year 
we have the troops of Tsin making an incursion 
into Ts‘ae, which was relieved by Ts‘oo, when 
Tsin withdrew from the field. Tsin now again 
attacks Ts‘ac, and goes on to enter Ts‘oo. The 
Chuen says:---‘Lwan Shoo of Tsin made an 
incursion into Ts‘ae, and went on to an inroad 
into Ts‘oo, when he captured [the great officer], 
Shin Le. After the army of Ts‘oo withdrew 
from Jaou-koh, in the 6th year], the troops of 
sin made an incursion into Shin, and captured 
its viscount, T'seih. This was through [Lwan 
Shoo’s] continuing to take the advice of Che, 
Fan, and Han. ‘The superior man will say, 
“He followed the wise and good, as on the 
course of a stream, and right it was [he should 
be so successful].” The ode (She, III.i. ode 
V.3) says, 


‘ Our amiable, courteous prince 
Extensively used the [good] men.’ 


(So did king Wn], seeking for the wise and 
good; and he who uses such is sure to accom- 
plish much.” 

‘During this expedition, the earl of Ch‘ing 
was going to join the army of Tsin, when he 
attacked the eastern gate of [the capital of] 
Heu, and got great spoil.’ 

Par. 3. Tso-she says:—‘Shing-pih went to 
Keu, to meet his bride.’ The case is analogous 
to that of the Kung-sun Tsze in V.v.3. See 
the Chuen there. 


Par. 4. Tso-she would assign to We here a 


more definite meaning than usual. He says the 
object of Hwa Yuen’s visit to Loo was to ar- 
range about a marriage between the eldest 
daughter of duke Seuen and the duke of Sung 


ys tt Hi. This may have been—proba- 
bly was-—the object of the minister’s visit, but 
the jit) alone gives no intimation of it. 


Par. 5. Tso-she says this proceeding was 
according to rule. Princes of States observed 
only two ceremonies preliminary to their mar- 
riage ;—the contract and the offerings or pre- 
sents of silk. They did not themselves appear 
in the negotiations, being subject to the general 
rule that marriages should be made by the pa- 
rents. Of course when a prince was not married 
till after his accession, there could be no father 
living to get his wife for him; and, as the duke 
of Sung appears here sending Kung-sun Show 
with the offerings, Maou observes that his mo- 
ther also must have been dead. 

Par. 6. The Chuen says:—‘Chaou Chwang- 
ke of T'sin, because of the banishment of Chaou 


Ying {See the Chnen at the end of the 4th year, 
and after p. 1 of the 5th] slandered [his brothers] 
to the marquis of Tsin, saying, “ ['The lords of} 
Yuen and Ping are intending to raise rebellion, 
and [the chiefs of] the Lwan and Kéoh [clans] 
can attest the fact.” In the sixth month, [there- 
fore}, Tsin put to death Chaou T‘ung and Chaou 
Kwoh. Woo (the son of Chaou Soh] was brought 
up by [his mother Chwang], the lady Ke, in the 
ducal palace [and so escaped]; but the marquis 
gave the lands [of the Cliaou family] to K‘e He. 
Han Keueh represented to him, saying, “Thus, 
notwithstanding the services of Ch‘ing-ke [Chaou 
Ts‘uy] and the loyalty of Séuen-ming then 
Tun], they are left without any posterity ;—this 
is enough to make good servants of the State 
afraid. The good kings of the three dynasties 
preserved for several hundred years the dignity 
conferred by Heaven;—there were bad kings 
among them, but through the wisdom and vir- 
tue of their predecessors, they escaped [the ex- 
tinction of their sacrifices]. In one of the Books 
of Chow (Shoo, V.ix.4) it is said, “He did not 
dare to show any contempt to the widower and 
widows ;—it was thus that [king Wan] display- 
ed his virtue.” On this [the marquis] appointed, 
Woo [the representative of the Chaou family], 
and restored to him its lands. 

A different account of the disasters of the 
Chaou family and its narrow escape from ex- 
tinction is given by Sze-ma Ts‘éen ;—see the 
Historical Records, Book XXXIII._ The ‘His- 
tory of the various States,’ Book LVII., embel- 
lishes the story, and makes a tale of romantic 
interest out of it. 


. Par.7. For AB Kung and Kuh have 33; but 


it seems impossible toestablish any distinction be- 
tween the meaning of those terms. They are both 
applied to a gift from a superior to an inferior 


( aE =< hf Zz BRD Perhaps, as the 


K‘ang-he editors think, HB is more appropriate 


where the gift is one of favour, and where 
it is according to established conventions. The 
reader will observe the use of K F¥ for the 


king, instead of KE which we have hitherto 
found. Tso-she tells as that the earl of Shaou 
in the text was duke Hwan. As to the symbol 
sent to duke Ch‘ing, see on VI.i.5. In duke 
Win’s case, however, it was sent at the proper 
time, immediately after he succeeded to his 
father. Here it comes ‘late,’ as Too Yu says 


OR ie th- 

[The Chuen adds here:—‘The marquis of 
Tsin sent Woo-shin, duke of Shin, on a mission 
to Woo. Having asked leave to pass through 
Keu, he was standing with duke K‘eu-kéw above 
the city-moat, and said to him, “The wall is in 
a bad condition.” The viscount of Keu replied, 
“Keun is a poor State, lying among the wild 
tribes of the east; who will think of taking 
any mieasures against me?’ Woo-shin said, 
“Crafty men there are who think of enlarging 
its boundaries for the advantage of the altars of 
their State;—what State is there which has 
not such men? It is thus that there are so 
many large States. Some think [there may be 
such dangers]; some let things take their course. 
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Par. 1. The Chuen says:—‘The earl of Ke 
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In [duke’s] ninth year, in spring, in the king’s first 
month, the earl of Ke came to Loo, to meet the coffin of 
as Win’s third daughter, and took it back with him 
to Ke. 

The duke had a meeting with the marquis of Tsin, the 
marquis of Ts‘e, the duke of Sung, the marquis of Wei, 
the earl of Ch‘ing, the earl of Ts‘aou, the viscount of 
Keu, and the earl of Ke, when they made a covenant 
together in P‘oo. 

The duke arrived from the meeting. 

In the second month, duke [Seuen’s] eldest daughter went 
to her home in Sung. 

In summer, Ke-sun Haing-foo went to Sung, to celebrate the 
oa of the above lady’s union with the duke of 

ung. 

An officer came from Tsin with ladies of that State to go to 
the harem [of Sung]. 

In autumn, in the seventh month, on Ping-tsze, Woo-yay, 
marquis of Ts’e, died. 

The people of Tsin seized and held the earl of Ch‘ing, and 
Lwan Shoo of Tsin led a force and invaded Ching. 

In winter, in the eleventh month, there was the burial of 
duke K‘ing of Ts‘e. 

The Kung-tsze Ying-ts‘e of Ts‘oo led a force and invaded 
Keu. On Kang-shin the people of Keu dispersed, and 
the troops of Ts‘oo entered Yun. 

A peed of men from Ts‘in and the white Teih invaded 
sin. 

A poy of men from Ch‘ing laid siege to [the capital of] 

eu. 

We walled Chung-shing. 


came thus to meet the coffin, because we had 
asked him to do so. The record [In p. 8 of last 
year] that ‘“‘Shuh Ke of Ke died” is because of 
{the relation the lady had sustained in] Ke; 
this record of the earl’s meeting her [coffin], is 
because of [the relation she had sustained to] 
us.’ Kung-yang says that Ke was compelled 
by Loo to take the divorced wife’s coffin back 
to Ke and bury it there. The K‘ang-he editors | 
observe that this account and ‘I'so-she’s are quite 
reconcileable. 





Par. 2. P‘oo,—see IT. iii.2. The Chuen says: 
—‘ Because of the restoration of the lands of 
Wan-yang [See p. 1 of last year], all the States 
became disaffected to Tsin. The people of Tsin 
were afraid, and called a meeting at P‘oo to 
renew the covenant of Ma-ling [See VII.5]. Ke 
Win-tsze said to Fan Wan-tsze, “Since your 
virtue is not strong, of what use is the renewal 
of covenants?” ‘The other replied, “By dili- 
gence 1n encouraging [the States], by generosity 
in our treatment of them, by firm strength in 


| withstanding [our enemies], by appealing to the 
‘ intelligent Spirits to bind [our agreements], by 
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gently dealing with those who submit, and by 
punishing the disaffected, we exhibit an in- 
fluence only second to that of virtue.” At this 
meeting it was intended that Woo should for 
the first time meet [with the other States]; but 
no officer from Woo came to it.’ 

Par. 4. The duke of Sung ought now to have 
sent a high minister to meet his bride. It is 
supposed that he sent an officer of inferior rank, 
and therefore we have the bare record of the 
bride’s going to Sung. 

[The Chuen adds here :—‘ The people of T's‘oo 
sought by bribes to recover the adherence of 
Ch‘ing, and the earl of Ch‘ing had a meeting 
with the Kung-tsze Ch‘ing of Ts‘oo in Tang. ] 

Par. 5. The phrase 5Y kK here is difficult 
to translate. See on II. iii.9, where the Chuen 
has Y > A.—the phrase equivalent to 
that in the text, when the lady spoken of is 
a bride or young wife in Loo. After being 
married three months, the young wife was in- 
troduced into the ancestral temple, and appearcd 
before the parents of her husband, or their 
shrines ; and the marriage was then considered 
complete. This was the solemn proclamation 
that she was the wife, and she could not after 
this be sent back to her parents, excepting 
there were proper grounds for divorcing her. 
A message from her parents at this time was 
called RX. It was the finishing and crowning 
act of her nuptials. 

The Chuen says:—‘ When Ke Win-tsze re- 
turned to Loo and reported the execution of his 
commission, the duke entertained him, and the 
minister sang the 5th stanza of the Han-yih (She, 
III. iii. ode VII.). Muh Kéang [The bride’s 
mother, the widow of duke Seuen] then came 
out from her chamber, and bowed twice to him, 
saying, “This laborious journey you undertook 
mindful of our late marquis, and of his son and 
heir, and of me, his relict :—this was what he 
even still would expect from you. Let me thank 
you for your very toilsome service.” She then 
sang the last stanza of the Luh-e (She, L. iii. II.), 
and went in.’ 

Par. 6. Tso-she says this was according to 
rule. See on p. 11 of last year. 

Par, 8. The Chuen says :—-‘In autumn, the 
earl of Ch‘ing went to Tsin, the people of which, 
to punish him for his disaffection, and inclining 
to ‘I's‘oo [See the Chuen after p.4], seized him 
in T‘ung-te. Lwan Shoo then invaded Ch‘ing, 
which sent Pih-keuen to go and obtain peace. 
The people of Tsin, however, put him to death, 
which was contrary to rule ;—during hostilities 
messengers may go and come between the 
parties. Tsze-ch‘ung of Ts‘oo made an incur- 
sion into Ch‘in, in order to relieve Ch‘ing.’ 

[The Chuen introduces here:—‘The marquis 
of Tsin was surveying the arsenal, when he 
observed Chung-e [See the Chuen on VII. 5], 
and asked about him saying, ‘Who is that 
bound there, and wearing a southern cap?” 
The officer in charge said, “It is the ‘T's‘oo pri- 











us.” The marquis made them loose his bonds, 
called him, and spoke comfortingly to him. 
The man bowed twice before him, with his 
head to the ground, and the marquis asked him 
about his family. “ Weare musicians,” said he, 
“Can you jilay?” “Music,” said he, “was the 
profession of my father. Dared I learn any 
other 2?” The marquis made a lute be given to 
him, which he began to touch to an air of the 
south. He was then asked about the character 
of the king of T's‘ov, but he answered that that 
was beyond the knowledge of a small man like 
himself. The marquis urging him, he replied, 
‘¢ When he was prince, his tutor and his guardian 
trained him; and in the morning he was to be 
seen with Ying-ts‘e, and in the evening with 
Tsih. I do not know anything else about him.” 

‘The duke repeated this conversation to Fan 
Wan-tsze, who said, “That prisoner of Ts‘oo is 
a superior man. He told you of the office of his 
father, showing that he is not ashamed of his 
origin. He played an air of his country, show- 
ing that he has not forgotten his old associations, 
He spoke of his king when he was prince, 
showing his own freedom fron: mercenariness. 
He mentioned the two ministers by name, doing 
honour to your lordship. His not being ashamed 
of his origin shows the man’s virtue; his not 
forgetting his old associations, his good faith; 
his freedom from mercenariness, his loyalty; 
and his honouring your lordship, his intelligence. 
With virtue to undertake the management of 
affairs, good faith to keep it, and loyalty to 
complete it, he is sure to be competent to the 
successful conduct of a great business. Why 
should not your lordship send him back to 
Ts‘oo, and make him unite Tsin and Ts‘oo in 
bonds of peace?” ‘The marquis followed this 
counsel, treated Chung-e with great ceremony, 
and sent him back to Ts‘on to ask that there 
might be peace between it and Tsin.’] 

Par. 10. The Yun (Kung-yang has iti ) 
mentioned here is difft. from that in IV.8; but 
it is probably the same as that which appears 
in VI. xii 8, as being walled by duke Wan. 
This was in the possession,—now of Keu, and 
now of Loo. The Chuen says:—‘In winter, in 
the 11th month, ‘I'sze-ch‘ung of Ts‘oo went on 
from Ch‘in, and invaded Keu. He laid siege to 
K‘eu-k‘éw, the walls of which were so badly 
built, that the people all dispersed, and fled to 
Keu, the troops of Ts‘oo entering K‘eu-k‘éw on 
Maou-shin. The people of Keu made the 
Kung-tsze P‘ing of Ts‘oo a prisoner, and put 
him to death, notwithstanding that the enemy 
begged them not to do so, and promised, if they 
would spare him, to restore their captives. 
The army of Ts‘oo then laid siege to the city of 
Keu, whose walls were in the same condition as 
those of K‘eu-k‘éw; and on Kang-shin the people 
dispersed. Ts‘oo went on to enter Yun, for 
Keu had made no preparations against an 
enemy. A superior man will say, “To trust to 
one’s insignificance and make no preparations 
against danger is the greatest of offences; while 
to prepare beforehand against what may not be 
foreseen is the greatest of excellences. Keu 
trusted to its insignificance, and did not repair 
its walls, so that in the course of twelve days, 
T’s‘oo subdued its three chief cities. This re- 
sult was all from the want of preparation.’ 


soner, whom the people of Ch‘ing delivered to | The ode [It is now lost] says, 
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‘Though you have silk and hemp, 
Do not throw away your grass and rushes. 
Though your wife be a Ke or a Kéang, 
Do not slight your sons of toil. 
ll men 
Have their vicissitudes of want.’ 


This shows that preparation ought never to be | 


intermitted.” 

Par. 11. In VII. viii. 6, we found the White 
Teih confederate with Tsin against Ts‘in; here 
they are leagued with Ts-in against Tsin ;—‘be- 
cause,’ says ‘T’so-she, ‘of the general disaffection 
of the States to Tsin.’ 

Par. 12. The Chuen says:—‘The people of 
Ch‘ing laid siege to Heu, to show Tin that 
they were not urgent about their earl, [whom 
it was keeping a prisoner]. The plan proceeded 
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from Kung-sun Shin, who said, “If we send 
out a force to besiege Heu, and make as if we 
would appoint another ruler, taking our time to 
send a messenger to Tsin, that State is sure to 
send back our ruler.” 

Par. 12. Too Yu, Maou, and others, think 
Chung-shing was the name of a city of Loo, 
which is the most natural interpretation of the 
phrase. Others think the meaning is that the 
duke now repaired the wall of the capital, or the 
walls of the cities generally. See on XL. vi. 6. 
All that ‘T'so-she says is that the thing was done 
at the proper season. 

{The Chuen adds here:—In the 12th month 
the viscount of Ts‘oo sent the Kung-tsze Shin 
to Tsin, in return for the mission of Chung-e, 
; asking that the two States should cultivate 
: friendship and knit the bonds of peace.’} 
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the [duke’s] tenth year, in spring, Hih-pei, younger bro- 
ther of the marquis of Wei, led a force and made an 
incursion into Ch‘ing. 

In summer, in the fourth month, we divined a fifth time 
about the border sacrifice. The result was unfavourable, 
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the marquis of Ts‘e, the duke of Sung, the marquis of 


2 
and we did not offer the sacrifice. 

3 In the fifth month, the duke joined the marquis of sin, 
Wei, and the earl of Ts‘aou, in invading Ch‘ing. 

4 An officer came from Ts‘e with ladies of that State to go to 
the harem [of Sung]. 

5 On Ping-woo, Now, marquis of Tsin, died. 

6 In autumn, in the seventh month, the duke went to Tsin. 

7 It was winter, the tenth month. 
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(The Chuen introduces here:—‘In the 10th 
year, in spring, the marquis of Tsin sent T‘aou 
Fei to Ts‘oo, in return for its mission of the 
grand-administrator, Tsze-shang (See the Chuen 
at the end of last year)’j 


Par. 1. Tso-she says that this expedition of 
T'sze shuh Hih-pei was undertaken by command 
of ‘T'sin. 

Par. 2. See on V.xxxi.3. There, however, 
and in other passages, the idea of the sacrifice 
is abandoned after a 4th unfavourable divina- 
tion, while here a 5th was attempted. Maou 
thinks that during the 3d month, which was 
the proper season for this sacrifice, the shell had 
then been consulted on the 3 sin days in it; 
and that it was still possible to divine twice in 
the 4th month, before the equinox. Woo Ch‘ing 
says that the shell had been consulted once in 
the last decade of the 2d month, thrice in the 3d 
month, and once again in the 1st decade of the 
4th month ;—a pertinacity which was very dis- 
respectful to the Spirits. These differing views 
of really great scholars show how vague is the 
knowledge which can now be gleaned of this 
and other ancient practices. 

Par. 3. The Chuen says:—‘ When the Kung- 
tsze Pan of Ch‘ing heard of the scheme of Shuh 
Shin [See the Chuen on par. 12 of last year], he 
set up the Kung-tsze Seu. In summer, in the 
4th month, the people of Ch‘ing killed Seu, and 


set up K‘win-wan, Tsze-joo [The Kung-tsze 
Pan] fleeing to Heu. Lwan Woo-tsze then said, 
“Since the people of Ch‘ing have set up [an- 
other] earl, he whom we hold is but a common 
man. Of what use is it [to keep him]? We 
had better invade Ch‘ing, restore its ruler, and 
thereon seek for peace.” [At that time] the 
marquis of Tsin was ill, and the State raised 
his eldest son, Chow-p‘oo, to his place, and as- 
sembled the other States toinvade Ch‘ing. Tsze- 
han [A son of duke Muh] bribed [Tsin] with 
the bell [from the temple] of duke] Séang. 
Tsze-jen [Another son of duke Muh] made a 
covenant with the States at Séw-tsih; Tsze-sze 
[A 3d son of Muh] became a hostage [in Tsin]; 
and the earl returned to Ch‘ing.’ 

According to this Chuen, the marquis of Tsin 
in the text was not the real marquia, but his 
son, whom, when upon his death-bed, he had 
caused to be declared marquis in his room. 
Many critics have been much stumbled by this 
account, and call Tso-she’s statement in ques- 
tion. The K‘ang-he editors reject it and say, 
‘Not long after this expedition, the marquis of 
Tsin died. Because the text does not say that 


“he died when with the army (A®. Fy fifp,” 


to meet the exigency of the text, Tso-she in- 
troduced the account of his son’s being raised to 
the marquisate, while he was still alive. But 
the lessons of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw were intended 
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for 10,000 ages;—could it have recognized the 
succession of a son while the father was yet alive, 
giving him his title? The former critics have 
all disputed this matter.’ Maou, it may be ob- 
served, accepts Tso-she’s statement without 
question. 

Par. 4. Tso-she makes no remark on this 
paragraph. It is in contradiction of his canon 
at the end of the 8th year, that the ladies, the 
attendants of a bride to her harem, must not be 
of a different surname from herself. The ladies 
of Wei (VIII.11), and those of Tain (1X. 6), were 
all Kes like the daughter of Loo, but here are 
Kéangs claiming to join her company as well. 
Then the prince of a State was understood to 
be provided at once with nine partners,—the 
wife proper, and eight attendants; but in this 
case the duke of Sung was provided with twelve. 
There has been no end of speculation and dis- 
cussion on the text, without any satisfactory 
conclusion. The thing may have been ‘contrary 
to rule,’ but the fact remains. There is no- 
thing in the text to indicate that the action of 
Ts‘e was not as proper as that of Wei and Tsin. 

Par. 5. The Chuen says:—‘The marquis of 
Tsin saw in a dream a great demon with 
dishevelled hair reaching to the ground, which 
beat its breast, and leaped up, saying, “ You 
have slain my descendants unrighteously, and I 
have presented my request to God in conse- 
quence [This would be the Spirit of the founder 
of the Chaou clan].” It then broke the great gate 
[of the palace], advanced to the gate of the State 
chamber, and entered. The duke was afraid 
and went into a side-chamber, the door of which 
it also broke. The duke then awoke, and called 
for the witch of Sang-t‘éen, who told him every- 
thing which he had dreamt. ‘ What will be 
the issue?” asked the duke. “You will not 
taste the new wheat,” she replied. 

‘After this, the duke became very ill, and 
asked the services of a physician from Ts‘in, 
the earl of which sent the physician Hwan to 
do what he could for him. Before he came, 
the duke dreamt that his disease turned into 
two boys, who said, “ That is a skilful physician; 
it is to be feared he will hurt us; how shall we 
get out of his way?” Then one of them said. 
“ If we take our place above the heart and be- 


| low the throat, what can he do to us?” When 
the physician arrived, he said, ‘‘ Nothing can be 
done for this disease. Its seat is above the heart 
and below the throat. If I assail it [with medi- 
cine], it will be of no use ; if I attempt to puncture 
it, it cannot be reached. Nothing can be done 
for it.” The duke said, “He is a skilful phy- 
sician,” gave him large gifts, and sent him back 
to Ts‘in. 

‘In the sixth month, on Ping-woo, the mar- 
quis wished to taste the new wheat, and made 
the superintendent of his fields present some. 
While the baker was getting it ready, they call- 
ed the witch of Sang-t‘éen, showed her the 
wheat, and put her to death. As the marquis 
was about to taste the wheat, he felt it neces- 
sary to go to the privy, into which he fell, and 
so died. One of the servants that waited on 
him had dreamt in the morning that he carried 
the marquis on his back up to heaven. The 
same at mid-day carried him on his back out 
from the privy, and was afterwards buried 
alive with him!’ 

[The Chuen adds here :—‘ The ear] of Ch‘ing, 
punishing those who had set up other earls 
{in his place}, on Maou-shin, put to death 
Shuh Shin and [his brother] Shuh K‘in [See 
the Chuen on par. 12 of last year]. The su- 
perior man will say, “Loyalty, as a praise- 
worthy virtue, is still to be shown only to a 
proper object;—how much less should it be 
shown where it may not be deemed praise- 
worthy !”"] 

Par. 6. The Chuen says, ‘When the duke 
this autumn went to Tsin, they detained him 
there, and made him attend the burial of the 
marquis. At this time T‘aou Fei had not re- 
turned from Ts‘oo [See the Chuen at the begin- 
ning of the year}. In winter there was the 
burial of duke King which was followed by the 
duke. No other prince of a State was present, 
and the historiographers of Loo, because of the 
disgrace connected with the thing, did not re- 
cord, but concealed it.’ 

Par. 7. Kung-yang has not this par., and it 
may be doubted whether the editions of Kuh- 
léang and Tso-she before the T‘ang dynasty had 
it. See the note in loc. in Twan Yub-ts‘ae’s 
‘Old Text of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw.’ 


Eleventh year. 
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sion; and on Ke-ch‘ow the duke made a covenant with him. 
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3 In suinmer, Ke-sun Hang-foo went to Tsin. 
4 In autumn, Shuh-sun Kaou-joo went to Ts‘e. 
5 It was winter, the tenth month. 


Year XII. DUKE CHING. 


Twelfth year. 


o 


Par.1. The duke had thus been fully 8 
months in Tsin,—more than half a year away 
from his own State. The Chuen says:—‘ The 
people of Tsin, thinking that the duke had been 
inclining to the side of Ts‘oo, detained him, till 
he requested that he might be permitted to 
make a covenant with Tsin, and then they sent 
him home.’ The duke had gone to Tsin, to offer 
his condolences on the death of duke King. 
They had charged him, we may suppose, with 
disaffection, and when he denied it, they wished 
to keep him a sort of prisoner, till they could 
learn from T‘aou Fei, on his return from T's‘oo. 
whether their suspicions were well grounded or 
not. He seems, however, to have got away 
before that officer returned. 


Par. 2. For fe, or without the =, Kung- 


yang has hie Kéoh Ch‘ow was a first cousin of 


Kéoh Kih. ‘He came to Loo,’ says the Chuen, 
‘on a friendly mission, and to make [on the part 
of Tsin] the covenant [which the duke had re- 
quested.’ It then proceeds to the following strange 
and melancholy narrative:—‘The mother of 
Shing-pih [The Kung-sun Ying-ts‘e; see on VI. 
6] had been without [the regular ceremony of] 
betrothal; and Muh Kéang [Duke Seuen’s wife; 
sister-in-law, therefore, to this lady] said, “I 
will not acknowledge a concubine as my sister- 
in-law.” After the birth of Shing-pih, his 
father (Shuh-heih of VII. xvii. 8] sent away the 
mother, who was afterwards married to Kwan 
Yu-he of Ts‘e. She bore him two children, and 
was then left a widow, when she came back with 
the children to Shing-pih. Hegot his half-brother 
made a great officer [of Loo], and married his 
half-sister to She Héaou-shuh [A descendant of 
duke Hwuy of Loo]. When Kéoh Ch‘ow came 
on his friendly mission, he applied for a wife 
to Shing-pih, who took this half-sister from 
She Héaou-shuh, and gave her to him. She 
said [to her husband], “ Even birds and beasts 


do not consent to lose their mates; what do ; 


you propose to do?” He said, “I am not 
able to die for you.” On this she went [to 
Tsin], where she bore two children to Kéoh. 
After his death, they sent her back from Tsin 
to [her former husband] She, who met her at 
the Ho, and drowned in it her two children. 
She was angry, and said to him, “You could 
not protect me when I was your wife, and let 


me go away from you, and now you are not able | 
to cherish another man’s orphans and have | 


killed them ;—what death do you expect to 
die?” She then swore that she would not live 
again with him.’ 

Par. 3. Tso-she says:—‘Ke Wan-tsze went 
to Tsin on a friendly mission in return for that 
of Keoh Ch‘ow; and to make a covenant {on 
the part of Loo].’ This second chject of his mis- | 





sion is not mentioned in the text. Perhaps a 
covenant was not madé after all; or the mar- | 
quis of Tsin did not make it in person, so that | 
the historiographers of Loo purposely omitted : 
to record it. 

(The Chuen introduces here :—‘‘I's‘oo, duke | 
of Chow, disliked the pressure of [the clans 


descended from the kings] Hwuy and Séang, 
and he had a contention, moreover, abont the 
chief place in the government with Pih-yu. 
Being worsted in this, he was angry and left 
the court, proceeding to Yang-fan. The king 
sent the viscount of Léw to bring him back 
from there, with whom [also] he made a cove- 
nant in Keuen, before he would enter [the capi- 
tal]. Three days afterwards, however, he again 
fled to Tsin.’] 

Par. 4. Tso-she says of this visit that 
‘Séuen-pih went on a friendly mission to Ts‘e, 


to renew the former friendship between it and 
Loo.’ 


Par. 5. [Here we have three narratives in 
the Chuen :—Ist, ‘ Kéoh Che [A grand-nephew 
of Kéoh K‘ih} had a contention with [the court 
of] Chow about the lands of How. ‘The king 
commissioned duke K‘ang of Léw and duke 
Séang of Shen, to dispute the question with him 
in Tsin. He urged that Wan was an old grant 
made to his family, and he dared not allow [any 
part of] it to be lost. The viscounts of Léw and 
Shen said, ‘Formerly, when Chow subdued 
Shang, it gave the various princes the territories 
which they should gently rule. Soo Fun-sing 
received Wan, and was minister of Crime, and 
his territory and that of the earl of T‘an extend- 
ed to the Ho. One of his descendants afterwards 
went among the Teih, and when he could do 
nothing among them, he fled to Wei [See V. x.2]. 

‘[By and by], King Séang rewarded duke Wan 
with the gift of Wan [See the Chuen after V. 
xxv.4.]. The families of Hoo and Yang were 
the first to occupy it, and then it came to Kéoh. 
If you examine its history, it was a city held by 
an officer of the king ;—how can Kéoh Che be 
allowed to have it? The marquis of Tsin then 
insisted that Kéoh Che should not presume to 
contend about the place [any longer ].’ 

2d, ‘Hwa Yuen of Sung was on good terms 
with Tsze-chung, the chief minister [of Ts‘oo], 
and also with Lwan Woo-tsze [of Tsin]. When 
he heard that the people of Ts‘oo had granted 
the peace propdsed by T'sin through T‘aou Fei, 
and had sent that officer back to give such a re- 
port of his mission, he went this winter, first to 
T's‘vo and then to Tsin, to cement the good un- 
derstanding of the two States.’ 

3d, ‘Ts‘in and Tsin, having made peace, 
proposed to have a meeting at Ling-hoo. The 
marquis of Tsin came first to the place, but the 
earl of Ts‘in was then unwilling to cross the 
Ho. He halted in Wang-shing, and made the 
historiographer Ko go and make a covenant 
with the marquis of Tsin on the east of the 
river. Kéoh Ch‘ow of Tsin [then went and] 
made a covenant with the earl on the west of it. 
Fan Wan-tsze said, “Of what use is this cove- 
nant? ‘Iwo parties make a covenant to establish 
their good faith. But a meeting together is the 
first demonstration of that good faith; and if 
the first step be not taken to it, is it likely to 


: be evidenced afterwards 7’ When the earl re- 


turned to Ts‘in, he broke the [treaty of] peace 
with Tsin.’] 
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XIJ. 1 In the (duke’s], twelfth 


year, in spring, the duke of Chow 


left and fled to Tsin. 

2 In summer, the duke had a meeting with the marquis of 
Tsin and the marquis of Wei in So-tsih. 

3 In autumn, a body of men from Tsin defeated the Teih 


at Kéaou-kang. 


4 It was winter, the tenth month. 


Par. 1. See the Chuen after par.3 of last 
year. The duke of Chow fled to Tsin, accord- 
ing to that, in the last year. ‘Tso-she supposes 
his flight is entered now, because it was not till 
this spring that it was communicated to Loo. 
He says :—‘ This spring, the king sent the news 
to Loo of the troubles connected with the duke 
of Chow. ‘The text says that “he went out and 
fled to Tsin.” Now the words “went out” are 
not applied in the case of parties leaving Chow, 
but they are used here because the duke of 
Chow out-cast himself.’ 

Tec-she’s meaning is this: —A fugitive might 
g0 out from one State to another; but the whole 
kingdom belonged to Chow. ‘The States were 
all Chow, An officer might flee from one part 
of Chow to another, but he could not Zo out 
from Chow. It was proper in such a case to 
say simply—* he fled to such and such a State nie 
—see X.xxvi.l. In the text the proper style is 
departed from, because the duke of Chow re- 
peated his flight, after the king had recalled 
him, ‘ out-casting himself.’—After all, the canon 
may be called in question. 


wil> FY 

Par. 2. Kung-yang has Da = for bs =. 
‘The place so denominated has not been ascer- 
tained. The Chuen says:—‘ Hwa Yuen of Sung 
having succeeded in cementing the peace be- 
tween Tsin and T’s‘oo [See the 2d Chuen at the 
end of last year], this summer, in the 5th month, 
Sze Séeh of Tsin had a meeting with the Kung- 
tsze P‘e of T’s‘oo, and Heu Yen. They madea 
covenant on Kwei-hae outside the west gate of 
[the capital of ] Sung, to the following effect :— 
*'fs‘oo and Tsin shall not go to war with each 
other. They shall have common likings and 
dislikings. They shall together compassionate 
States that are in calamity and peril, and be 
ready to relieve such as are unfortunate. Tsin 
shall attack any that would injure Ts‘oo, and 
Ts‘oo any that would injure Tsin. Their roads 
shall be open to messengers that wish to pass 
with their offerings from the one to the other. 
They shall take measures against the disaffected, 
and punish those who do not appear in the royal 
court. Whoever shall violate this covenant, may 
the intelligent Spirits destroy him, causing de- 
feat to his armies, and a speedy end to his 
possession of his State!” [After this], the earl 
of Ch‘ing went to Tsin, to receive [the conditions 
of] the peace, in consequence of its being [thus] 
established at the meeting in So-tsih.’ 

This Chuen has occasioned a good deal of 
speculation among the commentators. The text 
says nothing of the covenant between Tsin and 
Ts‘o0, and the Chuen says nothing of the pre- 








the Kung-tsze P‘e of Ts‘oo show that it must 
have taken place. They suppose, therefore, that 
the sage, condemning and disliking the treaty 
between those Powers, here used his pruning 
knife, and cut away the record of it. They say 
further that Léw Ch‘ang denies the truth of the 
Chuen’s account of the meeting at So-tsih, but 
they preserve that account themselves out of 
deference to the general authority of T'so-she. 
Par. 3. The situation of Kéaou-kang is, like 
that of So-tsih, undetermined. The Chuen 
says:—‘ A body of the Teih took the opportuni- 
ty of [Tsin’s being occupied with the] covenant 
in Sung to make an inroad into it; but not hav- 
ing made preparations [against a surprise], they 
were defeated in the autumn at Kéaou-kang.’ 
[The Chuen gives here the following narra- 
tive:—‘Kéoh Che of Tsin went to T’s‘oo on a 
friendly mission, and on the part of Tsin to make 
acovenant. The viscount of Ts‘oo invited him 
to an enterainment, when Tsze-fan, who directed 
the ceremonies, had caused an apartment to be 
made under ground, in which the instruments 
of music were suspended. When Kéoh Che was 
ascending the hall, the bells struck up [the signal 
for performance] underneath, which frightened 
him so that he ran out. ‘sze-fan said to 
him, “The day is. wearing late; my ruler is wait- 
ing; be pleased, Sir, to enter.” The guest 
replied, “ Your ruler, mindful of the friendship 
between our former princes, extends his favour 
to my poor self, treating me with great cere- 
mony, even to a complete band of music, If by 
the blessing of Heaven our two rulers have an 
interview, what can take the place of this? I 
dare not receive [such an honour].” Tsze-fan 
said, “If by the blessing of Heaven our two 
rulers have an interview, they will have nothing 
but an arrow to give to each other; they will 
not be using music. My ruler is waiting; be 
pleased, Sir, to enter.” ‘The other said, “If it be 
an arrow that they mutually offer and decline, 
that will be the greatest of evils ;—there will be no 
blessing in that. When good order prevails, the 
princes, in theirintervals of leisurefrom the king’s 
business, visit at one another’s courts. Then 
there are the ceremonies of entertainment and 
feasting; those of entertainment being a lesson 
of reverence and economy, those of feasting a 
display of indulgent kindness [Comp. the Chuen 
after VII. xvi.3]. Reverence and economy are 
seen in the practice of ceremonies; indulgent 
kindness is seen in the arrangements of the 
government. When the business of government 
is perfected by ceremonies, then the people 
enjoy rest, and the officers receive orders about 
the business they have to perform in the morn- 


sence of Loo and Wei in the meeting at So-tsih. | ng [only], and not in the evening [as well]. 


The K‘ang-he editors say that Chaou K‘wang 
denies that there was such a covenant, while 


It is in this way that the princes prove them- 


| selves the protectors of their people. Therefore 


the trequent meetings between Kéoh Che and the ode (She, I.i. ode VII. 1) says, 


Year XII. DUKE CHING. 379 


‘That bold and martial man 
Is shield and wall to his prince.’ 


But in a time of disorder, the princes are full 
of covetous greed, indulge their ambitious de- 
sires without shrinking, and for a few feet of 
territory will destroy their people, taking their 
martial officers and using them to carry out 
their hearts’ purposes as arms and legs, as claws 
and teeth. Therefore the ode says (ibid, 
stanza 3), 


‘That bold and martial man 
Is the mind and heart of his prince.’ 


When throughout the kingdom right ways pre- | 
vail, the princes are shields and walls to the i 


le, and repress [the selfishness of] their 
ae hearts; but ina tine of disorder, it is the 
reverse. Now your words, Sir, speak the ways 
of disorder, which cannot be taken as a pattern. 
But you are host here, and I will not presume 
to disobey you.” He entered accordingly. 
‘When his business was over, and he returned, 
he told what had occurred to Fan Wan-tsze, 
who said, “With such want of propriety, they 
are sure to eat their words. Our death will be 
at no distant day.” In winter, the Kung-tsze 
Pe of Ts‘oo went to Tsin on a friendly miasion, 
and to make a covenant on the part of Ts‘oo. 
In the twelfth month, the marquis of Tsin 


covenanted with him in Ch‘ib-keih.’] 


Thirteenth year. 
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Year XIII. DUKE CHING, 381 
ACA YRCROREATAEME 
BRA SEK it Sim TB EZ, 
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XIII. 1 In the [duke’s] thirteenth year, in spring, the marquis 


of Tsin sent Kéoh E to Loo, to beg the assistance of 
an army. 

In the third month, the duke went to the capital. 

In summer, in the fifth month, the duke, going on from 
the capital, joined the marquis of Tsin, the marquis 
of Ts‘e, the duke of Sung, the marquis of Wei, the 
earl of Ts‘aou, an officer of Choo, and an officer of 
Tang, in invading Ts‘in. 

4 Loo, earl of Ts‘aou, died in the army. 

5 In autumn, in the seventh month, the duke arrived from 

the invasion of Ts‘in. 

6 In winter, there was the burial of duke Seuen of Ts‘aou. 


Oo bo 


Par. 1. Tsin was now calling out the troops } Ts‘in. The Chuen says:—‘ When the duke was 


of the States which adhered to it for the inva- | going to the capital, Seuen-pih [Shuh-sun 
sion of Ts‘in, mentioned in the 3d par. It was | K‘éaou-joo], wishing to obtain gifts [from the 
right therefore that it should use the phrase | king], begged to be sent on beforehand. The 


Ze, Ei: and ‘beg the assistance of an army,’ king, however, received him [only] with the 


ceremonies due to an envoy. Mang Héen-tsze 


as it had not the authority of the king in the | ;Chung-sun Méeh] came on in attendance [on 
first place, for the expedition. The Chuen says: | the duke], and the king considered him to be 
—‘ When Kéoh E (‘The son of Kéoh K‘ih) came | the duke’s director for the visit, and gave him 
to Loo, he was not respectful in the execution | large presents. The duke and the other princes 
of his mission. Mang Héen-tsze said, “This | had an audience of the king, and then followed 
Kéoh will [soon] perisli! Propriety is the stem | duke K‘ang of Léw and duke Suh of Ch‘ing, to 
of character, and respectfulness is its founda- | join the marquis of Tsin in the invasion of Ts‘in. 
tion. Kéoh-tsze has not that foundation, and | ‘When the viscount of Ch‘ing received the flesh 
his ministry has come to him by inheritance. | of the sacrifice at the altar of the land, his 
Having received a charge to ask for [the assist- | manner was not respectful. The viscount of 
ance of] an army, it must be for the defence of | Law said, “I have heard that men receive at 
the altars [of Tsin], and he carries himself 
rudely,—throwing away the charge of his ruler, and Earth, and these are what is called their ap- 
but can happen to him but to perish [soon]? pointed [nature]. There are the rules of action, 


birth the exact and correct principles of Heaven 


ar. 2. Though the duke now went to the | propriety, righteousness, and demeanour, to esta- 


capital, he only did so because it lay in his | blish this nature. Men of ability nourish those 
way, as he proceeded to join the army of Tsin. | rules go as to secure blessing, while those devoid 
It would appear, indeed, that the other princes 
did the same, it being, probably, part of Tsin’s ; : eee 
policy in this way to get the king’s sanction and selves calamity. Therefore superior men dili- 
the help of his troops to its enterprise against | gently attend to the rules of propriety, and men 


of ability violate them so as to bring on them- 
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in an inferior position do their best. In regard 


to the rules of propriety, there is nothing like ! 
using the greatest respectfulness. In doing | 
one’s best, there is nothing like being earnestly | 
sincere. That respectfulness consists in nour- | 


ishing one’s spirit; that earnestness, in keeping 
one’s duties in life. The great affairs of a State 
are sacrifice and war. At sacrifices [in the an- 
cestral temple], [the officers] receive the roasted 
flesh; in war they receive that offered at the 
altar of the land:—these are the great cere- 
monies in worshipping the Spirits. Now the 
viscount of Ching by his lazy rudeness has cast 
from him his proper nature;—may we suppose 
that he will not return from this expedition ?”’ 

See an account of this visit of duke Ch‘ing to 


ine’s c : 2h el 2h. — 

the king’s court in the (x Fire af 5 ay 
Art. 9. 

Par. 3. Kuh-léang, after Fy FA has oN 


cA} =] yt Big, evidently an error. The 


Chuen says :—‘In summer, the marquis of Tsin 
sent Séang of Leu [Known as Leu Seuen-tsze 


CFA ‘EL “P. 2 20n of Wei B fl Gi), who 


appears in the Chuen on the battle of Peih] to 
declare the end of his friendly relations with 
Ts‘in in the following terms:—“ In former times, 
our duke Héen and your duke Muh were on 
terms of friendship, which they cultivated with 
all their might and with one mind, adding to it 
covenants and oaths, and cementing it by the 
affinities of marriage. When Heaven was af- 
flieting Tsin, our duke Wan went to Ts‘e, and 
duke Hwuy went to Tsin. When, through our 
evil fate, duke Héen left the world, duke Muh 
was not unmindful of their old friendship, and 
assisted our duke Hwuy, so that he presided 
over the sacrifices of Tsin [See the 2d Chuen at 
the end of V.ix]. But he could not complete 
his great service to T'sin, and there ensued the 
battle of Han [See V.xv.13]. Afterwards, 
however, he repented of this, and secured the 
accession of our duke Wan;—this was accom- 
plished for us by Muh. 

“Duke Win then donned buff-coat and _hel- 
met, traversed the plains and crossed the 
streams, taking his way through the most 
dangerous defiles, and operated against the 
States of the east, held by descendants of Yu, 
Héa, Shang and Chow, till he brought them 
all with him to the court of Ts‘in:—this surely 
was enough to repay the old kindness [of duke 
Muh]. And when the people of Ch‘ing had 
been angrily troubling your borders, our duke 
Win led the other States and Tsin, and laid 
siege to the capital of Ch‘ing. Then the great 
officers of Ts‘in, without consulting with our 
ruler, presumed to make a covenant with Ch‘ing. 
The States were indignant at such conduct, 
and wished to risk the lives of their men against 
Tsin. Duke Wan, however, afraid of the 
consequences, soothed and pacified them, so 
that the army of Te‘in effected its return, with- 
out suffering any injury. And thus we rendered 
the greatest service to your western State. 

“Through our evil fate, duke Wan [also] left 
the world, and your Muh sent no message of 
condolence. Contemning duke Wa4n as dead, 
and slighting the youth of our duke Séang, 
he assailed our territory of Héaou, violated and 
broke off all friendship with us, attacked our 


j 
1 
| 
1 


i 





city of Paou-shing, cruelly extinguished our Pe, 
[the capital of] Hwah [See V.xxxiii. 1], scattered 
and dispersed our brethren, broke the covenants 
that were between us, and would have overthrown 
our State. Then our duke Séang was not un- 
mindful of the former service which Muh had 
rendered [to his father]; but he was afraid leat 
our altars should be cast down, and there ensued 
the battle of Héaou [See V. xxxiii. 3]. 

“(Our Séang], even after this, wished to seek 
the forgiveness of duke Muh, but the duke 
would not listen to him. On the contrary he 
applied to Ts‘oo [See the 2d Chuen after VI. 
xiv. 7], planning against us. But through the 
influence which Heaven exerts on men’s minds, 
king Ch‘ing lost his life [See VI.i.10], and 
duke Muh did not succeed in carrying out his 
hostile intentions. 

“When Muh and Séang left this world, K‘ang 
and Ling succeeded to them. [Your] duke 
K‘ang was the son of a daughter of Tsin, but 
he still wished to uproot and cut down our 
House, and to overturn our altars. He gave an 
army toa vile insect [The Kung-tsze Yung of 
Tsin] to disturb our borders, in consequence of 
which we had the engagement at Ling- hoo [See 
VI. vii. 5]. 

“Still persisting in his hostility, K‘ang entered 
our Ho-k‘euh, invaded our Suh-ch‘uen, cap- 
tured our Wang-kwan, dismembered our Ke-ma, 


i in consequence of which we had the battle of 





Ho-k‘euh [See VI. xii. 7]. 

“That the way eastward was thus rendered 
impracticable to Ts‘in was through duke K‘ang’s 
own rejection of our friendship. When your 
lordship succeeded to him, our ruler, duke 
King, looked to the west with outstretched 
neck, saying, ‘Now, perhaps, T's‘in will have 
compassion on us!’ But, unkindly, you would 
not respond to us with a covenant, and took 
advantage of our difficulties with the Teih. 
You entered our Ho-heuen, burned our Ke and 
Kaou, cut down and destroyed the labours of 
our husbandmen, and killed the people of our 
borders, so that we had the gathering at Foo- 
she [See on VII. xv.4]. Then you also were 
sorry for the long continuance of our miserable 
hostilities; and wishing to obtain the blessing of 
the former rulers, Héen and Muh, ycu sent 
Pih-keu with your commands to our duke King, 
saying that you and we should be friendly to- 
gether, put away all evil feelings, and again 
cultivate the old kindliness, thinking of the 
services that had formerly passed between our 
rulers. Before an oath in accordance with these 
words could be taken, duke King left the world, 


and I ez Fy. here, and elsewhere in the 


speech, should be AQ went to have a meet- 
ing with you at Ling-hoo, when with an un- 
happy purpose you turned back, and rejected 
the covenant and oath [See the last Chuen 
after XI. 5]. 

“The White Teih and you are in the same 
province [Yung Chow]. They are your enemies, 
while between us and them there have been 
intermarriages. You sent your commands, 
saying that you and we should invade the 
Teih. I then dared not consider our affinities 
with them, but, in awe of your majesty, I re- 
ceived the command from your messenger. 


| You, however, with a double heart, represented 
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to the Teih that Tsin was going to attack them ; 
and though they responded to you, they came 
with indignation, and told us of your conduct. 
The people of T's‘oo, hating your double-dealing, 
also came and told me saying, “ Ts‘in is violat- 
ing the covenant of Ling-hoo, and came to ask 
a covenant with us, plainly appealing to God 
in the great heavens, to the three dukes of 
Ts‘in and the three kings of ‘I's‘oo, that notwith- 
standing all its communications with Tsin, its 
only view had been to its own advantage. I, 
{the king of Ts‘oo], hating such want of virtue, 
declare it to you, that such insincerity may be 
punished.” The princes of the States, having 
heard these things, are pained by them in heart 
and head, and are come to me. I will lead them 
to hear your commands, seeking only your 
friendship. If you will show a kind consideration 
for them, and, in compassion for me, grant me a 
covenant, this is what I desire. I will then 
receive your wishes, quiet all the princes, and 
retire ;—how should I dare to seek the confusion 
{of strife]? If you will not bestow on us your 
great kindness, Iam a man of plain speech;—I 
cannot withdraw with the princes. I have pre- 
sumed to declare all my mind to your servants, 
that they may consider what it will be best to 
do.” 

‘Because duke Hwan of Ts‘in, after making 
the covenant of Ling-hoo with duke Le of Tsin, 
proceeded to call on the Teih and Ts‘oo, wish- 
ing to persuade them to invade Tsin, therefore 
the States rendered their friendly aid to the 
latter. Lwan Shoo commanded Tsin’s army 
of the centre, with Seun Kang under him; Sze 
Séeh the Ist army, with Kéoh E under him; 
Han Keueh the 3d army, with Seun Ying un- 
der him; Chaou Chen the new army, with Kéoh 
Che under him. Kéoh E [Different from the 
Kéoh E above] drove the chariot of the com- 
mander-in-chief, and Lwan K‘éen was spearman 
on the right. Mang Héen-tsze said, ‘The gen- 
erals of Tsin and its chariot-men are harmonious; 
—this army will accomplish a great success.” 

‘In the 5th month, on Ting-hae, the army of 
Tsin, with the armies of the States, fought with 
the army of Ts‘'in at Ma-suy. The army of 
Ts‘in received a great defeat. Ch‘ing Ch‘ae of 





oO 


Ts‘in was taken, and the Puh-kang, Joo-foo. 
Duke Seuen of Ts‘aou died in the army, which 
then crossed the King, proceeded to How-le, and 
returned, meeting the marquis of Tsin at Sin- 
ts‘oo. Duke Suh of Ch‘ing [See the last Chuen] 
died in Héa.’ 

The speech of Leu Séang in this narrative is 
considered one of the master-pieces of Tso K‘éw- 
ming. And so it is, as regards the composition; 
but it is sadly disfigured by its misrepresentations 
and falsehoods. As between Tsin and Ts‘in, each 
State had its injuries from the other of which to 
complain; but the balance of right would have 
inclined rather on the side of Ts‘in. The battle of 
Ma-suy, however, was very important, and kept 
Ts‘in shut upin the west foralong timeafterwarda, 

(‘The Chuen adds here:—“In the 6th month, 
on Ting-maon, the Kung-tsze Pan [See on X.3.] 
of Chting, [coming] from Taze, sought by night 
to enter the grand temple, and when he was 
not able to do so, killed Tsze-yin and Tsze-yu 
{sons of duke Muh]. He then returned, and 
took up a position with his followers in the 
market place. On Ke-sze, Tsze-sze [another 
son of duke Muh] led the people to the temple 
and made a covenant with them, and afterwards 
burned the market place, killing T'sze-joo [Pan], 
{his brother] Tsze-mang, [his son] Sun-shuh, 
and [Tsze-mang’s son], Sun-che.] 

Par.4, For a Tso-she has JE- The Chuen 
says:—‘The people of Ts‘aou appointed the 
earl’s son, Foo-ts‘oo, to take charge [ot the 
capital], and another son. Hin-she, to meet the 
coffin of the earl. In autumn, Foo-ts‘oo put to 
death the earl’s eldest son, and made himself 
earl. The princes begged to go and punish 
him, but Tsin, in consequence of the fatigues of 
the service [in which they had been engaged], 
asked them to wait till next year.’ 

Par. 6. The Chuen says:—-‘In winter, after 
the burial of duke Seuen, Tsze-tsang [the above 
Hin-she] was going to leave the State, and the 
people all wished to follow him. Duke Ch‘ing 
(Foo-ts‘oo) became afraid, acknowledged his 
offence, and begged | T'sze-tsang to remain]. The 
latter returned accordingly [to the capital], and 
surrendered his city [to the duke].’ 


Fourteenth year. 
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In the [duke’s] fourteenth year, in spring, in the king's 
first month, Choo, viscount of Keu, died. 

In summer, Sun Lin-foo of Wei returned from Tsin to 
Wei. 

In autumn, Shuh-sun K‘éaou-joo went to Ts‘e, to meet 
the [duke’ s| bride. 

The Kung-tsze He of Ch‘ing led a force, and invaded 
Heu. 

In the ninth month, K‘éaou-joo arrived from Ts‘e with 
the [duke’s] wife, the lady Kéang. 

In winter, in the tenth month, on King-yin, Tsang, mar- 
quis of Wei, died. 

The earl of Ts‘in died. 
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Par. 1. We have the death of the viscount of 
Keu here recorded, but there is no subsequent 
record of his burial; for which the following 
reason is assigned.—The honorary title, with 
the style of ‘duke,’ is always given in mention- 
ing the burials of princes. But the lords of 
Keu had no honorary titles assigned them after 
death, the State not being sufficiently advanced 
in civilization to have adopted that custom. 
Hence their burials are not recorded.—It may 
be added here that burials of the lords of Ts‘oo 
and Woo are not given in the Ch‘un Tséw, be- 
cause they had usurped the style of king. 

Par. 2. See the flight of Sun Lin-foo to Tsin 
in VII. 9. 

The Chuen says :—‘In spring, the marquis of 
Wei went to Tsin, where the marquis of Tsin 
insisted on introducing Sun Lin-foo to him; but 
he would not see him. In summer, when he 
returned to Wei, the marquis of Tsin sent Kéoh 
Ch‘ow with Lin-foo, to procure him an interview 
there. The marquis wanted [still] to refuse, 
but [his wife}, Ting Kéang, said, “ Do not. He 
is the heir of the ministers of your predecessors, 
scions of your own House. The great State, 
moreover, makes intercession for him. If you 
do not grant its request, you will perish. Al- 
though you hate him, is it not better [to see 
him] than to perish? Be pleased to endure the 
mortification. Is it not proper to give repose 
to the people, and deal leniently with a minister 
so related to yourself?” [On this] the marquis 
granted Lin-foo an interview, and restored [his 
office] to him. 

‘The marquis [also] feasted Ch‘ing-shuh of 
K‘oo [Kéoh Ch‘ow], Ning Hwuy-tsze directing 
the ceremonies. Ch‘ing-shuh behaved insolent- 
ly, and Ning-tsze said, “He and his family are 
likely to perish [soon]! Among the ancients 
entertainments and feasts were used to see the 
demeanour [of the guests], and to judge of their 
prosperity or calamity [in the future]. Hence 
it is said in the ode (She, II. vii. ode I. 4), 


‘There is the curved cup of rhinoceros horn, 
With the spirits in it, rich and soft. 
While it passes from one to another, they ; 
show no pride. 
All blessings must come to seek them.’ 


Now he conducts himself with pride;—it is the 
way to bring on himself calamity.”’ 

Par. 3. The duke was now marrying a 
daughter of Ts‘e. The preliminary steps have 
not been mentioned. Tso-she says that Seuen- 
pih now went to meet the lady, and that his 
clan-name is mentioned, to do honour to the 
duke’s commission. 

Par. 4. See on IV.9. The Chuen says:— 
‘In the 8th month, Tsze-han of Ch‘ing invaded 
Heu, and was defeated. On Mow-shin the earl 
himself again invaded it, and penetrated to the 
outer suburbs of its capital, when Heu made 
peace by [e surrendering] the territory with which 
[Ch‘ing] had endowed Shuh Shin.’ 

Par. 5. See on VII.i.3. The K‘ang-he edit- 
ors argue against Kuh-léang and other critics, 

who insist here that the duke ought to have 
met his bride in person. Tso-she thinks that 
the minister is mentioned here without his clan- 
name, in deference to the lady, adding, ‘The 
superior man will say, “The Chun Ts‘éw, in 
the appellations which it uses, is clear with an 
exquisite minuteness, distinct through obscurity, 
elegant by its gentle turns, and full without 
descending to be low, condemning what is evil, 
and encouraging what is good;—who but the 
sage could have compiled it as it is?”’ 

Par. 6. The Chuen says:—‘ When the mar- 
quis of Wei was ill, he made K‘ung Ch‘ing-tsze 
and Ning Hwuy-tsze appoint K‘an, his son by 
King Sze, to be his successor. On his death 
in winter, in the 10th month, his wife, the lady 
Kéang, after she had done her weeping and 
lamentation, saw that K‘an wore no appearance 
of sadness. She would not so much as drink, 
but sighed and said, ‘“‘ This fellow will not only 
prove the ruin of the State of Wei, but he will 
begin with me, his father’s relict. Alas! Heav- 

| en is afflicting the State of Wei, and I could 
| not bring it about that Chuen [A brother of 

K‘an] should preside over its altars!” When 
| the great officers heard that she thus expressed 
| herself, they were all filled with dread. After 

: this Sun Wian-tsze would not venture to leave 

: his articles of value in the capital, but deposited 
| them all in Ts‘eih, and cultivated assiduously 
| the friendship of the great officers of Tsin.’ 


Fifteenth year. 
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6 In summer, in the sixth month, Koo, duke of Sung, died. 


7 The viscount of T's‘oo invaded Ch‘ing. 
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g put to death its great 
‘oo 


of Ts‘aou, Ch‘ing the heir-son of Sung, Kwoh Tso of 
Yu Shih of Sung fled to Ts 


Ts‘e, and an officer of Choo, when they made a covenant 


together in Ts‘eih. 
4 The marquis of Tsin seized the earl of Ts‘aou, and deliver- 


second month, there was the burial of duke Tin 
of Tsin, the marquis of Wei, the earl of Ch 


Tsin he returned to Sung. Sun 


ed him at the capital. 
5 The duke arrived from the meeting [at Ts‘ 
officer Shan. 


duke Kung of Sung. 
9 Hwa Yuen of Sung left the State and fled to Tsin. From 


1 In the ee fifteenth year, in eee in the king’ 
2 In the third month, on Yih-sze, Chung Yin 

3 On Kwei-ch‘ow, the duke had a meeting with the mar 

8 In antumn, in the eighth month, there was the burial of 
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10 In winter, in the eleventh month, Shuh-sun K‘éaou-joo 
joined Sze Séeh of Tsin, Kaou Woo-k‘éw of Ts‘e, Hwa 
Yuen of Sung, Sun Lin-foo of Wei, the Kung-tsze 
Ts‘éw of Ch‘ing, and an officer of Choo, in having a 
meeting with Woo at Chung-le. 

11 Heu removed its capital to Sheh. 


Par. 2. This Chung Ying-ts‘e was a difft. | ther; see on XIII. 6] to the king, and have him 


person from the Kung-sun Ying-ts‘e of VIII. 3, 
and other places. They were both duke’s grand- 
sons; but the latter was a grandson of duke 


Wan, the former of duke Chwang. The At 


in the text has occasioned the commentators 
endless and needless difficulty. The death of 
duke Chwang’s son, Suy, appears in VII. viii. 3 
as the death of Chung Suy, from which it seemed 
a plain inference that duke Seuen had given 
him, on the news of his death, the surname or 


clan-name of Ath; and here accordingly his son 
Ying-tsze is so surnamed. Kung-yang, how- 
ever, thought that Ying-ts‘e was the first 


to get the surname of Chung. He was not 
the oldest son of Suy;—the oldest son was 


Kung-sun Kwei-foo of VIL. xviii. 6, etal. From 


the Chuen on VII. xviii. 8, we learned that the 
other great families of Loo combined, on the 


death of duke Seuen, against the Chung or Tung- 
mun family, and Kwei-foo, the Head of it, fled 


to Ts‘e. Kung-yang says that the people of 


Loo, grieved that Kwei-foo should be left with- 
out a representative in the State, obtained from 
duke Ch‘ing the recognition of his brother Ying- 
ts‘e as such. He then became his brother’s 
successor, and virtually his son, and their father 
became his (Ying-tse’s) grand-father; and so 
by a rule of surnames, , Which was Suy’s de- 
signation, became his surname! This view is 
followed by Too Yu and many others, while 
Maou rejects it with great scorn, ridiculing the 
idea of Ying-ts‘e’s being at once the son and the 
grandson of the Kung-tsze Suy. 


Farr, 3,4. In par. 4, for the single it Kung- 


yang has fat . Ts‘eih,—see VI.i.9. As 


the death of the duke of Sung appears in the 
6th par., we may presume that he was ill at the 
time of this meeting, and that therefore his son 
attended it in his room. ‘Tso-she says that the 
object of the meeting was ‘to punish duke 
Ch‘ing of Ts‘aou [See his crime in the Chuen 
on XIII.4]}.”2. Tsin, which would call the meet- 
ing, must have concealed this from Ch‘ing. 
Tso then gives a very doubtful canon to explain 


its being said that the marquis of Tsin FB 


), and not the people of Tsin FP A 


seized the culprit, saying that when a ruler has 
dealt with his people without aay regard to 
what was right, and the States punish and seize 
him, then we read that ‘the people of such and 
such a State seized him,’ but if his wickedness 
has not extended to his people, it is said, ‘the 
ruler of such and such a State seizes him.’ 
Léw Chang has sufficiently exploded this clumsy 
rule. Tso adds from his tablets:—‘ The princes 


wished to introduce I'sze-tsang [the earl’s bro- | 






appointed carl, but he refused, saying, “It is 
contained in books of an earlier time, that a 
sage is equal to the duties of all positions; that 
a man of the second class maintains the duty of 
his position; and that one of the lowest class 
fails in the duty of his. It is not my position 
to be ruler. Although I cannot attain to the 
sage, dare I fail to maintain [what is my du- 
ey?” He then withdrew secretly, and fled to 
ung.’ 

Par. 6. Tso says:—‘In summer, in the 6th 
month, duke Kung of Sung died. 

Par. 7. The Chuen says:—‘ Ts‘oo being about 
to send an expedition to the north, Tsze-nang 
[the Kung-tsze Ch‘ing, son of king Chwang] 
said, “Is it not improper thus to violate the 
covenant, which we made so recently with 
Tsin?” Tsze-fan replied, “When we can gain 
an advantage over our enemies, we must ad- 
vance, without any consideration of covenants.” 
Shuh-she of Shin was then old and living in 
Shin. When he heard of Tsze-fan’s speech, he 
said, “'Tsze-fan will certainly not escape an 
evil end. Good faith is seen in the maintenance 
of propriety, and propriety is a protection to 
the person. Ifa man put away both good faith 
and propriety, though he wish to avoid an evil 
end, can he do so?” 

‘The viscount made an inroad into Ch‘ing as 
far as Paou-suy, and then went on to overrun 
Wei, as far as Show-che, [while, in the mean- 
time], T'sze-han of Ch‘ing made an inroad into 
Ts‘oo, and took Sin-shih. Iwan Woo-tsze wish- 
ed to repay Ts‘oo [for this expedition], but Han 
Héen-tsze said, ‘You need not do so. Let the 
king go on, aggravating his offences, till the 
people revolt from him. Without the people, 
who will fight for him ?”’ 

Parr. 8,9. The Chuen says:—‘In autumn, 
in the 8th month, there was the burial of duke 
Kung of Sung. At this time Hwa Yuen was 
master of the Right, and Yu Shih master of the 
Left; Tang Tsih was minister of War; Hwa 
He, minister of Instruction; Kung-sun Sze, 
minister of Works; Héang Wei-jin, grand 
minister of Crime, and Lin Choo, the assistant 
minister; Héang Tae, the grand administrator, 
and Yu Foo, the assistant. Tang Tsih, seeing 
the weakness of the ducal House, killed duke 
[Win’s] son, Fei, on which Hwa Yuen said, “I 
am master of the Right. It belongs to me as 
such to inculcate the duties between ruler and 
ministers. When the ducal House is now thus 
humbled, if I cannot deal with the wrong, my 
crime will be great. I am unable to discharge 
the duties of my office, and dare I rely on the 
favour [of the duke]?” With this, he left the 
State, and fied to Tsin. 

‘The two Hwa were descended from duke 
Tae; the minister of Works from duke Chwang; 
and the other six ministers were all sprung from 
duke Hwan. Yu Shih was going to stop Hwa 
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Yuen, when Yu Foo said, “If the master of the 
Right return, he is sure to set about punishing, and 
the clan of Hwan will perish.” Yu Shih said, “If 
the master of the Right get to return, although we 
should allow him to punish, he will certainly not 
dare todo so. His services, moreover, have been 
many and great, so that the people of the State 
are all with him. Ifhe do not return, I am afraid 
that the Hwans will not be allowed to maintain 
their sacrifices in Sung. Should he set about 
punishing, there is [Héang] Seuh. It is only a 
small portion of the Hwans that will perish.” 
{On this] Yu Shih went himself and stopped 

wa Yuen at the Ho. Yuen said that he must 
be allowed to punish, and when this was grant- 
ed, he returned, and made Hwa He and Kung- 
sun Sze lead the people to attack the Tang 
family, when they put to death Tsze-shan 
[Tang Tsih]. When it is said in the text that 
“ Sung put to death its great officer Shan,” the 
style intimates that he was rebelling against the 
ducal House of which he was a scion. 

‘(After this], Yu Shih, Héang Wei-jin, Lin 
Choo, Héang Tae, and Yu Foo, went out [from 
the capital] and halted near the Suy. Hwa 
Yuen sent to stop them, but they refused to 
stop. In winter, in the 10th month, he went to 
them himself, but returned with the like result. 
Yu Foo said, “If we do not now [immediately] 
follow him, we shall not be able to enter [the 
capital] again. His glances were rapid and his 
words also;—his purposes towards us were 
hostile, as if he would not receive us again. He 
will now be driving off rapidly.” They ascend- 
ed a mound and saw [that Yuen was doing so], 
on which they took to their chariots, and 
hurried after him. The waters of the Suy, 
however, had been let out on the country, the 
gates of the city were shut, and the parapets 
were manned. The master of the Left, the two 
ministers of Crime, and the two administrators, 
were obliged to flee to Ts‘oo. Yuen then ap- 
pointed Héang Seuh master of the Left, Laou 


Tso minister of War, and Yoh E minister of 
Crime, thus quieting the people.’ 


Kung and Kuh give a RX H aK KF Uy 


ind ae fii Ay Hi ip ae as distinct para- 
graphs. The integrity of the whole of the para- 


graph, indeed, has been called in question. The 
text says that Hwa Yuen had fled to Tsin and 
that he returned to Sung from Tsin, whereas, 
acc. to the Chuen, he was brought back to Sung 
before he reached Tsin. The double occurrence 


of Re ie FU and the use of Re five times 


in so short a space, certainly look suspicious. 
See Maou in loc. 

{The Chuen adds here about Tsin:—‘The 
three Kéoh [Ch‘ow, Che, and E] of Tsin injured 
Pih-tsung slandering him and procuring his 
death, and also that of Lwan Fuh-ke, on which 
[Tsung’s] son Pih Chow-le fled to Ts‘oo. Han 
Héen-tsze said, “Those Kéoh will not escape 
an evilend! Good men are appointed for gov- 
ernment by Heaven and Earth. If destroying 
in this way one and another of them be not 
sufficient to ruin those who do so, what [greater 
offence] is to be waited for?” Whenever Pih- 
tsung went to court, his wife had been accus- 
tomed to say to him, “ Thieves are angry with 
the master [they want to rob], and the pecple 
hate their superiors. You are fond of straight- 
forward speaking, but it will bring you into 
difficulties.” 7] 

Par. 10. Chung-le belonged to Ts‘oo,—in the 
pres. dis. of Fung-yang, dep. Fung-yang, Gan- 
hwuy. ‘This,’ says Tso, ‘ was the first instance 
of communication between the States of the 
north and Woo.’ 

Par. 11. Sheh,—see Analects, VII. xviii. The 
Chuen says:—‘ Duke Ling of Heu, dreading the 
[constant] pressure of Ch‘ing, asked leave of 
Ts‘oo to remove its capital [into its territory]. 
Accordingly, on Sin-ch‘ow, the Kung-tsze Shin 
of Ts‘oo removed Heu’s chief city to Sheh.’ 
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Year XVI. 
9 The duke arrived from the meeting. 

10 The duke went to join the viscount of Yin, the marquis 
of Tsin, Kwoh Tso of Ts‘e, and an officer of Choo, in 
invading Ching. 

11 The earl of Ts‘aou returned from the capital. 

12 Inthe ninth month, the people of Tsin seized Ke-sun 
Hing-foo, and lodged him in T‘éaou-k‘éw. 

13 In winter, in the tenth month, on Yil-hae, Shuh-sun 
K‘éaou-joo fled to Ts‘e. 

14 In the twelfth month, on Yih-ch‘ow, Ke-sun Haing-foo 
and Kéoh Ch‘ow of Tsin made a covenant in Hoo. 

15 The duke arrived from the meeting. 

16 


On Yih-yéw we put to death the duke’s half-brother, 
Yen. 
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In the [duke’s] sixteenth year, in spring, in the king’s 
first month, it rained, and the trees became encrusted 
with ice. 


In summer, in the fourth month, on Sin-we, the viscount 
of T'ang died. 

Duke [Muh’s] son, He, of Ch‘ing led a force, and made 

"an inroad into Sung. 

In the sixth month, on Ping-yin, the first day of the 
moon, the sun was eclipsed. 

The marquis o{ Tsin sent Lwan Yin to Loo, to ask the 
assistance of an army. 

On Kéah-woo, the last day of the moon, the marquis of 
Tsin fought with the viscount of Ts‘oo and the earl 
of Ch‘ing at Yen-ling, when the viscount of Ts‘oo and 
the army of Ch‘ing received a great defeat. 

Ts‘oo put to death its great officer, the Kung-tsze Tsih. 

In autumn, the duke [went to have] a meeting with the 
marquis of Tsin, the marquis of Ts‘e, the marquis of 
Wei, Hwa Yuen of Sung, and an officer of Choo, in 
Sha-suy; [but the marquis of Tsin] would not see him. 
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Par. 1. The critics bring all their powers of 
interpretation into the field to find the moral 
and political significance of this phenomenon in 
the State of Loo and of the kingdom generally; 
—very needlessly. We have simply the record 
of a striking fact;—it had rained heavily, and 
immediately after came a severe frost, so that 
the ice lay on and hung from the trees. Kung 
and Kuh both explain the text by saying, 


eS] ity K UK, ‘There was rain, and the 


trees became all over ice.’ 

[The Chuen adds here:—‘In spring, the vis- 
count of Ts‘oo sent the Kung-tsze Chiing from 
Woo-shing to seek for peace with Ch‘ing by the 
offer of the lands of Joo-yin. [On this], Ch‘ing 
revolted from Tsin, and T'sze-sze went to the 
viscount, and made a covenant in Woo-shing.’] 

Par. 2. Tso tells us this was duke Wan 


(Al ZR». He had held T‘ting 10 years, and 
was succeeded by his son Yuen ( ii ),—duke 
Ch‘ing OK Br». 


Par. 3. The Chuen says:—‘Tsze-han of 
Ch‘ing invaded Sung, and was defeated at Choh- 
pe by Tséang T’s‘oo and Yoh Keu. [The con- 
querors then] retired and halted at Foo-keu, 
where they were not on their guard. The men 
of Ch‘ing [consequently] overthrew and defeated 
them at Choh-ling, taking both the leaders ;— 
as Sung had been relying on its previous victory.’ 

The above attack by Ching on Sung was 
probably at the instigation of Ts‘oo. The re- 
turn for ii was not long in coming, for the 
Chuen adds:—‘The marquis of Wei invaded 
Ch‘ing, and advanced as far as Ming-yen;—in 
behalf of Tsin.’ 

Par. 4, This eclipse, visible at noon, took 
place on the lst May, B.C. 574. 

Par. 5. The Chuen says:—‘ The marquis of 
Tsin was going to invade Ch‘ing. Fan Wan- 
tsze said, “‘‘I'o satisfy my desires, all the States 
would revolt from Tsin, and then Tsin might 
be satisfied [Wan-tsze saw great evils in Tsin 
itself, which hc thought could only be kept in 
check by apprehensions from without, and their 
removal was necessary in his view to the pros- 
perity ofthe State]. Ifonly Ch‘ing revolt from it, 





the sorrow of Tsin will not have to be waited for 
long.” Lwan Woo-tsze said, “ We must not inmy 
time lose the States. We must invade Ch‘ing.” 
On this the armies were called out. Iwan Shoo 
commanded that of the centre, with Sze Séeh as 
assistant; Kéoh E the lst army, with Seun Yen 
as assistant; Han Keueh, the 3d; Kéoh Che 
acted as assistant-commander of the new army, 
Seun Ying remaining aud keeping guard in 
Tsin. Kéoh Ch‘ow went to Wei, and then on 
to Ts‘e, to ask the assistance of their armies. 
Lwan Yin came to Loo to ask the aid of an 
army from it. Mang Héen-teze said, “He will 
be victorious.” ’ 

Par. 6. Yen-ling was in Ch‘ing. The name 
remains in the dis. so called, in the dep. of K‘ae- 
fung. There had been a State of Yen, which 
was extinguished and incorporated with Ch‘ing 
by duke Woo. 

The Chuen says:—‘ On Mow-yin, the armies 
of Tsin commenced their march; and Ch‘ing, 
hearing of their approach, sent word to Ts‘oo, 
Yaou Kow-urh going with the messenger. The 
viscount of ‘I's‘ou marched to the relief of Ch‘ing. 
The minister of War [T'sze-fan] commanded the 
army of the centre; the chief minister [T'sze- 
ch‘ung] commanded on the left, and Tsze-sin, 
minister of the Right, on the right. As they 
passed by Shin, ‘Tsze-fan entered the city, to 
see Shin Shuh-she [see on XV.7], and asked 
him what he thought of the expedition. The 
other replied, ‘‘ Virtuous goodness, punishments, 
religion, righteousness, propricty, and goed faith, 
all are the appliances of war. Virtuous good- 
ness appears in the exercise of kindness; punish- 
ment in the correction of what is wrong, religion 
in the service of the Spirits; righteousness in 
the establishment of what is beneficial; proprie- 
ty in doing things at the proper times; and good 
faith in the watchful keeping of everything. 
[When these things obtain], the people live well 
off, and their virtue is correct; all movements 
are with advantage, and affairs are rightly 
ordered; the seasons are all accorded with, anl 
everything is prosperous; harmony prevails be- 
tween superiors and inferiors; all movements 
are made without insubordinate opposition; 
whatever the superiors require is responded to; 
everyone knows his duty. Hence it is said in 
the ede (She, [V.i. [i] X.), 
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‘Thou didst establish [and nourish] the 
multitudes of our people,— 
The immense gift of thy goodness.’ 


In consequence of this, [in that ancient time], the 
Spirits sent down their blessing, and the seasons 
all passed without calamity or injury. The 
wants of the people were abundantly supplied, 
and with consenting harmony they rec:ived the 
orders of their superiors. They all did their 
utmost to obey those orders, and would devote 
themselves to death to supply the places of any 
that were lacking. This was the way to secure 
victory in battle. But now [the government of] 
Ts‘oo abandons the people in the State itself, 
and it breaks off its friendships with other 
States; it irreligiously violates its covenants, 
and eats its words; it moves in the season when 
it ought not to do so, and wearies its people to 
gratify [its ambition]. The people have lost their 
confidence in its good faith; let them advance 
or retire, they will be held guilty. When men 
are thus anxious about what will come to them, 
who will be prepared to go to the death? Do 
you, Sir, do your utmost, but I shall not see you 
again.” Yavu Kow-urh returned [to Ch‘ing] 
before the messenger, and Tsze-sze asked him 
[about the army of Ts‘oo]. He replied, “Its 
march is rapid, and it passes through danger- 
ous passes without order. The rapidity of its 
march leads to the want of proper thought, and 
its neglect of order disorganizes its ranks. With- 
out thought and with its ranks disordered, how 
ean it fight? Iam afraid that Ts‘oo will be of 
no use to us.” 

‘In the 5th month, the army of Tsin crossed the 
Ho, and heard of the approach of that of Ts‘oo. 
Fan Win-tsze wished that they should return, and 
said, “‘ lf we make as if we were avoiding Ts‘oo, it 
may lighten [our own] sorrow. We cannot unite 
the States in allegiance to Tsin. Let us leave that 
to some one who can unite and hold them all. 
If we, the ministers of Tsin, can harmoniously 
serve our ruler, we may be well content.” Woo- 
tsze refused to take this counsel; and in the 6th 
month, Tsin and Ts‘oo met at Yen-ling. [Then] 
Fan Wan-tsze did not want to fight, but Kéoh 
Che said to him, “At the battle of Han [See 
V.xv.13], duke Hwuy could not marshal his 
troops; at the battle of Ke [See V. xxxiii. 8], 
Séen Chin [died, and} could not return with an 
account of his commission; at the battle of Peih 
[See VIE. xii.3], Seun Pih could not return by 
the way he had advanced. These battles were 
all to the disgrace of Tsin;—you, Sir, are your- 
self acquainted with the history of our former 
rulers. If we now avoid Ts‘oo, it will be an 
additional disgrace.” Wa4n-tsze replied, “There 
was reason for the frequent battles of our former 
rulers. [In their times], Ts‘in, the Teih, Ts‘e, 
and Ts‘oo were all powerful enemies; and if 
they had not exerted their strength, their de- 
scendants would have been reduced to weakness. 
But now three of those strong ones have sub- 
mitted, and we have only to cope with Ts‘oo. 
It is only a sage ruler who can safely be without 
trouble either from abroad or within his State. 
Excepting under a sage ruler, when there is 
quietness abroad, sorrow is sure to spring up at 
home; why should we not leave Ts‘oo to be an 
occasion of apprehension to us from abroad ?” 

‘On Kéah-woo, the last day of the month, the 
army of Ts‘oo came close up to that of T'sin, | 





and drew up in order of battle. The officers of 
Tsin were perplexed by this movement, when 
Fan K‘ae [A lad, son of Wan-tsze] ran forward, 
and said, “Stop up the wells, and level the 
cooking places, marshal the army within the 
encampment, and make room for the heads of 
the columns to issue. Between Tsin and Ts‘oo 
victory must be the gift of Heaven;—what 
necessity is there for being perplexed?” Wan- 
tsze took a lance and chased [his son], saying, 
“The preservation or ruin of the State depends 
on Heaven; what does a boy like you know?” 
Lwan Shoo said, “The army of Ts‘oo is full 
of levity. Let us keep firm within our en- 
trenchments, and in 3 days it will be sure to 
withdraw. If we then attack it, we shall get 
the victory.” Kéoh Che said, “ Ts‘oo affords us 
six advantages, which should not be lost:—the 
two ministers [commanding it] hate each other; 
the king’s soldiers are old; the army of Ch‘ing 
is marshalled, but not in good order; the wild 
tribes of the south are there, but their forces 
are not marshalled; the army of T’s‘oo has been 
marshalled without regard to its being the last 
day of the month; there was a clamour during 
the marshalling, and there is still more now 
that it is effected, each man looking behind him, 
without any heart for fighting. The old soldiers 
cannot be good; and with them to violate the 
day which Heaven requires men to stand in 
awe on,—we shall surely conquer.” 

‘The viscount of Ts‘oo got up on a carriage 
with a look-out on it to survey the army of 
Tsin; and T'sze-ch‘ung sent the grand-adminis- 
trator, Pih Chow-le [See the Chuen after p.9 
of last year] to wait behind him. The king said, 
“There are men running to the left and to the 
right. What does that mean?” “They are 
calling the officers,” replied Chow-le. “They 
are all collected in the army of the centre.” 
‘“‘They are met to take counsel.” “They are 
pitching a tent.” “It is reverently to divine 
before the Spirit-tablets of Tsin’s former rulers,” 
“They are removing the tent.” “The com- 
mands of the marquis are about to be given 
forth.” “There is a great clamour, and there 
are clouds of dust.” “They are shutting up 
the wells and levelling the cooking places in 
order to form their ranks.” “They had mounted 
their carriages, and now the men on the left and 
right descend, with their weapons in their 
hands.” “Tt is to hear the speech of the gen- 
eral.” “Willthey fight?” “I cannot yet tell.” 
“They had [again] mounted their carriages, 
and [again] those on the left and right descend.” 
“It is to pray in reference to the battle.” 
Chow-le [also] told the king about the mar- 
quis’s own men. 

‘[At the same time], Méaou Fun-hwang [A 
fugitive from Ts‘oo, a son of Tow Tséaou; see the 
Chuen after VII. iv. 6], was by the side of the 
marquis of Tsin, and told him about the king’s 
own men. On both sides [the armies] said, 
“There is an officer of our State [with the ene- 
my], and their number is great, not to be re- 
sisted.” Méaou Fun-hwang said to the marquis, 
“The best soldiers of Ts‘oo are in the army of 
the centre, which is made up of clans descended 
from the kings of Ts‘oo. Divide your best 
soldiers and attack the left and right armies of 
Ts‘oo, and then bring all your three armies to- 
gether against the king’s men; in this way you 
will inflict on Ts‘oo a great defeat.” The mar- 
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quis consulted the milfoil about it when the di- ; not dare to kneel in acknowledgment of your 


viner said, ‘“‘The result is fortunate. The 
diagram found is fuk (S=), which indicates 
that the southern State is reduced to extremi- 
ty; its great king is shot, and hit in his eye. 
If this,—the State reduced to extremity and its 
king wounded—does not intimate defeat, what 
would you wait for?” 

‘The marquis accordingly [determined to fight]. 
In front of his entrenchments there was a slough, 
and to avoid it the chariots separated, some 
going to the left, and some to the right. E of 
Poo (Kéoh E) was charioteer to the marquis, and 
Lwan K‘éen was spearman on the right. P‘aing 
Ming drove king Kung of Ts‘oo, with P‘wan 
Tang on the right. Shih Show drove duke 
Ching of Ch‘ing, with T‘ang Kow on the right. 
Lwan [Woo-tsze] and Fan [Wd4n-tsze], with 
their clansmen, advanced on either side of the 
marquis, whose carriage sank in the slough. 
Lwan Shoo came to take him into his, but K‘éen 
said, “‘ Retire, Shoo. You have the great charge 
from the State, and how can you take it on you 
{to abandon it for another]? Moreover, to 
encroach on fhe office of another is presumption ; 
to abandon your own office is an act of disrespect; 
to leave your own game is treachery. Here are 
three offences, which you must not incur.” 
{With these words] he dragged [the carriage of] 
the marquis out of the slough. 

‘On Kwei-sze, Tang, [the sonj of P‘wan Wang 
and Yang Yéw-ke had set buff-coats and shot at 
them, their arrows going through seven at once. 
[The spectators] took [the proof of their skill 
and strength] to show it to the king, saying, 
“Since you have two officers like these, you 
need not be anxious about the battle.” The 
king, however, was angry, and said [to the 
archers], “ You are a great disgrace to the State. 
To-morrow morning, your archery will be found 
the art that will cause your death.” 

‘E of Leu [Wei E] dreamt that he discharged 
an arrow at the moon, and hit it, but that, on 
retiring, he got into the mire. An interpreter 
told him, “[Princes of] the surname Ke are 
represented by the sun; those of other surnames, 
by the moon. Your dream must respect the 
king of ‘Ts‘oo,—you shall shoot and hit him; 
but the getting into the mire, as you retired, 
shows that you will also die.” In the battle, 
accordingly, E shot king Kung in theeye. The 
king called for Yang Yéw-ke, and gave him two 
arrows, that he might shoot Leu E. [The first] 
hit him in the neck, so that he fell dead on his 
quiver, and Yéw-ke returned the other arrow, 
and reported the execution of his commission. 

‘Kéoh Che three times met the viscount’s 
soldiers; and whenever he saw the viscount, he 
dismounted from his chariot, took off his helmet, 
andranlikethe wind. ‘lhe viscount sent Séang, 
minister of Works, to salute him, and present 
him with a bow, saying, “In a time of so much 
business and excitement as the present, that 
man with the gaiters of red leather shows him- 
self a superior man. [Say that] I am afraid 
lest, running as he does when he recognizes me, 
he should hurt himself.” When Kéoh Che saw 
the stranger, he took off his helmet, received his 
message, and then said, ‘“‘I, Che, the minister of 
another State, following my ruler to the wars, 
by the powerful influence of your ruler find 
myself among the buffcoats and helmets. I do 








message, but I venture to say how the con- 
descension of it from your ruler makes me feel 
not at ease. In consequence of present circum- 
stances, I will venture with my hands to the 
ground to salute his messenger.” And thus he 
saluted the messenger three times, and then with- 
drew. 

‘Han Kéueh of Tsin was pursuing the earl of 
Ch‘ing, when his charioteer, Too Hwin-lo, said to 
him, “ Let us make haste after him. His driver 
often looks round, and has not his mind upon his 
horses. He can be overtaken.” Han Keueh, 
however, said, “I ought not a second time to 
disgrace the ruler of a State [See the account 
of the battle of Gan in the 2d year];” and de- 
sisted from the pursuit. 

‘Kéoh Che [then] pursued the earl, and the 
spearman on his right, Fuh Han-hoo, said to 
him, “ Let some runners get before and intercept 
him, and I will get into his chariot from behind, 
capture him, and descend.” Kéoh Che said, 
‘He who injures the ruler of a State gets pun- 
ished ;” and also gave up the pursuit. Shih 
Show [The earl’s charioteer; see above] then 
said, ‘it was only because duke E of Wei would 
not take down his flag, that he was defeated at 
Yung [See on IV.ii.7. The present passage 
Shows that we should there read 2f EE 7 * 
and he put the earl’s flag into the quiver. ‘Tan 
Kow [the spearman] said to Shih Show, “ You 
are by our ruler’s side. Our defeat is great. I 
am not so important as you. Do you make your 
escape with the earl, and let me remain here.” 
And there he died. 

‘The army of Ts‘oo drew near to a dangerous 
pass, and Shuh-shan Jen said to Yang Yéw-ke, 
“‘ Notwithstanding the king’s command, it being 
for the State, you must shoot.” Yéw-ke shot 
two arrows, each of which killed its man. Shuh- 
shan Jen seized a man, and hurled him against 
the cross bar in front of his chariot which was 
broken by the force; and the army of Tsin, 
[seeing such archery and such strength], stop- 
ped its pursuit, having made a prisoner of Fei, 


; a son of the viscount of Ts‘oo. 


‘Lwan K‘éen, seeing the flag of Tsze-ch‘ung, 
made a request to the marquis, saying, “The 
people of Ts‘vo say that flag is the signal flag of 
Tsze-ch‘ung. That then is Tsze-ch‘ung. For- 
merly, when I was sent ona mission to Ts‘oo, he 
asked me in what the valour of T'sin was seen. 
I told him it was seen in our love of orderly 
arrangement, and when he asked in what be- 
sides, I said, in our love of being leisurely. Now 
his State and ours have engaged in battle, with- 
out any messenger having gone from us ;—that 
is not what can be called orderly arrangement. 
And if in the time of action I eat my words, 
that cannot be called acting leisurely. Allow 
me to send a drink to him.” The marquis 
granted the request, and K‘éen then sent a 
messenger with a vessel of spirits to Tsze- 
ch‘ung, and to say for him self, ‘‘My ruler, 
through want of other officers, has employed me 
to be in attendance on him with my spear, so 
that I cannot in person dispense bounty to your 
followers, and have sent So-and-So with a drink 
to you in my room.” Tsze-ch‘ung said, “This 
must be in consequence of what he said to me 
in ‘T's‘00;—do I not remember his words?” He 
then received the vessel and drank, let the 
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messenger go, and resumed the beating of his 
drum. 

‘It was morning when the fighting began, 
and when the stars appeared, it was not over. 
Tsze-fan ordered the officers of the army to ex- 
amine the wounded, to supply from the reserves 
the place of those who had fallen, to repair the 
buff-coats and weapons, to inspect the chariots 
and horses, and that all should take a meal at 
cock-crow, so as to be ready for orders. On the 
side of Tsin they were troubled about these 
arrangements, and Méaou Fun-hwang went 
round the host, saying, “Review the reserves, 
and supply the place of the fallen; feed your 
horses and sharpen your weapons; maintain the 
same array, and strengthen your ranks; take a 
meal in your tents, and repeat your prayers ;— 
to-morrow we will resume the engagement.” At 
the same time they let go some of their prisoners. 

‘When the king heard this, he called Tsze- 
fan to him to consult, but T'sze-fan’s servant, 
Kuh-yang, had supplied him with spirits till he 
was now drunk, and not able to see. The king 
said, “‘Heaven is defeating Ts‘oo. We must 
not remain here.” He withdrew accordingly 
during the night, and Tsin entered the camp of 
Ts‘oo, and found grain in it sufficient for three 
days. Fan Wan-tsze stood before the marquis’s 
horses, and said, “ With your lordship so young, 
and your officers so wanting in ability, however 
did we attain to this? Let your ‘lordship be- 
ware [of being lifted up]. It is said in one of 
the Books of Chow (Shoo, V.ix, 23) that ‘the 
appointments of Heaven are not constant,’ in- 
dicating that it is virtue [which secures them].” 

Par.7. See on V.xxviii.6. The remarks 
made there on Tih-shin’s death are applicable 
here to that of Tsze-fan. He is called the 
Kung-tsze, being a son of duke Muh. The 
Chuen says:—‘ The army of T's‘co returned, and 
when it had got as far as Héa, the king sent a 
messenger to Tsze-fan saying, “‘ When a former 
great officer of our State [Tih-shin] caused the 
overthrow of his army, the ruler was not present. 
De not consider [the present disaster] as your 
fault;—the guilt of it belongs tome.” Tsze-fan 
bowed twice, with his head to the ground, and 
said, “ The king grants me death, and I will die 
without shrinking from it. My soldiers did 
really flee, and I feel that the guilt is mine.” 
[At the same time], Tsze-ch‘ung sent a message 
to Tsze-fan, saying, “ You have heard the case 
of him who formerly lost his army; why should 
you not consider and act accordingly?” He 
replied, ‘“‘Though there had not been such a 
case, dare I do anything but approve of your 
command [thus conveyed]? Having lost our 
ruler’s army, dare I forget to die?” ‘Ihe king 
sent to stop him from his purpose, but, before 
the messenger arrived, he had died [by his own 
hand].’ 

Par. 8. Sha-suy was in Sung,—6 /e to the 
west of the pres. dis. city of Ning-ling (ipa [E, 


dep. Kwei-tih, Ho-nan. If we translate ‘ by 
‘had a meeting,’ as in other cases, then the 
beginning and ending of the par. would not 
agree. The duke was disgraced, say the critics, 
by the marquis of Tsin; and if there had been 
reason for the disgrace, then Confucius would 
have concealed it, as his duty to his native State 
required him to do. But as in this case Loo 





i was in the right and Tsin in the wrong, the text 
does not shrink from intimating the disgrace! 
It must be confessed that the disgrace is in- 
timated in a very indefinite manner. 

The Chuen says :—‘On the day of the battle, 
Kwoh Tso and Kaou Woo-k‘éw of Ts‘e reached 
the army [ot Tsin]; the marquis of Wei com- 
menced his march [to join it] from his capital; 
and the duke proceeded from Hwae-t‘uy. Seuen- 
pih [Shuh-sun K‘éaou-joo] had an intrigue with 
Muh Kéang [the duke’s mother |, and wanted to 
make away with Ke and Mang [Ke-sun Hang- 
foo or Ke Wan-tsze, and Mang Héen-tsze or 
Chung-sun Méeh] and appropriate their pro- 
perty. When the duke was commencing his 
march, Muh Kéang escorted him, and urged 
him to drive out those two ministers; but he 
represented to her his difficulties with T'sin, and 
begged [that the matter might be in abeyance] 
till his return, when he would hear her com- 
mands. She was angry; and the duke’s two 
half brothers Yen and Ts‘oo [just then] hurry- 
ing past, she pointed to them, and said, “If you 
refuse, either of these may be our ruler.” The 
duke waited at Hwae-t‘uy, renewing his orders 
for a careful watch to be maintained in the pa- 
lace, and appointed officers to guard [the city]. 
After this he marched, but the delay made him 
too late [for the battle]. He had appointed 
Ming Héen-tsze to keep guard in the palace. 

‘The mecting in autumn at Sha-suy was to take 
measures for the invasion of Ch‘ing. Seuen-pih 
sent information to Kéoh Ch‘ow that the duke 
had waited in Hwae-t‘uy, till he should see which 
side conquered. [Now] Kéoh Ch‘ow command- 
ed the new army, and was president of [his 
branch of ] the ducal relatives, with the manage- 
ment of the States of the east. He took bribes 
from Seuen-pih, and accused the duke to the 
marquis of T’sin, who consequently refused to 
see him.’ 

Par. 9. [The Chuen appends here:—‘The 
people of T's‘aou made a petition to Tsin, saying, 
“Since our last ruler, duke Seuen, left the 
world, our people have been saying, ‘ How is it 
that our sorrows do not ever come to an end ?’ 
And now you have further punished our present 
ruler, so as to send into exile his brother [See 
on XV. pp.3,4], the guardian of the altars of 
Ts‘aou [See on p. of last year]? Thus you are 
greatly destroying Ts‘aou. Is it not because 
our former ruler was chargeable with offences? 
If [our present one] be guilty, yet he had taken 
his place in an assembly [of the States]. Your 
lordship is chief and leader of the States, be- 
cause the punishments you have inflicted have 
not been contrary to virtue;—how is it that 
your dealings with our poor State should be the 
single exception to this? We venture thus 
privately to set forth our case.” ’} 

Par. 10. The viscount of Yin was a noble 


and minister of the royal court, his city of Yin 
being, probably, in the pres. dis. of E-yang 
( af FB, dep. of Ho-nan. That Tsin should 


call out a minister of Chow to accompany it in 
the invasion of another State shows how low 
the royal authority was now reduced. 

The Chuen says:—‘In the 7th month, the 
duke joined duke Woo of Yin and the States in 
an invasion of Ch‘ing. When he was about to 
set out, Muh Kéang laid her commands on him 
in the same way as before, while he also repeat- 
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ed his arrangements for keeping guard, and 
went his way. The armies of the other States 
halted on the west of Ch‘ing, and our army 
halted at Tuh-yang, not daring to pass through 
that State. Tsze-shuh Shing-pih [The Kung-sun 
Ying-ts‘e}] sent Shuh-sunt Paou [brother of 
K‘éaou-joo] to ask a party from the army of Tsin 
to come and meet us, saying he would remain 
without eating, in the borders of Ch‘ing, till it ar- 
rived. When the party did come to meet us, 
Shing-pih had been waiting for it 4 days without 
eating anything; and then he gave food to Paou’s 
messenger [also}, before he ate himself. The 
States then removed [with their forces] to Che- 
t‘éen. Che Woo-tsze (Seun Ying) was acting as 
the assistant-commander of the 3d army; and 
with it and some forces of the States, he made an 
incursion into Ch‘in, as far as Ming-luh. Thence 
he went on into ‘I's‘ae ; and before he returned, 
the States had removed to Ying-shang. There, 
on Mow-woo, Tsze-han of Ch'ing attacked them 
in the night, and the leaders of the armies of 
Sung, Ts‘e, and Wei all got separated from 
them.’ 

Par. 11. The Chuen says:—‘“The people of 
Ts‘aou again begged Tsin [to return to them 
their earl]. The marquis said, “If Tsze-tsang 
return, I will send back your ruler.” Tsze- 
tsang did return [from Sung] [See on p.4 of 
last year], and then the earl returned to Ts‘aou. 
T’sze-tsang surrendered {to his brother] his city 
and his office of minister, and did not leave [his 
house to engage in the public service].’ 

Par. 12. We must understand that Ke-sun 
Hang-foo was in attendance on the duke in the 
invasion of Ch‘ing. T‘éaou-k‘éw was a city of 
Tsin, but its situation is not known. Kung- 


yang has B 7a) Fr- 

The Chuen says:—‘Seuen-pih [K‘éaou-joo] 
sent word to Kéoh Ch‘ow, saying, “Ke and 
Mang are in Loo what Lwan and Fan are in 
Tsin ;—by them is all the action of the govt. 
determined. Now they have consulted together, 
and say, “The govt. of Tsin issues from many 
gates; T'sin is not to be followed. _We had bet- 
ter serve ‘I's‘e or T's‘oo. [In any wise] we can 
only perish; we will not follow Tsin.” If you 
wish to get your will in Loo, let me ask you to 
detain Hang-foo, and put him to death. I will 
[here] cut off Méeh, and serve Tsin with an 
unwavering fidelity. When Loo does not waver 
in its adherence to Tsin, the smaller States are 
sure to agree in their service. If you do not do 
as I request, when he returns, he is sure to 
revolt from you.” In the 9th month, the people 
of ‘Tsin seized and held Ke Wan-tsze in ‘Téaou- 
k‘éw. 

‘The duke, returning [from the expedition], 
waited in Yun, while he sent Tsze-shuh Shing- 
pih to ask Tsin to liberate Ke-sun. Kéoh 
Ch‘ow said to him, “1f you will take off Chung- 
sun Méeh, and we detain [here] Ke-sun Hing- 
foo, I will be more friendly with your State 
than with our own ducal House.” Shing-pih 
replied, “You must have heard all about K‘éaou- 
joo. If you take away Méech and Hang-foo, it 
will be a great casting away of Loo, and will 
involve my ruler in guilt [towards you]. But 
if you will not cast Loo away, but bestow on 
it your favour as a blessing of the duke of 
Chow, so that my ruler can [continue to] serve 
yours, then these two men are the ministers on 
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whom Loo’s altarsdepend. Destroy them in the 
morning, and in the evening Loo is lost to you, 
for it lies near to the States that are hostile to 
you. If it be once lost to you and become 
hostile, how can you remedy such an issue?” 
Kéoh Ch‘ow urged, “I will ask a city for you.” 
The other replied, “I am but an ordinary un- 
derling of Loo; dare I seek to become great 
through your great State? I have received my 
ruler’s order to present to you this request. If 
I obtain it, your gift will be great; what more 
should I seek for ?” 

‘Fan Wan-tsze said to Lwan Woo-tsze, “ Ke- 
sun has been minister to two marquises of Loo, 
yet his concubines have never worn silk, and 
his horses have not fed on grain. If we believe 
the slanderous and bad, and cast away the loyal 
and good, how shall we appear to the States? 
Tsze-shuh Ying-ts‘e has discharged his ruler’s 
conimission without any selfishness. He consult- 
ed for his State, without swerving from his 
purpose; consideration for himself did not make 
him forget his ruler. If we deny his request, 
we shall be abandoning a good man. You ought 
to take measures accordingly.” {On this], they 
agreed to peace with Loo, and liberated Ke-sun.’ 

Par. 13. On the liberation of Ke Win-tsze, 
the scale turned against K‘éaou-joo. The Chuen 
says:—‘In winter, in the 10th month, [the 
people drove] away Shuh-sun K‘éaou-joo, and 
[the great officers] entered into a covenant 
regarding him. He fled to Ts‘e.’ 

Par. 14. The Chuen says:—‘In the 12th 
month, Ke-sun and Kéoh made a covenant in 
Hoo. [Ke-sun] then returned to Loo, and put 
to death the duke’s half brother Yen [see on p. 
8}. [Loo subsequently] called Shuh-sun Paou 
from ‘I's‘e, and made him the representative [of 
the Shuh-sun family];—see in the 2d year of 
next Book.’ Hoo,—see III. xxiii. 10. 

Par. 15. [The Chuen gives here two narra- 
tives:—Ist, ‘Shing Mang-tsze [the mother of 
the marquis of Ts‘e, a daughter of the House of 
Sung; the eldest daughter by a concubine] began 
an intrigue with K*éaou-joo, aud gave him a 
position between that of Kaou and Kwoh. He 
said, however, “I must not be charged with 
such an offence a second time,” and fied to Wei, 
where also his position was between that of its 
ministers.’ 2d, ‘The marquis of Tsin sent Kéoh 
Che to Chow to present the spoils of Ts‘oo; and 
there, in talking with duke Séang of Shen, he 
frequently boasted of his services. The vis- 
count of Shen said to the great officers of the 
court, “Ke of Win [Kéoh Che; see the Chuen 
at the end of the lith year] will come to an 
evilend! His position is below that of seven 
others, and he seeks to hide the merit of those 
above him. When resentments gather round a 
man, there is the root of all disorder. How can 
he who excites many resentments and prepares 
the steps of disorder continue in a high position ? 
One of the Books of Héa (Shoo, IIL. iii. 5) says, 


‘Should resentment be waited for till it 
appears? 
It must be cared for before it is seen;’ 





showing how cautious we should be in small 
things, but now he publishes what must occa- 
sion resentment. Can that end well?”’] 
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In the [duke’s] seventeenth year, Pih-kung Kwoh of 
Wei led a force, and made an incursion into Ch‘ing. 
In summer, the duke joined the viscount of Yin, the 
viscount of Shen, the marquis of Tsin, the marquis 
of I's‘e, the duke of Sung, the marquis of Wei, the 
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earl of Ts‘aou, and an officer of Choo, in invading 


Ch‘ing. 

3 In the sixth month, on Yih-yéw, they made a covenant 
together in Ko-ling. 

4 In autumn, the duke arrived from his meeting [with 
the other princes]. 

5 Kaou Woo-k‘éw of Ts‘e fled to Keu. 

6 


der sacrifice. 


In the ninth month, on Sin-ch‘ow, we offered the bor- 


7 The marquis of Tsin sent Seun Ying to Loo to ask the 
assistance of an army. 

8 In winter, the duke joined the viscount of Shen, the 
marquis of Tsin, the duke of Sung, the marquis of 
Wei, the earl of Ts‘aou, an officer of Ts‘e,- and an 
officer of Choo, in invading Ch‘ing. 

9 In the eleventh month, the duke arrived from the in- 


vasion of Ch‘ing. 


10 On Jin-shin, Kung-sun Ying-ts‘e died in Le-shin. 


11 In the twelfth month, 


rp * 
on Ting-sze, the sun was eclipsed. 


12 Keoh-tseu, viscount of Choo, died. 

13 Tsin put to death its great officers, Kéoh E, Kéoh 
Ch‘ow, and Kéoh Che. 

14 The people of Ts‘oo extinguished Shoo-yung. 


Par. 1. The Chuen says:—‘This year, in 
spring, in the king’s Ist month, Tsze-sze of 
Ch‘ing made an incursion into [the districts of] 
Heu and Hwah in Tsin, when Pih-kung Kwoh 
of Wei, to relieve Tsin, made an incursion into 


Chiing, as far as Kaou-she.’ For 5 Kung- 
yang has ge. Pih-kung Kwoh is also known 


as Pih-kung E-tsze AL, Ee BS F>. Too 


says he was a great-grandson of duke Ch‘ing 
of Wei. Many of the critics insist upon a canon 


here regarding the use of 4# that it is used 


instead of AX when the invasion was made by 


a, State at the command of the larger one whose 
superiority it acknowledged. The canon is with- 
out foundation, and would only mystify tke text. 

Par. 2. See on par. 10 of last year. In VL. 
xiv. 11, et al., we have ‘the earl of Shen;’ here 





*the viscount.’ The title had been reduced. 
The Chuen says:—‘In summer, in the 5th 
month, K‘wan Wan, the eldest son of the earl 
of Ch‘ing, and How Now, became hostages 
in Ts‘oo, and the two Kung-tszes of Ts‘oo, Ch‘ing 
and Yin, came to guard the territory of Ch‘ing. 
The dake joined duke Woo of Yin, duke Séang 
of Shen, and [the forces of] other States, in 
invading Ch‘ing, from He-t‘ung to K‘euh-wei.’ 
{The Chuen introduces here:—‘ When Fan 
Wan-tsze returned from Yen-ling, he made the 
priest of his ancestral temple pray that he might 
die, saying, “‘Ourruler is haughty and extrava- 
gant, and, by this victory over his enemies, Heaven 
is increasing his disease. Troubles will soon arise. 
Let him that loves me curse me, so that I may 


soon die, and not see those troubles ;—that will 
be my happiness.’ In the 6th month, on Mow- 
shin, Sze Séch [W4n-tsze] died.’ ‘Too says that 


he committed suicide ( F4 5X): but I do not 


know on what authority.] 

Par. 8. ‘Too says that Ko-ling was in the 
west of Ch‘ing Nothing more is known of it. 
The object of the covenant, acc. to ‘Tso-she, was 
to renew that of I's‘cih in the past year. The 
parties to the covenant were of course the 
princes and ministers mentioned in the former 
par. The omission of then: here is unimportant, 
though many critics dwell on it, as intended to 
conceal the part taken in the covenant by the 
representatives of the king. 

Par. 4. The duke returned so soon, the coali- 
tion having been foiled. The Chuen says :— 
‘Tsze-ch‘ung of Ts‘oo relieved Ch‘ing, and took 
post with his army at Show-che, on which [the 
armies of] the States returned.’ 

Par. 5. The Chuen says:—‘K‘ing K‘ih of 
Ts‘e had an intrigue with Shing Mang-tsze [See 
the lst Chuen after p. 14 of last year], and was 
carried through a street leading to the palace 
in a carriage along with a woman, himself dis- 
guised as a woinan. Paou Kiéen [A great- 
grand-son of Paou Shuh-ya of duke Hwan’s 
time] saw him, and told Kwoh Woo-tsze [Kwoh 
Tso], who sent for K‘ih, and spoke to him. 

K‘ih [in consequence] for a long time kept in 
his house, but he informed the duchess that 
Kwoh-tsze had been reproving him, which en- 
raged her. When duke Ling went to join [the 
other princes], Kwoh-tsze attended him, while 
Kaou and Paou remained in charge of the capi- 
| tal. When he was returning, before his arrival, 
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these officers kept the gates of the city shut, 
and made inquisition for strangers [who might 
attempt to enter]. On this Mang-tsze accused 
them, saying that they had meant not to admit 
the duke, but to appoint duke K‘ing’s son, Kéoh, 
in his room, and that Kwoh-tsze was privy to 
their design. In autumn, in the 7th month, on 
Jin-shin, [duke Ling] caused Paou K‘éen’s feet 
to be cut off, and drove out Kaou Woo-k‘éw, who 
fled to Keu. [His son], Kaou Joh held [their 
city of] Loo against the State; and the people 
of Ts‘e called Paou Kwoh [K‘éen’s brother] 
from Loo, and appointed him the Head of his 
family. 

‘Before this, Paou Kwoh had left the Paou 
family in Ts‘e, and come to Loo, where he be- 
came a servant to She Héaou-shuh [See the 
Chuen on XI.2]. She was consulting the tor- 
toise-shell about a steward, and K‘wang K‘eu- 
seu was indicated for the appointment. Now 
the steward of the She family had a town of 100 
houses, which was assigned to K‘wang Keu-seu. 
He, however, declined the appointment in fa- 
vour of Paou Kwoh, and gave the town up to 
him. She Héaou-shuh said, “The divination 
gave a favourable response for you.” K‘wang 
replied, ‘‘ And what could be a greater proof of 
its being favourable than my giving the office 
to a faithful, good man?” Paou Kwoh served 
the She family faithfully, and therefore the 
people of Ts‘e now chose him to be the repre- 
sentative of the Paou family. Chung-ne said, 
“The wisdom of Paou Chwang-tsze (Paou K‘éen) 
was not equal to that of a sunflower. Though 
but a flower, it is able to protect its roots!’.— 
This certainly is not like one of Confucius’ re- 
marks; and the critics unanimously agree in 
protesting against the ascription of it to him. 

Par. 6. The 9th month of Chow was the 7th 
of Héa, when there ought to have been no bor- 


der sacrifice. The use of Ai before Sis is 
singular, and has given rise to much speculation. 
Many critics, after Kung-yang, would make a 
canon, that A is always used to indicate dis- 
approbation of that to which it is applied 


OA Ss X aT AA Hh). Some, especially 


Léw Ch‘ang, think that it indicates the use of 
a human victim at this sacrifice, and the 
K‘ang-he editors have needlessly given an 
elaborate refutation of that view. Maou thinks 
the text is defective. 

Parr. 7,8,9. Foiled in its previous expedition, 
Tsin makes another attempt, equally unsuccess- 
ful, to regain its authority over Chting. The 
Chuen says:—‘In winter, the States invaded 
Ch‘ing; and in the 10th month, on Kang-woo 
they laid siege to its capital. Kung-tsze Shin 
of Ts‘oo came to its relief, and took post, with 
his army, on the Joo, on which [the forces of] 
the States withdrew. 


Par. 10. For Ae Kung-yang has ips, and 


Kuh-léang has Je. Where Le-shin was has 
not been ascertained. There is a difficulty about 
the day Jin-shin, which cannct have been in the 
11th month of this year. Jin-shin is only two 
days after King-woo, when, according to the 
last Chuen, the allies laid siege to the capital of 


; 12th month, we must conclude likewise that 

the 11th month contained no Jin-shin day. 
The critics, since Kung and Kuh and their earli- 
est editors, make Jin-shin to have been the 15th 
day of the 10th month; but this is in conflict 
with the ‘11th’ month of the previous paragraph. 
Too says that ‘the day is wrong (Af ae), 


meaning that either the -f- or the FA is 
wrong ;—in the 11th month of this year there 


were the days -}- Fre: -}- ee and -f- >, 
and also TS] and . 

The Chuen says :—‘ Before this, Shing-pih (the 
Kung-sun Ying-ts‘e) dreamt that he was cross- 
ing the Hwan, when some one gave hima kéung 
gem and a fine pearl, which he ate. He then 
fell a-crying, and his tears turned to k‘eung gems 
and fine pearls, till his breast was filled with 
them. After this he sang:— 





“Crossing the waters of the Hwan, 
They gave me a pearl and a gem. 
Home let me go!’ Home let me go! 
My breast with pearls and gems is full.” 


[When he awoke], he was afraid and did not 
venture to have the dream interpreted. Re- 
turning [now] from Ch‘ing, on Jin-shin he ar- 
rived at Le-shin, and had the dream interpreted 
saying, “I was afraid it indicated my death, 
and did not venture to have it interpreted. 
Now the multitude with me is great, and the 
dream has followed me three years. It cannot 
hurt me to tell it.” He did so; and in the even- 
ing of that day he died’ 

[The Chuen here returns to the affairs of 
Ts‘e in p.5:—‘The marquis of Ts‘e sent Ts‘uy 
Ch‘oo [See the Chuen on VII. x. 5.] as great offi- 
cer in command, with K‘ing K‘ih under him, to 
lead a force and besiege Loo. Kwoh Tso was 
then with the States at the siege of the capital 
of Ch‘ing, but leave was asked and obtained for 
him to return to Ts‘e, on account of the diffi- 
culties of the State. He then went to the army 
at Loo, and put K‘ing K‘ih to death, revolting 
also from the marquis in [his own city of] Kuh. 
The marquis made a covenant with him at Seu- 
kwan, and restored him. In the 12th month 
Loo surrendered, and the marquis sent Kwoh 
[Tso’s son] Shing to inform Tsin of the troubles 
having charged him to wait [for his further] 
orders in Ts‘ing.’] 

Par.11. This eclipse took place 17th Oct. 
B. C. 578, and was visible in Loo in the morn- 
ing. 

Par. 12. This was duke Ting. He had been 
viscount of Choo for 40 years. As from the 7th 
year of Ch‘ing we find the troops of Choo, when 
engaged in expeditions with other States, al- 
ways led by an officer or minister, we may pre- 
sume that Kéoh-tseu was too old to take the 
field in person. 

; Par. 13. The Chuen says:—‘Duke Le of 
Tsin was extravagant, and had many favourites 
besides the ladies of his harem. When he re- 
turned from Yen-ling, he wished to put out of 
their situations all the great officers, and to ap- 





Ch‘ing ;—-some time in the 10th month. Caleu- 
lating back from Ting-tsze, as the Ist day of the 


point in their room the individuals who were 
always about him. One of his favourites was 
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Seu T‘ung, who cherished resentment against , 


the Kéoh family. because of the dismissal from 
office of [his father] Seu Ktih [See the Chuen 
after VIL. viii.8]. Anothcr of them was E-yang 
Woo, from whom Kéoh E had taken away some 
fields. A third was Kéaou of Ch‘ang-yu. with 
whom, at a former time, Kéoh Ch‘ow had had 
a quarrel about some fields ; and Ch‘ow had also 
seized and hand-cuffed him, and bound him with 
his parents, wife, and children to one of the 
thills of a carriage. 

‘(These three were all enemies of the Kéohs, 
and| Lwan Shoo also resented the conduct of 
Kéoh Che, who had opposed him, thereby leading 
to the defeat of the army of Ts‘oo [When Lwan 
Shoo wished that the army of T'sin should keep 
within its entrenchments, Che insisted that 
they should go forth and fight which brought 
on the battle of Yen-ling.] He wanted to 
procure Che’s dismissal from office, and got Fei, 
the son of the viscount of Ts‘oo [who had been 
taken prisoner], to inform the duke, saying, “My 
ruler was really called to that battle [of Yen-ling] 
by Kéoh Che, on the ground that the eastern 
armies had not arrived, and that the commanders 
of your own difft. armies were not all there. He 
said, “ We are sure to be defeated, and I will 
then raise Sun-chow [A great-grandson of duke 
Séang of Tsin] to the rule of Tsin, and serve 
you?” The duke told this to Lwan Shoo, who 
said, “It isthe truth. If it were not so, how 
should he have been so regardless of death [in 
the battle], and have received a message from 
the enemy? Why should not your lordship try 
the thing by sending him on a mission to Chow, 
and examining his conduct there?” [Accord- 
ingly], Kéoh Che went on a friendly mission to 
Chow, where Lwan Shoo had sent word to Sun- 
chow to see him. This was spied out by an 
agent of the duke, who concluded that the whole 
charge against him was true, and cherished 
resentment against Kéoh Che. 

‘When the duke was hunting, he would let his 
women shoot and drink first, and then make the 
great officers come after them. [Once], Kéoh 
Che was bringing [to the duke] a boar [which 
he had shot], when Mang-chang, the chief of 
the eunuchs, snatched it away, and was shot to 
death by Kéoh Che in consequence, [irritating] 
the duke, [who] said, ‘‘ Ke-tsze despises me.” 

‘When duke Le wanted to take action against 
[the great officers], Seu T‘ung said to him, 
“You must begin with the three Kéoh. Their 
clan is large, but they have many enemies. 
Removing so large a clan will relieve you of 
pressure, and your action will be easy against 
those who have so many enemies.” The duke 
approved of this plan. The Kéoh heard of it, 
and E proposed to attack the duke, saying, 
“Though we may die, he will be put in peril.” 
Kéoh Che, however, said, “‘ The things which set 
a@ man up are fidelity, wisdom, and valour. 
A faithful man will not revolt against his 
ruler; a wise man will not injure the people; 
a valiant man will not raise disorder. If we 
lose those three qualities, who will be with us? 
If by our death we increase the number of our 
enemies, of what use will it be? When a ruler 
puts a minister to death, what can the latter 
say tohim? If we are really guilty, our death 
comes late; if he put us to death, being innocent, 
he will lose the people, and have no repose 





us simply wait our fate. We have received 
emoluments from our ruler, and by means of 
them have collected a party; but what offence 
could be greater than if with that party we 
should strive against his order [for our death ]?” 

‘On Jin-woo, Seu T‘ung and E-yang Woo 
wished to lead eight hundred men-at-arms to 


| attack the Kéoh; but Kéaou of Ch‘ang-yu 


begged leave [to attempt their death] without 
using many followers, and the marquis sent 
Ts‘ing Fei-t‘uy with him to help him. Taking 
their spears and tucking up their skirts, they 
pretended to have some dispute together, [and 
went on to where the three Kéoh were]. These 
had planned to take counsel together in the 
archery hall, and there Kéaou with his spear 
killed Keu-pih (Kéoh E) and Ch‘ing-shuh of K‘oo 
(Kéoh Ch‘ow), where they were sitting. Ke of 
Wan said, ‘Let me flee from the danger,” and 
ran off. Kéaou, however, overtook his carriage, 
killed him with his spear, took his body and those 
of the two others, and exposed them in the court. 
In the meantime Seu T‘ung with the men-at- 
arms seized Lwan Shoo and Chung-hang Yen 
(Seun Héen-tsze) in the court, and Kéaou asked 
that they might be put to death, or sorrow 
would come to the marquis. The marquis, 
however, said. “I have expused the corpses of 
three ministers in one morning, and I cannot 
bear to add more to them.” Kéaou replied, 
“They will bear to deal with you. I have 
heard that disorder occasioned by another State 
is hostility, while that which takes its origin 
within the State is treason. Hostility is to be 
met with virtue; treason with punishment. 
When you put [your enemy] to death without 
showing [any leniency], it cannot be said there 
ig virtue in such a course; when your ministers 
exercise a pressure on you, and you do not cut 
them off, it cannot be said that there is punish- 
ment. There being neither virtue nor punish- 
ment, hostility and treason will come together. 
I beg to be allowed to leave the State.” <Ac- 
cordingly he fled to the Teih. 

‘The duke then sent to the two officers that 
they were at liberty to go, saying, “I have pun- 
ished the Kéoh, and they have suffered for 
their guilt. No disgrace is intended you. Re- 
sume your offices and places.” The two bowed 
twice with their heads to the ground, and re- 
plied, ‘Your lordship has punished the guilty ; 
and that you have further granted us an escape 
from death,—this is your kindness. Till death 
we shall not forget it.’ They then went to 
their homes. 

‘The duke made Seu T‘ung a high minister; 
and [not long after], he was rambling and en- 
joying himself in the neighbourhood of the family 
of Tséang-le, when Lwan Shoo and Chung- 
hang Yen seized and kept him prisoner. They 
called Sze K‘ae to join them, but he refused, 
They called Han Keueh, but he also refused, 
saying, “Formerly I was brought up in the 
Chaou family; and during the slanders of Mang 
Ke [See the Chuen on VIII. 6], I declined to use 
my sword. There is a saying of the ancients, 





that “no one likes to preside at the slaying of 
an old ox;” how much less would one do so at 
the slaying of a ruler! You, gentlemen, are 
not able to serve our ruler; what use could you 
make of me?”’ 

Par. 14. The State of Shoo-yung was near 


afterwards, however much he may wishit. Let | that of Shoo-léaou;—see on VII. viii.7. The 
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In the duke’s [eighteenth] year, in spring, in the king’s 
ne month, Tsin put to death its great officer, Seu 

‘ung. 

On Reno aias Tsin murdered its ruler, Chow-p‘oo. 

Ts‘e put to death its great officer, Kwoh Tso. 

The duke went to Tsin. 

In summer, the viscount of Ts‘oo and the earl of Ching 
invaded Sung; [when] Yu Shih of Sung again en- 
tered P‘ang-shing. 

The duke arrived from Tsin. 

The marquis of Tsin sent Sze K‘ae to Loo on a mission 
of friendly enquiries. 

In autumn, the earl of Ke paid a court-visit to Loo. 

In the eighth month, the viscount of Choo paid a court- 
visit to Loo. 

We enclosed the deer park. 

On Ke-ch‘ow, the duke died in the state-chamber. 

In winter, a body of men from Ts‘oo and one from 
Ch‘ing made an incursion into Sung. 

The marquis of Tsin sent Sze Fang to ask the help of 
an army. 
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14 Tn winter, in the twelfth month, Chung-sun Méeh had 
a meeting with the marquis of Tsin, the duke of Sung, 
the marquis of Wei, the viscount of Choo, and Ts‘ny 
Ch‘oo of Ts‘e; when they made a covenant together in 


Heu-ting. 


15 On Ting-we, we buried our ruler, duke Ching. 


Par. 1. The death of Seu T‘ung, as related 
in the last Chuen, took place in the 12th month, 
intercalary, of the last year. It appears -now, 
acc. to ‘Too, because it was only now announced 
to Loo. Tsin followed the calendar of Téa, 
instead of that of Chow. 

Par. 2. See the Chuen on par. 13 of last year. 
The Chuen here says:— This spring, in the Ist 
month, on King-shin, Lwan Shoo and Chung- 
hang Yen made Chring Hwah murder duke Le, 
whom they buried outside the east gate of Yih, 
with a single carriage in attenlance. They 
then sent Seun Ying and Sze Fang to the 
capital to meet Chow-tsze, and declared him 
duke Le’s successor. Chow-tsze was [only] 14 
years old; but when the great officers met him 
in Ts‘ting-yuen, he said, “At first, I had uo wish 
to arrive at this estate; and [now], though I 


have arrived at it, is it not to be ascribed to | 
; Kwoh Shing. Kwoh Joh [A younger brother 


Heaven? When nen seek a ruler, it is to have 
one who shall give ont his orders. If, when 
they have calicd him to the head of the State, 
they do not follow his orders, what use have 
they for him? If you mean to obey me, say 
so to-day; if not, say so to-day. If you will 
reverently follow your ruler, then the Spirits 
will bless us.” They replied, “It is your 
servants’ desire. We dare not but hearken 
to your commands.” He then made a covenant 
with them on Kang-woo, and entered [the capi- 


tal], lodging in the house of Pih Tsze-t‘ung. | 


On Sin-sze he presented himself in the temple 
of [duke] Woo, and banished seven men, who 
were unworthy to be ministers. 

Chow-tsze had a brother who was devoid of 
intelligence, so that he could not distinguish 
beans from wheat, and consequently could not 
be made marquis.’ 

The K‘ane-he editors enter here again on the 
subject which they discussed on VI. xvi. 7. 
The murder of duke Le is ascribed to Tsin, 
while it was really the work of two of the great 
officers of the State. Kuh-léang thought the 
style of the record intimated that the ruler had 
been very bad. The general view of the critics 
is, that the style of the entry does in a measure 
distribute the guilt of the murder among the 
people, to whom Le was an object of abhorrence. 
The editors denounce this attempt to screen the 
deed of the two rascal ministers, and share their 
guilt among the people. The entry is given in 
consequence of the nature of the announcement 
from T'sin, where there was now noinflexible his- 
toriographer like Tung Hoo, who recorded the 
guilt of Chaou Tun. The announcement must 
have concealed the real criminals by attributing 
the deed to other parties; but the Chrun Ts‘éw 
would not so cover the guilt, and therefore attri- 
buted the deed to the State itself, that so curiosi- 
ty might ie excited, inquiry made, and the true 
criminals not escape from the net!’ It is impos- 
sible to lay down any ‘canons,’ or offer any 
satisfactory explanation of the phraseology in 





cases like the present. We have the 18th par. of 
last year, and the first three paragraphs of this 
year, all occupied with executions or murders 
that cannot be judged of by the same staudard, 
and yet the record of them is identical. 

Par. 3. See the Chuen on par. 5 of last year, 
and that after par. 10. ‘The Chuen says :— Be- 
cause of the troubles about K‘ing [K‘ih] in Ts‘e, 
on Kéah-shin, the last day of the moon, the 
marquis of Ts‘e made the judge Hwa Méen kill 
Kwoh Tso with a spear, at an audience which 
he gave him in the inner palace, there being 
soldiers concealed in the palace of the mar- 
chioness. The language of the text, “‘I's‘e put to 
death its great officer Kwoh ‘I'so,” is because he 
had paid no respect to his raler’s charge, and had 
taken it on himself to kill [Keing K-ih], and had 
held Kuh in rebellion. Lat the same time], 
the marquis made the peuple of Ts‘ing kiil 





of Shing] then fled to Loo, and Wang Tséaou to 
Lae. K‘ing Fung was made a great officer, and 
K‘ing Tso minister of Crime [Both these were 
sons of K‘ih]. After this the marquis recalled 
Kwoh Joh, and appointed him heir and repre- 
sentative of the Kwoh family ;—which was ac- 
cording to rule.’ ; 

(The Chuen continues here the narrative in 
that on p. 2:—‘In the 2d month, on Yih-yéw, on 
the 1st day of the moon, duke Taou [Sun-chow] 
of Tin took the place of Le in the court, and for 
the first time gave their charges to the various 
officers. He bestowed [favours], remitted 
[burdensome requirements}, and forgave debts 
{due to the govt.]; he extended his kindness to 
the solitary and to widows; he redressed the 
cause of officers who had been dismissed froin 
employment, and of those who had been kept 
back; he delivered the needy and distressed; he 
relieved the sufferers from calamity and misfor- 
tune; he laid prohibitions on dissoluteness and 
wickedness; he lightened taxes; he deait gently 
with offenders; he empleyed the people at the 
proper times, endeavouring not to interfere with 
the-seasons. He appointed Wei Séang, Sze 
Fang, Wei Kéeh, and Chaou Woo, to be high 
ministers; Seun Kéa, Senn Hwuy, Lwan Yin, 
and Han Woo-ke, to be great officers over the 
different branches of the ducal kindred, requir- 
ing them to teach the sous and younger brothers 
of the ministers the duties of reverence, economy, 
filial piety, and fraternal submission. He ap- 
pointed Sze Uh-chuh [Sze Ching-tsze] to be 
grand-master, requiring him to revise and revive 
the laws of Fan Woo-tsze; and Yéw-hang Sin 
to be minister of Works, requiring him to revise 
and revive the laws of Sze Wei. Kéw of Péen 
was principal charioteer, with all the head 
grooms under him, and was required to instruct 
all the charioteers in the principles of righte- 
ousness. Seun Pin was principal spearman on the 
right, with all the other spearmen under him, and 
was required to instruct those strong men-at-arnis 
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in the service at any, time required of them. 
Ministers [Being generals] were not allowed a 
special charioteer, his duty being discharged by 
one of the ordinary officers. Ke He was tran- 
qguillizer of the army of the centre, with Yang- 
sheh Chih under him; Wei Kéang was marshal, 
and Chang Laou was scont-master. Toh Ngoh- 
k‘ow was tranquillizer of the Ist army, with 
Tsih Yen as marshal, and was required to teach 
the soldiers and chariot-men to aid one another 
in obeying the commands which they received. 
Ching Ching was chief equerry. with the 
grooms of the six studs under him. whom he 
was required to instract in the rules of propriety. 
The chiefs of all the six official departments 
were the objects of the people's praise. Not 
ore was uncqual to the office to which he was 
raised; no one interfered with the duties of 
another’s department. Their dignities did not 
surpass their virtues. The assistant-command- 
ers did not trench on the authority of the 
generals, nor did their subordinates press upon 
them. No word of dissatisfaction or reviling 
was heard among the people, and thus the place 
of Tsin as the leader of the other States was 
restored.’] 

Parr. 4,6. ‘The duke,’ says Tso-she, ‘went 
to Tsin, to appear at the court of the new ruler ’ 

Par. 5. P-ang-shing was in the pres. dis. of 
‘T‘ung-shan ( in LIp. dep. Seu-chow, Kéang- 
soo. ‘Phe Chuen says:—‘In summer. in the 9th 
month, the earl of Chting made an incursion 
into Sung, and proceeded as far as the out~ide 
of the ‘T's‘aou gate. He then joined the viscount 
of Ts-oo who was invading Sung, and they took 
Chéaou-kéah. Tsze-sin of Ts‘oo and Hwang 
Shin of Ching made an incursion to Shing- 
kaou, and took Yew-k-éw. They then joined 
in attacking P‘ing-shing. in which they placed 
Yu Shih, Héang Wei-jin, Lin Choo, Héang Tae. 
and Yu Foo [See the Chuen on XV., pp. 8.9.]. left 
300 chariots to guard the country, and returned. 
‘Phe text says that [Yu Shih] “again entered” 
[Pang-shing]. Now, in the case of parties 
who have left their State, when the State sends 
and meets them [to bring them back], they are 
said “to enter it.’ When they have the places 
which they formerly held restored to them, they 
are said “to be restored again.” When they 
are re-instated by the prince of another State, 
they are said “to be restored.” When their 
restoration is effected by viulence, they are said 
*¢o enter again.” 

‘The people of Sung were afflicted by these 
proceedings, but Se Ts‘oo-woo said, “Why be 
afflicted? If the people of T's‘oo had regarded 
those wicked men as we do, [and dealt with 
them] so as to do us a favour, then we should 
have served ‘I's‘oo without daring to waver in 
our adherence. Then that great State, in its 
insatiable ambition would have treated us as a 
border of its own, and still been angry [that 
our State was not larger]. This would have 
been a cause [for affliction]. Or if in another 
way it had received those objects of our detes- 
tation, and made them help it in its measures, 
so as to spy out the opportunities which we 
might afford it [to attack us], this also would 
have been an affliction. But now, Ta‘oo has 
exalted these traitors to their prince, and ap- 
portioned to them a part of our territory, so as 








tween Tsin and Woo];—it has satisfied the 
traitors’ wishes, and will thereby separate from 
itself its own adherents; it has poisoned the 
States against itself, and filled with apprehen- 
sion Woo and Tsin Our course becomes much 
easier. ‘This should be no sorrow to us. And 
for what have we served Tsin? It will be sure 
to pity us.”’ 

Par. 7. The Chuen says:—‘ When the duke 
arrived from Tsin, Fan Seuen-tsze (Sze Kae) 
came to Loo with friendly inquiries, and to ac- 
knowledge the duke’s visit to the court of Tsin. 
The superior man will say that in this ‘T'sin 
behaved with propriety.’ 

Par. 8. The Chuen says:—‘ The earl of K‘e 
now came to congratulate the duke on the ac- 
complishment of his journey, and to ask about 
Tsin. The duke in consequence told him all 
about the [new] marquis. The earl on this 
went off quickly on a court-visit to Tsin, and 
begged an alliance of marriage with it. 

(‘There is a note here about Sung :—‘In the 
7th month, Laou Tso of Sung and Hwa He Jaid 
siege to P-ang-shing, when the former died.’] 

Var. 9. Tso-she says this visit was made by 
duke Seuen of Choo, on occasion of his succeed- 
ing to the State, to have an interview with 
duke Ch‘ing. 

Par. 10. Tso-she says this entry is made be- 
cause of the unseasonableness of the proceeding. 

Par. 11. See VII. xviii. 7; et al. ‘The record,’ 
says ‘T'so, ‘ shows that he died where he should 
have done.’ 

Par. 12. The Chuen says:—‘In the llth 
month, Tsze-chung of ‘T's‘oo came to relieve 
P-ang-shing, and invaded Sung. Hwa Yuen of 
Sung went to Tsin to report the urgency of 
their distress. Han Héen-tsze was then ‘Tsin’s 
chief minister, and said, “It we wish to win 
men, we must first be earnest in their behalf. 
Yo establish our leadership, and secure our 
strength, we must begin with Sung.” The mar- 
quis of ‘Tsin then took post with an army at 
T-ae-kuh, to relieve Sung, and [his generals] 
met with the army of T’s:oo in the valley of 
Me-koh. It withdrew before them.’ 


Par. 13. For Kung has HZ. The Chucn 
‘ 77 


says:—‘When Sze Fang asked for the help of 
an army, Ke Win-tsze asked Tsang Woo-chung 
what should be its numbers. Tsang relied, «In 
the expedition against Ch‘ing, Che pih [Seun 
Ying] came to us, the assistant-commander of 
the 3d army. Now Che Ke [Sze Fang, a son of 
Sze Hwuy] is in the same position. Send the 
same number of troops which we did to the in- 
vasion of Chring. In serving a great State, we 
must not fail to observe the rank aud titles of 
its envoys, and to be very respectful.” Ke 
Wan.-tsze followed this counsel.’ 

Par. 14. Heu-ting was probably in Sung; 
but its situation is not known. The Chuen 
says:—‘In the 12th month, Mang Héen-tsze 
[Méeh] joined [the other commanders] in Heu- 
ting, to consult about the relief of Sung. The 
people of Sung declined the presence of the 
princes, and begged the service of their armies 
to besiege Ping-shing. Mang Héen-tsze asked, 
leave of the princes, and returned to Loo, to be 
present at the duke’s burial.” 

Par. 15. ‘This entry,’ says Tso-she, ‘intimates 
that everything [about the death, burial, and 


tu stop the plain route [of communication be- | succession] was natural and proper.’ 
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AB. . ° ‘ iis. FI ° 
JA JL Ue Be bin TA bi, er oR U2 tke FE 
J. In his first year, in spring, in the king’s first month, the 


duke came to the [vacant] scat. 

2 Chung-sun Méeh joined Lwan Yin of Tsin, Hwa Yuen of 
Sung, Ning Ohih of Wei, an officer of Ts! aou, an officer 
of Keu, an Y officer of Choo, an officer of T‘ang, and an 
officer of Séeh, in besieging P‘ang-shing in Sung. 

3 In summer, Han Keueh of Tsin led an army, and invaded 
Chiing. Chung-sun Méeh joined Ts‘uy Ch‘oo of Ts‘e, 
an officer of T's‘aou, an officer of Choo, and an officer of 
K‘e, and halted, [with their forces], in "Tsing. 

4 Jn autumn, the Kung-tsze Jin-foo of T's‘oo led a force, and 
made an incursion into Sung. 

5 In the ninth month, on Sin-yéw, the king [by] Heaven’s 


[grace] died. 


“1 o> 


The viscount of Choo came to Loo on a court-visit. 
In winter, the marquis of Wei sent the Kung-sun Paou to 


Loo on a visit of friendly inquiries. So did the marquis 


of Tsin send Séun Ying. 


TITLE OF THIS Boox.— SEK, ‘Duke Séang.’ 


Duke Séang’s name was Woo (4f-). He was 


the son of duke Ch‘ing, and as we learn from 
the Chuen after IX. 6, at the time of his acces- 
sion was only 4 years old. His mother was not 
the daughter of ‘T's‘e, of whose marriage with 
Chring we have an account in his 14th year, but 
of a Sze hy). a lady of K‘e, whose death ap- 
pears in the 4th year. His posthumous title 
Séang denotes— Snecessful in his conduct of 


asia 5] BE 4 3) FL 


Séang’s Ist year synchronized with the 14th 


of king Kéen (fj =f): the Ist of Taou Cie 
of ‘sin; the 10th of Ling (pg) of Ts‘e; the 5th 
of Héen (Jef) of Wei; the 20th of King of 
Ts‘ae; the 13th of Ch‘ing ( BY of Ch‘ing; the 


6th of Ch‘ing Gi of Ts‘aou; the 27th of Ch‘ing 
of Ch‘in; the 65th of Hwan of K‘e; the 4th of P‘ing 


A) of Sung; the 5th of King C=) of Ts‘'in; 
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the 19th of Kung (FH) of Ts‘oo; and the 14th | 


of Show-mung of Woo SR =e Bh), 

Par. 1. See on VIII. i. 1; et ie 

Par. 2. The Chuen eat This year, in 
spring, on Ke-hae, there was the siege of P‘Ang- 
shing. It did not now belong to Sung;—the 
text calls it Sung’s retrospectively. At this 
time [the States] were punishing Yu Shih for 
Sung; and therefore the city is called Sung’s, 
and moreover the text would not sanction the 
exaltation of a rebel. The language has respect 
to the wishes of Sung [in the matter]. 

‘P‘ing-shing surrendered to Tsin, and the 
people of Tsin took the five great officers of 
Sung who were in it back with them, and placed 
them in Hoo-k‘éw. The troops of Ts‘e were 
not present at [the siege of] P*ang-shing, which 
Tsin thought was a ground for punishing [that 
State], and in the 2d month the eldest son of 
[the marquis of] Ts‘e became a hostage in Tsin.’ 

According to T’so-she’s own age in the 
above Chuen, the je before EZ HR i in this 
par. is Confucius’ own,—an ineiaies not of his 
pruning, but of his correcting pencil. But the 
reasons for his view are very shadowy. Ts‘oo 
had not taken P‘ing-shing from Sung, and ap- 
propriated it to itself. King Kung had indeed 
placed Yu Shih in it, as a thorn in the side of 
Sung, and had supplied him with a force to en- 
able him to maintain his position, but he had 
not made him its ruler with the title of baron, 
or viscount, or any higher dignity. Nothing 
had occurred which should make the historio- 
graphers not speak of the city as Sung’s. 

Par. 8. Tsing was a city of Ch‘ing,—in the 
pres. Suy Chow, dep. Kwei-tih. It must not 
be confounded with the State of Tsang, V. xiv. 
2; etal. For Si Kung-yang has iit and for 

tee 

The Chuen says:—‘In summer, in the 5th 
month, Han Keueh and Seun Yen of Tsin 
invaded Ch‘ing, with the forces of [several. of] 
the States, and entered its outer suburbs. They 
defeated its infantry near the Wei. At this 
time the armies of the [other] States were halt- 
ing at Tsing, waiting for the army of Tsin. 
When that came from Ch‘ing, it made a junction 
with them, and made an incursion into Tséaou-e 
of Ts‘oo, and into Ch‘in. The marquis of Tsin 
and the marquis of Wei remained in Ts‘eih, to 
render any aid that might be needed.’ 

Chaou P‘ing-fei says on this paragraph :— 
‘Tsin, as chief among the States, invaded 
Ch‘ing many times. The reason why it thought 


it necessary to maintain its grasp of it with the 
forces of the other States was not the strength 
of Ch‘ing, but the fear of Ts‘oo. Had there 
been no Ts‘oo to come to the help of Chiing, 
Tsin might have penetrated to its outer suburbs 
with a small force. The manner in which it 
now took its measures in reference to Ch‘ing 
may be pronounced prudent and skilful. With 
Han Keueh alone attacking the capital of Ch‘ing 
in front, and the soldiers of the five States 
ready to succour him in the rear, if the forces 
of Ts‘oo did not come forth, the single Han 
Keueh was abundantly able to take the city; 
if they did come forth, the armies of the five 
States were sufficient to fight them without 
fear. These arrangements showed the care 
with which Tsin made use of the other States, 
and did not lightly expose their people in bat- 
tle. Therefore the sage by the terms “in- 
vaded ” and “halted ” indicated his admiration 
of its measures in dealing with the offending 
Ch‘ing. Expositors, regarding only the state- 
ment in the next paragraph, that an army of 
Ts‘oo made an incursion into Sung, say that the 
States halted at Tsing to save Sung. But it 
was not till the autumn that Ts‘oo made that 
incursion ;—how should the States have halted 
here beforehand with a view to save Sung? 
Such a view shows no consideration of the order 
of the paragraphs. Moreover, Tsang was in the 
territory of Ch‘ing ;—would they have halted in 
Ch‘ing to save Sung?’ 

Par. 4. The Chuen says:—‘In autumn, Tsze- 
sin of Ts‘oo went to succour Ch‘ing, and made 
an incursion on Leu and Léw of Sung., Tsze-jen 
of Ch‘ing made an incursion into Sung, and 
took K‘euen-k‘éw.’ 

Por. 5. This was king Kéen (FR). He was 
succeeded by his son, king Ling (s- 

Par. 6. Tso-she says this visit was ‘proper,’ 
—to congratulate, I suppose, the child-marquis 
on his accession. 

Par. 7. The Chuen says :— In winter Tsze- 
shuh of Wei, and Che Woo-tsze of Tsin, came 
to Loo, with friendly inquiries; which was 
proper. On the accession of any prince, smaller 
States appeared [by their princes} at his court, 
and larger ones sent friendly missions 3—for the 
continuance of their friendship, and cementing 
their good faith, to take counsel on affairs, and 
to repair deficiencies. These were the greatest 
of ceremonies.’ 

These courtesies to Loo, it must be supposed, 
were sent before the States had heard the news 
of the king’s death, because after such an event 
there was an intermission for a time of those 
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6 In autumn, in the seventh month, Chung-sun Méeh had 
a meeting with Séun Ying of Tsin, Hwa Yuen of Sung, 
Sun Lin-foo of Wei, an officer of Ts‘aou, and an officer 


of Choo, in Ts‘eih. 


con 


On Ke-ch‘ow, we buried our duchess, Ts‘e Kéang. 
Shuh-sun P‘aou went to Sung. 
In winter, Chung-sun Méeh had a meeting with Seun Ying 


of Tsin, Ts‘uy Ch‘oo of Ts‘e, Hwa Yuen of Sung, Sun 
Lin-foo of Wei, an officer of Ts‘aou, an officer of Choo, 
an officer of T‘aing, an officer of Séeh, and an officer of 
Little Choo, in Ts‘eih, when they proceeded to wall 


Hoo-laou. 


10 Ts‘oo put to death its great officer, the Kung-tsze Shin. 


Par. 1. This burial, 5 months after death, 
was sooner than ‘the rule’ prescribed. 

Par. 2. Acc. to Tso, this ‘invasion’ was 
merely ‘an incursion,’ at the command of Ts‘oo. 

{The Chuen appends here:—The marquis of 
Ts‘e invaded Lae, the people of which sent 
Ching Yu-tsze to bribe Suh Sha-wei [Chief 
eunuch in Ts‘e] with a hundred choice horses 
and as many oxen. On this the army of Ts‘e 
returned. From this the superior man might 
know that duke Ling of Ts‘e was indeed ling 
(A play on the meaning of the term as a post- 
humous epithet)].’ 

Par. 3. This was duke Ch‘ing’s wife proper, 
called the ‘wife-mother HA it) of duke 


Séang. The Chuen says:—‘ Before this, Muh 


Kéang [Duke Ch‘ing’s mother] had caused 
some fine kéa trees to be chosen, to make for 
herself a coffin and a sung lute. Ke Wan-tsze 
now took the..coffin to bury Ts‘e Kéang in. 
The superior man will pronounce this proceed- 
ing contrary to propriety. Propriety admits of 
nothing unreasonable. A wife should nourish 
her mother-in-law ;—nothing could be more un- 
reasonable than to take from the mother-in-law 
to supply the wife. The ode (She, III. iii. ode 
II. 9.) says, 


“There is indeed a wise man ;— 
I tell him good words, 
And he yields to them the practice of 
docile virtue” 


But Ke-sun in this showed himself not wise. 
And [Ts‘e}] Kéang was the duke’s mother. The 
ode (She, IV. i. Bk. ii. ode IV.), says, 


“With spirits and sweet spirits, 
To present to our deceased parents, 
And in supply for all ceremonies ;— 
Very abundant is the blessing conferred 
upon us.”’”’ 
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his shoulder upon Tsin, but he said, ‘For the 
sake of Cli‘ing, the ruler of Ts‘oo reccived an 
arrow in his eye. [t was for me he underwent 
this, and for no other man. If I revolt from 
him, I cast away his efforts in our behalf and 
my own promise ;~——who in such acase would care 
for my friendship? It is for you, my officers, 
to save me from sucha course.” In autumn, in 
the 7th month, on Kang-shin, Kwan, earl of 
Chiing, died.’ 

In this last sentence of the Chuen, Kang- 
shin, the day of the earl’s death, is said to have 
been in the 7th month, and not in the 6th as in 
the text. And the Chuen must be correct, for 
Kang-yin of par. 3 being in the 5th month, there 
cannot have been a King-shin day in the 6th. 
Acc. to Tvo’s scheme of the calendar, Kang-shin 
was the 9th day of the 7th month. 

There is no mention subsequently of the 
burial of the earl of Ch‘ing; ‘because,’ acc. to 
K‘aou K‘ang, ‘he had joined the party of T’s‘oo, 
and the other States therefore did not observe 
the usual measures at his funeral.’ 

Par. 5. The Chuen says:—‘ At this time, 
Tsze-han [of Ch‘ing] had charge of the State, 
Tsze-sze was chief minister, and Tsze-kwoh was 
minister of War. Ali the other great officers 
wished to give in the adhesion of the State to 
Tsin, but Tsze-sze said, ‘ ‘The charge to us offi- 
cers is not yet changed.””’ 

Tsin was now taking advantage of the death 
of the earl of Ch‘ing to attack the State. The 
other officers wanted to submit to it, but Tsze- 
sze held tha€ the charge of the deceased earl, 
that they should adhere to Ts‘oo, was binding 
on them, till his successor should give them 
different instructions, and it was too early for 
him to have done so. ‘To attack a State when 
suffering from the death of its ruler was con- 
trary to the rule and practice of those times. 


Par. 4. The Chuen says :—‘ Duke Cling of | The commentators have much to say on this 
Ch‘ing was ill, and Tsze-sze begged him to ease | point. 
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Par. 6. The Chuen says:—‘ This meeting at 
Ts‘eih was to consult in reference to Ch‘ing. 
Mang Héen-tsze (Méeh) proposed that they 
should fortify Hoo-laou, to bring a pressure to 
bear on Ch‘ing. Che Woo-tsze said, ‘Good. 
At the meeting in Tsing (the year before), you 
[mentioned] some remarks of the minister Ts‘uy 
which you had heard; and now he is not here. 
Neither have Tang, Séeh, and Little Choo 
come;—all in consequence of ‘I's‘e’s [disaffec- 
tion], and to the grief of my ruler. I will 
report the thing to him, and we will ask Ts‘e 
{to join in the fortification]. If it accede, and 
we give notice accordingly, the merit will be 
yours. If it do not accede, our business will lie 
in Ts‘e. This proposal of yours is for the 
happiness of all the States. Not our ruler on- 
ly is indebted to you for it.”’ 

Par. 7. ‘The Chuen says:—‘The marquis of 
Ts‘e made the wives of all his great officers of 
his own surname come to Loo to attend the 
funeral. He sent for the viscount of Lae also 
to come; but he was not present. On this ac- 
count Gan Joh walled Tung-yang to exert a 


pressure on Lae.’ 
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Par. 8. Shuh-sun P‘aou,—see the Chuen on 
VHUI. xvi. 14. Tsosays:— This friendly mission 
of Muh-shuh (P‘aou) to Sung was to open com- 
munications between it and the young marquis.’ 

Par. 9. Little Choo;—see V. vii. 2. ‘The 
Chuen says:—‘In winter there was a second 
meeting at I's‘cih, when Ts‘uy Woo-tsze of T's-e, 
and great officers of T‘ang, Séeh, and little Choo 
were all present, in consequence af the words of 
Che Woo-tsze [at the former meeting]. ‘They 
then proceeded to’ fortify Hoo-laou, and the 
people of Ch‘ing tendered their submission [to 
Tsin]}.’ Hoo-laou was a city which had belonged 
to Ch‘ing, but was now held by Tsin. It was in 
the pres. dis. of Sze-shwuy, dept. K‘ae-fung. 
The K‘ang-he editors say that the fortifying of 
this city was ‘ grasping Ch‘ing by the throat, so 
that it could not look towards the south.’ 

Par. 10. ‘The Chuen says:—‘The Kung-tsze 
Shin of Ts‘oo was marshal of the right, and by 
means of the bribes which he received from 
many of the small States exercised a pressure on 
Tsze-chung and ‘I'sze-sin till the people of Ts‘oo 
put him to death. Hence the language of the 
text, ““T's‘oo put to death its great officer, the 
Kung-tsze Shin.”’ 
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In the [duke’s] third year, in spring, the Kung- 
ts‘e of Ts‘oo led a force and invaded Woo. ~ 

The duke went to Tsin. 

In summer, in the fourth month, on Jin-seuh, the duke 
and the marquis of Tsin made a covenant in Chang-ch‘oo. 

The duke arrived from Tsin. 

In the sixth month, the duke had a meeting with the vis- 
count of Shen, the marquis of Tsin, the duke of Sung, 
the marquis of Wei, the earl of Ch‘ing, the viscount of 
Keu, the viscount of Choo, and Kwang, heir-son of Ts‘e; 
and on Ke-we they made a covenant together at Ke-tsih. 

6 The marquis of Ch‘in sent Yuen K‘éaou to be present at 

the meeting. 

7 On Mow-yin, Shuh-sun P‘aou, and the great officers of the 

various princes, made a covenant with Yuen K‘aou of 
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Ying- 


Or he Go bo 


Ch‘in. 


8 Yn autumn, the duke arrived from the meeting. 
9 In winter, Seun Ying of Tsin led a force, and invaded Heu. 


Par.1. We have here the commencement of 
those hostilities between Ts‘oo and Woo, which 
did more than ll the power of the northern 
States to repress the growth of Ts‘oo. Tsin 
had fostered the jealousy and ambition of Woo, 
until Ts‘oo saw that the most prudent course for 
itself was to take the initiative in making war. 

‘The Chuen says:—‘ This spring, Tsze-chung 
of Ts‘oo invaded Woo with an army selected 
for the purpose. He subdued Kéw-tsze, and 
proceeded as far as mount Hing. Thence he 
sent Tang Léaou to make an incursion into the 
country, with a force of 300 men, wearing buff- 
coats lacquered as if made of strings, ard 3,000, 
whose coats were covered with silk. The people 
of Woo intercepted and attacked him. Tang 
Léaou himself was taken, and of the men who e 
buff-coats looked as if made of strings only 80 
escaped, and of the others only 300. Tsze-chung 
had returned [to Ying]; and three days after he 
had drunk his arrival [in the ancestral temple], 
the people of Woo invaded Ts‘oo, and touk 
Kéa. Kéa was a good city, as Tang Léaou was 
a good officer of I's‘oo. Superior men observed 
that what Tsze-chung gained in this expedition 
was not equal to what he lost. The people of 
Ts‘oo on this account blamed Tsze-chung, who 


was so much distressed, that he fell into mental 
trouble, and died.’ 

Parr. 2—4. ‘Tso says that this court-visit was 
made as being proper on the duke’s accession to 
the State. Of course the child was in the hands 
of his ministers, and did as they directed him. 
His guide at this time was Chung-sun Méeh. 
As the duke had gone to the capital of Tsin, 
and the name of the place where the marquis 
and he covenanted is given, it is supposed by 
Tov that the latter had courteously left the city, 
and met his young guest outside. Hence Ying- 
tah says that Chang-ch‘oo was a place near the 
wall of the capital of Tsin. 

The-Chuen says:—‘ At the covenant in Chang- 
ch‘oo, Ming Héen-tsze directed the duke, who 
bowed with his head to the ground. Che Woo- 
tsze said, “The son of Heaven is alive; and for 
your ruler to bow his head to the ground be- 
fore him makes my ruler afraid.” Héen-tsze 
replied, ‘“ Considering how our poor State stands 
there in the east, in proximity to our enemies, 
all our ruler’s hope is in yours;—dare he but 
bow his head to the ground ?”’ 

[The Chuen appends here:—‘K‘e He (see the 
Chuen after VIII. xviii.3) asked leave to resign 
his office on account of age. The marquis of 
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Tsin asked him about his. successor, and he re- 
commended Héae Hoo, who was his enemy. 
Hoo, however, died, as he was about to be ap- 
poiuted, and the marquis consulted He again. 
He replied, “ Woo (his own son) may do.” 
About the same time Yang-sheh Chih died, and 
the marquis asked He who should take-his 
place, when he replied, ‘‘Ch‘ih (Chih’s son) will 
do.” Accordingly K‘e Woo was appointed tran- 
quillizer of the army of the centre, and Yang- 
sheh Ch‘ih assistant to him. 

The superior man will say that K‘e He thus 
showed himself capable of putting forward good 
men. He recommended his enemy ;—evidently 
no flatterer; he got his own son appointed ;— 
but from no partiality ; he advanced his subordi- 
nate;—but with no partizanship. One of the 
Books of Shang (Shoo, V. iv. 14) says, 


‘© Without partiality, and without deflection, 
Broad and long is the royal path ;” 


—words which may be applied to K‘e He. 
Héae Hoo, was recommended; K‘e Woo got his 
position; and Pih-hwa (Yang-sheh Ch‘ib) got 
his office:—in the filling up of one office three 
things were accomplished. He was indeed able 
to put forward good men. Good himself, he 
could put -forward those who were like him. 
The ode (She, II. vi. ode X. 4) says, 


“They have the ability, 
And right is it their actions should 
show it ;”— 


so was it with K‘e Hel’} 

Par.5 Ke-tsih was in Tsin,—in the north- 
east of the pres. dep. of Kwang-p‘ing, Chih-le. 
The Chuen says:—‘In consequence of the 
submission of Ch‘ing, and wishing to cultivate 
the friendship of Woo, Tsin proposed to call a 
meeting of the States, and therefore [the marquis] 
sent Sze Kae to inform Ts‘e, saying, ““My ruler 
has sent me, because of the difficulties of every 
year, and the want of preparation against evils 
that may arise, [to say that] he wishes to have 
an interview with his brethren, to consult about 
the case of States that are not in harmony with 
us, and begs your lordship to come to it. He 
has sent me to beg a convenant with you.” The 
marquis of Ts‘e wanted to refuse, but felt the 
difficulty of appearing to be among the discord- 
ant, and made a covenant [with Kae], béyond 
the E. In the 6th month, the duke met duke 
K‘ing of Shen and the various princes; and on 
Ke-we they made a covenant together at Ke- 
tsih. ‘The marquis of Tsin sent Seun Hwuy to 
meet the viscount of Woo on the Hwae, who, 
however, did not eome [to the meeting].’ 

Most of the critics condemn this covenant on 
the ground that it was derogatory to the king 
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quence], duke Ching of Ch‘in sent Yuen K‘éaou 
to the meeting [of the States], to seek for re- 
conciliation and peace. The marquis of Trin 
mide Ho ‘I'soo-foo inform the princes of it. In 
‘the autumn, Shuh-sun P‘aou and the grcat 
officers of the [other] States made a covenant 
with Yuen K‘éaou;—on Ch‘in’s thus begging to 
tender its submission.’ No stress is to be laid 


on the two Tz in p. 7,as Kuh and Kung would 


do. 

(The Chuen appends here:—‘ Yang-kan, a 
brother of the marquis of Tsin, having thrown 
the ranks into confusion at K‘éuh-léang (near 
Ke-tsih), Wei Kéang (marshal of the army of 
the centre) executed his charioteer. ‘The mar- 
quis was angry, and said to Yang-sheh Ch‘ih, 
“We assembled the States for our glory, and 
now this execution has been done on Yang-kan; 
—the disgrace is extreme. You must put Wei 
Kéang to death without fail.” Chih replicd, 
“ Kéang is not a man of double purpose. He 
will avoid no difficulty in the service of his 
ruler, and will evade no punishment due to any 
offence he may commit. He will be here to 
state his case; why should you send such an 
order about him?” When he had done, Wei 
Kéang arrived, gave a written statement to one 
of the (marquis’s] attendants, and was about to 
fall upon his sword, but was stopped by Sze 
Fang and Chang Laou. The marquis read the 
statement, which said, “Formerly, being in 
want of servants, you gave to me this office of 
marshal. I have heard that in a host submis- 
sion to orders is the soldier’s duty, and that 
when the business of the army may require 
the infliction of death, not to shrink from in- 
flicting it is the officer’s reverential duty. Your 
lordship had assembled the States, and I dared 
not but discharge my reverential duty. If your 
lordship’s soldiers had failed in their duty, and 
your Officers in theirs, the offence would have 
been extreme. I was afraid that the death which 
I should incur would also extend to Yang-kan; 
I do not dare to escape from the consequences 
of guilt, for I was unable to give the necessary 
instructions previously, and proceeded to use the 
axe. My offence is heavy, and I dare not shrink 
from accepting the due, so as to enrage your 
mind. Allow me to return, and die at the hands 
of the minister of Crime.” 

The duke ran out barefoot, saying, ‘‘T spoke 
out-of my love for my brother; you punished in 
accordance with military law. I was not able 
to instruct my brother, which made him violate 
your great orders ;—that was my fault; do not 
you render it still heavier. Let me presume to 
request this of you.” The marquis [now] con- 
sidered that Wei Kéang was able by his use of 


to associate his representative, the viscount of | punishments to aid [in the govt. of ] the people. 


Shen, in it. Too, however, and others think 
the viscount may have been specially commis- 
sioned to take part in it, to establish the leader- 
ship of duke Taou among the States. The 
heir-son of Ts‘e was a hostage in Tsin (see on 
i. 2), and was therefore present at the mecting. 

Parr. 6,7. Here is another proof that the 
power of Ts‘oo had received a check, and that 
the States which had adhered to it were now 
seeking the alliance of Tsin. The Chucn says: 
—‘Tsze-sin of Ts‘oo, being made chief minister 
of the State, was exorbitant in his desire [for 
bribes] from the small States. [In conse- 


When then they returned from the service, he 
gave him a feast of ceremony, and made him 
assistant-commander of the new army]. Chang 
Laou was made marshal of the army of the 
centre, and Sze Foo was made scout-master.’ 

There follows another brief notice:—‘ The 
Kung-tsze Ho-ke, minister of War of Ts‘oo, 
made an incursion into Ch‘in, because of the 
revolt of that State]. 

Par.9. The Chuen says:—‘Duke Ling of 
Heu adhered to Ts‘o0, and was nat present at 
the meeting in Ke-tsih. In winter Che Woo- 
tsze of T'sin led a force, and invaded Heu.’ 
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In the (duke’s] fourth year, in spring, in the 

month, Woo, marquis of Ch‘in, died. 

In summer, Shuh-sun P‘aou went to Tsin. 

In autumn, in the seventh month, on Mow-tsze, [duke 
Ch‘ing’s] wife, the lady Sze, died. 

There was the burial of duke Ch‘ing of Ch‘in. 


ing’s third 


sto BR abe 
as 
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5 In the eighth month, on Sin-hae, we buried our duchess, 


Ting Sze. 


6 In winter, the duke went to Tsin. 
7 <A body of men from Ch‘in laid siege to the capital of Tun. 


Par. 1. The Chuen says:—‘This spying, the 
army of Ts‘oo, in consequence of the revolt of 
Ch‘in, was still in Fan-yang. Han Héen-tsze 
was troubled about it, and said in the court [of 
Tsin], “When king Wan led on the revolted 
States of Yin to serve Show, he knew the time. 
It is different now with our course. Alas!” 
In the 3d month, duke Ch‘ing of Ch'in died; 
and when the people of Ts‘vo, who were then 
about to invade Ch'in, heard of the event, they 
stayed their movement. Nevertheless, the people 
of Ch‘in would not hearken to T’s‘oo’s commands. 
When Tsang Woo-chung heard of it, he said, 
*Ch‘4mn, thus refusing to submit to Ts‘oo, is sure 
to perish. When a great State behaves with 
courteous consideration, not to submit to it 
would be deemed blameworthy in [another] 
great State; how much more must it be deemed 
50 in a small one!” - In summer, P-Ang Ming of 
T’s‘oo made an incursion into Ch‘in, because of 
the want of propriety which Ch‘in had mani- 
fested.? The K‘ang-he editors are indignant at 
the remarks which ‘I's‘oo’s persistence in attack- 
ing Ch‘in elicited from the two statesmen of 
Tsin and Loo. Now, they think, was the time 
to have taken the field in force against T's‘oo. 

Par. 2. ‘I'so-she thinks this visit of P‘aou to 
Tsin was in return for that of Seun Ying in the 
Ist year; but that courtesy of T'sin had been 
already more than responded to. We do not 
know what now took P‘aou to Tsin. 

The Chuen says:—‘Muh-shuh went to Tsin, 
in return for the friendly mission of Che Woo- 
teze. The marquis gave hin an entertainment; 
and when the bells gave the signal, [there were 


sung] three pieces of the Kae-héa, but he made _ 


no bow in acknowledgment. The musicians then 
sang the first three pieces in the first Book of the 
Greater odes of the kingdom; but neither did he 
bow in acknowledgment of these. ‘They sang 
finally the first three pieces in the 1st Book of the 
Minor odes, in acknowledgment of which he bow- 
ed three times. Han Héen-tsze sent the inter- 
nuncius T'sze-yun to him, saying, ‘“‘ You have 
come by the command of your ruler to our poor 
State. We have received you with the cere- 
monies appointed by our former rulers, adding 
the accompaniment of music. Where the honour 
was the greatest, you overlooked it; and where it 
was the least, you acknowledged it:—I presume 
to ask by what rules of propriety you were 
guided.” The envoy replied, The first three 
pieces were those proper to an occasion when the 
son of Heaven is entertaining a chief among the 
princes; I did not presume to seem as if I heard 
them. ‘he second three were those proper to 
the music at an interview between two princes ; 
1 did not presume to appear as if I had to do with 
them. But in the first of the last three, your 
ruler was complimenting mine ;—I could not but 
presume to acknowledge the compliment. In the 
second, your ruler was cheering me for the toil 
of my embassy ;—I dared not decline deeply to 
acknowledge {his kindness]. In the third, your 


ruler was instructing me, and telling me to be 


prosecuting my inquiries among the good. I 


have heard that to inquire about goodness is 
pe proper] questioning; to inquire about. re- 
ative duties is [the proper] seeking for informa- 
tion; to inquire about propriety is [the Proper] 
deliberation; to inquire about governmenta 
affairs is {the proper] consultation; to inquire 
about calamities is [the proper] devising :— 
thus I obtained five excellent instructions, and 
I dared not but deeply to acknowledge [the 
favour].”’ 

Parr. 3,5. Here Kung-yang makes the sur- 


name of the lady to have been —(& and not ty). 


‘It is plain from the Chuen that she was the mvu- 


ther of duke Séang. The death of duke Ch‘ing’s 
wife—T’s‘e Kéang—appears in the second year. 
The Sze could only have been a concubine; yet 
she appears here as if she had been his wife, and 
was buried as such. The K‘ang-he editors can- 
not help calling attention to this impropriety, 
and they suppose that the entries were made 
just to call attention to it! ‘The whole thing is 
the more remarkable, as it appears from the 
Chuen that it was not thought necessary at 
first to bury Ting Sze with any distinguished 
ceremonies at all. It says:—‘ In autumn, Ting 
Sze died, and [it was proposed] that her coffin 
should not be carried into the ancestral temple 
on occasion of her interment; that there should 
be no [double] coffin; and that the subsequent 
ceremony of lamentation should be omitted. 
The artificer K‘ing said to Ke Wan-tsze, “ You 
are our chief minister, and in making the funeral 
rites of the duchess thus incomplete, you are not 
doing your duty toourruler. When he is grown 
up, who will receive the blame?” 

‘Before this, Ke-sun had planted for himself 
six éa trees in the P‘oo orchard outside the east 
gate. K‘ing asked him for some trees [to make 
the coffin], and when he gave a half assent, the 
other used the kéas in that orchard, without Ke- 
sun’s forbidding him. The superior man will 
say, “Might not what we find in an [old] book, 
that he who is guilty of many breaches of pro- 
priety will find his conduct recoil upon himself, 
be spoken of Ke-sun?”’ The funeral must 
have been hurried on. 

Par. 4. The State of Ch‘in had revolted from 
Ts‘oo, and was now on the side of Tsin. Loo 
in consequence, as one of the northern party, 
now sent an officer to be present at the burial 
of the marquis. 

Par. 6. The Chuen says:—‘The duke now 
went to Tsin, to receive its orders (as to the 
services to be rendered to the leading State). The 
marquis of Tsin entertained him. and the duke 
requested that Tsing might be attached to Loo. 
The marquis not agreeing to this, Mang Héen- 
tsze said, “ Our ruler in Loo is in proximity to 
your adversaries, and wishes to serve your lord- 
ship firmly, without failing in any of the re- 
quirements of your officers. ‘Tsing contributes 
no levies to your minister of War. Your officers 
are continually laying their commands on our 
poor State, which being of small dimensions is 
liable to fail in discharging them, and may be 
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charged with some offence. Our ruler therefore 
-wished to borrow the assistance [of Tsang].” 
On this the marquis assented to the application.’ 

Par. 7. Tun,—see V.xxv. 5. It was one of the 
many small States acknowledging the suprema- 
ey of Ts‘oo. The Chuen says:—‘The people 
of Ts‘oo made Tun watch for opportunities in 
Ch‘in, and attack it or make inroadsintoit. In 
consequence, the people of Ch‘in laid siege to its 
principal city.’ . 

{The Chuen gives here a long narrative about 
Tsin and the Jung. ‘Kéa-foo, viscount of Woo- 
chung (a tribe of the Hill Jung) sent Mang Loh 
to Tsin, and through Wei Chwang-tsze (Wei 
Kéang) presented a number of tiger and leopard 
skins, begging that T'sin would agree to be in 
harmony with the various tribes of the Jung. 
The marquis said, “The Jung and Teih know 
nothing of affection or friendship, and are full 
of greed. ‘The best plan is -to attack them.” 
Wei Kéang said, “The States have only recent- 
ly declared their submission to T'sin, and Ch‘in 
has recently sought our friendship. ‘hey will 
all be watching our course. If that be one of 
kindly goodness, they will maintain their friend- 
ship with us; if it be not, they will fall off and 
separate from us. If we make a toilsome ex- 
pedition against the Jung, and Ts‘oo [in the 
mean time|inyade Ch‘in, we shall not be able to 
relieve that State ;—we shall be throwing Clrin 
away. The States also will be sure to revolt 
from us;—shall we not be acting an impolitic 
course, if we lose the States, though we gain the 
Jung? And in the Book of Instructions of Héa 
(Shoo, III. iii. 2) mention is made of “E, prince 


ot K‘eung.” The marquissaid, “ What about the 


prince E?” He replied, ‘Formerly, when the 
princes of Héa were in a decaying State, prince E 
removed from Seu to K‘éung-shih, and took ad- 
vantage of [the dissatisfaction of] the people to 
supersede the line of Héa. Relying [afterwards] 
on his archery, he neglected the business of the 
people, and abandoned himselfto the pursuit of 
the beasts of the plains. He put away from him 
Woo Lo, Pih Yin, Héung K‘wan, and Mang Yu, 
and employed Tsuh of Han. This Tsuh was a 
slanderous scion of the Hcuse of Pih-ming, 
prince of Han, who cast him out. E, [prince 
of Kéung], received him, trusted him, and made 
him his chief minister. ‘'suh then fell to flat- 
turing all inside the palace, and gave bribes to 
all outside it. He cajoled the people, and en- 
couraged E in his fondness for hunting. He 
plied more and more his deceit and wickedness 
to take from E his kingdom, until inside and 
outside the palace all were ready to acknowledge 
him, Still E made no change in his ways ; and 
as he was [on one occasion] on his return from 
the field, his own servants killed him, boiled 
him, and gave his flesh to his sons to eat. They 
could not bear to eat it, and all died in the gate 
of K‘éung. Mei then fied to the State of Yéw- 
kih. ‘Tsuh took to himself ‘E’s wife, an@ by her 
had Kéaou and He. Relying on his slanderous 
villanies and deceit, he displayed virtue in gov- 
erning the people, and made Kéaou with an 
army extinguish the States of Chin-kwan and 


Chin-sin. He then placed Kéaou in Ko GED. 


and He in Ko (KE). {In the meantime], Mei 


went from Yéw-kih, and collected the remnant 
of the people of those two States, with whom he 
extinguished Tsuh, and raised Shaou-k‘ang to 





the throne. Shaou-k‘ang extinguished Kéaou in 
Ko, and [his son], the sovereign Ch‘oo, extin- 
guished He in Ko: The princes of K‘éung thus 
perished because they had lost the people. 
Formerly, in the times of our own Chow, when 
Sin Kéah was grand historiographer, he ordered 
each of the officers to write some lines reproving 
the king’s defects. Inthe lines of the forester 
it was said, 


‘Wide and long Yu travelled about, 
When the nine regions he laid out, 
And through them led the nine-fold route. 
The people then safe homes possessed ; 
Beasts ranged the grassy plains with zest. 
For man and beast sweet rest was found, 
And virtue reigned the empire round. 
Then took E E the emperor’s place, 
His sole pursuit the wild beasts’ chase. 
The people’s care he quite forgot. 
Of does and stags alone he thought. 
Wars and such pastimes kings should flee; 
Soon passed the power of Héa from E. 
A forester, these lines I pen, 
And offer to my king’s good men.’ 


Such were the lines of the forester;—is there 
not matter of admonition in them?” At this 
time the marquis of Tsin was fond of hunting, 
and therefore Wei Kéang took the opportunity 
to touch on the subject. The marquis then 
said, *‘ Well then, will it not be our best plan 
to be on good terms with the dJung?”- Kéang 
replied, “To be on good terms with the Jung 
has five advantages. The Jung and Teih are 
continually changing their residence, and are 
fond of exchanging land for goods. Their lands 
can be purchased ;—this is the first advantage. 
Our borders will not be kept in apprehension. 
The people can labour on their fields, and the 
husbandmen complete their toils;—this is the 
second. When the Jung and Teih serve Tsin, 
our neighbours all round will be terrified, and 
the States will be awed and cherish our friend- 
ship;—this is the third. ‘Tranquillizing the 
Jung by our goodness, our armies will’ not be 
toiled, and weapons will not be broken ;—this 
is the fourth. ‘Taking warning from the sove- 
reign EK, and using only measures of virtue, the 
remote will come to us, and the near will be at 
rest;—this is the fifth.” The marquis was 
pleased, and sent Wei Kéang to make a cove- 
nant with all the Jung. He also attended to 
the business of the people, and hunted [only} 
at the proper seasons.’ 

There is another narrative regarding Loo and 
Choo:--‘In winter, in the 10th month, a body 
of men from Choo and another from Keun in- 
vaded Tsang. Tsiing-sun Heth succoured Tsing, 
and made an incursion into Choo, when he was 
defeated at Hoo-t‘ae. The people of the State 
went to meet the dead [who were being brought 
back}, and all had their hair tied up with sack- 
cloth. It was now that this style commeneed 
in Loo. The people sang these lines on the 
occasion :— 

“The fox-fur robe of Tsing, 
Caused our loss at Hoo-t‘ae. 
Our ruler a child; 
Our general a dwarf. 
O dwarf, O dwarf, 
You caused our defeat in Choo!” ’] 


‘ 
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In his fifth year, in spring, the duke arrived from Tsin. 
In summer, the earl of Ching sent the Kung-tsze Fah to 
Loo on a mission of friendly inquiries. 
. 2 Ww r iS 
Shuh-sun P‘aou and Woo, heir-son of Tsang, went to Tsin. 


“We 


ny 


of Sung, the marquis of Ch‘in, the marquis of Wei, the 
earl of Chting, the earl of Ts‘naou, the viscounts of Keu, 
Choo, and Tang, the earl of Séeh, Kwang, heir-son of Ts‘e, 


3 > 
4 Chune-sun Méeh and Sun Lin-foo of Wei had a ineeting 
with Woo at Shen-taou. 
5 In autumn, there was a grand sacrifice for rain, 
6 ‘T's‘oo put to death its great officer, the Kung-tsze Jin-foo. 
7 The duke had a meeting with the marquis of Tsin, the duke 
au officer of Woo, and an officer of Tsing, in Ts‘eih. 
8 The duke arrived from the meeting. 
9 In winter, we went to guard Ch‘in. 
10 The Kune-tsze Ching of Ts‘oo led a force, and invaded Ch‘in. 
11 


13 


Par. 1. : : ; ; 

: , j :cuse . w with [the marquis of ] 
sent Wang-shuh Ch‘in-sing to accuse the proc ured an interview wit r 5 

ee Tsin. The people of ‘I'sin seized and | Tsin for the eldest son of [the viscount of } 


The duke joined the marquis of Tsin, the duke of Sung, the 
marquis of Wei, the earls of Ching and Ts‘aou, and 
Kwang, heir-son of Ts‘e, in relieving Ch‘in. 

In the twelfth month, the duke arrived from the relief of 
Chin. 

On Sin-we, Ke-sun Hang-foo died. 


(The Chuen appends here:—‘The Par.3. The Chuen says:— Muh-shuh (P‘aon) 


held him prisoner, while Sze Fang went to the 
capital, to tell how Wang-shuh was playing 
double with the Jung.’] roe 

Par. 2. Tso-she says :—‘ This mission of Tsze- 
kweh of Ching was to open communication 
between Loo and the new earl of Ching, ‘The 
new earl of Ching had succeeded to that State 
in the duke’s 2d year; he might have sent a 
mission to Loo before this, but through Ching 8 
long adherence to Ts‘oo, its intercourse with 
the northern States had become irregular. Fah 
was son of duke Muh, and was styled Tsze- 
kwoh. He was the father of the famous ‘I'sze- 


ch‘an (F- FE. 


Tsing, in order to complete the attaching of 
Tsing [to Loo]. The style of the text, joining 
Shuh-sun P‘aou and Woo of Tsing together, 
{without a conjunction between their names], 
exhibits the latter as a great officer of Loo.’ 
Par. 4. Shen-taou was in Woo. Kung and 


Kuh make the name we pat It appears to 


have been in the pres, Sze-chow cy Hy ), dep. 
Fung-yang, Ngan-hwuy. ‘The Chuen says:— 
‘The viscount of Woo sent Show-yueh to Tsin, 
to explain the reason of his not attending the 
meeting at Ke-tsih, and to ask for another op- 
portunity of joining the alliance of the other 
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States. The people of Tsin proposed on his 
account to assemble the States. and made Loo 
and Wei have a meeting with Woo beforchand, 
and convey to it the time of the [general] mect- 
ing. On this account Mang Héen-tsze and 
Sun Wan-tsze had a meeting with Woo at 
Shen-taou.’ The names of Chung-sun Méeh and 
Sun Lin-foo are joined together like those of 
Shuh-sun P‘aou and the prince of T'sing in the 
previous par., because they went to Woo by 
orders of ‘Tsin,—indeed, as its officers. 

Par. 5. See on Il.v.7. Tso adds here that 
the sacrifice was offered because of a prevailing 
drought. 

Par. 6. The Chuen says:—‘The people of 
Ts‘oo were inquiring into the cause of the 
revolt of Ch'in, and it was said, “It was in 
consequence of exorbitant demands upon it of 
our chief minister I'sze-sin ;” and on this they 
puthimtodeath. ‘The words of the entry show 
that it was his covetonsness [which brought his 
fate on Jin-foo]. ‘The superior man will say 
that king Kung of Ts‘oo here failed in his use 
of punishment. ‘The ode (a lost ode) says;— 


“The great way is level and straight; 
My mind is exact and discriminating. 
In deliberating on things which are 

not good, 
We should collect the [wise] men to 
determine them.” 


He himself did not keep faith, and he put 
others to death to gratify his resentment ;—was 
it not hard to have to do with him? One of 
the Books of Héa (Shoo, IT. ii. 14) says, “« When 
one’s good faith is established, he can accom- 
plish his undertakings.” ’ 

Par.7. ‘The Chuen says:—‘In the 9th month, 
on Ping-woo, there was a covenant at Ts‘eih, 
the business being—the presence of Woo at the 
meeting, and giving charge [to the States] about 
the guarding of Ch‘in. Muh-shuh, considering 
that to have Tsing attached to Loo was not 
advantageous, made a great officer of Tsang 
receive the charge [from Tsin] at the meeting.’ 
This last sentence would seem to be added to 


explain the presence of a representative of 
Tsing at the meeting. As attached to Loo, 
that State could not be separately represented 
at such a time; but Muh-shuh thus publicly 
renounced the superiority which Loo had a 
short time obtained over it. , 

Par. 9. Not Loo alone sent forces to guard 
the territory of Ch‘in; but the other States had 
also received orders from ‘I'sin at Ts‘eih to do the 
same. ‘here must have been a gathering of 
troops from several of them. 


Parr. 10,11. Between es {A and WK the 


text of Kung and Kuh adds B F.. Kl F., 
iss ¥, Ae {H- The Chuen says:—'T'sze- 


nang became chief minister of Ts‘oo, on which 
Fan Seuen-tsze said, ‘We shall lose Ch‘in. The 
people of ‘Ts‘oo, having found the cause of its 
disaffection and made Tsze-nang minister, are 
sure to change their ways with it. And they are 
rapid in their measures to punish. Ch‘in is 
near to T's‘oo ;—is it possible that the people, 
distressed morning and night, should not go to 
it? It is not ours to hold command of Ch‘4n. 
Let us let it yo, as our best plan.” In winter, 
the States commenced to guard the territory 
of Chin, and Tsze-nang invaded it. In the 
11th month, on Kéah-woo. [T'sin and its allies, 
all] met at Shing-te to relieve it.’ 

Par. 13. The Chuen says:—‘ When Ke Wan- 
tsze died, the great officers went to his coffining, 
and the marquis was present in his proper place. 
The steward had arranged the furniture of the 
house in preparation for the burial. There was 
not a concubine who wore silk, nor a horse 
which ate grain. There were no stores of money 
and gems, no valuable articles accumulated. 
The superior man hereby knows that Ke Wan- 
tsze was loyal to the ducal House. He acted as 
chief minister to three dukes, and yet he had 
accumulated nothing for himself ;—is he not to 
be pronounced loyal ?’ 


Wan-tsze was succeeded by his son Suh 


(fF known as Ke Woo-tsze (2B ny Ff). 


Sixth year. 
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In the [duke’s] sixth year, in spring, in the king’s third 
month, on Jin-woo, Koo-yung, earl of Ke, died. 

In summer, Hwa Joh of Sung came a fugitive to Loo. 

In autumn, there was the burial of duke Hwan of Ke. 

The viscount of T‘’ing came to Loo on a court-visit. 

The people of Keu extinguished Tsing. 

In winter, Shuh-sun P‘aou went to Choo. 

Ke-sun Suh went to Tsin. 

In the twelfth month, the marquis of Ts‘e extinguished 


Lae. 


Par. 1. Tso-she says:—‘When duke Hwan | sport together, and went on to revile one another. 
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duke Hwan had married a daughter of Loo, and 
Sze,—Ting-sze,— duke Séang’s mother, had been 
from Ke. These circumstances drew the States 
together more than had been the case before. 

Par. 4. Tso says that this visit of duke Ching 
of Tsang was the first on the part of Ting since 
duke Séang’s accession. 

Par. 5. ‘This calamity came upon Tsing, ace. 
to Tso-sh2, ‘through its trusting in bribes,’— 
bribes which it had paid to Loo for its protection. 
Nothing could be plainer than the statement 
herethat Tsang was extinguished by Keu. Men- 
tion, however, is made, in the 4th year of duke 
Ch‘aou, of Loo’s taking Tsang, as if it had not 
been extinguished now. The language there 
can only be equivalent to ‘Loo took from Keu 
what had formerly been Tsing.’ Kung-yang, 
however, suggests another view of the ‘extin- 
guished ’ in the text ;—that Keu now superseded 
the Sze line in Tsang by the son of a daughter 
of Tsing married to one of its scions. ‘There is 
no necessity for this view, and no evidence of it. 

Par.6. Tso-she says:—‘In winter, Muh-shuh 
went to Choo, with friendly inquiries, and to 
cultivate peace ;’—after the battle of Foo-t‘ae, in 
the end of last year. 

Par.7. Suh was the son of Hang-foo, and 
had succeeded to his father as chief minister of 
Loo. It would seem that it was necessary for 
him to get the sanction of the leading State to 
his appointment. The Chuen says:—‘ An offi- 


cer of Tsin came to Loo to inquire about [the 
loss of ] T’sing, and to reprove us for it, saying, 
“Why have you lost ‘I'sing?” On this, Ke 
Woo-tsze went to Tsin to have an interview 
[with the marquis]. and to hear his commands.’ 

Par. 8. ‘The Chuen says:—‘In the 11th 
month, the marquis of T’s‘e extinguished Lae, 
through its reliance on the bribes [which it had 
offered to ‘I's‘e], (see the Chuen after ii.2). In 
the 4th month of the last year, when Tsze-kwoh 
of Ch‘ing came on his friendly mission to Loo 
(see v.2), Ngan Joh fortified Tung-yang, and 
proceeded to lay siege to the capital of Lae. 
On Kéah-jin, he raised a mound round the 
wall, which was [gradually] brought close to 
the parapet. In the month [of this year] when 
duke Hwan of Ke died, on Yih-we, Wang 
‘T’séaou (see the Chuen on VIII. xviii. 3), Ching 
Yu-tsze (see the Chuen after ii. 2), and. the 
people of T‘ang attacked the army of Ts‘e, 
which inflicted on them a great defeat, and 
entered Lae on Ting-we. Fow-jow, duke Kung 
of Lae, fled to ‘I“ang. Ching Yu-tsze and Wang 
Tséaou fled to Keu, where they were put to 
death. In the 4th month, Ch‘in Woo-yu pre- 
sented the most precious spoils of Lae in the 
temple of [duke] Séang. Ngan Joh laid siege to 
T‘éing, and on Ping-shin, in the 11th month, he 
extinguished it. Lae was removed tu E. Kaou 
How and Ts‘uy Ch‘oo superintended the laying 
out of its lands [anew}.’ 


Seventh year. 
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of Ke died this spring, the announcement of his 
death was made with his name for the Ist time 
{on occasion of the death of a prince of Ke], the 
reason being that he aid our dukes had cove- 
nanted together.’ This canon is applicable in 
the case of the only previous notice which we 
have of the death of a prince of Ke, where no 
name is given ;—see V. xxiii.4. Generally, how- 
ever, throughout the classic, it will not apply. 
£.4., in I. viii. 4, we have the name of the mar- 
quis of Ts‘ae in the record of his death, though 
duke Yin had never covenanted with him. A- 
gain, in VIII. xiv. 7, we have the death of an 
earl of Ts‘in without his name, tho’ in ii. 10 
there is the record of a covenant made by Loo 
with Ts‘in. 

Par. 2. The Chuen says:—‘ Hwa Joh of Sung 
(a grandson of Hwa Tséaou, in the Chuen on 
VII. xii. 5) and Yoh Pe, were great companions 
when young, and when grown up they made 


[Once], T'sze-tang (Yoh Pe), in a passion with 
the other, twisted his bow [-string] about his 
neck in the court. Duke P‘ing saw the thing, 
and said, “It would be strange if a minister of 
War, who is dealt with thus in the court, were 
equal to his office.” He then drove Joh out of 
the State; and in summer he came, a fugitive, to 
Loo. Tsze-han, minister of Works, said, “To 
inflict different penalties on parties guilty of 
the same offence is improper punishment. What 
offence could be greater than [for Pe] to take 
iton himself [so} to disgrace [Joh] in the court ?” 
{Accordingly he proposed] also to drive out 
Tsze-tang, who shot an arrow at his door, saying, 
“Tn a few days, shall you not be following me?” 
Tsze-han then became friendly with him as 
before.’ 

Par. 3. Loo had not before this sent an 
officer to attend the burial of a prince of Ke. 
The State was small and at a distance. But 
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VI. 1 In the [duke’s] seventh year, in spring, the viscount of 
T‘an came to Loo on a court-visit. 
2 In summer, in the fourth month, we divined a third time 
about the border sacrifice. The divination was adverse, 
and the victim was let go. 


We walled Pe. 


“1? Or He OO 


The viscount of Little Choo came to Loo on a court-visit. 


In autumn, Ke-sun Suh went to Wei. 
In the eighth month, there were locusts. 
In winter, in the tenth month, the marquis of Wei sent 


Sun Lin-foo to Loo on a mission of friendly inquiries; 
and on Jin-séuh [the duke] made a covenant with hin. 

8 The Kung-tsze Ching of Ts‘oo led a force and besieged 
[the capital of] Ch‘in. 

9 In the twelfth month, the duke had a meeting with the 
marquis of Tsin, the duke of Sung, the marquis of 
Ch‘in, the marquis of Wei, the earl of Ts‘aou, and the 
viscounts of Keu and Choo, in Wei. 

10 K‘wan-hwan earl of Ch‘ing [set out] to go to the meeting; 
but before he had seen the [other] princes, on Pine- 
seuh, he died at Ts‘aon. 

11 The marquis of Ch'in stole away [from the meeting] to 


Ch‘in. 


Par. 1. See on p. 4 of last year. 

Par. 2. See on V. xxxi.3—5. There, how- 
ever, the divination had been tried 4 times, 
while here the tortoise-shell was only consulted 
a 3d time; and it is understood that to divine 
thrice was in accordance with rule. But on this 
occasion, as we learn from the Chuen, the 3d 
divination was made after the equinox, when it 
was no longer proper to offer the border sacri- 
fice. ‘The Chuen says:—‘On this occasion, 
Mang Héen-tsze said, “From this time forth I 
know the virtue of the tortoise-shell and the 
milfoil. At this service we sacrifice to How- 
tseih, praying for a blessing on our husbandry. 
Hence the border sacrifice is offered at the scas- 
on of K‘e-chih (the emergence of insects from 
their burrows; sce on II. y. 7), and afterwards 
the people do their ploughing. Now the plough- 
ing is done, and still we divined about the bor- 
der sacrifice. It was right the divinations should 
be adverse.’ 

Par. 3. Like p. 1. See on p. 4 of last year. 

Par. 4. Pe was the city belonging to the 
K+ or Ke-sun clan;—its name remains in the 
district so called, dep. of E-chow. The old city 
was 20/e north-west from the pres. dis. city. 
Pe was granted originally by duke He to Ke 
Yéw, the founder of the Ke clan;—see the 
Chuen on V.i. 9. The Chuen says:—‘Nan E 
was commandant of Pe, and Shuh-chung Ch‘aou- 
pill was superintendent of workmen. Wishing 
te be on good terms with Ke [Woo-tsze] and 
to flatter Nan E, he proposed to him to ask that 





Pe might be fortified, saying that he would allot 
a great number of workmen for the undertaking. 
On this the Head of the Ke clan fortified Pe 

This event deserved record, as illustrating 
the gradual increase of the power of perhaps 
the most influential family in Loo. 

Par. 5. Tso-she says this visit to Wei was in 
return for that of T'sze-shuh or Kung-sun P*éaou 
in the duke’s Ist year, to explain the delay that 
had taken place, and assure Wei that it was 
from no disaffection. Maou thinks it unreasun- 
able to suppose that we have here the response 
to a visit seven years before; what really occa- 
sioned it, however, he cannot tell, 

Par. 6. See H.v.8; e¢ al. 

(The Chuen appends here:—‘In winter, in 
the 10th month, Han Héen-tsze announced his 
[wish to retire from duty on account of] age. 
[His son], Muh-tsze (Han Woo-ke; see the 
Chuen after VIII. xviii. 3), the Head of one of 
the branches of the ducal kindred, had an in- 
curable disease; and when it was proposed to 
appoint him his father’s successor, he declined 
{the office] saying, “‘The ode says (She, L. ii. 
ode VI. 1):— 


‘Might I not have been there in the early 
morning ? 
I said, “There is too much dew on the path.”’ 


And another says (She, IL. iv. ode VIL. 4):— 


‘Doing nothing personally and hy himself, 
The people have no contidence in hin,’ 
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I have not the ability [for the place]; may I 
not decline it in favour of another? I would 
ask that K‘e (his younger brother) may be ap- 
pointed. He associated much with T*éen Soo, 
and may be pronounced a lover of virtue. The 
ode says (She, II. vi. ode III. v.):— 


‘Quietly fulfil the duties of your office, 
Loving the correct and upright. 
So shall the Spirits hearken to you, 
And increase your brilliant happiness.’ 


A compassionate attendance to the business of 
the people is goodness. ‘The rectification of 
one’s-self is real rectitude. ‘The straightening 
of others crookedness is real correctness. These 
three things in harmony constitute virtue. To 
him who has such virtue, the Spirits will listen, 
and they will send down on him bright happiness. 
Would it not be well to appoint such an one ?” 

*On Kang-seuh, [Han I1éen-tsze] made [his 
son], Séuen-tsze appear in court befure the 
marquis, and then retired from office himself. 
The marquis, considering [also] that Han Woo- 
ke was possessed of high virtue, appointed him 
director of the Heads of all the branches of the 
ducal kindred].’ 

Par.7. ‘The Chuen says:—‘Sun Wan-tsze 
came on a friendly mission; to acknowledge 
also the [satisfactory] language of Woo-tsze 
(on his mission to Wei in autumn); and tu renew 
the covenant of Sun Hwan-tsze (in the third 
year of duke Ching; see VIII.iii. 13). When 
the duke was ascending the steps, he ascended 
them along with him, on which Shuh-sun Muh- 
tsze (P-aou), who was directing the ceremonies, 
hurried forward, and said, “At meetings of the 
States, our ruler has never followed after yours ; 
and now you do not follow after our ruler ;—he 
does not know wherein he has erred. Be pleased, 
Sir, to be a little more leisurely.” Sun-tsze 
niade no reply, and did not change his deport- 
ment. Mulh-shuh said, “Sun-tsze is sure to 
perish, For a minister to play the part of a 
ruler, to do wrong and not change one’s con- 
duct, are the first steps to ruin. The ode says 
(She, I. ii. ode VIL); 


‘They have retired to their meals from 
the court ; 
Easy are they and self-possessed.’ 


It speaks of officers acting naturally as they 
ought todo; but he who assumes such an ap- 
pearance of ease in a cross and unreasonable 
course is sure to be broken.”’ 





Parr.8,9. For Ep Kuh-léang has Se. The 


place was in Ch‘ing. The Chuen says :—:Tsze- 
nang of T’s‘oo having laid siege to the capital 
of Ch‘in, there was the meeting at Wei to suc- 
cour it.” The meeting came to nothing, as we 
shall see, and thenceforth there was an end of 
any adherence to the northern States on the part 
of Ch‘in. 


Par.10. For WA Kung and Kuh have 


3 IA; and for ial they have fp. Ts‘aou 


wasin Ch‘ing. The Chuen says:—‘ When duke 
He of Ch‘ing was [only his father’s] eldest son, 
in the 16th year of duke Ch‘ing he went with 
Tsze-han to Tsin, and behaved improperly. He 
did the same in Ts‘oo, to which he had gone 
with Tsze-fung. In his first year, when he went 
to the court of Tsin, T'sze-fung wished to accuse 
him to the marquis, and get him displaced, but 
Tsze-han stopped the attempt. When he was 
procecding to the meeting at Wei, ‘I’sze-sze was 
with him as director, and to him also he behaved 
with impropriety. His attendants remonstrated, 
but he did not listen to them. They repeated 
their remunstrance, and he put them to death. 
When they got to T's‘aou, ‘Usze-sze employed 
some ruffians to kill the duke, and sent word to 
the States that he had died of fever. [His son], 


; duke Kéen, though but 5 years old, was raised 


to be earl.’ 

Chaou K‘wang and some other critics deny 
the account of the earl’s murder which is given 
in the Chuen (and also by Kung and Kuh), and 
suppose from the language of the text, that he 
died a natural death. ‘There can be no doubt, 
however, that the truth is to be found in the 
Chuen. 

Par. 11. The Chuen says:—‘The people of 
Ch-in were troubled by [the action of] Ts‘oo ; 
and [while the marquis was absent at Weil, 
Kring Woo and K‘ing Yin proposed to the com- 
mander of Ts‘oo’s army that they should send 
the Kung-tsze Hwang to it, to be held as a pri- 
soner. ‘This was agreed to and acted on ; and the 
two K‘ing then sent to the marquis at the meet- 
ing, saying, “The people of ‘'s‘oo have seized 
and hold your brother Hwang. If you do not 
at once come back, your ministers cannot bear 
to see the impending fate of our altars and an- 
cestral temple. We fear there will be two plans 
[for the future in debate}.” On this the mar- 
quis stole away back.’ 


Eighth year. 
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ng’s first month, 


the duke went to Tsin. 


Oe bo 


Ts‘ae, and captured 


In summer, there was the burial of duke He of Ch‘ing. 
A body of men from Ch‘ing made an incursion into 


duke [Chwang’s] son, Séch. 


Ke-sun Suh had a meeting with the marquis of Tsin, the 
earl of Ch‘ing, an officer of Ts‘e, an officer of Wei, 
and an officer of Choo, in Hing-k‘éw. 


fice for rain. 


invaded Ching. 


Lew) oO “13 Gr 


Par. 1. The duke was at the meeting of Wei 
the month before this, and now went on to Tsin 
without first returning to Loo. He went to 
‘Tsin, says T'so-she, ‘on a court-visit, and to 
hear how often such visits, and visita of friendly 
inquiry, should be paid’ From the Chuen after 
X. ili. 1, we learn that, when dukes Wan and 
Séaug of Tsin led the States, the rule was that 
the other princes should appear in the court of 
Tsin once in 5 years, and senda friendly mission 
once in 3 years. This rule had ceased to be 
observed, and duke ‘Taou was now encouraged 
by his strength and success to regulate anew the 
relations between his own and other States. 

Par. 2. The K‘ang-he editors observe that 
the classic, having given above the death of the 


The duke arrived from Tsin. 
A body of men from Keu invaded our eastern borders. 
In autumn, in the ninth month, there was a grand sacri- 


In winter, the Kung-tsze Ching of Ts‘oo led a force, and 


The marquis of Tsin sent Sze Kae to Loo on a mission 
of friendly inquiries. 


earl of Ch‘ing as it had been announced to Loo, 
—a natural death, and not a murder,—was now 
bound to give his burial. I suppose the burial 
is recorded, because it took place, and was at- 
tended by an officer of Loo. 

[The Chuen adds here :—‘The sons of pre- 
vious earls of Ch‘ing, in consequence of the 
death of duke He, were planning to take off 
T’sze-sze, when he anticipated their movement. 
On Kang-shin, in the 4th month, this summer, 
on some charge of guilt, he put to death Tsze- 
hoo, T'sze-he, 'T'sze-how, and ‘I'sze-ting. Sun Keih 
and Sun Goh (sons of Tsze-hoo) fled to Wei’]. 

Par, 3. Here and afterwards Kuh-léang has, 


for Ig, Em which he interchanges with WE. 
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The Chuen says:—‘ On Kang-yin, Tsze-kwoh and 
Tsze-urh made an incursion into Ts‘ae, and cap- 
tured its minister of War, duke [Chwang’s| son 
Séeh. The people of Ch‘ing were all glad, with 
the single exception of Tsze-ch‘an, who said, 
‘‘'There can be no greater misfortune to a small 
State than to have success in war while there 
is no virtue in its civil administration. When 
the people of Ts‘oo come to punish us [for this 
exploit], we must yield to their demands. Yield- 
ing to Ts‘oo, the army of Tsin is sure to come 
upon us. Both Tsin and Ts‘oo will attack 
Ch‘ing, which, within 4 or 5 years, will have no 
quiet.” Tsze-kwoh (his father) was angry, and 
said to him, “What do you know? ‘The ex- 
pedition was a great commission of the State, 
and conducted by its chief minister. If a boy 
like you talk about it so, you will get into dis- 
grace.’ 

Par. 4. Hing-k‘éw was in Tsin,—70 le to the 
south-east of the dis. city of Ho-nuy, dep. Hwae- 
k‘ing, Ho-nan. The Chuen says :—‘In the 5th 
month, on Kéah-shin, [the marquis of Tsin] 
held a meeting at Hing-k‘éw; to give out his 
rules about the times for appearing at his court, 
and for friendly missions, when he made the 
great officers attend to receive his orders. 

Our] Ke-sun Suh, Kaou How of Ts‘e, Héang 
Seuh of Sung, Ning Chih of Wei, and a great 
officer of Choo, were present. The earl of Ching 
presented the spoils [of Ts‘ae] at the meeting, 
and so received the charge of Tsin in person. 
The names of the great officers are not given, 
in deference to the marquis of Tsin.” The Chuen 
on the lst par. says that the duke went to Tsin 
to receive the instructions of that court about 
the relations between the States and it. He was 
not present, however, at Hing-k‘éw; and the earl 
of Ch‘ing was present only through his own for- 





wardness, and wish to pay court to Tsin. The | 


marquis of Tsin seems to have felt that, if he as- 
sembled the princes in person at Hing-k‘éw, 
the proceedings would approximate too closely 
to a usurpation of kingly functions. ‘T'so-she’s 


canon about the different K has little value, 


Par. 5. Tso says this invasion had reference 
to the defining the borders of the lands of 
Tsing. Wecan easily suppose that Loo had 
encroached, or was now endeavouring to en- 
eroach, on the west of what had been the terri- 
tory of Tsing, supplying Keu with a casus belli. 

Par. 6. See on v. 5. 

Par. 7. The Chuen says :—‘In winter, Tsze- 
nang, of T's‘oo invaded Cli‘ing, to punish it for 
its raid on Ts‘ae. Tsze-sze, T’sze-kwoh, and 
Tsze-urh wished to follow TPs‘oo. ‘I'sze-k‘ung 
Tsze-kéaou, and Tsze-chen, wished to [hold out, 
and] wait for Tsin. Tsze-sze said, “ There is 
an ode (a lost ode) of Chow which says, 


‘If you wait till the Ho becomes clear, 
The life of man is too sbort [for such a 
thing], 


There are the decisions of the tortoise-shell, and 
various opinions of our counsellors; this is like 
making a net with conflicting views, The great 
families have many different plans, and the 
people are much divided. It is more and more 
difficult to conduct our affairs successfully. 
The people are in distress; let us for the time 
give way to Ts‘oo, to relieve our people. When 
the army of Tsin arrives, we can also follow it. 





To wait the comer with reverent offerings of 
silks is the way for a small State. With cattle, 
gems, and silks, on our two borders, we can wait 
the approach of the stronger Power, and thus 
protect the people. The enemy will then do us 
no harm, and the people will not be distressed: 
—is not this a course that can be followed ?” 
‘Tsze-chen said, “It is by good faith that a 
small State can serve a great one. If the small 
one do not observe good faith, war and disorder 
will be constantly coming on it, and the day of 
its ruin will not be distant. We are bound to 
faith [with Tsin] by five meetings, and if we 
violate it, though Ts‘oo may help us, of what 
use willit be? With [Tsin] that would be- 
friend us you do not seek peace; with [I's‘oo] 
that would make our State a border of its own 
you wish to [treat]:—this plan is not to be 
followed. We had better wait for Tsin. Its 
ruler is intelligent ; its four armies are all com- 
plete; its eight commanders are all harmonious: 
—it will not abandon Ch‘ing. ‘The army of 
Ts‘oo has come from far; its provisions will 
soon be exhausted; it must shortly retire :— 
why be troubled about it? According to what 
I have heard, no support is like good faith. 
Let us firmly hold out, to tire Ts‘oo, and let us 
lean of good faith, awaiting Tsin :—is not this 
the course that should be followed? ‘T'sze-sz@ 
replied, ‘I'he ode (She, II. v. ode I. 3) says, 


‘The counsellors are very many, 
And so nothing is accomplished. 
The words spoken fill the court, 


But who will take the responsibility of 
decision ? 


We are as if we consulted [about a jour- 
ney], without taking a step in advance, 
And therefore did not get on on the road.’ 


Please let us follow Ts‘on, and I will take the 
responsibility.” Accordingly they made peaca 
with Ts‘oo, and sent the king’s son, Pih-p‘ing to 
inform {the marquis of] ‘I'sin, saying, “Your 
lordship commanded our State to have its cha- 
riots in repair and its soldiers in readiness to 
punish the disorderly and remiss. The people 
of Ts‘ae were disobedient, and our people did 
not dare to abide quietly [looking on]. We 
called out all our levies to punish Ts‘ae, took 
captive Séeh its minister of war, and presented 
him to your lordship at Hing-kw. And now 
Ts‘oo has come to punish us, asking why we 
commenced hostilities with Ts‘ae. It has burn- 
ed all the stations on our borders; it has come 
insultingly up to our walls and suburbs. The 
multitudes of our. people, husbands and wives, 
men and women, had no houses left in which to 
save one another... They have been -destroved 
with an utter overthrow, with no one to appeal 
to. Ifthe fathers and elder brothers have not 
perished, the sons and younger brothers have 
done so, All were full of sorrow and distress, 
and there was none to protect them. Under the 
pressure of their destitution, they accepted a 
covenant with 'T's‘oo, which I and my ministers 
were not able to prevent. I dare not but now 
inform you of it.” Che Woo-tsze made the in-~ 
ternuncius Tsze-yun reply to Pih-p‘ing, “ Your 
ruler received such a message from T’s‘oo, and 
at the saine time did nat seud a single messenger 
to inform our ruler, but instantly sought for 
rest under ‘I's‘oo:—it was your ruler’s wish to 
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Year IX. 


Ix. 1 


2 
3 
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In the [duke’s] ninth year, in spring, there was a fire in 
Sung. 

In summer, Ke-sun Suh went to Tsin. 

In the fifth month, on Sin-yéw, duke [Séuen’s] wife, Kéang, 
died. 

In autumn, in the eighth month, on Kwei-we, we buried 
our duchess Muh Kéang. 

In winter, the duke joined the marquis of Tsin, the duke 
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of Sung, the marquis of Wei, the earl of Ts‘aou, the 

viscounts of Kéu, Choo, and Ting, the earls of Séeh and 

Ke, the viscount of Little Choo, and Kwang, heir-son 

of Ts‘e, in invading Ch‘ing. In the twelfth month, on 

Ke-hae, these princes made a covenant together in He. 
6 The viscount of Ts‘oo invaded Ching. 


Par, 1. Kung-yang has here IR instead of 
RK: and we may doubt whether the canon of 


Tso-she, that $f denotes a calamity produced 


by Heaven is applicable to this passage. The 
Chuen makes it clear that the event thus briefly 
chronicled was a fire which desolated the capital 
of Sung. This is another instance of the record 
in the Ch‘un T’s‘éw of the prodigies and calami- 
ties that occurred in Sung. Acc. to Kung and 
Kuh, such events in‘other States ought not to 
be mentioned in the Classic, but they make an 
exception in the case of Sung, as being entitled 
to preéminence among the other States, because 
its princes were the representatives of the line 
of Shang, or because Confucius was descended 
from a family of Sung! But calamities in other 
States are sumetimes chronicled in the text ;— 
eg. X. xviii. 2. ‘Too is, no doubt, correct in 
saying we have this record here, because an 
announcement of the event was sent from Sung 
to Loo. 

The Chuen says:—‘In the duke’s 9th year, 
in spring, there was a fire in Sung. Yoh He 
(Tsze-han) was then minister of Works, and. 
made in consequence [the following] regulations 

for such an event]. He appointed the officer 

ih to take charge of the streets where the fire 
had not reached. He was to remove small houses, 
and plaster over large ones. He was to set 
forth baskets and barrows for carrying earth; 
provile well-ropes and buckets; prepare water 
jars; have things arranged according to their 
weight; dam the water up in places where it 
was collected; have earth and mud stored up; 
go round the walls, and measure off the places 
where watch and ward should be kept; and 
signalize the line of the fire. He appointed 
Hwa Shin to have the public workmen in readi- 
ness, and to order the commandants outside the 
city to march their men from the borders and 
various stations to the place of the fire. He 
appointed Hwa Yueh to arrange that the officers 
of the right should be prepared for all they 
might be called on to do; aud Héang Séuh to 
arrange similarly for the officers of the left. 
He appointed Yoh Ch‘uen in the same way to 
prepare the various instruments of punishment. 
He appointed Hwang Yun to give orders to the 





chariot-master to bring out chariots, and to be 
prepared with buff-coats and weapons, in readi- 
ness for military guard. He appointed Se 
Ts‘oo-woo to look after the records kept in the 
different repositories. He ordered the superin- 
tendent and officers of the harem to maintain a 
careful watch in the palace. ‘The masters of 
the right and left were to order the headmen of 
the 4 village-districts reverently to offer sacri- 
fices. ‘The great officer of religion was to 
sacrifice horses on the walls, and sacrifice to 
Pwan-king outside the western gate. 

‘The marquis of Tsin asked Sze Joh what was 
the reason of a saying which he had heard, that 
from the fires of Sung it could be known there 
was a providence. ‘The ancient director of 
fire,” replied Joh, “ was sacrificed to either when 
the heart or the beak of the Bird culminated at 
sun-set, to regulate the kindling or the extin- 
guishing of the people’s fires. Hence the beak 
is the star Shun-ho, and the heart is Ta-ho. 
Now the director of fire under T‘aou-t‘ang 
(Yaou) was Oh-pih, who dwelt in Shang-k‘éw, 
and sacrificed to Ta-ho, by fire regulating the 
seasons. Séang-t‘vo came after him, and hence 
Shang paid special regard to the star ‘T'a-ho, 
The people of Shang, in calculating their disas- 
ters and calamities, discovered that they were 
sure to begin with fire. and hence came the 
saying about thereby knowing there was a pro- 
vidence.” “Can the thing be certainly [known 
beforehand]?” asked the marquis, to which 
Joh replied, “It depends on the ruler’s course. 
When the disorders of a State have not evident 
indications, it cannot be known [beforehand].”’ 

Par. 2. Tso says this visit of Ke Woo-tsze 
to ‘T'sin was in return for that of Fan Séuen-tsze 
to Loo in the end of last year. 

Par.3. This lady was the grandmother of 
duke Séang. Her intrigne with K‘éaou-joo, and 
her threats to duke Ching, have appeared in 
different narratives of the Chuen. It would 
appear that she had been put under some re- 
straint, and confined in the palace appropriate to 
the eldest son and heir-apparent of the State. 
The Chuen says:—‘Muh Kéang died in the 
easiern palace. When she first went into it, 
she consulted the milfoil, and got the second 


line of the diagram Kin (Fa. =>). The diviner 


master of the horse to bring out horses, and the | said, ‘‘This is what remains when Kin becomes 
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Suy BR. ==). Suy is the symbol of getting 
out; your ladyship will soon get out from this.” 
She replied, “No. Of this diagram it is said in 
the Chow Yih, ‘Suy indicates being great, 
penetrating, beneficial, firmly correct, without 
blame.’ Now that greatness is the lofty distinc- 
tion of the person; that penetration is the 
assemblage of excellences; that beneficialness is 
the harmony of all righteousness; that firm 
correctness is the stem of all affairs. ‘[he per- 
son who is entirely virtuous is sufficient to take 
the presidency of others; admirable virtue is 
sufficient to secure an agreement with all pro- 
priety. Beneficialness to things is sufficient to 
effect a harmony of all righteousness. Firm 
correctness is sufficient to manage all affairs. 
But these things must not be in semblance 
merely. It is only thus that Suy could bring 
the assurance of blamelessness. Now I, a wo- 
man, and associated with disorder, am here 
in the place of inferior rank. Chargeable more- 
over with a want of virtue, greatness cannot be 
predicated of me. Not having contributed to 
the quiet of the State, penetration cannot be 
predicated of me. Having brought harm to 
myself by my doings, beneficialness cannot be 
predicated of me. Having left my proper place 
tor a bad intrigue, firm correctness cannot be 
predicated of me. To one who has those four 
virtues the diagram Suy belongs;—what have 
I to do with it, to whom none of them belongs? 
Having chosen evil, how can I be without blame? 
I shall die here; I shall never get out of this.” ’ 

(The Chuen appends here:—‘ Duke King of 
Ts‘in sent Sze K‘éen to beg the assistance of an 
army from T's‘oo, intending to invade T'sin. 
The viscount granted it, but ‘'sze-nang objected, 
saying, “We cannot now maintain a struggle 
with Tsin. Its ruler employs officers according 
to their ability, and his appointments do justice 
to his choice. Every office is filled according to 
the regular rules. His ministers give way to 
others who are more able than themselves ; 
his great officers discharge their duties; his 
scholars vigorously obey their instructions; 
his common people attend diligently to their 
husbandry; his merchants, mechanics, and in- 
ferior employés know nothing of changing their 
hereditary employments. Han Keuch having 
retired in consequence of age, Che Ying asks for 
his instructions in conducting the government. 
Fan Kae was younger than Chung-hang Yen, 
but Yen had him advanced and made assistant- 
commander of the army of the centre. Han K‘e 
was younger than Lwan Yin, but Yin and Sze 
Fang had him advanced, and made assistant 
commander of the Ist army. Wei Kéang had 
performed many services, but considering Chaou 
Woo superior to himself, he became assistant 
under him. With the ruler thus intelligent and 
his servants thus loyal, his high officers thus 
ready to yield their places, and the inferior 
officers thus vigorous, at this time Tsin cannot 
be resisted. Our -preper course is to serve it; 
let your Majesty well consider the case.” The 
king said, “I have granted the request of Ts‘in. 
Though we are not-a match for Tsin, we must 
send an army forth.” In autumn, the viscount 
of Ts‘oo took post with an army at Woo-shing, 
in order to afford support to Ts‘in. A body of 
men from T’s‘in made an incursion into Tsin, 
which was euffering from famine, and could not 
retaliate.’] 


Par. 4. Here, as elsewhere, Kung-yang has 
ie for ph. The duchess was buried sooner 
than the rule required. 

Par. 5. He wasin Ch‘ing. It was the same 
place which, in the Chuen on VIII. xvii. 2, is 


called He-t‘ung 633 FA). in the pres. dis. of 


Fan-shwuy G/B TK) dep. K‘ae-fung. Acc. to 
Too there was no Ke-hae day in the 12th month, 


and we should read a A — instead of as 


— 


_.- The Chuen says:—‘In winter, on 
the 10th month, the States invaded Ch‘ing. On 
Kang-woo, Ke Woo-tsze, Ts‘uy Ch‘oo of Ts‘e, 
and Hwang Yun of Sung, followed Séun Ying 
and Sze Kae, and attacked the Chuen gate, 
Pih-kung Kwoh of Wei, an officer of Ts‘aou, 
and an officer of Choo followed Seun Yen and 
Han K‘e, and attacked [the gate] Sze-che-léang. 
Officers of ‘Tsang and Séeh followed Lwan Yin 
and Sze Fang, and attacked the north gate. 
Officers of Ke and E followed Chaou Woo and 
Wei Kéang, and cut down the chesnut trees 
along the roads. On Kéah-seuh, the armies 
collected in Fan, and orders were given to the 
States, saying, ‘Look to your weapons that 
they be ready for service; prepare dried and 
other provisions; send home the old and the 
young; place your sick in Hoo-laou; forgive 
those who have committed small faults:—we 
are going to lay siege to the capital of Ch‘ing.” 
On this the people of Ch‘ing became afraid, and 
wished to make peace. Chung-hang Héen-tsze 
(Seun Yen) said, “Let us hold the city in siege, 
and wait the arrival of the succours from Ts‘oo, 
and then fight a battle with them. If we do 
not do so, we shall have accomplished nothing.” 
Che Woo-tsze, however, said, “Let us grant 
Ch‘ing a covenant, and then withdraw our 
armies, in order to wear out the people of Ts‘oo. 
We shall divide our 4 armies into 3, and {with 
one of them and] the ardent troops of the States, 
meet the comers:—this will not be distressing 
to us, while Ts‘oo will not be able to endure it. 
This is still better than fighting. A struggle is 
not tu be maintained by whitening the plains 
with bones to gratify [our pride]. ‘There is no 
end to such great labour. It is a rule of the 
former kings that superior men should labour 
with their minds, and smaller men labour with 
their strength.” 

‘None of the States wished to fight; so they 
granted peace; and in the 11th month, on Ke- 
hae, they made a covenant together in He,—on 
the submission of Ching. When they were 
about to covenant, the six ministers of Ch'in : 
—the _Kung-tszes, Fei (‘I'sze-sze), Fah (Tsze- 
kwoh), and Kéa (Tsze-k‘ung), and the Kung- 
suns, Cheh (Tsze-urh), Ch‘ae (‘I'sze-kéaou), and 
Shay-che (‘T'sze-chen), with the great officers 
and younger members of the ministerial clans, 
all attended the earl of Ch-ing. Sze Chwang- 
tsze made the words of the covenant to this ef- 
fect, ‘ After the covenant of to-day, if the State 
of Ch‘ing hear any commands but those of Tsin, 
and incline to any other, may there happen to it 
according to what is [imprecated] in this cove- 
nant!” The Kung-tsze Fei rushed forward at 
this, and said, ‘Heaven has dealt unfavourably 
with the State of Ch‘ing, and given it its place 
midway between two great States, which do 
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not bestow on it the marks of favour which | 
could be appreciated, but demand its adherence 
by violence. Thus its Spirits cannot enjoy the 
sacrifices which should be presented to them, 
and its people cannot enjoy the advantages 
of its soil. Its husbands and wives are oppress- 
ed and straitened, full of misery, having none 
to appeal to. After this covenant of to-day, if 
the State of Ching follow any other but that 
which extends propricty to it and strength to 
rotect its people, but dares to waver in its ad- 
terence, may there happen to it according to 
[the imprecations in] this covenant!” Seun Yen 
said, “Change [the conditions of] this covenant.” 
Kung-sun Shay-che said, “‘These are solemn 
words in which we have appealed to the great 
Spirits. If we may change them, we may also 
revolt from your great State.” Che Woo-tsze 
said to Héen-tsze ** We indeed have not virtue, 
and it is not proper to foree men to covenant 
with us. Without propriety, how can we pre- 
side over covenants? Let us agree for the pre- 
sent to this covenant, and withdraw. When 
we come again, after having cultivated our vir- 
tue, and rested our armies, we shall in the end 
win Ching. Why must we determine to do so 
to-day? If we are without virtue, other people 
will cast us off, and not Ch‘ing only; if we 
can rest and be harmonious, they will come to 
us from a distance. Why need we rely upon 
Ch‘iing?” Accordingly they covenanted [as re- 
lated above], and the forces of Tsin withdrew. 
‘The people of Tsin had thus not got their will 
with Ch‘ing, and they again invaded it with the 
armies of the States. In the 12th month, on 
Kwei-hae, they attacked the [same] three gates, 


and persevered for five days at each (By A 


ought to be FA Hh. H ). Then on Mow-yin, 


they crossed [the Wei] at Yin-fan, and over- 
ran the country. After halting at Yin-k‘ow, 
they withdrew. ‘I'sze-k‘ung proposed to attack 
the army of T’sin, saying that it was old and 
exhausted, and the soldiers were all bent on re- 
turning home, so that a great victory could be 
gained over it. ‘['sze-chen, however, refused to | 
sanction such a movement.’ 

(‘he Chuen here relates the capping of duke 
Séang:—‘The duke accompanied the marquis 
of Tsin [back from Ching], and when they 
were at the Ho and he was with the marquis at 
a feast, the latter asked how old he was. Ke- 
Wov-tsze replied, “He was born in the year of 
the meeting at Sha-suy (see VIL. xvi.8).” He ! 
is twelve then,” said the marquis. “That is a 
full decade of years, the period of a revolution 
of Jupiter. The ruler of a State may have a 
son when he is fifteen. It is the rule that he 
should be capped before he begets a son. Your 
ruler may now be capped. Why should you 
not get everything necessary for the ceremony 
ready?” Woo-tsze replied, “The capping of 
our ruler must be done with the ceremonies of | 
libation and offerings ; its different stages must 
be defined by the music of the bell and the mu- 
sical stone; it must take place in the temple of | 
his first ancestor. Our ruler is now travelling, 
and those things cannot be provided. Let us get 
toa brother State, and borrow what is necessary 
to prepare for the ceremony.” ‘The marquis as- | 
sented; so, when the duke had got as far as Wei | 
on his return, he was capped in the temple of | 
duke Ching. They borrowed the bell and . 
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musical stone of it for the purpose; —as was 
proper.’ 

This capping of duke Séang out of Loo was a 
strange procecding, and was probably done in 
the wantonness of the marquis of Tsin, amusing 
himself with the child. Maou supposes that it is 
et out of the text, to conceal the disgrace of 
it. 

Par.6. Here Ts‘oo is down again upon 
Ch‘ing, because of its making the covenant with 
Tsin. The Chuen says:—‘The viscount of 
Ts‘oo invaded Ch‘ing, and Tsze-sze proposed to 
make peace with him. T'sze-k‘ung and ‘T'sze- 
kéaou said, ‘‘We have just made a covenant 
with the [other] great State, and, while the 
blood of it is not dry on our mouths, may we 
break it?” T'sze-sze and ‘Tsze-chen replicd, 
“At that covenant we said that we would fol- 
low the strongest. Here now is the army of 
Ts‘oo arrived, and Tsin does not come to save 
us, so that T's‘oo is the strongest;—we are not 
presuming to break the words of the covenant 
and oath. Moreover, at a forced covenant where 
there is no sincerity, the Spirits are not present. 
‘They are present only where there is good 
faith. Good faith is the gem of speech, the 
essential point of all goodness; and therefore 
the Spirits draw near to it. They in their in- 
telligence do not require adherence to a forced 
covenant;—it may be broken.” Accordingly 
they made peace with T’s‘oo. The Kung-tsze 
P‘e-jung entered the city to make a covenant, 
which was done in [the quarter] Chung-fun. 
[In the meantime ], the widow of [king] Chwang 
of ‘I's‘oo died, and [king] Kung returned [to 
Ying], without having been able to settle [the 
affairs of ] Ch‘ing.’ 

[The Chuen appends here a notice of the 
measures of internal reform in ‘T’sin:—* When 
the marquis of ‘T'sin returned to his capital, he 
consulted how he could give rest and prosperity 
to the people. Wei Kéang begged that he 
would confer favours on them and grant remis- 
sions. On this all the accumulated stores of 
the State were viven out in benefits. From the 
marquis downwards, all who had such stores 
brought them forth, till none were left unap- 
propriated, and there was no one exposed to the 
endurance of want The marquis granted access 
to every source of advantage, and the people 
did not covet more than their proper share. 
In religious services they used offerings of silks 
instead of viciims; guests were entertained with 
[the flesh of] a single animal; new articles of 


_ furniture and use were not made; only such 


chariots and roves were kept as sufficed for use. 


: When this style had been practised for twelve 
: months, a right method and order prevailed 


throughout the State. Then three expeditions 
were undertaken, and Ts‘oo was not able to 
contend [any more] with Tsin].’ 
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Ts‘oo, and the K‘ang-he editors identify it with 
the pres. Kéa-k‘ow Gin [J ), in the dis. of 
Yih, dep. of Yen-chow. The one or the other 
must be wrong. ‘The territory of Ts‘oo woul 

thus have extended as far north as Loo. We : 
may acvept the statement of Too, and leave the | has occurred before, in VIN. xv. 10 and IX. v.4, 
question as to any more exact identification. | and we meet with it again, in xiv.1. The most 
The object of the meeting was, no doubt, to call likely account that can be given of it is the re- 
forth the hostility of Woo to more active meas- mark, probably of Soo Ch‘eh, that only the name 
urea against T's‘oo, so that that State should he | of the State is given because [to get the help of J 
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1 In his tenth year, in spring, the duke joined the marquis 


of Tsin, the duke of Sung, the marquis of Wei, the earl 
of Ts‘aou, the viscounts of Keu, Choo, and T'ang, the 
earls of Séeh and Ke, the viscount of Little Choo, and 
Kwang, heir-son of Ts‘e, in a meeting with Woo at Cha. 

In summer, in the fifth month, on Kéah-woo, [Tsin] went 
on [from the above meeting] to extinguish Peih-yang. 

The duke arrived from the meeting. 

The Kung-tsze Ching of Ts‘oo, and the Kung-sun Cheh of 
Chiing, led a force, and invaded Sung. 

An army of Tsin invaded Ts‘in. 

In autumn, a body of men from Keu invaded our eastern 
borders, 

The duke joined the marquis of Tsin, the duke of Sung, the 
marquis of Wei, the earl of Ts‘aou, the viscounts of Keu 
and Choo, Kwang, heir-son of Ts‘e, the viscount of 
Tang, the earls of Séeh and Ke, and the viscount of 
Little Choo, in invading Ch‘ing. 

In winter, some ruffians killed the Kung-tszes Fei and Fah, 
and the Kung-sun Cheh, of Ch‘ing. 

We [sent troops] to guard Hoo-laou. 

The Kung-tsze Ching of Ts‘oo led a force to relieve Ch‘ing. 

The duke arrived from the invasion of Ch‘ing. 


Too says Cha was in the territory of | obliged to relax its efforts to hold Ch‘ing, The 
phrase ‘a meeting with Woo ( ¢ Fa), with- 
out specifying the viscount himself or his re- 
presentative on the occasion, has occasioned the 
critics a good deal of difficulty. The same style 
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that State was the object of the meeting HE 
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The Chuen says:—‘The meeting at Cha was 
a meeting with Show-mung, viscount of Woo. 
In the 3d month, on Kwei-ch‘ow, Kaou How of 
Ts‘e came with his marquis’s eldest son Kwang, 
and had a previous meciing with the princes in 
Chung-le (see VIII. xv. 10), when they behaved 
disrespectfully. Sze Chwang-tsze (Sze Joh) 
said, “ Kaou-tsze, coming in attendance on his 
prince to a meeting of the States, ought to have 
in mind the protection of Ts‘e’s altars, and yet 
they both of them behave disrespectfully. They 
will not, I apprehend, escape an evil end.” In 
summer, in the 4th month, on Mow-woo, there 
was the meeting at Cha.’ 

Par. 2. Peih-yang was a small State, whose 


lords were viscounts, with the surname of Yun 
(YR). It was under the jurisdiction of Ts‘oo. 


Tin now led on the forces of the States from 
the meeting at Cha to attack it. Its principal 
town is said to have been 30/e to the south of 
the dis. of Yih, dep. Yen-chow. The Chuen 
says:—‘Seun Yen and Sze Kaé of Tsin asked 
leave to attack Peih-yang, and that it should be 
conferred on Héang Seuh of Sung. Séun Ying 
said, “The city is small but strong. If you 
take it, it will be no great achievement; if you 
do not take it, you will be laughed at.” They 
rsisted in their request ; and on Ping-yin they 
aid siege to it, but could not overcome it. : 

‘Ts‘in Kin-foo, the steward of the Ming fami- 

ly, drew after him a large waggon to the service. 
The people of Peih-yang having opened one of 
their gates, the soldiers of the States attacked it, 
{and had passed within]. Just then, the portcullis 
gate was let down, when Héih of Tsow raised it 
up, and let out the stormers who had entered. 
Teih Sze-me carried the wheel of a large car- 
riage, which he covered with hides and used as a 
buckler. Holding this in his left hand, and 
carrying a spear in his right, he took the place 
of a body of 100 men. Mang Héen-tsze said, 
“To him we may apply the words of the ode 
(She, IL. iii. ode XTIL. 2), ‘Strong as a tiger.’” 
The besieged hung strips of cloth over the wall, 
by one of which Kin-foo climbed up to the 
parapet, when they cut it. Down he fell, when 
they hung out another; and when he had re- 
vived, he seized it and mounted again. Thrice 
he performed this feat, and on the besieged 
declining to give him another opportunity he 
retired, taking with him the three cut pieces, 
which he showed ali through the army for three 
days. 

The forces of the States were long detained 
at Peih-yang ; and Seun Yen and Sze Kae went 
with a request to Seun Ying, saying, “ The rains 
will soon fall and the pools gather, when we are 
afraid we shall not be able to return. We ask 
you to withdraw the troops.” Che Pih, (Seun 
Ying) became angry, and threw at them the 
stool on which he was leaning, which passed be- 
tween thetwo. ‘You had determined,” said he, 
“on two things, and then came and informed 
me of them. I was afraid of confusing your 
plans, and did not oppose you. You have im- 
posed toil on our ruler; you have called out 
[the forces of] the States; you have dragged an 
old man like myself here. And now you have 
no prowess to show, but want to throw the 


blame on me, saying, that T ordered the retreat of 
the troops, and but for that you would have sub- 
dued the place. Can I, thus old and feeble, sus- 
tain such a heavy responsibility ? If in 7 days 
you have not taken it, I shall take yourselves 
instead of it.” On this, in the 5th month, on 
Kang-yin, Seun Yen and Sze Kae, led on their 
men to the attack of the city, themselves en- 
countering [the shower] of arrows and stones. 
On Keah-woo they extinguished it. 

‘The language of the text,— They went on 
to extinguish Peih-yang,” shows that they pro- 
ceeded to attack it from the meeting [at Cha]. 
(The marquis of 'T'sin] would then Itave given 
Peih-yang to Héang Seuh, but he declined it, 
saying, “If your lordship will still condescend 
to guard and comfort the State of Sung, and by 
the gift of Peih-yang distinguish my ruler and 
increase his territory, all his ministers will be 
at case ;—what gift can be equal to this? If 
you insist on conferring it on me alone, then I 
shall have called out the States to procure a 
fief for myself,—than which there could not be 
a greater crime. ‘lhough I die, I must entreat 
you not to do so.” Peih-yang accordingly was 
given to the duke of Sung. 

The duke entertained the marquis of Tsin 
in T's‘oo-k‘éw, and asked leave to use, [on the 
occasion, the musie of] Sang-lin (the music 
which had been used by the sovereigns of 
Shang). Seun Ying declined it, but Seun Yen 
and Sze Kae said, “ Among the States, it is 
{only] in Sung and Loo that we can see the 
ceremonies [of the kings]. Loo has the music 
of the grand triennial sacrifice, and uses it 
when entertaining guests and at sacrifices; is it 
not allowable that Sung should entertain our 
ruler with the Sang-lin?” ‘The master of the 
pantomimes began indicating to them their 
places with the great flag, when the marquis 
became afraid, and withdrew to another apart- 
ment. When the flag was removed, he return- 
ed and finished the entertainment. On his way 
back irom Sung], he fell ill at Choo-yung. The 
consulted the tortoise-shell [about his piskaeast, 
and [the Spirit of] Sang-lin appeared. Seun Yen 
and Sze Kae wanted to hurry [back to Sung], and 
to pray to it. Seun Ying, however, refused to 
allow them, and said, “ I declined the ceremony. 
It was they who used it. If there indeed be 
this Spirit, let him visit the offence on them.” 
The marquis got better, and took the viscount 
of Peih-yang back with him to Tsin. and pre- 
sented him in the temple of [duke] Woo, calling 
him an E captive. [The lords of] Peih-yang 
had the surname of Yun. [The marquis] made 

the historiographer of the Interior in Chow 
select one from the family of the [old] House 
to continue [its sacrifices}, whom he placed in 
Hoh as its commandant ;—which was proper. 

‘When our army returned, Maing Héen-tsze 
employed Ts‘in Kin-foo as the spearman on the 
right of his chariot. He had a son, Ts‘in Pe- 
tsze, who was a disciple of Chung-ne.’ 


As Tso-she here mentions Confucius, it may be 
added that it was the sage’s father, Shuh-léang 
Heih, who performed the feat of strength with 
the portcullis of Peih-yang. 

Par. 4. Sung had been rewarded for its 
allegiance to Tsin with Peih-yang, and now it 
has to pay the price to Ts‘oo. The Chuen 
says:—‘In the 6th month, Tsze-nang of T's‘oo 
and Taze-urh of Ch‘ing invaded Sung, taking 
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post [first] at Tsze-moo. On Kang-woo they 
laid siege to the capital, and attacked the T‘ung 
gate. 

Par.5. The Chuen says:—Séun Ying of Tsin 
invaded Ts-in, to retaliate its incursion” The 
incursion of ‘I's‘in is related in the Chuen after 
p- 3 of last year. ‘sin was then unable to 
retaliate in consequence of a famine, but its 
vengeance had not slumbered Jong. At this 
time T's‘in was in league with T’s‘oo, and the 
alliance between the States was drawn closer 
through the wife of king Kung being a sister of 
duke King of ‘T’s‘in. 

[The Chuen gives here a narrative, which is 
the sequel of that on p. 4:—‘The marquis of 
Wei went to succour Sung, and encamped with 
his forces at Séang-néw. ‘T'sze-chen of Ching 
said, “* We must invade Wei. If we do not do 
80, we shall not be doing our part for Ts‘oo. 
We have offended against ‘Tsin, and if we also of- 
fend against T's‘oo, what will be the consequence 
to our State?” ‘T'sze-sze said, «It will distress 
the State;” but Tsze-chen replied, “If we offend 
against both the great States, we shall perish. 
We may be distressed, but is that not better 
than perishing?” The other great officers all 
agreed with him, and Hwang-urh accordingly 
led a force and made an incursion into Wei,— 
[having received] orders from ‘I's‘vo. 

‘Sun Wan-tsze (Lin-foo) consulted the tor- 
toise-shell about pursuing the enemy, and 
presented the indication he had obtained to 
Ting Kéang (the mother of the marquis of 
Wei), who asked what the corresponding oracle 
was. “It is this,” said Wan-tsze. ‘The in- 
dication being like a hill, a party go forth on an 
expedition, and lose their leader.” ‘The lady 
observed, * ‘he invaders lose their leader ;—this 
is favourable for those who resist them. Do 
you take measures accordingly.” The people of 
Wei then pursued the enemy, and Sun Kwae 
captured Hwang Urh at K‘euen-k-éw!’ 

[There follows the account of an invasion of 
Loo by Ts-oo, which ought to be given in the 
text. Too observes that, as it involved no 
disgrace to Loo, he cannot account for the 
silence about it.—‘In autumn, in the 7th month, 
Tsze-nang of ‘I's‘vo and T'sze-urh of Ch‘ing in- 
vaded our western borders. Qn their return 
they Jnid siege to Séaou (a city of Sung), and 
reduced it in the 8th month, on Ping-yin. In 
the 9th month, Tsze-urh of Ch‘ing made an in- 
cursion on the northern border of Sung. Mang 
Héen-tsze said, “ Calamity must be going to be- 
fall Chring.” ‘The aggressions of its armies are 
excessive. Even Chow could not endure such 
violent efforts, and how much _ less Chiing! 
‘The calamity is likely to befall the three minis- 
ters who conduct its government!) 

Par.6. The Chuen says:—‘The people of Keu 
taking advantage of the States being occupied, 
invaded our eastern borders.” Wang Kih-kwan 
observes that this movement shows strikingly 
the daring of Keu, as its viscount had taken 
part in nearly all the covenants ordered by duke 
‘Taou of ‘Tsin. It shows how incomplete the 
harmony was which the leading State sought to 
establish among the others which acknowledged 





"its supremacy. 


Par. 7. ‘Ihis was the first of the three ex- 
peditions of ‘Tsin mentioned in the Chuen at | 
the end of last year, by which that State wore 
out T’s‘ov, and established its supremacy, for a | 
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time, over Ching. The Chuen says:—The 
States invaded Chting. ‘I's‘uy Ch‘oo of ‘'T's‘e 
came with Kwang, the eldest son of the Marquis, 
to the army early, and the prince therefore took 
precedence of ‘lang. On Ke-yéw. the whole 
army took post at Néw-show.’ The proper place 
of the heir-son of Ts‘e was after all the princes, 
asin p.1. If he had received, indeed, the ap- 
pointment of the king as his father’s successor, 
and were administering for him the govt. of the 
State, he would have been entitled to rank as 
an earl, according to the rules of Chow. But 
he had not received such appointment, as we 
infer from the Chuen on the 19th year. The 
precedence now given to him was probably 
brought about as ‘I'so-she says; but as we shail 
find that he continued to retain it, it is an 
instance of how the marquis of T’sin took it upon 
him to override the standing statutes of the 
kingdom. 

Par. 8. We have here the fulfilment of the 
prognostication in the Chuen after p.5. For 


gE Kung and Kuh have ZE. We have in this 


par. the first occurrence of pas in the text, which 


I have translated “ruffians.” Too Yu observes 
that, as the paragraph commences with that 
term, the rank of the murdered could not be 
mentioned init. They were all ministers or great 
officers, and if their death had been by order or 
management of the State, the text would have 


been BS BL or HS A, BE HA K, 


Zy Z,: If the murderers had been great of- 


ficers, their names and rank, and those of their 
victims as well, would have been given. But 
being what they were in this case, their names 
were not admissible in the text, and consequent- 
ly we have the persons murdered without any 
intimation of their rank. No stigma is fixed 
upon them by ‘the omission, as Kuh-léang 
thought, and as Ch‘ing E, Hoo Negan-kwoh, and 
many other critics have contended. ‘The men 
may have deserved their fate, but ne evidence 
of that can be drawn from the style of the text. 

The Chuen says:—‘ Before this, Tsze-sze (the 
Kung-tsze Fei) had a quarrel with Wei Che, 
and when he was about to take the field against 
the army of the States, he reduced the number 
of the chariots [which Che wanted to contribute 
to the expedition]. He had another quarrel 
with Che about the captives whom he had taken, 
and kept him down, saying his chariots had 
been beyond the number prescribed by rule, and 
would not allow him to present his spoils | be- 
fore the marquis}. 

‘ Before this also, Tsze-sze, in laying out the 
ditches through the fields, had oecasioned the 
loss of fields to the Sze, Too, How and ‘I'sze-sze 
fainilies; and these four, along with Wei Che, 
collected ‘a numter of dissatisfied individuals, 
and proceeded, with the adherents of the sons 
of the ruling House (killed in the 8th year 
by ‘Psze-sze; see the Chuen after vili. 2) to raise 
an insurrection. At this time the govt. was in 
the hands of ‘I'sze-sze; ‘I'sze-kwoh (the Kung- 
tsze Fah) was minister of War; ‘I'sze-urh (the 
Kung-sun Cheh) was minister of Works; and 
Tsze-k-ung was minister of Instruction. In 
winter in the 10th month, on Mow-shin, Wei 
Che, Sze Chin, How Tsin, Too Joo-foo, and 
‘T'sze-sze Puh, led a band of ruffians into the 
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palace, and early in the morning attacked the 
chief minister at the audience in the western 
palace. ‘They killed Tsze-sze, Tsze-kwoh, and 
‘T’sze-urh, and carried «ff the earl to the northern 
palace. ‘Tsze-k‘ung had known of their design, 
and so escaped death. The word ‘ruffians’ in 
the text indicates that none of them were great 
officers. 

‘'T'sze-se, the son of Tsze-sze) hearing of the 
ruffians, left his house without taking any pre- 
cautions, went to [his father’s} corpse, and 
pursued them. When they had entered the 
northern palace, however, he returned, and be- 
gan giving out their arms [to his followers]. 
Most of the servants and coucubines had fled, 
and most of the articles of furniture and use 
were lost. 

‘Tsze-cli‘an (the son of Tsze-kwoh), hearing 
of the ruffians, set a guard at his gate, got all 
his officers in readiness. shut up his storehouses, 
carefully secured his depositories. formed his 
men in ranks, and then went forth with 17 
chariots of war. Having gone to [his father’s] 
corpse, he proceeded to attack the ruffians, in 
the northern palace. Tsze-k-éaou (the Kung- 
sun Chae) led the people to his assistance, when 
they killed Wei Che and T'sze-sze Puh. ‘The 
majority of their followers perished, but How 
Tsin fled to Tsin, and Too Joo-fuo, Sze Shin, 
Wei Péen, and Sze Ts‘e fled to Sung. 

‘Teze-k‘ung (the Kung-tsze Kéa) then took 
charge of the State, and made a covenant re- 
quiring that all in the various degrees of rank 
should receive the rules enacted by himself. 
The great officers, ministers, and younger mem- 
bers of the great families refusine obedicnce to 
this, he wished to take them off; but ‘Tsze-ch‘an 
stopped him, and begged that for their sakes he 
would burn the covenant. He objected to do 
go, saying, “I wrote what I did for the settle- 
ment of the State. If I buru it because they all 
are dissatisfied, then the government is in their 
hands;—will it not be difficult to administer 
the affairs of the State?” ‘Tsze-ch‘an replied, 
“Jt is difficult to go against the anger of them 
all; and it is difficult to secure the exclusive 
authority to yourself. If you insist on both 
these difficulties in order to quiet the State, it is 
the very way to endanger it. It is better to burn 
the writing, and sv quiet all their minds. You 
will get what you wish, and they also will feel 
at ease;—will not this be well? By insisting 
on your exclusive authority, you will tind it 
difficult to succeed ; by going against the wishes 
of all, you will excite calamity:—you must 
follow my advice.” On this T'sze-k‘ung, burned 
the writing of the covenant outside the T’s‘ang 
gate, after which the minds of all the others 
became composed.’ 

Par.9. Hoo-laou,—seeii.9. The text would 
Jead us to think that the keeping guard over 
Hoo-laow was the action of Loo, and of Loo 


alone; whereas 'Tsin had taken possession of | 


that city, fortified it and now held it with the 
troops of its confederate States, as a strategical 
point against Ching and Ts‘oo. Loo sent 
treops to guard it; and this alone the text men- 
tions, but other States did the same. Original- 
ly it belonged to Chting, but was not Ching’s 
now. Yet the text says—‘Hvo-laou of Ching’ 
Too Yu and others see in this the style of Con- 
fucius writing retrospectively, expressing him- 
self according to his knowledge of the purpose 








of Tsin to restore the place to Ch‘ing, when that 
State should really have broken with ‘T’s‘oo. 
Hov Ngan-kwoh, again, has his followers in 
maintaining that Confucius here assigned it to 
Ch‘ing to mark his disapproval of Tsin’s ever 
taking it. The probability is that neither the 
one view nor the other is correct. The plaee 
properly belonged to Ch‘ing; it was held against 
it by the confederates fur a time; if was im- 
mediately restored to it:—what more natural 
than to mention it as ‘Hoo-laou of Clring,’ 
without any intention cither ‘to praise or to 
blame.’ The Chuen says:—‘ The armies of the 
States fortified [afresh] Hoo-laou, and guarded 
the country about. The army of Tsin fortified 
Woo and Che; and Sze Fang and Wei Kéang 
guarded them. ‘The text speaks of Hoo-laou of 
Ching, though it was not [new] Ching’s, indi- 
cating that it was to be restored to it. Chring 
{now} made peace with Tsin.’ 

Par. 10. The Chuen says:—‘Tsze-nang of 
Ts‘oo came to succour Ching. In the llth 
month, the armies of the States made a circuit 
round Ch‘ing, and proceeded south to Yang-ling. 
Still the army of I's‘oo did not retire, [seeing 
which], Che Woo-tsze proposed that the con- 
federates should withdraw, saying, “If we now 
make our escape from ‘I's‘vo, it will become 
arrogant, and can be fought with when in that 
mood. Ewan Yin, said, * To evade T's‘oo will 
be a disgrace to Tsin. Our having assembled 
the States will increase the disgrace. We had 
better die. I will advance alone.” Oa this the 
[whole] army advanced, and on Ke-hae it and 
the army of ‘Ts‘oo were opposed to each other 
with [only] the Ying between them.  ‘I'sze 
Kéaou [of Chring] said, “The [armies of the] 
States are prepared to march. and are sure not 
to fight. If we follow Tsin, they will retire; if 
we do not follow it, they will retire. Ts‘oo is 
sure to besiege our city when they retire; but 
they will still do so. We had better follow 
Ts'oo, and get its army to retire also.” ‘That 
night he crossed through the Ying, and made a 
covenant with T’s‘oo. Lwan Yin wished to 
attack the army of Ch‘ing, but Seun Ying said, 
“No. We cannot keep back ‘I's‘oo, neither can 
we protect Ch‘ing. Of what offence is Ching 
guilty? Our best plan is to leave a grudge 
against it, and withdraw. If we now attack its 
army, ‘T's‘oo will come to its help. If we fight, 
and do not conquer, the States will laugh at us. 
Victory cannot be commanded. We had better 
withdraw.” Accordingly, on Ting-we the armies 
of the States withdrew, mide an incursion into 
the northern borders of Chring, and returned. 
The forces of ‘Ts‘oo also withdrew. 


Par. 11. [The Chuen gives here a narrative 
about troubles at court:—* Wang-shuh Ch-in- 
sing and Pih Yu had a quarrel about the govt. 
The king favoured, Pih Yu, when the other fled 
from the capital in a rage. ‘The king recalled 
him when he had got to the Ho, and put the 
historiographer Kéaou to death to please him, 
He would not enter [the capital]. however, and 
was allowed to remain [near the He]. The 
marquis of Tsin sent Sze Kde to pacify the royal 
House, when Wang-shuh and Pih Yu maintain- 
ed each his cause. ‘The steward of Wang-shuh, 
and Héa Kin, the great officer of Pih Yu; 
pleaded in the court of the king, while Sze Kae 
listened to them. Wang-shuh’s steward said, 
* When people who live in hovels, with wickcr 
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doora fitted to holes in the wall, insult their 
superiors, it is hard to be a man of superior 
rank.” Hea K‘in said, “When king P‘ing 
removed here to the east, there were seven fami- 
lies of us, who followed him, and on whom he 
was dependent for the victims which he used. 
He made a covenant with them over [the flesh 
of] a red bull, saying that from generation to 
generation they should hold their offices, If we 
had been peopie of such hovels, how could they 
have come to the east? and how could the king 
have been dependent on them? Now since 
Wang-shuh became chief minister, the govt. has 
been carried on by means of bribes, and punish- 
ments have been in the hands of his favourites. 


His officers have become enormously rich, and it¢ 
is not to be wondered at if we are reduced to such 
hovels. Let your great State consider the case. 
If the low cannot obtain right, where is what we 
call justice?” Fan Seuen-tsze said, “ Whom 
the son of Heaven favours, my ruler also favours; 
whom he disapproves, my ruler also disap- 
proves.” He then made Wang-shuh and Pih 
Yu prepare a summary of their case; but Wang- 
shuh could bring forward no evidence, and fled 
to Tsin. There is no record of this in the text, 
because no announcement of it was made to Loo. 
Duke Tsing of Shen then became high minister, 


to act as director for the royal House.’] 


Eleventh year. 
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Par. 1. 143 must be taken here as in VIIT. 


i. 4, indicating an arrangement either altogether 
new, or modifying in a most important manner 
existing arrangements on the subject to which 
it refers. The Chuen says:—‘This spring, Ke 
Woo-tsze wished to form 3 armies, and told 
Shuh-sun Muh-tsze (P‘aou) of his purpose, say- 
ing, “Let us make three armies, and each of us 
collect the revenue for the support of his army.” 
Mubh-tsze replied, “‘ When the demands [of ‘I'sin] 
come upon you, [according to this increased 
establishmentj, you will not be able [to meet 
them].” Woo-tsze, however, persisted in his re- 
quest, till Muh-tsze said, ‘‘ Well, let us make s 
covenant.” They covenanted accordingly at 
the gate of [duke] He’s temple, the imprecatory 
sentences being repeated in the street of 
Woo-foo.” In the lst month they proceeded 
to the formation of the 3 armies, [the three 
clans] dividing the ducal prerogative [as it were] 
into three, and each of them taking one part to 
itself... The three chiefs broke up their own 
{establishments of] chariots. The Ke appointed 
that those who brought their followers and the 
amount of the military contribution of their 
families to him, should pay nothing more [to the 
State], and those who did hot so enter his ranks 
should pay a double contribution. The Mang 
employed one half the sons and younger brothers 
in his service. The Shuh-sun employed all the 
sons and younger brothers. [They had said 
that], unless they acted thus, they would not 
alter the old arrangements.’ 

It is to be wished that Tso-she’s narrative 
were more perspicuous and explicit;—see also 
the narrative under X. v. 1, when the new army, 
or that of the centre, was obliged to be discon- 
tinued. The arrangement for 3 armies which 
was now adopted was an important one, and 
marked an era in the history of Loo. It was 
originally a great State, and could furnish the 
8 armies, which were assigned by the statutes 
of Chow to a great State;—see the Chow Le, 
Bk. XXVIII. par. 3. But its power had gradu- 
ally decayed; and as T'sin rose to preéminence as 
the leading State of the kingdom, Loo sank to 


the class of the second-rate States (RR (eR). 


which furnished only two armies. The change 
from 3 to 2 seems to have taken place under Wain 
or Seuen. In this way Loo escaped some of the 
exactions of Tsin, whose demands for military 
assistance were proportioned to the force which 
the States could furnish, and hence, in the Chuen, 
Shuh-sun Muh-tsze objects to the formation of 
8 armies on the ground that they would then be 
unable to meet the requirements of T'sin. But up 
to this time, the armies of.Loo, whether 3 or 2, 
had always belonged to the marquises, having 
been called forth by them as occasion required, 
and been commanded by their ministers accord- 
ing to their appointment. A great change now 
took place. The Heads of the three families, 
—the descendants of duke Hwan, now not only 
claimed the command of the armics, but they 
claimed the armies as theirown. ‘Taking advan- 
tage of the youth of duke Séang, their act was 
all but a parting of the State among themselves. 
They would henceforth be not only its ministers, 
but its lords, and the direct descendants of the 
duke of Chow would be puppets in their hands. I 
must repeat the wish that we had fuller details of 
the formation of the three armies, and of the pro- 


ceedings of the three chiefs. Too says that 
they added one army,—that of the centre, to 
the two already existing ; but that is a very im- 
perfect description of their act. The chariots 
which they broke up would be those belonging to 
theinselves, for which they would now have no 
separate occasion, and which would go therefore 
to the formation of the third army. The text 
relates the event, as if it had proceeded from 
the duke, or by his authority. 

Par. 2. See on V. xxxi. 3. 

Par. 3. The Chuen says:—‘The people of 
Ch‘ing were troubled about [their relations 
with} Tsin and Ts‘oo, and all the great officers 
said, “‘lhrough our not following Tsin, the 
State is nearly ruined. ‘Ts‘oo is weaker than 
Tsin, but ‘T'sin shows no eagerness in our behalf. 
If Tsin were eager in our behalf, Ts‘oo would 
avoid it- What shall we do to make the army 
of Tsin ready to encounter death for us? In 
that case Ts‘oo will not venture to oppose it, 
and we can firmly adhere to it.” ‘T'sze-chen 
said, ‘Let us commence hostilities against Sung; 
the States are sure to come [to its help], when 
we will submit to them, and make a covenant. 
The army of Ts‘oo will then come, and we shall 
do the same with it. This will make Tsin very 
angry. If it can then come quickly and reso- 
lutely [into the field], Ts‘oo will not be able to 
do anything against it, and we shall firmly ad- 
here to Tsin.” The others were pleased with 
this proposal, and they made the officers of the 
borders commence a quarrel with Sung, Héang 
Seuh of which retaliated with an incursion into 
Ch‘ing, in which he took great spoil. Tsze- 
chen said, “We may now invade Sung with an 
army. I we attack Sung, the States are sure 
to attack us immediately. We will then hearken 
to their commands, and at the same time send 
notice to Ts‘oo. When its forces come, we 
shall further make a covenant with it; and by 
heavy bribes to the army of Tsin, we shall 
escape [the vengeance of them both]}.” Ac- 
cordingly, in summer, T’sze-chen (Shay-che) 
made an incursion into Sung.’ 

Vsze-chen had formerly advocated the ad- 


herence of Ch‘ing in good faith to Tsin, while 
‘Tsze-sze had been for adhering now to Tsin and 
now to T’s‘oo, according to the pressure of the 
time. Tsze-sze was now dead; and the com- 
mentators find great fault with Tsze-chen for 
the crooked course which he took to bring about 
the accomplishment of his own policy. 


Par. 4. This is the second of Tsin's great 
expeditions with the States of the north to 
break the power of Ts‘vo. ‘The Chuen says:— 
‘In the fourth month, the States invaded Ching. 
On Ke-hae, Kwang, eldest son of [the marquis 
of} Ts‘e, and Héang Seuh of Sung, came first to 
its capital, and attacked the east gate. In the 
evening of that day, Seun Ying of T’sin arrived 
in the western suburbs, from which he made an 
incursion to the old [capital of ] Heu (see on 
VIII. xv. 11). Sun Lin-foo of Wei made an 
incursion on the northern borders of the State. 
In the 6th month, the States assembled at Pih- 
lin, and encamped in Héang. Thence they took 
a circuit, and halted at So, after which they 
invested the capital, and made a [grand] dis- 
play of their forces outside the south gate, and 
; on the west crossed over the Tse-suy.’ 
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Par. 5. Instead of mh Kung and Kuh have 


Ft. Poh-shing was in Ch‘ing, and, acc. to the 


K‘ang-he editors, must have been in the pres. 
district of Yen-sze, dep. Ho-nan. ‘This is very 
doubtful. Too and nearly all the critics explain 


the | with reference to the presence of 


Ch‘ing, and its joining in the covenant. No 
previous instance where the term has occurred 
exactly corresponds to this; and perhaps Tan 
Tsoo is right in thinking that Ch‘ing was not 
present. The Chuen says:—‘The people of 
Ch‘ing [now] became afraid, and sought terms 
of accommodation. In autumn, in the 7th month, 
they made a covenant together in Poh. Fan 
Séuen-tsze said, “If we be not careful, we shall 
lose the States. Wearied as they have been by 
marching, and not [really] accomplishing any- 
thing, can they be but disaffected?” Accord- 
ingly, when they covenanted, the words were :— 
‘All we who covenant together agree not to 
hoard up the produce of good years, not to shut 
one another out from advantages [that we 
possess], not to protect traitors, not to shelter 
criminals. We agree to aid one another in dis- 
asters and calamities, to have compassion on 
one another in seasons of misfortune and disor- 
der, to cherish the same likings and dislikings, 
to support and encourage the royal House. 
Should any prince break these engagements, 
may He who watches over men’s sincerity and 
He who watches over covenants, [the Spirits of] 
the famous hills and [of] the famous streams, 
the kings and dukes our predecessors, the whole 
host of Spirits, and all who are sacrificed to, 
the ancestors of our 12 (? 13) States with their 
7 surnames:—may all these intelligent Spirits 
destroy him, so that he shall lose his people, his 
appointment pass from him, his family perish, 
and his State be utterly overthrown!”’ 

Par.7. The Chuen says:—‘Tsze-nang of 
Ts‘oo had asked the assistance of troops from 
Ts‘in; and Chen, Ts‘in’s great officer of the 
right, led a force to follow the viscount of Ts‘oo, 
intending toinvade Ching. [In the meantime], 
the earl of Ch‘ing met [the army of Ts‘oo], 

made his submission], and on Ping-tsze invaded 
ung [along with it].’ 

Par. 8. This is the third and last of the 
great expeditions of Tsin against Ts‘oo. Séaou- 
yu was a place in Ch‘ing, to the south of its 


capital, in the pres. Heu Chow (34 SH ). The 


Chuen says:—‘In the 9th month, the States, 
with all their armies, again invaded Ch‘ing. 
They showed their forces outside the east gate 
of the city, on which the people of Ch‘ing made 
the king’s son, Pih-p‘ing, offer their submission. 
On Kéah-seuh, Chaou Woo of Tsin entered the 
city, and made a covenant with the earl; and in 
winter, in the 10th month, on Ting-hae, Tsze- 
chen came out, and made a covenant with the 
marquis of Tsin. In the 12th month, on Mow- 
yin, there was a meeting in Séaou-yu. On 
Kang-shin, [the marquis of Tsin] released his 
Ch‘ing prisoners, treated them all courteously, 
and sent them back. He [also] called in his 
scouting parties, and forbade raids and pillag- 
‘ing. [At the same time], he sent Shuh-heih to 
inform the [other] princes of these proceedings. 
The duke made Tsang-sun Heih return the fol- 
lowing reply, “‘ All we who have covenanted to- 


gether [are here], because your great State 
found it necessary to punish a small one which 
had offended. Having obtained sufficient 
ground for your present course, you are ready 
to exercise forgiveness. My ruler has received 
your commands.” 

‘‘The people of Ch‘ing presented to the mar- 
quis of 'I'sin the music-masters, Kwei, Ch‘uh, and 
Keuen; fifteen, each, of wide chariots and guard- 
fhariots with the buff-coats and weapons for 
them complete, and other war-chariots amount- 
ing altogether toa hundred; two sets of musical 
bells, with the large bells and musical stones 
belonging to them; and sixteen female musi- 
cians. The marquis gave one half [of these two 
last gifts} to Wei Kéang, saying, “It was you 
who taught me to harmonize the Jung and the 
Teih, so as secure the adherence of the great 
States (see the long Chuen at the end of the 
4th year). In the space of 8 years, I have nine 
times asembled the States, and a harmony has 
prevailed among them like that of music. I beg 
to share the pleasure of these things with you.” 
Wei Kéang declined the gifts, saying, “The 
harmonizing of the Jung and Teih was the hap- 
py destiny of the State. The assembling of 
the States nine times within the space of eight 
years, and the princes all virtuously adhering, 
is to be ascribed to your lordship’s powerful in- 
fluence, and the labours of your various servants. 
What did I contribute to those results? What 
your servant wishes is that your lordship may 
enjoy your present pleasure and think about the 
future. The ode (She, II. vii. ode VIII. 4) 
says, 


‘To be delighted in are those princes, 

The guardians of the country of the Son 
of Heaven | 

To be delighted in are those princes; 

Around them all blessings collect. 

Discriminating and able are their 
attendants, 

Who also have followed them hither!’ 


Now music helps the repose in virtue; right- 
eousness is seen in the manner of occupying 
one’s position; the rules of propriety are seen 
in one’s practice ; good faith maintains consisten- 
cy; and benevolence makes one powerful in 
influencing others. When a prince has these 
qualities, then indeed he may be the guardian 
of the country, share in all blessings and emo- 
luments, and attract people from a distance :— 
this is called music indeed. The Shoo says 
(probably V. xv. 19 is intended), ‘In a position 
of security, think of peril.’ If you think thus, 
you will make preparation against the danger, and 
with the preparation there will be no calamity. 
I venture to offer you these admonitions.” The 
marquis said, “Dare I but receive your com- 
mands in these instructions? But for you, 
however, I should not have known how to treat 
the Jung; I should not have been able to cross 
the Ho. To reward is a statute of the State, 
preserved in the repository of covenants; it may 
not be disused. Do you receive those things.” 
It was thus that Wei Kéang first had bells and 
musical stones ;—and it was right he should thus 
receive them.’ 

Par. 9. The canon laid down for entries like 
this is that, when the duke has been absent on 
more than one affair, the last shall be stated in 
the record of his return. It is so here. The 
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duke left Loo to take part in the invasion of 
Ching, which ended in the meeting at Séaou-yu; 
and it is said he arrived ‘ from the mecting.’ In 
par. 6, however, it is said that he arrived ‘from 
the invasion of Ching,’ though the event im- 
mediately preceding his return was the meeting 
and covenant at Poh. The commentators find 
‘praise and blame’ in these variations of the 
style, but we may well believe that the historio- 
graphers made these entries, as the characters 
occurred to them, without regard to any differ- 
ent character of the transactions in which the 
duke had been engayed. 


Par.10. For iF Kuh-léang has By. The 


ee says:——‘The people of Ch‘ing had sent 
éang Séaou, and the grand-superintendent 
Sheh Ch‘oh, to Ts‘oo, to give notice of their in- 
tended submission to Tsin in the words, [as 
from the earl], “ Out of regard to my altars, I 


am not able to cherish your lordship [as my 
superior]. If your lordship with gems and silks 
will come to a good understanding with Tsin, or 
if by a display of prowess you will overawe it, 
this would be what I desire.” ‘The people of 
I's‘oo seized and held the two officers. The 
text speaks of “‘ the messenger,” intimating that 
[Léang Séaou] was an ambassador.’ 

Par. 11. The Chuen says:—‘'Two dignitaries 
of Ts‘in, Paou and Woo, led a force and in- 
vaded Tsin, in order to succour Ch‘ing. Paou 
first entered the territory of ‘sin, and was met 
by Sze Fang, who slighted the forces of Ts‘in, 
and did not make preparation against them. 
On Jin-woo, Woo crossed [the Ho] from Foo-she, 
and, joining Paou, went on with him into Tsin. 
On Ke-ch‘ow the armies of the two States 
fought at Leih, when that of Tsin received a 
ieee defeat;—in consequence of making light of 

s‘in. 


Twelfth year. 
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XII. 1 In the [duke’s] twelfth year, in spring, in the king's third 
month, a body of men from Keu invaded our eastern 
borders, and laid siege to Tfae. 

9 Kesun Suh led a force and relieved T‘ae, after which he 
went on to enter Yun. 

3 In summer, the marquis of Tsin sent Sze Fang to Loo on 
a mission of friendly inquiries. 

4 In autumn, in the ninth month, Shing, viscount of Woo, 
died. 

5 In winter, the Kung-tsze Ching of Ts‘oo led a force, and 
made an incursion into Sung. 

6 The duke went to Tsin. 


same surname, the wailing took place in the an- 
cestral (ie., the Chow) temple; if he were de- 
scended from the same individual who bore 
that surname, in the temple of that [common] 
ancestor; if he were of some common branch 
family from that ancestor, in the paternal tem- 
ple. Thus the princes of Loo mourned for the 
Kes generally in the Chow temple; but for the 
lords of Hing, Fan, Tséang, Maou, Tsoo, and 
Chae, in the temple of the duke of Chow.’ Here 
for the lst time the Ch‘un Ts‘éw records the 
death of a lord of Woo. But there is no re- 
cord of the burial; not that an officer of Loo 
may not have been present at it, but because, a8 
in the case of the lords of Ts‘oo, the usurped 
title of king must have been introduced. 


Parr. 1,2 ‘ae was a city belonging to Loo, 
—in the pres. dis. of Pe, dep. E-chow. Kuh- 
léang has mile Yun is the same place mentioned 
in VI.xii.8, as then walled by duke Wan. In his 
time it belonged to Loo, but had subsequently 
been taken by Keu. Though Ke-sun Suh now 
entered it, it does not appear to have remained 
in the possession of Loo. 

The Chuen says :—' This year, in spring, a body 
of men from Keu invaded our eastern borders, 
and laid siege to T’ae. Ke Woo-tsze then re- 
lieved T‘ae, and went on to enter Yun, from 

















which he took its bell to form a deep dish for 
the duke.’ a is used as heretofore, to denote 
the going on from the accomplishment of one 
thing to another not originally contemplated. 
Kung and Kuh, however, remark that it was 
not competent for any one to do this but the 
ruler of the State himself, and hence the x is 
here condemnatory of Ke-sun Suh ;—but see on 
IIL. xix. 3. 

Par. 3. Tso says that the object of Fang in 
this mission was to convey the acknowledgments 
of the marquis of ‘I'sin for the military services 
performed by Loo the previous year. 

Par. 4. This viscount of Woo is better known 
by the name of Show-mung, which we find in 
the 1st Chuen on the 10th year. How he should 
have the two names of Show-mung and Shing 
is not easily explained. Fuh K‘éen ( Ak E® of 
the Han dynasty supposed that the double name 
of this and the other lords of Woo is merely an 
attempt to spell, or give the sound of, the native 
term, so that in reality = oa and Big are but 
one and the same name. 

The Chuen says:—‘In autumn, Show-mung, 
viscount of Woo, died. The duke went to the 
Chow temple (that of king Wan) to wail for 
him ;—which was according to rule. On occasion 
of the decease of any prince, if he were of a 


different surname from the duke, he was wailed 
for outside on the city wall. If he were of the 





Par. 3. The Chuen says:—‘In winter, Tsze- 


nang of Ts‘vo, and Woo-te, one of the dig- 


nitaries of T's‘in, invaded Sung, and took post 
with their forces at Yang-léang ;—in retaliation 


for ‘I'sin’s taking Ch‘ing [from ‘I's‘oo].’ 


{The Chuen here turns aside to a marriage 
negotiation on the part of the king +‘ King 
Ling sought a queen from Ts‘e. The marquis 
asked Gan Hwan-tsze how he should reply, and 
that officer answered, “In the language of 
ceremony, issued by the former kings, we find 
that when the king applies for a queen to the 
prince of any State, the prince replies, ‘Of 
daughters by my proper wife, I have so many; 


and of daughters by concubines I have so many.’ 
If he have no daughter of his own, but has 
sisters and aunts, he says, ‘Of so and so, who 
preceded me in this fief, there are so many 
daughters.’ The marquis of Ts‘e agreed to the 
proposed marriage, and the king sent Yin Le 
to settle the engagement.’] 

Par. 6. Tso says, ‘The duke went to Tsin, 
to appear at its court, and to express his ac- 
knowledgments for the visit of Sze Fang.’ 
Fang’s visit was that in p. 3. 

[The Chuen here relates an incident, of 
which it is difficult to see the drift.—“ A daugh- 
ter of the House of Ts‘in had been married to 
[the viscount of] Ts‘oo, {This year], Tsze- 
kung (a son of king Chwang, named Woo) minis- 
ter of War to Ts‘oo, paid a friendly visit to Ts‘in, 
to inquire after her mother in the viscountese’s 
behalf. This was according to ryle.’] 
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Thirteenth year. 
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in spring, the duke arrived from 


2 In summer, we took She. 

38 In autumn, in the ninth month, on K&ng-shin, Shin, 
viscount of Ts‘oo, died. 

4 In winter, we walled Fang. 


Par.1. The Chuen says:—‘ When the duke 
arrived {from Tsin, Mang Héen-tsze caused a 
record of his successful services to be made in the 
ancestral temple ;—which was according to rule.’ 
See the Chuen on II. ii. 9 about the force of 
Es in such paragraphs as this. Too Yu goes 
at length into the matter here:-—‘ Under the 2d 
year of duke Hwan, the Chuen says, “The 
duke arrived from T‘ang. and announced his 
doing so in the temple.” Whenever the duke set 
out on a journey, he announced it in the ances- 
tral temple. On his return, he drank in cele- 
bration of that in the temple; and when he put 
down the cup, he had his service recorded in 
the tablets:—this was the rule. In the 16th 
year of Hwan, it says, “The duke came from 
the invasion of Ch‘ing, and observed the cere- 
mony of drinking on his arrival in the temple.” 
It appears then (from those two passages and 
the present), that if any one of the three cere- 
monies,—the announcement in the temple, the 
drinking to celebrate the arrival, and the record 
in the tablets,—was observed, the notice of 
arrival was made; but if they were all neglect- 
ed, there was no such notice.’ 

Par,2. For rh Kung-yang has ae. She 
was a small State, near Loo,—in the present Tse- 

: : 
ning (je i.) Chow, dep. Yen-chow, It was 
now incorporated with Loo. The Chuen says: 
—‘In summer, She was dismembered into three 
by disorders [which prevailed]. A force from 
Loo succoured She, and took the opportunity to 
take it.’ ‘I'oo observes on this, that, while the 
Chuen speaks of ‘a force from Loo,’ the text 
does not use that term, intimating that the 
troops employed did not really amount to a 
Bil: or 2,5U0men. ‘T'so-she subjoins his canons 
regarding the force of several terms:—‘* Taking 
i” is used, when the thing was done with 


ease; “ extinguishing OD.” when it required 


VOL. V. 


a large force; “entering A” when the ter- 
ritory was not retained.’ There is difficulty 
found, however, in the application of these 
canons; and some critics, as Léw Ch‘ang, call 
them in question altogether. 

[The Chuen appends here a narrative about 
the affairs of Tsin:—‘Seun Ying and Sze Fang 
died, and the marquis of Tsin assembled his 
troops in Méen-shang that he might order and 
regulate them. He appointed Sze Kae to the 
command of the army of the centre, but Kae 
declined, saying, “ Pih-yéw (Seun Yen) is my 
senior. Formerly from my acquaintance with, 
and knowledge of, Che Pih, I was assistant-com- 
mander under him; but I cannot [be regarded 
as] superior [to Yen]. I beg you to follow [my 
advice, and appoint] Pih-yéw.” Seun Yen was 
then made commander of the army of the centre, 
and Sze Kae was assistant-commander under. 
him. [The marquis] appointed Han K‘e to the 
command of the lst army; but he wished to 
decline in favour of Chaou Woo. The marquis, 
however, offered the command to Lwan Yen, 
who also declined it, saying, “I am not equal to 
Han K‘e, and as he wishes Chaou Woo to be 
above him, your lordship should hearken to him.” 
Chaou Woo was then made commander of the 
Ist army, with Han Ke as assistant-commander, 
Lwan Yen was continued as commander of the 
3d army, and Wei Kéang was made assistant- 
commander of it. Neither commander nor as- 
sistant-commander was appointed to the new 
army; but the marquis, finding it difficult to 
meet with proper men, ordered the officers of 
tens to lead their footmen and chariot-men, and 
all the other officers, to follow the 3d army ;— 
which was right. On this, a great harmony 
prevailed among the people of Tsin, and the 
States cultivated their friendly relations with it. 

‘The superior man will say, “ Modesty is an 
essential point in the proprieties. Fan Scuen- 
tsze (Kae) having declined the command [offered 
to him], those below him did the same, and 
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even Lwan Yen, naturally forward, did not dare 
to act differently. The State of ‘I'sin was thus 
made tranquil, and the effect extended through 
several generations:—such was the force of a 
good example! Is not this a thing to be ear- 
nestly sought,—the good exainple of one man, 
securing the quiet and harmony of. the people? 
The language of the Shoo (V. xxvii. 13) is 
applicable to this ;—* When the one man is good, 
all the people look to him as theit dependence, 
and the repose of such a State will be perpetual,’ 
Of the rise and prosperity of Chow, the ode (She, 
HI. i. ode I. 7) says:— 


‘Take your pattern from king Wan, 
And the myriad regions will repuse confidence 
in you;’ 


showing a pattern of excellence. But in the 
decline of Chow, the ode (She, II. vi. ode I. 2) 
82y 8 :— 


‘The great officers are unfair; 
Iam made to serve; I alone am deemed worthy;’ 


showing how [at that time] they would not yield 
to one another. In an age of good government, 
men in high stations prefer ability, and give 
Place to those who are below them ; and the lesser 
people labour vigorously at. their husbandry to 
serve their superiors. In this way all the rules 
of propriety are observed both by high and low, 
and slanderers and evil men fall into disrepute 
and disappear. Such a state of things arises from 
their not quarrelling about superiority ;—it is 
what we call a state of admirable virtue. But in 
an age of disorder, men in high stations proclaim 
their merit in order to impose their will on 
those who are below them, and the lesser people 
boast of their arts to encroach on their superiors. 
In this way the rules of propriety are observed 
by neither high nor low, and disorders and 
oppressions grow up together. Such a state of 
things arises from contentions about superiority ; 
—it is what we call a state where virtue is all- 
obscured. The ruin of a State is sure to result 
from it,”’ 


Par. 3. This was king Kung (AE =P). He 
was succeeded by his son Ch‘aou, known as king 


K‘ang ( Br - HD. The Chuen says :—‘The 


viscount of ‘I's‘oo was ill, and addressed his great 
officers, saying, “I, the unworthy, was called 
when young to preside over the altars. At the 
age of ten, I lost my father, and the dignity of 
the State fell to my lot before I had been train- 
ed by the instructions of the tutor and guard- 
jan. Thus it was that I lost my army at Yen 
(see VIII. xvi. 6), to the very great disgrace of 
our altars, and the very great sorrow of you. 
If by your influence I ain able to preserve my 
head, and die a natural death, for the business 
of sacrifice and interment, whereby I shall take 
the place after my predecessors in the temple 
proper to me, I beg you will call me by such an 
epithet as Ling Ey or Le (fi). according as 
you shall choose.” They gave him no reply, 
till he had charged them five times, when they 
consented. 

‘In the autumn, he—king Kung—died, and 
Tsze-nang was consulting about the posthumous 
epithet for him, when the great officers said, 
“We have his own charge about it.” T'szc_ 





nang said, “ Elis charge was marked by humble | 


reverence. Why should we use any other epi- 
thet but that which is expressive of that quali- 
ty? He came to the charge of this glorious 
State of Ts‘oo; he tranquillized, and got the 
dominion of, the Man and the E; his expeditions 


went rapidly forth along the sea of the south; 


and he subjected the great States. And yet he 
knew his errors;—may he not be pronounced 
humbly reverent (Fe? Let us call him by 
the epithet of Kung.” The great officers agreed.’ 

{The Chuen appends here:—‘ Woo made a 
raid upon Ts‘oo. Yang Yéw-ke hurried away 
with a charge [to resist the enemy], followed by 
Tsze-kang with a [larger] force. Yang Shuh 
said, “Woo js taking advantage of the death of 
our king, thinking we shall not be able to take 
the field. They are sure to slight us, and not 
use proper caution. Do you place three ambush- 
ments, and wait for the result of my measures, 
giving me leave to decoy them.” Tsze-kang 
having agreed to this, a battle was fought at 
Yung-poo, when the troops of Woo received a 
great defeat, and the Kung-tsze Tang was taken. 
The superior man will say, ‘‘Woo was unpity- 
ing ;—[as] the ode (She, II. iv. ode VII. 6) says, 


‘Great Heaven has no compassion, 
And there is no end to the disorders.’ ”’ 


Par.4. Fang.—see I. ix. 6. The city was 
granted, probably about this time, to the T'sang- 
sun family, The Chuen says:— This text shows 
the seasonableness of the proceeding [from the 
state of other business}. They had wished to 
wall the city earlier, but ‘I'sang Woo-chung 
begged to wait till the labours of husbandry were 
finished ;—which was right’ 

[The Chuen here takes up the narrative un- 
der xi. 10:—‘ Léang Séaou of Ch‘ing, and the 
grand-superintendent Shih Ch‘oh, were still in 
Ts‘oo. Shih Ch‘oh said to Tsze-nang, “The an- 
cient kings divined about their progresses for 
five years, year by year seeking for a favourable 
response. When they found that repeated so 
many times, then they set out. If such.a response 
was not repeated, they cultivated their virtue 
with increased assiduity, and divined again. 
Now Ts‘oo cannot maintain its struggle with 
Tsin; but what is the offence of [Ch‘ing’s} 
messenger? You here detain one of its high 
ministers, relieving its court of the pressure {of 
its ministers on one another], making the others 
more harmonious and adhere firmly to Tsin, 
with a hatred of Ts‘oo0;—what is the use of 
such a measure? If you send him back, and 
thus frustrate the object of his mission, he will 
resent the conduct of his ruler, and be at enmi- 
ty with the great officers, so that they will begin 
to draw different ways;—would not this be a 
better course?” On this the people of 'Ts‘co 
sent them both back].’ 
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XIV. 1 In the [duke’s] fourteenth year, in spring, in the king’s 
first month, Ke-sun Suh, and Shuh Laou, along with 
Sze Kae of Tsin, officers of Ts‘e, Sung, and Wei, the 
Kung-sun Ch‘ae of Ching, and officers of Ts‘aou, 
Keu, Choo, Ting, Séeh, Ke, and Little Choo, had 


a meeting with Woo in Héang. 


2 In the second month, 


on Yih-we, the first day of the 


moon, the sun was eclipsed. 

3 In summer, in the fourth month, Shuh-sun P‘aou joined 
Seun Yen of Tsin, officers of Ts‘e and Sung, Pih-kung 
Kwoh of Wei, the Kung-sun Ch‘ae of Chiing, and 
officers of Ts‘aou, Keu, Ch‘oo, Tang, Séeh, Ke, and 
Little Choo, in invading Ts‘in. 

4 On Ke-we, the marquis of Wei left his State, and fled 


to Ts‘e. 


5 <A body of men from Keu made a raid upon our eastern 


borders. 


6 In autumn, the Kung-tsze Ching of Ts‘oo led a force and 


invaded Woo. 


7 In winter, Ke-sun Suh had a meeting with Sze Kae of 
Tsin, Hwa Yueh of Sung, Sun Lin-foo of Wei, the 
Kung-sun Ch‘ae of Ch‘ing, and officers of Keu and 


Choo, in Ts‘eih. 


Par. 1. The defeat of Woo by Ts‘oo is re- { Ts‘oo, in the interest of Woo. Fan Seuen-tsze, 


lated in the Chuen appended to par.3 of last 
year. ‘I'so-she supposes that this meeting at 
Héang (the Héang in dis. of Hwae-yuen; see on 
I. ii. 2) was held in consequence of an applica- 
tion from Woo to Tsin for help; but, as 
Woo Ch'ing has remarked, the text, where 
representatives of Tsin and the other States all 
go to meet Woo, would rather indicate that the 
mecting was called by Tsin for its own purposes, 
to make use of Woo, instead of giving help to it. 


Here and below, Kung-yang has es for : 


At this meeting we have two officers, both 
ministers, present on the part of Loo;—Ke-sun 
Sub and Shuh Laou (a son of Kung-sun Ying- 
ts‘e, and grandson of Shuh-heih, mentioned VII. 
xvii. 7). ‘There were always two officers sent by 
the States to these meetings, a principal and an 
assistant (—— 1E —_— 5p): but the second 
was inferior in rank, and only the principal 
took part in conference. Loo departed from 
the ordinary rule in this case probably to flatter 
Tsin, and Tsin accepted the adulation by ad- 
mitting two envoys to the meeting. 

The Chuen says:—‘ this spring, Woo an- 
nounced to Tsin the defeat [which it had 


however, pointed out Woo’s act of miscon- 
duct, and sent away its representative. He 
[also] caused the Kung-tsze Woo-low of Keu 
to be seized, because of Keu’s interchanging 
communications with Ts‘oo. He wished [fur- 
ther} to seize Ken-che, viscount of the Jung, 
and accused him, himself, in the court {which 
had been established in Héang], saying, ‘* Come, 
you chief of the Kéang Jung! Formerly, the 
people of Ts‘in drove Woo-le, one of your an- 
cestors, to Kwa-chow, when he came, clothed 
with rushes and forcing his way through briars 
and thorns, and threw himself on our ruler 
duke Hwuy, who cut off from 'I'sin some poor 
lands, and gave them to you to afford you a 
subsistence. ‘The States do not now yi-ld to 
our ruler the service which they formerly did, 
because of reports leaking [out from ‘T'sin].—all 
through you. You must not be present at the 
business of to-morrow morning; if you are, I 
will cause you to be seized.” The viscount re- 
plied, ‘ Formerly, the people of 'I's-in, relying on 
their multitudes, and covetous of territory, 
drove out us Jung. ‘Then [your] duke Hwuy 
displayed his great kindness; and considering 
that we Jung were the descendants of the [chief 


sustained from Ts‘oo], and a meeting was held | of the] four mountains (see the Shoo, I.11), and 


at lléang, to consult about measures against 


| were not tu be entirely cut off and abandoned, 
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he gave us the lands on his southern border. 
The territory was one where jackals dwelt and 
wolves howled, but we Jung extirpated the 
briars and thorns from it, drove away the 
jackals and wolves, and considered ourselves 
his subjects, who should not make inroads on 
his State, nor rebel. Nor to the present day 
have we swerved from our allegiance.. Former- 
ly, when duke Wan and Ts‘in invaded Ch‘ing 
(see V. xxxv.), the people of Ts‘in stealthily 
made a covenant with Ch‘ing, and left some 
troops as a guard in its territory, which led to 
the battle of Héaou (V. xxxiii. 3). There Tsin 
met the enemy in front, and we Jung withstood 
him in the rear. That the army of Ts‘in did 
not return to their State was owing to our ser- 
vices. As in the pursuit of a stay, the people 
of Tsin took Ts‘in by the horns, and we took it 
by the feet, and along with Tsin, we laid it 
prostrate on the ground;—niight we not expect 
to escape [such a charge as you bring against 
us}? From that time to the present, in all the 
expeditions of Tsin we Jung have taken part, 
one after another, as they occurred, following its 
leaders, without ever daring to keep ourselves 
apart from them, And now when the troops of 
your officers have indeed committed some errors 
which are separating the States from you, you 
try to throw the blame on us. Our drink, our 
food, our clothes are all different from those of 
the Flowery States; we do not interchange silks 
or other articles of introduction with their 
courts; their language and ours do not admit of 
intercourse between us and them:—what evil is 
it possible for us to have done? Not to be 
present at the meeting will not be a grief to me.” 
He then sang the Ts‘ing ying (She, II. vii. ode 
VIL), and withdrew. Séuen-tsze acknowledged 
his error, made the viscount be present at the 
business of the meeting, and proved himself 
se del gentle and harmonious superior” [of that 
ode]. 

‘At this time Tsze-shuh Ts‘e-tsze (Shuh 
Laou) was the assistant of Ke Woo-tsze and 
attended the meeting. From this time Tsin 
made the contributions of Loo lighter, and gave 
niore respect to its messengers.’ 

‘The above Chuen is interesting, as showing 
how the chiefs of the various ruder tribes might 
be present at the meetings of the States, though 
there be no record of such a thing in the text. 

[The Chuen turns here to the affairs of Woo: 
—'Choo-fan, viscount of Woo, when the mourn- 
ing [for his father] was [so far] completed (see 
the death of the former viscount, xii. 4), wished 
to raise his younger brother Chah, to be lord of 
the State; but Chah declined the dignity, saying, 
‘When duke Seuen of ‘T's‘aon died (see VIII. 
xiii. 4, 6), the States and the people of Te‘aou, 
disapproving of the new ruler, wished to raise 
Tsze-tsang in Seuen’s room. ‘T'sze-tsang, how- 
ever, left ‘Ts‘aou, and would not be [earl of it]. 
thus establishing the position of the [actual] 
ruler. Superior men say of him that he could 
maintain in purity his position. You are the 
rightful heir; who will dare to be false to you? 
I cannot possess the State in my pusition. De- 
yoid as I am of ability, I wish rather to follow 
the example of Tsze-tsang, so as not to lose my 
purity.” When the thing was still pressed upon 
him, he abandoned his house, and took to plough- 


ing, on which his brother let him alone.’] 


Par. 2. This eclipse took place on the 8th of 
January, B.c. 558, 

Par. 3. The Chuen says :—‘In summer, the 
great officers of the States followed the marquis 
of Tsin to invade Ts‘in, in return for the affair at 
Leih (see on xi. 11). The marquis waited on 
the borders of the State, and sent his six minis- 
ters forward with the forces of the States, 
When the armies reached the King, they [were 
unwilling] to cross it; but Shuh-héang (Yang- 
sheh Heih; the Shuh-heih of the Chuen on xi. 8) 
having seen Shuh-sun Muh-tsze (P‘aou), the 
latter sang the P‘aou yéw k‘oo yeh (She, LI. iii. 
ode IX), on which Shuh-héang withdrew and 
prepared boats for crossing the stream. The men 
of Loo and Keu were the first to cross. Tsze- 
kéaou of Ch‘ing, seeing Pih-kung E-tsze of Wei, 
said to him, “!f we take a side and do not ad- 
here firmly to it, we shall bring on ourselves 
the greatest evils. What will be the conse- 
quences to our altars?” The other was pleased, 
and they united in advising the forces of the 
States to cross the King, This was done and 
the army then halted, but the people of Ts‘in 
had put poison into the stream higher up, in 
consequence of which many of the soldiers died. 
Tsze Kéaou, minister of War of Ch‘ing, led its 
forces forward, and was followed by those of the 
other States to Yih-lin. 

‘{When they were there], they still did not 
succeed in bringing Ts‘in to terms, and Seun 
Yen issued an order that at cock-crow they 
should yoke their chariots, fill up the wells, 
level their furnaces, and look only at his horses’ 
heads, [and follow him].” Lwan Yen said, 
‘Such an order as this was never given out by 


the State of T'sin. My horses’ heads wish to go - 


to the east ;” and with this he turned back, fol- 
lowed by the third army. The historiographer of 
the Left said to Wei Chwang-tsze (Wei Kéang), 
“ Will you not wait for Chung-hang Pih (Seun 
Yen)?” but Chwang-tsze said, “ He ordered us 
to follow our leaders. Lwan Pih is my leader; I 
will follow him, and in this way wait for the 
general.” [On learning this], Pih-yéw (Seun 
Yen) said, “I committed an error, and repent- 
ance for it will not now avail. We shall leave 
many prisoners in the hands of Ts‘in.” On this 
he commanded a great retreat; and the people 
of Tsin called the whole affair “The campaign 
of changes and delays.” 

‘Lwan Kéen said, “This service was to repay 
the affair of Leih, and it proves itself to be a 
failure;—to the disgrace of Tsin. And there 
are two of us [he was a brother of Lwan Yen) 
in the expedition ;—can I but feel the disgrace ?” 
He then dashed with Sze Yang against the army 
of Ts‘in and was killed, Sze Yang [escaping and} 
returning. Lwan Yen said to Sze Kae, “My 
brother did not wish to go forward, and your 
son invited him to do so. My brother died, 
while your son has returned. He is answer- 
able for my brother’s death, and if you do not 
drive him away, I will kill him.” On this Sze 
Yang fled to Ts‘in. 

‘Ts‘uy Ch‘oo of Ts‘e, and Hwa Yueh and 
Chung Kéang of Sung, were engaged in this ex- 
pedition, but their names do not appear in the 
text, because they were remiss. For the same 
reason they are nut mentioned in the account of 
the meeting at Héang. VPih-kung Kwoh of Wei 
does not appear at that meeting, but he is men- 
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tioned here, because he was here more attentive 
to his duty. : 

‘The earl of Ts‘in asked Sze Yang which of 
the great officers of T'sin would first go to ruin, 
and was answered, “ Probably the Lwan.” ‘“Be- 
cause of their excessive arrogance?” asked the 
earl. “Yes,” was the reply. “The arrogance and 
violence of Lwan Yen are extreme, but still he 
may escape anevilend. The thing will happen 
to Ying.” ‘Why so?” pursued theearl. Yang 
answered, “The good offices of Woo-taze (Yen’s 
father) to the people {have made them think of 
them] as the people of Chow thought of the 
duke of Shaou. If they loved the sweet pear 
tree [of the duke] (see the She, I. ii. ode v.), 
how much more must the people now regard the 
son [of Woo-tsze]! When Lwan Yen dies, and 
the goodness of Ying does not extend to the peo- 
ple, the favours of Woo-tsze will be forgotten, 
and the wrongs done by Yen will be clearly seen, 
and then the doom will come.” ‘The earl was 
impressed with the wisdom of his remarks, ap- 
pealed in his behalf to Tsin, and got him re- 
stored to that State. With this ‘Expedition 
of changes and delays’ the strife between ‘I'sin 
and Ts‘in came to a long intermission. The two 
States were about equally matched. The re- 
sources of Tsin were more fully developed, but 
they did not exceed those of its neighbour to 
such a degree as to enable it to maintain a per- 
manent superiority over Ts‘in. 

Maou lays down canons about the names of 
some officers which are in the text, just the 
contrary of those laid down by Tso ;—showing 
how uncertain all such criticism is. 


Par. 4. Kung-yang has ATT the marquia’s 
name, after (es The Chuen says:—‘ Duke 


Héen of Wei had given an invitation toSun Wan- 
tsze (Sun Lin-foo) and Ning Hwuy-tsze (Ning 
Chih) to eat with him, and the two officers dressed 
themselves, and went to court accordingly. The 
duke, however, had sent them no [subsequent] 
summons [to the feast], even when the day was 
getting late, but was shooting wild geese in the 
park. Thither they followed him, when he spoke 
to them, without taking off his skin cap. They 
were offended, and Win-tsze repaired to [his 
city of ] T's‘eih, from which he sent [his son] Sun 
Kwae to the court. The duke called for spirits 
to drink with Kwae, and ordered the chief music- 
master to sing the last stanza of the K‘éaou 
yen (She, II. v. ode IV.). That officer declined 
to do so, and his subordinate Ts‘aou asked leave 
to sing it. Before this, the duke had employed 
this Ts‘aou to teach a favourite concubine the 
lute, and he had whipped the lady, which so en- 
raged the duke that he had given the musician 
800 blows. It was in consequence of this that 
Ts‘aou wished to sing the stanza, that he might 
thereby enrage Sun-tsze, and obtain his own re- 
venge upon the duke. The duke ordered him 
to sing the words, and further to intimate his 
meaning in them. Kwae was afraid, and told 
the whole thing to his father, who said, ‘‘The 
duke suspects me. If I do not take the initia- 
tive, I shall die.” On this he brought his son 
also to Ts‘eih, and went [to the capital] to see 
Keu Pih-yuh, and said to him, “ You are well 
aware of the cruel oppressions of our ruler; I 
am very much afraid lest our altars be over- 
thrown :—what is to be done?” Pih-yuh re- 
plied, “The ruler’s authority is supreme; who 
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will dare to oppose him? And though we should 
oppose him, do we know that we should find a 
better?” And after this interview he left the 
State by the nearest gate on the borders. 

‘The duke then sent T'sze-kéaou, Tsze-pih, 
and Tsze-p‘e to make a covenant in K‘éw-kung 
with Sun-tsze, who put them all to death. In 
the 4th month, on Ke-we, ‘I'sze-chen fled to 
Ts‘e; and the duke went to Kéuen, from which 
he sent Tsze-hang to Sun-tsze, who put him 
also to death. The duke then left the State, 
and fled towards Ts‘e, pursued by the Sun, who 
defeated his followers at the marsh of O. The 
people of Keuen also took some of them prisoners. 
Yin- kung T‘o and Yu-kung Ch‘ae continued the 
pursuitoftheduke. T‘ohad learned archery from 
Ch‘ae, whose own instructor in the art had been 
the Kung-sun Ting. Ting was now driving the 
duke’s chariot, and Tsze-yu (Yu-kung Ch‘ae) 
said, “If I shoot, I do violence to my instructor; 
and if I do not shoot, I shall be killed ;—had I 
not beter shoot in ceremony only?” Accord- 
ingly he shot twice, [merely] hitting the yoke 
over the horses’ necks, and returned. [By and 
by] Yin-kung T‘o said, “He was your master, 
but I am farther removed from him,” and there- 
on he turned again in pursuit. The Kung-sun 
Ting gave the reins to the duke, and sent an 
arrow through the upper part of T‘o’s arm. 

‘Tsze-séen followed the duke, who sent the 
director of prayers back from the borders of the 
State to announce his flight [in the ancestral 
temple], and to announce that he was free from 
guilt. [His father’s proper wife], Ting Kéang said 
[on this], “If there be no Spirits, what is the use 
of such an announcement? If there be, they are 
not to be imposed upon ;—guilty as he is, how 
can he announce that he is free from guilt? He 
neglected the great officers, and took counsel with 
his small officers ;—that was one act of guilt. 
He treated with contempt the chief ministers of 
his father, who had been appointed tutor and 
guardian to him; that was a second. He was 
oppressive, as to a concubine, to me, who with 
towel and comb had served his father; that was 
a third. He might announce his flight; but 
nothing more; how could he announce that he 
was free from guilt?” 

‘The marquis [of Loo] sent How Ch‘ing-shuh 
on a visit of condolence to Wei, who said, “ My 
ruler has sent me (Tseih was Ch‘ing-shuh’s 
name), having heard that your ruler was no 
longer watching over your altars, but had cross- 
ed your borders into another State. In such 
circumstances, how could he but send his con- 
dolences? Considering how he had covenanted 
with your ruler, he has sent me privately to 
you, the officers of Wei, to say, ‘Your ruler 
showed no sympathy, apd his ministers were 
not earnest and intelligent. He did not forgive 

their offences], and they did not perform their 

uties. His excesses were increased, and they 
gave vent to their resentments. What is to be 
done in such a case?’” ‘The people of Wei ap- 
pointed ‘I’ae-shuh E to reply to him, who said, 
“ We officers, in our want of ability, offended 
our ruler. He did not proceed to punish us, 
but in grief has left the State, causing sorrow 
to yourruler. Mindful of the friendship between 
the former princes of Wei and Loo, your ruler 
has condescended to send his condolences to us, 
and to show us his great pity. We venture to 
acknowledge the condescension of his message; 
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we thank him deeply for his great gift.” When 
How-sun returned, and reported the exeeution 
of his mission, he said to Tsang Woo-chung, 
“The ruler of Wei will yet return, I apprehend, 
to his State. ‘There is Tae-shuh E to keep 
guard in it; there is his own brother Chuen 
(Tsze-séen), who has left it with him. With 
the former watching over his interests in the 
State, and the latter to build him up out of it, 
fs it possible he should not be restored ?” 

‘‘The people of Ts‘e assigned Lae to the mar- 
quis as his residence, and when he returned to 
Wei, he took with him the provisions that were 
in it. Kuh, commandant of the right, had fol- 
lowed the marquis on his flight, but afterwards 
stole away from him, and returned to Wei, 
where the people wished to put him to death. 
He pleaded, however, that he had not gone away 
at first with a good will, and that he might be 
compared to a robe of fox-skin with sleeves of 
lamb’s fur. On this they forgave him, and 
raised P'eaou, a grandson of duke Muh to the 
vacant seat. To him Sun Lin-foo and Ning 
Chih acted as chief ministers, awaiting his re- 
cognition by the States. 

* While the marquis of Wei was in Lae, Tsang 
Heih went to Ts‘e, and paid him a visit of 
condolence, when he spoke in so violent a way, 
that, when Heih retired, he said to his followers 
that the margnis would not be able to enter the 
state agair *“ His words,” said he, “are dirt. 
His exile has wrought no change in him. How 
fs it possible that he should return?’ Tsze-chen 
and ‘I'sze-séen heard this, and visited Heih, when 
their discourse was so marked by right principle, 
that he said to his people, “The ruler of Wei is 
sure to return to his State. With the one of 
these officers to pull him forward, and the other 
to keep him back, though he wished not to enter 
it, he could not keep from doing so.”’ 

The K‘ang-he editors observe on this para- 
graph:—‘In the account of the exit of the 
marguis of Wei, the Ch‘un T's‘éw does not men- 
tion the traitors who drove him out, but ascribes 
his flight to himself. In consequence of this, Too 
Yu and K‘ung Ying-tah held that the style was 
condemnatory of the ruler, in which view they 
were followed by Hoo Gan-kwoh. But this is 
not the idea of the text. There is no greater 
crime than the expulsion of a ruler by a minister; 
and is it to be supposed that the sage would 
indicate his condemnation of the ruler only? 
Wang T’s‘éaou and Yen K-e-lung have therefore 
both disputed this view.’ This method of 
settling a point on the critic’s @ priori view of 
the author’s character and intention will not 
pass current out of China. With the account in 
the text there has to be taken the statement of 
Ning Chih on his deathbed, as given in the 
Chuen at-the end of the 20th year, that it was 


recorded in the tablets 4 ®), of the States, 


that ‘Ning Chih drove out his ruler.’ Maou 
contends that there were, besides those tablets, 


others G5] #2) in a different style, and that 


Confucius made his text from the latter. ‘This 
distinction of tablets again is yehemently con- 
troverted ; and even if it were granted, the point 
of real interest in regard to the merits of Con- 
fucius asa historian would not be affected by 
it.—We look for truth as to the things which 
he relates, and we do not get it. It is to be 
observed, however, that only im the case of the 
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murder of a ruler is the name of the traitor 
given in the Ch‘un Ts‘éw, and even not always 
then. Records of expulsions are in the style of 
the text here, with the addition generally of the 
name of the fugitive prince,—as in IT. xv. 4. 
The omission of the name in the text, however, 
is not to be considered important. 

{The Chuen takes us now, in two narratives 
to ‘Tsin:—I1st. ‘When his armies returned from 
the invasion of Ts‘in, the marquis of Tsin dis- 
banded the new army;—which was according 
torule, The armies of a large State could only 
be half those of the Son of Heaven. Chow had 
six armies, and the greatest of the States might 


have three. At this time, Che Soh Ff HH, 


belonging to a branch of the Seun or Chung- 
hang clan) had died after the birth of [? his 
brother] Ying. Woo-tsze, [their father], also 
died when Ying was only six years old. Che 


K‘éw (Be , & brother of Fan Kae; belong- 


ing to the Fan or Sze clan) was also still young. 
Neither of them was competent for office. ‘There 
was thus no leader for the new army, and it was 
given up.’ 

2d. ‘The music-master Kwang being by the 
side of the marquis of Tsin, the marquis said to 
him, ‘Have not the people of Wei done very 
wrong in expelling their ruler?” Kwang re- 
plied, ‘‘ Perhaps the ruler had done very wrong. 
A good ruler will reward the virtuous and pun- 
ish the vicious; he will nourish his people as his 
children, overshadowing them as heaven, and 
supporting them as the earth. Then the people 
will maintain their ruler, love him as a parent, 
look up to him as the sun and moon, revere him 
as they do spiritual Beings, and stand in awe of 
him as of thunder;—could such a ruler be ex- 
pelled? Now, the ruler is the host of the spirits, 
and the hope of the people. If he make the 


life of the people to be straitened and the spirits 


to want their sacrifices (Read He | BR Zz 
LE, [er mh m mu) then the hope of the 


people is cut off, and the altars are without a 


host ;—of what use is he, and what should they 
do but send him away? Heaven, in giving birth 
to the people, appuinted for them rulers to act 
ay their superintendents and pastors, so that 
they should not lose their proper nature. For 


‘the rulers there are assigned their assistants to 


act as tutors and guardians to them, so that. 
they should not go beyond their proper limits. 
Therefore the son of Heaven has his dukes; 
princes of States have their high ministers; 
ministers have [the Heads of] their collateral 
familics; great officers have the members of the 
secondary branches of their families; inferior 
officers have their friends; and the common 
people, mechanics, merchants, police runners, 
shepherds. and grooms, all have their relatives 
and acquaintances to aid and assist them, 
These stimulate and honour those [to whom 
they stand in such a relation], when they are 
good, and correct them when they do wrong. 
‘They rescue them in calamity, and try to put 
away their errors. From the king downwarda, 
every one has his father, elder brothers, sons 
and younger brothers, to supply [the defects] 
and watch over [the character of] his govern- 
ment. ‘The historiographers make their records; 
the blind make their poenrs; the musicians re- 
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cite their satires and remonstrances ; the great of- 
ficers admonish and instruet, and inferior officers 
report to these: what they hear; the common 
people utter their complaints; the merchants 
display their wares] in the market places; the 

undred artificers exhibit their skilful contri- 
vances. Hence in one of the Books of Héa 
(Shoo IT. iv. 3) it is said, “The herald with his 
wooden-tongued bell goes along the roads, pro- 
claiming, “Ye officers, able to instruct, be pre- 
pared with your admonitions. Ye workmen 
engaged in mechanical affairs, remonstrate on 
the subject of your business.” In the first month, 
at the beginning of spring, this was done.” It 
was done, lest remonstrances should not be re- 
gularly presented. Heaven’s love for the people 
is very great;—would it allow the one man to 
take his will and way over them, so indulging 
his excessive desires and discarding the [kindly] 
nature of Heaven and Earth? Such a thing 
could not be.”’ ‘The reader will not wonder that 
the K‘ang-he editors should condemn these radi- 
cal sentiments of the music-master.] 

Par. 5. Too says this was in retaliation for 
Loo’s capture of Yun, in the 12th year. It was 
only a continuation of the aggressions of Keu, 
in defiance not only of Loo, but also of 'Tsin. 

Par. 6. Tso-she says this attack was ordered 
by the viscount of T's‘oo, in consequence of Woo’s 
invasion of ‘I's‘oo the previous year. which ended 
with the battle of Yung-poo (see the Chuen af- 
ter xiii. 3); adding, ‘Tsze-nang took post with 
his army at Tsang, intending to attack Woo; 
and when Woo would not come forth, he with- 
drew. He brought up the rear himself, and did 
not take precautions, thinking Woo could do 
nothing. A body of men, however, advancing 
through the defile of Kaou-chow, intercepted 
and fell upon him where the troopa of ‘l's‘oo 
could not help one another. They defeated 
Tsze-nang, and took the Kung-tsze E-kuh 
prisoner.’ ’ 

Chuen appends here:—‘The king sent 
duke Ting of Léw to deliver the following 
charge to the marquis of Ts‘e.—“ Formerly, our 


great kinsman (duke T‘ae was father-in-law to 
king Woo; hence the ), [your ancestor], 
duke T“ae, aided our ancient kings, and was as 
a limb to the House of Chow, a tutor and 


guardian to the myriads of the people; and his 
services as the grand-tutor were recompensed 
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with the distinction conferred on him by the 
eastern sea, descending to his posterity, ‘That 
the royal House was not overthrown was owing 
to him. NowI give charge to you Hwan to 
follow the rules of our [great] kinsman, and to 
continue the services of your ancestors, bringing 
no disgrace on them. Be reverent. Do not 
neglect my charge]!”’ ; 

Par. 7. Ts‘eih,—see VI.i.9. This meeting 
had relation to the affairs of Wei, and from the 
presence at it of Sun Lin-foo, we can understood 
how its councils were likely to incline. 

The Chuen says:—‘ The marqnis of Tsin con- 
sulted Chung-hang Héen-tsze (Seun Yen) about 
the affairs of Wei, when that minister replied, 
“Our best plan is to accede to its present tir- 
cumstances, and settle it accordingly. Wei has 
aruler. If we attack it, we may not succeed as 
we should desire, and we shali- be troubling the 
States. The historiographer Yih said, *‘ Add 
stability to the heavy.’ Chung-hwuy said, 
‘ Deal summarily with States that are going to 
ruin, and take their States from the disorderly. 
To overthrow the perishing and strengthen what 
is being preserved, is the way in which to ad- 
minister a State. Let your lordship now settle 
Wei, and wait the time [for a different course}. 
In winter a meeting was held at Ts‘eih, to con- 
sult about the settlement of Wei. Fan Seuen- 
tsze borrowed from Ts‘e its [banner with 
variegated] feathers and ox-taile, and did not 
return it; in consequence of which the people of 
Ts‘e began to be disaffected.’ aa 

(The Chuen appends here a short narrative 
about Ts‘oo:—‘ When Tsze-nang of T's‘oo re- 
turned from the invasion of Woo, he died. 
When he was about to die, he left word that 
Teze-king should fortify Ying. The superior 
man will say that Tsze-nang was [indeed a] 
faithful [minister]. When his ruler died, he 
did not forget to make him remembered by a 
good name (see on xiii.3); when he was about 
to die himself, he did not forget to defend the 
altars [of the State]. Ought he not to be pro- 
nounced faithful? To the faithfal the people 
look. The words of the ode (She, II. viii. ode I. 1), 


‘If we could now go back to Chow, 
These wauld be admiringly looked to by 
all the people,” 
have respect to the faithfulness [of the officers 
spoken of J. 
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In the [duke’s] fifteenth year, in spring, the duke of Sung 
sent Héang Seuh to Loo on a mission of friendly in- 


second month, on Ke-hae, [the 


duke] made a covenant with him at Léw. 


Héa of Léw met the king’s bride in Ts‘e. 
In summer, the marquis of Ts‘e invaded our northern bor- 


ders, and laid siege to Ch‘ing. The duke went as far 


K‘e-sun Suh and Shuh-sun P‘aou led a force and walled 
In autumn, in the eighth month, on Ting-sze, the sun 


A body of men from Choo invaded our southern borders. 


2 
3 
as Yu to relieve Ch‘ing. 
4 
round the suburbs of Ch‘ing. 
5 
was eclipsed. 
6 
7 


In winter, in the eleventh month, on Kwei-hae, Chow, 


marquis of Tsin, died. 


Par. 1. Too observes that this mission of 
Héang Seuh was in return for that of Shuh-sun 
P‘aou to Sung in the duke’s 2d year, and to 
renew the covenant at Poh in the 11th year. 
He says nothing about the situation of Léw, 
from which Ying-tah infers that it was a place 
near the capital, though outside it. For the 
duke to covenant at all with the messenger was 
below his dignity; to go outside the city to do 
it was still more unbecoming. Wan Ch‘ung- 


tsung 3 Ft — ; of the pres. dyn.) ingeni- 


ously supposes that F- 33 are an addition to 
the text occasioned by the next paragraph’s 
beginning with . The Chuen says:—‘Héang 
Seuh of Sung came on a friendly mission; and to 
renew the [existing] covenant. Visiting Mang 
Héen-tsze, he reproved him about his house, 
saying, “I did not expect that a man of your 
great reputation would have so beautiful a 
house.” Héen-tsze replied, ‘My elder brother 
did it, when I was in Tsin. To have taken it 
down again would have been a great labour, and 
I did not wish to find fault with him.”’ 

Par. 2. The negotiation for the king’s mar- 
riage with a princess of Ts‘e is related in the 
Chuen appended to xii. 5. For the ceremonies 
in conveying a king’s bride to Chow, see on II. 
viii, 6. Those ceremonies appear not to have 
been correctly observed on the occasion here 
spoken of. The Léw Héa of the text is no doubt, 
the ‘duke Ting of Lew,’ mentioned in the Chuen 
appended to par. 6 of last year. But his appear- 
ing by his name here shows, according to the 
rules for the use of titles, designations, and 
names, that he was not yet a high minister or 
duke of the court, and not even a great officer; 
yet here he is employed to receive the queen 
and convey her to Chow,—a duty for which 
only a high minister was competent. What 
Tso-she says on the subject is too brief to be in- 
telligible:—‘ An officer, following duke Tsing of 


Shen, met the queen in Ts‘e. That a minister 
did not go on this duty was contrary to rule.’ 

[The Chuen gives two narratives here about 
the affairs of Ts‘oo and of Ch‘ing. Ist. ‘The 
Kung-tsze Woo of ‘I's‘oo was made chief minis- 
ter (in room of ‘I'sze-nang); the Kung-tsze P‘e- 
jung, director of the Right ; Wei ‘I'sze-p‘ing, grand 
marshal; the Kung-tsze ‘[‘oh-sze, marshal of 
the Right; the Kung-tsze Ch‘ing, marshal of the 
Left ; K‘euh Taou, the Moh-gaou ; the Kung-taze 
Chuy-shoo, director of Remonstrances; K‘euh 
Tang, joint-director; Yang Yéw-ke, director 
of the palace stables ;—and thus the people of 
the State were composed. The superior man 
will say that Ts‘oo was able to put the right 
men in the right offices. Such allotment of offi- 
ces is an urgent necessity of a State; when it is 
done, the minds of the people have nothing more 
to desire. The words of the ode (She, I. i. ode 
Il. 1), 

* Alas! I think of the men, 
Who can be placed in all the offices,” 


refer to the subject of being able to give offices to 
proper men. “ All the offices” there refers to the 
occupancy of their places by the king, the dukes, 
marquises, earls, viscounts, knights, the lords of 
the Téen, the 7s‘ae the Wei, and their great of- 
ficers.’ 
2d. “After the insurrection of the Wei and 
Sze families in Ch‘ing (see on x. 8), the ruffians 
who escaped [took refuge] in Sung, to which 
the people of Ch‘ing, out of regard to Tsze-se, 
Pih-yéw, and Tsze-ch‘an, sent a bribe of 160 
horses, and the musicians Fei and Hwuy; and in 
the 3rd month, the Kung-sun Hih also went. [to 
Sung] as a hostage. Tsze-han, [Sung’s] minis- 
ter of Works, on this, delivered up Chay (So 
is here, and should formerly have been, 
read) Joo-foo, Wei P‘éen, and Sze Ts‘e; but 
thinking well of Sze Shin, he let him escape to the 
protection of Ke Woo-tsze [in Loo], who placed 
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him in P&en. The people of Ching reduced the 
other three men to pickle. . ‘The musician Hwuy 
was passing by the court of Sung, and wished 
to make his water, when his guide told him it 
wag the court. “But,” said Hwuy, “there is 
no man there.” “It is the court,” replied the 
other; “how should there be no man there?” 
“It is impossible,” said Hwuy, “there should be 
any man. If there were, would he have prefer- 
red [two] blind masters of licentious music to 
[simply gratifying] the ministers of a State of 
a thousand chariots? This is a proof that there 
can be no man there.” When Tsze-han heard 
this, he made an urgent request, and returned 
{the musicians].’] 

Parr. 3,4. Ch‘ing,—see II. vi. 2. Yu was 
also in Loo, and the duke only advanced to it, 
fearing an encounter with ‘T's‘e, which seems, 
however, to have withdrawn its troops, leaving 
to Suh and P‘aou the opportunity of fortifying 


the place, Fh we have seen, denotes ‘the 


outer suburbs ’ extending beyond the Fy We 
must suppose that the wall now reared was 
between the limits of the two, outside the By 


on the inside of the 27]}. The Chuen says:—‘In 


summer, the marquis of Ts‘e laid siege to Ch‘ing, 
having become estranged from Tsin. On this 
we fortified the suburbs of Ching.’ Ch‘ing was 
the city of the Mang-sun clan. ‘That the Heads 
of the other two clans undertook to fortify it 
shows, it is understood, the alliance that existed 
between the three. 

Par. 5. This eclipse took place May 234, 
B.c.557, The month is wrong;—it was really 
the 6th month intercalary. Even Too Yu saw 
that there was an error in the text. 


Par. 6. The Chuen says:—‘In autumn, a 
body of men from Choo invaded our southern 
borders, when we sent information of their do- 
ing so to T'sin. Tsin purposed to calla meeting 
[of the States], to punish Choo and Keu, but the 
thing was stopped by the illness of the marquis, 
In winter duke Taou of Tsin died, and no meet 
ing [of the States] could be held.’ 

Par.7. The marquis Chow, or duke Taou, 
of Tsin was a prince of great merit, though he ig 
ranked as inferior to his predecessor, duke Wan, 
and to duke Hwan of ‘T's‘e. He was succeeded 
by his son Péw ( FA. known as duke P‘ing. 

{The Chuen adds here three short narratives: 

—Ist. ‘The Kung-sun Héa of Ch‘ing went to 
Tsin, hurrying to the death-rites. ‘I'sze-kéaou 
attended the funeral.’ 2d. ‘A man of Sung 
found a gem, and presented it to Tsze-han, who 
would not receive it. ‘The man said, “I showed 
it toa lapidary, who considered it to be valuable, 
and therefore I ventured to offer it to you.” 
Tsze-han said, “What I consider valuable ia 
not to be covetous; what you consider valuable 
is your gem. If you give it to me, we shall 
both lose what we consider to be valuable; wo 
had better each keep his own.” {The ae 
bowed his head to the earth, and said, “If a smal 
man like me carry such a peth in his bosom, 
he cannot leave his village. I offer it as my 
means of asking [an escape from] death.” ‘T'sze- 
han on this placed the man in the strect where 
he lived himself, and made a lapidary cut the 
gem for him, who in this way became rich, 
and was sent afterwards back to his place.’ 
3d. ‘In the 12th month, the people of Ching 
took away his wife from Chay Kow, and sent 
her back to the Fan family [of ‘I'sin, to which 
she belonged.] 
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XVI. 1 In the [duke’s] sixteenth year, in spring, in the king’s 


first month, there was the burial of duke Taou of 
Tsin. 

2 In the third month, the duke had a meeting with the 
[new] marquis of Tsin, the duke of Sung, the marquis 
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of Wei, the earls of Ch‘ing and Ts‘aou, the viscounts 
of Choo and Keu, the earls of Séeh and Ke, and the 
viscount of Little Choo, in Kéih-léang. On Mow-yin 
[their] great officers made a covenant. 
The people of Tsin seized the viscounts of Keu and Choo, 
and carried them back [to Tsin]. 
The marquis of Ts‘e invaded our northern borders. 
In Summer, the duke came from the meeting. 
In the fifth month, on Kéah-tsze, there was an earthquake. 
Shuh Laou joined the earl of Ch‘ing, Seun Yen of Ts‘, 
Ning Chih of Wei, and an officer of Sung, in invading 
Heu. 
8 In autumn, the marquis of Ts‘e invaded our northern 
borders, and laid siege to Ch‘ing. 
9 We had a grand sacrifice for rain. 
10 In winter, Shuh-sun P‘aou went to Tsin. 


1 Ot eo 


Year XVII. DUKE 


Ching, and not from Tsin;—contrary to the 
Chuen. : 
Par. 8. Tso-she has il for HK: The Chuen 


< id 
says:—‘In autumn, the marquis of Ts‘e lai 
siege to Ch‘ing, when Mang Suh, [styled] a 
tsze, (a son of Ming Héen-tsze) came sudden y 
upon him. “This,” said the marquis, “1s a a 
of daring; let us leave the place, and so make 
his name famous.” aye then shut up the ravine 
e sea, and returned.’ . 
pee 10. The Chuen says :—‘In winter, Mub- 
shuh went to T'sin on a visit of friendly inqui- 
ries, and also to speak about Ts‘e. The people 
of ‘I'sin said, “[The reason of our inaction is] 
that our ruler has not yet offered the te sacrifice 
(See on IV. ii. 2), and that the people have pe 
et rested [from their toils against Ts‘oo an 
Heu)). But for these things, we should not 
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red to forget [your distress ].” Mub- 
shah ‘aa ee Recauss ae people of 'I's‘e morning 
and evening vent their indignation on our poor 
State, therefore we press our request [for he pl. 
Such is the urgency of our distress, that in oe 
morning we cannot be confident there will be 
the evening, and with necks outstretched we 
look to the west, and say, ‘Perhaps ein is 
‘coming.’ When your officers have leisure, [am 
afraid the help may be too late.” When he cand 
Chung-hang Héen-tsze (Seun Yen), he sang ae 
K‘e-foo (She, IT. iv. ode I.); and Héen-tsze ae 7 
“J know my guilt. How dared I not to follow 
your officers, and along with them care for hs 
altars, causing Loo to come to this cer : 
When he saw Fan Seuen-tsze, he sang ae re 
stanza of the Hung yen (She, II. iii. ee : 
and Séuen-tsze said, “‘ Here am I, Kae. ‘ ae I 
allow the people of Loo to be scattered abou 


Seventeenth year. 


Par. 1. This interment was hurried on;— 
probably because of the urgency of public af- 
fairs, that the new marquis might be able to 
attend the meeting in the next par. 

Parr. 2,3. Kceih-léang might be translated 
‘bridge or dam of Keih.’ The place is referred 


to the present dis. of T'se-yuen (FR VED dep. 
Hwae-k‘ing, near mount Yuen ( iA tp. on 


the Pih-kéen river (=| ll JK). The Chuen 
says:—‘ On the burial of duke Taou, duke Ping 
took his place. Yang-sheh Heih (appears for- 
merly as Shuh-héang) was made [grand-] tutor; 
Chang Keun-chin (son of Chang Laou), mar- 
shal of the army of the centre; K‘e He, Han 
Séang, Lwan Ying, and Sze Yang, great officers 
of the ducal kindred; and Yu K-éw-shoo, 
charioteer to the duke, who changed his mourn- 
ing, arranged all the offices. and offered the 
winter sacrifice in K‘éuh-yuh. Having care- 
fully arranged for the keeping of the State, he 
descended [eastwards], and met the S:ates at 
Keih-léang. He ordered them to return the 
lands which they had taken from one another in 
their incursions; and on our account he seized 
duke Seuen of Choo and duke Le-pe of Keun, 
charging them moreover with maintaining a 
friendly intercourse with ‘T's‘e and ‘T's‘oo. The 
marquis feasted with the other princes in Wan, 
and made their great officers dance before 
them, telling them that the odes which they 
sang must he befitting the occasion. ‘That sung 
by Kaou How of Ts‘e was not so. which enraged 
Seun Yen, so that he said, “The States are 
cherishing a disaffected spirit,” and proposed 
that all the great officers should make a cuve- 
nant with Kaow How. who, however, stole away 
back to T's‘e. On this, Shuh-sun Praou, Seun 
Yen of Tsin, Héang Seuh of Sung, Ning Chih 
of Wei, the Kung-sun Clrae of Ch‘ing, and a 
great officer of Little Choo, made a covenant, 
engaging that they should together punish the 
Teng which did not appear at the court [of 

sin}. 

Kung-yang and Kuh-léang argue from the 
2d par., where the princes meet but only the 


great officers covenant, that it supplies evidence 
of how the power of the States was being en- 
grossed by the latter; and this view was follow- 
ed by Hoo Gan-kwoh and Choo He. ‘The 
Chuen, however, supplies a better ground for 
the covenanting in this case being confined to 
the great officers. 

Par. 4. Ts‘e would seem to have now deter- 
mined to set Tsin at defiance. 

Par. 7. Shuh Laou,—see xiv. 1. The Chuen 
says:—‘The baron of Heu asked leave from ‘I'sin 
to remove his capital (see VIII. xv. 11, where 
Heu moves its capital to be near Tsoo, while 
now it wants to move back towards Tsin). The 
States accordingly [assembled to] superintend 
the removal, which the great officers of Heu then 
refused to sanction. ‘The commanders of Tain 
sent the princes back to their States; but 'Tsze- 
kéaou of Ch-ing, hearing that it was intended 
toinvade Heu, kept inattendance on the earl, and 
followed the armies [which had been detained 
for the expedition}. Muh-shuh (Shub-sun 
P‘aou), however, went back to Loo with the 
duke, while T's‘e-tsze (Shuh Laou) joined Seun 
Yen of Tsin with a force. ‘The text says that 
“he joined the earl of Ch‘ing,” the eari’s rank 
requiring this style, [though in reality Seun 
Yen commanded in the expedition]. In sam- 
mer, in the 6th month, they halted at Yih-lin; 
and on Kang-yin they attacked [the capital of ] 
Heu, halting at Han-she. 

‘[Then] Seun Yen and Lwan Yen of Tsin led 
a force and invaded Ts‘oo, in return for the ex- 
pedition [by T's:oo] to Yang-léang of Sung (see 
on xii.5). ‘The Kung-tsze Kih came with a 
force, and fought with that of ‘T'sin at Chan-fan, 
where he received a great defeat. ‘The army 
of T'sin then overran the country outside Ts‘ov’s 
barrier wall, and returned to.the attack of Heu, 
and thence back to ‘T'sin.’ . 

According to this Chuen, an invasion of Heu 
and an invasion of Ts‘oo were confusedly mixed 
up together, though the text only speaks of the 
former. Many critics contend that Seun Yen 
should appear before the earl of Ching, as he, 
representing T'sin, was director of all the forces; 
and Maou contends that the order of the names 
proves that the invasion of Hew was really from 
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XVH. 1 In the [duke’s] seventeenth year, in spring, in the king’s 
second month, on Kaing-woo, K ‘ang, viscount of Choo, 


died. 


2 <A body of men from Sung invaded Ch‘in. 

3 In summer, Shih Maeof Weileda force, andinvaded Ts‘aou. 

4 In autumn, the marquis of Ts‘e invaded our northern 
borders, and laid siege to T‘aou. Kaou How of Ts‘e 
invaded our northern borders, and laid siege to F ang. 


“10 Or 


southern borders. 


Par.1. This was duke Séuen CED. He 


had been carried as a prisoner to Tsin from the 
meeting at Keih-léang in the previous year, but 
must have been liberated and returned to Choo. 


He was succeeded by his son Hwa (ae ), knownas 


duke Taou ha ZS). Kuh makes the name Bay. 


Par. 2, The marquis of Ch‘in, it was seen, 
stole away from the meeting of the northern 
States at Wei, in the 7th year; and from that 
time Ch‘in had kept aloof from the northern: 
alliance, and been confederate with Ts‘oo. It 
was this, no doubt, which led to the present 
action of Sung against it. The Chuen says:— 
‘This spring, Chwang Chaou of Sung invaded 
Ch‘in*and took prisoner its minister of Instruc- 
tion Gang ;—through his making too light of 
{the force of} Sung.’ 

Par. 3. ‘The Chuen says:—‘Sun Kwae (son 
of Sun Lin-foo) of Wei was hunting in Suy of 
Ts‘aou, and, while giving his horses drink near 
Ch'ung-k‘éw, broke the pitcher [of the well]. 
The people of Ch‘ung-k‘éw shut their gate 
against him, and reviled him, saying, ‘You 
drove out your ruler; your father is a devil. 
How is it that, without taking these things to 


In the ninth month, there was a grand sacrifice for rain. 
Hwa Shin of Sung fled from that State to Ch4n. 
In winter, a body of men from Choo invaded our 


heart, you occupy yourself with hunting?” In 
summer, Shih Mae of Wei and Sun Kwae in- 
vaded ‘I's‘aon, and took Ch‘ung-k‘éw. The peo- 
ple of Ts‘aou complained to T’sin. 


Par. 4. Taou (Kung-yang has Wk is wrong- 
ly identified by Too with a T‘aou-heu ik Big» 


in the pres. dis. of Sze-shwuy, which was on the 
east of Loo. Its place is to be found jn a T‘aou- 


héang Ak H%), 40 Je north-east of the district 
city of Wiin-shang. Tso-she omits the RK be- 


fore p= 5. The Chuen says:—‘The people 
of Ts‘e having been disappointed of their aim in 
regard to us, in autumn the marquis invaded our 
northern border, and laid siege to T‘aou, while 
Kaou How besieged Tsang Heih in Fang. [In 
the meantime], an army advanced from the pass 
of Yang to Leu-sung, to meet Heih {and bring 
him off}. Shuh-heih (Confucius’ father) com- 
mandant of Tsow, Tsang Ch‘ow, and Tsang 
Kéa, led forth 300 men-at-arms, made a night- 
attack on the army of Ts‘e, escorted him [to 
Leu-sung], and then returned themselves to the 
city. The army of Ts‘e then left the place, but 
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they had taken Tsang Kéen. The marquis of 
T's‘e sent Shuh-sha Wei to comfort him, and 
tell him that he should not die. Kéea bowed his 
head to the ground, and said, “‘Thanks for the 
condescension of this message, but your ruler’s 
gift is not complete. How is it that he sent his 
castrated minister (Wei was a eunuch) ona visit 
of courtesy to an officer?” On this he drove a 
stuke into his wound, and died.’ 

Par. 6. The Chuen says:—‘ On the death of 
Hwa Yueh of Sung, [his brother] Hwa Shin, 
despising the weakness of [Yueh’s son], Kaou- 
p‘e, employed some ruffians to kill his steward 
Hwa Woo. There were six of them, and they 
did the deed with a long spear near the Loo 
gate, behind the house of the master of the 
Left,—him of Hoh. The master of the Left 
was afraid, and said to them, ‘“‘ The old man has 
committed no crime;” but they replied that 
Kaou-p‘e for some. private reasons wanted to 
take Woo off. [Shin] then kept Woo’s wife in 
confinement, and. required her to give him her 
large peth. When the duke of Sung heard of 
these things, he said, “Shin is not only tyran- 
nizing over the members of his own House, 
but he is throwing the government of the State 


into great confusion;—he must be driven out.” | 


The master of the Left, however, said, “ But 
Shin is also a minister. If the great ministers 
are [seen to be thus] insubordinate, it will be a 
disgrace to the State. You had better cover 
the matter up.” Shin accordingly was let alone; 
but the master of the Left made himself a short 
whip, and, whenever he passed Hwa Shin’s gate, 
made his horses gallop. In the 11th month, 
the people were pursuing a mad dog, which ran 
into Shin’s house. They followed it there, and 
Hwa Shin, in terror, left the State and fled to 
Chiin.’ 

Par. 7. Tso-she says this movement of Choo 
was in the interest of Ts‘e. 


{The Chucn adds here two narratives :—|1st. 
‘In Sung, Uwang Kwoh-foo, being grand-ad- 
ministrator, was building a tower for duke 
Ping. As the work interfered with the labours 
of harvest, Tsze-han requested that it might 
be deferred till that was finished. The duke, 
however, refused the request, and the builders 
sang :— 


“The White of the Tsih gate 

Laid on us this task. 

The Black in the city’s midst 

Would comfort our hearts.” ; 
Tsze-han, hearing of this, took a stick, and went 
round among them, and chastised those who were 
not diligent, saying, ““ We, the small people, all 
have our cottages where we can shut ourselves up, 
and escape the burning sun, and the wet, the cold 
and the heat. Now our ruler is building a single 
tower; if you do not quickly finish it, how can 
you be regarded as doing work?” On this the 
singers stopped. When some one asked Taze- 
han the reason of his conduct, he said, “The 
State of Sung is very small. To have them 
blessing one in it and cursing another, would 
lead to calamity.” 2d.‘When Gan Hwan-tsze of 
Ts‘e died, [his son] Gan Ying had his unhemmed 
mourning clothes of coarse sack-cloth. His 
head-band and girdle were still coarser; he 
carried a bamboo stick for a staff; and wore 
grass shoes. He lived on congee, and occupied 
the mourning shed, sleeping on rushes, with a 
pillow of grass. His old servant said to him, 
“These are not the observances proper to a great 
officer ;” but he replied, “ Only a minister should 
do as the great officers [now do].”’ 


Eighteenth year. 
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Par, 3. For potent Kub-léang has HR Fe. 


These repeated attacks on the borders of Loo 
were intended, no doubt, to make it forsake the 
party of Tsin, and embrace that of Ts‘e. 

Par. 4. The phrase | fe] is peculiar to 


this par. occurs many times, but not 
P y 


ly fq nor lad AX. The fa] must show 


here the special interest which Loo had in the 
expedition, The Chuen says:—‘In autumn, 
the marquis of Ts‘e having invaded our north- 
ern border, Chung-hang Héen-tsze prepared to 
invade Ts‘e. [Just then], he dreamt that he 
was maintaining a suit with duke Le (see on 
VIII. xviii. 2. Héen-tsze had taken a principal 
part in the murder of duke Le), in which the 
case was going against him, when the duke 
struck him with a spear on his head, which fell 
down before him. He took his head up, put it 
on his shoulders, and ran off, when he saw the 
wizard Kagu of King-yang. <A day or two 
after, it happened that he did see this Kaou on 
the road, and told him his dream, and the wizard, 
who had had the same dream, said to him, “ Your 
death is to happen about this time; but if you 
have business in the east, you will there be 
successful [first].” Héen-tsze accepted this in- 
terpretation. 

‘When the marquis was proceeding to invade 
Ts‘e, and was about to cross the Ho, Héen-tsze 
bound two pairs of gems together with a thread 
of red silk, and offered the following prayer, 
“‘ Hwan of Ts‘e, relying on his defiles and trust- 
ing in his multitudes, has cast away the bonds 
of friendship, broken his covenants, and treated 
cruelly [the people,—] the lords of the Spirits. 
Your servant Péw is about to lead the States 
to punish him, and before Péw and behind Péw 
it is the business of me his officer to go. If 
the enterprise be crowned with success, there 
will then be no disgrace to you, O Spirits, and 
I, Yen, will not presume to recross this river. 
Do ye, O Spirits, decide in this case.” He then 
dropt the gems into the river, and crossed it. 

‘In winter, in the 10th month, there was a 
meeting on the Loo side of the Tse, when ‘[the 
States] renewed their engagement at Keih- 
léang, and undertook together to invade Ts‘e. 
The marquis of that State withstood them at 
P‘ing-yin, where there was a dyke with « gate, 
in front of which he dug a moat a le wide. 
Shuh-sha Wei said to him, “If you cannot 
fight, our best plan will be to [abandon this, 
and] guard our defiles;” but the marquis would 
not listen to him. ‘he soldiers of the States 
attacked the defences, and many of the men of 
Ts‘e were killed. Fan Séuen-tsze told Seih 
Wan-tsze (an officer of T’s‘e), saying, “I know 
you, and will not keep back the truth from you. 
Loo and Keu have asked to enter your State 
from their own territories with a thousand 
chariots, and liberty has been given to them todo 
so. If they enter, your ruler is sure to lose his 
State. You had better consult for the emer- 
gency.” Tsze-kéa (the above Seih Win-tsze) 
reported this to the marquis, who was frighten- 
ed at the intelligence. When Gan Ying heard 
of this, he said, “Qur“ruler before had no 
courage,.and now he has got this news;—he 
cannot long hold out.” 


‘The marquis of Ts‘e ascended mount Woo to 
look at the army of Tsin. ‘he commanders of 
it had made the marshals examine all the dith- 
cult places in the hills and marshes, and set up 
flags in them at some distance from one another, 
even though there were no troops occupying 
them. They also sent forward their chariots 
with flags, only the man on the left being real, 
and the one on the right a figure. These were 
followed by carts, dragging branches after them. 
When the marquis saw all this, he was awed by 
the multitude, and returned, with all his in- 
signia taken down. 

‘On Ping-yin, the last day of the moon, the 
army of Ts‘e withdrew during the night. The 
music-master Kwang told the marquis of Tsin 
of it, saying, “The crows are cawing joyfully. 
The army of Ts‘e must have retreated.” Hing 
Pih told Chung-hang Pih of it, saying, “I hear 
the neighing of horses retreating. ‘The army of 
Ts‘e must be withdrawing.” Shuh-héang an- 
nounced to the marquis, saying, “There are 
crows on the wall. The army of Ts‘e must 
have retreated.” On Ting-maou, the Ist day 
of the month, the army of Tsin entered P‘ing- 
yin, and went on in pursuit of the army of Ts‘e. 
Suh-sha Wei placed several large carriages 
together to stop up a defile, and wished to bring 
up the rear; but Chih Ch‘oh and Kwoh Tsuy 
said to him, ‘¥or you to bring up the rear of 
the army would be a disgrace to Ts‘e. Please 
go on in front.” Accordingly they took his 
place in the rear; and Wei killed a number of 
horses in the narrowest part of the way to shut 
it up [against them]. [Soon after], Chow Ch‘oh 
of Tsin came up, and shot Chih Ch‘oh in the 
shoulder, two arrows lodging, one on each side 
of his neck, crying out, “ Stop, and you shall be 


kept a prisoner in the army. If you do not stop, 


I will shoot you through your heart.” The other 
looked round, and said to him, “‘ Make me an oath 
[to that effect].” “I swear to you by the sun,” 
replied Chow Ch‘oh, and with this he unstrung 
his bow, and bound his hands behind him him- 
self. His spearman Keu Ping also laid aside 
his weapon, and bound Kwoh Tsuy. Both of 
them were bound in the same way with their 


buff-coats on, and sat down at the foot of the. 


drum of the army of the centre. The men of 
Tsin wanted to pursue the fugitives who were 
making for the capitals, while Loo and Wei 
asked leave to attack the [various] defiles. 

‘On Ke-maou, Seun Yen and Sze Kae, with 
the army of the centre, reduced King-tsze. On 
Yih-yéw, Wei Kéang and Lwan Ying, with the 
third army, reduced She. Chaou Woo and 
Han K‘e, with the first army, invested Leu, 
and could not take it; but in the 12th month, 
on Mow-seuh, they arrived at Tsin-chow, and 
-ut down the [fields of ] southernwood about the 
Yung gate [of the capital]. Fan Yang made an 
attack on that gate, and his charioteer, Chuy 
He, killed a dog in it with a spear, while Mang 
Chwang-tsze hewed down the ch‘un trees about 
it, to make lutes for our duke. On Ke-hae 


they burned the Yung gate, with the western. 


and southern suburbs. Léw Nan and Sze Joh 
led the armies of the States, and burned down 
the bamboos and other trees about the Shin 
pond. On Jin-yin they burned the eastern and 
northern suburbs, while Fan Yang attacked 
the Yang gate, and Chih Ch‘oh that on the 
east. There his outside horse on the left turned 
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wildly round, but Ch‘oh with his switch [quiet- 
ly] numbered [the nails at the top of] the 
leaves of the gate.’ 

‘The marquis of Ts‘e had the horses put to 
his chariot, intending to flee to Yéw-t‘ang, when 
his eldest son and Kwoh Yung laid hold of 
them, saying, “ The haste and vehemence of the 
enemy only show in what a hurry they are. 
They will ({soon] retire. What have you to 
fear? And moreover, as the lord of the altars, 
you should not be lightly moved. If you are, 
the multitudes will fall off from you. You 
must remain here, and await the result.” The 
marquis was notwithstanding going to drive on, 
when his eldest son drew his sword, and cut the 
traces, on which he stopped. On Kéah-shin, 
‘le allies made an incursion eastwards to the 
zouth of the Wei and to the E.’ 

Par. 5. ‘In the army;’—ie., during the ex- 
pedition against Ts‘e. Kung and Kuh foolishly 
suppose that the notice indicates the author’s 
pity ;—it is simply a record of the event. 

Par. 6. The Chuen says:—‘ T'sze-k‘ung (the 
Kung-tsze Kéa) wanted to remove all the great 
officers. Intending to revolt from Tsin, and that 
he might raise an army of ‘I's‘oo, and so remove 
them, he sent and informed Tsze-king (the 
Kung-tsze Woo, chief minister of Ts‘oo), who, 
however, declined to move in the affair. The vis- 
count of Ts‘oo heard of it, and sent E, the 
commandant of Yang-t‘un, with this message to 
Tsze-kang, “The people say that I, occupying my 
position as lord of the altars, and not going out to 
war, will die without following the rules [of our 


former kings]. It is now 5 years since I suc-- 


ceeded to my father, and during that time our 
troops have not [once] gone forth. People may 
well suppose that I am indulging myself, and 
forgetful of the inheritance of my fathers. 
Do you take the case into consideration, and 
consider what should be done.” Tsze-king 
sighed, and said to himself, ‘Does the king 
think that Iam seeking my own ease? I acted 
as I did for the benefit of the State.’ He then 
saw the messenger, bowed himself to the ground 


and said, “The States are now in friendly 
harmony with Tsin, but I will make trial of 
their feeling. If I find an attempt feasible, the 
king can follow me. If I do not, I will with- 
draw with the army. In this way no harm will 
be incurred, and the king will have no disgrace.” 

‘ Accordingly, Tsze-king led out an army, and 
marshalled it at Fan. At this time Tsze Kéaou, 
Pib-yéw, and Tsze-chang were in attendance on 
the earl of Ch‘ing in the invasion of Ts‘e, while 
Tsze-k‘ung, Tsze-chen, and ‘I'sze-se, had charge 
of the State. These two other officers were 
aware of the scheme of Tsze-k‘ung, carefully 
completed their watch, and brought the people 
within the outer defences, so that Tsze-k‘ung 
did not dare to have any mecting with the army 
of Ts‘oo, which had now entered the State, and 
was halting at Yu-ling. ‘The master of the Left 
raised a wall at Shang-keih, after which he 
crossed the Ying, and halted at Chen-jen. Wei 
Tsze-p‘ing and the Kung-tsze Kih led thence a 
body of light-armed troops, and made incur- 
sions on Pe, Hwah, Seu-mei, Héen-yu, and 
Yung-léang, going round by the right of mount 
Mei, and extending their raid to the north-east 
of Ch‘ing, as far as Ch‘ung-laou. When they 
returned, Tsze-king made an attack on the 
Shun gate, passed two nights at the foot of the 
wall, and then withdrew, crossing the river at 
the foot of [the hill] Yu-ch‘e. Heavy rains 
then overtook him, and many of the soldiers 
suffered so from cold that the followers of the 
camp nearly all perished.’ 

“The army of Tsin having heard of this ex- 
pedition of 'T's‘oo, the music-master Kwang said 
[to the marquis], “It will do no harm. I was 
singing a northern air and a southern, and the 
latter was not strong, and gave the notes of 
many deaths. Ts‘vo will accomplish nothing.” 
Tung-shuh [also] said to him, “The course of 
Heaven lies now mainly in the north-west. The 
time is unfavourable to a southern expedition. 
It will have no success.” Shuh-héang said, 


** All depends on the virtue of the ruler.”’ 


Nineteenth year. 
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XIX. 
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In the [duke’s] nineteenth year, in spring, in the king’s 


first month, the princes made a covenant in Chuh-ko. 


“JT oy Or i OS bo 


Ts‘e. 


Oo f& 


The people of Tsin seized and held the viscount of Choo. 
The duke arrived from the invasion of Ts‘e. 

We took the lands of Choo as far as from the K‘oh-water. 
Ke-sun Suh went to Tsin. 

There was the burial of duke Ch‘ing of Ts‘aou. 

In summer, Sun Lin-foo of Wei led a force and invaded 


In autumn, in the seventh month, on Sin-maou, Hwan, 
marquis of Ts‘e, died. 
Sze Kae of Tsin led a force to make an invasion into 


Ts‘e, and had arrived at Kuh, when he heard of the 
death of the marquis, on which he returned. 
10 Inthe eighth month, on Ping-shin, Chung-sun Méeh died. 
11 Ts‘e put to death its great officer, Kaou How. 
12 Ch‘ing put to death its great officer, the Kung-tsze Kéa. 
13 In winter there was the burial of duke Ling of Ts‘e. 
14. We walled round our western suburbs. 
15 Shuh-sun P‘aou had a meeting with Sze Kae of Tsin in Ko. 


16 We walled Woo-shing. 
Par. 1. Chuh-ko (Kung-yang has [Seay for 
Ay) was in Ts‘e,—in the pres, dis, of Chang- 


ts‘ing (fe TH dep. Tse-nan, We see from 
the Chuen that it was also called Tuh-yang, 


The princes in the text are those who had been 
engaged in the campaign against ‘Ts‘e. The 
Chuen says:—‘The princes returned from the 
country about the KE (see the Chuen on xviii. 
4, at the end), and made a covenant in Tuh- 
yang, to the effect that the great States should 
make no raids on the small’ The news from 
Chring of its being invaded by Ts‘vo had ren- 
dered it necessary to give up further operations 
against ‘I's‘e. 

‘Par. 2. ‘They seized,’ says Tso-she, ‘duke 
Taou of Choo, because lhe had invaded us (sec 
xvii. 8).’ His father had been seized for the 
same reason in the duke’s 16th year; and we 
are astonished both at the persistent hostility of 
Choo and Keu to Loo in defiance of ‘Tsin, and 
at Loo’s inability to defend itself. 

Par. 3. ‘The critics have much to say on its 
being stated here that the duke came from the 
‘invasion,’ and not from the siege of the capital 
of Ts‘e; but the truth seems simply to be that 
the siege was merely an incident of the inva- 
sion. 

Par.4. The K‘oh ran through Choo, and 
flowing along the south of Loo, fell into the 


Sze (YP). —in the pres, dis. of Yu-t‘ae, Comp. 


VII. ii. 7; but the phrase,—‘lands of Choo,’ would 
indicate that they had never belonged to Loo, 
thqugh the Chucn seems tu say so. It is a con- 


tinuation of that on par. 2, and says:—‘ They 
then halted near the Sze, and defined the 
boundary of our lands, taking those of Choo 


from the K‘oh-water, and giving them (Re Zz. ) 


back to us. ‘Phe marquis of ‘I'sin then returned 
before (his army) to his capital, and the duke 
gave an entertainment to the six generals of 
Tsin in the P‘oo orchard, giving to each of 
them the robes of a minister of three degrees; 
while to the controller of the army, the marshal, 
the superintendent of entrenchments, the mas- 
ter of carriages, and the scoutmaster, he gave 
the robes of an officer of one degree (see the 
Chuen after VIIL ii. 4), On Seun Yen he further 
conferred a bundle of silks, a peth, and 4 horses 

followed by the tripod which Loo had received 
from Show-mung of Wei. 

‘Seun Yen was now suffering from an ulcer 
which grew upon his head; and after crossing 
the Ilo as far as Choo-yung, he was quite ill 
and his eyes protruded. ‘The great-officers who 
had returned before him all came back, and 
Sze Kae begged an interview with him which he 
did not grant. He then begged to know who 
should be his successor, and Yen said, -* My son 
by the daughter of Ching.” In the 2d month 
on Kéah-yin, he died with his eyes protruding, 
and his teeth firmly closed. Seuen-tsze (Sze 
Kae), washed [his face], and stroked it, saying 
“Shall I not serve Woo (Yen’s son) as I have 
served you?” but still he stared. Lwan Hwae- 
tsze (Ying) said, “Is it beeause he did not 
complete his undertaking against Ts‘e?” And 
he also stroked [his face], saying, “If you are 
indecd dead, let the Ho witness if I do not carry 


a 
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on your undertaking against Ts‘e!” The eyes 
of the corpse then closed, and the [customary ] 
gem was put between the teeth. When Senen- 
teze left the apartinent, he said, “Iam buta 
shallow creature (with reference to what he had 
said to the corpse).” 

Par. 5. The Chuen says: —'Ke Wov-tsze 
went to Tsin, to give thanks for the expedition. 
{against Ts‘e], when the marquis entertained him. 
Fan Seuen-tsze, who was [now | principal minis- 
ter, sang the Shoo méaou (She, IL. viii. ode IIT.). 
Ke Woo-tsze rose up, bowed twice with his head 
to the ground, and said, “‘The small States de- 
pend on your great State as all the kinds of 
grain depend on the fattening rains. If you 
will always dispense such a cherishing influence, 
the whole kingdom will harmoniously unite 
under you, and not our poor State only!” He 
then sang the Luh Yueh (She, II. iii. ode IIT.).’ 

Par. 7. Sun Lin-foo had a reason for attack- 
ing T's‘e, because K‘an, whom he had driven 
from Wei, had taken refuge there. It would 
appear, however, that Tsin also took part in 
this expedition. ‘The Chuen says:—‘Lwan 
Fang of ‘sin led a force, and followed Sun Win- 
taze in an incursion into Ts‘e.” Lwan Fang was 
sent on this expedition. it is supposed, through the 
influence of Lwan Ying, to,fulfil the oath which 
he had sworn to the corpse of Seun Yen. 

he Chuen appends here:—‘ Ke Woo-tsze 
had a bell, toned to the second note of the 
chromatic scale, cast from the weapons which 
he had acquired in Ts‘e, and had the services 
performed by Loo engraved upon it. ‘Tsang 
Woo-chung said to him, “This is contrary to 
rule. What should be engraved [on such articles] 
is—for the son of Heaven, his admirable virtue; 
for the prince ofa State, a record of his services 
estimated according to the season in which they 
have been performed; for a great officer, his deeds 
worthy of being mentioned. And such deeds are 
the lowest degree [of merit so commemorated ]. 
If wespeak of the time (of this expedition ].it very 
much interfered with [the husbandry of] the 
people ;—what was there in it worthy of being 
engraved? Moreover, when a great State at- 
tacks a small one, and takes the spoils to make 
an article, the regular furniture [of the ancestral 
temple], it engraves on it its successful achieve- 
ment to show them to posterity, at once to 
manifest its own bright virtue, and to hold up 
to condemnation the offences of the other. But 
how should anything be made of our getting 
the help of others to save ourselves from death? 
A small State, we were fortunate against a great 
one; but to display our spvils in this manner, so 
as to excite its rage, is the way to ruin.’] 

Par. 8. For bee Kung-yang has FR. The 
Chuen says:—‘'The marquis of Ts‘e had married 
Yen-e, a daughter of Loo, but she bore him no 
son. Her niece, ''sung-shing, however, bore him 
Kwang, who was declared his eldest son and 
successor. Among his concubines were two 
daughters of Sung, Chung Tsze and Jung Tsze. 
The latter was his favourite, and when Chung 
Tsze bore a son Ya, the child was given to Jung 
Tsze, who begged that he might be made 
successor to his father. ‘The marquis agreed to 
this; but the child’s mother objected, saying, 
“To abrogate in his favour the regular order 
[of succession] will be mauspicious. It is hard, 
moreover, to interfere with the other princes. 





Since Kwang was declared your successor, he 
has been numbered among them; and now to 
displace him without any cause is to take it ou 
yourself to degrade a prince. Your lordship 
will be sure to repent of incurring, in such a 
difficult matter, the charge of doing what is 
inauspicious.” The marquis replied that the 
thing rested entirely with himself, and sent 
Kwang away to the cast. At the same time he 
appointed Kaou How grand-tutor to Ya, whom 
he declared to be his successor, with Suh-sha 
Wei as assistant-tutor. 

‘When the marquis was ill, Ts‘uy Ch‘oo 
privately brought Kwang back to the capital; 
and when the marquis became very ill, Ch‘oo 
raised Kwang to be his successor. Kwang then 
put Jung ‘T'sze to death, and exposed her body 
in the court,—which was contrary to rule. A 
wife should not be subjected to the [ordinary] 
punishments; and if it he necessary to punish 
her, the thing should not be done in the court or 
the market place. 

‘In summer, in the 5th month, on Jin-shin, 
the last day of the moon, duke Ling of Tse 
dicd. Duke Chwang (Kwang) took his place, 
and seized Ya on the mound of Kow-tow. As 
he held that the substitution of him in his own 
place had been owing to Suh-sha Wei, Wei fled 
to Kaou-t‘ang, and held it in revolt.’ 

Par. 9. ‘The Chuen says:—' Sze Kae of Tsin 
was making an incursion into ‘Ts‘e, and had got 
as far as Kuh, when he heard of the death of 
the marquis and returned ;—which was accord- 
ing to rule.” _Kuh,—see III. vii. 4. e¢ al. 

(The Chuen says:—‘In the 4th month, on 
Ting-we, the Kung-sun Ch‘ae of Ching died, 
and the news of his death was sent to the great 
officers of T'sin. Fan Seuen-tsze (Sze Kae) 
spoke to the marquis about how well Ch‘ae had 
behaved in the invasion of Tstin, on which the 
marquis made a request to the king, and ob- 
tained for him the posthumous gift of a carriage, 
which was used at the performance of his {fun- 
eral] rites.’] 

Par. 10. Chung-sun Méeh, or Mang Héen- 
tsze, had long sustained an important position 
in Loo. He was succeeded by his son Suh 


(jae). or Ming Chwang-tsze GE -F. 

Par. 11. The Chuen says:—‘In autumn, in 
the 8th month, ‘Ps‘uy Ch‘oo of Ts‘e killed Kaou 
How in Shae-lan, and took to himself all his 
property. The text, in ascribing his death to the 
State, intimates that he had followed his ruler 
in his abandoned blindness to what was right.’ 


=r 
Par. 12. For Ba Kung-yang has ei. The 
Chuen says.—‘Tsze K‘ung of Chting, in his gov- 
ernment of the State, acted on his own exclu- 
sive authority, to the distress of the people. At 





the punishment of the troubles in the western pa- 
lace (see on x.8), and in the attempt [of Ts‘oo] on 
the Shun gate (in the year before this), he had 
acted criminally; but he guarded himself wtih 
his own men-at-arms, and with those of the 
families of ‘I'sze-kih and ‘'sze-léang. On Kéah- 
shin, ‘T'sze-chen and ‘T'sze-se attacked him at the 
head of the people, put him to death, and di- 
vided his property between themscives. The 
text ascribes his death to the State because of 
the exclusive authority which he had arrogated. 
Tsze-jen and ‘Vsze-keung were sons [of duke 





Muh] by [a daughter of Sung],—Sung Tsze; and 
' Sze Teze-k‘ung was his son by [a daughter of 
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Ch‘in], Kwei Kwei. Kweli Kwei’s rank was in- 
ferior to Sung T'sze’s, but they were fond of 
each other. Sze Tsze-k‘ung was also on friendly 
terms with them, Tsze-jen died in the 4th year 
of He (the 6th year of duke Séang of Loo), and 
Sze T'sze-kung in Kéen’s (duke Muh’s) first year, 
(Séang’s 8th year); and the minister of Instruc- 
tion K‘ung looked after the households of Tsze- 
kih and T'sze-léang. he three families indeed 
were as one, and hence they came together to 
trouble. ‘I'sze-lih and T'sze-léang fled to Ts‘oo, 
where the former became director of the Left. 
The people of Ching made ‘I'sze-chen manager 
of the State, with Tsze-se as administrator of 
the government, and T'sze-ch‘an a high minister.’ 
Par. 13. [The Chuen appends here :— King 
Fung of Ts‘e laid siege to Kaou-t‘ang, but could 
not reduce it. In winter, in the 11th month, 
the marquis joined the siege; and seeing [Suh- 
sha] Wei on the top of the wall, he called out to 
him. Wei came down, and the marquis asked him 
if he was well prepared for defence. He replied 
that he was not, and the marquis bowed to him, 
when he ascended the wall again. Hearing that 
the army [of the marquis] was coming {to the 
siege, Wei} gave out food to the men of Kavu- 
t‘ang; but [two officers of T's‘c}, Chih Ch‘oh and 
Kung Laou, agreed to bring the soldiers by night 
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up the wall by means of cords (the text here is 
probably defective). Wei was made pickle of in 
the army? 

Par. 14. This was done, says Tso, ‘through 
fear of Ts‘e.’ 

Par. 15. This Ko is different from the place 
in. Ts‘e of the same name, and was probably in 
Wei, —in the pres. dep. of Ta-ming. ‘The Chuen 
says:—‘'I's‘e and T’sin concluded a peace, and 
made a covenant in ‘Ta-suy. In consequenee, 
Muh-shuh had a meeting with Fan Seuen-tsze 
in Ko, Having an interview with Shuh-héang, 
he sang the 4th stanza of the Tsae che (She, I. 
iv. ode X.). Shuh-héang said, “I dare not but 
reecive your command.”? 

Par. 16. Woo-shing was a city of Loo,—90/e 
to the south-west of the pres. dis. city of Pe, 
dep. E-chow. 

‘The Chuen says:—‘On his return to Loo, Muh- 
shuh said, ‘Ts‘e is not yet [reconeiled to us]; 
we must not dismiss our apprehensions.” Ac- 
cordingly we fortified Woo-shing.’ 

{The Chucn adds here:—‘On the death of 
Shih Kung-tsze (Shih Mae) of Wei, [his. son], 
Taou-tsze manifested no grief. K‘ung Ch‘ing- 
tsze said, “ Here is a case of the failing tree 
tearing up its roots, Taou-tsze will certainly 
not long possess his ancestral temple.” J 
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1 In the [duke’s] twentieth year, in spring, in the king’s first 


month, on Sin-hae, Chung-sun Suh had a meeting with 
an officer of Keu, and made a covenant [with him] in 


Héang. 


In summer, in the sixth month, on Kang-shin, the duke 
had a meeting with the marquises of l'sin and Ts e, 
the duke of Sung, the marquis of Wei, the earls of 
Ch‘ing and Ts‘aou, the viscounts of Keu, Choo, and 
Ting, the earls of Séeh and Ke, and the viscount 
of Little Choo, when they made a covenant in Shen- 


uen. 


In autumn, the duke arrived from the meeting. 
Chung-sun Sult led a force and invaded Choo. 
Ts‘ae put to death its great officer, duke [Chwang’s] son 

Séeh. His brother, Le, fled to Ts‘oo. — : 
Hwang, the younger brother of the marquis of Ch‘in, fled 

from that State to Ts‘oo. 
Shuh Laou went to Ts‘e. 
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8 In winter, in the tenth month, on Ping-shin, the sun was 


eclipsed. 


9 Ke-sun Suh went to Sung. 


Par. 1. Here, and afterwards, Kung-yang | and the Kung-tsze Séch wished to carry out the 
has ih for DE. As to the individual, see on par, | design of the former ruler for the benefit of the 
10 of last year. Héang,—sce on I. ii. 2. The | State; but, unable to effect his purpose, he died. 


Chuen says:—“We were [now] at peace with 
Keu, and Mang Chwang-tsze had a mecting 
with an officer of Keu, and made a covenant in 
Héang,—in consequence of the covenant at Tuh- 
yang (see on xix. 1).’ 

Par. 2. Shen-yuen was a river, called also 
the pao I: and gave its name to the city in 
the text,—25 de north-west from the pres. K‘ae 
Chow ( BA HH ), dep. Ta-ming. It belonged to 
Wei. This meeting and covenant were to cele- 
brate the good understanding which now existed 


between Tsin and Ts‘e Gis mM HX th). 


Par. 4. This shows strikingly the little value 
of those covenants. Loo, moreover, might have 
been satisfied with the lands of Choo which had 
been assigned to it after the expcdition against 
Ts‘e, 

The Chuen says:—‘ Troops from Choo had 
repeatedly attacked us, and we had not. been 
able to retaliate in consequence of the business 
of the States; but this autumn, Mang Chwang- 
tsze did so, and invaded Choo.’ 


Parr. 5,6, For ek Kuh-léang has Pm This 
Séeh and Le were sons of duke Chwang of 
Ts‘ae, and brothers consequently of duke Wan, 
whose father had been present at the mecting 
of Tséen-t‘oo in the 28th year of duke He. 
The Chuen says:—‘The Kung-tsze Séeh of 
Ts‘ae wished to carry that State over to Tsin, 
on which the people put him to death, and his 
full brother Le fled to Ts‘oo.’ 


Par. 6. Kung and Kuh have +: instead of 


i- The Chuen says:—‘K ‘ing Hoo and K‘ing 
Yin, being afraid of the pressure on them of the 
Kung-tsze Hwang, accused him to Ts‘oo, saying 
that he was confederate in the design of the 
minister of war of Ts‘ae (Séeh of the last par.). 
The people of Ts‘oo thought this was sufficient 
ground for reprimanding Hwang, who therefore 
fled to that State, [to clear himself]. At anearlier 
period, duke Wan of Ts‘ae had wished to serve 
Tsin, saying, “ My predecessor tuok part in the 
covenant of Tséen-t‘oo. Tsin should not be 
abandoned ; and moreover, its rulers and we are 
brethren.” Through fear of Ts‘oo, however, he 
died without being able to carry his purpose 
into effect (in the 17th year of duke Séuen). 
After this, the people of Ts‘oo laid their re- 
quirements on Ts‘ac without regard to any rule, 


The text in p.5, that “Ts‘ae put to death its 
great officer, the Kung-tsze Séeh,” intimates 
that his wishes did not coincide with those of 
the people. And the account in this, that 
“Hwang, the younger brother of the marquis 
of Ch‘in, left the State, and fled to Ts‘oo,” in- 
timates that his flight was from no crime of his. 
When Hwang was about to flee, he cried out in 
the capital, “Those K‘ings, in violation of what 
is right, are seeking to monopolize the govern- 
ment of Ch‘in, tyrannizing over their ruler, and 
getting his relatives out of the way. If within 
5 years they are not exterminated, there can be 
no Heaven.”’ 

Par. 7. The Chuen says :—‘ Ts‘e-tsze (Shuh 
Laou) went [now] for the Ist time on a friendly 
mission to ‘I's‘e;—which was proper.’ It was to 
be hoped that the animosity which had so long 
prevailed between T’'s‘e and Loo would now give 
place to friendly sentiments. 

Par. 8. This eclipse took place at noon, on 
the 25th August, B.c. 552. 

Par. 9. The Chuen say3:—In winter, Ke 
Woo-tsze went to Sung, to return the friendly 
visit of Héang Seuh (see xv. 1). Choo Sze- 
twan met him to conduct him to an entertain- 
ment, where he sang the 7th and last stanzas of 
the Chang-te, (She, II. i, ode IV.). ‘The peo- 
ple of Sung gave him large gifts; and when he 
returned, and gave in the report of his mission, 
the duke entertained him. He then sang the 
last stanza of the Yu le (She, IL. ii. ode IIT.). 
The duke responded with the Nan shan yéw t-ae 
(She, II. ii. ode VII.), at which Woo-tsze left 
his place, and said, “I am not worthy [of such 
praise].”’ 

(‘The Chuen calls the reader here to a narra- 
tive about Wei:—‘ Ning Hwuy-tsze of Wei was 
ill, and called to him his son, Taou-tsze, “I 
trespassed,” said he to him, “ against my ruler 
(See on xiv. 4), and subsequent repentance was 
of no avail. My name is in the tablets of the 
States, to the effect that ‘Sun Lin-foo and 
Ning Chih drove out their ruler’ If the ruler 
re-enter, that may hide my crime; and if you 

can so hide it, you are my son. If you cannot 
do so, and I continue to exist as a Spirit, I 
will starve in that condition, and will not 
come to partake of your sacrifices.” Tavu-tsze 


made him a promise, and soon afterwards he 
died].’ 
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pvicones) aunt and sister of the duke, and gave 
gifts to all his followers, Qn this Loo became 
pestered with a multitude of robhers, and Woo- 
tsze asked Tsang Woo-chung why he did not 
deal effectually with them. “‘lhey cannot be 
so dealt with,” was the reply. “Iam notable to 
do it.” Woo-tsze urged, “We have our four 
boundaries well defined; how is it that robbers 
canuot be put down? And you are the minis- 
ter of Crime. Your chief business should be to 
remove all auch criminals; how is it that you 
are unable to do so?” Woo-chung said, “ You 
eail the robbers of other States, and treat them 
with the greatest ceremony; how can I in such 
@ case repress our own robbers? You are the 
principal minister of our State, and you bring 
into it robbers from abroad, and would have me 
put them away ; how should I be able to do so? 
Shoo-k‘e stole from Choo its cities, and came 
here with them, and you have given him to wife 
ladies of our ducal House, and have conferred 
on him [those] cities. To all his followers you 
have given gifts. Now, since to the great robber 
you have shown such ceremony, giving him our 
ruler’s aunt and sister, and those great cities; and 
to the robbers of the next degree you have given 
runners, herdsmen, carriage-men and grooms, the 
least gifts being robes, swords, and girdles ;—you 
thus reward robbers. ‘To reward them, and at the 
same time put them away, should be a difficult 
thing, Ithink. Uhave heard this, that when men 
in high positions cleanse their hearts, treating 
others with an uniform consistency, and regulat- 
ing their good faith by such laws that it is 
clearly demonstrated, then men can be properly 
ruled by them. For the way which their su- 
periors take is that to which men (naturally} 
turn. When they do that which their superiors 
do not do, there are pains and penalties fur 
them, which we may not presume not to in- 
flict. If the people, however, do that which 
their superiors do as well, it is what is to be ex- 
pected, and cannot be prevented. It is said in 
one of the Books of Héa (Shoo, IL. ii. 10). 
* Think whether this thing can be laid on this 
man. If you would put it away from this man, 
it depends on [putting] the thing [away from 
yourself]. When you name or speak of this 
thing, [let it be fit] for this man. Your sinceri- 
ty must proceed from this, and be in this, 
‘Fhink, O emperor, of the .vork thus to be achiev- 
ed.” This tells how the result must come from 
one’s own uniform endeavour. Let one’s sin- 
cerity be uniform and undivided, and then suc- 
cessful results may be anticipated.” 


*Shoo-k‘e was not a minister, [though he is 
here named]. But coming with territory, of 
low rank as he was, it was necessary to record 
the thing as in the text, from the importance 
belonging tu the territory.’ 

{The Chuen gives here two narracives about 
the affairs of ‘I's‘e and Ts‘oo:—1st. “The mar- 
quis of Ts*e appointed K-ing Tso a great officer, 
and proceeded to further (see on xix. 8) meas- 
ures against the partizans of his brother Ya. 
He seized the Kung-tsze Mae on the mound ot 
Kow-tow. The Kung-tsze Ts‘vo fled to Loo, 
and Shuh-sun Seuen to Yen.’ 

2d. ‘In summer, TFsze-kang of Ts‘oo died, 
and the viscount wished to appoint Wei ‘laze- 
p‘ing to his office of chiof minister. Wei con- 
sulted Shin Shuh-yu, who said, “There are 
many favourites in the State, and the ruler is 


young. The administration will be impractica- 
ble.” On this he declined the appointment, al- 
leging that he was ill, The season being warm, 
he dug a hole in the ground, filled it with ice, 
and placed his bed over it; and there he lay, 
with two coverings stuffed with silk, and in 
a robe of fur, taking very little food. The 
viscount sent his physician to see him, who re- 
ported that he was very thin, but that there was 
yet no [irregular] motion of his pulse. Tsze-nan 
(the Kung-tsze Chuy-shvo) was then made chief 
mninister.’} 

Par. 4. Here is the verification of Sze Yang’s 
prediction about the downfall of the Lwan fami- 
ly towards the conclusion of the Chuen on xiv. 3. 
The Chuen here says :—‘ Lwan Hwan-tsze(Lwan 


Yen, ad 1) had married a daughter of Fan 


Senen-tsze (Fan or Sze Kae, + 4), who bore 


him Hwae-tsze (the Ying of the text). Fan 
Yang (Seuen-tsze’s son), because of his banish- 
ment [to Ts‘in}], had a grudge against the 
Lwan family; and though he and Lwan Ying 
were both great officers of the ducal kindred, 
they could not bear each other (see the Chuen 
on xiv. 3). After the death of Hwan-tsze, Lwan 
K‘e (his wife, Séuen-tsze’s daughter) had an 
intrigue with the old [steward of the family], 
Chow Pin, which had almost led to the ruin of 
the House. Hwae-tsze was distressed about it; 
and his mother, afraid of his taking severe me- 
asures, accused him to Seuen-tsze, saying, ‘Ying 
is about to raise an insurrection on the ground 
that, since the death of his father Hwan, the 
Fan family is monopolizing the government. 
‘My father,’ he says, ‘drove out Yang, but 
[Seuen-tsze], instead of being angry [with his 


| son}, rewards hiin with [additional] favour. He 


has also given him a similar office to mine, and 
throws the power into his hands. Since my fa- 
ther’s death, [the family] is more wealthy. By 
that death they have got the monopoly of the 
government. I will die sooner than follow 
them.’ Such are his designs; and afraid of his 
InjJuring you, my father, I dare not but tell 
them to you.” Fan Yang confirmed what she 
said by his own testimony. 

‘ Hwae-tsze was fond of showing his liberali- 
ty, and had thereby attached to himself many 
officers,_s0 many, that Seuen-tsze was afraid of 
them; and though he believed what was told 
him, [he hesitated to take action]. Hwae-tsze, 
[moreover], was the [assistant-] commander of 
the 3d army. [At last], Séuen-tsze sent him to 
fortify Choo, and thereby took occasion to 
drive him from the State, so that in the autumn 
he fled from it to Ts‘oo. Sénen-tsze then put 
to death Ke E, Hwang Yuen, Kéa Foo, Sze-k‘ung 
Tsing, Ping Yu, ‘ung Shuh, Ping Sze, Shin 
Shoo, Yang-sheh Hoo, and Shuh-p‘e; and im- 
prisonel Pih-hwa, Shuh-héang, and ‘T'seih Yen. 
People said to Shuh-héang, “ Was it from want 
of wisdom that he let yourself be involved in 
this affair?” e replied, “Is this imprison- 
ment not better than death? The ode says 
(She, IT. vii. ode VIII. 5; but the quotation ‘is 
doubtful), 


‘ How easily, how happily, 
They complete their years!’ 


Here is my wisdom.” Yoh Wang-foo had an 
interview with Shuh-héang, and said te him, “I 
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will intercede for you;” but the prisoner gave 
him no answer, nor did he make him any ac- 
knowledgment when he went out. His friends 
all blamed Shuh-héang for this; but he said 
“My liberation] must be effected by the great 
officer K‘e.” When the steward of his house 
heard this, he said to him, “ Whatever Yoh 
Wang-foo tells him, our ruler is sure to do. 
He offered to ask for your pardon, and you 
would not allow him to do so. It was more 





than the great officer K‘e could accomplish, and 
yet you say that your liberation must come from 
him;—what is your meaning?” Shuh-héang 
replied, “‘ Yoh Wang-foo is but a parasite of our 
ruler;—what could he do? The great officer 
K‘e recommended to office one not of his own 
family, though he was his enemy, nor did he 
fail to recommend his relative to it, though he 
was his own son (sec the Chuen after iii. 4);— 
shall I alone be forgotten by him? The ode 
says (She, III. iii. ode II. 2), 


‘To an evident virtuous conduct 
All in the State render their obedient 
homage.’ 


Such a manifestly virtuous man is K‘e.” 

‘The marquis of ‘I'sin asked about the guilt 
of Shuh-héarg from Yoh Wang-foo, who replied, 
“ He would not abandon his relatives, and pro- 
bably shares in their guilt.” At this time K‘e 
He was old, [and living in retirement]; but 
when he heard what was going on, he came, 
posting from stage to stage, to see Séuen-tsze, 
and said to him, “The ode says (She, IV. i. [i.] 
ode IV.), 


‘Your favours to me are unbounded, 
And my posterity shall preserve [our 
inheritance].’ 


The Shoo says (III. iv. 2), ‘The sage, with their 
counsels and merit, ought clearly to be establish- 
ed and preserved. Now in Shuh-héang we 
have one whose counsels have seldom been in 
error, and whose kindly lessons have been 
unwearied. He is a strength to our altars. His 
posterity for ten generations should be pardoned 
[if they did wrong], for the encouragement of 
men of ability; and now for one offence [of his 
brother] he is not to get off with his life. It is 
an abandoning of our altars;—is there not a 
mistake in the matter? When Kwan was put 
to death, Yu was raised to office. E Yin kept 
T‘ae-kéah in confinement, and acted as minister 
to him; but in the end [the sovereign} had not 
a resentful look. Kwan and Ts‘ae were put to 
death by the duke of Chow, but he himself was 
the king’s helper. Why are you now, on account 
of Hoo (Shuh-héang’s brother). forgetting your 
duty to our altars? Do that which is good, and 
who is there that will not feel stimulated? But 
what is the use of putting many to death?” 
Séuen-tsze was pleased, and they went in the 
same carriage to speak with the marquis, so 
that Shuh-héang was pardoned. K‘e He then 
went home without seeing Shuh-héang, who, on 
his part, sent no word to him of his being liberat- 
ed. but went to court. 

‘At an earlier period, Shuh-héang’s mother, 
being jealous of the beauty of Shuh-hoo’s mother, 
did not allow her to be with their husband. Her 
sons all remonstrated with her, when she said, 
“Deep hills and great marshes produce the 
dragon and the serpent. Because of her beauty, 


T am afraid she may bring forth a dragon or a 
serpent that will bring calamity upon you. You 
are but a teeble clan, and in the State there are 
many great nobles. If unfriendly persons were 
setting them against you. would not your case 
be hard? On what [other] ground should I 
grudye her our husband's favours?” She then 
sent the lady to her husband’s couch; and the 
result was the birth of Shuh-hoo. He was 
remarkable for his beauty, courage, and strength, 
and became a favourite with Iwac-tsze, and 
thus it was that the Yang-sheh clan became 
involved in [the present] difficulties. 

‘When Lwan Ying was passing by Chow, the 
people in its western borders plundered him, on 
which he complained to a messenger [from the 
king], saying, “I, Ying, a servant of the son of 
Heaven, belonging to another State, offended 
the king’s servant, who is its guardian. Trying 
to escape from the consequences of my guilt, I 
have trespassed again in your borders. No- 
where can I hide; nowhere can I fly; let me 
venture to set forth the question of my death. 
Formerly, Your Majesty’s servant, [my grand- 
father |, Shoo, was able to contribute his strength 
to the royal House, and the king bestowed 
favours on him. His son Yen was not able to 
preserve and continue the services of Shoo; and 
now, O great ruler, if you have not forgotten 
the zealous duty of Shoo, then there will be a 
way of escape for me. If you have forgotten 
that, and think of the guilt of Yen, [am but the 
fragment of a doomed man. I will go [to the 
capital] and die under the hand of the officer Wei ; 
I dare not go back. I have presumed to declare 
every thing ;—it is for you, O great ruler, to 
issue your command.” ‘lhe king said, “To go 
on thus to wrong him as [‘l'sin] has done would 
be acting worse than ‘Tsin.” He then made the 
minister of Instruction prohibit all plundering 
of Lwan Ying, and require the people to return 
what they had taken away. He also made the 
officer of escort conduct him through the Hwan- 
yuen pass.” ; 

Parr. 5,6. The former of these eclipses took 
place at noon, on August 13th, B.c. 551. The 
record of the second is an error. ‘here was on 
the day mentioned no eclipse of the sun; there 
could be none. How the error, and the similar 
one in the 24th year, originated, cannot be as- 
certained. ‘The critics have vexed themselves 
with the question in vain. See in the‘ Explana- 
tions of the Classics by scholars of the present 
dynasty,’ ch. 58, pp. 4,5, and ch. 297, p. 6; and 
what has been said in the section on eclipses in 


the prolegomena. Yaug Sze-heun Be 5 EU 


the glossarist of Kuh-léang, of the Trang dynas- 
ty (in the 7th cent.), says :—‘In this year, and 
the 24th year, we have the record of eclipses in 
successive months. According to modern chro- 





nologists such a thing could not be; but per- 
haps it did oecur in ancient times!” See also the 
note by the K‘ang-he editors on the birth of 
Confucius, at the end of this year. 


Par. 7. This earl—-duke Woo (7 ZY)— 


succeeded to the State of T's‘aou, on the death 
of his father as related xviii. 5. He now came, 
as ‘I'so-she says, to Loo, ‘ to have a first inter- 
view with the duke. 

Par. 8. Where Shang-jin was is not known. 
‘The Chuen says:—‘ The meeting at Shang-jin 
was to prevent Lwan [Ying} from being har- 
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boured anywhere. The marquises of Ts‘e and 
Wei behaved disrespectfully at it, which made 
Shuh-héang say, ‘“‘ These two princess are sure 
not to escape an evilend. ‘These meetings and 
visits at courts are standard ceremonies; such 
ceremonies are the vehicles of government; it is 
through government that men’s persons are 
guarded. When the ceremonies are dishonoured, 
government is lost; and when government is not 
firmly established, disorder must ensue.” 

‘Che K‘e, Chung-hang He, Chow Ch‘oh, and 
Hing Kwae, all fied [from ‘I'sin] to Ts‘e, being 
partizans of the Lwan family. Yoh Wang-foo 
said to Fan Séuen-taze, “‘ Why not bring back 
Chow Ch‘oh and Hing Kwae who are men of dar- 
ing courage?” “They are braves of the Lwan 
family,” replied Seuen-tsze. ‘“ What should I 
gain?” Wang-foo said “ Be to them what the 
Lwan was, and they will also be your braves.” 

‘Duke Chwang of Ts‘e, at his audience [one 
day], pointed to Chih Ch‘oh and Kwoh Tsuy, 
and said, “ These are my heroes.” Chow Ch‘oh 
said, “If your lordship thinks them heroes, who 
may not presume to be reckoned a hero? But 
unworthy as I am, after the service at P‘ing- 
yin, (See on xviii.4), I crowed before them both.” 
Duke Chwang having instituted an order of 
bravery, Chih Ch‘oh and Kwoh Tsuy wished to 
belong to it. Chow Ch‘oh said, “In the attack 
on the eastern gate, my outside horse on the left 
turned wildly round in the gate, and I know the 
number of the boards in it;—can I be allowed for 
this to belong to the order?” The duke said, 
“You were acting for the ruler of Tsin.” “ButI 
am newly become your servant,” replied the other. 
“As to those two, they are like beasts, whose flesh 
I will eat, and then sleep upon their skins.” ’ 

[The K‘ang-he editors give here the following 
note on the birth of Confucius :—‘ According to 
the Chuen of Kung-yang. Confucius was born 
in the 11th month of Séang’s 21st year, on the 
day King-tsze; and according to that of Kuh- 
léang, he was born on Kang-tsze, in the 10th 
month of this year. ‘The ‘‘ Historical Records,” 


BOOK IX. 


however, give his birth, as in the 22d year of 
Séang. In the preface to his ‘“ Collected Com- 
ments” on the Analects, Choo He, using the 
“History of the K-ung family,” thus defers 
to the authority of the “Historical Records,” 
while Sung Léen (Ming dynasty), in his ‘ Dis- 
cussion of the month and year of Confucius’ 
Birth and Death,” vehemently maintains the 
authority of Kung and Kuh. He adduces, 
however, no incontestible evidence of their 
correctness, merely saying that the “ Historical 
Reeords” contain many errors, and that the 
statement of Kung and Kuh, handed down from 
one man to another, is to be relied upon, as 
having been supported by proofs. Héa Hung-ke 
says, “Confucius was born in the 22d year of 
Séang, and lived to the 16th year of Gae, so 
that he was then 73 years old. ‘The account in 
the * Historical Records’ is correct. The month 
as given by Kung-yang is wrong;—how can we 
place implicit confidence in him? Sung Léen, 
following Kung and Kuh, makes the sage to 
have been 74 years old, which seems a strange 
thing to hear of.” This view of Héa’s is the 
best. The prolegomena to the “General Mir- 
ror of History” observe, moreover, that in the 
2ist year of Séang the sun was twice eclipsed, 
which does not appear a proper year for the 
sage to be born in;—and this consideration is 
not without its reasonableness! Confucius was 
born in a K&ng-seuh year, and died in a Jin- 
seuh;—such is the account that has long ob- 
tained. Giving a paramount authority to Choo 
He, and comparing with him the statements of 
Héa and the prolegomena to the “General 
Mirror,” we may assume that the “Historical 
Records” are not in error in this matter. 

‘‘The year of the sage’s birth ought be noticed 
in connection with the Chun Ts‘éw, but there 
is no article in the Chuen of Tso-she on Séang’s 
22d year, to which it could be annexed; we have 
therefore preserved here the statements of Kung 
and Kuh, and discussed them in this note.’ See 
the proleg. to Vol. I., p. 59]. 


Thirty-second year. 
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month, the duke arrived from the meeting. 

It was summer, the fourth month. 

In autumn, in the seventh month, on Sin-yéw, Shuh 
Laou died. 

In winter, the duke had a meeting with the marquises of 
Tsin and Ts‘e, the duke of Sung, the marquis of Wei, 
the earls of Ch‘ing and Ts‘aou, the viscounts of Keu 
and Choo, the earls of Séeh and Ke, and the viscount 
of Little Choo, in Sha-suy. 

5 The duke arrived from the meeting. 

6 Ts‘oo put to death its great officer Chuy-shoo. 


ht 09 bdo 


Par. 1. [The Chuen introduces here:—‘ This 
spring, Tsang Woo-chung was going to Tsin, 
and was passing by [the city of] Yu Shuh 
=Shuh of Yu), when it rained. Shuh was 
then in the city, and about to set to drinking. 
He said, “What occasion is there for employ- 
ing a sage? I will do nothing but drink. 
Travelling thus in the rain, what sageness can 
he be possessed of ?” When Muh-shuh (Shuh- 
sun P‘aou) heard of this, he said, “(This Yu 
Shuh] is not fit to be sent on any mission. 
Carrying himself so proudly to our messenger, 
he is one of the vermin of the State.” He then 
ordered that his contribution to the State should 
be doubied].’ 


Par. 2. [We have here in the Chuen the fol- 
lowing narrative about the relations of ‘I'sin and 
Ch‘ing:—‘In summer, the people of Tsin sum- 
moned [the earl of] Ch‘ing to appear at their 
court, when the people of Ch‘ing employed the 
Shaou-ching, Kung-sun K‘éaou (Tsze-ch‘an), to 
reply, which he did as follows :—‘‘In the 9th year 
of duke Taou, the last ruler of Tsin (the 9th year 
of Séang), our ruler succeeded to the State; and 


eight months after, our late great officer, T'sze-sze 
(the Kung-tsze Fei, IE, followed him to the 


presence of your ministers in your court. They 
did not behave courteously to him, on which he 
was afraid and took his departure ; and in the 
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6th month of his eecond year we went to the 
court of Ts‘oo. In consequence of this, Tsin 
made the campaign of He (See on ix. 5). But 
Ts‘oo was still strong, and repeated its courte- 
ous treatment of our State. We wished to 
follow your ministers, but were afraid they 
would find great matter of offence in our con- 
duct. ‘I'sin, we thought, will say that we do not 
respond respectfully to courtesy; and on this 
account we did not dare to separate from Ts‘oo. 

‘In our ruler’s 4th year, in the 3d month, 
our late great officer Kéaou (Kung-sun Ch‘ae) 
attended him to Ts‘oo, to see what course it 
would be proper for us to adopt; and on this 
T’sin made the campaign of Séaou-yu (See on 
xi. 8). ‘hen it said that our State was near to 
that of Tsin, and that they were like plants 
which had the same fragrance;—why then 
should they presume to be in unequal relations? 
At this time Ts‘oo did not shew strength, and 
our ruler brought forth all the productions of 
the State, and added to them the vessels of his 
ancestral temple, that he might enter into a 
common covenant, He then led his servants to 
follow your ministers, and was present in your 
court at the end of the year. On his return, 
he punished T'sze-how and Shih Yu, who were 
inclined towards 'Ts‘oo. 

‘The year after [the meeting at] Keih-léang 
(See xvi. 2), Tsze-kéaou being old, Kung-sun 
Héa attended our ruler to your court, when he 
had an audience at the summer sacrifice, and 
assisted in holding the offerings of fiesh. When 
two years had intervened, hearing that your 
ruler was about to pacify the States of the east, 
he again went to your court in the 4th month, 
to ascertain the time for the enterprize. Be- 
tween his appearances at your court, there has 
been no year in which he has not sent a mission 
of friendly inquiries, there has been no service 
in which he has not taken his share. Through 
the orders of your great State coming not at re- 
gular times our State has been wearied and 
distressed ; at any time some unlooked for re- 
quirement might come; every day are we care- 
ful not to give offence;—how should we dare 
to forget our duty? If your great State will 
grant us stable rest morning and evening, our 
ruler will be found in your court, without your 
having to condescend to send him any order to 
appear. But if you do not have pity on our 
distress, and fill your mouth with complaints 
against us, shall we not then be unable to en- 
dure your commands? You will be clipping our 
territory, and we shall become enemies to each 
other. This is what our State is afraid of ; how 
dare we be unmindful of your ruler’s order? We 
thus lay the case before his ministera; let them 
consult about it as its importance requires.’] 

Par. 3. See on xiv. 1. Shuh Laou was suc- 
ceeded in the position of great officer by his son 


Kung (AX F), known as Tsze-shuh King- 


ise F A 1 
[The Chuen returns here to the affairs of 


Lwan Ying of T'sin:—‘In autumn, Lwan Ying | 


went from ‘I's‘oo to Ts‘e, on which occasion 
Gan Pting-chung said to the marquis of Ts‘e, 
* At the meeting of Shang-jin, you received the 
command of ‘T'sin [not to harbour Lwan]; if 
you now receive him, where will be the use of 
that meeting ? [tis by good faith that a small 
State serves o large onc. If its guod faith be 





lost, it cannot stand. Let your lordship con- 
sider it.” The marquis would not listen to him, 
and P‘ing-chung withdrew, and told Ch‘in Wan- 
tsze, saying, “ Rulers should hold fast good faith, 
and their subjects reverent obedience. It is the 
rule of Heaven that high and low should all 
observe true-heartedness, good faith, honesty, 
and reverence. Our ruler is throwing himself 
away ;—he cannot continue long.’ 

We have then another narrative about an of- 
ficer of Ch‘ing :—‘In the 9th month, the Kung-sun 
Hih-kwang of Ch‘ing called to him the steward of 
his house, and his kinsmen who took part with 
him in his ancestral temple, and told them to 
support [his son] [wan in his place, requiring 
them to diminish the number of his officers and 
the style of his sacrifices. A single sheep would 
be sufficient at the seasonal services, and a 
sheep and a pig at the grand sacrifice once in 
3 years. Retaining a sufficient number of towns 
to supply these sacrifices, he gave all the rest 
back to the duke, saying, “I have heard that 
when one is born in an age of disorder, the best 
thing for him is to be able to be poor. When 
the people have nothing to require from him, his 
family will endure longer than the families of 
others. Reverently and dutifully,” [said he to 
his son], ‘serve your ruler, and the officers, [his 
ministers]. Your life will depend on your re- 
verence and caution, and not on your riches.” 
On Ke-sze, Pih-chang (Hih-kwang) died. The 
superior man will say that he was wise in the 
cautions which he gave. What the ode says 
(She, III. iii. ode IT. 5), 


‘Be careful of your duties as a prince; 
Be prepared for the dangers that may 
arise,’ 


was exemplified by Tsze-chang of Ch‘ing.”] 
Par, 4. Kung and Kuh have here We -F- 


after kl} . Sha-suy,—see VIII. xvi.8. The 


Chuen says:—‘ This meeting at Sha-suy was to 
take further measures to prevent the harbour- 
ing of Lwan [Ying]. He was still in Ts‘e, and 
Gan-tsze said, ‘‘ Calamity is about to develop it- 
self. Ts‘e will attack Tsin. There is ground 
for us to cherish apprehension.” 

Par. 6. See the Chuen after par. 4 of last 
year. The Chuen here says:—‘Kwan K‘e of 
Ts‘oo was a favourite of T'sze-nan the chief 
minister, and while his emolument was yet but 
small, his teams of horses were numbered by 
tens. The people were distressed about it, and 
the king determined to punish the minister. 
Tsze-nan’s son, K‘e-tsih, was chariotcer to the 
king, who would falla weeping whenever he saw 
him. K‘e-taih said to him, ‘You have thrice 
wept at the sight of me;—let me ask whose 
crime makes you do this.” The king said, 
‘You know the inefficiency of the chief minis- 
ter. ‘he State is about to punish him; and can 
you abide in your office after that?” “If I were 
to abide after my father has been put to death,” 
replicd the charioteer, “how could you employ 
me? But to commit the great crime of dis- 
closing what you have said is what I will not 
do.” After this the king put Tsze-nan to death 
in the court, and caused the four limbs of 
Kwan K‘e to be torn from each other by cha- 
riots in four different directions. Tsze-nan’s 
scrvants then asked K‘e-tsih to beg leave to re- 
move his father’s body from the court. “It is 
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for you,” he said to them, “(to teach me how] 
to observe the duties that should obtain between 
a ruler and his minister.” After three days, he 
begged the body which the king granted to him; 
and when it was buried, his followers asked 
him if he was going to leave the State. “I was 
a party,” he said, “to the death of my father ;— 
to what State should I go? ” “ Well then,” thev 
asked again, “ will you continue to be a servant 
of the king?” He replied, “ ‘To have abandoned 
my father, and yet to serve his enemy, is what 
J cannot bear to do.” Immediately after, he 
strangled himself. 

‘(The king] then again appointed Wei Tsze- 
ping to be chief minister. ‘The Kung-tsze E 
was made [grand-]marshal, and K‘euh Kéen was 
made the Moh-gaou. The favourites of Wei- 
tsze were eight men, all of whom, though having 
no emoluments, were possessed of many horses. 
One day [after his appointment], being at court, 
he spoke to SLin Shuh-yu, who gave him no 
answer, and withdrew. Wei-tsze followed him, 
and he threw himself among a crowd. When 
he was still followed, Yu returned to his house, 
whither the other went to see him, when he had 
retired from the court. “Thrice,” said Wei- 
tsze, “ you snubbed me in the court. You have 
frightened me, and I have felt that I must come 
and see you. Please tell me my errors; why 
should you be so indignant with me?” “I was 
afraid,” replied Shuh-yu, “lest I should not 
escape [the impending fate]; how should I dare 
to tell you?” =“ What do you mean?” asked 
the minister. The other said, ‘“ Lately, Kwan 
K‘e was the favourite of ‘Isze-nan. ‘T'sze-nan 





was dealt with as a criminal, and Kwan K‘e was 
torn in pieces by chariots. Is there not reason 
for me to be afraid?” [Wei-tsze] then drove 
home himself, but was not able to keep the 
road. When he arrived, he said to his favour- 
ites, “I have seen my master Shin Shuh. It 
may be said of him that he can give life to the 
dead, and flesh to the [bare] bones. With a 
master who knows me as he does I am satisfied ; 
but I had rather drop the acquaintance of one 
who does not do so.” He then dismissed the 
eight men, and afterwards the king was satisfied 
with him,’ 

[The Chuen appends the narrative of a strange 
and melancholy event in Ch‘ing:—‘In the 12th 
month, Yéw Pan of Ch‘ing was proceeding to 
Tsin; and before he crossed the boundaries of 
the State, he met with a man and the bride 
whom he was conducting to his house. Yéw 
Pan took the lady from him by force, and 
lodged her in a city [that he was passing]. On 
Ting-sze, her husband attacked ‘T'sze-ming (Yéw 
Pan), and killed him, and then went away with 
his [recovered] wife. Tsze-chen set aside 
Léang (Pan’s son), and made ‘T'ae-shuh (Pan’s 
younger brother) Head of the family, saying, 
“A minister of the State is only second to the 
ruler, and a lord of the people. He must not 
be allowed to act disorderly. I have taken it on 
me to set aside another who is like T'sze-ming.” 
He also sought for the man who had lost his wife, 
made him return to his place, and would not 
allow the Yéw family to resent what he had done, 
saying to them, “Do not make more manifest 
the wickedness [of ‘I'sze-ming].”] 


Twenty-third year. 
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XXIII. 1 In the [duke’s] twenty-third year, in spring, in the 
king’s second month, on Kwei-yéw the first day of 
the moon, the sun was eclipsed. 


Ch'in put to death 
K‘ing Yin. 


Lwan Ying of Tsin 
K‘éuh-yuh. 


me © ie) oo J or) Or bh ©9 bO 


pt bed 


In the third month, on Ke-sze, Kae, earl of Ke, died. 
In summer, Pe-go of Choo came a fugitive to Loo. 
There was the burial of duke Héaou of Ke. 


its great officers, K‘ing Hoo and 


Hwang, the younger brother of the marquis of Ch‘in, 
returned from Ts‘oo to Ch‘in. 


again entered Tsin, and entered 


In autumn, the marquis of Ts‘e invaded Wei, and 
took the opportunity to invade Tsin. 

In the eighth month, Shuh-sun P‘aou led a force to 
relieve T’sin, and halted at Yung-yu. 

On Ke-maou Chung-sun Suh died. 

In winter, in the tenth month, on Yih-hae, Tsang-sun 


Heih fled to Choo. 


ee 
Qo bo 


Par. 1. This eclipse was visible at sunri 
the 30th December, i 550. ee 

Par. 2. Earl Kae is known as duke Héaou. 
Tso-she says, ‘This spring, duke Héaou of Ke 
died, and the widow of [duke] Taou of Tsin 
went into mourning for him (She was his sister). 
Duke P‘ing, however, did not discontinue his 
usual music;—which was contrary to propriety. 
The rules of propriety require that such music 
should be intermitted on [the death of the ruler 
of] a neighbouring State.’ 


Par.3. For Fa tp Kung and Kuh have Be 


. We are to suppose that Pe-go was a 
partizan of Shoo-k‘e of xxi. 3, and came to Loo 


in the same way that the other had done. 

Parr. 5,6. For the circumstances in which 
the prince Hwang had fled to T's‘oo see the 
Chuen on xx.6. The Chuen here says:—‘The 
marquis of Ch‘in went to [the court of] Ts‘oo 
when the Kung-tsze Hwang accused the two 
K‘ing to Ts‘oo, the people of which summoned 
them to it. [Instead of going themselves], they 
sent K‘ing Loh, who was put to death. The 
K‘ing clan upon this held the capital of Ch‘in 
in revolt. In summer, K‘éuh Kéen (the MJoA- 
gaou of Ts‘oo; see the Chnen on p. 6 of last 
year) went with the marquis of Ch‘in, and laid 
siege to it. The people were then repairing the 
wall, and one of the frame-planks falling down, 
{the K‘ing] put the builder to death. ‘The 
workmen then agreed together that they should 





The people of Tsin put to death Lwan Ying. 
The marquis of Ts‘e 


fell upon Keu by surprise. 


kill their overseers, and proceeded to put to 
death K‘ing Hoo and K‘ing Yin. The people 
of Ts‘oo re-instated the Kung-tsze Hwang. 
The superior man will pronounce that the K‘ing 
acted unrighteously, and that such a course 
cannot be indulged in [with safety]. As it is 
said in the Shoo (V. ix. 23), ‘ The [favour] of 
Heaven is not constant.’ 

The death of the two K‘ing serves to illus- 
trate the latitude with which the statements of 
a State putting its officers to death may be 
interpreted. Confucius’ text in itself gives no 
inkling of the real nature of the transaction 


here. Too Yu contends that the z is a 


mere connective, and must have no stress laid 
upon it. Acc. to a canon on the use of the con- 
junction, Kang Hoo would be the proper 
criminal, involving Yin in the consequences of 
his guilt. But acc. to the Chuen here and xx. 
6, they were equally criminal. Like all the 
other similar canons, this breaks down here and 
in other places. Comp., e.g., VI. ix. 7. 

Par. 7. Lwan Ying, it will be remembered, 
had found shelter in Ts‘e;—see the Chuen in- 
troduced at par. 3 of last year. 

The Chuen says:—‘{The marquis of] Tsin 
being about to marry one of his daughters to 
[the viseount of ] Woo, the marquis of ‘T's‘e or- 
dered Seih Kwei-foo to escort the appointed 
ladies of his House to accompany her, taking 
the opportunity to place Lwan Ying and his 
followers in enclosed carriages, and to convey 
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them to K‘éuh-yuh. Ying had an interview 
at night with [the commandant of that city] 
Seu Woo, and told him [his plans]. “The 
thing,” said Woo, “is impracticable. Who can 
raise up him whom Heaven is overthrowing ? 
You are sure to perish [in this attempt]. Ido 
not grudge death [in your cause], but I know 
the enterprize will not succeed.” Ying replied, 
“ Granted, but if through your help I go to my 
death, I will not regret it. I may not have 
Heaven on my side, but you will be free from 
blame.” Seu Woo agreed to his request, and, 
having concealed him, invited the [principal] 
men of K‘éuh Yuh to a banquet. When the 
music struck up, he said to them, “If now we 
had got here the young Lwan, what would you 
do?” “If we had our lord here,” they replied, 
‘we should think dying for him to be no death.” 
With this all sighed, and some wept. As the cup 
went round, he put the same question again, 
and they all said, “Only give us our lord, and 
there will be no swerving from our purpose.” 
On this Ying came forward, and saluted them 
all round. 

‘In the 4th month, Ying led on the men-at- 
arms from K‘éuh-yuh, and, depending on the 
help of Wei Héen-tsze, entered Kéang in the 
daytime. Before this, Ying had been assistant- 
commander of the 8d army under Wei Chwang- 
tsze. In consequence of this, Héen-tsze (Son of 
Chwang-tsze) was secretly attached to Ying, 
and the latter depended on his help. But the 
Chaou clan were hostile to the Lwan, because of 
the misfortunes of [the lords of ] Yuen and 
Ping (See the Chuen on VIII. viii. 6). The clans 
of Han and Chaou [likewise] were now on 
friendly terms. The Chung-hang clan were 
hostile to the Lwan, because of what had occur- 
red in the invasior of Ts‘in (see on xiv.3); and 
Che Ch‘oh-tsze being young, his family was 
guided by the Chung-hang. Ch‘ing Ch‘ing was 
a favourite of the duke; and thus it was that 
only the Head of the Wei clan and the superin- 
a of the duke’s carriages favoured Lwan 

ing. 

‘Yoh Wang-foo was sitting with Fan Seuen- 
tsze, when word was brought to them that Ying 
had arrived. Seuen-tsze was afraid, but Hwan- 
tsze (Wang-foo) said to him, “ Quickly support 
the marquis into the strong palace, and no harm 
will be sustained. The Lwan have many ene- 
mies; and the government is in your hands. 
Lwan Ying has come from without, and you 
are in your place;—your advantages are many. 
Since you have such advantages and the power, 
and hold moreover the handle of the people, 
what have you to fear? And has Ying any 
friends but the chief of the Wei clan, whom you 
may take by force? Disorder is to be repressed 
by prompt action for the exigency ;—do not you 
be remiss [in taking it].” 

‘As they were in mourning at the duke’s for 
their relative (the earl of Ke), Wang-foo made 
Seuen-tsze put on mourning clothes and head- 
band all blackened, and be pushed along in a 
lady’s barrow by two females, and in this guise 
go to the duke, with whom he then proceeded 
to the strong palace. 

‘(At the same time], Fan Yang went to meet 
Wei Shoo, whom he found with his carriages 
all drawn up and yoked, about to go to meet 
Lwan Ying. Hurrying forward, Yang said to 
him, “Lwan Ying with a body of rebels has en- 


tered the city. My father and the great officers 
are all at the ruler’s, and have sent me to meet 
you. Allow me to take the third place in your 
carriage and to hold the strap.” With this, he 
sprang into the carriage, brandishing his sword 
in his right hand, and with his left hand hold- 
ing the strap, while he ordered them to gallop 
along. Aa they issued from the gate, the driver 
asked where he should go to. ‘To the duke’s,” 
cried Yang. Seuen-tsze met Wei Shoo at the 
steps, took him by the hand, and promised him 
K‘éuh-yuh. 

‘ [Seuen-tsze] had a slave Fei P‘aou, one of 
those entered in the red book (Book of crimi- 
nals). The strongest of Lwan Ying’s followers 
was Tuh Jung, of whom all the people were 
afraid. Fei P‘aou said to Seuen-tsze, “If you 
will burn the red book, I will kill Tuh Jung.” 
Seuen-tsze joyfully said to him, “I swear by 
the sun, that if you kill Tuh Jung, I will beg our 
ruler to burn it.” Accordingly he sent P‘aou 
forth, and shut the gate behind him. Tuh 
Jung came to pursue him, and P‘aou waited for 
him, concealed behind a low wall. Then, when 
Jung had jumped over it, P‘aou killed him with 
a blow from behind. 

‘The followers of Fan were all behind the 
tower, and the Lwan swarmed up to the duke’s 
gate. “The arrows reach the ruler’s house,” said 
Seuen-tsze to Yang; “do your utmost, though you 
die.” Yang led on his men with his sword drawn, 
and the Lwan withdrew. He was then pursuing 
them in his father’s chariot, as if he were the 
commander-in-chief, when he was met by Lwan 
Loh. “Get out of my way,” [cried Yang], 
*“@Q Loh. Though I die, I will dispute with you 
in heaven.” Loh discharged an arrow at him, 
and missed; and when he had got another on 
the string, his carriage was overturned by the 
root of a cassia-tree, when some one drew him 
from underneath with the hook of his spear, and 
cut off his arms, so that he died. Iwan Fang 
was wounded, and Ying fled to K‘éuh-yuh, 
where the troops of Tsin laid siege to him.’ 

Of the two statements in the text, that ‘ Ying 
entered Tsin again, and entered K‘éuh-yuh,’ the 
second is to be understood of Ying’s retreating 
to K‘éuh-yuh, after his attempt upon the capi- 
tal of the State was defeated. Kung-yang is 
in error, as the K‘ang-he editors point out, in 
referring it to Ying’s first entrance into K‘éuh- 
yuh, and then advancing from it to the capital. 


The use of WAN is somewhat peculiar. Maou 


says :—‘ WAN is used instead of ai (rebelled), 
because in the first instance he entered and then 
rebelled,—he had not rebelled before he entered ; 
and in the second instance, he entered after ho 
had rebelled,—he did not enter, and then hold 
the city in rebellion!’ He compares xxx. 7 and 
VIII. xviii. 5. 

Par. 8. The K‘ang-he editors remark that 
the invasion of Tsin by Ts‘e, following here the 


account of Lwan Ying’s attempt, makes it plain 
that Ying had been aided and instigated by 
Ts‘e; but it is from the Chuen and not from 
the text that we learn this. Wei had attacked 
Ts‘e at the command of T'sin in the 19th year, 
and the marquis would now first wreak his 
vengeance on it. The invasion of Tsin being so 
much the greater undertaking, the critics hesi- 
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tate, needlessly, it seems to me, to apply here 
the usual canon as to the significance of K- 


The Chuen says:—‘In autumn, the marquis 
of Ts‘e invaded Wei. ‘The van of the army was 
commanded by Wang-sun Hwuy, with Kuh 
Yung as charioteer, and Shaou Yang as spear- 
man. The next column was commanded by 
Keu Hang, with Ch‘ing Ch‘ih as charioteer, and 
Foo-che, [son] of Shin Séen-yu, as spearman. 
[In the centre], Ts‘aou K‘ae was charioteer to 
the marquis, and Gan Foo-jung was spearman. 
The supporting force was commanded by Hing 
Kung, with Shang Che-ting as charioteer, and 
Loo P‘oo-kwei as spearman. In the left wing, 
Séang P‘e commanded, with Laou Ching as cha- 
rioteer and Ling Keu-soo as spearman; in the 
right, How Chaou, with Shang Tsze-keu as 
charioteer, and Hwan T‘éaou as spearman. The 
army of the rear was commanded by Héa Che- 
yu-k‘ow with Shang T'sze-yu as charioteer, and 
Ts‘uy Joo as spearman, Chuh-yung Che-yueh 
being in the same chariot. 

‘The intention being to go on from Wei to 
attack Tsin, Gan P4ng-chung said, “‘The mar- 
quis means, in the confidence of his courage and 
strength, to attack the president of covenants. 
It will be well for the State if he do not succeed. If 
there be success without virtue, grief will [soon] 
come to him.” Ts‘uy Ch‘oo remonstrated with 
the marquis, saying, “Do not [invade Tsin]. 
I have heard that when a small State takes ad- 
Vantage of the troubles of a great one to do it 
further injury, it is sure to have to bear the 
blame. Let your lordship consider it.” But 
remonstrance was of no use. 

‘(After this] Ch‘in Wan-tsze saw Ts‘ay Woo- 
tsze and said to him, ‘*‘ What is to be done with 
reference to our ruler?” ‘I remonstrated with 
him,” was the reply, ‘and he would not listen 
to me. If we are all brought to straits by his 
taking advantage of the [present] distress of 
the president of covenants, what difficulty will 
there be in dealing with him? Forbear saying 
anything for the present.” Wan-tsze retired, 
and said to his people, “Shall Ts‘uy-tsze die 
peacefully? He speaks of the marquis’s con- 
duct as very bad; and his own will go beyond 
it. He will not have a peaceful death. When 
a man condemns his ruler in a righteous. way, 
he still does so to his own damage; how much 
more must he do so, when he has wickedness in 
his mind!” 

‘The marquis accordingly invaded Tsin, and 
took Chaou-ko. He then divided his forces into 
two bodies; entered the pass of Ming; ascended 
the hill of T‘ae-hang; formed an entrenched 
camp at Yung-t‘ing; placed garrisons in Pe and 
Shaou; raised a mound at Shaou-shwuy :—all 
in retaliation for the affair at P-ing-yin (See on 
xviii. 3). He then withdrew, and was pursued 
by Chaou Shing with the troops of Tung-yang, 
when Gan Le was taken prisoner.’ 


Par. 9. For $fE Ln Kung and Kuh have 


HE ay The place belonged to Tsin, and was 
18 le southwest from the pres. dis. city of Seun 


C75 We, dep. Wei-hwuy, Ho-nan. Tso-she 
says that the action of the commander was 
‘ proper” Why it should be ‘proper’ to halt, it 
is difficult to understand, though it was no doubt 
proper in Loo to send an expedition to the relief 


of Tsin. Kung-yang and Ying-tah think the 
halting was to get orders from the marquis of 
Tsin; while the K‘ang-he editors condemn it as 
an evidence of weakness. But see the reference 


to the expedition in the aR, II, iii. art, 7. 


Parr. 10, 11. It will be found from the Chuen 
that there was a connection between these two 
events:—‘ Ke Woo-tsze had no son by his wife 
proper. Of [his other sons], Kung-mei was the 
eldest, but he loved Taou-tsze, and wished tomake 
him his successor. Consulting Shin Fung on 
the subject, he said to him, “I love both Mei 
and Heih (Taou-tsze), but I wish to select the 
abler of the two, and make him my successor.” 
Shin Fung hurried away home, and intended to 
leave the State with all his family. Another 
day he consulted him again, and Fung replied, 
“Tf it must be so, I will get my carriage ready 
and leave the State;” upon which he desisted 
from his purpose. Consulting Tsang Heih about 








it, however, that minister said, “Invite me to 

drink with you, and I will appoint him for you.” 

Accordingly Ke gave a feast to all the great of- 
ficers, with Tsang Heih as the principal guest. 
When he had sent the pledge cup round, ‘I'sang- 
sun ordered two mats to be placed in the north- 
ern part of the hall. He then took a new cup, 
and washed it, called for Taou-tsze, and went 
down the steps to meet him, while the great 
officers all rose up, When the general cup was go- 
ing round, he also called for Kung-ts’oo (Kung- 
mei), and made him-take a place after Tuaou-tsze, 
Ke-sun lost colour [on seeing what was done]. 

‘(After this], Woo-tszeappointed Kung-ts‘oo 
to be the superintendent of his stud, but he was 
indignant, and would not come forth. Min 
Tsze-ma visited the young man, and said to 
him, ‘“ You ought not to behave-so. Happiness 
and misery have no gate by which they must 
enter; each man calls the one or the other for 
himself. A son should be distressed lest he 
should not be filial, and not about his proper 
place. Reverence and honour your father’s com- 
mand; what invariableness attaches [to the 
order of suceession]? If you maintain your 
filial reverence, you may become twice as rich 
as the Head of the Ke family; but if you play 
a villainous and lawless part, your misery may 
be double that of one of the lowest of the peo- 
ple.” Kung-ts‘oo took this advice, showing a 
reverent obedience to his father early and late, 
and sedulously filled his office. Ke-sun was 
delighted, and made himself be invited by him 
to a feast, to which he went, carrying with him 
all the apparatus for it and leaving itthere. In 
this way Kung-ts‘oo became rich, and [ by-and- 
by] he went forth, and became administrator of 
the Left to the duke. 

_‘ Mang-sun hated Tsang-sun, and Ke-sun liked 
him. Mang-sun’s charioteer, Ts‘ow Fung-téen 
liked [his master’s son] Kéch, and said to him, 
“Tf you will follow my advice, you will become 
your fatlier’s successor.” After he had urged 
this several times, Kéch agreed to it; and when 
Chwang-tsze was ill, Fung-téen said to Kung- 
ts‘oo, “If you will secure the succession of 
Kéeh, I will be an enemy to Tsang-sun.” Kung- 
ts‘oo then said to his father, “Yu-tsze Chih (the 
elder brother of Kéeh) ought indeed to succeed 
to his father, but if we raise Kéeh to the place, 
we shall truly show ourselves stronger than 


Tsang-sun.” Ke-sun gave him no reply; and 
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on Ke-maou, when Mang-sun died, Kung-ts‘oo 
took Kéeh, and placed him at the side of the 
dvor (In the chief mourner’s place). Ke-sun 
came to the house, entered the apartment, and 
wept. When he was going out, he said, “Where 
is Chih?” Kung-ts‘oo replied, “ Kéeh is here.” 
“ But Chih is the elder,” said Ke-sun. ‘“ What 
have we to do with the elder?” was the reply. 
“We only require the abler. And his father 





go commanded.” Kéeh was hereupon declared 
successor to Mang Chwang-tsze, and Chtih fied 
to Choo. 

‘When Tsang-sun entered the apartment [of 
thé dead |, he wept very sore, with many tears. 
When he went out, his charioteer said to him, 
“ Mang-sun hated you, and yet you thus lament 
him. If Ke-sun were to die, how would you 
bear it?” ‘Tsang-sun answered him, ‘The love 
of Ke-sun produced in me a feverish eruption. 
‘he hatred of M&ng-sun was like a medical 
stone to me. The good eruption was not 80 
beneficial as the painful stone, which brought 
me to life again, while the eruption increased 
its venom more and more. Now that Mang-sun 
is dead, my exile ig not distant.” The [new ] 
Head of the Mang family then shut his gate, 
and sent word to Ke-sun that Tsang-sun was 
about to raise a disturbance, and would not 
allow him to bury his father. Ke-sun did not 
believe it; but when ‘I'sang-sun heard it, he took 
precautionary measures. In winter, in the 10th 
month, Mang-sun was about to prepare the 
grave, and borrowed labourers from Tsang-sun, 
who ordered the superintendent of them to 
render his assistance; and when they were 
clearing the road at the east gate, he went him- 
self with some men-at-arms to seethem. Mang 
gun sent also information of this to Ke-sun, 
who was angry, and gave orders to attack 
T'sang. In consequence, on Yih-hae, Tsang Heih 
cut down the barrier at the Luh gate, made his 
escape, and fled to Choo. 


‘(Heih’s father], ‘Tsang Seuen-shuh had mar- 
ried a lady of Choo, who bore to him Kéa and 
Wei, and then died. He then raised to her 
place her niece, [who had come with her to the 
harem],—a daughter of the younger sister of 
Muh-kéang (The mother of duke Ching). This 
lady bore Heih, who grew up in the duke’s palace; 
and being the object of the duchess Kéany’s love, 
he was made successor to his father. When that 
took place, his [half-] brothers Kéa and Wei 
left the State and lived in Choo. Woo-chung 
[now] sent word from C'10o to Kéa of what had 
befallen him, and sent him a large tortoise, say- 
ing, “Through my want of ability, I have lost 
the change of our ancestral temple, and I 
venture to tell you of my pitiable case. My 
offence, however, is not of a character that 
should lead to the extinction of our sacrifices. 
Do you present to the duke this large tortoise, 
and ask to be permitted to continue them ;— 
and it may be granted.” Kéa replied, ** What 
has happened is the misfortune of our family, and 
not through any fault of yours. Ihave received 
your commands.” He then bowed twice, and 
received the tortoise, which he entrusted to [his 
brother] Wei to present with the request which 
had been suggested. But Wei preferred the re- 
quest in his own behalf. Tsang-sun went to 


Fang (the city of the ‘Tsang clan), and sent a: 


message from it to the duke, saying, © It was 
not in my power to do any harm;—it was my 





wisdom which failed me (Referring to his going 
with the men-at-arms to see the workmen). I 
do not presume to make any request for myself. 
But if you allow the maintenance of the sacri- 
fices to my ancestors, and do not forget the 
merits of my two predecessors, shall I not 
leave this city?” Upon this Tsang Wei was 
made Head of the family ;—and Tsang Heih 
surrendered Fang, and fled to Ts‘e. Some of 
his people said to him, “‘ Will they make a cove- 
nant with reference tous?” ‘They have nothing 
to allege in doing so,” said Heih. It was deter- 
mined, however, to do so, and Ke-sun called the 
historiographer of the Exterior, and asked him 
how, in dealing with the case of a guilty minister, 
the covenant should be headed. ‘The historioyra- 
pher replied, “In thecovenant about the minister 
Tung-mun, it was said, ‘Let no one act like 
Tung-mun Suy, who disregarded the order of the 
duke, putting to death the rightful heir, and rais- 
ing the son of a concubine in his place.’ In the 
covenant about the minister Shuh-sun, it was 
said, ‘Let no one act like Shuh-sun K*éaou-joo, 
who wished to set aside the regular order of the 
State, and overthrow our ducal House.’ Ke- 
sun said, “ The guilt of Tsang-sun is not equal 
to that of either of these.’ Mang Tséaou sug- 
gested that the covenant should be grounded on 
his violence to the gate in breaking down the 
barrier. Ke-sun adopted the suggestion, and 
the covenant ran—“ Let no one act like Tsang- 
sun Heih, who violated the rules of the State, 
and broke through the gate, cutting duwn the 
barrier.” When ‘T’sang-sun heard these terms, 
he said, “There is a man in the State. Who 
was it? Was it not Mang Tséaou?”’ 

Par. 12. The Chuen says:—‘The people of 
Tsin reduced K‘éuh-yuh, and took Lwan Ying, 
when they put to death all the members and 
the partizans of the Lwan clan, Lwan Fang 
making his escape, and flying to Sung. In the 
text there is no mention of Ying’s being “a 
great officer of ‘T'sin,” because he had come 
[against it] from another State.’ Comp. the 
account of the death of Léang Seaou in xxx. 7. 

Par. 18. The Chuen says :—‘ When the mar- 
quis of Ts‘e returned from Ts‘in, without enter~ 
ing [his capital], he fell on Keu by surprise, 
and attacked the gate of Tseu-yu. A wound in 
the thigh obliged him to retire; but next day he 
resolved to renew the fight, and fixed on Show- 
shoo as the place of engagement. [In the mean- 
time] Ke Chih and Hwa Seuen passed during 
the night in their armour through a defile near 
Tseu-yu, and reached the suburbs of the capital 
city. Next day, before the marquis, they met with 
the viscount of Keu at P‘oo-how-she, who offered 
them large bribes to induce them not to fight to 
the death, and begged them to make a covenant 
with him. Hwa Chow (Hwa Séuen) replied, 
“If, coveting your bribes, we should cast away 
our orders, your lordship would hate us. If 
before mid-day we could forget the orders which 





| we received at dawn, wherewith should we 
} serve any ruler?” On this the viscount himself 
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beat the drum, and urged on his men to attack 
them, when Ke Léang (Ke Chih) was taken 
prisoner. After this the people of Keu made 
submission. 

‘When the marquis of T's‘e was returning 
home, he met the wife of Ke Léang in the 
suburbs, and sent an officer to present to her 
his condolences. But she declined them, saying, 
“If Chih committed any offence, why should 
you condescend to send me any message? If he 
escaped committing any offence, there is the 
cottage of his father. I cannot listen to any 
condolences in the fields.” The marquis then 
sent his condolences to her house.’ 

[We have here a narrative about Tsang-sun 
Heih in Ts‘e:—* The marquis of Ts‘e was intend- 
ing to make a grant of lands to Tsang-sun Heih, 
whenat an audience which Heih had with him, he 
spoke with him about his invasion of Tsin. Heih 
replied, “You say you accomplished much, and 


let it be so; but your lordship was like a rat. 
Now a rat lies hid in the day-time, and moves 
about at night. It does not have its holes in bed- 
chambers nor in ancestral temples:—from its 
fear of men. Now your lordship heard of the 
troubles in Tsin, and began your movements. 
If it had been quiet, you would have served it. 
If you were not a rat in this, what were you? ” 

‘After this, the marquis did not give him any 
lands. Chung-ne said, “It is hard to be wise. 
There was the wise Tsang Woo-chung, and yet 
he was not allowed to remain in Loo. And 
there was reason for it. He did what was not 
accordant with right, and did not act on the 
principle of reciprocity. One of the Books of 
Héa (Shoo II. ii. 10) says, ‘When you think of 
anything, be found yourself in that thing,’ mean- 
ing that one’s conduct should be accordant with 
right, and his actions on the principle of reci- 
procity.”’] 


Twenty-fourth year. 
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9 In winter, the viscount of Ts‘co, the marquises of Ts‘ae 
and Ch‘in, and the baron of Heu, invaded Ch‘ing. 


10 The duke arrived from the meeting [at E-e]. 


11 K‘éen E-kéw of Ch‘in fled trom that State to Ts‘oo. 


12 Shuh-sun P‘aou went to the capital. 
13 There was a great famine. 
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In the (duke’s] twenty-fourth year, in spring, Shuh-sun 
P‘aou went to Tsin. 


2 Chung-sun Kéeh led a force and made an incursion 
into Ts‘e. - 

3 In summer, the viscount of Ts‘oo invaded Woo. 

4 In autumn, in the seventh month, on Kéah-tsze, the first 
day of the moon, the sun was completely eclipsed. 

5 Ts‘uy Ch‘oo of Ts‘e led a force and invaded Keu. 

6 There were great floods. 

7 In the eighth month, on Kwei-sze, the first day of the 
moon, the sun was eclipsed. 

8 The duke had a meeting with the marquis of Tsin, the 


duke of Sung, the marquis of Wei, the earls of Ch‘ing 
and Ts‘aou, the viscounts of Keu, Choo, and T‘aing, 
the earls of Séeh and Ke, and the viscount of Little 
Choo, in E-e. 


Par. 1. The object of this was probably, as 
Too says, to congratulate the marquis of Tsin 
on the quelling of the Lwan revolt. ‘The Chuen 
says, ‘When Muh-shuh (P‘aou) went to Tsin, 
Fan Séuen-tsze met him, and asked the mean- 
ing of the saying of the ancients, ‘They died 
but suffered no decay,” and, before hehad replied, 
went on to say, “ Anciently, the ancestor of the 
Séuen, anterior to the time of Yu (Shun), was 
the prince of T‘aou and Tang (Yaou; see on 
the Shoo, III. iii. 7). In the time of Héa, their 
ancestors were the Yu-lung (see the Chuen after 
X. xxix.4). In the time of Shang, they were 
the [lords of] Ch‘e-wei. In the beginning of 
Chow, they were the [lords of] T‘ang and Too. 
When Tsin obtained the presidency of cove- 
nants, we became the [lords of ] Fan.—Is this 
what is meant by the saying?” Muh-shuh 
said, ‘‘ According to what I have heard, this is 
what is called ‘hereditary dignity,’ but it is not 
that ‘not decaying.’ There was a former great 
officer of Loo, called Tsang Wa&n-chung, the 
excellence of whose words was acknowledged 
after his death. This may be what the saying 
intended. I have heard that the highest mean- 
ing of it is when there is established [an ex- 
ample of] virtue; the second, when there is 
established [an example of] successful service ; 
and the third, when there is established [an 
example of wise] speech. When these exam- 
ples are not forgotten with length of time, this 
is what is meant by the saying— “They do not 
decay.” As to the preservation of the surname 
and the giving off clan branches, by which the 
ancestral temples are preserved, and the sacri- 
fices continued without interruption from age to 
age, where is the State.in which we have not 
that? The preservation of the greatest dignity 
cannot be called that freedom from decay.’ 

{There follows here the following narrative :— 
‘Fan Seuen-tsze was chief minister of Tsin, and 
the offerings required from the different States 
became [constantly] more heavy, so that the 

le of Ch‘ing were distressed about it. In 
the 2d month [of this year], the earl of Ch‘ing 
was going to T'sin, and ‘I'sze-ch‘an entrusted 
to Tsze-se a letter for Fan Seuen-tsze, in 
which he said, “The administration of the 
government of Tsin is in your hands. ‘The 
neighbouring States all about do not hear of 
any display of admirable virtue, but they hear 
of the great offerings which are required from 
them ;—-and this perplexes me. I have heard 
that to a superior man presiding over a State 
there is no trouble about the want of gifts, but 
his difficulty is lest he should not be obtaining 
a good name. 

‘“Now, when the offerings of the different 
obese are largely accumulated in your duke’s 
rouse, those princes will become alienated from 
him. And if you, my master, put your con- 
fidence in these things, the State of Tsin will 
become alienated from you. If the States be- 


come alienated from it, Tsin will go to ruin, 
and if Tsin become alienated from you, your 
family will go to ruin. In what a fatal course 
are you proceeding! Of what use would the 
gifts be then? 

‘A good name is the carriage in which virtue 
is conveyed about; and virtue is the {sure] 
foundation of a State. When there is a founda- 
tion, there is no crumbling to ruin ;—is not this 
then of paramount importance? With virtue 
there is joyful satisfaction, a satisfaction that 
ig permanent. The ode (She, II. ii. ode VIL. 1) 
says, 


‘Objects of joyful complacency are these 
officers, 
The foundations of my State; 


—with reference. to the effect of admirable vir- 
tue. [And another ode (She, III. i. ode I. 7) 


says], 
*God is with you, 
Have no doubts in your heart ;’ 


—with reference to the effect of a good name- 
Strive with all your heart to make your virtue 
illustrious, and a good name will then carry the 
fame of it abroad; and in this way the remote 
will come to you and the near will repose in 
you. Had you not better cause men to say of 
you that you nourish them, than to say that you 
take from them to nourish yourself? The 
elephant has tusks to the destruction of its 
body ;—because of their use as gifts.” Séuen- 
tsze was pleased, and made the offerings [re- 
quired from the States] lighter. 

‘On this .visit, the earl of Ch‘ing appeared 
at the court of Tsin, on account of the 
great offerings which were required, and to 
ask leave to invade Ch‘in. He bowed with his 
head to the ground [before the marquis], and 
when Séuen-tsze wished to decline such an act of 
homage, ‘Tsze-se, who was in attendance on the 
earl, said, ‘‘Through its reliance on the great 
State [of Ts‘oo], Ch‘in exercises an insolent 
oppression of our poor State. On this arcount 
our ruler asks leave to call it to accouut for the 
offence;—how dare he but bow his head to the 
earth ?” 7] 

Par. 2. The appointment of Kéeh to be suc- 
cessor to his father as a minister of Loo and 
head of the Chung-sun clan, is given in the 
Chuen on par. 10 of last year. He is known as 


Ming Héaou-pih C7 ee 44 ). Tso-she ob- 


serves that the incursion in the text was made 
in behalf of Tsin. Kung-yang gives his name 


as #8, , and 

Par. 3. The Chuen says:—‘In summer, the 
viscount of Ts‘oo invaded Woo with a naval 
squadron; but through the neglect of the rules 
of war, it returned without accomplishing any- 
thing.’ 
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Parr. 4,7. The former of these eclipses is 
correctly recorded. It took place, and was 
total, about 1h. 15 m. pe. m., on June 12th, B.c. 
548, ‘Ihe record of the second is a mistake, for 
which we cannot account any more than for the 
similar mistake in xxi. 6.” 

Par. 5. ‘The Chuen says:—‘The marquis of 
Ts‘e being under apprehension because of his 
invasion of Tsin, wished to have an interview 
with the viscount of Ts‘0o, who sent Wei K‘e- 
kéang to Ts‘e on a friendly visit, and to be in- 
formed as to the time of meeting. The marquis 
was sacrificing at the altar of the land, and 
inspected his munitions of war, that the visitor 
might see them. This made Ch'in Wan-tsze 
remark that there would soon be rebellion in 
Ts‘e. “I have heard,” said he, “that when 
weapons are not kept in their place, a prince 
will bring his own clans against himself.” 

‘In autumn, having heard that Tsin was con- 
templating an expedition against him, the mar- 
quis sent Ch‘in Woo-yu after Wei K‘e Kéang to 
Ts‘oo, to put off the meeting, and to beg the 
assistance of an army. Ts‘uy Ch‘oo escorted 
him with a force, and took the opportunity to 
invade Keu, making an incursion to Kéae-kin.’ 

It was stated in the Chuen on the last par. of 
last year that Keu and ‘Ts‘e had made peace. 
We have here another instance of the little value 
of truces between the States of those days. 

Par. 6. See IL. i.5, etal. From the Chuen 
on next par. it appears that this flood extended 
beyond Loo. 


Par. 8. E-e,—see on V.i. 3; and III. xxxii. 7. 


‘This meeting,’ says Tso, ‘was with the inten- 
tion of attacking Ts‘e; but in consequence of 
the floods, the purpose was not carried out.’ 


Here, as always, instead of BR ff. Kung-yang 


has [Se £5. Recent critics are severe on Tso, 


for throwing the failure of this meeting on ‘the 
floods;’ and what is said in the Chuen on the 
next par. gives some colour to their strictures. 

Par. 9, The Chuen says:—‘In winter, the 
viscount of Ts‘oo invaded Ch‘ing, in order to 
relieve Ts‘e, and attacked the eastern gate of its 
eapital. He then halted at the marsh of Keih, 
while the States returned [from E-e] to relieve 
Ch‘ing. The marquis of Tsin ordered Chang Loh 
and Foo Leih to flout the army of ‘I's‘oo, when they 
begged Ch‘ing to supply them with a charioteer. 
The people of Ch‘ing consulted the tortoise-shell 
about the matter, and it was indicated that the 
appointment of Yuen Shih-k‘euen would be 
fortunate. ‘Tsze-t‘ae-shuh admonished him that 
he should not put himself on an equality with 
the officers of the great State; but he replied, 
‘* Whether they belong to a populous State or a 
small one, those above me are of the same degree.” 
*“Not so,” said ‘I‘ae-shuh. “ Small hillocks have 
no fir trees nor cypresses on them.” 

‘The two officers sat in their tent, while Yuen 
Shih-k‘euen waited outside. They took their 
food first, and then gave to him. They made 
him precede them in a wide war-chariot, while 
they followed in an easy one. It was not till 
they approached the army of T's‘oo that they 
entered his carriage, and then they squatted on 
a cross board at the back, playing a couple of 
lutes. When they came quite near, Yuen dashed 
on without telling them. They took their 
helmets from the bowcase and put them on; 








and when they entered the entrenchments, they 
descended from the carriage, seized each a man 
and dashed him to the ground, seized each an- 
ether, and carried him off under his arm. The 
chariot had drawn off out of the entrenchments, 
without waiting for them; but they sprang into 
it, took their bows, and began shooting. When 
they had got off, they resumed their squatting, 
playing upon their lutes. ‘ Kung-sun,” said 
they [to their charioteer], ‘being in the same 
carriage, we are brothers; why did you act twice 
without consulting us?” “The first time,” he 
replied, “I was thinking of nothing but entering 
{the camp]; just now I was afraid.” What a 
hasty temper Kung-sun has!” responded they, 


‘laughing. 


‘The viscount of Ts‘oo withdrew from the 
marsh of Keik and returned, when he sent Wei 
K‘e-kéang with a force to escort Ch‘in Woo-yu 
[to Ts‘e], 

‘The people of Woo, in consequence of the 
naval attack on them by Ts‘oo (par. 3), invited 
the people of Shoo-kéw to join them, and they 
agreed to revolt from Ts‘oo. The viscount was 
then with his army in Hwang-p‘oo, and sent Show, 
commandant of Shin, and Sze K‘e-le to reprove 
them. The viscount of Shoo-kéw met the two offi- 
cers reverently, and assured them there was no 
such thing, requesting also to be allowed a cove- 
nant. When they returned with this report tothe 
king, he [still] wanted to attack the place; but 
Wei-tsze said, ‘No. They say they are not re- 
volting, and they ask us to impose a covenant 
on them. If you now go on to attack them, 
you are attacking the guiltless. Let us return 
for a time, and give the people rest, to wait for 
the issue. If the issue be that they show no 
disaffection, we have nothing more to ask of 
them. If after all they do revolt, they will 
have no excuse, and we can take successful 
action.” Accordingly [the army of Ts‘oo] re- 
turned.’ 

Par. 11. The Chuen says:— The people of 
Ch‘in were taking further measures against the 
partizans of the K‘ing (See xxiii. 5); and K‘éen 
E-kéw fled from it to Ts‘oo. 

Par. 12. The Chuen says:—‘The people of 
Ts‘e had [for the king] rebuilt the wall of Kéah 
(The Kéah-juh of the Chuen on VII. iii. 4). 
Muh-shuh went to Chow on a mission of friend- 
ly inquiries, and to congratulate the court on 
the rebuilding of the wall. The king admired 
his courteous deportment, and gave him a great 
carriage.’ 

The fioods mentioned in par. 6 had extended 


| to the capital, and the wall of the king’s city 


had been thrown down. Ts‘e had rebuilt it, 
wishing, in its differences with ‘T'sin, to conci- 
liate the king’s favour. The critics observe 
that this was the first mission which Séang had 
sent to the court, though he had been 5 times 
to Tsin, since his accession, and been 13 timea 
present at meetings of the States. 

Par, 13. There was a fe twice in the time 
of duke Séuen ;—see VII. x. 18, xv.10. Here we 
have the record of a great ke.’ Kuh-léang says 
here:—‘ When one of the [five] grains does not 


ripen, there is said to be a k‘éen Cg a deficien- 
cy); when two, a ke (BH); when three, a kin 


(ED ; when four, a kang CRE): when the 
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whole five, a great ts‘in AF), ora great ke. In 
a great ts‘in the rules were that the king should 
not have two dishes at once, nor plaster his 


towers and terraces; that he should discontinue 
his archery feasts, and leave the road in the arch- 
ery ground uncared for; that different offices 
should be maintained, but nothing done in them; 
and that the Spirits should be prayed to, but no 
sacrifices offered.’ 

According to the rules of government, duke 
Séang should have been prepared for such a 
season with the accumulations of eight years’ 
superabundance; but it is assumed to have come 
on the State without any such provision for it. 

(The Chuen gives here the following narra- 
tive:—‘The marquis of Tsin had appointed a 
favourite, called Ch‘ing Ch‘ing, to be assistant- 
commander of the third army. When Kung- 
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sun Hwuy, the messenger of Ch‘ing, was at 
Tsin on a friendly mission, Ch‘ing Chting, 
asked him, saying, “I venture to inquire what 
is the meaning of descending the steps [to meet 
a guest]?” Tsze-yu (Hwuy) was not able to re- 
ply ; but on his return he told Jen-ming of the 
circumstance. Jen-ming said, “ He is going to 
die, or he is going to become a. fugitive. Men 
of high rank know to be apprehensive; being 





apprehensive, they think of showing humility ; 
and so there are those steps. They are simply 
emblematic of condescending to others; what is 
there to be asked about them? To desire to 
descend, when one has ascended high, is the 
part of a wise man; Ch‘ing Ch‘ing is not capa- 
ble of it. Is he to be banished for something ? 
Or if not, is he out of his mind with some per- 
plexity, and feeling the sorrow of approaching 
death? ”’’] 


Twenty-fifth year. 
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Par. 2. The Chnen says:—‘ The wife of the 
commandant of ‘Fang of Ts‘e was an elder 
sister of ‘Tung-kwoh Yen, who was a minister 
of Ts‘uy Woo-tsze, When the commandant 
died, Yen drove Woo-tsze [to his house] to 
offer his condolences | Woo-tsze then saw T-ang 
Kéang (The wife of the commandant), and, ad- 
miring her beauty, wished Yen to give her to 
him for his wife. Yen said, “Husband and 
wife should be of different surnames. You are 
descended from [duke] Ting, and I from (onre] 
Hwan; the thing cannot be.” Woo-tszeconsulte 
the milfoil about it, and got the diagram K‘wan 


( ==; DA), which then became the diagram 


Ta-kwo (==; k ae which the diviners all 
said was fortunate. He showed it to Ch‘in 
Win-tsze, but he said, “The [symbol for] a 
man [in K‘wan] is displaced by that for wind 
[in Ta-kwo]. Wind overthrows things. The 
woman ought not to be married. And more- 
over. [upon K‘wan] it is said, ‘Distressed by 
rocks ; holding to brambles ; he enters his palace 
and does not see his wife. It is evil (see the 
Yih, on the third line of K‘wany ‘ Distressed by 
rocks ;’—in vain dves one attempt to go for- 
ward. ‘Holding by brambles ;—that in which 
trust is placed wounds. ‘He enters his palace 
and does not see his wife; it is evil :’—there is 
nowhere to turn to.” Ts‘uy-tsze replied, “She 
is a widow; —what does all this matter? Her 
former husband bore the brunt of it.” So he 
married her. Afterwards duke Chwang had an 
intrigue with her, and constantly went to Ts‘uy’s 
house. [On one occasion] he took Ts‘uy’s hat and 
gave it to another person; and when his attend- 
ants said that he should not do so, he remark- 
ed, * Although he be not Ts‘uy-tsze, should he 
therefore be without a hat?” 

‘Ts‘uy-tsze [was enraged] by these things; 
and because the duke took occasion [of its trou- 
bles} to invade ‘I'sin, thinking that ‘T'sin would 
be sure to retaliate, he wished to murder the 
duke in order to please that State. He did not, 
however, find an opportunity, till the duke had 
whipt one of his attendants, called Kéa Keu, 
whom notwithstanding he kept near him. This 
man then watched the duke for ‘T's‘uy-tsze. 

‘In summer, in the 5th month, on account of 
the affair at Tseu-yu (See on xxiii. 13) the vis- 
count of Keu came to the court of T’'s‘e, and on 
Kéa-seuh the duke entertained him in the north 
suburbs. Ts‘uy-tsze gave out that he was ill, 
and did not go to see the affair. Next day the 
duke went to ask for him, and went after the 
lady Kéang, who entered into a chamber, and 
passed out of it by a side door along with Ts‘uy- 
tsze, while the duke patted a pillar and sang. 
[In the meantime], his attendant Kéa Keu stop- 
ped all the duke’s followers, entered [the house 
himself ]. and shut the door. Men-at-arms made 
their appearance, and the duke, ascending a 
tower, begged them to let him off. They would 
not do so, and he then begged to make a cove- 
nuit; but neither would they agree tu this. He 
begged [finally] to be allowed to kill himself in 
the ancestral temple; but they again declined, 
all saving, ‘“ Your lordship’s servant Ch‘oo is 
very ill, and cannot receive your commands. 
And this is near the duke’s palace. We are 
watchmen, [and have to take] an aduiterer. 
We can know nothing of two commands.” The 
duke then attempted to get over a wall, when 


; they shot and wounded him in the thigh; and 
as he fell backwards, they murdered him. Kéa 
Keu, Chow Ch‘oh, Ping Sze, Kung-sun Gaou, 
, Fung Keu, Toh Foo, Séang E, and Leu Yin, all 
i died at the same time. 

| «The priest I‘o-foo had been sacrificing in 
| Kaou-t‘ang, and when he came to report the 
i execution of his commission, he was killed at 
| Ts‘uy’s house, before he could take off his cap. 
| 





Shin Kwae should have been superintending the 
fishermen, but he retired [from that duty], and 
said to his steward, “ You can make your escape 
with your family. I will die [here].” The 
steward replied, “If I made my escape, I should 
be acting contrary to your righteous course.” 
So he went with him, and they both died, 
T’s‘uy-tsze also put to death Tsung Méeh in 
P-ing-yin. 

‘Gan-tsze stood outside the gate of Ts‘uy’s 
house. His people said to him, ‘* Will you die ?” 
“Was he my ruler only?” replied he. “Why 
should I die?” ‘Will you leave then?” “Ig 
his death my crime? Why should I fiee?” 
“Will you [now] go back to your house?” 
“Our ruler is dead. Where should I go back 
to? Is it the business of the ruler of the peo- 
ple to merely be above them? The altars of 
the State should be his chief care. Is it the 
business of the minister of a ruler merely to be 
concerned about his support? The nourish- 
ment of the altars should be his object. ‘There- 
fore when a ruler dies or goes into exile for the 
altars, the minister should die or go into exile 
with him. If he die or go into exile for his 
secking his own ends, who, excepting his pri- 
vate associates. would presume to bear the con- 
sequences with hin? Moreover, when another 
man murders his ruler, how can I die with him? 
how can | go into exile with him? of what use 
would it be for me to return home?” When 
the gate was opened, he went into the house, 
pillowed the corpse upon his thigh, and wept. 
He then rose, gave three leaps up, and went out. 
People advised ‘I's‘uy-tsze to put him to death, 
but he said, ‘“’The people look up to him. Let 
him alone, and it will conciliate them.” 

‘Loo P‘oo-kwei fled to ‘I'sin, and Wang Ho 
fled to Keu. After Shuh-sun Séuen-pih (Shuh- 
sun K‘éaou-joo; see VIII. xvi. 13) took up his 
residence in Tse, Shuh-sun Séuen introduced 
his daugliter to duke Ling, with whom she be- 
came a favourite, and she bore him a son, [who 
now became] duke King. On ‘Ting-ch‘ow, ‘Tsuy 
Ch‘oo raised him to the State, and became his 
chief minister, K‘ing Fung teing minister of the 
Left. ‘They made a covenant with the people 
of the State in the temple of ‘Ttae-kung, which 
began, “If we do not adhere to T's-uy and K‘ing,” 
when Gan-tsze looking up to heaven, sighed 
and broke in with, “If I do not adhere to those 
who are faithful to the ruler and seek the 
good of the altars, may God witness it!” With 
this he smeared his lips with the blood. 

‘On Sin-sze, the [new] duke and the great 
officers made a covenant with the viscount of 
Keu. 

‘The grand historiographer wrote [in his 
tablets]—“Ts‘uy Ch‘oo murdered his ruler ;”— 
for which Ts‘uy-tsze put him to death. Twoof his 
brothers did the same after him, and were also put 
to death. A third wrote the same, and was let 
alone. The historiographer in the south, hear- 
ing that the grand histuriographer and his bro- 
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thers had died in this way, took his tablets and ° 
eet out [for the court]; but learning on his way 
that the record was made, he returned. | 

‘Leu-k-éw Ying wrapped up his wife in a cur- | 
tain, put her intu a carriage, and then got into 
it with Shin Séen-yu, and quitted the capital. | 
Séen-yu pushed the lady out of the carriage, 
saying [to Ying], “You could not correct the 
ruler in his blindness, nor save him in his peril, 
nor die with him in his death, and yet you | 
know how to conceal your wife here: —who will 
receive you?” Coming to a narrow pass, they 
thought of resting in it, but Ying said, “T's‘uy | 
and K‘ing will be pursuing us!” The other re- 
plied, “Here it will be one to one. Who can 
frighten us?” They rested accordingly, and 
{Shin} slept with his head upon the reins. [In 
the morning], he fed their horses and then ate, 
himself yoked their carriage, and issued from 
the pass. When they had done so, he said to 
Ying, “ Now urge on the horses to their speed. 
The multitudes of Ts‘uy and K‘ing could not 

here] be withstood.” In this way they came 
lying to Loo. 

‘Ts‘uy-tsze placed the coffin of duke Chwang 
in the northern suburbs, and on ‘l'ing-hae he 
buried it in the village of Sze-sun. There were 
[only] 4 plumes to the carriage; travellers were 
not warned out of the way ; and there were [but] 
seven inferior carriages in the procession, with- 
out any men at arms.’ 

The K‘ang-he editors speak strongly against 
the conduct of Gan Ying, as described in the 
above Chuen, and condemn his principle that, 
when a ruler dies in pursuing his own selfish 
ends, only his parasites can be expected to die 
with him. ‘They would have a blind, unreason- 
ing loyalty override every other consideration 
of duty. 

Par. 3. E-e ;—see the 8th par. of last year. The 
object of this meeting was to arrange for the 
invasion of Ts‘e; but it was prevented in the 
manner described in the Chuen:—‘ The marquis 
of Tsin crossed the P‘wan, and assembled the 
States at E-e, [intending] to invade Ts‘e, in 
retaliation for the campaign of Chaou-ko (See 
on xxiii. 8). The people of Ts‘e, however, wished 
to please I'sin by [the death of] duke Chwang, 
and sent Seih ‘I's‘vo to beg for peace. K‘ing 
Fung [also] went to the army [of Tsin], with 
rows of men and women, and bribed the marquis 
with vessels from the ancestral temple and 
instruments of music. The six commanders [of 
Tsin’s armies], with the five [civil] officers and 
the thirty leaders, the great officers of the three 
armics, the superintendents of the different 
departments, and the multitude of officers, and 
those who had remained at home in charge of the 
State, all received gifts. The marquis granted 
peace. and sent Shuh-héang to inform the princes 
that he had done sv. The duke [of Loo] sent 
Tsze-fuh Hwuy-pih to reply, “That your lord- 
ship thus pardons the guilty, in order to give 
rest to our small States, is your kindness. I 
have heard your command.” ’ 

[The Chuen appends here: —‘ The marquis of 
Tsin sent Wei Shoo and Yuen Muh to meet the 
marquis of Wei (Who was a refugee in Ts‘e; 
see xiv. 4), intending to make Wei give him 
E-e. Ts‘uy-tsze, however, detained the marquis’s 
family, as a means of asking for Woo-luh [from 


Wei}.’} 





Par. 4. The Chuen says:— Before this, the 
marquis of Ch‘in had joined the viscount of 
Ts‘oo in invading Ching (Par. 9 of last year), 
when the army of Ch‘in had closed up the wells 
and cut down the trees along the ways by which 
they passed. The people of Ch‘ing resented 
this conduct; and [now], in the Gth month, ‘T'sze- 
chen and ‘T'sze-chran invaded Ch‘in with a force 
of 700 chariots, dug through the wall [of the 
capital] in the night time, and entered it. The 
marquis of Ch‘in fled with his eldest son, Yen- 
sze, to the tombs. Meeting with the minister 
of War, Hwan-tsze [on the way], he asked him 
to take them in his carriage, but he replied that 
he was inspecting the wall. [By-and-by], they 
met with Kéa Hwoh, who was in a carriage with 
his mother and wife, but he put them down, and 
gave the carriage to the marquis, “ You may 
leave your mother,” said the marquis ; but Hwoh 
declined doing 30, saying that it would not be 
auspicious. He and his wife then supported 
his mother, fled to the tombs, and made their 
escape. 

‘Tsze-chen ordered the army not to enter 
the palace, and took post himeclf with Tsze- 
ch‘an to keep the gate of it. The marquia 
made the minister of War, Hwan-tsze, pre- 
sent to them the vessels of the ancestral temple, 
while he himself, in mourning, and carrying the 
tablet from the altar of the land, caused a mul- 
titude of the men and women in separate ranks, 
and bound, to wait with him in the court [for 
their victors]. ‘T'sze-chen then was introduced 
to him, carrying a cord in his hand, bowed to 
him twice with his head to the ground, and 
went forward, holding a cup of spirits, which 
he presented to him. Tsze-mei (I'sze-ch‘an) 
entered, declared the number of his prisoners, 
and went out. [The two commanders} then 
made the [principal] priest sprinkle the altar of 
the earth, restored to the minister of Instruc- 
tion [his lists of ] the people, to the minister of 
War his seal, and to the minister of Works 

his charts of} the ground; and returned to 
h‘ing.’ 

K‘aou K‘ang well remarks, that of all the 
‘entrances’ into cities or States mentioned in 
the Ch‘un Ts‘éw, there is none where the hosti- 
lities were conducted sv courteously as by ‘T'sze- 
chen and Tsze-ch‘an. 

Par. 5. ‘Too Yu observes that there must be 


an error in the month here, for the day 

must have been the 12th of the 7th month. The 
covenanting States must be those in par. 3. 
Ch‘ung-k‘éw was in Ts‘e, most probably in the 


dis, of Lénou-shing Cin bh), dep. Tung-ch‘ang. 
Tso-she says the covenant was made with re- 
ference to the peace which had been granted to 
Ts‘e. 

[he Chuen appends here: —‘ Chaou Win-tsze 
was [now] chief minister [of Tsin], and gave 
orders to make the offerings required from the 
States lighter, and to behave to them with 
greater courtesy. Muh-shuh had an interview 
with him, when he said, “ Hostile movements may 
henceforth be had recourse to somewhat Icss.” 
Ts‘uy and K‘ing of T's‘e have come [but] re- 
cently into the government of that State, and 
will Wish to cultivate good relations with the 


rest of the States, I (Woo— jf —was Chaou's 
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name) know the chief minister of Ts‘oo. If I 
behave with respectful courtesy to him, and set 
him the example of polite communications, in 
order to give repose to the States, hostile meas- 
ures may be obviated.”]} 

Par. 7. This was duke Héen ERAS, Ap: 
who had been driven from Wei in Séang’s 14th 
year. E-e hal been the capital of Hing, and 
on the extinction of that State by Wei, in. the 
25th year of duke He, it had of course belonged 
to it. The purpose of the marquis of Tsin, 
Mentioned in the:Chuen appended to par. 3, 
was now carried out. The Ch‘un Ts‘éw at this 
point recognizes “two marquises” of Wei, the 
one in par, 5 being P-éaou ( =) who had been 
raised to the State on the expulsion of K‘an. 

Par. 8. Shoo-kéw;—see on VII. viii. 7. It was 
the last of the Shou States, which 'I's‘vo allowed to 
maintain ahalf sort of independence. ‘The extinc- 
tion of it here is the sequel of the narrative in the 
Chuen on par.9 of last year.—‘ Wei Tsze-p‘ing 
of Ts‘oo having died, K‘éuh Kéen became chief 
minister [in his room], with K‘éuh Tang as the 
Moh-gaou. ‘The people of Shoo-kéw in the end 
revolted, and the chief minister of Ts‘oo, T'sze- 
muh [K-éuh Kéenj, proceeded to attack it. 
When he got to Le-shing., a body of men from 


Woo came to its assistance. Tsze-muh made a | 


hurried march with the army of the right, and 
got before the rest of it to the city; but ‘T'sze- 
kéang, Scih Ewan, T'sze-tséeh, ‘I'sze-ping, and 
Tsze-yu, withdrew with the army of the left. 
The men of Woo thus occupied a position be- 
tween the two bodies for seven days. ‘T'sze- 
kéang said [to T'sze-muh], “Ere long it will be 
raining, and we shall be reduced to such a 
straitness of ground, that we must be made 
prisoners. Our best plan is to fight suon. Al- 
low us with our troops here to make a feint, 
while you have your army drawn up in order to 
wait for the result. If we are successful, you 
will advance. If we have to fly, you will still 
see what is best to be done. In this way we 
can escape; otherwise, we are sure to fall 
prisoners to Woo.” Tsze-muh agreed to the plan, 
and the five men with their soldiers made an 
onset upon the troops of Woo, which fled. Go- 
ing up a hill to look, however, and seeing that 
the [main] army of Ts‘oo was not supporting 
their pursuers, they turned and drove those 
before them, till they approached their army. 
Then the fugitives were juined by the rest of 
the army that had been prepared for the occa- 
sion, and the troops of Woo received a great 
defeat. The siege of Shovu-kéw was then prose- 
cuted, the people dispersed, and in the 8th 
month, T's‘vo extinguished the State.’ 

Par. 9. For Kung-yang has #34. The ; 
Chuen says:—‘T'sze-ch‘an of Ch‘ing [went] to — 


Tsin to report the victory [over Chin], and wore | 


Hoo, and invested him with Ch‘in, thus complet- 
ing the number of the ‘three honoured States.’ 
Thus the princes of Ch‘in originated with our 
Chow, and to the present time their dependence 
has been on it. In the troubles which occurred 
[after the death of] duke Hwan (see on I. v. 1, 
6; vi. 4), the people of Ts‘ae wanted to raise to 
the State a prince of Ch'in whose mother was 
a daughter of Ts‘ae, when our ruler duke 
Chwang placed Wovo-foo in the marquisate. ‘The 
people of Ts-ae killed him, and then we and they 
appvinted and maintained duke Le. ‘The succeed- 
ing dukes, Chwang and Séuen, both owed their 
dignity to us. In the troubles occasioned by 
| the Héa family (see VII. x. 8; i. 5), duke Ching 
was obliged to flee, but he owed his entrance 
[again] into his State to us, as [your] ruler 
knows. 

‘“ Now Ch‘in has forgotten its great obligations 
to Chow, and makes no account of our great 
kindness to it, and has cast away [all considera- 
tion of] the affinity between us. Relying on the 
multitudes of T's‘oo, it has behaved with a cruel 
insolence to our State, with a determination 
which could not have been anticipated. On this 
account we made last year the announcement to 
you on the subject (See the Chuen after par. 1); 
and before we had received your explicit com- 
; mands, [Ch‘in and T's‘oo had invaded us, and] 


, attacked our east gate. ‘The troops of Chin 
stopped up the wells and cut down the trees 
along the roads by which they marched. We 
were greatly afraid in the consciousness that 
we were not strong, and were ashamed of the 
disgrace thus done to ‘I‘ae-ke. But Heaven 
moved our breasts and put it into our hearts; 
and Ch‘in was made to acknowledge its offence, 
and surrender itselt'to us. And now we presume 
to repurt tu you our success.” 

‘'The officer of T'sin [further] asked why they 
1 encroached upon a small State. ‘T’sze-ch‘an 
replied, “It was the command of the former 
kings, that, wherever there was guilt, it should 
in every case be punished. And moreover, the 
domain of the son of Heaven was fixed at 1000 
le square, and that of the States at 100 /e, and 
less according to a scale. But your great State 
now contains several times the amount of the 
king’s domain. If you did not encroach upon 
small States, how have you reached this extent 
of territory ?” 


‘The officer asked once more “Why do you 
appear in martial attire?” . Tsze-ch‘an replied, 
“Our former rulers, Woo and Chwang, were high 
ministers of the kings P‘ing and Hwan. After 
the battle of Shing-puh (In He’s 28th year), 
[your] duke Wan issued his orders that princes 
should all resume their old offices, and [special- 
ly] charged our duke Wan in martial attire to 
help the king; and therein he reported [to the 
court} the victory over Ts‘oo. {I am now in 
that attire], because I do not dare to neglect 








for the occasion his military attire. An officer 
( =] KN ; see below) asked what had been the 


offence of Chéin, when ‘I'sze-ch‘an replied, “In : 
former times, Oh-foo of Yu was chief potter to | 
Chow, and with his art did service to our first | 
king [Woo], who, in consequence of the profit | 
which he derived from him in the supply of ves- | 
sels, and his being the descendant of the spiritual | 
and intelligent [Shun], gave his own eldest | 
daughter, T-ae-ke, in marriage to [his son}, duke 


' the king’s command.” Sze Chwang-pih was not 
| able to ask any more questions, and reported 


what had passed to Chaou Wan-tsze, who said, 
“His speeches are reasonable. ‘To go against 
them would be inauspicious;” and accordingly 


' he received Tsze-clvan. 


‘In winter, in the 10th month, ‘T'sze-chen at- 
tended the earl of Ch‘ing to Tsin to acknow- 
ledge its acceptance of his service against Clrin. 
Tsze-se again invaded Chin, when the two 
States made peace. 


Year XXV. 


‘Chung-ne said, “An ancient book says, | 
‘Words are to give adequate expression to 
one’s ideas; and composition, to give adequate 
power to the words.” Without words, who 
would know one’s thoughts; without elegant 
composition of the words, they will not go far. 
Tsin was the leading State, and but for Tsze- 
ch‘an’s well-composed speeches would not have 
acknowledged Ching’s entrance into Ch‘in as 
good service. ‘I'sze-ch‘an took great pains with 

is speeclies.””’ ; 

The notice in the text of the invasion. of 
Ch‘in, after what is told in par. 4, is strange, 
and Maou ventures to say that this was not 
properly an invasion, but an expedition to make 
a covenant of peace. : : 

{The Chuen gives here the following narrative 
about affairs in Ts‘oo:—‘ Wei Yen was made 
(grand] marshal of Ts‘oo, and Tsze-muh (The 
chief minister) commissioned him to regulate 
the levies [of the State], and make a schedule of 
its weapons and buff-coats. On Kéah-woo, Wei 
Yen set about describing the [different] lands; 
measuring the forests; defining the meres; 
marking out the higher lands and the downs ; 


distinguishing the poor and salt tracts ; enumer- 
ating the boundaries of flooded districts ; rais- 
ing small banks on the plains between dykes ; 
assigning the wet low grounds for pasturage; 
dividing the wide rich plains into tsinys (see 
Mencius, IIL.i. ch. 111.13); determining the lev- 
jes according to the in-come of each; assigning 
the [contribution of] carriages and of horses ; 
and of footmen ; with the number of buff-coats 
and shields. When he had completed his task, 
he delivered the result to T'sze-muh. All this 
was proper.’] 

oe 10. For 8 Kung and Kuh have =. 
Ch‘aou,—see VI.xii.4. The Chuen says :-—‘ Choo- 
fan (The viscount of Woo,) now invaded ‘T's‘oo in 
return for its naval expedition (xxiv. 3), and at- 
tacked the gateof Ch‘aou. Néw Shinofthat place 
said, “The king of Woo is daring and reckless. 
If we open the gate, he will attack it himself, 
and I shall have an opportunity to shoot him 
dead. Let him once die, and our boundaries 
will have a little rest.” His advice was taken. 
The viscount attacked the gate, and Néw Shin 
shot him from behind a low wall, so that he 
died.’ 

This is the first occurrence in the text of 


| as a verb signifying to attack a gate ( A 


A PH =| FA. The character has often 


occurred in the Chuen in this sense. 

[We have now four narratives in the Chuen : 
—lst. ‘The viscount of Ts‘oo wanted to reward 
Tsze-muh on account of his extinction of Shoo- 
kéw, but that minister refused the reward, 
saying, “It was all the merit of our late great 
officer Wei-tsze. The reward was given [ac- 
cordingly] to Wei Yen.’ 

2d. ‘Ch‘ing Ch‘ing of Tsin died, and Tsze- 
ch‘an then learned for the first time [what] 
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at the end of last year). We therefore now 
consulted him about the practice of government, 
and Jen-ming replied, “’The people should be 
looked on as one’s children; and when a bad 
man is seen, he should’ be taken off as a hawk 
pursues @ sparrow.” Tsze-ch‘an, full of joy, 
repeated his words to Tsze-t‘ae-shuh, saying, 
“Formerly I had seen only Méeh’s (Jen-ming’s 
name) face, but now I see his heart.” ‘T-ae- 
shuh then asked Tsze-ch‘an about government, 
and got the reply, “Government is like the 
work of husbandry. You must think of it day 
and night, thinking of what is to be done first, 
and how the end is to be accomplished. Then 
labour at it morning and evening; but in what 
you do, do not go beyond what you have thought 
over;—just as the husbandmen keep within 
their dividing banks. In this way you will 
commit few errors.”’ 
3d. ‘Duke Héen of Wei opened a communi- 
cation from E-e with Ning He, who agreed to 
his proposals (See the Chuen at the end of the 
20th year). When T‘ae-shuh Wan-tsze heard 
of it, he said, “Ah! as it is said in the ode 
(She, II. v. ode III. 8), 
‘ is rejected ; 
ris shapes tt to think of subsequent 
things ?’ 
Ning-tsze may be said not to think of the 
future. Is what he is contemplating to be done? 
Tt cannot be done. The superior man, when he 
does anything, thinks of what will be the end 
of it, and whether it can be repeated. It is said 
in the Shoo, (V. xvii. 6), ‘Be careful of the 
beginning and reverent of the end; then in the 
end you will have no distress.’ The ode (She, 
III. iii. ode VI. 4) says, 


‘ Never idle, day nor night, 
In the service of the one man.’ 


Ning-tsze is now dealing with his ruler not so 
carefully as if he were playing at chess. How is 
it possible for him to escape disaster? If a 
chess-player lifts his man without a definite 
object, he will not conquer his opponent; how 
much more must this be the case when one 
would put a ruler down without a definite 
object! He is sure not toescape ruin. Alas 
that by one movement a family whose Heads 
have been ministers for 9 generations should be 
extinguished!” 
4th. ‘In the year of the meeting at E-e, (This 
belongs to the 24th year), the people of Ts‘e 
walled Kéah (for the king). In the 5th month, 
Ts‘in and Tsin made a peace, Han-k‘e of Tsin 
going to T's‘in to make a covenant, and Pih-keu 
| of Ts‘in going to Tain to make one. The peace 





Jen-ming [had said about him] (See the Chuen | thus concluded, however, was not firmly knit.’] 
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XXVI. 1 Inthe [duke’s] twenty-sixth year, in spring, in the 
king’s second month, on Sin-maou, Ning He of Wei 
murdered his ruler P‘éaou. 


oo bo 


On IXéah-woo, K‘an, 


Sun Lin-too of Wei entered Ts‘éih, and held it in revolt. 


marquis of Wei, returned to his 


dignity in that State. 
4 In summer, the marquis of Tsin sent Séun Woo to Loo 
on a mission of friendly inquiries. 


an 


Séaou of Ching 


fp] 


The duke had a meeting with an officer of Tsin, Léang 
an officer of Sung, and an officer 


of Ts‘aou, in Shen-yuen. 
6 In autumn, the duke of Sung put to death his heir-son 


Tso. 


7 The people of Tsin seized and held prisoner Ning He 


of Wei. 
8 In the eighth month, 
died in Ts‘oo. 


on Jin-woo, Ning, baron of Heu, 


9 In winter, the viscount of Ts‘00, the marquis of Ts‘ae, 
and the marquis of Ch‘in, invaded Ch‘ing. 


10 There was the burial of duke Ling of Heu. 


[The Chuen introduces here the narrative of 
an occurrence in Tsin, which probably took place 
in the 1st month of this year:—‘This spring, 
K‘éen, a younger brother of the earl of T's‘in, 
went to ‘I’sin, to cultivate the good relations 
{into which the States had recently entered] 
(See the 4th narrative at the end of last year). 
Shuh-héang gave orders to call the internuncius 
Tsze-yun, when another, Tsze-choo, said, “I 
ought to go in [this time].” Thrice he said so, 





but Shuh-héang gave him no answer, on which 
he became angry, and said, “ His order and rank 
are the same as mine. Why do you [thus] 
degrade me in the court?” He then with his 
hand on his sword followed Shuh-héang, who 
said to him, “Ts‘in and Tsin have been in 
unfriendly relations for along time. If to-day’s 
affair be successfully concluded, it will be a 
matter of relief for the State. Should it not 
be so, the bones of our soldiers will lie on the 
field. Tsze-yun gives the words of the two 
States without any private admixture of his 
own, while you are continually changing them. 
Those who serve our ruler treacherously, I have 
power to keep back.” And with this he shook 
his robe and followed him, till some parties 
came and separated them. Duke P'ing said, 
“'Psin cannot he far from being well governed! 
That about which my ministers quarrel is great.” 
The music-master Kwang said, “I am afraid the 
duke’s House will be reduced low. The minis- 
ters do not contend together with their minds, 
but quarrel with their strength; they do not 
make virtue their object, but strive to be 
[thought] excellent. When such selfish desires 
are rampant, can it escape being reduced low ?”’ | 

Par. 1. The Chnen says:—‘Duke Héen of 
Wei wanted to send [his brother] Tsze-séen [to 
the capital] on the subject of his restoration, 
but Tsze-séen declined the mission; and when 
{their mother], King Sze, tried to force him 


to go, he replied, “The ruler will not keep his | 


word. Iam afraid I shall not escape the conse- 
quences.” She said, “It may be so, but go on 
my account;” and he then agreed to go. Be- 
fore this, the duke hid opened a communication 
with Ning He, who said, “‘I'sze-séen must come 
here. If he do not do so, the attempt is sure to 
be defeated.” 1t was on this account that the 
duke [now] sent Tsze-séen, who, not having 
succeeded in getting a [contrary ] command ffom 
King Sze, [went and] told Ning He the duke’s 
message, “If I return, the government shall 
be in your hands, and the sacrifices in mine.” 
Ning informed Keu Pih-yuh [of the negotiation], 
and that officer said, ‘‘I would not listen to the 
matter of the ruler’s expulsion (See the Chuen 
on xiv. 4); dare I listen to his entrance again?” 
and he immediately went away, and left the 
State by the nearest gate upon the borders. 
‘Ning then told Kuh, the administrator of the 
Right, who said, “Do not. You[Nings] will have 
been criminals in the case of two rulers. Who 
under heaven will bear you?” But Taou-tsze 
(He) replied, “‘I received a charge [to do this] 
from my father (See the Chuen at the end of 
the 20th year), and I cannot swerve from it.” 
Kuh then said, “Let me go [first] to E-e and 
see the duke.” He accordingly did so, had an 
interview, and told He on his return, “The 
ruler has been long in sorrow abroad, even for 
12 years; but there is no sadness in his looks, 
nor generosity in his speech. He is the same 
man that he was. If you do not abandon the 
enterprize, the day of your death is not distant.” 
Taou-tsze urged, “ There is Tsze-séen.” * And 
what will be the advantage of ‘I'sze-séen ?” re- 
plied Kuh. ‘At the most he will have to go 
_into exile ;— what can he do for us?” Taou-tsze 
replied, ‘* Notwithstanding that, I cannot aban- 
don the thing.” 





‘(At this time], Sun Wan-tsze was in Ts‘eih ; 
and [his son] Sun Kéa was on a friendly 
mission to T's‘e, leaving [only] Sun Séang in 
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charge [at the capital]. In the 2d month, on 
Kang-yin, Ning He and Kuh, administrator ot 
the Right, made an unsuccessful attack on [the 
house of] the Suns, but wounded Pih-kwoh 
(Séang). Ning-tsze left the city and lodged 
eee his family] in the suburbs (To be ready 
or flight), but Pih-kwoh died [of his wound]; 
and while they were lamenting during the night 
in his house, the people called for Ning He, when 
he and Kuh again attacked it, and took it. On 
Sin-maou, [He] putto death T'sze-shuh (P‘éaou ; 
the marquis de fucio), and his eldest son Kéoh. 
‘The words of the text, “ Ning He murdered 
his ruler P‘éaou,” show how the crime belonged 
to Ning He.’ 
Par. 2. Lin-foo was already in Ts‘eih, and 
did not need to enter it. The par. must be read 


asa whole, without any stop at KG the empha- 


sis being on the concluding vu 4h. Accord- 


ing to Tso, Lin-foo now also transferred his 
allegiance to Tsin. He says:—‘Sun Lin-foo 
[now] went [over] to Tsin with Ts‘eih. The 
words of the text, “entered into Ts‘eih to revolt” 
are condemnatory of hiscrime. The emolument 
of a minister (In this case derived from the 
revenues of T's‘eih) really belongs to the ruler. 
When righteous relations obtain between them, 
the minister comes forward and discharges his 
duties. When such relations do not obtain, he 
should retire with his single person. If he 
assert a right to his emolument in order to meet 
his necessities, he deserves death.’ 


Par. 3. 4g Fah -—see II. xv. 5, etal. The 


Chuen here is a continuation of the two preced- 
ing :—‘ On Kéah-woo, the marquis of Wei entered 
thecapital. The words, “ returned to his dignity,” 
intimate that it was the State which restored 
him (?). Of the great officers who met him at 
the borders, he took the hands, and spoke with 
them. To those who met him [afterwards] on 
the road, he bowed, [saluting them with his 
hands]. To those [who were waiting] at the 
gate, he only nodded. When he arrived, he 
sent to reprove T‘ae-shuh W&An-tsze, saying, 
“While I have been [thus] long in sorrow 
outside, one and another officer let me hear, 
morning and evening, what was passing in Wei. 
It was only you who were not for me. The 
ancients had a saying, ‘Do not be angry where 
you ought not to be angry.’ I have reason to be 
angry [with you].” Wan-tsze replied, “I know 
my offences. In my incompetency I was not 
able to carry a halter and tether, and follow you 
to play the part of a herd and a groom ;—this is 
my first offence. there were you who had left 
the State, and there was he who was in it; I 
was not able to play a double part, and keep up 
a communication between the outside and inside 
of the State;—this is my second offence. With 
these two offences, I dare not forget my duty to 
die.” He was then leaving the State by the 
nearest barrier-gate, when the duke sent and 
stopped him. 

[The Chuen appends here two narratives:— 
Ist. ‘The people of Wei made an incursion 
into the eastern borders of Ts‘eih, when Sun 


Lin-foo complained of them to Tsin, which sent” 


a garrison to Maou-she. Chih Ch‘oh (He had 
fied from Ts‘e to Wei) attacked the place, and 
killed 300 of the garrison. Sun Kwae pursued 
him, but did not dare to attack him, on which 


(his father] Wan-tsze said to him, “ You ate not 
equal to that devil.” In consequence of this 
[Kwae] resumed the pursuit, and defeated the 
enemy at Yu, Yung Ts‘oo capturing Chih Ch‘oh. 
[Sun tsze] again sent a complaint to Tsin.’ 

2d. ‘The earl of Ch‘ing was rewarding the 
good service done in entering the capital of 
Ch‘in, and in the third month, on Kéah-yin, he 
feasted ‘I'sze-chen, and gave him a first [-class] 
carriage, and the robes of a minister of three 
degrees, along with 8 cities. He [also] gave 
Tsze-ch‘an a second [-elass] carriage, and the 
robes of a minister of two degrees, along with 6 
towns. ‘Tsze-ch‘an declined the towns, saying, 
“The rule is that from the highest rank down- 
wards the amount of gifts conferred should 
diminish by two each rank; and imy place is 
only the 4th. The merit, moreover, belonged 
to Tsze-chen. I dare not assume that I ought 
to be rewarded. Allow me to decline the towns.” 
The earl, however, pressed them upon him, and 
heacceptedthree. Kung-sun Hwuy said, “Tsze- 
ch‘an will yet administer the government [of 
Ch‘ing]; while declining [the earls’s favours], he 
did not fail in courtesy]. 

Par. 4. Seun Woo was a son of Seun Yen, 


and appears as the Chung-hang Muh-tsze 


(FA 47 3 -F>). The Chuen says:—‘The 
people of ‘’sin, in consequence of [the com- 
plaints of] Sun Lin-foo, called out the States, 
intending to punish Wei. This summer, Chung- 
hang Muh-tsze came to Loo on a friendly 
mission, and called the duke [to the meeting]. 

[We have here the following narrative with 
reference to Ch‘ing:—‘ The viscount of Ts‘oo, 
and an officer of Ts‘in, made an incursion into 
Woo, as far as Yu-low; but hearing that Woo 
was prepared for them, they returned, and 
proceeded to make an incursion into Ch‘ing. 
In the 5th month they arrived at Shing-keun, 
the garrison of which was commanded by 
Hwang Kéeh, who went out and fought with 
the army of Ts‘ou. He was defeated, and taken 
prisoner, by Ch‘uen-fung Seuh, with whom, 
however, king [Kung’s| son Wei disputed the 
right of his possession. They referred their 
claims to Pih Chow-le, who said. “Let us ask 
the prisoner.” Accordingly he set Hwang Kéeh 
[before them], and said to him, “These dispu- 
tants are both men of high degree; you must 
know which of them [is in the right].” Then 
holding up his hand, he said, “ That gentleman 
is Wei, a son of our king [Kung], and the 
honourable brother of our ruler.” Holding it 
down, he said, “‘ This gentlemman is Ch‘uen-fung 
Seuh, director of the district outside our wall 
of defence. Which of them took you?” The 
prisoner said, “It was when I met with the 
king’s son that I became weak.” Seuh was 
enraged at this, took his spear, and pursued 
Wei, but could not overtake him. The people 
of T's‘oo then took Hwang Kéeh back with 
them. They had also made prisoner Yfn Kin-foo, 
who had been associated with Hwang-kéeh in 
guarding of the city, and him they presented to 
Ts‘in. 

‘The people of Ch‘ing received property from 
Yin’s family, with which to ask that he might be 
restored to them; and ‘T’sze-t‘ae-shuh who had 
the superintendence of the government-mani- 
festoes, agreed to make application for them 
[to Ts‘in]. Tsze-ch‘an said to him, “ You will 
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not get him. [Ts‘in] received him as a trophy 
of Ts-oo, and if it should take property for him 
from Ch‘ing, it would not deserve to be called a 
State. It will not do so. If you say, ‘We 
acknowledge your lordship’s diligent service for 
the State of Ch‘ing. If it had not been for 
your lordship’s kindness, the army of Ts‘oo 
would still have been at the foot of the wall of 
our capital ;— that will succeed.’” The other did 
not take his counsel, and a messenger proceeded 
to Ts‘in, but there they would not give up 
{their prisoner]. ‘f'sze-t‘ae-shuh then changed 
the money into offerings of silk, took the coun- 
sel of Tsze-ch‘an, and obtained [Kin-fvo’s re- 
lease].’ 

Par. 5. Shen-yuen,—see xx. 2. The Chuen 
says:—‘ In the 6th month, the duke had a meet- 
ing with Chaou Woo of Tsin, Héang Seuh of 
Sung, Léang Seaou of Ch‘ing, and an officer of 
Ts‘aou, in Shen-yuen,—to [arrange for] the 
punishment of Wei. They defined the bound- 
aries of the lands of Ts‘eih, and took 60 [towns] 
belonging to E-she in the western borders of 
Wei, and gave them to the Sun. Chaou Woo 
is not mentioned in the text,—out of honour to 
the duke (?); nor is Héang Seuh,—because he 
arrived late. [The representative of Ch‘ing] 
arrived before that of Sung, and so has a place 
before him in the list. 

‘At this meeting the marquis of Wei [also] 
made his appearance, [but he was not admitted 
to it]. The people of Tsin seized Ning He and 
Pih-kung E, and sent Joo Ts‘e back with them 
to [Tsin}, before doing anything else about 
them. The marquis of Wei then went to Tsin, 
where he was seized, and given in charge to Sze 
Joh as a prisoner. In autumn, in the 7th 
month, the marquis of Ts‘e and the earl of 
Ch‘ing went to Tsin in the interest of the mar- 
quis of Wei. The marquis entertained them at 
the same time, and sang the Kéa loh (She, III. 
ii. ode V.). Kwoh King-tsze was in attendance 
on the marquis of Ts‘e, and sang the Luh séaou 
(She, I. ii. ode [X.). Tsze-chen was in attend- 
ance on the earl of Ching, and sang the Tsze-e 
(She, I. vii. ode L.). Shuh-héang instructed the 
marquis to acknowledge [the compliment paid 
by] the two princes, and then said, “ My ruler 
ventures to thank the ruler of Ts‘e for the rest 
which he secures to the ancestral tablets of our 
former princes. He ventures also to thank the 
ruler of Ch‘ing for his unswerving adherence.” 

*Kwoh-tsze made Gan P‘ing-chung say pri- 
vately to Shuh-héang, “The ruler of Tsin 
displays his brilliant virtue to the States, compas- 
sionating their distresses, repairing their defects, 
correcting their errors, and relieving their trou- 
bles. In this way he is the lord of covenants; 
but how is it that he has now in the behalf of a 
subject seized the ruler?” Shuh-héang told this 
to Chaou W4n-tsze, who reported it to the mar- 
quis. The marquis explained to him the offence of 
the marquis of Wei (The slaughter of the garri- 
son of Maou-she; see the first narrative append- 
ed to par. 3), and made Shuh-héang inform the 
two princes of it. Kwoh-tsze on this sang the 
Pe che jow (A lost ode), and Tsze-chen sang the 
Tséang Chung-tsze he (She, I. vii. ode II.). Af- 
ter this the marquis granted the return of the 
marquis of Wei. Shuh-héang said, “ Of the [de- 
scendants of the] seven sons of duke Muh of 
Ch‘ing, the Han will be the last to perish. Tsze- 
chen is moderate and single-hearted.”’ 
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Par. 6. Kuh-léang has a3 for PY. The 


Chuen says:—‘Before this, Juy, minister of 
Instruction in Sung, had a daughter born to 
him, who was so red and hairy, that he made 
her be thrown away under a bank. A coneu- 
bine belonging to the harem of Kung Ke (The 
duke of Sung’s mother) found her, and took her 
to the palace, where she was named K‘e (Cast- 
away). As she grew up, she became beautiful; 
and one evening, when duke Ping paid the cus- 
tomary visit to his mother, and was detained 
by her to supper, he saw the young lady, and 
looked at her intently. His mother in conse- 
quence introduced her to his bed. She became 
a favourite with him, and bore a son called Tso 


(A: not the Tso in the text), who was ugly 


but winning. [The duke’s] eldest son, Tso, was 
beautiful, but quarrelsome. [Héang Seuh) of 
Hoh, the master of the Left, was afraid of him, 
and hated him. The head of the eunuchs, 
Hwuy-ts‘éang E-le, was his master in the palace, 
but had no favour with him. 

‘This autuumn, a visitor from Ts‘oo, who was 
going on a friendly mission to Tsin, passed by 
[the capital of] Sung, and as the prince knew 
him, he asked leave to go out and give him an 
entertainment in the country. The duke com- 
missioned him to go, when E-le asked leave to 
follow him. “Does he not hate you?” asked 
the duke. The eunuch replied, “ Whena small 
man like me serves a superior man like him, 
though hated, he does not presume to keep far 
from him, and though loved he does not pre- 
sume to keep too near him. I will respectfully 
wait for his commands ;—dare I have a double 
mind? There may be people to supply his 
outer wants, but there are none to supply his in- 
ner. Please allow me to go.” The duke sent 
him after the prince. But when he arrived at 
the place, he took the blood of an animal as if for 
a covenant, placed a writing [on the vessel con- 
taining it], to attest what he meant to say, 
and then hurried away and told the duke that 
the prince was going to raise an insurrection, 
and had made a covenant with the visitor from 
Ts‘oo. “He is my [eldest] son,” said the duke; 
“what more does he want?” “He wishes 
your speedy [death],” was the reply. The duke 
sent to see [the place], and certainly there was 
{the pre-arranged evidence]. He then asked 
his wife, and the master of the Left, who both 
declared that they had heard of the thing. On 
this he imprisoned the prince, who said, “None 
but Tso can get me off.” He called his brother, 
and sent him to intercede for him, saying, “If 
you do not come by midday, I shall know that 
I must die.” The master of the Left heard of 
the arrangement, and kept up a [ceaseless] talk 
with the brother, till it was past time, and the 
prince strangled himself, after which his brother 
was declared successor to his father. By-and- 
by the duke ascertained that the prince had not 
been guilty, and boiled E-le. 

‘One day], the master of the Left saw a man 
exercising the horses of [the duke’s] lady, and 
asked him [whose they were]. ‘They belong,” 
said the man, “to the duchess.” ‘ Who is the 
duchess?” asked the other; ‘how is it that I do 
not know?” The groom went home and told 
the lady, who thereupon sent to the master a 
piece of jade, followed by some embroidered 
silk, and a horse. The messenger said, “The 
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ruler's concubine K‘e has sent me to present 
these things.” The master of the Left made 
him say “The duchess” instead, then bowed 
twice with his head to the ground, and received 
the gifts,’ 

Par. 7. The seizure was made at the mecting 
in Shen-yuen; but Too Yu supposes that the 
announcement of it to the States was not made 
till after the return of the officers of Tsin from 
that place, and hence it is entered here as tak- 
ing place in the autumn. From the account 
which we have of the death of He in Wei in the 
next year, we must suppose that T’sin released 
him when it released the marquis of that State, 
of the seizure of whom the text makes no men- 
tion. 

{fhe Chuen appends here two narratives :— 
Ist. ‘When the earl of Ch‘ing returned from 
Tsin, he sent T'sze-se to that State on a mis- 
sion of friendly inquiries, and to make the 
following speech :—* My ruler came and troubled 
your ministers, so that he is afraid he must 
have incurred the charge of offending you, and 
has sent me to apologize for his want of intelli- 
gence,’ ‘The superior man will say that he 
knew well how to serve a great State.’ 

2d. ‘Before this, Woo T's‘an of Ts‘oo and 
Tsze-chaou, the grand-master of Ts‘ae, were 
friends, and Ts‘an’s son Woo Keu was [also] at- 
tached to [T'sze-chaou’s son], Shing-tsze. Woo 
Keu married [? a daughter of ] king [Kung’s 
son, Mow, who was duke of Shin, and obliged 
to flee from the State. The people of ‘T's‘oo 
said that he had been escorted away by Woo 
Keu, who then fled to Ch‘ing, intending to con- 
tinue his flight from thence to Tsin. Shing- 
tsze was going at the time on a mission to 'T'sin, 
and met him in the suburbs of Ch‘ing. They 
spread some king branches on the ground, ate 
together, and talked about [whether Keu could] 
return [to T's‘oo]. Shing-tsze said, “Go your 
way now. I will be sure to procure your return.” 

“When Héang Seuh of Sung was trying to 
reconcile Tsin and ‘T's‘oo, Shing-tsze was sent 
to communicate with Tsin; and on his return, 
he went to T's‘oo. The chief minister, Tsze- 
muh, talked with him, and asked about things 
in T'sin. Heasked him also whether the great 
officers of Tsin or those of Ts‘oo were the 
superior. “ ‘The high ministers of Tsin,” replied 
Shing-tsze, “are not equal to those of T's‘oo, 
but the great officers are superior. Every one 
of them has the abilities of a minister. And 
like the wood of the ke and the isze, like skins 

and leather, they go from ‘I's‘oo. The materials 
are T's‘vo’s, but the using of them is Tsin’s.” 
*« And is Tsin alone,” asked the minister, “ with- 
out its clans {connected with its ryling House], 
and its families in the relation of affinity?” 
“Tt has these,” the other replied, “ but it makes 
much use of the materials supplied to it by 


Ts‘oo. I (His name was Kwei-sing, ar TE) 


have heard this, that the skilful administration 
of a State is seen in rewarding without error 
and punishing without excess. If rewards be 
conferred beyond what is proper, there is a 
danger of some reaching bad men; and if punish- 
ments be inflicted in excess, there is a danger 
of some reaching good men. If unfortunately 
mistakes cannot be avoided, it is better to err 
in the matter of rewards than of punishments. 
it is better that a bad man get an advantage 
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than that a good man be lost. If there be not 
good men, the State will follow them [to ruin]. 
‘The words of the ode (She, IIT. iii. ode X. 5), 


‘Men there are not, 
And the kingdom is sure to go to ruin,’ 


are descriptive of the consequences of there 
being no good men. And so in one of the Books 
of Héa it is said, ‘Rather than put to death an 
innocent person, you run the risk of irregu- 
larity ;’ indicating the fear that should be enter- 
tained of losing the good. In the sacrificial odes 
of Héa (She, IV. iii. V. 4) it is said, 


‘He erred not in rewarding or punishing; 
He dared not to be idle. 
So was his appointment established over 
the States, 
And his happiness was made grandly 
secure.’ 


¢“Tt wasthus that T‘ang obtained the blessing 
of Heaven. The ancient rulers of the people 
encouraged themselves in rewarding, and stood 
in awe of punishing, and their compassion for 
the people was untiring. They rewarded in 
spring and summer; they punished in autumn 
and winter. Thus it was that when they were 
going to reward, they increased the number of 
their dishes, and in doing so they gave abundant- 
ly [to their ministers ]:—showing us by this how 
they rejoiced in rewarding. But when they were 
going to punish, they would not take a full meal, 
and at the same time silenced their music :— 
showing us by this how they shrank from pun- 
ishing. Early they rose and went to sleep late; 
morning and evening they were occupied with 
the government :—showing us how anxious they 
were for [the welfare of the people. ‘These 
three things are the great points of propriety 
[in a government]; and where there is such pro- 
priety, there will be no such thing as overthrow. 

‘ « Now in T's‘oo there are many wrongful pun- 
ishments, through which its great officers fly 
from it, and die everywhere in the other States, 
to which they become counsellors to the injury 
of T's‘oo ; and this error cannot be cured :—this 
is what I mean by saying that [Ts‘oo] cannot 
use its materials. In the insurrection raised by 
Tsze-e (See the Chuen after V. xiv. 7), the 
duke of Seih fled to Tsin, the people of which 
placed him in the rear of their chariots, and 
employed him to direct their counsels. In the 
campaign of Jaou-koh (See the Chuen on VIII. 
vi. 11), Tsin was going to retreat, when he said, 
‘The army of Ts‘oo is excitable, and may be 
easily dispersed. If you beat many drums all 
at once, and attack it by night, it will be sure 
to retire” The commanders of Tsin took his 
advice, and the army of Ts‘oo dispersed in the 
night. [The army of] Tsin in consequence made 
an incursion into Ts‘ae, surprised Shin, and tuok 
its ruler captive (See the Chuen on VIII. viii. 2), 
defeated the armies of Shin and Seih at Sang-suy, 
captured Shin Le, and returned to its own State. 
On this Ch‘ing no [longer] ventured to turn its 
face to the south, and ‘I's‘oo lost [its influence 
with] the States [of the north]:—all was the 
doing of the duke of Seih. 

-“The uncle and brother of Yung-tsze slander- 
ed him, and your ruler and the great officers did 
not accept his explanations. On this he fled to 
Tsin, where they gave him [the city of] Ch‘uh, 
and employed him to direct their counsels. | In 
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the campaign of P‘ing-shing (See VIII. xviii. 
5), Ts‘ooand Tsin met inthe valley of Mei-kéoh ; 
and the army of T’sin was about to fly, when 
Yung-tsze sent orders through it, saying, ‘Let 
the old and the young return home. Send back 
single sons and the sick. Where there are two 
soldiers of one family, let one of them return. 
Select your weapons, and examine your car- 
riages. Feed your horses, and take a good meal. 
When the army has been marshalled, burn your 
resting places. To-morrow we shall fight.’ 
[Immediately after], they sent off those who 
were to return, and let loose their Ts‘oo prison- 
ers. [In consequence], the army of Ts‘oo dis- 
appeared in the night; Tsin obliged P‘ang-shing 
to surrender and restored it to Sung; and car- 
ried Yu Shih, back with its army to Tsin. 
That Ts‘oo lost the E States of the east, and the 
death of Tsze-sin (See v. 6), were both the 
doing of Yung-tsze. 


‘“Tsze-fan had a contention with Tsze-ling 
about Héa Ke (See the Ist narrative in the 
Chuen after VIII. ii. 6), and injuriously defeat- 
ed his intentions, so that Tsze-ling fled to Tsin, 
where they gave him [the city of] Hing, and 
employed him to direct their counsels. He 
made head for them against the Teih of the 
north, brought about a communication between 
Woo and ‘I’sin, and made Woo revolt from 
Ts‘oo. He taught its people how to use car- 
riages, to shoot, to drive, to make headlong 
charges, and to make incursions, He placed 
his son Hov Yung in Woo to direct its commu- 
nications with other States. Woo then invaded 
Ch‘aou, took Kéa, subdued Keih, and took 
Chow-lae. ‘fs‘oo was wearied with flying about 
at the instance of the various States, and still 
suffers the distress of it;—all through the doing 
of Tsze-ling. 

‘“Tn the insurrection of the Joh-gaou (See the 
Chuen at the end of VII. iv.) Fun-hwang, the 
son of Pih-fun fied to Tsin, where they gave 
him Méaou, and employed him to direct their 
counsels. In the campaign of Yen-ling (VIII. 
xvi, 6), T's‘oo came close up in battle array to 
the army of Tsin, which was about to flee. 
Then Fun-hwang of Méaou said, ‘The best 
troops of Ts-oo are in their centre army, which 
contains only the royal clans. If we close up 
the wells, and level the cooking places, we can 
marshal our host to meet the enemy. Let 
Lwan and Fan change their ranks in order to 
deceive them, and then Chung-hang, with the 
two Kéoh, will be sure to vanquish the two 
Muh. Collecting then on every side of them, 
and attacking the royal clans, we shall give 
them a great defeat. The people of Tsin 
followed his counsel, and the army of Ts‘oo 
was severely defeated. The king was wounded, 
and the army suffered as from a conflagration. 
Tsze-fan died in consequence of the defeat (See 
VIIL. xvi. 7). Ch‘ing revolted, Woo put itself in 
motion, and ‘I’s‘ov lost all the States;—through 
the doing of Méaou Fun-hwang.” “ This is all 
correct,” said ‘T'sze-muh. ‘ And there is now 
something worse than this,” rejoined Shing- 
tsze, * Tscaou Keu (? Keu of Tséaou) married a 
daughter of ‘I'sze-mow, duke of Shin; and when 
Tsze-mow was driven into exile for some of- 
fence, the great officers of your ruler said that 
Keu had sent him away. Keu became frighten- 
ed and fied to Ch‘ing, but kept looking with 
outstretclied neck to the south, thinking that 
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perhaps he might be forgiven. But you have 
not given him a thought, and now he is in Tsin. 
There they mean to give him a district, consid- 
ering that he is equal to Shuh-héang. If he 


; give them counsel to the injury of Ts‘oo, will it 


not be a matter of sorrow?” Tsze-muh was 
afraid, and spoke on the subject to the king, 
who increased Keu’s revenue and rank, and 


; brought him back, Shing-tsze sending Tséaou 


Ming to meet him.’] 

Par. 8. The Chuen says:—‘ Duke Ling of 
Heu went to Ts‘oo, and begged that it would 
invade Ch‘ing, saying that he would not return 
[to Heu] till the army was in motion; and in 
the 8th month, he died in Ts‘oo.’ Heu’s wish 
that Ch‘ing should be invaded, dates from the 
invasion of Heu in xvi. 7. 

Par. 9. The Chuen says:—‘ The viscount of 
Ts‘oo said, ‘‘ If I do not invade Ch‘ing, on what 
ground can I seek [the submission of} the 
States?” [Accordingly], in winter, inthe 10th 
month, he invaded that State. The people of 
Chiing wished to resist him, but T'sze-ch‘an 
said, ‘‘Tsin and Ts‘oo are about to become 
friends, and the States will be in harmony. 
The king of Ts‘oo has blindly erred therefore 
in this attack on us. Our best plan is to let 
him have his way and return. ‘Things will 
then be easily settled. As to those small men 
whose nature it is to be moved to deeds of 
daring, and to like times of confusion, thereby 
gratifying their nature and seeking for fame, 
[their schemes] will not be for the advantage of 
the State;—why should we follow then?” 
Tsze-chen was pleased, and did not resist the 
enemy. In the 12th month, on Yih-yéw, [the 
troops of Ts‘oo] entered Nan-le, and threw 
down the wall of it. They then crossed at [the 
ford of] Yoh-she, and attacked the gate Sze- 
che-léang, when nine men were captured by 
letting the port-cullis down. They [finally] 
crossed the Fan, and returned to Ts‘oo, after 
which [the viscount] buried duke Ling of Heu.’ 

Par. 10. [We have here three narratives:— 
1st. ‘The people of Wei presented a daughter of 
their house to [the marquis of] Tsin, on which 
he liberated the marquis of Wei. The superior 
man knows from this what a failure the govern- 
ment of duke P‘ing was.’ 

2d. ‘Han Seuen-tsze went on a friendly 
mission to Chow. The king sent to ask his 
business, when he said, “ A [humble] officer of 
Tsin, I wish to present the dues of the season 
to the subordinates of the prime minister. I 
have no other business.” When the king heard 
his reply, he said, ‘This Han will flourish and 
be great in Tsin. In his speeches he does not 
fail to observe the old rules.”’’ 

3d. ‘In the summer of the year that the peo- 
ple of Ts‘e walled Kéah (In the 24th year), Woo 
Yu of Ts‘e fled to Tsin, making over to it [the city 
of ]Lin-k‘éw. [Afterwards], he surprised Yang- 
kéoh of Wei, and took it, and then took by sur- 
prise our Kaou-yu. There was then a great 
rain, and he managed to enter by the drains, 
plundered the military store, mounted the wall, 
his men having armed themselves from the store, 
conquered and took thecity. He also took acity 
from Sung. Atthis time Fan Séuen-tsze was dead, 
and the States. were not able to deal [with this 
marauder]; but when the government came into 
the hands of Chaou W4an-tsze, he was dealt with 
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2 In summer, Shuh-sun P‘aou had a meeting with Chaou 
Woo of Tsin, K‘euh Kéen of Ts‘oo, Kung-sun Kwei- 
sing of Ts‘ae, Shih Goh of Wei, K‘ung Hwan of 
Ch'in, Léang Séaou of Ch‘ing, an officer of Heu, 
and an officer of Ts‘aou, in Sung. 

3 Wei put to death its great officer Ning He. 

4 Chuen, younger brother of the marquis of Wei, left 
the State, and fled to Tsin. 

5 In autumn, in the seventh month, on Sin-sze, P‘aouand 
the great officers of the States made a covenant in 


Sung. 


6 In winter, in the twelfth month, on Yih-hae, the first 


day of the moon, 


ere follows here the conclusion of the 
narrative at the end of last year:—‘ This spring, 
Seu Léang-tae called all who had lost cities to 
come, prepared secretly with chariots and men, 
to receive their lands; he also called Woo Yu to 
come, prepared in the same way to receive in- 
vestiture. Yu appeared accordingly with all 
his people, and Seu made the princes as- 
sume an appearance as if they were going to 
invest him [with the cities]. He then took the 
opportunity to seize Yu, and make prisoners of 
all his followers, after which he took all the 
cities, and returned them to their owners. Thia 
event made the States all well-affected to Tsin].’ 
Par. 1. The object of this visit was to intro- 
duce, as it were, the new marquis of Ts‘e to Loo. 
The Chuen says:—‘ K‘ing Fung of Ts‘e came 
to Loo on a friendly mission. His carriage was 
handsome, and Ming-sun said to Shuh-sun, “Is 
not K‘ing Ke’s carriage handsome?” Shuh-sun 
replied, ‘I have heard that when a man’s robes 
are finer than befits him, he will come to an 
evilend. What is the use of the fine carriage?” 
Shuh-sun gave the envoy an entertainment, at 
which he did not behave himself respectfully. 
The host sang with reference to him the Séang 
shoo, (She, I. iv. ode VIII.), but K‘ing Fung did 
not understand his meaning.’ 


Parr. 2,5. Here and afterwards, for SL Sh, 


Kung has ¥L Ee. By ‘Sung’ we are to un- 
derstand here the capital of that State. The 
Chuen says:—‘Héang Seuh of Sung was on 
good terms with Chaou Win-tsze [of ‘Tsin], and 
also with ‘T'sze-muh, the chief minister [of 
Ts‘oo]. Wishing to stop the [constant] wars 
of the States, and thereby get a name, he went 
to Tsin, and told his object to Chaou-mang 
(Chaou Woo, or Wian-tsze), who consulted with 
the great officers upon it. Han Séuen-tsze said, 
‘War is destructive to the people, an insect 
that eats up the resources [of a State], and the 
greatest calamity of the small States. If any 
one try to put an end to it, though we may 
think it cannot be done, we must sanction his 
proposal. If we do not, T's‘oo will do so, and 
proceed to call the States together, so that we 
shall lose the presidency ‘af covenants.” They 
then agreed in Tsin [to Seuh’s proposals]. He 
next went to T's‘oo, where they also did the same. 

He went to T’s‘e, and there they were raising 
difficulties; but Ch‘in Wan-tsze said, “Since 


the sun was eclipsed. 


Tsin and Ts‘oo have agreed, how can we decline? 
And men will say that we refused to sanction 
the stoppage of wars, which will certainly make 
our people disaffected. Of what use will it be 
for us to decline?” So they agreed in Ts‘e. He 
sent word [of his plan] to Ts'in which also 
agreed. He then sent word to all the smaller 
States, and arranged for a meeting at [the 
capital of ] Sung. 

‘In the 5th month, on Kéah-shin, Chaou Woo 
of Tsin arrived at that city, and on Ping-woo, 
Léang Séaou of Ch‘ing arrived. In the 6th 
month, on Ting-we, the lst day of the moon, 
they feasted Chaou Win-tsze in Sung, with 
Shuh-héang as subordinate to him, when the 
marshal caused the dishes to be set forth with 
the meat in pieces upon them;—which was 
proper. Chung-ne made [ ? me introduce here] 
this ceremony, because it afforded opportunity 
for many speeches. On Maou-shin, Shuh-sun 
P‘aou, K‘ing Fung of Ts‘e, Seu Woo of Ch‘in, 
and Shih Goh of Wei arrived. On Kéah-yin, 
Seun Ying of Tsin arrived, subsequent to the 
arrival of Chaou Woo. On Ping-shin, duke 
Ch‘oh of Choo arrived. On Jin-seuh, the Kung- 
tsze Hih-kwing of Ts‘oo arrived before [the 
prime minister], and settled the words [of 
the covenant] on the part of Tsin. On Ting- 
maou, Héang Seuh went to Ch‘in, following 
Tsze-muh, to settle the words on the part of 
Ts‘oo. Tsze-muh said to him that he had to 
request that the States which followed ‘I'sin 
and Ts‘oo respectively should be required—those 
of the one side to appear at the court of the 
other. On King-woo, Héang Seuh returned to 
report this to Chaou-ming, who said, “Tsin, 
Ts‘oo, Ts‘e, and Ts‘in are equals; T'sin can do 
nothing more with T's‘e than Ts‘oo can do with 
Ts‘in. If Ts‘oo can make the ruler of Ts‘in 
condescend to come to our capital, our ruler 
will earnestly request [the ruler of } Ts‘e to go 
to Ts‘vo.” On Jin-shin, the master of the Left 
(Héang Seuh) went to report this answer to 
Tsze-muh, who despatched a courier to lay it 
before the king [of Ts‘oo]. The king said, 
“Leave Ts‘e and. Ts‘in out, and let the other 
States be required to appear at both our courts. 

‘In autumn, in the 7th month, on Maou-yin, 
the master of the Left arrived [from Ch‘in]; 
and that night, Chaou-mang and Tsze-seih (The 


Kung-tsze Hih-kwang) made a covenant about 
the terms to be adopted. On Kang-shin, Tsze- 
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muh arrived from Ch‘in. and at the same 
time K‘ung Hwan of Ch‘in and Kung-sun 
Kwei-sing of Ts‘ae. When the great officers of 
‘Ts‘aou and Heu were also arrived, they made 
an encampment with fences, Tsin and Ts‘oo 
each occupying one side of it. Pih Suh said to 
Chaou-ming, ‘The spirit of Ts‘oo is very bad. 
I fear there will be trouble;” but Chaou-mang 
replied, “ We are on the left, and can turn and 
go into the city. What can they do to us?”’ 

On Sin-sze they were about to covenant 
outside the western gate, when the men of Ts‘oo 
wore their armour under their outer clothes. 
Pih Chow-le said [to T’sze-muh], “The multi- 
tude of the States are assembled here, and is 
it not undesirable [now] to show them our want 
of good faith? ‘The States expect good faith 
from ‘T's‘oo, and on that account they come to 
[indicate] their submission to it. If we do not 
keep faith, we are throwing away that by which 
we must effect the submission of the States.” 
He then earnestly begged that the armour might 
be put off; but Tsze-muh said, “There has been 
no good faith between Tsin and Ts‘oo for long. 
We have to do merely with getting the advan- 
tage. If we get our will, what is the use of having 
good faith?” The grand-administrator on this 
retired, and told [some people] that the chief 
minister would die in less than 3 years. ‘‘When 
he is seeking to get his will,” he said “and casts 
away his faith, how can his will be got in that 
way? It is from the purpose in the mind that 
words come forth; it is by words that good faith is 
declared ; and it is by good faith that the purpose 
in the mind is realized. The three are necessary 
in order to the stability of man. Having lost 
his good faith, how can he continue for three 
Lyears]?” Chaou-mang was troubled by the 
men of Ts‘oo wearing their armour, and told 
Shuh-héang of it, who said to him, “ What harm 
can it do? It will not do for even an ordinary 
man to violate his faith ;—the end of it is sure 
to be his death. If they, at this meeting of 
the ministers of the States, commit a breach 
of faith, they will not be successful by it. He 
who is false to his word is sure to suffer for it. 
You need not be troubled about this. If they 
call men together by [assurances of] their good 
faith, and go on to accomplish their purpose by 
violating it, there will be none who will adhere 
to them. How can they injure us? And more- 
over, we have [the capital of] Sung to depend 
on, to guard against any injury. Thus we 
should be able to resist to the death, and with 
Sung doing the sane, we should be twice as strong 
as ‘I's‘oo;—what are you afraid of? But it will 
not come to this. Having called the States 
together to put a stop to war, if they should 
commence hostilities to injure us, our advantage 
would be great. There is no ground for being 
troubled.” 

‘Ke Woo-tsze sent to say to Shuh-sun, [as if] 
by the duke’s command, that Loo should be 
considered in the same rank as Choo and T'ang, 
But Ts‘e had requested [that] Choo [should be 
considered as attached to it], and Sung had done 
the same in regard to T‘ang, so that neither of 
these States took part in the covenant. Shuh- 
sun replied, ‘““Choo and ‘lang are like the 
private possessions of other States. We area 
State among them. Why should we be put on 
the same footing as those? Sung and Wei are 
[only] our peers.” And accordingly he cove- 
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' nanted. On this account the text [of par. 5] docs 
| not give his clan-name, intimating that he had 
| disobeyed orders. 

‘Tsin and ‘T's‘oo disputed about the precedence 
[at the covenant]. On the side of Tsin they 
said, “Tsin certainly is the lord of covenants. 
No State has has ever taken precedence of it.” 
On the side of Ts‘oo they said, “You have 
allowed that Tsin and Ts‘oo are peers. If 'Tsin 
always take the precedence, that is a declaration 
that Ts‘oo is weaker than it. And moreover, 
Tsin and Ts‘oo have presided in turns over the 
covenants of the States for long. How docs 
such presidency belong exclusively to Tsin?” 
Shuh-héang said to Chaou-ming, “ The States 
acknowledge Tsin because of the virtue [of its 
government], and not because it presides over 
their covenants. Let that virtue be your chief 
concern, and do not quarrel for the point of 
precedence. Moreover, at the covenants of the 
States, it is understood that the smaller States 
should superintend the instruments of the cove- 
nanting. If Ts‘oo will act this smaller part for 
Tsin, is it not proper that it should do so?” 
Accordingly the precedence was given to Ts‘oo. 
The text, however, mentions Tsin first, because 
of its good faith (? ). 

‘On Jin-woo, the duke of Sung entertained 
the great officers of Tsin and Ts‘oo at the same 
time, Chaou-ming being the [chief] guest. 
When Tsze-muh conversed with him, he was 
not able to reply to him [suitably ], on which he 
made Shuh-héang sit by him and maintain the 
conversation, when Tsze-muh could not reply 
{suitably]. On Yih-yéw, the duke of Sung and 
the great officers of the States covenanted out- 
side the Mung gate. Tsze-muh asked Chaou- 
ming of what kind had been the virtue of Fan 
Woo-tsze (Sze Hwuy), and was answered ‘The 
affairs of his family were all well-regulated ; in 
conversing [with his ruler] about the State, he 
concealed nothing; his officers of prayers set 
forth the truth before the Spirits, and used no 
speeches he could be ashamed of.” When Tsze- 
muh returned to Ts‘oo, he told this to the king, 
who said, “This was admirable! He was able 
to find favour both with Spirits and men. Right 
was it he should distinguish and aid five rulers 
of ‘I'sin, and make them the lords of covenants.” 
Tsze-muh also said to the king, ‘“‘ Well-deserved 
is the presidency of Tsin. With Shuh-héang to 
aid its ministers, Ts‘oo has no man to match 
him. We cannot contend with it.” Seun Yin 
of Tsin shortly went to Ts‘oo to ratify the co- 
venant. 

‘The earl of Ch‘ing entertained Chaou-maing 
[returning from Sung]in Chuy-lung. Tsze-chen, 
Pih-yéw, Tsze-se, Tsze-ch‘an, Tsze-t‘ae-shuh, 
and the two Tsze-shih, were all in attendance 
on the earl. Chaou-ming said to them, “ You 
seven gentlemen are all here with the ear!, a 
{great} distinction and favour to me. Let me 
ask you all to sing, which will complete your 
ruler’s beneficence, and likewise will show me 
your several minds. Tsze-chen then sang the 
Ts‘aou ch‘ung (She, I. ii. ode III.), and Chaou- 
ming said, ‘“* Good for a lord of the people, but 
I am not sufficient to answer to it.” Pih-yéw 
sang the Shun che pun pun (She, I. iv. ode V.), 
and Chaou-ming said, ‘“ Words of the couch 
should not go across the threshold; how much 
less should they be heard in the open country ! 
This is what I cannot listen to.” Tse-se sang 
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the ith stanza of the Shoo méaou (She, IT. iii. 
ode TEL3, and Chaou-mang said, © There is my 
ruler: how can I [accept this] ?” Tsze-chtan 
sung the Sih sang (She, IF. viii, ode 1V.); and 


offence can be greater than to lead the States 
‘astray by such a delusion. You have escaped 


i 


Chaou-nuing said, “ Allow me to accept the list | 
stanza of that ode.” ‘I'sze-t‘ae-shuh sang the : 
, this declined the towns, [in consequence of which] 


Yay yéw man ts‘aou (She, L vii. ode XCX.); and 
Chaou-ming said, “‘Phis is your kindness.” 
Yin ‘Iwan (The Ist ‘Tsze-shih) sang the Sith 
tsuh (She, I. x. ode 1.) ; and Chaou-niing said, 
“ Good! a lord who preserves his family! I 
have hope [of being such].”) Kung-sun ‘wan 
(the 2d Tsze-shih) sang the Sang hoo (She, II. 
vii. ode I.); and Chaou-mang said, 


‘While the cup passes round, they show 
no pride ; 

Where should blessing and revenue go 
but to them?’ 


If one can verify those words, though he should 
wish to decline blessing and revenue, would it 
be possible for him to do so?” 

When the entertainment was ended, Wan- 
tsze (Chaou-ming) said to Shuh-héang, ‘ Pih- 
yéw will yet be put to death. We use poetry 
to express what is in our minds. He was ca- 
lumniating his ruler in his mind; and though 
the earl would resent [the lines which indicated } 
that, he used them in honour of their guest. 
Can he continue long? He will be fortunate if 
exile precede his death.” Snuh-héang said, 
“Yes; and he is extravagant. ‘The saying 
about not lasting five harvests is applicable to 
him.” Wan-tsze added, * The rest of them will 
all continue for several generations ; and the 
family of Tsze-chen will be the last to perish. 
Though his rank be high, he has not forgotten 
to be humble. Yin [Iwan] is next to him. He 
can enjoy himself without wild indulgence. 
Using [his love of] pleasure to give rest to the 
people, and not exacting services from them to 
an excessive degree, is it not right he should 
long perpetuate his family ?” 

‘(Héang Seuh], Sung’s master of the Left, 
asked that he might be rewarded, saying, *‘ Please 
grant me some towns for arresting the occasion 
of death.” The duke gave him sixty towns, and 
he showed the grant to Tsze-han, who said to 
him, “It is by their arms that T'sin and Ts‘oo 
keep the small States inawe. Standing in awe, 
the high and low in them are loving and har- 
monious; and through this love and harmony 
they can keep their States in quiet, and thereby 
serve the gr-~« States. In this is the way of 
preservation. If they were not kept in awe, 
they would become haughty. That haughtiness 
would produce disorder; that disorder would 
lead to their extinction. This is the way of 
ruin. Heaven has produced the five elements 
which supply men’s requirements, and the peo- 
ple use them all. Not one of them can be dis- 
pensed with ;—who can do away with the in- 
struments of war? They have been long in re- 
quisition. It is by them that the lawless are 
kept in awe, and accomplished virtue is display- 
ed. Sages have risen to their eminence by means 
of them; and men of confusion have been re- 
moved. The courses which lead to decline or 
to growth, to preservation or to ruin, of blind- 
ness on the one hand, of intelligence on the 
other, are all to be traced to these instruments ; 
and you have been seeking to do away with 
them:—is not your scheme a delusion? No 


without a great punishment, and yet you have 
sought for reward ;—with an extreme insatiable- 
ness.” With this he cut [to pieecs the document], 
and cast itaway. The master of the Left on 


members of his family wished to attack the 
ninister of Works (IT'sze-hin]. Seuh, however, 
said to them, “I was on the way to ruin, when 
he preserved me. I could not have received a 
greater service ;—and are you to attack him?” 
‘The superior man will say, “May we not 
consider [the lines (She, I. vii. ode VI. 2)], 


“That officer 
In the country ever holds to the right,” 


as applicable to Yoh He (Tsze-han)? and [those 
other lines, (She, IV. i. [i.] ode II.)], 


“ How shall he show his kindness ? 
We will receive [his favour],’ 


as applicable to Héang Séuh !”’ 
T have thrown the Chuen on these two para- 


graphs together, because they relate to the same 


transaction, the details of which extended over 
several months, and because we cannot reconcile 
the latter par. and the narrative under it, with- 
out having recourse to the narrative under the 
second. 

From the Chuen under par. 2, we learn that 
the representatives of 14 States (Including Sung), 
came to the capital of that State, as if to be 
present at the meeting; but the text mentions 
only 9 of them as taking part in it (Not in- 
cluding Sung); but we learn also from it that 
the States of T's‘e and Ts‘in were exempted 
from it because of its peculiar nature and their 
own greatness. Then from the narrative under 
par. 5, we learn that the States of Choo and 
T'ang were exempted because of their weakness, 
and through Ts‘e and Sung taking the oppor- 
tunity to have them publicly declared as being 
respectively under their jurisdiction. Ts‘oo 
was willing, no doubt, to accede to the appli- 
cation of Ts‘e and Sung, because the power of 
Tsin was thereby weakened. 

With regard to the meeting and covenants 


themselves, they mark a revolution ( K gh) 


in the kingdom. Heretofore, for more than a 
hundred years, one State had struggled to 
maintain a presidency over the others;—avow-, 
edly in the interest of the Chow king. Ts‘e 
first exercised it, and then Tsin. Nearly all the 
time T’s‘oo had disputed their right and power; 
and now Tsin was obliged to agree to a presi- 
dency divided between it and Ts‘oo, while both 
of them acknowledged their inability to coutrol 
the great States of ‘'s‘in and ‘I's‘e. Evidently, 
the scheme of a presidential State had become 
an impracticability. A process of disorganiza- 
tion must go on, till some one Power should 
become supreme. An invigoration of Chow 
was out of the question; and whether Tsin, 
Ts‘oo, ‘I's‘in or Ts‘e was to found the dynasty 
of the future, the future only could show. 
Again, as the power of the Chow king had 
waned before the growth of the princes of the 
great States, the power of those princes was 
waning in the same way before the growing in- 
f uence of their ministers and great officers. It 
riight be expected, as actually occurred, that 
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the great States would nearly all be broken up, |! 
or the Houses which now ruled them give place 
to others. 

As to Héang Senh, with whom the scheme of |! 
a general pacification to be secured by this 
covenant occurred, he appears to have been a 
restless dreamer, vain and selfish withal. ‘The 
scheme itself was, as another officer of Sung | 
pronounced it, a delusion. The time had not | 
come then in China to dispense with the 
arbitrament of arms, as, alas! it has not yet | 
come in China, or anywhere else in the world. 

Par. 3. The Chuen says:—‘ Ning He of Wei 
assumed to himself the whole administration of 
the government, and the duke was vexed about 
it. Kung-sun Méen-yu asked leave to put He 
to death, but the duke said, “‘ But for Ning-tsze, 
I should not have got to my pres position, 
and I gave him my word. The issue [of any 
attempt], mureover, cannot be known, and I 





should only make a bad name [for myself]. 
Stop.” The other replied, “I will kill him. 
Your lordship need know nothing about it.” 
He then consulted with Kung-sun Woo-te and 
Kung-sun Shin, and made them attack the 
Ning. ‘They were unsuccessful, and both died. 
The duke said, ‘Shin was guilty of no crime; 
and [now] both he and his father have died 
through me.” In summer, Méen-yu again at- 
tacked the Ning, when he killed Ning He, and 
Kuh, the administrator of the Right, and ex- 
posed their bodies in the court. [At that time], 
Shih Goh was about to go to take part in the 
covenant at Sung. He had rezeived his com- 
mission, and was coming out of the court. He 
threw a garment over {He’s] body, pillowed it 
on his thigh and wept. It occurred to him 
that he would put it in a coffin, and then 
flee into exile, but he was afraid he should -not 





escape. He said also to himself that he had 
received [the State’s] commission, and so went 
on hia way.’ 

Par. 4 For fe Kung and Kuh have HA. 


Chuen was the Tsze-séen of the narrative under 
xxvi. 1. The Chuen says:—Tszen-séen «aid, 
“ He who drove us out (Sun Lin-fov) has [mere- 
ly] left the State, and he who received us back 
(Ning He) is dead. Without the clear (and 
right application of] rewards and punishments, 
how is it possible to deter [from evil] and to 
encourage [to good}? When the ruler has broken 
his faith, and there is no law in the State, is 
it not difficult [to carry on the government]? 
And it was really I who brought this about.” 
With this he left the State to flee to Tsin. The 
duke sent to stop him, but in vain. When he 
had got to the Ho, a second messenger came to 
stop him, whom he detained till he had made 
an oath {that he would not return]. He then 
took up his residence in Muh-mun, where he 
would never sit with his face towards Wei. 
The commandant of that city advised him to 
take office [in T'sin], but he refused, saying, 
“If I took office, and failed in the business of 
it, I should be an offender; if I sueceeded, I 
should [seein to] show that it was for the sake 
of office that I had left Wei:—to whom could I 
make my case clear? I must not stand in the 
court of any prince.” And all his life he did 


not take office. The duke wore mourning for ae gu : eran . 
: Clring aud Kéang, and carried off all in the 


him all his life. 
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‘The duke offered Méen-yu 60 towns, but he 
refused them, saying. “It is only a high minis- 
ter who has the complete number of 100 towns. 
If I would take these 60, I should in my low 
position be having the revenue of a higher one. 
The thing would be disorderly and irregular. 
I dare not hear of it. And moreover it was 
Ning-tsze’s many towns which caused his death. 
T am afraid lest death should quickly overtake 
me.” The duke pressed them upon him, when 
he accepted the half, and -became the Junior- 
tutor. The duke wished to make him minister, 
but he declined the office, saying, “T‘ae-shuh 
E does not waver in his fidelity, and can help 
you in [all] great affairs. Give the appoint- 
ment tohim.” Wan-tsze accordingly was made 
minister,’ 

Par. 5. [The Chuen appends here three nar- 
ratives ;—-Ist. ‘Before Ts‘uy Ch‘oo of Ts‘e be- 
came a widower, he bad two sons, Ch‘ing and 
Kéang. After his marriage with Tung-kwoh 
Kéang (See on xxv. 2), she bore to him Ming, 
and also brought into his family T‘ang Woo- 
kéw, her son by her former husband, who, with 
Tung-kwoh Yen, took the management of 
Ts‘uy’s family. In consequence of some disease 
which he had, Ts‘uy Ch‘ing was degraded from 
his position [as the eldest son], and Ming ap- 
pointed in his place, after which he begged that 
he might be put in possession till his old age of 
Ts‘uy. Ts‘uy-tsze granted him that city, but 
Yen and Woo-kéw would not give it to him, 
saying, “Ts‘uy is the ancestral city, and must 
be in the hands of the lord of the ancestral tem- 

le.” Ch‘ing and Kéang were enraged, and, 

aving resolved to kill them, they told K‘ing 
Fung, saying, “ You know all about our father. 
He follows [now] only Woo-kéw and Yen. 
None of our uncles or cousins of the clan can 
get him to listen to a word. The state of 
things, we are greatly afraid, will be injurious 
to him, and we presume to tell you of it.” 
K‘ing told them to retire for a time, while he 
considered the matter, which he laid before 
Loo-p‘oo P‘éeh. P*éeh said, “He showed him- 
self the enemy of his ruler, and Heaven perhaps 
is now going to abandon him; but why should 
you feel any distress at disorder in his House? 
The thinner Ts‘uy is, the thicker grows K‘ing.” 

When the sons of Ts‘uy came to K‘ing Fung 
another day, he said to them, “If it be profita- 
ble for your father, you can remove the two 
men; and if you get into difficulties, I will assist 
you.” In the 9th month, on Kang-shin, T's‘uy 
Ching and 'T's‘uy Kéang killed Tung Kwoh Yen 
and ‘lang Woo-kéw, while they were at the court 
of fs‘uy-tsze. In a rage he issued from the gate, 
but his people were all scattered. He sought 
for men to get his carriage in readiness, but it 
could not be done. [At last} he got a groom to 
yoke a carriage for him, and with a eunuch to 
drive him, he went forth, saying to himself, “It 
will be fortunate for the ‘I's‘uy family, if only I 
perish.” He then drove to see K‘ing Fung, who 
said, “The Ts‘uy and the K‘ing are one. Who 
dared to act thus? Allow me to punish them for 
you.” He then sent Loo-p‘oo P‘éeh with a body 
of men-at-arms to attack the palace of Ts‘uy. 
It was held, however, by men behind the para- 
pets, who made a successful resistance, till the 
people were sent to assist the assaulters. P‘éeh 
then extinguished the House of Ts‘uy, killed 
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him. As he was leaving the feast, he sang the | ing; but that was the 12th cycle day of the text. 
Ke tsuy (She, III. ii. ode III.). Shuh- héang said, The Chuen is correct, therefore, in assigning 
“Right is it that this Wei should perpetuate the eclipse to the 11th month; but Tso-she is in 
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his family i in Ts‘oo. Charged with his ruler’s ; error when he goes on to say, “This was really 
commission, he is not unmindful to show his in- | the 9th month, through the error of the officers 
telligence. ‘Tsze-tang will yet have the govern- | of the calendar. They had now omitted two 
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but to him ?” see on the Ist par. of next year. 
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was no ice. 
2 In summer, Shih Goh of Wei fled from that State to 
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CONS Ore 9 


died. 


The viscount of Choo came to the court of Loo. 
In autumn, there was a grand sacrifice for rain. 
Chung-sun Kéeh went to Tsin. 

In winter K‘ing Fung of Ts‘e came a fugitive to Loo. 
In the eleventh month, the duke went to Ts‘oo. 

In the twelfth month, the king [by] Heaven’s [grace] 


9 On Yih-we, Ch‘aou, viscount of Ts‘oo, died. 


Par. 1. This would seem to be an extraordi- 
nary phenomenon, aceording to the general 
rule for such entries in the text; but if,interca- 
lations had been omitted, so that the calendar 
was at least two months in advance of the pro- 
per time, then the first month of the Chow year 
began at this time really in our October or pér- 
haps September, when the absence of ice was 
quite natural. Hence to bring things right, and 
make the phznomenon extraordinary and omin- 
ous, Too Yu introduces in his scheme of the 
calendar two intercalary months, one immediate- 
ly after the other at the end of-the previous 
year! The Chuen here says:—‘ There being 
no ice this spring, ‘I'sze Shin said, “This year 
there will be famine, it is to be feared, in Sung 
and Ching. The year [-star] (Jupiter) [ought 
to be] in Sing-ke (Sagittarius-Capricorn), and 
it has licentiously advanced into Héuen-héaou 
(Capricorn-Aquarius). Hence this ominous 
character of the season, the yin not being able to 
overcome the yeng. ‘The Snake is mounted on 
the Dragon. which contains the stars of Sung and 
Ch‘ing. Those States will have famine. ‘The 
middle star in Héuen-héaou is Heu. But Heaou 
denotes consumption and waste. The land 
empty, and the people with their resources con- 
sumed :—what can this mean but famine ?”’ 

[The Chuen appends here:—‘ In summer, the 
marquises of ‘I's‘e, Ch'in, and Ts‘ae, the earls of 
north Yen and Ke, the viscounts of Hoo and 
Shin, and the northern Teih, went to appear at 
tha court of Tsin,—in accordance with the 
covenant of Sung.” When the marquis of T's‘e 
was about to go, K‘ing Fung said, ‘We took 
no part in the covenant. What have you to do 
with Tsin?” Chin Wan-tsze- said to him, 
“ Business first and then gifts, is the rule. A 
small State, in serving a great one, before it 
has discharged the business [which is required], 
should first comply with its request [to go to it], 
in accordance with its wishes;—this [also] is 
therule. Although we took no part in the cove- 
nant, dare we revolt from Tsin? Let us not 
forget the covenant of Ch‘ung-k‘éw (xxv. 5). 
Do you advise the marquis to go.” ’] 

Par. 2. See the narrative under par. 3 of last 
year for the conduct of Shih Goh after the death 
of Ning He. 

The Chuen here says:—‘ The people of Wei 
were punishing the partizans of the Ning, and 
Shih Goh fied in consequence to Tsin. In Wei 
they appointed his nephew, Foo, to take charge 
of the sacrifices of the Shih family ;—which was 
according to rule.’ 


Par. 3. T’so-she says that this appearance of 
duke Taou of Choo at the court of Loo was 
‘the usual affair;’ meaning that it was not in 
consequence of the covenant of Sung, but a 


discharge of the usual duty which Choo owed 
to that State. 


Par.4. “This,” says Tso-she, “was because 
of drought.” 

[The Chuen appends here:—‘ When the mar- 
quis of Ts‘ae was returning from Tsin (See the 
narrative after par. 1), he entered the capital of 
Ch‘ing, where the earl entertained him, and he 
behaved disrespectfully. Tsze-ch‘an said, “The 
marquis of ‘I's‘ae will not escape an evil death. 
When he was passing this (On his way to Tsin), 
our ruler sent T’'sze-chen to go and compliment 
him outside the east gate, and then he carried 
himself arrogantly. I thought that he might 
still change his way; but now, when being 
feasted thus on his return, he is so remiss, sach, 
it appears, is his nature. Ruler over a small 
State, and in his service of a great one thus so 
remiss and arrogant as to show that such is his 
nature, shall he die a natural death? If he do 
not escape an evil end, it will be sure to come 
from his son. He has played the ruler in a 
lustful and unfatherly way (He had debauched 
his son’s wife), and I have heard that such per- 
sons always meet with calamity at the hand of 
their sons.’ 

Par. 5. Tso-she says:—‘Ma&ng Héaou-pih 
[now] went to Tsin to inform that court, that, 
in accordance with the covenant of Sung, [the 
duke] was going to Ts‘oo, 

[We have here two narratives:—Ist “When 
the marquis of T's‘ae went to T'sin, the earl of 
Ching sent Yéw Keih to T's‘oo. When he had got 
to the Han, the people of Ts‘oo sent him back, 
saying, ‘“‘ According to the covenant of Sung, 
your ruler ought to come in person; but here are 
you come. Our ruler says to you, ‘Please re- 
turn for the present. I will send a courier with 
all speed to ask T’sin, and then lay the matter be- 
fore you.” Tsze-t‘ae-shuh (Yéw Keih) replied, 
“In the covenant of Sung, your lordship’s com- 
mands were for the benefit of the small States, 
and you also ordered us to seek the repose and 
stability of our altars, and the protection and 
comfort of our people, and thus by the observ- 
ance of all proper rules we might enjoy the 
blessing of Heaven. ‘I"hese were your lordship’s 
orders, and in accordance with them was the 
hope of our small State. On this account my 
ruler sent me with skins and silks, in considera- 
tion of the difficulties of the year (A famine), 
on a [merely] friendly visit to your ministers: 
But now I have their commands, saying, ‘What 
have you to do with governmental matters ? 
You must send your ruler. Let him leave his 
charge in his own State, travel over the hills 
and cross the streams, encounter the hoar-frost 
and the dew’ This [only] will satisfy your 
lordship. ‘The hope of our small State is in you, 
and we dare not but listen to your commands, 
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though they are not in the engagements of the 
covenant, and will reflect on your lordship’s 
virtue, and be disadvantageous to your minis- 
ters. ‘This our small State was afraid of; but 
since it is not so, what labour is there from 
which we will shrink?” Tsze-t‘ae-shuh then 
returned and gave a report of his commission, 
saying to T’sze-chen, “The viscount of Ts‘oo 
will [soon] die. Instead of cultivating his gov- 
ernment and virtue, he is blindly eager to 
command the States, and so gratify his ambition. 
If he wished to continue long, would it be 
possible for him to do so? The thing is con- 
tained in the Chow Yih. When the diagram 
Fuh (4g, ==) becomes E (BA. ==), we 
have, in reference to it, the words, ‘ Deceived as 
to return ;—evil,’ which we may well apply to the 
viscount of Ts‘oo. Wishing after all to obtain 


what he desired, and abandoning what was 


essential to that, there is no place to return to:— 
this is what is taught in those words, ‘ Deceived 
as toreturn.’ JIsit possible eyil should not come? 
Let our ruler go. He will accompany the [vis- 
count’s]} funeral, and come back,—thus satisfy- 
ing the wish of I's‘oo. It will not be ten years 
before ‘I's‘oo is not able to think about the 
States, and we shall then seek the repose of our 
people.” Pe Tsaou said, ‘‘At this time the 
king of Chow and the viscount of Ts‘oo will 
both die. ‘The year-star has left its proper 
place, and is sojourning in its place for next 
year, to the injury of the tail of néaou. Both 
Chow and T's‘oo may well hate this.”’ 

2d. ‘In the 9th month, Yéw Keih of Ch‘ing 
went to ‘I'sin, to inform that court, that the earl 
was.going to the court of T's‘oo in compliance 
with the covenant of Sung. Tsze-ch‘an attend- 
ed the earl to‘T's‘oo, and [when they approached 
the capital of that State], he caused a booth to 
be erected [for the earl], without rearing any 
high structure. The servants of the mission 
said, “ Anciently, when our great officers at- 
tended their rulers to any other State, they 
always reared a high structure; and from that 
time till now the practice has been followed. Is 
it not improper in you now to make this booth 
upon the grass?” ‘T'sze-ch‘an told them, ‘‘ When 
@ great State goes to a small one, it rears a high 
structure. When a small State goes to a great 
one, itshould only construct a booth. Ihave heard 
this :—When a great State visits a small one, it 
should do five good things ;—be indulgent to its 
offences, pardon its errorsand failures, relieve its 
calamities, reward it for its virtuous laws, and 
teach it where it is deficient. There is thus no 
pressure on the small State. It cherishes [the 
great] State’s virtue and submits to it, fondly as 
one goes home. On this account a high struc- 
ture is reared, to display the merit [of the great 
State], and to make it known to posterity, that 
they may not be idle in the cultivation of virtue. 
When a small State goes to a great one, it has 
five bad things to do. It must explain its tres- 
passes, beg [forgiveness] for its deficiencies, 
perform its governmental services, contribute its 
proper dues, and attend to its seasonal com- 
mands, And not [only so]:—it has to double its 
various offerings, to felicitate [the great State] 
on its happiness, and show its condolence with 
it in its misfortunes. Now all these things are 
the sad fate of a small State. Why should it 
rear a high structure to display its sad fate? 
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It is enough for it to do that which tells its 
posterity not to display their sad fate.”] 

Par.6. The Chuen says:—‘ K ‘ing Fung of Ts‘e 
was fond of hunting and drinking. He gave over 
the government to [his son] K‘ing Shay, and 
then removed with his harem and valuables to the 
house of Loo-p‘oo P*éeh, with whom he drank, 
while they exchanged wives at the same time. 
For several days together, [the great officers] 
would have to go there, as he held his court in 
it. He gave ordere that all the exiles who were 
held to be traitors should be restored on their 
application to him; and in this way he brought 
back Loo-p‘oo Kwei, who became minister to 
Tsze-che (Fung’s son Shay), and became such a 
favourite, that Shay gave him his own daughter 
to wife. Some of Shay’s officers spoke to 
Kwei about this, saying, ‘Husband and wife 
should be of different surnames; how is it that 
you have not avoided taking a wife descended 
from the same ancestor as yourself?” He re- 
plied, *‘ [Another representative of] that ancestor 
(Meaning Shay) would not avoid me; how 
should I alone have avoided the thing? Ef 
am as if you break off from the whole ode one 
stanza of it, and sing it. I have taken what I 
desired to get; how should I have recognized 
the [common] ancestry ? ” 

‘Kwei spoke [to Shay] about Wang Ho, and 
procured his return, who became a favourite as 
well as himself. Shay made them keep—one be- 
fore and the other behind him, carrying spears 
as if guarding his bed. 

‘Every day two fowls were provided for the 
public meal at the palace, [under the superin- 
tendence of K‘ing Fung]. The cook one day 
stealthily changed them for ducks, and the 
servants who knew it took away the flesh, and 
served [the bones up] with the broth. Tsze-ya 
and T’sze-we were enraged [at the stinginess 
and insult}; and when K ‘ing Fung reported that 
they were so to Loo-p‘oo P‘éeh, the latter said, 
“They are like beasts ;—I will sleep upon their 
skins.” He then made Seih Kwei-foo tell Gan 
Pting-chung about the matter. P‘ing-chung 
said, ‘‘My numbers are not sufficient to be em- 
ployed [on such a service] (Against Tsze-ya and 
Tsze-we), nor have I wisdom to help in such a 
plan; but I will not dare to speak a word about 
it. But there should be a covenant.” .Tsze- 
kéa (Seih Kwei-foo) replied ‘“‘ Your words are 
enough. What is the use of acovenant?” He 
then spoke to Pih-kwoh Tsze-keu whose answer 
was “Every one is able in some way to serve 
his ruler, but this is not in the range of my 
ability.” 

‘Ch'in Win-tsze said to [his son] Hwan-teze, 
“ The overthrow [of the K‘ing] is approaching. 
What shall we get [out of their property)?” 
‘The hundred carriages of wood that are in 
the Chwang [street |;” was the answer; and the 
father rejoined, “You can maintain a careful 
guard over yourself.” Loo-p‘oo Kwei and Wang 
Ho consulted the tortoise-shell about attacking 
the K‘ing, and showed Tsze-che the indication 
which they had got, saying, “A man was con- 
sulting the tortoise-shell about attacking his 
enemy, and we venture to present to you the 
indication.” Tsze-che observed, “He will be 
successful. I see the blood.” 

‘In winter, in the 10th month, K‘ing Fung 
went to Lae to hunt, Ch‘in Woo-yu being 
in attendance upon him. On Ping-shin, [Chin’s 
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father] Wan-tsze sent to call him home. He 
asked leave from Fung to return, saying that 
his mother was very ill, Fung consulted the’ 
tortoise-shell, and showed him the indication, 
saying, ‘She is dead.” [Woo-yu] took the shell 
in his hand. and wept. He was then sent back, 
and when K‘ing ‘'sze heard of it, he said, ‘The 
calamity is about to commeuce;” and then urged 
Tsze-kéa (Funy’s designation) to return immedi- 
ately. “The calamity” said he, “will be sure to 
happen at the autumnal sacrifice. An immediate 
return may still prevent it.” It was in vain, 
and Fung manifested no regret or change of 
purpose, which made ‘l'sze-seih (K‘ing T'sze) 
say, “ We must fly. We shall be fortunate if 
we reach Woo or Yueh.” [In the meantime], 
Ch‘in Woo-yu [was on his way back], and when- 
ever he crossed a stream, he scuttled the boat, 
and destroyed the bridge. 

‘Loo-p‘oo Kéang (K‘ing Shay’s daughter) said 
to her husband, * You have some business in 
hand; and if you do not tell me what it is, it 
will not succeed.” Kwei then told her, when she 
said, ‘‘ My father is self-willed. If some one do 
not ask him to stay at home, he will not come 
out. Let me go and ask him.” “ Very well,” 
replied Kwei. 

‘In the lith month, en Yih-hae, was the 
autumnal sacrifice in the temple of ‘Iae Kung, 
under the superintendence of Kting Shay. Loo- 
p‘oo Kéang went and told him [of what was 
intended], and begged him to stay at home, but 
he would not listen to her, saying, “Who will 
dure [to make an attempt on mej?” and with 
this he went to the temple. Ma Ying was the 
personator of the dead, and K‘ing Héeh had 
offered the first cup. Lo p‘oo Kwei and Wang 
Ho were in attendance with their spears, and 
the men at arms of the K‘ing surrounded the 
palace. The grooms of the Ch‘in and Paou 
families began to get up a play, and the horses of 
some of the K‘ing got frightened, on which [many 
of ] the men at arms threw off their buffcvats, and 
secured them. They then feil drinking, and [were 
drawn off to] see the players to [the street of] 
Yu-le, the followers of the Lwan, the Kaou, the 
Ch‘in, and the Paou mixing themselves among 
them. [At this point], Tsze-we struck one of the 
leaves of the door with a mallet, when Kwei 
stabbed ‘T'sze-che from behind, and Wang Ho 


struck him with his spear. ‘The blow cut off- 


his left arm, but still he got hold [with the 
other] of a pillar of the temple, and shook it so 
that the rafters quivered. Then he hurled a 
stand and a vase, killed a man [with each of 
them], and died himself. [The conspirators] then 
killed K‘ing Shing (Héeh) aud Ma Ying. The 
duke was frightened, but Paou Kwoh said to 
him, “ We are all acting in your interest.” Ch‘in 
Seu-woo took the duke away, when he threw off 
his robes, and went to the inner palace. 

*K‘ing Fung, on his way back from Lae, was 
met by parties who told him of the rising. On 
Ting-hae he attacked the western gate unsuccess- 
fully, after which he turned to the northern, 
which he took, and entered, proceeding to attack 
the inner palace. Unsuccessful there, he with- 
drew, and arranged his forces in the Yoh [street]. 
There he challenged his enemies to battle, but 
they would not meet him. He then came to Looa 
fugitive, and presented a chariot to Ke Woo-tsze, 
so beautiful and polished that men could see 
themselves in it. When Chen Chwang-shuh 





saw it, he said, “When the carriage is highly 
polished, its owner is sure to come to distress. 
It was right he should come to exile.” Shuh-sun 
Muh-tsze gave Fung an entertainment, at which 
he scattered the sacrificial thank-offerinys about. 
Muh-tsze was displeased, and made the musicians 
sing for him the Maou ch‘e (a lust ode), but he 
did not perceive the meaning. 

‘By-and-by the people of Ts‘e sent to re- 
proach [Loo for sheltering him], on which he 
fled to Woo, where Kow-yu gave him [the city 
of} Choo-fang. There he collected the mem- 
bers of his clan and settled them, becoming 
richer than he had been before. T'sze-fuh Hwuy- 
pih said to Shuh-sun, ‘Heaven would seem to 
enrich bad men. K‘ing Fung is rich again.” 
Muh-tsze replied, * Riches may be called the 
reward of good men, and the ruin of bad men. 
Heaven will bring him to ruin. He will be 
destroyed utterly with all that are his.’ 

[Appended here, we have two narratives :— 

lst. ‘On Kwei-sze, the king [by] Heaven’s 
[grace] died. No word was yet sent of the 
event, and therefore no record was made of it. 
This was according to rule.’ See below on the 
last par. 

2d. ‘In the disorder occasioned by Ts‘uy- 
tsze, all duke [Chwang’s] sons had disappeared. 
Ts‘oo had gone to Loo; Shuh-sun Séuen to Yen, 
and Kéa to the hill of Kow-tow. Now that 
King Fung was driven into exile, they were all 
recalled, the furniture which they required 
sup: lied, and .their cities restored to them. 
The duke conferred P‘ei-téen on Gan-tsze, in 
whose circuit there were 60 towns; but he would 
not receive it. Tsze-we said to him, “* Riches 
are what men desire; how is it that you alone 
do not desire them?” He replied, “‘he towns 
of the K‘ing were enow to excite men’s desires, 
and hence he is now in exile. My cities are not 
enow to do that; but if 1 were to receive P‘ei- 
téen, they would be so, and the day of my exile 
would not be distant. Abroad, I should not 
have one town to preside over. My not receiv- 
ing P‘ei-téen is not because I hate riches, but 
because I am afraid of losing my riches. More- 
over, riches should be like pieces of cloth or silk, 
which are made up in lengths of a definite 
measurement, which cannot be altered. When 
the people have the means of sustentation 
abundant and conveniences of life, there must be 
the rectification of virtue (See the Shoo, II. ii. 7) 
to act as a limit or border to them. Let them 
not become abandoned and insvlent, and you 
have what may be called a protecting border to 
their advantages. If those go beyond that, ruin 
willensue. My not coveting to have more than 
I have is what is called the protecting limit.” 
The duke gave Pih-kwoh Tso 60 towns, and 
he received them. He gave [many] to ‘I'sze-ya, 
but he only accepted a few. He gave the same 
to Tsze-we, and he accepted them, but, after- 
wards returned some. The duke considered the 
conduct [of these two] a proof of their fidelity, 
and showed them favour. 


‘He liberated Loo-p‘oo P‘éeh and [banished 
him] to the northern borders. He sought for 
the body of Ts‘uy Ch‘oo, intending to take the 
head off, but could not find it. When Shuh-sun 
Muh-tsze heard of this he said, “They are sure 
to find it. King Woo had ten capable minis- 
ters; and did not ‘I's‘uy Ch‘oo have as many 
servants? Less than ten would not have been 
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enow to bury him.” By-and-by one of Ts‘uy’s 
servants said, ‘Give me his peih which took the 
two arms to hold it, and I will give up his 
cotfin.” Thus they found ithe body]. In the 
12th month, on Yih-hae, the 1st day of the 
muon. the people of ‘'s‘e removed duke Chwang 
from his grave, and put him in proper grave- 
clothes into a new coffin in the grand chamber, 
and in the [old] coffin they exposed Ts‘uy 
Ch‘oo’s body in the market place. The people 
could ail still recognize it, and said, “‘This is 
Ts‘uy-tsze."] 

Parr. 7,9. The Chuen says:—‘In consequence 
of the covenant of Sung, the duke, and the duke 
of Sung, the marquis of Chrin, the earl of Ching, 
and the baron of Heu, went to Ts‘oo. When 
the duke passed by [the capital of ] Ch‘ing, the 
earl was not in it, [but had already gone]. Pih- 
yéw, however, came out on a complimentary 
visit to the banks of the Hwang, and was not 
respectful. Muh-shuh said, “If Pih-yéw be 
not dealt with as an offender by Ch‘ing, he 
will do that State great injury. Respectfulness 
is an essential thing for the people. Ifa man 
cast it away, how shall he keep [the family] he 
has received from his ancestors? It the people 
of Ch‘ing do not punish him, they are sure to 
suffer through him. ‘The duckweed and pond- 
weed, gathered by the banks of shallows and 
marshes and about standing pools, placed in the 
ancestral temple, and superintended by the young 
and elegant ladies, [are accepted] because of the 
reverence [in the thing] (See the She, I. ii. ode 
IV.). When the duke had reached the Han, king 
K‘ang of Ts‘oo was dead, and he wished to re- 
turn. Shuh-chung Ch‘aou-pih said, “We are 
going for the sake of the State of Ts‘oo, and 
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not on account of one man.” Tsze-fuh IIwuy- 
pih said, ‘The superior man is solicitous about 
what is reinote; smaller men act from the im- 
pression of what is near. Who has leisure to 
attend to the future, without considering the 
[present] hunger and cold? Let us return for 
the present.” Shuh-sun Muh-tsze said, “Shuh- 
chung is to be entirely followed. Tsze-fuh’s 
opinion is that of one commencing his learning.” 
Yung Ching-pih [also] said, ““ He who considers 
the remote is the faithful counsellor.’ On this 
the duke went on. 

‘ Héang-seuh said, “ [Our journey was] on ac- 
count of the one man, and not on account of 
Ts‘oo. Who can think of Ts‘oo, and not think 
of the [present] hunger and cold? Let us re- 
turn for the present and rest our people. When 
they have settled the question of a new ruler, 
we can make the necessary preparations.” On 
this the duke of Sung returned.’ 

Par.8. The king really died on Kwei-sze, 
21 days before Kéah-yin;—acc. to the 1st nar- 
rativeafterp.6. Tso-she says:—‘ Anofficer from 
the court came to announce the king’s death. 
Being asked the day of it, he said it was Kéah- 
yin; and so it was recorded, to show the fault 
{of the late announcement] (?).’ 

If Kéah-yin was in the 12th month, Yih-we 
when the viscount of T's‘oo died, separated from 
Kéah-yin by 41 days could not be in it. This 


-is held to prove that there was an intercalary 


month at the end of this year, to which Yih-we 
belonged. 

[There is appended here:—‘ K‘euh Kéen of 
Ts‘oo died, and Chaou Wan-tsze wore mourn- 
ing for him according to the rule for those who 
had covenanted together ;—which was right.’] 


Twenty-ninth year. 
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In his twenty-ninth year, in spring, in the king's first 
month, the duke was in Ts‘oo. 

In ey in the fifth month, the duke arrived from 
Ts‘oo. 

On Kang-woo, K‘an, marquis of Wei, died. 

A gate-keeper murdered Yu-chae, viscount of Woo. 

Chung-sun Kéeh joined Séun Ying of Tsin, Kaou 
Che of Ts‘e, Hwa Ting of Sung, She-shuh E of Wei, 
Kung-sun Twan of Ch‘ing, and officers of Ts‘aou, 
Keu, T&ng, Séeh, and little Choo, in walling [the 
capital of] Ke. 

The marquis of Tsin sent Sze Yang to Loo on a friendly 
mission, 

The viscount of Ke came and made a covenant. 

The viscount of Woo sent Chah to Loo on a friendly 
mission. 

In autumn, in the ninth month, there was the burial 
of duke Héen of Wei. 

Kaou Che of Ts‘e fled from that State to north Yen. 

In winter, Chung-sun Kéeh went to Tsin. 


ma 
mA 
a 


Par. 1. Tso-she says this notice is intended | his return. All these things are hidden under 
to explain how the duke did not welcome in | the apparently innocent words of the text, in 
the new year by repairing to the shrines in the | which many have traced the stylus of the sage 
ancestral temple on the first day of it. But | himself The Chuen says:— The people of Ts‘oo 
there is probably more significance in it. Both | required the duke to bring grave-clothes with 
duke Séang and duke Ch‘ing had been absent | his own hand (for king K‘ang]. He was troubled 


from Loo at the 


time of the new year on / about it, but Muh-shuh said to him, “Have all 


visits to Tsin; but the classic contains no par. | about the coffin sprinkled, and then take the 
like this in reference to those years. ‘I'v be | grave-clothes there. ‘They will be but so much 
obliged to go to T's‘oo was an indignity to the | cloth or silk set forth [at court].” Accordingly 


marquis of Loo; w 


submit to peculiar 


hile there, he was obliged to 


Aiea 2 .. | @ sorcerer was employed, who first executed the 
indignities; and during his 


absence Ke Woo-tsze had encroached upon his | §Prinkling as a branch of a peach tree and 
authority in the government of the State. so | some reeds. The people of Ts‘oo did not pre- 
that he was even afraid to enter his capital on | vent him, but they afterwards regretted it.’ 
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[We have here two notices about the burials 
of the princes of Ts‘e and Ts‘oo:— 

1st. ‘In the 2d month, on Kwei-maou, the 
people of Ts‘e buried duke Chwang in the north- 
ern suburbs. 

2d. ‘In summer, in the 4th month, at the 
burial of king K‘ang of Ts‘oo, the duke, with 
the marquis of Ch'in, the earl of Ch‘ing, and 
the baron of Heu, all accompanied it to the 
outside of the western gate, and the great 
officers of the States went to the grave. Kéah- 
gaou (See at the end of the Ist year of duke 
Ch‘aou) then took the vacant seat, and king 
{Kung’s] son Wei became chief minister. Tsze- 
yu, the internuncius of Ching, said, “This 
may be called incongruous. [Wei] will take 
the [king’s] place, and flourish in his room. 
Beneath the pine and the cypress the grass does 
not flourish].’ 

Par. 2. The duke arrived from Ts‘oo, but it 
was with some hesitancy that he ventured to 
enter his own State again. 

The Chuen says:—‘“ When the duke on his 
return had got [to the barrier-wall of Ts‘oo], Ke- 
Woo-tsze had taken Péen, [and appropriated it 
to himself}. He sent, however, Kung-yay to 
[meet the duke, and] inquire after his welfare, 
sending a messenger after him, who overtook 
him, with a sealed letter [for the duke], in 
which it was said, “The officer in charge of 
Péen was intending to revolt. I led my follow- 
ers to punish him, and have got the place. I 
venture to inform you of it.” Kung-yay dis- 
charged his commission and withdrew; and 
when [the duke] came to his resting place, he 
Jearned that Ke Woo-tsze bad taken Péen. 
“He wished to get it,” said the duke, ‘and 
pretends that it was revolting. This makes me 
feel that I am treated very distantly.” He then 
asked Kung-vay whether it would be safe for 
him to enter [the State]. ‘The State,” replied 
Kung-yay, ‘1s Your lordship’s; who will dare 
to resist you?” On which the duke gave him 
the cap and robes [of a minister]. That officer 
firmly declined them, and only received them 
after he was hard pressed to do so. The duke 
wished not to enter the State, till Yung Ch‘ing- 
pih sang to him the Shih we (She, I. iii. ode 
XI), after which he took his way back to the 
capital. He arrived from Ts‘oo in the 5th 
month, and Kung-yay resigned the city which 
he held from Ke Woo-tsze, and never afterwards 
entered his house, saying that he would not be 
in the employment of such a deceiver of his ruler. 
Jf Ke-sun went to see him, he would speak of 
his business as in former days. If he did not 
go to see him, he never spoke of the affairs of 
the family. When he was ill, he assembled his 
servants, and said to them, ‘‘When I am dead, 
be sure and not put me in my coffin with my 
ministerial cap and robes. They were not a 
reward of virtue. And do not let the Ke bury 
me.” ” 

Par. 8. [The Chuen appends here:—‘ At the 
burial of king Ling, the highest ministers of 
Ch'ing being [otherwise] occupied, ‘’sze-chen 
proposed that Yin T'wan should go [to the 
capital]. Pih-yéw objected on the ground that 
Twan was too young; but ‘I'sze-chen said, “Is 
it not better that a young man ahould go than 
that no one at all should go? ‘The ode (She, 
IL. i. ode II. 2) says, 





‘The king’s business was not to be slackly 
performed; 
J had no leisure to kneel or to sit.’ 


East, west, south and north, who dares to dwell 
at ease? We steadily serve Tsin and ‘I's‘oo, in 
order to protect the royal House. The king’s 
business must not be undischarged, but there is 
no regular rule as to the person.” Accordingly, 
he sent Yin Twan to Chow.’] 

Par. 4. The Chuen says:—‘ The people of 
Woo, in an invasion of Yueh, took a prisoner, 
whom they made a door-keeper (/e., after cut- 
ting off his feet), and then appointed him to the 
charge of the [viscount’s|] boat. The viscount, 
Yu-chae, was inspecting the boat [on one occa- 
sion], when the door-keeper murdered him with 
a knife.” 


There is no doubt as to the meaning of 3 : 
but how the murder should be the act of a 
‘ door-keeper’ seems to need some explanation. 
Both Kung-yang and Kuh-léang say that the 
person in question was Fh A ‘mutilated,’ and 
Kuh-léang further says the mutilation consisted 
in his being a eunuch (=). But we need not 


suppose this. Persons mutilated in their feet 
were in those times often employed as gate- 
keepers; and officers were so punished, and then 
that occupation was given to them. This must be 


the meaning, I think, of the Wie in Tso- 
she, and we can understand how the man should 
revenge himself by the murder of the viscount. 

[We have here the following narrative :— 
‘'T'sze-chen of Ch‘ing died, and (his son], Tsze- 
p‘e, succeeded to his place. At this time the 
State was suffering from famine, and as the 
wheat crop was not yet ripe, the people were 
very badly off. ‘I'sze-p‘e then, [as if} by his 
father’s command, presented each family with a 
chung of millet, thereby winning the attachment 
ot the people; and in consequence of this the 
government of the State regularly continued in 
the hands of the Han family, its chiefs being 
the highest minister. 

‘When Tsze-han, minister of Works in Sung, 
heard what T’sze-p‘e had done, he said, ‘As we 
are neighbours to [the State where such] good 
[is done], our people will expect the same from 
us.” Sung was also suffering from famine, and 
he begged duke P‘ing to lend [to the people] 
out of his public stores of grain, and made the 
great officers all lend in the same way. He 
himself kept no record of what he lent, [saying 
that he did it] for the great officers who had 
none. ‘Ihe consequence was that none in Sung 
suffered from want. Shuh-héang heard of it 
and said, “Many families will perish before 
the Han of Chring, and the Yoh of Sung. They 
two are likely to have the chief sway in their 
States. The people will be attached to them. 
But in giving, and not considering it an act of 
virtue, the Yoh has the advantage. His descend- 
ants will rise and fall along with Sung.” ’] 


Par. 5. For {it AL 4§. Kung-yaug has 
tit AL TER ; and both he and Kuh-léang have 


Kh IN after i KN: The Chuen says:— 


‘The mother of duke Ping of Tsin was a 
daughter of the House of Ke, in consequence of 


Year XXIX. 


which he took the management of that State. 
In the Gth month, Che ‘Taou-tsze (Seun Ying) 
assembled the great officers of the States to 
fortify its capital. Mang Héaou-pih (Chung-sun 
Kéeh) was among them; and from Ch'‘ing Tsze- 
t'ae-shuh and Pih-shih (Kung-sun Twan) went. 
The former of these visited T‘ae-shuh Wan-tsze 
(T'ae-shuh of Wei), and spoke with him [about 
the undertaking}. “ Very great” said Wan-tsze, 
“ia this walling of K-e.” Tsze-t‘ae-shuh said, 
“ How is it that sin has no thought about the 
wants of the States that are connected with the 
house of Chow, and sets itself to protect this 
branch of Héa? We can well know from it how 
Tsin has abandoned all us Ke (States of the 


or Chow surname). But if it bandon them, 


who will remain attached to it? I have heard 
that to abandon one’s own, and seek to strangers, 
is a proof of estrangement from virtue. ‘The 
ode (She, II. iv. ode VIII. 12) says, 


‘They assemble their neighbours, 
And their kinsfolk are full of their praise.’ 


As Tsin does not play a neighbour’s part, who 
will praise it?” 

* Kaou T'sze-yung (Kaou Che) of Ts‘e and the 
niinister of Instruction of Sung (Hwa Ting), 
visited Che Pih (Séun Ying), when Joo Ts‘e was 
master of the ceremonies. When the guests were 
gone, the marshal How (Joo Ts‘e) said to Che 
Pih, “Neither of those gentlemen will escape an 
evilend. Tsze-yung is self-sufficient, and the 
minister of Instruction is extravagant. They 
are both men who will ruin their families.” Che 
Pih said, “ [As between them], how will it be?” 
The reply was, “ Self-sufficiency brings its fate 
on more rapidly, Extravagance comes to ruin 
along with une exhaustion of] its means; but 
other men deal ruin to self-sufficiency. In this 
case it will [soon] come.”’ 

It was certainly ill-advised in the marquis of 
Tsin to call out the States to an undertaking 
like the walling of Ke. The partiality displayed 
in it did much to shake the supremacy which 
Tain had maintained so long. Loo, and other 
States probably as well, were made to restore 
to Ke lands which they had taken from it. 

Par. 6. The Chuen says:—‘ The visit of Fan 
Héen-tsze (Sze Yang) was in acknowledgment 
of the walling of Ke ‘lhe duke entertained 
him, when Chen Chwang-pih held the silks 
[presented to him], and three pairs of archers 
displayed their skill. The duke’s own officers, 
however, were not sufficient to supply that 
number, and it was necessary to get some from 
one of the clans. ‘That supplied Chen Héa and 
Chen Yuh-foo, who formed one pair. Of the 
duke’s officers, Kung-wvo Shaou-pih-chung and 
Yen Chwang-shuh formed a pair. and the other 
consisted of ‘Tsing Koo-foo and Tang Shuh.’ 

Par. 7. ‘The marquis sent the marshal Joo 
Shuh-how to Loo to manage the matter about 
the lands of Ke, when we did not restore all 
[that we had taken]. Taou, the marquis’s mo- 
ther, was indignant, and said that Ts‘e (Shuh- 
how) had taken bribes, and that if their former 
rulers could know it, they would not approve 
of his doing so. ‘The marquis told this to 
Shuh-how, who replied, “The princes of Yu, 
Kwoh, Tséaou, Hwah, Hoh, Yang, Han, and 
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owing to [its absorption of] them, If it had 
not encroached on the small States, where 
should it have found territory to take? Since 
the times of Woo and Héen, we have annexed 
many of them; and who can call us to account 
for the encroachments? Ke is.a remnant of 
[the House of} Héa, and has assimilated to the 
wild tribes of the east. ve princes of ] Loo are 
the descendants of the duke of Chow, and are 
in most friendly relations with Tsin; if we 
should confer all Ke on Loo, we should not be 
doing anything strange, so that there is nothing 
to make to do about [in the present matter]. 
In its relations with Tsin, Loo contributes its 
dues without fail; its valuable curiosities are 
always arriving; its princes, ministers, and 
great officers come, one after another, to our 
court. Our historiographers do not cease re- 
cording ; our treasury is not left empty a month, 
Let such a state of things alone. Why shonid 
we make Loo thin in order to fatten Ke? If, 
moreover, our former rulers could know of the 
case, would they not be angry with the lady, 
rather than find occasion to reprove me?” 

‘Duke Wan of Ke [now] came to Loo, and 
made a covenant (With reference to the restored 
lands). The text calls him viscount, in con- 
tempt for him (?).’ 

Par. 8. The Chah introduced here appears in 
an honourable way in the narrative appended 
to xiv. 1. The difficulties connected with his 
present mission will be touched on after the long 
narrative in the Chuen:—* The Kung-tsze Chah 
of Woo, having come to Loo on a complimentary 
mission, visited Shuh-sun Muh-tsze, and was 
pleased with him. He said to him, however, 
* You will not, I am afraid, die a natural death! 
You love good men, and yet are not able to 
select such [for office]. I have heard that it is the 
object of a superior man, high in office, to select 
{good men]. You are a minister of Loo, and a 
scion of its House. You are entrusted with a 
great part of its government, and yet you are 
not careful in the men you raise to office ;—-how 
will you bear the consequences? Calamity is 
sure to come upon you.” He then begged that 
he might hear the music of Chow; and [the 
duke] made the musicians sing to him the [odes of 
the] Chow Nan and the Shaou Nan (She, I. i, ii.) 
[with all the accompaniments]. ‘“ Admirable!” 
he said; ‘here was the beginning and founda- 
tion [of king Wan’s transforming influence], 
yet still it was not complete. Notwithstanding, 
there is [the expression of ] earnest endeavour, 
without any resentment.” 

‘They sang to him the [odes of] P‘ei, Yung, 
and Wei (She, I. iii. iv. v.) “ Admirable!” he 
said. ‘How deep [was the influence]! Here 
are those who sorrow, and yet are not distress- 
ed.” I hear [and I know]}:—it was the virtue 
of K‘ang-shuh and duke Woo, which made these 
odes what they are,—the odes of Wei.” 

‘They sang to him the [odes of ] Wang (She, 
I. vi.) “ Admirable!” he said. “ Here is thought 
without fear, as befitted Chow after its removal 
to the east!” 

‘They sang to him the [odes of] Ch‘ing (I. 
vii.). He said, ““Admirable! But the minutia 
in them are excessive, and the people could not 
endure them. Itis this which will make Ch‘ing 
the first to perish.” 

‘They sang to him the [odes of ] Ts‘e (I. viii.). 
He said, ‘“‘Admirable! How loudly sound 
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these odes of a great State! It was T‘ae-kung 
who made such an object of distinction by the 
east sea. The destinies of this State are not to 
be measured.” 

‘They sang to him the [odes of | Pin (1. xv.). 
He said, “‘ Admirable! [Their sound] is grand. 
They are expressive of enjoyment without 
license,—as befitted the duke of Chow in the 
east !” 

‘They sang to him the [odes of] Ts‘in (I. xi.). 
He said, “ Here are what we cali the sounds of 
the cultivated States! Ts‘in was able to be- 
come one of these, and so is great, very great. 
Was it not because it occupies the old seat of 
Chow ?” 

‘They sang to him the [odes of] Wei (I. ix.). 
He said, “ Admirable! What harmony! There 
is grandeur and delicacy, like a dangerous defile 
yet easily traversed! ‘I'o this let there be added 
the aids of virtue, and [Wei] should produce 
intelligent lords.” 

‘They sang to him the [odes of ] T‘ang (I. x.). 
He said, “ How expressive of thought and deep 
[anxiety]! Did not T‘ang possess the people 
that came down from [the rule of the prince of] 
T‘aou and Tang? But for that how should 
there have been here an anxiety so far-reach- 
ing? But for the remaining influence of his 
excellent virtue, who could have produced any- 
thing like this?” 

‘They sang to him the [odes of ] Ch‘in (1. xii.). 
He said, “A State without [proper] lords!— 
how can it continue long?” On [the music of] 
Kwei and Ts‘aou (I. xiii. xiv.), he made no re- 
marks, 

‘They sang to him the [odes of the] Séaou Ya, 
(She, II.). He said, “ Admirable! Here is 
thoughtfulness, but no disaffection; resentful 
feeling, but not the expression of it. Is there 
not indicated some decay in the virtue of Chow? 
But still there were the people that had come 
down from the early kings.” 

‘They sang to him the [odes of the] Ta Ya 
(She, IIT.). He said, “ How wide! How har- 
monious and pleasant! Amid all the winding 
fet the notes], the movement is straight-onward. 

s there not here the virtue of king Wan?” 

‘They sang to him the Sacrificial Odes (She, 
IV.). He said, “This is perfect! Here are 
straight-forwardness without rudeness; wind- 
ing but no bending; nearness without pressure; 
distance without estrangement; changes with- 
out license; repetitions without satiety; discon- 
solateness without deep sorrow; joy without 
wild indulgence; the use of resources without 
their ever failing; wide [virtue] without dis- 
play; beneficence without waste; appropriation 
without covetousness; conservation without ob- 
struction; and constant exercise without any 
dissipation. The five notes are harmonious; the 
[airs of the] eight winds are equally blended; 
the parts (of the different instruments] are 
defined; all is maintained in an orderly manner; 
the complete virtue [of Chow and Shang and of 
Loo] appears united here.” 

‘When he saw the dancers with the ivory 
pipes, and those with the southern flageolets, he 
said, ‘“Admirable! And still we must regret 
[that Wan’s sway was not universal ].” 

‘When he saw the dancers of the Ta-woo (the 
dance of king Woo), he said, ‘* Admirable! 
Chow was now complete! Here is the witness 
of it!” 





‘When he saw the dancers of the Shaon-hoo 
(The dance of ‘ang of Yin), he said, “The 
magnanimity of the sage! and still there was 
something to be ashamed of [in ‘Ttang];—his 
position was hard [even] for a sage.” 

‘When he saw the dancers of the ‘Ta-héa (the 
music of Yu), he said, “Admirable! Zealous 
labour without any assumption of merit!—who 
but Yu could have accomplished this?” 


“When he saw the dancers of the Shaou-séaou 
(the music of Shun), he said, ‘“ Virtue was here 
complete. ‘This is great. It is like the univer- 
sal overshadowing of heaven, and the universal 
sustaining of the earth. The most complete 
virtue could add nothing to this. Let the 
exhibition stop. If there be any other music, I 
shall not presume to ask to hear it.” 


‘Chah had come out to pay complimentary 
visits, to introduce the new ruler of Woo to the 
other princes; so he now went on to Ts‘e, where 
he was pleased with Gan P‘ing-chung, and said 
to him, “ Quickly return [to the State] your 
towns and your share in the government. If 
you are without towns and charge, you will 
escape the troubles (that are coming]. The 
government of ‘T’s‘e will come into the hands of 
the right person; but until that happens, its 
troubles will not cease.” Gan-tsze on this re- 
signed his share in the government and his towns 
through Ch‘in Hwan-tsze; and in this way he 
escaped the troubles of Lwan and Kaou. 


‘(From Ts‘e] Chah went on to Ch‘ing, where 
he visited T'sze-ch‘an, as if they had been old 
acquaintances, presenting him with a sash of the 
plain, white silk [of Woo], and receiving from 
him a robe of the grass-cloth [of Ch-ing]. He 
said to ‘T'sze-ch‘an, “ The [acting] chief minister 
of Ch‘ing is extravagant, and troubles will [soon] 
arise. The government is sure to fall to you, 
and you must be careful to observe the rules of 
propriety in the conduct of it. If you are not so, 
the State will go to ruin.” 


‘He went on to Wei, where he was pleased 
with Keu Yuen, Sze Kow, Sze T's‘éw, the Kung- 
tsze King, Kung-shuh Fah, and the Kung-tsze 
Chaou, and said, “There are many superior men 
in Wei, and it will not yet have any sorrows.” 


‘From Wei he went to Tsin, and [on the way] 
was going to pass the night in ‘T's‘eih. Hearing 
the sound of bells in it, however, he said, « This 
is strange! I have heard that he who strives, 
and does so not virtuously, is sure to be executed. 
It is because he offended against his ruler that 
he is here. If to live in apprehension were not 
enough for him, why should he go on to have 
music? He lives here like a swallow which has 
built its nest in a tent. When his ruler is still 
in his coffin in the ancestral temple, is it a time 
to have music?” With this he left the place; 
but when [Sun] W4an-tsze heard his words, he 
never afterwards listened to a lute all his life. 


‘Arrived at Tsin, he was pleased with Chaou 
Win-tsze, Han Seuen-tsze, and Wei Héen-tsze, 
and said, “ The [rule of the] State of ‘T'sin will 
be concentrated in the families of these three.” 
He was pleased [also] with Shuh-héang; and 
when he was going away, he said to him, “ You 
must do your best... Your ruler is extravagant, 
and there are many [deemed to be] good men 
[about the court]. The great officers are wealthy, 
aud the government will come into their families. 
You love what is straightforward, and will take 
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thought how to escape yourself from calamities 
[that are coming].”’ 

There is considerable difficulty in connexion 
with this mission of Ke-chah. Acc. to Tso-she, 
it was to open communications between the 
new ruler of Woo and the other princes. But 
the former ruler of Woo was murdered only in 
the 4th month; and that same month, Chah 
must have been‘despatched ;—a thing irrecon- 
cileable with the proprieties of China. Too Yu 
Rupposes that he was sent away by Yu-chae be- 
fore his murder, and went on his mission, with- 
out hearing of it. But as the news of that event 
soon reached Léo, it could not but also reach 
him. This is one of thuse questions which can- 
not be satisfactorily sulved, and which there is 
therefore little use in discussing. 

In his history of Woo, (Historical Records, 
Bk. XXXI.) Sze-ma Ts‘éen gives Yu-chae 17 
years of rule, and a natural death, so that the 
Ch‘un Ts‘éw and his Work here contradict each 
other. 

Par.10. This is the first appearance of North 
Yen inthe classic. It wasa Ke State, held by the 
descendants of Shih, the duke of Shaou tamous 
in the Shoo, as earls, or, acc. to Sze-ma Ts‘éen, 


marquises. Its capital was in Ke (Fp in the 


pres. dis. of Ta-hing, one of the districts in which 
Peking is. There is still a Ke-chow in the dep. 
of Shun-t-éen. 

The Chuen says.—‘In autumn, in the 9th 
month, Kung-sun Ch‘ae and Kung-sun Tsaou of 
Ts‘e drove the great officer Kaou Che to north 
Yen. He went from the capital on Yih-we. 
The words of the text, that he left the State 
and fied, are condemnatory of him (?). He was 
fond of assuming the merit of anything that 
was done. and acting on his own authority ; and 
hence trouble came upon him.’ 

Par. 11. This visit was, acc. to Tso-she, in 
return for that to Loo of Fan Shuh (Sze Yang) 
in the summer. 

[We have here two narratives: — 

Ist. ‘In consequence of the troubles about 
Kaou Che, [his son] Kaou Shoo held [the city 
of ] Loo in revolt. In the 10th month, on Kang- 


yin, Leu-k‘éw Ying led a force, and invested 
Loo, when Shoo said that he would surrender 
it, if they agreed that the Kaou family should 
continue to have its representative. The peo- 
ple then appointed to that position Yen the 
great-grandson of King-chung (lhe Kaou He in 
the Chuen in III. ix. 6), out of their’ esteem for 
King-chung. In the 11th month, on Yih-maou, 
Kaou Shoo surrendered Loo, and fied to ‘Tsin, 
where they walled Méen, and placed him in it.’ 

2d. ‘ Pih-yéw of Ch‘ing wished to send Kung- 
sun Hih on a mission to T's‘oo, but he declined 
to go, saying, ‘T's‘ooand Ch‘ingare now offended 
with each other ;—to send me there is to kill me.” 
Pih-yéw urged that such missions were heredi- 
tary in his family ; but he replied, “ When it is 
possible, we go; when there are difficulties, we 
do not ;—what hereditary duty is there in the 
case?” Pih-yéw wanted to force him to go, 
which enraged him —Tsze-seih—so that he ar- 
ranged to attack the family of Pih-yéw; but 
the great officers reconciled them. In the 12th 
month, on Ke-sze, the great officers made a 
covenant with the Pih-yéw, when Pe Chin said, 
‘How long will this covenant be adhered to? 
The ode (She, II. v. ode 1V. 3) says, 


‘The superior is continually making cove- 
nants, 
And the disorder is thereby increased.’ 


The present is the way to prolong disorder; 
our misery will not yet cease. It will take 3 
years before we are relieved from ‘it.” Jen- 
ming said, “'To whom will the govt. go?” and 
Chin replied, “It is the rule of Heaven that 
good men should take the place of bad. To whom 
should it go but to Tsze-ch‘an? His elevation 
will not be out of order, but what is due to his 
position. His elevation as a good man will be 
approved by all. Heaven is destroying Pih-yéw, 
and has taken away his reason. When ‘I'sze-se 
is dead, Tsze-ch‘an cannot escape being chief 
minister. Heaven has long been afflicting Chiing, 
and will make 'I'sze-ch‘an give it rest. Through 
him the State may still be settled; if it be not 
so, it will go to ruin.” ’} 
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first month, the viscount of Ts‘oo0 sent Wei Pe to Loo 
on a mission of friendly inquiries. 

2 In summer, in the fourth mouth, Pan, heir-son of Ts‘ae, 
murdered his ruler Koo. 

In the fifth month, on Kéah-woo, there was a fire in 

[the palace of] Sung, [in which] the eldest. daughter 
[of our duke Ch‘ing], [who had been married to duke 
Kung] of Sung, died. 

4 The king [by] Heaven’s [grace] put to death his younger 


brother, Ning-foo. 


5 The king’s son Héa fled to Tsin. 

6 In autumn, in the seventh month, Shuh Kung went to 
the burial of Kung Ke of Sung. 

7 Léang Séaou of Ch‘ing fled from that State to Heu. 
From Heu he entered [again] into [the capital of] 
Ch‘ing, when the people of Ch‘ing put him to death. 

8 In winter, in the tenth month, there was the burial. of 
duke King of Ts‘ae. 

9 Officers of Tsin, Ts‘e, Sung, Wei, Ch‘ing, Ts‘aou, Keu, 
Choo, Ting, Séeh, Ke, and Little Choo, had a meeting 
at Shen-yuen, in consequence of the calamity of fire in 


Sung. 
Par.1. For BE Kung-yang has ize This 


visit from Ts‘oo was to open communications 
between the court uf Loo, and the new ruler of 
Ts‘oo, whose accession is mentioned in the Chuen 
in the last par. of the 28th year. The Chuen 
here says:—‘Muh-shuh asked the envoy how 
king [Kung’s] son was going on in his govern- 
ment, and was answered, “We little men eat, 
and receive instructions as to the business to be 
done by us, always apprehensive lest we do not 
fulfil our duties aright, and do not escape being 
charged with some transgression;. how can we 
have anything to do with taking knowledge of 
the government?” Muh-shuh pressed for a 
more definite reply, but did not obtain it, on 


which he said to the great officers,, “The chief 
minister of ‘I's‘oo is going to make a coup @état, 
and ‘T'sze-tang (Wei P‘e) will take a part in it. 
He is aiding him, and conceals the matter.” 
[There are appended here three narratives :— 
Ist. ‘'I'sze-ch-an attended the earl of Ch‘ing 
on a visit to T'sin, when Shuh-héang asked him 
how [it was going to go] with the government 
of Ch‘ing. He replied, “ Whether I can see it, 
or cannot see it, the thing will be determined 
this year. Sze(The Kung-sun Hih, Tsze-seih ;— 
see the Chuen at the end of the last year) and 
Léang (Pih-yéw) were quarrelling, and I do not 
know the issue. If the issue were come, and I 
see it, then [what you ask about] may be 
known.” Shuh-héang said, “Have they not 
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been reconciled?” ‘“ Pih-yéw,” answered Tsze 
Ch‘an, “is extravagant and self-willed; and 
T'sze-scih likes to be above others. The one of 
them cannot be below the other. Although 
they were reconciled, they are still gathering 
evil against one another; and it will come to a 
head at no [distant] day.”’ 

2d. ‘In the 2d month, on Kwei-we, the 
| dowager-] marchioness Taou of Tsin entertained 
all the men who had been engaged in the wall- 
ing of Ke. Belonging to the district of Kéang 
was a childless old man who went and took his 
place at the feast. Some who were present 
doubted about his age, and wou!d have him tell 
it. He said, “A small man like me does not 
know how to Keep a record of the years. Since 
the year of my birth, which began on a Kéah- 
tsze, the Ist day of the moon (The Héa year, not 
the Chow), there have been 445 Kéah-tsze, and 
to-day is the 20th day of the cycle now running 
(20 days=} of 60).” The officers [of the feast] 
ran to the court to ask [the year of his birth]. 
The music-master Kwang said, “It was the 
year when Shuh-chung Hwuy-pih of Loo had a 
meeting with Kéoh Ching-tsze in Shing-k*wang 
(See VI. xi. 2). In that year, the Teih invaded 
Loo, and Shuh-sun Chwang-shuh defeated them 
at Héen, taking their giants K'éaou-joo, Hwuy, 
and P‘aou, after whom he named his sons. It 
is 73 years ago.” ‘The historiographer Chaou 


said, “The character hae (YW, anciently, in the 


seal character }) is composed of fwo at the 
head and sizes in the body of it. If you take 
the two and place it alongside the sixes of the 
body cf p you get the number of the man’s 
days.” Wan-pih said, “Then they are 
26,660.” 

‘Chaou-ming asked the commandant of the- 
district, and found that it belonged to his own 
jurisdiction, on which he called the [old] man, 
and apologized for the error [that had been 
committed].. “In. my want of ability,” said he, 
“and decupied with [all] the great business of 
our ruler, through the many subjects of anxiety 
in connection with the State of T'sin, I have not 
been able to employ you, [as you ought to be 
employed], but have made you be occtipied 
with earth and plaster too long. It was my 
fault, and I apologize for my want of ability.” 
He then made the man an officer, and wanted 
him to assist in the government. ‘The man 
declined this on the ground of his-age, when he 
gave him some lands, and made him keeper of 
the marquis’s wardrobe. He also made him one 
of the [land-] masters for the district of Kéang, 
and degraded the commissary [who had em- 
ployed him]. 

* At this time the commissioner of Loo (Chung- 
sun Kéeh) was in ‘T'sin, and he told this cireum- 
stance to the other great officers on his return. 
Ke Woo-tsze observed, “Tsin is not to be 
slighted. With Chaou-mang as [the chief of 
its] great officers, and Pih-héa (Sze Wan-pih) 
as his assistant; with the historiographer 
Chaou, and the music-master Kwang, to refer to; 
and with Shuh-héang and Joo Ts‘e, as tutor 
and guardian to its ruler, there are many supe- 
rior men in its court. It is not to be slighted. 
Our proper course is to exert ourselves to serve 
it.”’ 


3d. ‘In summer, in the 4th month, on Ke-hae, 
the earl of Ch‘ing made a covenant with his 
great officers. The superior man can know 
from this that the troubles of Ch‘ing were not 
yet at an end’). 

Par. 2. See the remarks of T'sze-ch‘an in the 
Narrative appended to xxviii. £. he Chuen 
here says:—‘The marquis King of Ts‘ae had 
taken a wife for his el:lest son from 'Ts‘oo, and 
debauched her. The son [now] murdered the 


marquis.’ Fy is also found FE. 


Par. 3. The Chuen says:—‘ Some one called 
out in the grand temple of Sung. “Ah! ah! 
come out, come out.” A bird [alsu] sang at the 
altar of Poh, as if it were saying, “Ah! Ah!” 
On Kéah-woo there occurred a great fire in 
Sung, when duke [Ch‘ing’s] eldest daughter 
who had been married to the ruler of Sung, 
died;—through her waiting for the instructress 
of the harem. The superior man may say that 
Kung Ke acted like a young lady, and not like 
a woman of years. A girl should wait for the 
instructress [in such a case]; a wife might act 
as was right in the case.’ 

The lady of Loo who died in this fire was the 
same whose marriage occurred in the 9th year 
of duke Ching, so that she must new have been 
not less than 60, and might very well have made 
her escape from the flames without being ex- 
posed to the charge of immodesty. ‘I'sv-she’s 
remark on the case may well excite a smile. A 
superior woman might dispense with the help of 
the duenna in a case of fire. The critics are 
wroth with I'so-she for the modified reflection 
which he makes on the lady, who covered her- 


self, they say, with imperishable glory ( JE uy 


BaD PED. 
Par.4. For tk KF Kung-yang has ae F 7 


The Chuen says:—‘ Before this, after king 
(Kéen’s] son Chen Ke’s death. his son Kwoh was 
going to have an audience of [his brother] king 
[Ling] and sighed. K‘éen-k‘e, son of the duke 
of Shen, who was the kiny’s charioteer, was 
passing through the court, and heard the sigh, 
with the words, “ Ah! this shall be mine;” so 
he went in, and reported the thing to the king, 
saying, “You must put him to death. He 
shows no sorrow [for his father’s death}, and 
has great ambitions. His looks are fierce, and 
he lifts his feet high,—his thoughts elsewhere. 
Tf you do not kill him, he will do hurt.” The 
king replied, “ He is a boy; what does his know- 
ledge extend to?” 

‘When king Ling died, Chen Kwoh wished 
to raise his brother Ning-foo to the throne, that 
prince knowing nothing of it; and on Mow- 
tsze he laid siege to Wei, and drove out Ch‘ing 
K‘éen, who fled to Piifig-che. In the 5th month, 
Yin Yen-to, Léw E, Shen Méch, Kan Kwo, and 
Kung Ch‘ing, put Ning-foo to death. Kwoh, 
Héa, and Léaou fied to Tsin. ‘The text says that 
“The king put his younger brother to death,” 
thereby condenming the king.’ (!) 

Par. 5. This Héa must have been another 
son of king Ling, and a brother of Ning-foo, 
His flight is mentioned in the preceding narra- 


tive. We have here simply RP, ‘fled,’ and not 
I » ‘went out aud fled,’ because all the 
kingdom was Chow. 
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[We have here the following narrative :—‘ In 
the 6th month, Tsze-ch‘an of Ch‘ing went to 


Ch‘in to superintend the business of a covenant. 
When ke reported the execution of his commis- 
sion, he said to the great officers, “Ch‘in is a 


doomed State, with which we should have no- 


thing to do. ve government] is collecting rice 
repairing the walls of its capital 
and suburbs, relying on these two things, without 


and millet, an 


doing anything for the comfort of the people. 
The ruler is too weak to stand to anything; his 


brothers and cousins are extravagant ; his eldest 
son is mean~ the great officers are proud ; the 
governmen’ 3 in the hands of many families :— 
in this con: cion, and so near to the great State 


{of Ts‘oo}] -an it avoid perishing? It will per- 
ish within ten years.” ”} 


' Par. 6. Kuh-léang omits the before Je: 
Shuh Kung was a son of Shuh Laou, mentioned 
xiv. 1, e¢ al, The lady has the name of Kung, 


being so called from the posthumous title of her 


husband. ‘The sad death which had overtaken 
her, and what was considered her heroic conduct 
in it, made Loo pay her this extraordinary 
honour. 

Par.7. The Chuen says :—‘ Pih-yéw of Ch‘ing, 
in his fondness for drinking, made a chamber 
under ground, where he would drink all night, 
with bells beating around him. [Ononeoccasion], 
when parties came to wait on him in the mooning, 
[his debauch] was not over; and when they asked 
where he was, the servants told them that he 
was in the valley, on which they all retired, and 
went their different ways. After this he repaired 
to the fearl’s}. court, and again insisted that 
Teze-seih should go to Ts‘oo (See the 2d narrative 
at the end of last year). Then on his return 
home, he fell to drinking. 

‘On Kang-tsze, Tsze-seih, with the men-at- 
arms of the Sze family, attacked and burned his 
house, when he fled (was carried off by his ser- 
vants) to Yung-léang, only becoming aware of 
what had happened, when he awoke. He then 
fied to Heu. 

‘The great officers collected to take counsel 
[as to what should be done]. ‘Taze-p‘e said, 
“We read in the Book of Chung-hwuy (Shoo, 
IV. ii. 7), ‘Take what they have from the dis- 
erderly, and deal summarily with those who are 
going toruin. Overthrow the perishing, and 
strengthen what is being preserved ;’—this will 
be profitable for the State. ‘The founders of 
the Han, Sze, and Fung families were the sons 
of one mother. Pih-yéw [belongs to a different 
mother, and] is so excessively extravagant that 
he could not escape [his fate].” People said 
that Tsze-ch‘an would take the part of the right 
and help the strong. T'sze-ch‘an, however, said, 
“ How should I be made a partizan? It is hard 
to know who should die for the miseries and 
troubles of the State. Suppose I took my stand 
with these, the strong and upright, would trou- 
bles not arise? I must be allowed to occupy 
my proper place.” 

‘On Sin-ch‘ow, Tsze-ch‘an shrouded those 
belonging to Pih-yéw’s household who had died, 
and placed them in their coffins for burial; and 
then, without having taken part in the counsels 

of the other officers], proceeded to leave. Yin 
wan and ‘I'sze-P‘e followed him, to stop him, 
but [the majority] said, “Why should you detain 
a man who will not act along with us?” ‘Tsze- 


p‘e replied, “He has behaved properly to the 
dead; how much more will he do su to the 
living!” With this he went himself and in- 
duced him to remain.” 

‘On Jin-yin, Tsze-ch‘an entered the capital, 
and, on Kwei-maou, ‘I'sze-shih (Yin T'wan); and 
both accepted a covenant with Tsze-seih. On 
Yih-sze, the earl and the great officers made a 
covenant in the grand temple, and they bound 
[also] the people of the State, outside the gate Sze- 
che-léang. When Pih-yéw heard that they had 
made a covenant in Ch‘ing with reference to him- 


self, he was enraged; and when he heard that 


Tsze-p‘e’s men-at-arms had not been present at 
the attack on him, he was glad, and said, “ Tsze- 
p‘e is for me.” On Kwei-ch‘ow, early in the 
morning, he entered the city by the drain at the 
Moo gate; by means of Kéch, the master of the 
horse, procured arms from the repository of 
Séung ; and proceded to attack the old north gate. 
Sze ‘Tae led the people to attack him; and both 
parties called out for Tsze-ch‘an. “You are 
both,” said Tsze-ch‘an, “ my brethren, and since 
things have come to this pass, I will follow him 
whom Heaven favours.” Pih-yéw then died in 
the Sheep-market. ‘I'sze-ch‘an covered him with 
8 shroud, pillowed his body on his thigh, and 
wept over it. He then had it dressed and put 
into a coffin, which was deposited in the house 
of an officer of Pih-yéw, who lived near to the 
market, burying it afterwards in ‘Tow-shing. 

_*The head of the Sze family wanted to attack 
Tsze-ch‘an, but Tsze-p‘e was angry with him, 
and said, “ Propriety is-the bulwark of a State. 
No misfortune could be greater than to kill the 
observer of it.” On thia the other desisted from 
his purpose, 

‘ At this time Yéw Keih, who had been on a 
mission to Tsin, was returning; but when he 
heard of the troubles, he did not enter the capi- 
tal. Entrusting to his assistant-commissioner 
the report of his mission, in the 8th month, on 
Kéah-tsze, he fled to Tsin. Sze Tae pursued 
him as far as Swan-tsaou, and there Keih made 
@ covenant with him,—-T’sze-shang,—dropping 
two batons of jade into the Ho, in attestation 
of his sincerity. He then sent Kung-sun Heih 
into the city to make a covenant with the great 
officers, after which, on Ke-sze, he returned him- 
self, and took his former position. 

‘The text simply says that “The people of 
Ch‘ing put to death Léang Séaou,” not designa- 
ting him a great officer of the State, because he 
entered it from abroad. 

‘After the death of Tsze-kéaou (Kung-sun 
Ch‘ae; in the 19th year) when he was about to 
be buried, Kung-sun Hwuy and Pe ‘I'saou came 
together early in the morning to be present. 
As they passed the gate of Pih-yéw’s house, 
there were some weeds growing on the top of it ; 
and Tsze-yu (Kung-sun Hwuy) said, “ Are 
those weeds still there?” At this time the year- 
star was in Héang-low ; and when that reached 
the meridian, it was morning. P‘e Tsaou pointed 
to that constellation, and said, “The year-star 
may still complete a revolution, but it will not 
arrive at this point where it now is. When 
Pih-yéw died, the year-star was in the mouth of 
Tseu-tsze; and the year after, it again reached 
Héang-low. . 

‘Puh Chen had followed Pih-yéw, and died 
along with him. Yu Kéeh left the State and fled 
to Tain, where he became commandant of Jin. 
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At the meeting of Ke-taih. Yoh Ch‘ing of Ch‘ing 
had fled to ‘Ts‘oo, and thence gone to Tsin. Yu 
Kéeh sought his help, and they were friendly. 
He served Chaou Wan-tsze, and spoke with him 
about invading Ch‘ing; but that could not be 
done, in consequence of the covenant of Sung. 
Tsze-p‘e made Kung-sun Ts‘vo inaster of the 
horse.’ é 

Par.8. [The Chuen appends here:—‘The 
Kung-tsze Wei of T's‘oo put to death the grand- 
marshal Wei Yen, and took to himself all his 
property. Shin Woo-yu said, “ The king’s son 
(Wei) is sure not to escape an evil death. Good 
men are the reliance of the State. As chief 
minister of the State, he ought to promote and 
support the good, but he oppresses them,—to 
the calamity of the State. ‘The marshal more- 
over stands in as close proximity to the chief 
minister as his own side, and is the four Limbs 
of the king. [Thus the king’s son] has des- 
troyed the reliance of the people, removed his 
own side, and injured the king’s limbs:—there 
could be nothing worse or more inauspicious 
than this. How is it possible he should escape 
an evil death ?”’ 

Par. 9. The Chuen says:—‘In consequence 
of the fire in Sung, the great officers of the 
States assembled to consult about making con- 
tributions for the benefit of that State. In 
winter, Shuh-sun P‘aou joined Chaou Woo of 
Tsin, Kung-sun Ch‘ae of ‘T's‘e, Héany Seuh of 
Sung, Pih-kung ‘Ia of Wei, Han Hoo of Ch‘ing, 
and a great officer of Little Choo, in a meeting 
at Shen-yuen; but the issue was that no con- 
tributions were made to Sung. On this account 
the names of the parties who met are not given. 

‘The superior man will say that good faith is 
a thing about which men shonld be most care- 
ful. The ministers who met at Shen-yuen are 
not recorded because they did not keep good 
faith, and their rank and names were all thrown 
on one side ;—such is the declaration of the evil 
of the want of faith. The ode (She, III. i. ode 
I. 1) says, 


“ King Wan ascends and descends 
In the presence of God.” 


There is the declaration of [the value of] good 
faith. Another ode (One of those which are 
lost) says, 


“Be wisely careful as to your conduct ; 
Let nothing be done iu hypocrisy.” 


That is spoken of the want of good faith. The 
words of the text that such and such men met 
at Shen-yuen, and that it was on account of the 
calamity of Sung, is condemnatory of them 
[all]. ‘The great officer of Loo is not mention- 
ed,—to conceal [the shame of that State] (?). 
[There is here a narrative about ‘I'sze-ch‘an 
in the government of Ch‘ing ;—‘ Tsze-p‘e of 
Ch‘ing wished to resign the government of that 
State to Tsze-ch‘an, who declined it, saying, 
“The State is small, and is near to [a great 
one]; the clans are great, and many [members 
of them] are favourites [with our ruler]. The 
government cannot be efficiently conducted.” 
Tsze-p‘e replied, “I will lead them all to listen 
{to your orders], and who will dare to come 
into collision with you? With your ability 
presiding over its administration, the State will 
not be small. Though it be small, you can with 
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it serve the great State, and the State will 
enjoy ease.” On this T’sze-ch‘an undertook the 
government. Wishing to employ the services 
of Pih-shih (Kung-sun LIwan), he conferred on 
him a grant of towns. ‘'sze-t‘ae-shuh said, 
“The State is the State of us all; why do you 
make such a grant to him. alone?” Tsze-ch‘an 
replied, “It is hard for a man not to desire such 
things ; and when a man gets what he desires, 
he is excited to attend to his business, and la- 
bours to compass its success. I cannot compass 
that; it must be done by him. And why should 
you grudge the towns? Where will they go?” 
‘But what will the neighbouring States think?” 
urged Tsze-t‘ne-shuh. “When we do not 
Oppose one another,” was the reply, ‘ but act in 
harmony, what will they have to blame? It 
is said in one of our own Buoks, ‘In order to 
giving rest and settlement to the State, let the 
great families have precedence.’ Tet me now 
for the present content them, and wait for that 
result.” After this Pih-shih became afraid, 
and returned the towns; but in the end, [‘T'sze- 
ch‘an] gave them to him. And now that Pih- 
yéw was dead, he sent the grand historiographer 
to Pih-shih with the commission of a minister. 
It was declined, and the historiographer with- 
drew, when Pih-shih requested that the offer 
might be repeated. On its being so, he again 
declined it; and this he did three times, when 
at last he accepted the tablet, and went to the 
court to give thanks for it. All this made 
Tsze-ch‘an dislike the man, but he made him 
take the position next to himself. 

‘‘T'sze-ch‘an made the central cities and border 
lands of the State be exactly defined, and en- 
joined on the high and inferior officers to wear 
{only] their distinctive robes. The fields were 
all marked out by their banks and ditches. 
The houses and tstng were divided into fives, 
responsible for one another. ‘The great officers, 
who were faithful and temperate, were advanced 
to higher dignities, while the extravagant were 
punished and taken off. Fung Kéuen, in pros- 
pect of a sacrifice, asked leave to go a-hunting, 
but Tsze-ch‘an refused it, saying, “It is only 
the ruler who uses venison. ‘The officers use in 
sacrifice only the domestic animals.” Tsze- 
chang was angry, withdrew, and got his servants 
ready, intending to attack Tsze-ch‘an, who 
thought of flying to Tsin. Tsze-p‘e, however, 
stopped him, and drove out Fung Kéuen, who 
fled to Tsin. Tsze-ch‘an begged his lands and 
villages from the duke, got Kéuen recalled in 
three years, and then restored them all to him, 
with the income which had accrued from them. 

‘When the government had been in Tsze- 
ch‘an’s hands one year, all men sang of him, 


“We must take our clothes and caps, and 
hide them all away; 
We must count our fields by fives, and 
own a mutual sway. 
We'll gladly join with him who this Tsze- 
ch‘an will slay.” 


But in three years the song was, 


“*¢Tis Tsze-ch‘an who our children trains; 
Our fields to Tsze-ch‘an owe their gains. 
Did Tsze-ch‘an die, who'd take the reins ?” ’} 
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In the [duke’s] thirty-first year, it was spring, the 
king’s first month. 
In summer, in the sixth month, on Sin-sze, the duke 


died in the Ts‘oo palace. 
In autumn, in the ninth month, on Kwei-sze, the 
{duke’s] son Yay died. 


In winter, in the tenth month, the viscount of Ting. 
came to be present at the [duke’s] interment. 
On Kwei-yéw, we buried our ruler, duke Séang. 
In the eleventh month, the people of Keu murdered 
their ruler, Meith-chow. 


Par.1. (We find here in the Chuen the two 
following narratives :— 

Ist. ‘This spring, in the Ist month, when 
Muh-shuh returned from the meeting (at Shen- 

uen], he visited Mang Heaou-pih, and said to 

him, * Chaou-ming will({soon]die. His language 
was irrelevant, not becoming ina lord of the pev- 
ple. And moreover, though his years are not yet 
50, he keeps repeating the same thing like a 
man of 80 or 90:—he cannot endure long. If 
he die, the government, I apprehend, will fall 
iuto the hands of Han-tsze. You had better 
speak to Ke-sun, so that he may establish a 
good understanding [with Han-tsze], who is a 
superior man. The ruler of Tsin will lose his 
[control of the] government. If we do not estab- 
lish such an understanding, so that [Han-tsze] 
may be prepared to act in behalf of Loo, then 
when the government fof Tsin}] comes to be 
with the great officers, and Han-tsze turns out 
to be weak, we shall find those officers very 
covetous, and their demands upon us will be 
insatiable. We shall find [also] that neither 
Ts‘e nor Ts‘oo is worth our adhering to it, and 
Loo will be in a perilous case.” Héaou-pih ob- 
served, “‘ Man’s life is not long; who can keep 
from that irrelevancy? ‘The morning may not 
be followed by the evening; of what use would 
it be to establish that good understanding?” 
Muh-shuh went out from the interview, and 
said to a friend, “ Mang-sun will [soon] die. I 
told him of the irrelevancy of Chaou-mang, and 
his own language was still more irrelevant.” He 
then spoke [himself ] to Ke-sun about the affairs 
of Tsin, but [that minister] did not follow [his 
counsel]. 

¢‘ When Chaou Wan-tsze died, the ducal House 
of Tsin was reduced to a low State. ‘The 
government was ruled by: the ambitious families. 
Han Seuen-tsze was chief minister, but could 
not deal with the cases of the States. Loo was 
unable to endure the requirements of Tain, and 
slanderous charges against it multiplied, till 
[at last] there came the meeting of P‘ing-k‘éw 
(See below in the 13th year of duke Ch‘aou).’ 

vd. ‘'Esze-we of Ts‘e hated Léw-k‘éw Ying; 
and, wishing to put him to death, he made him 
leau a force, and attack Yang-chow. We went 
to ask the reason of such an expedition ; and in 
summer, in the 5th month, ‘'sze-we put Léw- 
kéw Ying to death, to satisfy our army. Kung- 
low Sha, Sing Tsaou, K‘ung Hwuy, and Kéa Yin, 
fled from ‘'se to Keu. All the sons of the pre- 
vious dukes were driven out.’] 


1 
2 
3 
: On Ke-hae, Chung-sun Kéeh died. 
6 
7 


Par. 2. Duke Séang was thus still a young 
man when he died, being only in his 35th year. 


The history of his rule much belies his name of 


Séang, for the conduct of affairs during it was 
the reverse of suecessful. 

On his visit to I's‘oo, the duke had admired 
its palates, and erected one on his return after 
their pattern, viving to it the name of that State. 

‘The Chuen says:—‘ When the duke built the 
T's‘oo palace, Muh-shuh said, “ We read in the 
Great Declaration (Shoo, V. i. Pt. i. 11), ‘What 
aman desires, Heaven is sure to gratify him in.” 


‘Our ruler’s desire is for Ts‘oo, and therefore he 


has made this palace. If he do not again go to. 
‘I's‘oo, he is sure to die here. [Accordingly], in 
the T's‘oo palace he did die, on Sin-sze, in the 
6th month. 

‘Shuh-chung Tae (The Shuh-chung Ch‘aou-pih 
of the Chuen on vii. 4) stole [on this occasion] 
th2 large peth, giving it [first] to his charioteer, 
who put it in his breast, and afterwards getting 
it from him again. In consequence of this he 


was deemed an offender [by the people].’ 
Par. 3. Comp the y in LIT, xxxii. 


5. But the death of duke Chwang’s son was.a 
death of violence, and should have been so 
described, while the death of Yay in the text 
was from disease, 

The Chuen says:—‘{OQn the'duke’s death], 
Yay, his son by King Kwei, a lady of the house 
of Hoo, was appointed his successor, and lived 
in the mansion of Ke-sun; but in autumn, in 
the 9th month, on Kwei-sze, having been pining 
away, he died. Ke-sun then declared the succes- 
sion to be in the Kung-tsze Chow, the duke’s 
son by Ts‘e Kwei, the cousin of King Kwei, 
[who had accompanied her to the harem]. Muh- 
shuh was dissatisfied with the choice, and said, 
“When the eldest son [by the wife] dies, his 
own younger brother should have the succession. 
And if he have no own brother, then the eldest 
of his father’s other sons [by concubines]. When 
there are two of the same age, the worthier 
should be chosen; where they do not differ in 
regard to their righteousness, the tortoise-shell 
should be consulted :—this was the ancient way. 
[Yay] was not the heir as being the wife’s son, 
and it was not necessary to appoint the son of 
his‘ mother’s cousin. ‘This man, moreover, has 
shown no grief in his mourner’s place; in the 
midst of the sorrow he has louked pleased. He 
is what may be pronounced ‘a man without rule’, 
and it is seldom that such an one does not occa- 
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sion trouble. If indeed he be appointed marquis, 
he is sure to give sorrow to the family of Ke.” 
Ke Woo-tsze would not listen to his remonstrance, 
and the issue was that Chow was appointed. By 
the time of the burial, he had thrice changed his 
mourning, and the flaps of his coat looked 
quite old. At this time, he—duke Ch‘aou—was 
19 years old, and he still had a boy’s heart, from 
which a superior man could know that he would 
not go on well to the end.’ 

Par.4. This was Mang Héaou-pih. He was suc- 


ceeded by his son Hwoh FED, known as Ming 
He-tsze Ga {i —f>, as Head of the Chung- 


of the princes of the States and their retinues, 
who condescend to come to him, our ruler has 
made his officers put in good repair the recep- 
tion-houses for guests, raising high their gates, 
and making strong the walls around, that they 
might be free from anxiety fou account of the 
robbers}. And now you have thrown these 
down, so that, though your followers may be 
able to guard you, how will it be in the case of 
other guests? Our State, as lord of covenants, 
has to keep the walls of those houses in good 
repair, with the tops of them safely covered to, 
be in readiness for its visitors; and if all were 
to throw them down, how should we be able to 












sun clan, and minister. 


Par. 5. This is the first instance we have of 
the lord of another State coming in person to 
Loo to the funeral of one of its marquises. It 
was an innovation on the rules which regulated 
the intercommunion of the States. Ch‘in Foo- 
léang (BR 484 Hi: Sung dyn.) says:—‘ At 
the second burial of duke Hwuy, the marquis 
of Wei came and was present, but duke Yin did 
not see him (See the 2d narrative after I. i. 5); 
for, in the beginning of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw period, 
Loo still held fast the rules of propriety. On 
the death of duke King of Tsin, duke Ch‘ing 
went to present his condolences (VIII. x. 6). 
By that time Loo had been brought low, and 
they detained him in Tsin, and made him attend 
the burial. None of the other princes were pres- 
ent, and the people of Loo felt the disgrace, for 
up to that time no prince of another State had 
been present at the funeral of the president of 
the States even. At the burial of king K‘ang 
of Ts‘oo, the duke [of Loo], with the marquis 
of Ch‘in, the earl of Ch‘ing, and the baron of 
Heu, had attended it to the outside of the west 
gate. Thus the princes of the kingdom had 
been present at the funeral of [a lord of ] Ts‘oo; 
and now the viscount of Ting came to the fu- 


neral of duke Séang. In the end of the Ch‘un- 


Ts‘éw period, it became a sort of allowable 
pe 


thing for one prince to be present at the funeral 


of another, but to hurry away to the ceremonies 
immediately following after death was still too 


great a breach of rule.” ‘The rue was, accord- 


ing to the old regulations, that on the death of 


any prince, the other States should immediately 
despatch an officer to express their condolences, 
and then despatch a great officer to attend the 
funeral. The Chuen says:—‘ Duke Ch‘ing of 
‘T‘ang came to be present at the burial, but he 
behaved rudely, while at the same time he shed 
many tears. ‘I'sze-fuh Hwuy-pih said, ‘The 
ruler of ‘Ting will [soon] die. Rude in his 
place [of mourning.] and yet showing an exces- 
sive grief, here is a premonition in the place of 
death :—must he not [soon] follow [our duke] ?” 


Par. 6. [We have here the following narra- 
tive: —‘In the month of duke {Séang’s] funeral, 
T'sze-ch‘an attended the earl of Ching on a 
visit to Tsin. The marquis, on the pretence of 
the death of our duke, did not immediately give 
the earl an interview, on which ‘T'sze-ch‘an 
made all the walls about their lodging-house be 
thrown down, and brought in their carriages 
and horses. Sze Wan-pih went to complain of 
the proceeding, and said, “Through want of 
proper attention in our State to the government 
and the administration of the penal laws, robbers 
have become quite rife. For the sake, however, 






















respond to the requirements on us? My ruler 
has sent me to ask what you have to say in the 
matter.” Tsze-ch‘an replied, “Through the 
smallness of our State, and its position between 
great States, whose demands upon it come we 
know not when, we do not dare to dwell at 
ease, but collect all the contributions due from 
us, and come to consult about the business of 
the times. It has happened now that your 
ministers are not at leisure, and we have not 
obtained an interview with the marquis, nor have 
we received any instructions, go that we might 
know when we should do so. We did not dare, 
[without a previous interview}, to send in our 
offerings, nor did we dare to leave them exposed. 
If we should send them in [without that inter- 
view }, they would be [but the regular] appurte- 
nances of your ruler’s treasuries :—without the 
display of them at it, we dare not send them in. 
If we should leave them exposed, then we were 
afraid that, through the sudden occurrence of 
[excessive] heat or rain, they might decay or be 
injured by insects, and our State be chargeable 
with a heavy offence. 

‘““T have heard that when duke Wan was 
lord of covenants, his own palace was low and 
small, and he had no prospect-towers or terraces; 
—that he might make the reception-houses for 
the princes the more lofty and large. The 
chambers were as large as his own, and the 
repositories and stables belonging to them were 
kept in good order. The minister of Works saw 
at the proper seasons that the roads were made in 
good condition. ‘The plasterers in the same way 
did their duty on the apartments. Then when 
the visiting princes arrived, the foresters sup 
plied the torches for the courtyards; the watch- 
men made their rounds about the buildings ; the 
followers of the guests were relieved of their 
duties by men supplied for the purpose; there 
were menials, herdsmen, and grooms, to see 
what might be required of them to do; and the 
officers belonging to the various departments. 
had the articles which they had to prepare for 
the guests ready for supply. ‘The duke did not 
detain his guests. and yet there was nothing 
neglected. He shared with them their sorrows 
and joys. He examined any business {they had 
to lay before him], teaching them where their 
knowledge was deficient, and compassionating 
them where in anything they fell short. Guests 
[then] came to Tsin as if they were going home} 
what calamity or distress had they to think 
of? They did not have to fear robbers, or to be 
troubled about the heat or the damp. 

““But now the palace of T‘ung-te extends 
over several /e, and the princes have to occupy 
what seem the houses of menials. The gates 
will not admit their carriages, and they cannot 
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be taken over the walls. Robbers move about 
openly, and there is no defence against the evil 
influences [of heat and damp]. No time is fixed 
for the guests to have an interview, and they 
have no means of knowing when they will be 
summoned to it. If we are further required 
not to throw down the walls, we shall have no- 
where to deposit our offerings, and may lie open 
to the charge of a grave offence. Allow me to 
ask what charge you have to give us. Although 
your ruler has to mourn the death of [the duke 
of Loo], that is also an occasion of sorrow to 
our State. If we shall be permitted to present 
our offerings, and to depart after repairing the 
walls, it will be a kindness on the part of your 
ruler ;—shall we presume to shrink from per- 
forming the labour diligently ? ” : ; 
‘Wan-pih reported the result of his commis- 
sion, and Chaou Wan-tsze said, “It is true. 
We are verily wanting in virtue. That we 
cause the princes to take up their residences 
within walls only fit for very inferior officers is 
our crime.” Sze Wan-pih was then sent to 
apologize for the want of attention. The mar- 
quis saw the earl, and showed him more than 
ordinary courtesy. He entertained him liberal- 
ly, sent him away with proofs of his friendship, 
and built reception-houses for the princes. 
Shuh-héang said, “Thus indispensable is the gift 
of speech-making! Tsze-ch‘an has that gift, and 
all the States are under obligations to him. 
On no account may speeches be dispensed with. 
The words of the ode (She, III. ii. ode X. 2), 


‘ Let your words be in harmony with the right, 
And the people will agree with them. 
Let your words be gentle and kind, 
And the people will be settled,’ 


show that the author knew this.” 

‘Tsze-p‘e of Ch‘ing sent Yin Twan to Ts‘oo, 

to report how [the earl] had gone to Tsin:— 

hich was proper.’ 
% Par. 7. The Chinen says:—* Duke Le-pe of 
Keu had two sons, K‘eu-tsih and Chen-yu. He 
first declared that the succession would be in 
Chen-yu, and then disannulled that arrange- 
ment. He was tyrannical, and the people were 
distressed by their sufferings. In the 11th 
month, Chen-yu, with the help of the people, 
attacked and murdered him, and then took his 
place. K‘eu-tsih fled to Ts‘e, to which State 
his mother belonged, while Chen-yu was the 
son of a-daughter of the. House of Woo. ‘The 
text, in saying that the people of Keu murdered 
their ruler, Mae-choo-ts‘vo, shows that he was a 
criminal (?).” ; 
here follow here five narratives :— 

Ist. ‘The viscount of Woo sent K‘éuh Hoo- 
yung (The son of Woo-shin ; see on VII. vii. 5) on 
acomplimentary mission to T'sin, to keep the way, 
[between the two States] open. Chaou Win-tsze 
asked him, ‘“‘ Has Ke-tsze of Yen and Chow-lae 
(Ke-chah) really become your ruler? At Ch‘aou 
you lost Choo-fan (See xxv. 10); a door-keeper 
killed ‘Tae-woo (See xxix. 4):—it would seem as 
if Heaven had been opening [the way] for him. 
How is it?” The envoy replied, “He has not 
been appointed our ruler. ‘That was the fate of 
the two kings, and not any opening [of the way] 
for Ke-tsze. If you speak of Heaven’s opening 
the way, I should say it was for our present 
ruler, who has succeeded [to his brother]. He 
has great virtue, and takes [wise] measures. 
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Virtuous, he does not lose the [attachment of 
the] people. Taking [wise] measures, he does 
not err in [the conduct of] affairs. By this 
attachment of the people, and by his orderly 
conduct of affairs, Heaven has opened the way 
for him. The rulers of the State of Woo must 
be the descendants of this ruler,—yes, to the 
end. Ke-tsze is one who maintains his purity. 
Although he might have had the State, he refused 
to be ruler.” ’ 

2d. ‘In the 12th month, Pih-kung Wan-tsze 
attended duke Séang of Wei on a visit to Ts‘oo, 
undertaken in compliance with the covenant of 
Sung; and as they passed by [the capital of] 
Ch‘ing, Yin Twan went out to comfort them 
under the toils of the journey, using the cere- 
monies of a complimentary visit, but the speeches 
appropriate to such a comforting visit. Wan- 
tsze entered the city, to pay a complimentary 
visit [in return]. Tsze-yu was the internuncius, 
P‘ing Kéen-tsze and Tsze-t‘ae-shuh met the 
guest. When the business was over, and [ Wén- 
tsze] had gone out [again], he said to the marquis 
of Wei, “ Ch‘ing observes the proprieties. This 
will be a blessing to it for several generations, 
and save it, I apprehend, from any inflictions 
from the great States. The ode says (She, III. 
iii. ode III. 5), 


‘Who can hold anything hot? 
Must he not dip it [first] in water?’ 


The rules of propriety are to government what 
that dipping is to the consequences of the heat. 
With the dipping to take away the heat, there 
is no distress.” Tsze-ch‘an, in the administra- 
tion of his government, selected the able and 
employedthem. P‘ing Kéen-tsze was able to give 
a decision in the greatest matters. Tsze-t‘ae-shuh 
was handsome and accomplished. Kung-sun 
Hwuy told what was doing in the States round 
about, and could distinguish all about their great 
officers, their clans, surnames, order, positions, 
their rank whether noble or mean, their 
ability or the reverse; and he was also skilful 
in composing speeches. P*e Chin was a skilful 
counsellor ;—skilful when he concocted his plans 
in the open country, but not when he did 
so in the city. When the State was going to 
have any business with other States, Tsze-ch‘an 
asked Tsze-yu what was doing round about, and 
caused him to compose a long speech. He then 
took P‘e Chin in his carriage into the open 
country, and made him consider whether the 
speech would suit the occasion or not. Next 
he told P‘ing Kéen-tsze, and made him give a 
decision in the case. When all this was done, he 
put the matter into the hands of Tsze-t‘ae-shuh 
to carry it into effect, replying to the visitors 
[from the other States]. In this way it was 
seldom that any affair went wrong. This was 
what Pih-kung Wan-tsze meant in saying that 
Ch‘ing observed the proprieties.” Comp. Ana. 
XIV. ix. 

8d.’ ‘A man of Ch‘ing rambled into a village 
school, and fell discoursing about the conduct 
of the government. 

‘[In consequence], Jen-ming proposed to Tsze- 
ch‘an to destroy {all] the village schools; but 
that minister said, ““Why do so? If people 
retire morning and evening, and pass their judg- 
ment on the conduct of the government, as 
being good or bad, I will do what they approve 
of, aud I will alter what they condenin;—they 
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are my teachers. On what ground should we 
destroy [those schools]? I have heard that by 
loyal conduct and goodness enmity is diminish- 
ed, but I have not heard that it can be prevdnted 
by acts of violence. It may indeed be hastily 
stayed for a while, but it continues like a 
stream that has been dammed up. If you make 
a great opening in the dam, there will be great 
injury done,—beyond our power to relieve. The 
best plan is to lead the water off by a small 
opening. [In this case] our best plan is to hear 
what is said, and use it as a medicine.” Jen- 
ming said, “ From this time forth I know that 
you are indeed equal to the administration of 
affairs. I acknowledge my want of ability. If 
you indeed do this, all Ch‘ing will be benefited 
by it,.and, not we two or three ministers only.” 

‘When Chung-ne heard of these words, he 
said, “ Looking at the matter from this, when 
men say that Tsze-ch‘an was not benevolent, I 
do not believe it.”’ 

4th. ‘Tsze-p‘e wanted to make Yin Ho com- 
mandant of his city. Tsze-ch‘an said, “He is 
young, and I do not know that he can he so 
employed.” ‘He is honest and careful,” replied 
Tsze-p‘e. “Tlovehim. He does not go against 
me. Let him go and learn, and he will by-and- 
by know all the better how to rule.” T'sze-ch‘an 
objected, “When a man loves another, he seeks 
to benefit him; but when you, in your love for 
{this man], wish to confer a post on him, it is 
asif you would employ a man to cut before he 
is able to handle a knife;—the injury done to 
him must be great. “If your love for a man 
only issues in your injuring him, who will ven- 
ture to seek your love? You are the main sup- 
port of the State of Ch‘ing. If the main 
support be broken, the rafters will tumble down. 
I shall be crushed beneath them, and I must 
therefore speak out alf my mind. If you have 
a piece of beautiful embroidered silk, you will 
not employ a [mere] learner to make it up. 
A great office and a great city are what men 
depend on for the protection of their persons; 
and you will employ a [mere] learner to under- 
take them!—are they not much more important 
than your beautiful embroidery? I have heard 
that a man must first learn, and then enter on 
the conduct of government; I have not heard 
that one is to learn in the exercise of that con- 
duct. If you do.indeed do this, you are sure to 
do injury. ‘Take the case of hunting:—when a 
man is accustomed to shoot and to drive, his 
hunting will be successful. If he have never 
mounted a chariot nor shot nor driven, he will 
be utterly unsuccessful; and amid his fear lest 
he should be overturned, what leisure will he 
have to think of the game?” Tsze-p‘e said, 
*Good. I have shown myself unintelligent. 
I have heard that what the superior man makes 
it a point to know is the great and the remote, 
while the small man is concerned to know the 
small and the near. I am a small man. The 
garment which fits to my body I know and am 
careful about, but the great office and the great 
city, on which my body depends for protection, 
were far off and slighted by me. But for your 
words, [ should not have known [my error]. On 
a former day I said that if you governed the 
State and I governed my family, and so pre- 
served mysclf, it would do. Henceforth I know 
that I am insufficient even for this, and must 
be allowed even in the rule of my family to act 


as I shall be instructed by you.” Tsze-ch‘an 
said, “‘Men’s minds are different just as their 
faces are. How should I presume to say that 
your face must be.as mine? But if [I see} 
that which makes my mind, as we say, uneasy, 
I will tell you of it.” Tsze-p‘e, impressed with his 
faithfulness, entrusted to him the government, 
and thus it was that Tsze-ch‘an was able to 
conduct the affairs of Ch‘ing.’ 

5th. ‘When the marquis of Wei was in Ts‘oo, 
Pih-kung Win-tsze, perceiving the carriage and 
display of the chief minister Wei, said to the 
marquis, “‘The [pomp] of the chief minister is 
like that of the ruler; he must have his mind 
set on some other object.. But though he may 
obtain his desire, he wil! not hold it to the end. 
The ode (She, III. iii. ode I. 1) says, 


‘ All have their beginning, 
But ares are few that can secure the 
end.’ 


The difficulty is indeed with the end. The chief 

minister will not escape [an evil death].” The 

marquis said, “‘ How do you know it?” Wan- 

tsze replied, ““‘The ode (She, III. iii. ode IZ. 2) 
says, 

‘ Let him be reverently careful of his digni- 

‘fied manner, 
And he will be the pattern of: the people.’ 


But the chief minister has no dignified manner 
[such as becomes him], and the people have no 
pattern in him. Let him, in whom the people 
find no pattern, be placed above them, yet he 
cannot continue to the end.” “Good!” said 
the duke. ‘“ What do you mean by a dignified 
manner?” The reply was, “Having majesty 
that inspires awe, is what we call dignity. 
Presenting a pattern which induces imitation is 
what we call manner. When a ruler has the 
dignified manner of a ruler, his ministers fear 
and love him, imitate and resemble him, so that 
he holds [firm] possession of his State, and his 
fame continues through long ages. When a 
minister has the dignified manner of a minister, 
his inferiors fear and love him, so that he can 
keep [sure] his office, preserve his clan, and 
rightly order his family. So it is with all classes 
downwards, and it is by this that high and low 
are made firm in their relations to one another. 
An ode of Wei (She, I. iii. ode I. 3) says, 
‘ My dignified manner is mixed with ease, 
And cannot be made the subjett of remark ;’ 


showing that ruler and minister, high and low, 
father and son, elder and younger brother, at 
home and abroad, in great things and small, all 


have a dignified manner [which is proper to 


them]. An ode of Chow (She, ITT. ii. ode III. 4) 


says, 
‘Your friends assisting at the service 
Have done so in a dignitied manner,’ 


showing that it is the rule for friends, in their 
instruction of one another, to exhibit a dignified 
manner. One of the books of Chow says, ‘The 
great States feared his strength, and the small 
States cherished his virtue,’ showing the union 
of awe and love. An ode (She, III. i. ode VII. 


| 7) says, 


‘Unconscious of effort, 
He accorded with the example of God;’ 


showing the union of imitation and resemblance. 


> 


Year XXXI. 


‘Chow imprisoned king Wan for 7 years, and 
then all the princes of the kingdom repaired to 
the place of his imprisonment, and on this Chow 
became afraid, and restored him [to his State]. 
This may be called an instance of how [king 
Win] was loved. When he invaded Ts‘ung, on 
his second expedition, [the lord of that State] 
surrendered and acknowledged his duty as a 
subject. All the wild tribes [also] led on one 
another to submit to him. These may be pro- 
nounced instances of the awe which he inspired. 
Allunder heaven praised his meritorious services 
with songs and dances, which may be pro- 
nounced au instance of their taking him as a 
pattern. To the present day, the actions of 
king Wan are acknowledged as laws, which may 
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be pronounced an instance of his power to make 
men resemble himself. The secret was his 
dignified manner. ‘Therefore when the superior 
man, occupying a high position, inspires awe; 
and by his beneficence produces love; and his 
advancing and retiring are according to rule; 
and all his intercourse with others affords a 
pattern; and his countenance and steps excite 
the gaze [of admiration]; and the affairs he con- 
ducts serve as laws; and his virtuous actions 
lead to imitation; and his voice and air diffuse 
joy ; and his movements and doings are elegant ; 
and his words have distinctness and brilliance: 
—when thus he brings himself near to those 
below him, he is said to have a dignified man- 
ner.” ’] 
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In his first year, in spring, in the king’s first month, the 
duke came to the [vacant] seat. 

Shuh-sun P‘aou had a meeting with Chaou Woo of Tsin, the 
Kung-tsze Wei of Ts‘oo, Kwoh Joh of Ts‘e, Héang Seuh 
of Sung, Ts‘e Goh of Wei, the Kung-tsze Shaou of Ch‘in, 
the Kung-sun Kwei-saing of Ts‘ae, Han Hoo of Ch‘ing, a 
minister of Heu, and a minister of Ts‘aou, in Kwoh. 

In the third month, we took Yun. 

In summer, K‘éen, younger brother of the earl of Ts‘in, fled 
from that State to Tsin. 

In the sixth month, on Ting-sze, Hwa, viscount of Choo, died. 
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lands of Yun. 
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] 
1 
of Ts‘oo, died. 


Seun Woo of Tsin led a force, and defeated the Teih at Ta-loo. 
In autumn, K‘eu-tsih of Keu entered into that State froin Ts‘e. 
Chen-yu of Keu fled from that State to Woo. 

Shuh Kung led a force, and laid out the boundaries of the 


There was the burial of duke Taou of Choo. 
In winter, in the eleventh month, on Ke-yéw, Keun, viscount 


12 The Kung-tsze P‘e of Ts‘oo fled from that State to Tsin. 


TITLE OF THE Boox.— fH7 , ‘Duke Ch‘aou,’ 
We have seen, in the Chuen on par. 3 of last 
year, that duke Ch‘aou’s name was Chow Bap), 
and that he was a son of duke Séang by a con- 
cubine, called Ts‘e Kwei (7K Fit ), of the State 


of Hoo (5AD- He was 19 years old at his 
accession, and still possessed a boy’s heart, 
more fond of sport than beseemed his position. 
He was marquis of Loo from s.c. 540 to 509. His 
honorary title denotes ‘In demeanour respectful 
and intelligent Cx % Ht HA Fy Hip 
Ch‘aou’s Ist year synchronized with the 4th 
of king King (54 —f-); the 17th of Ping Cr 
) of Tsin; the 7th of King C=) of Ts‘e; 
the 3d of Séang () of Wei; the 2d of Ling 
(Fe) of Ts‘ae; the 25th of Kéen (ff) of 
Ch‘ing; the 14th of Woo ge) of Ts‘aou; the 


28th of Gae (Pg ) of Ch'in; the 9th of Wan ( 4D) 
of Ke; the 35th of P‘ing of Sung; the 36th of King 
of T's‘in; the 4th of Kéah-gaou RI 55e) of 


Ts‘oo, and the 8d of E-mei (FY Ay) of Woo. 


Par,2. For 3 5 Kung-yang has fod PRY ; 
for PR BS, fy Ba; for 7A pS, HiT pe. 


For Be Kung has}S], and Kuh Bf. Kwoh was 
in Ching. It had been the capital of the State 


of east Kwoh, which had been extinguished by 
Ch‘ing before the conmmencement of the Ch‘un 


Ts‘éw period ;—in the dis. of Fan-shwuy GB 


JK), dep. K‘ae-fung. The object of the meet- 


ing in Kwoh was to renew the covenant of Sung, 
which was repeated here, though not with all the 
formalities; and many critics see the ‘ pruning 
style’ and mysterious meaning of the sage in 
making mention of the meeting only. The 
details in the Chuen illustrate the remarks 
appended to 1X. xxvii. 2, 5, on the decadence of 
Tsin, the growing power of Ts‘oo, and the en- 
croachmenis of the great officers on the preroga- 
tives of the prinees of the States. 

_ ‘The Chuen says :—‘In spring, the Kung-tsze 
Wei of Tsoo went on a complimentary visit to 
Ching, and at the same time to marry a daugh- 
ter of Kung-sun ‘wan; Woo Keu being the 
assistant comiissioner. They proposed lodging 
inside the capital, but the people of Ch‘ing were 


adverse to this, and sent the internuncius ‘T'sze- 


yu to speak with them on the subject; on which 
they occupied a reception-house outside. When 
the business of the visit was over, [Wei] pro- 
posed [entering the city], with all his company, 
to meet his bride. The thing troubled T’sze- 
ch‘an, who sent Tszc-yu to decline the proposal, 
saying, ‘In consequence of tlic smallness of our 
poor city, which is not sufficient to contain your 
followers, we beg to [level a piece of ground 
outside, and] rear a high structure where we 
can receive your commands.” The chief minis- 
ter ordered the grand-administrator, Pih Chow- 
le, to reply, “ Your ruler condescended to confer 
his kindness on our great officer Wei, saying that 
he would send the lady Fung (Fung was the 
surname of Kung-sun T'wan) to take soothing 
possession of his family. Wei then sct forth 
his offerings on the stands in the temples of 
{the kings] Chwang and Kung (His grand-father 
and father), and is come here. If the lady be 
given to him in the open country, it will be 
throwing your ruler’s gift among the grass and 
weeds; and our great officer will not have his 
rank among the other ministers [of our State]. 
And not only this:—the proceeding will also 
make Wei to have deceived his former rulers, 
and he will not be able to retain his place as 
an ancient of our [present] ruler. He will not 
[dare to] return [to Ts‘oo]. Let your great 
officers consider it.” Tsze-yu said, “ Our small 
State [means] no offence; its offence has been 
in the confidence [it has reposed in you]. Mean- 
ing to confide in your great State’s desire to 
secure its repose and quiet, and yeu, on the 
contrary, having hid in your breasts an evil 
mind to scheme against it, it will have erred in 
its confidence, and must announce the thing to 
the States, moving the indignation of them all, 
so that they will resist your ruler’s orders, and 
your progress will be stopped :—this is what we 
are afraid of. If it were not for this, our State 
is but a sort of keeper of a reception-house for 
you; would it presume to grudge you the use 
of the temple of the Fung family ? ” 

“Woo Keu, knuwing that they were prepared 
[in Ch‘ing against any hostile attempt}, begged 
that they might enter the city, with their quiv- 
ers slung upside down;—which was granted. 
In the Ist menth, on Yih-we, [Wei] entered the 
city, received his bride, and went out again. 


‘He then went on to meet [the representatives 
of the States] in Kwoh, the object being to 
renew the covenant of Sung. K‘e Woo said to 
Chaou Wan-tsze, “At the covenant of Sung, 
the men of Ts‘oo got their will, as against Tsin. 
The want of faith of the present chief-minister 
[ot T's‘oo]} is what all the States have heard of. 
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If you do not take precautions, things will turn 
out asin Sung. ‘The good faith of Tsze-muh 
was celebrated among the States, and still he 
deceived T'sin, and got the advantage over it; 
how much more may we expect deceit from one 
notorious for his want of faith! If Ts‘oo a 
second time get its will as against Tsin, it will 
be a disgrace to ‘I'sin. You have guided the 
government of ‘I'sin, maintaining it as lord of 
covenants now for 7 years. Twice have you 
assembled the princes of the States, and three 
times their great officers. You brought to sub- 
mission ‘I's‘e and the Teih; you tranquillized 
the States of the east; you pacified the confusion 
of Ts‘in; you walled Shun-yu (The capital of 
Ke); yet our troops have not been exhausted; 
the State has not been wearied; the people have 
uttered no slanders nor revilings; the other 
States have felt no resentment; Heaven has 
inflicted no great calamities:—all this has been 
due to you. You have got a good name, and 
what I am afraid of is, lest you should bring 
shame on it in the end. Sir, you must not 
neglect to take precautions.” Wan-tsze said, 
“ ‘Thank you for the lesson you have given me. 
But at the covenant of Sung, the heart of Tsze- 
muh was set on injuring others, while my heart 
was set on the well-being of others; and it was 
thereby that ‘T's‘oo got the advantage of Tsin. 
And now I still cherish the same heart, and 
Ts‘oo is still assuming and arrogating. No 
harm will result from it. Good faith shall be 
held by me as a fundamental thing, and I will 
act in accordance with it. ‘The case will be like 
that of the husbandman who clears away the 
weeds and digs up the earth about his plants; 
although there may be seasons of famine or 
scarcity, he will, as a rule, have abundant har- 
vests. Moreover, I have heard that he who can 
maintain his good faith is sure not to be below 
others:—I cannot fully attain to this. The ode 
(She, ILL. iii. ode I. 8) says, 


‘Not going beyond the right, inflicting no 
injury, 
Seldom is it that such an one does not be- 
come a pattern to others ;’ 


showing the power of good faith. He who can 
be a pattern to others, is not beneath them. 
My inability to attain this is my difficulty; I 
aim not troubled about ‘T's‘oo.” 

‘Wei, the chief minister of Ts‘oo begged that 
they might simply use a victim, and, having 
read the words of the former covenant, place the 
writing over its [blood]. This was agreed to 
on the part of Tsin; and on the 3d month, on 
Kéah-shin, they covenanted. Wei wasin [ruler’s] 
robes, with guards displayed [beforehim]. Shuh- 
sun Mub-tsze said, ‘The Kung-tsze of ‘T's‘oo is 
beautiful, how ruler-like! ” 

Tsze-p‘e of Ch‘ing said, “Yes, with those two 
spearmen before him!” 

‘Tsze-kéa of Ts‘ae said, “They are before the 
P‘oo palace; may he not have them [here] also?” 

‘Pih Chow-le of Ts‘oo said, “In taking leave 
for this journey, he borrowed them from our 
ruler.” 

‘Hwuy, the internuncius of Ch‘ing, said “‘ He 
borrowed them, but will not return them !” 

‘ Pih Chow-le replied, ‘“‘ You may find a subject 
for your sorrow in the rebellious, incoherent 
ambition of Tsze-seih.” ‘I'sze-yu rejoined, “ While 
the designate of the peth (See the Chuen on XL. 


8) remains, do you find no subject for sorrow in the 
borrowing these things, and not returning them?” 

‘ Kwoh-tsze of Ts‘e said, “I commiserate the 
two of you.” 

The Kung-tsze Shaou of Ch‘in said, “ But for 
their anxious sorrow, what would they accom- 
plish? They will have occasion for joy.” 

‘Ts‘e-tsze of Wei said, “If they know it 
[before-hand], although they may be sorrowful, 
what harm will there be?” 

‘The master of the Left of Sung—he of Hoh— 
said, “A great State commands, and a small 
State obeys. I know nothing but to obey.” 

‘Yoh Wang-foo of Tsin said, [‘‘ The sentiment 
of] the last stanza of the Séaou min (She, FL. v. 
ode I.) is good; I will follow it.” 

‘When they retired from the meeting, Tsze- 
yu said to Tsze-p‘e, “ Shuh-sun was sharp, and 
yet mild, The master of the Left of Sung was 
sententious, and agreeable to propriety. Yoh 
Wang-foo was loving and reverent. You and 
Tsze-kéa held [the Mean]. You are all men 
who will preserve your families for generations. 
But the great officers of Js‘e, Wei, and Chtin, 
will not escape [an evil death]. Kwoh-tsze 
was sorry for them ; Tsze-shaou found in sorrow 
ground for joy; and Ts‘e-tsze said that though 
they were sorrowful, there would be no harm. 
Now to be sorry before the thing happens, to 
find joy in what is occasion for sorrow, and to 
see no harm in being sorry ;—all this is the way 
to bring sorrow. Sorrow will come to them. 
The Great Declaration says, ‘What the people 
desire, Heaven is sure to grant.’ Those three 
officers prognosticated sorrow ;—i3 it possible 
but that sorrow should come to them? This 
is an illustration of the saying, ‘From words 
you know things.’”’ 

Par. 3. Yun,—see on IX. xii. 1, 2. The 
Chuen says:—‘Ke Woo-tsze invaded Keu and 
took Yun. The people of Keu sent word [of 
the outrage] to the meeting, and Ts‘oo repre- 
sented to ‘I'sin, “ Before we have retired from 
this renewal of the covenant, Loo has invaded 
Keu, thus treating contumeliously our common 
stipulations. Allow us to execute its envoy.” 
Yoh Hwan-tsze (Wang-foo) was in attendance 
on Chaou Win-tsze ; and wishing to ask a bribe 
from Shuh-sun, he interceded for him, and sent a 
messenger to ask from him a sash. Shuh-sun re- 
fused it, on which Léang K‘e-hing said, “Why 
should you grudge giving your property to pro- 
tect yourself?” Shuh-sun replied, “The meeting 
of the States is for the defence of our altars. If 
I by such a method secure my own escape, yet 
Loo will be attacked. I shall have brought 
calamity on it, instead of being a defence to 
it. Men build walls to prevent the approach of 


evil. When there are cracks in a wail, or it 


falls to ruin, on whom will the blame be laid ? 
If I, set for the defence [of Loo], should yet do 
it evil, I should be more to blame [than the 
wall]. Though I can resent the conduct of Ke- 
sun [in this matter], what offence has Loo com- 
mitted? That the Shuh should go abroad [on 
missions], and the Ke remain at home, is an 
established custom [of our State]:—with whom 
should I feel dissatisfied? But as to a gift to 
Wang-foo, if I do not give him something, he 
will not cease [importuning me].” With this 
he called the messenger, tore up a piece of silk 
for a lower garment, and gave it to him, saying, 
“The sash-silk is all done.’” 


ss 
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‘When Chaou-ming heard of all this, he said, 
“In misfortune, not forgetting his State, he is 
loyal; in prospect of difficulties, not [wishing] 
to overstep his office, he is faithful. Forgetting 
the risk of death in his interest for the State, 
he is incorrupt. Holding to these three things 
in his counsels, he is righteous. Ought a man 
with these four qualities to be executed?” He 
therefure made a request to {the minister of] 
Ts‘oo, saying, ‘“ Although Loo be chargeable 
with an offence, its minister here has not [sought 
to} avoid difficult services, and [now] in awe of 
your majesty he [is prepared] to submit reve- 
rently to your orders. It will be well for you 
to spare him as an encouragement to all about 
you. If your officers, in the State, do not seek 
to avoid laborious services, and when they go 
abroad, do not try to evade difficulties [that 
they may meet with]. to what ecalaniities will 
you in that case be exposed? What calamities 
arise from is officers’ not performing laborious 
services, and not maintaining their characters 
on occasions of difficulty. If they are able for 
these two things, there will be no calamities. 
If you do not quiet [the apprehensions of }] those 
who are able, who will follow you? Shuh-sun 
P‘aou may be pronounced such an able man, 
and I beg you to spare him, in order to quiet the 
minds of others who are so [also]. If you, having 
assembled [the ministers of] the States, will 
pardon the guilty [Loo], and reward its worthy 
officer, which of the States will not rejoice? 
They will look to Ts‘oo, and turn to it, and see 
it, though far off, as if it were near. The States 
that lie on their borders [between Tsin and 
Ts‘oo] follow now the one and now the other, 
without any regularity. The good kings and 
presiding princes drew out for them their bound- 
aries, set up for them their officers, raised in 
them their flags of distinction, and issued among 
them enactments and ordinances. ‘Transgress- 
ors among them they punished, and yet they 
could not secure a oneness [of obedience].. Thus 
it was that Yu had its San-méaou; Héa its 
Kwan and Hoo; Shang its Séen and Pel; and 
Chow its Seu and Yen. After there ceased to be 
good kings, the States struggled for the prece- 
dence, and one and another have presided in turns 
over the general covenants. Under sucha condi- 
tion can absolute oneness be looked for? The 
State which can sympathize with others in great 
{calamities}, and overlook small matters, is fit 
to be lord of covenants; why should it occupy 
itself (with the small matters]? What State 
has not questions about encroachments on its 
borders? What presiding State could attend 
to them all? If Woo or Puh were to commit a 
trespass, would ‘the ministers of Ts‘oo pay any 
regard to our covenants? ‘There is no reason 
why Ts‘vo should not decline to take notice of 
this matter about the burders of Keu, and why 
the States should be troubled about it. Keu 
and Loo have quarrelled about Yun for long. 
If there be nu great harm done to the altars 


{of Keu], you need not resist (the present 
aggression]. Do you remove this occasion of 
trouble, and deal kindly with this good man, and 
all will be strong to encourage [one another, in 
the appreciation of Ts‘oo}]. Do you consider the 
matter.” Ue [thus] earnestly urged his request, 
and the minister of Ts‘oo granted it, so that 
Shuh-sun was spared. 


VOL. V. 


‘The chief minister feasted Chaou-mang, and 
sang the first stanza of the ‘I'a ming (She, ILL. 
i. ode II.). Chaou-mang sang the second stanza 
of the Séaou yuen (She, I. v. ode H.). When 
the feast was over, Chaou-mang said to Shah- 
héang, “The chief minister looks upon himself 
as king. How willit be?” Shuh-héang replied, 
“The king is weak, and the minister is strong. 
His ambicion will be gratified, but notwithstand- 
ing he will not die a natural death.” “Why 
so?” “ When strength overcomes weakness, and 
is satisfied in duing so, the strength is not right- 
eous. Of strength which is unrighteous the 
doom will come quick. The ode (She, II. iv. ode 
VIII. 8) says, 


‘The majestic honoured capital of Chow 
Is extinguished by Paou Sze:—’ 


that was a case of strength which was not 
righteous. When the chief minister becomes 
_king, he will be sure to ask [from Tsin] the 
presidency of the States; and Tsin is somewhat 
weakened. The States will go [to Ts‘oo]; and 
when he has got them, his oppreasiveness will 
be greatly increased. The people will not be 
able to bear it, and how shall he obtain a natural 
death? ‘Taking [his position] by strength, over- 
coming by unrighteousness, he must look on 
these things as the proper course. Pursuing 
that course in dissoluteness and oppression, he 
cannot continue long.”’ 
[We have four narratives appended here:— 
Ist. “In summer, in the 4th month, Chaou- 
ming, Shuh-sun P‘aou, and the great officer of 
‘T's‘aou, entered the capital of Ch‘ing, where the 
earl gave them all an entertainment. Tsze-p‘e 
conveyed to Chaou-miang the notice of the time; 
amd when the cerenrny [of doing so] was 
over, Chaou-miing sang the Hoo yen (She, IZ. 
viii. ode VIL). ‘sze-p‘e went on to give the 
notice to Muh-shuh, and told this to him, when 
Muh-shuh said, “ Chaou-mang wishes that there 
should only be one cup and the response to it. 
You should order it so.” “How dare 1?” said 
Tsze-p‘e. “ When it is what a man wishes, why 
should you not dare to do a thing?” was the 
reply. When the time came, the vessels for 
the ceremony of five cups were all provided 
under a tent. Chaou-mang declined [such a 
celebration], and told ‘I'sze-ch‘an apart how he 
had begged of the chief minister [that it might 
be otherwise]. On this ouly one cup was pre- 
sented, Chavu-mang being the [principal] guest ; 
and when that ceremony was over, they pro- 
ceeded to the feast. Muh-shuh sang the ‘T's‘éoh- 
chaou (She, 1. ii, ode I.). when Chaou-mang 
said, “I am not worthy of that.” The other 
then sang the T’s‘ne fan. (1. ii. ode H.), and 
added, “Our small States are like that southern- 
wood. If your great State will gather it spa- 
ringly and use it, we will in everything obey 
your commands.” ‘T'sze-p‘e sang the last stanza 
of the Yay yéw sze keun (I. ii. ode XII). 
Chaou-ming sang the Chang-te (II. i. ode LV.), 
and said, “ Let us who are brothers seck to rest 
in harmony, and that dog may be kept from 
barking at us.” Muh-shuh, Tsze-p‘e, and the 
great officer of Ts‘aou, rose up at this, and 
bowed their acknowledgments. Each of them 
raised a cup made of a rhinoceros’ horn, and 
said, “We small States depend on you, and 
know that we shall escape punishment.” ‘They 
! then drank and were joyous. When Chaou- 
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mang went out, he said, “TI shall not have a 
repetition of this [enjoyment].”’ 

2d. ‘The king by Heaven’s grace sent duke 
Ting of Léw to the Ying to compliment Chaon- 
mang on the accomplishment of the toils of his 
journey ; and [he accompanied him] to his lodg- 
ing-house near a bend of the Loh. “ How 
admirable,” said the viscount of Léw, “was 
the merit of Yu! His intelligent virtue reach- 
ed far. But for Yu, we should have been fishes. 
That you and I manage the business of the 


BOOK X. 


Tsze-nan entered in his military dress, shot an 
arrow to the left and another to the right, sprang 
into his chariot, and went out. Thelady saw them 
from a chamber, and said, “ Tsze-seih is indeed 
handsome, but T'sze-nan is my husband. For 
the husband to be the husband, and the wife to 
be the wife, is what is called the natural course.” 
So she went to Tsze-nan’s. Tsze-seili was en- 
raged, and by-and-by went with his bow-case 
and in his buff-coat to see Tsze-nan, intending 
to kill him and take away his wife. Tsze-nan 


princes in our caps and robes is all owing to | knew his purpose, seized a spear, and pursued 


Yu. Why should you not display a merit as 
far-reaching as that of Yu, and extend a great 
protection to the people?” Chaou-mang replied, 
“Tam old, and constantly afraid of incurring 
guilt; how should I be able to send my regards 
far into the future? We can but think about 
our food, in the morning laying no plans for the 
evening, and are incapable of any long fore- 


him. Coming up to him at a cross road, he 
struck him with the weapon. Tsze-seih went 
home wounded, and informed the great officers, 
saying, “I went in friendship to see him, not 
knowing that he had any hostile purpose; and 
so I received the wound.” 

‘The great officers all consulted about the 
case. Tsze-ch‘an said, “There is a measure of 


thought.”- When the viscount returned [to the | right on both sides; but as the younger, and 


court], he told the king of this conversation, 
saying, “The common saying, ‘An old man is 
just becoming wise, when senility comes upon 
iim,’ might be spoken of Chaou-mang. He is 


lower in rank, and chargeable with an offence, 
we must hold ‘I's‘oo to be the criminal.” Ac- 
cordingly he [caused] Tsze-nan to be seized, 
and enumerated his offences, saying, “‘There 


the chief minister of ‘T'sin, and presides over the | are the five great rules of the State, all of which 


States, and yet he likens himself to a common 
servant, who in the morning has no plans for 
the evening, casting from him [the care of] 
both Spirits and men. The Spirits must be 
angry with him, and the people revolt from 
him:—how can he continue long?  Chaou- 
mang will not see another year. The Spirits, 
angry with him, will not accept his sacrifices; 
the people, revolting fron: him, will not repair 
to execute his affairs. His sacrifices and affairs 
both unattended to, what should he du with 
More years ?”” 

3d. *When Shuh-sun returned [to Loo], 
Tsing Yaou drove Ke-sun to congratulate him 
on the accomplishment of his journey. ‘The 
thorning passed and inid-day came, without his 
coming forth. ‘Tsang Yaou said to Tsang Fow, 
“Kept here] from morning to mid-day, we 

now our offence. But the government of Loo 
gocs on through the mutual forbearaice [of the 
ministers]. Abroad he could bear [with our 
master], and [now] in the State he does not 
do su;—what is the meaning of this?” Fow. 
(Shuh-sun’s steward) said, *‘ He has been several 
months abroad ;—what does it harm you to be 
here one morning? Docs the trader who de- 
aires his profit dislike the clamour (of. the mar- 
ket-place]?” Fow then said to his master that 
he might come forth, and Shuh-sun pointing to 
one of the pillars [of his house], said, « Though 
I should dislike this, could it be removed?” With 
this he went out and saw Ke-sun,’ 

tth. ‘Seu-woo Fan of Clring had a beauti- 
ful sister, who was betrothed to Kung-sun 
Ts-oo (Designated Tsze-nan). Kung-sun Hih 
(‘l'sze-seih), however, also sent a messenger whe 
violently insisted on leaving a goose at the 
house (A ceremony of espousal). Fan was 
afraid, and reported the matter to ‘T’sze-ch‘an, 
who said, “This is not your sorrow [only]; it 
shows the want of povermment in the State. 
Give her to which of them you please.” Fan 
then begged of the two gentlemen that they 
would allow him to leave the choice between 
them to the lady ; and they agreed to 1t. 


*Teze-seih then. splendidly arrayed, entered 


the huuse, set forth his offerings, and went out. | 


| 


you have violated :—awe of the ruler’s majesty ; 
obedience to the rules of the government ; 
honour to the nobler in rank; the service of 
elders; and the kindly cherishing of relatives. 
These five things are necessary to the main- 
tenance of the State. Now you, while the ruler 
was in the city, presumed to use your weapon; 
—you had no awe of his majesty. You violated 
the laws of the State ;—not obedient to the rules 
of government. ‘Tsze-seili is a great officer of 
the Ist degree, and you would not acknowledge 
your inferiority ;—you have not honoured the 
nobler in rank. Younger than he, you showed 
no awe of him ;—not serving your elder. You 
lifted your weapon against your cousin ;—not 
kindly cherishing your relative. The ruler says 
that he cannot bear to put you to death, and 
will deal gently with you in sending you to a 
distance. Make an effort and take your de- 
parture quickly, so as not to incur a second 
offence.” 

‘In the 5th month, on Ka&ng-shin, Ch‘ing 
banished Yéw (‘T'sze-nan’s clan-name) Ts‘oo, to 
Woo. When he was about to send him away, 
‘T'sze-ch‘an consulted with T‘ae-shuh (Yéw Keih) 
on the subject. T‘ae-shuh said, I cannot pro- 
tect myself ; how should I be able to protect the 
members of my clan? The affair belongs to 
the government of the State, and is not any 
private hardship. If you have planned for the 
benefit of the State, carry out your decision. 
Why should you have any hesitancy? ‘The 
duke of Chow put to death Kwan-shuh, and 
banished Ts-ae-shuh, not beeause he did not 
love them, but because it was necessary for the 
royal House. If I were to be found in any 
crime, you would send me away ; what difficulty 
need you have in the case of any other Yéw ?” 7] 

Par. 4. The Chuen says :—‘ How-tsze of 
Tstin had been a favourite with [his father, 
duke] Hwan, and was like another ruler by the 
side of [his brother, duke} King. Their mo- 
ther said to him, “1f you do not go away, Iam 
afraid you will be found fault with.” On Kwei- 
maon, therefore, K°éen went to Tsin, with his 
chariots amounting to a thousand, The words 
of the text, “ K’éen, younger brother of the carl 
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of Ts‘in fled from that State to Tsin,” are con- 
demmnatory of the earl. 

‘How-tsze gave an entertainment to the mar- 
quis of Tsin, when he made a bridge of boats 
over the Ho. His chariots were placed at stages, 
10/e distant from one another, (all the way] 
from Yung to Kéang, -eturning [to Ts‘in] to 
fetch the offerings for the different pledgings 
[at the entertainment], thereby completing the 
business in eight journeys back to it. 

‘The marshal How asked him whether those 
were all his chariots, and if he had no more, to 
which he replied, “These may be pronounced 
many ; if they had been fewer, how should I have 
got to see you?” Joo Shuh-ts‘e (The marshal) 
told this to the marquis, and added, “The prince 
of Ts‘in is sure to return to that State. I have 
heard that when a superior man is able to know 
his errors, he is sure to take good measures in 
regard to them; and good measures receive the 
assistance of Heaven.” 

‘How-tsze visited Chaou-ming, who asked him 
when he would return [to Ts‘in], and he replied, 
“T was afraid of being found fault with by my 
ruler, and therefore Iam here. I will wait for 
the accession of his successor.” The other then 
asked him about the character of the ruler of 
Ts‘in, and he replied that he was without prin- 
ciple. “So that [the State] will perish?” asked 
Chaou-ming. “How should that be?” replied 

he. “For one rule without principle a State 
will nat come to an end. The State stands 
related to Heaven and Earth;—they stand to- 
gether. Unless licentiousness has prevailed for 
several incumbencies, it will not come to ruin.” 
Chaou-mang said, “Does Heaven [act in the 
matter}?” “Yes.” “And for how long?” “I 
have heard,” was the reply, “that when [a ruler] 
is without principle, and yet the yearly harvest 
is good, Heaven is assisting him; it is seldom it 
does not do so for 5 years.” Chaou-miang, 
observing the shadows, said, “The morning may 
not extend to the evening, nor the evening to 
the morning. Who can wait for five years ?” 
When How-tsze went out [from the interview ], 
he said to his friends, “ Chaou-mang will [soon] 
die. When the president of the people trifics 
about years, and desires [length of] days, he 
cannot endure long.”’ 


The Kang-he editors say that the three Chuen 
agree in regarding the words of the text as 
condemnatory of the earl of T's‘in, because he 
had not done his duty in the training of his 
younger brother; but they alsoquotethecriticism 


of Kéa Heuen-ung Ex Ey Br end of Sung 


dyn.), who finds a condemnation of Ken in it 
as well;—and of this view they approve. But 
both the views are imported into the text, we 
may believe. Certainly the latter is. A more 
serious difficulty presents itself to my mind in 
connexion with the text. Admitting the narra- 
tive in the Chuen, though parts in it are not 
easy to believe or understand, the going of 
K‘éen to Tsin was of a very different character 
from all the departures from one State and 
flights to another which we have yet met with. 
A faithful and accurate chronicler would have 
varied his language to mark that difference. 
[We have appended here:—‘ Because of the 
troubles connected with the affair of Yéw ‘T’s‘oo 
in Ch‘ing, in the 6th month, the earl and his 
great officers made a covenant in the house of 
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Kung-sun Twan. Han Woo, Kung-sun K‘éaou, 
K ung-sun Twan, Yin Twan, Yéw Keih, and Sze 
l'ae, privately covenanted together outside the 
Kwei gate, which was in fact [the covenant of] 
Heun-suy. Kung-sun Hih violently insisted 

on taking part in the covenant, and made the 

grand -historiographer write his name, and enter 
the phrase—“the seven officers.” Tsze-ch‘an 

did not attempt to punish him.’] 


Par. 6. For k BY Kung and Kuh have 


*K Uz ; and Kuh observes that the place or 
tract was called by the former name among the 
Teih, and by the latter among the States of the 
kingdom. ‘The name of ‘T‘ae-vuen remains in 
the dis. and dep. so called, in Shan-se. 

The Chucn says :—‘Chung-hang Muh-tsze 
defeated the Woo-chung and other tribes of the 
feih in T'ae-yuen, through collecting the men 
attached to the chariots and making them foot- 
soldiers. When they were about to fight, Wei 
Shoo said, “They are all foot-men, while our 
force consists of chariots. We must meet them, 
moreover, in a narrow pass. Let us substitute 
ten men for each chariot, and we shall overcome 
them. Even though straitencd in the pass, we 
shall do so. Let us all turn ourselves into foot- 
men. I will begin.” Accordingly, he put aside 
his chariots, and formed the men into ranks 
five chariots furnishing three ranks of five men 
each. A favourite officer of Seun Woo (The 
Chung-haug Muh-tsze) was not willing to take 
his place among the soldiers, and Shoo beheaded 
him, and made the execution known through 
the army. Five dispositions were then made at 
a distance from one another:—/éang, in front: 
woo, behind ; chuen. on the right horn; ts‘an, on 
the left; and p‘in, in the van. This was done to 
deceive the Teih, who laughed at the arrange- 
ment. [The troops of T'sin] then fell on the 
enemy before they could form in order, and 
inflicted on them a great defeat.’ 

Parr. 7, 8. See on IX. xxxi. 7. The Chuen 
here says:—‘When Chen-yu succeeded to the 
rule of Keu, he deprived all the sons of previous 

rulers of their offices. In consequence of this, 
they called K‘cu-tsih from Ts‘e; and in autumn, 
the Kung-tsze Ts‘oo of T's‘e instated him in Keu, 
while Chen-yu fled to Woo.” Kung and Kuh 


leave out the after ; 


Par. 9. The Chuen says:—‘Shuh Kung led 
a force, and laid out the boundaries of the lands 
of Yun;—taking advantage of the disorder 
in Keu, At this time, Woo Low, Mow Hoo, 
and the Kung-tsze Méeh-ming, fled to ‘I's‘e, 
offering to that State the cities of ‘Ta-mang and 
Chang-e-mei. The superior man will say that 
Chen’s not maintaining himself in Ken was 
owing to his throwing men from him. Can 
men be thrown away? The ode (She, IV. i. 
[i.] ode IV.) says, 


“ Nothing gives strength more than [the use 
of right] men.” 





The sentiment is good.’ 

Par. 10. This is the first time that we meet, 
in the Ch‘un Ts‘éw, with the burial of a prince 
of Choo; and the same thing is recorded also, 
for the Ist time under duke Ch‘aou, in reference 
to rulers of ‘I“ung, Séeh, and Ts-in. The entries 
mark the decay of Loo, now seeking by such an 
attention to ingratiate itself with small States 
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like Choo, Ting, and Séeh, and with a distant { sipates the humours fof the body], so that they 


State like Ts‘in. ; 
[We have here the two following narra- 
tives :— 


are not allowed to get shut up, stopped, and 
congested, so as to injure and reduce it. Should 
that take place, his mind loses its intelligence, 


i i dark and 
i si ing ill, the earl | and all his measures are pursued in a 
we eiiie cavities aan Peas on a | confused way. But has not [your ruler} been 


complimentary visit, and to inquire ab 
parquivs illness. Shuh-héang then asked 
K‘éaou, saying, “The diviners say that our 
ruler’s illness is inflicted on him by [the Spirits] 
Shih-ch‘in and ‘T-ae-t‘ae, but the historiogra- 
phers do not know who these are. I venture to 


out the | making these four different periods of his time 


into one? This may have produced the illness. 

‘J have heard again that the ladies of the 
harem should not be of the same surname as the 
master of it. If they be, their offspring will not 
thrive. When their first admiration for each 


i i ives] is exhausted, they occasion 
” 'Tgze-ch‘an said, “ Anciently, [the | other [as relatives] is exh: : \ 
Sec Reve aa kal two "sons, of Sari oneanother disease. On this account the superior 


elder ‘was called Oh-pih, and the younger | Man hates such unions, and one of our Books 


Shih-ch‘in. They ‘dwelt in K‘wang-lin, but 
could not agree, and daily carried their shields 
and spears against each other. The sovereign 
emperor (Yaou) did not approve of this, and 
removed Oh-pih to Shang-k-éw, to preside over 
the star Ta-ho (See the Chuen on IX. ix. 1). 
The ancestors of Shang followed him [in Shang- 
k‘éw], and hence Ja-ho is the star of Shang. 
[{Yaou also] removed Shih-ch‘in to ‘T'a-héa, to 
preside over the star Sin (? in Orion]. ‘The de- 


says, ‘In buying a concubine, if you do not 
know her surname, consult the tortoise-shell for 
it.’ The ancients gave careful attention to the 
two points which I have mentioned. ‘That 
husband and wife should be of different surnames 
is one of the greatest points of propriety; but 
now your ruler has in his harem four Kes:—may 
it not be from this [that his illness has arisen]? 
If it have come from the two things [I have 
mentioned], nothing can be done for it. If he 


scendants of Tang (Yaou) followed him, and in | had seldom to do with the four Kes, he might get 


Ta-héa served the dynasties of Hea and Shang. 


along; if that be not the case, disease was the 


The prince at the end of their line was Tang | necessary result. 


Shuh-yu. When Yih Kéang, the wife of king 


‘ Shuh-héang said, “Good. I had not heard 


Woo, was pregnant with ‘T‘ae-shuh, she dreamt of this. But both the things are so.” When 
’ 


that God said to her, “I have named your son 
Yu, and will give T‘ang to him,—T‘ang which 


he went out, the internuncius Hwuy escorted 
him. and Shuh-héang asked him about the 


belongs to the star Sin, where I will multiply affairs of Ch‘ing, and especially about Tsze-seih. 


his descendants.” When the child was born, 
there appeared on his hand the character Yu 


“ He will not remain long,” was the reply. “ Un- 
observant of propriety, and fond of insulting 


y which he was named accordingly]. And others; trusting in his riches ie despising his 
when king Ch‘ing extinguished [the old House superiors,—he cannot continue long. 


of} T‘ang, he invested T‘ae-shuh with the prin- 
cipality ; and hence Sin ia the star of ‘T’sin. 
From this we may perceive that Shih-ch‘in is 
the Spirit of Sia. 

‘«[ Again], anciently, among the descendants 
of the emperor Kin-t‘éen was Mei, chief of the 
officers of the waters, who had two sons, Yun- 
kih and ‘T’ae-t‘ae. ‘Iae-t‘ae inherited his 
father’s office, cleared the channels of the Fu 
and T‘aou, and embanked the great marsh, so 
as to make the great plain habitable. The 
emperor (Chuen-heuh) commended his labours, 
and invested him with the prircipality of Fun- 
ch‘ven. [The States of} Ch'in, Sze, Juh, and 
Hwang maintained sacrifices to him. 
Tain, when it took on itself the sacrifices to the 


Fun, extinguished them. From this we may | 


receive that ‘T‘ae-t‘ae is the Spirit of the Fun. 


‘When the marquis heard of what Tsze-ch‘an 
had said, he remarked that he was a superior 
man of vast information, and gave him large 


gifts. 

2d. ‘The marquis of Tsin asked the help of a 
physician from ‘T's‘in, and the earl sent one Ho 
to see him, who said, “The disease cannot be 
cured,— according tothe saying that when women 


n | are approached, the chamber disease beconies 


like insanity. It is not caused by Spirits nor 
by food ; it is that delusion which has destroyed 
the mind. Your good minister will [also] die 3 
it is not the will of Heaven to preserve him. 

The marquis said, “May women [then] not be 


But now | #pproached?” ‘The physician replied, ‘ Inter- 


course with them must be regulated. The an- 
nt kings indicated by their music how all 
other things should be regulated. Hence there 


‘* But these two Spirits cannot affect your | are the five regular intervals. Or slow or quick, 


ruler’s person. ‘The Spirits of the h 
streams are sacrificed to in times o 
drought, and pestilence. The Spirits of the sun 
moon, and stars are sacrificed to on the unseason- 
able occurrence of snow, hoarfrost, wind, or rain. 
Your ruler’s person must be suffering from 
something connected with his movements out 
of the palace and in it, his meat and drink, his 
griefs and pleasures; what can these Spirits of 
the mountains and stars have to do with it? 

‘« T have heard that the superior man [divides 
the day] into 4 periods: —the morning, to hear 


? 
? 


inni i other. 
ills and | frona beginning to end, they blend in one an : 
i dood Each note rests in the exact intermediate place; 


and when the five are thus determined, no further 
exercise on the instruments is permitted, Thus 
the superior man does not listen to music where 
the hands work on with licentious notes, pleasing 
the ears but injurious to the mind, where the 
rules of equable harmony are forgotten. So it 
is with all things. When they come to this, they 
should stop; if they do not do so, it produces 
disease. ‘lhe superior man repairs to his lutes, 
to illustrate his observance of rules, and not to 


the affairs of the government; noon, to make delight his mind [merely }. 


full inquiries about them; the evening, to consider 
well and complete the orders [he hag resolved 


‘[In the same way] there are six heavenly 
influences, which descend and produce the five 


to issue]; and the night, for rest. By this ar- | tastes, go forth in the five colours, and are veri- 


rangement [of his time], he attempers and dis- 


fied in the five notes; but when they are in 
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excess, they produce the six diseases. Those | returned [to the capital}, deaving Woo Ken to 


6 influences are denominated the yin, the yang, 
wind, rain, obscurity, and brightness. In their 
separation, they form the four seasons; in 
their order, they form the five [elementary] 
terms. When any of them is in excess, there 
ensues calamity. An excess of the yin leads to 
diseases of cold; of the yang, to diseases of heat : 
of wind, to diseases of the extremities ; of rain, 
to diseases of the belly ; of obscurity, to diseases 
of delusion; of brightness, to diseases of the 
mind. [The desire of] woman is to the yang, 
and [she is used in the] season of obscurity. If 
this be done to excess, disease is produced of 
internal heat and utter delusion. Was it possible 
for your lordship, paying no regard to modera- 
tion or to time, not to come to this ?” 

‘When [the physician] went out, he told 
what he had said to Chaou-mang, who asked 
who was intended by “the good minister.” 
“You,” was the reply. ‘You have been chief 
minister of Tsin now for 8 years. ‘There has 
been no disorder in the State itself, and the 
other States have not failed [in their duty to 
it]; that epithet of ‘good’ may be applied to 
you. But I have heard that when the great 
minister of a State enjoys the glory of his 
dignity and emoluments, and sustains the bur- 
den of his great employments, if calamity and 
evil arise, and he do not alter his ways [to meet 
them], then he must receive the blame and the 
consequences. Here is your ruler, who has 
brought disease on himself by his excesses, so 
that he will [soon] be unable to consult at all 
for [the good of] the altars. What calamity 
could be greater? And yet you were unable 
to ward it off. It was on this account that I 
said what I did.” 

‘Chaou-mang [further] asked what he meant 
by “insanity ;” and [the physician] replied, “I 
mean that which is produced by the delusion 
and disorder of excessive sensual indulgence. 
Look at the character;—it is formed by the 


characters for a vessel and for insects (Het = 


Wl and iieh)- It is used also of grain which 
[moulders and] flies away. In the Chow Yih, 
[the symbols of ] a woman deluding a young 
man, [of] wind throwing down [the trees of] a 
mountain, go by the same name (a ; —— 


under ——):—all these point to the same significa- 
tion.” ~ Chaou-ming pronounced him a good 
physician, gave him large gifts, and sent him 
back [to Ts‘in].’] 

Par. 11. For JE Kung and Kuh have Zs. 


See the account of Keun’s accession in the Chuen 
after IX. xxix. 2. 

The Chuen says:—‘The Kung-tsze Wei of 
Ts‘oo sent the Kung-tsze Hih-kwang and Pih 
Chow-le to wall Ch‘aou, Leih, and Kéah; which 
frightened the people of Ch‘ing, but T'sze-ch‘an 
said, “It will not harm [us]. The chief minis- 
ter is about to make the grand coup, and will 
first take off those two. The evil will not 
reach Ch‘ing; there is no occasion for our being 
troubled.” In winter, Wei was proceeding on a 
complimentary visit to Ch‘ing, with Woo Keu 
as his subordinate in the mission, when he 


proceed to Ch‘ing. On the 11th month, on Ke- 
yéw, he entered [as if}. to inquire about the 
king’s illness, and strangled him. He then 
proceeded to put to death the king’s two sons, 
Moh and P‘ing-héa: Tsze-kan, director of the 
Right, fled to Tsin; and Tsze-seih, director of 
the royal stables, fled to Ch‘ing. [Wei] put to 
death the grand-administrator, Pih Chow-le, in 
Kéah ; and there he buried the king, whom he 
called in consequence Kéah-gaou. He sent an 
announcement [of the king’s death] to Ch‘ing, 
and Woo Keu asked what was said about who 
ought to be the successor. “Our great officer, 
Wei,” was the reply, which Woo Keu changed 
into “King Kung’s Wei is the first [in the line}.” 

‘When T'sze-kan fled to Tsin, he had 5 chariots 
with him. Shuh-héang caused him to receive the 
same allowance as the prince of Ts4n,—enough 
to each to support 100 men, on which Chaou 
Wan-tsze observed that the prince of Tain 
was rich. Shuh-héang replied, “ Allowances 
are made according to the virtue [of the parties]; 
where their virtue is equal, according to their 
years; where their years are equal, according to 
their rank; to the sons of rulers of States, 
according to the State. I have not heard that 
they are to be regulated by a consideration of 
their wealth. Moreover, that [the prince of 
Ts‘in] left his State with 1000 charists shows 
how strong and powerful he was. And the ode 
(She, IIT. iii. ode VI. 5) says, 


‘ He does not insult the wifeless or the widow’ 
He does not fear the strong or the powerful., 


Ts‘in and Ts‘oo are peers.” In accordance with 
this, How-tsze and ‘I'sze-kan were made to take 
place according to their years. The former de- 
clined, saying, “I was afraid of being found fault 
with, and the prince of Ts‘oo could find no safety 
[in his State]. We are therefore both here, and 
It is for you to assign us our places according to 
your pleasure. And does it not seem improper 
that I should be made equal to him who is a 
stranger? The historiographer Yih said, ‘To 
whom will you show respect if not toastranger?’ ” 

‘When king Ling of T's‘vo came to the rule 
of that State, Wei P‘e was made chief minister, 
and Wei K‘e-kéang grand-administrator. Yéw 
Keih of Ch‘ing went to T’s‘oo to the faneral of 
Kéah-gaou, and on a complimentary visit to the 
new ruler. On his return, he said to Tsze-cli‘an, 
‘Make all your preparations for travelling. 
The extravagance of the king of Ts‘oo is 
excessive, and he is delighted with his position. 
He is sure to call the States together. We shall 
be going there in no time.” ‘I'sze-ch‘an replied, 
“He cannot do that till some years have 
elapsed.” ’ 

Par. 12. The Kung-tsze Pe here is the Tsze- 
kan mentioned in the Chuen on the prec. par. 


Chan Joh-shwuy EE et IK: Ming dyn.) says 
that this entry makes it clear that the death of 
the king of Ts‘oo. was a deed of atrocious 
wickedness. But the criticism is a very lame 
attempt to excuse the silence of the classic in 
reference to the true nature of that event. 
[There is appended here:—‘In the 12th month, 
when [the marquis of] Tsin had offered the 
























4 


heard, before they had crossed the borders [of | Winter sacrifice, Chaou-mang went to Nan-yang, 
the State], that the king was ill. On this he | to be present [at the sacrifice to] Mang Tsze-yu 
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(probably Chaou Tsuy). 


Ist day of the moon, he offered the winter 
sacrifice in Wan; and on Kang-seuh he died. 
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The earl of Ch‘ing was going to Tsin to offer 
his condolences [on this event]; but when he 
had got to Yung, he returned.’] 
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In the [duke’s] second year, in spring, the marquis of Tsin 
sent Han K‘e to Loo on a complimentary visit. 

In summer, Shuh Kung went to Tsin. 

In autumn, Ch‘ing put to death its great officer, the Kung- 
sun Hih. 

In winter, the duke was going to Tsin, but when he got to 
the Ho, he returned; and K‘e-sun Suh went to Tin. - 


Ss 
bi 
Hy 
zi 
ei 


Han K‘e was a son of Han Keueh | Our ruler may [now] have hope ;” and he went 


or Han Héen-tsze (Hig Le me Jak Ff. who oe to sing the last stanza of the T'séeh (She, II. 
; : : 


retired from public life in the 7th year of duke 


ode VII.) 
‘When the entertainment was over, [Han- 


Séang, and a younger brother of Han Woo-ke tsze] went to a feast at Ke’s, and praised a 
(Bie 4 hia) known as Kung-tsuh Muh-teze beautiful tree {in the garden]. Woo-tsze said, 


‘Shall I not encourage the growth of this tree, 


OAS Hr 3 Ff). Heis frequently mentioned | so as not to forget the Kéoh kung?” And he 
as Han Seuen-tsze ( ), an 4, eens sang the Kan-t‘ang (She, I. ii. ode V.). on which 
2 aa w= F- ; 


the other said, “I am not worthy of this. It ig 


death of Chaou Woo in the end of last year, had | impossible for me to attain to be like the duke 
succeeded to him asthe principal minister of Tsin. | of Shaou.” Z 

‘The Chuen says :—‘ The marquis of Tsin sent | _‘[¥rom Loo] Séuen-tsze went on to Ts‘e, and 
Han Seuen-tsze on this complimentary visit | Presented the marriage-offerings [of the mar- 
(With reference to duke Chaou’s accession), and | quis]. Visiting there ‘I'sze-ya (the Kung-sun 
he came alse to inform Loo that the adminis- | T'saou), [that prince] called [his son] Teze-k‘e 
tration of ‘T'sin was now in his hands ;—which | 89d introduced him, when Seuen-tsze said, “ He 
was acc. to rule. When he looked at the | 8 not one who will preserve his family. He 
[various] documents in the charge of the grand | has not the air of a subject.” Visiting ‘T'sze-we 
historiographer, and the Ch‘un T’s‘éw of Loo, this Kung-sun Ch‘ae), [that prince] introduced 


he said, “ ‘The instiiutes of Chow are all in Loo. 


his son] K‘éang to him, of whom he said, “ He 


Now, indeed, I know the virtue of the duke of | 18 like Teaco” Many of the great officers 
Chow, and how it was that [the House of] Chow | laughed at these remarks, but Gan-tsze believed 
attained to the royal dignity.” ‘The duke gave | them, and said, “ He is a superior man. A supe- 
him an entertainment, at which Ke Woo-tsze | Tier man is to be believed ; he has means of 
sang the last stanza of the Méen (She, III. i. | Knowing what he says, 

ode III.), and Han-tsze sang the Kévh kung ‘From Ts‘e [Séuen-tsze}] went on a eompli- 
(She, II. vii. ode IX.). [When Han-tsze had | mentary visit to Wei, the marquis of which 
done], Ke Woo-tsze bowed to him saying, “I | gave him an entertainment. Pih-kung Kwoh- 
venture to make my acknowledgments for the | tsze sang the Ke yuh (She, I. v. ode. L), and 
kind feeling you express to our poor State. | Seuen-taze the Muh kwa (I. v. ode x.y 
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Tso-she says above that this visit of Han K‘e 
was ‘according to rule.’ But he is in error. 
There is no other instance in the classic of the 
chief minister of the leading State going on a 
complimentary mission. It was below his dig- 
nity todo so. Han K‘e probably took the step, 
thinking thereby to gratify the States and 
confirm their attachment to the failing fortunes 
of Tsin. 

It is mentioned in the narrative that K*‘e 
presented the marriage offerings in Ts‘e, the 
marquis of Tsin, heedless of the warnings of 
Tsze-ch‘an and the physician of Ts‘in, having 
now arrangcd to give a new mistress to his 
harem in the person of a lady of Ts‘e. The 
sequel is appended:—‘In summer, in the 4th 
month, Han Seu (Son of K‘e) went to Ts‘e to 
meet the [marquis’s] bride.  Ch‘in Woo-yu 
escorted her—the young Kéang-—to.Tsin, and 
was to be there till the completion of the mar- 
riage. She obtained favour with the marquis, 
who called her the young Ts‘e. Thinking, 
however, on the circumstance that Woo-yu was 
not of the rank of minister, he seized him in 
Chung-too, but the young Kéang pleaded for 
him saying, “The escort was chosen according 
to the rank of your officer who met me. [Ts‘e] 
stood in awe of your great State, and thought 
that it also might make a change, and so the 
disorder arose.”’ 

Par. 2. ‘The Chuen says:—‘ Shuh Kung [now ] 
went to Tsin, to return the visit of Seuen-tsze. 
The marquis sent to comfort and refresh him 
after the toils of his journey in the suburbs, but 
he declined the honour, saying, “ When my ruler 
sent me to continue the old friendship [between 
our States], he gave me a strict charge that I 
should not presume to take the position of a 
guest. Let me communicate ny message to your 
ministers, and the favour to our poor State will 
be great. I dare not trouble a messenger to 
come to the subarbs. Let me decline the 
honour.” When areception-house was assigned 


to him, he declined it, saying, “ My ruler com-. 


misgioned me to come here to continue the old 
friendship [between our States]. If I can but 
establish the friendly uuion, that is my reward. 
1 dare ‘not accept this great reception-house.” 
Shuh-héang said, “Tsze-shuh-tsze knows the 
rules of propriety. I have heard that loyalty 
and good faith are vessels containing the [prin- 
ciple of] propriety, and that humility and 
submission are essential things in it. In declin- 
ing [the honours offered to him], he is not 
forgetful of his State;—-thus showing his loyalty 
and good faith. His State is the first considera- 
tion with him, and himeelf the last ;—thus 
showing his humility and self-abasement. ‘The 
ode (She, ILI. ii. ode IX. 3) says, 


‘Be reverently careful of your demeanour, 
In order to approximate to the virtuous.’ 


99 


He ig one who approximates to virtue. 

Pay. 3. The Chuen says:—‘In autumn, the 
Kung-sun Hih was about to raise an insurrec- 
tion, desiring to remove the chief of the Yéw 


clan, and to take his place [in the govt.]. His. 


wound (See the 4th narrative after par. 3 of last 
year), however, broke out afresh, and he did 
not carry out his purpose. The Sze and the 
other great officers wished to put him to death; 
and when T’sze-ch‘an, who was in the borders, 
heard of it, he was afraid he should betoolate, and 


hurried by rapid stages to the capital. [Arrived 
there], he sent an officer to enumerate in the fol- 
lowing away his offences to Hih:—“ At the time 
of the insurrection of Pih-yéw (IX. xxx. 7), being 
occupied with the business of the great State, we 
did not punish you; but your insubordinate dis- 
position is insatiable, and the State cannot endure 
you. Your taking it on yourself to attack Pih- 
yéw was one offenee; your contention with your 
cousin about his wife (See the 4th nar. after par. 
3 of last year) was a second; your acting as if 
you had been the ruler at the covenant of 
Heun-suy (See the nar. after par. 4 of last year) 
was athird. With those three capital offences, 
how can the State endure you? If you do not 
quickly die [by your own hand], the great 
punishment will come upon you.” Hih bowed 
twice with his head to the ground, and replied; 
“Death may occur any morning or evening; 
but do not you aid [the act of ] Heaven by 
cruelty.” T'sze-ch‘an said, “‘Who of men is 
exempted from death? but that bad men should 
not die a natural death, is the appoiutment. 
He who does bad villainous things is a villain. 
If we do not aid Heaven, shall we aid him?” 
Hih then begged that [his son] Yin might be 
made superintendent of the market, and Tsze- 
ch‘an replied, “If Yin have ability, the ruler 
will give him office; if he have not, he will [at 
any time] follow you, morning orevening. You 
have no consideration of your offences; how do 
you continue making such requests? If you do 
not quickly die, the minister of Crime will visit 
ou.” 

? ‘In the 7th month, on Jin-yin, Hih strangled 
himself, and his body was exposd in the street 
of Chow-she, with [an inscription on] a board 
by it.’ 

"Par. 4. The Chuen says :—‘ The young Kéang, 
{married to the marquis] of Tsin, having died, 
the duke was proceeding to Tsin; but when he 
had gone to the Ho, the marquis sent Sze Wan- 
pih to meet him, and decline his visit, saying, 
“She was not my equal wife. I beg you will 
not condescend to come further.” On this the 
duke returned, and Ke-sun Suh proceeded to 
Tsin to present the grave-clothes [for the 
deceased. ] 

‘Shuh-héang spoke to the marquis - about 
Ch'in Woo-yu, saying, “‘ Of what offence was he 
guilty? You sent [a great officer of] a ducal 
clan to meet your bride, and [Ts‘e] sent a great 
officer of the highest rank to escort her; and if 
you still say that was not respectful, you desire 
what was excessive. It was our State which 
was not respectful, and in seizing the messenger 
[of Ts‘e], you are punishing him unjustly :— 
how can you thus be the lord of covenants? 
The young Kéang moreover, explained and 
interceded for him.” In winter, in the 10th 
month, Ch‘in Woo-yu returned [to Ts‘e]. In 
the llth month, Yin Twan of Ch‘ing went to 
Tsin, to present the condolences of that State. 

Evidently duke Ch‘aou was going to Tsin at 
this time, contrary to precedent and rule, 
demeaning himself to curry favour with the mar- 
quis; and he returned on receiving the rebuke. 
Kung-yang and the glossarist of Kuh-léang 
strangely imagine that he returned because he 
was afraid that ‘T'sin had an intention to scize 


him, and hold him a prisoner. 
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IIJ. 1 Inthe [duke’s] third year, in spring, in the king’s first 
month, on Ting-we, Yuen, viscount of T‘ing, died. 


Ww 


In summer, Shuh Kung went to Ting. 


In the fifth month, there was the burial of duke Ch‘ing of 


Ting. 


[of Loo}. 


In the eighth month, there was a grand sacrifice for rain. 
In winter there was a great fall of hail. 
K ‘wan, earl of North Yen, fled from his State to Ts‘e. 


(The Chuen gives here the following narra- 
tive, which comes in before the death of the 
viscount of T‘ang:—‘In the lst month of this 
year, Yéw Keih of Ch‘ing went to sin, to 
attend the funeral of the young Kéang, and 
was visited by Léang Ping and Chang Teih. 
The former said to him, “It is [too much] that 
you should have come here on this account.” 
‘T’sze-t'ae-shuh (Yéw Keil) replied, ‘Could I 
have stopped away? Formerly, under the pre- 
sidency of Wan and Séang, they made it their 
object not to trouble the States [too much], order- 
ing the princes once in three years to send a 
eomplimentary visit, once in five years to appear 
in person at their court, to meet when there was 
business [to be done], and to covenant when 
there were cascs of discordant [States to be 
dealt with]. When a ruler died, a great officer 
[was sent] to present condolences, and a minis- 
ter to assist at the burial. When a ruler’s 
wife died, a [simple] officer presented condo- 
lences, and a great officer attended the funeral. 
These rules were sufficient to illustrate the 
ceremonial observances, for orders as to what 
business was to be done, and to take measures 
in reference to the shortcomings [of States]. 
Nothing more was required; no extraordinary 
commands were given. But now, on the death 
of [this] favourite lady, we must not presume 
to regulate our services by her rank, but they 
must be the same as are due to a wife, the 
keeper [of the harem]. We are only afraid of 
being found offenders, and dare not shrink from 
any trouble. But as this young Kéang found 
favour, and has died [thus soon], Ts‘e is sure to 
propose a successor to her; and then on that 
occasion I shall come again to offer our con- 
gratulations, and shall not have had _ this 
journey only.” Chang Teih said, “Good! I 
have heard your statement; but after this you 
will have nothing to do. This case may be 
illustrated by [the star] fo, according to the 
culmination of which the cold or the heat 
retires. Now the case has come to an extreme; 
—muust there not be a recession? ‘T'sin will 
lose the States. Though it seek to trouble 
them, it will not be able to do so.” On this the 
two great officers withdrew ; and ‘T'sze t‘ae-shuh 





2 
3 
4 In autumn, the viscount of Little Choo came to the court 
5 
6 
7 


said to his people, ‘“‘ Chang Teih is wise, but his 


‘place is notwithstanding, I apprehend, in the 


09 


rear of superior men. 

Tso-she says, ‘The viscount of T‘ang had 
been associated in covenants (with the duke 
(Séang] of Loo), and therefore the text gives 
his name.’ 

[Tso-she introduces here the following long 
narrative :—lst. ‘The marquis of Ts‘e sent Gan 
Ying to Tsin with the following speech, begging 
to be allowed to supply a successor in the harem 
{to the young Kéang]:—“ My ruler has sent me 
to say, ‘I wish to serve your lordship, morning 
and evening without tiring, and would bring my 
presents and offerings so as never to lose a 
season; but there have been many difficulties in 
my State, so that I have not been able [to.come 
myself}. The poor daughter of my father [was 


sent} to complete the offices in your harem, and 


shed a blaze [of glory] upon my hopes; but she 
was unfortunate and died an early death, to the 
disappointment of my hope. If your lordship, 
not forgetful of the friendship between our 
former rulers, willkindly regard the State of 
Ts‘e, and condescend to accept me so that I may 
seek the blessing of the Great duke and duke 
Ting, sending brightness down upon my State, 
protecting and comforting its altars, then there 
are still so many of the daughters of my father 
by his proper wife, and of his sisters who remain. 
If your lordship, not casting off my poor State, 
will send some one to judge and select among 
them those who may complete the ladies of your 
bed-chamber, this will satisfy my hope.’ ” 

‘ Han Séuen-tsze made Shuh-héang return a 
reply, saying, “It is the desire of our ruler. 
He is not able to discharge alone the duties to 
his altars; but being now in mourning, he has 
not ventured to prefer a request [for a successor 
to the young Kéang]. No kindness could be 
greater than the message which your lordship 
has condescended to send. If you will kindly 
regard our poor State, and comfort Tsin by 
giving a mistress to its harem, not our ruler 
only, but all his ministers as well, will receive 
the benefit of your gift. Yea, from T‘ang-shuh 
downwards, [our former rulers] will feel the 
favour and admire it.” 
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‘When the marriage was settled, Gan-tsze 
received the courtesy [of an entertainment], 
from which Shuh-hiang followed him to the 
feast. When they conversed together, Shuh- 
héang asked about the state of affairs in Ts‘c, 
and Gan-tsze replied, ‘This is its last age. I 
know nothing but this,—that Ts‘e will become 
the possession of the Ch‘in family. The duke is 
throwing away his people, and they are turning to 
the Ch‘in. Ts‘efrom of old has had four measures, 
the tow, the gow, the foo, and the chung. Four 
shing make a tow, and up to the foo, each measure 
is four times the preceding; and then ten foo 
make a chuny. ‘The Ch‘in family makes each of 
the [first] three measures once again greater, so 
that the chung is [very] large, lending according 
to their own measure, and receiving back again 
according to the public measure. The wood on 
their hills and that in the markets is charged 
the same price, so that it costs no more in the 
market than on the hill. Their fish, salt, and 
frogs cost the same [in the market as at the 
water]. The produce of the people’s strength is 
divided into three parts, two of which are paid 
to the State, while only one is [left to them] 
for food and clothes. The [grain in the] ducal 
stores rots and is eaten by insects, while the 
three [classes of the] old are cold and starving. 
In all the markets of the State, [ordinary] 
shoes are cheap, while those for criminals whose 
toes have been cut off are dear. The common 
people and others groan bitterly [for all this], 
and there is one who shows an ardent sympathy 
for them. He loves them as a parent, and they 
go to him as a flowing stream. Though he 
wished not to win them to himself, how shall he 
escape doing so? There were Ke-pih, Chih- 
ping, Yu-suy, and Pih-he, whose help was given 
to duke Hoo and T‘ae-ke, and [now, in their 
spiritual influence, ] they are [all] in Ts‘e.” 

‘Shuh-héang said, “ Yes; and even with our 
ducal House, this also is the last age. The war- 
horses are not yoked; the ministers never take 
the field. There are no men over the duke’s 
chariots, no [proper] officers over the soldiers. 
The multitudes of the people are weary and 
worn, while the duke’s mansions are multiplied 
and most costly. The people [feel], when they 
hear the duke’s commands, as if they must 
escape from robbers and enemies. The Lwan, 
the Kéoh, the Seu, the Yuen, the Hoo, the Suh, 
the K‘ing, and the Pih, are reduced to the 
position of menials. ‘The government is ordered 
by the Heads of the clans. The people have 
none on whom to rely. The ruler goes on from 
day to day without stop, burying all sorrow in 
pleasure. No future day need be waited for 
the humiliation of the ducal House. ‘The in- 
scription on the tripod of Ch‘an says, ‘You 
May get up early in the morning and become 
greatly distinguished, but in future generations 
{your descendants]. will still beconf@ idle.’ 
Much more may we say that he who holds on 
jan evil course] from day to day without stop- 
ping cannot continue long.” Gan-tsze then 
asked him what would become of himself, and 
Shuh-héang replied, “The ducal clans of Tsin 
are at an end. I have«heard that when the 
ducal House is about to be brought low, its 
clan-branches first fall to the ground, and that 
then the duke followsthem. Of the same ducal 
ancestry with me were eleven clans, and only 
the Yang-sheh remains, I moreover have no 








son. In the lawless course of the ducal House, 
I shall be fortunate if I die a natural death, for 
I shall have none to sacrifice to me.” 

‘ Before this, duke King had wished to change 
the residence of Gan-tsze, saying, “ Your house 
is near the market, low, small, noisy, and dusty. 
You should not live in it. Let me change it for 
you for one bright and lofty.” The officer, 
however, declined the offer, saying, “Your 
lordship’s former minister, [my father], could 
bear it. I am not fit to be his successor; [the 
change which you propose} would be extrava- 
gance inme. And besides, a small man like me, 
living near the market, can get what I desire 
morning and evening, which is a benefit.” I 
dare not trouble the people of the neighbour- 
hood. The duke laughed and asked him 
whether, through his nearness to the market, he 
knew what things were cheap and what dear. 
“Since it is to my advantage to do so,” was 
the reply, “should I dare not to know that?” 
“What things then are cheap, and what dear?” 
pursued the marquis. Now duke King punish- 
ed so many that there were people who sold 
shoes for those whose toes had been cut off. 
Gan-tsze therefore answered, “ Shoes for people 
whose toes have been cut off are dear, and 
[other] shoes are cheap.” As he had told 
this to his ruler, he mentioned it in his conver- 
sation with Shuh-héang. 

‘In consequence of this remark, duke King 
more rarely inflicted punishments. ‘The supe- 
rior man may say, “How widely extends the 
benefit of a benevolent man’s words! By one 
word of Gan-tsze the marquis of Ts‘e was led 
to reduce the number of his punishments;—an 
illustration of the words of the ode (She, II. v. 
ode IV. 2), 


‘If he were to rejoice [in the words of the 
wise], 
The disorder perhaps would disappear.’ ” 


‘When Gan-tsze [on this occasion] went to 
Tsin, the duke changed his house into a new 
one, so that it was completed on his return. 
After he had made his acknowledgments, how- 
ever, [for the kindness], he pulled the house 
down, rebuilt the dwellings in the neighbour- 
hood as they had been before, and sent to the 
old residents to return to them. [When they 
declined to do so], he said, “There is the com- 
mon saying, ‘It is not about the house that the 
tortoise-shell is consulted, but about the neigh- 
bours.”” My friends, the tortoise-shell was 
formerly consulted about this neighbourhood. 
To go against the divination is inauspicious; 
and that the superior man do not violate the 
rules of propriety, while smaller men do not 
incur the risk of what is inauspicious, is an old 
regulation ;—shall I dare to disobey it?” In the 
end, he brought them back to their old houses. 
The duke refused his sanction, but he granted 
it, when Gan-tsze got Ch‘in Hwan-tsze to inter- 
cede with him.’ 

2d. ‘In summer, in the 4th month, the earl 
of Ch‘ing went to T'sin, when Kung-sun Twan 
was in attendance on him, and behaved so very 
respectfully and humbly, violating in nothing 
the proper rules, that the marquis commended 
him, and gave him a tablet [of investiture], 
saying, ‘“‘Tsze-fung (‘I'wan’s father) did hard 
service for the State of Tsin. I have heard of 
it, and do not forget it, and [now] bestow on 
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you the lands of Chow, as a recompense for the 
old services of your [father].” Pih-shih bowed 
twice, with his head to the ground, received the 
tablet, and went out. The superior man wiil 
say on this, * How important to a man are the 
rules of propriety! Here was an extravagant 
man like Pih-shih, and to his once observing 
those rules in Tsin he was indebted for dignity 
and wealth in that State. Here surely was an 
illustration of what the ode (She, L. iv. Ode 
VIII. 3), says, 


“If a man be not observant of propriety, 
Why does he not quickly die?’” 


‘Before this the district of Chow had belong- 
ed to Lwan P‘aou; and on the ruin of the Lwan 
family, Fan Seyen-tsze, Chaou Wan-tsze, and 
Han Seuen-tsze, all wished tohaveit. Wan-tsze 
said, “ All Wan (Chow had once been part of 
it) belongs to me.” The two Seuen-tsze said, 
“Since the time of Kéoh Ch‘ing, [Chow] has 
been handed down, separate [from Wn], in three 
families. There are other districts in Tsin, 
separated [in this way], and not Chow only ;— 
who can get the right to take the rule of them?” 
Wian-tsze was vexed by this, but gave Chow up. 
The other two ministers said, “We ought not, 
having given a correct decision [in reference to his 
claim] to take it to ourselves ;” and so they all 
gave it up. When the administration [of Tsin] 
came into the hands of Wan-tsze, Chaou Hwoh 
advised him to-take Chow, but he said to him, 
“Begone! The words of those two were right- 
eous, and to oppose righteousness is the way to 
misery. I cannot rule properly my own district; 
of what use would Chow be to me? I should 
only thereby occasion misery to myself.” 

‘The superior man may say on this, “ His 
case is hard who does not know [whence misery 
will arise]. When one knows this and does not 
act gccordingly, nothing can exceed the misery. 
There was a saying that [the possessor of ] 
Chow was sure to die.” 

*Fung-she (Kung-sun Twan), according to his 
wont, was a guest with Han-she. His getting 
Chow was upon the request of Han Seuen-tsze 
in his behalf, to be the ground of his taking it 
[himself] again.’ 

Par. 2. The viscount of T‘éng had come to 
Loo to the funeral of duke Séang, and Loo now 
returns the compliment by sending a minister 
to attend his funeral. The one proceeding and 
the other were contrary to rule and precedent. 
The Chuen says:—‘In the 5th month, Shuh 
Kung went to T‘ing, to the burial of duke 
Chiing, Tsze-fuh ‘Tseaou being the assistant 
commissioner. When they got to the suburbs, 
it happened to be the anniversary of the death 
of E-pih (‘T'séaou’s uncle), and King-tsze (Shuh 
Kung) proposed not to enter the city. Hwuh- 
pih (Tséaou), however, said, ‘“ We are on public 
business. Where there is a public benefit, there 
should be no recognition of one’s private death- 
days.” With this he preceded the other, and 
received the reception-house [assigned to them], 
King-tsze coming after him.” See a somewhat 
different account of this matter in the Le Ke, 
II. ii. Bk. II. 26. 

[We have two narratives appended here :— 

Ist. ‘Han K‘e of Tsin went to Ts‘e, to meet 
the [marquis’s] bride, when Kung-sun Ch‘ae, 
because of the favour which the young Kéang 
had found, substituted a daughter of his own for 


the duke’s, whom he gave in marriage [to 
another husband]. Some people told Han K‘e of 
the deceit put upon Tsia by Tsze-wei, and said 
that he should not accept the lady; but that 
minister replied, “I want to get [the adherence 
of ] Ts‘e; and if I keep the favourite [minister] 
away from us [in that way], will the favourite 
come to us?”’ 

2d. ‘In autumn, in the 7th month, Han Hoo 
of Ch‘ing went to Tsin, to offer congratulations 
on the margquis’s marriage. At the same time 
he made the following announcement ;—“ The 
people of Ts‘oo are daily summoning our State, 
because we have not been to the court of their 
new king. If we go to Ts‘oo, we are afraid of 
your ministers, lest they say that our ruler has 
done so because his heart is indeed set on that 
other alliance; while, if we do not go, there is 
the covenant of Sung. Whether we advance 
or retreat, we may be held offenders; and my 
ruler has instructed me to lay the case before 
you.” Seuen-tsze made Shuh-héang reply, “If 
your ruler condescends to be true to ours, his 
being in Ts‘oo will do no harm;—it will be but 
observing the covenant of Sung. If he thinks 
of that covenant, our ruler knows that he will 
escape any charge of doing wrong [in regard to 
it]. If your ruler is not true [in heart] to 
ours, although he were to condescend morning 
and evening to come to our poor State, our 
ruler would be suspicious of him. If he be 
indeed true in heart, there was no necessity for 
the trouble of this message. Let your ruler go 
to Ts‘oo. If he be true to ours, his being in 
Ts‘oo is the same as if he were in ‘T'sin.” 

‘(At this time], Chang Teih sent a messenger 
[to Chiing], to say to T‘ae-shuh, “ After you 
went back [to Ch‘ing], I removed the dirt from 
the poor cottage of my father, saying to myself 
that you would be coming [again]; now it is 
Tsze-p‘e who has come, and I am disappointed.” 
T‘ae-shuh replied, “ My rank was too mean to 
get to come [on this occasion]. We were in 
awe of your great State, and [wanted] to honour 
the [new] wife; and moreover you said that I 
should have nothing [more] to do. It has 
nearly proved so with me.” ’] 


Par. 4. This was duke Muh C55 BD) of 


Little Choo, who appeared now at the court of 
Loo, to congratulate duke Ch‘aou on his acces- 
sion. The Chuen says:—‘ Ke Woo-tsze proposed 
to give the viscount a very slender reception; 
but Muh-shuh said, “No. Since T’s‘aou, Ting, 
and the two Choos, do rot forget their old 
friendship with us, we should meet them with 
respect, and even more, fearful of their being 
alienated from us. And moreover, if we receive 
in a humbling way one of those friendly States, 
we shall provoke the others, our friends, [to 
fall away]. We should show greater respect 
than in any former time. It is said in a Book, 
‘No calamities befal the respectful;’.and also, 
*They who meet the comer respectfully receive 
blessing from Heaven.’” Ke-sun followed this 
advice.’ 

Par. 5. Tso-she says that there was now ‘a 
drought.’ Of the 21 instances of this sacrifice 
for rain, which are mentioned in the classie, 7 
occur during the time of duke Ch‘aou, and Tso 
leaves only the one in the 8th year unnoted as a 
time of ‘drought.’ 

[We have a narrative appended with reference 
to the fortunes of Loo-p‘oo P‘éeh whose banish- 
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ment to the northern borders of Ts‘e is mentioned 
in the 2d narrative appended to the Chuen on 
1X. xxviii. 6:—* ‘The marquis of Ts‘e was hunt- 
ing in Kéa, when Loo-pvo Péch sought «n 
introduction to him, and begyed with tears 
{that he might be permitted to return], saying, 
“With my hair so short and thin, what can I 
{now do?” ‘The marquis replied, as if assent- 
ing, that he would inform the two ministers of 
it. He did tell them accordingly on his return, 
and Tsze-wei was willing that Péeh should be 
allowed to come back, but Tsze-ya objected, 
saying, “ His hair may be short, but his heart 
is very long. Perhaps he will [still] make our 
~~) ns eds oe tae Chuen on IX. xxviii. 
- n the month, Tsze-ya d -p‘ 
Péeh to North Yen.’] : aaa 


Par. 6. Here and in par. 1. of next year, the 
By isthe verb. The hail, we must understand, 


was very large; and we must also remember 
that though it was now the winter of Chow 
that embraced two months of autumn. 3 

Par. 7. The Chuen says:—‘ Duke K‘éen of 
Yen had many favourites, and wanted to make 
away with ail the great officers, and appoint 
his favourites in their room. ‘lhe great officers 
united (in consequence], and killed those favour- 
ites who were of other surnames than their own. 
The duke was frightened, and fled to T's‘e. The 
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style of the text, that “The earl of Yen, K‘wan 

fled to Ts‘e, is condemnatory of him.”’ The 
K‘ang-he editors object to this judgment of 
Tso-she on the words of the text, and expunge 
it from their edition of the Chun Ts‘éw. They 
wilt not have it supposed that the sage could, on 
apy grounds, sanction a proceeding of rebellious 
opposition to a ruler, 

[There are here two narratives :— 

Ist. ‘In the tenth month the earl of Ch‘ing 
went to T’s‘oo, with Tsze-ch‘an in attendance 
on him. The viscount entertained him. and 
sang the Keih jih (She, II. iii. ode VI-) When 
the entertainment was over, ‘I'sze-ch‘an pro- 
ceeded to make the preparations for a hunt. 
The king then hunted along [the marsh of 7 
Mung (See on the Shoo, HI i. Pt. i. 50), on the 
sie of the Kéang, [having the carl] with 
im. 

2d. ‘Kung-sun Tsaou of Ts‘e having died, 
Tsaou, minister of War, visited Gan-tsze, and 
said, “We have further lost ‘I'sze-ya.” Gan- 
tsze replied, ‘Alas! [his son] Tsze-k‘e will 
not escape [an evil hat. It is a perilous time ! 
The House of Kéang is weak, and that of Kwei 
will begin to flourish. While the two [yrand- 
sons of duke Hwuy were strong and. vigorous, 
they might make head, and now there is the 
weakness induced by the lose of this one. The 
[House of ] Kéang is tottering to its fall!’] 
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‘In the [duke’s] fourth year, in spring, in the king’s first 
month, there was a great fall of hail. 
2 In summer, the viscount of Ts‘oo, the marquises of Ts‘ae 
and Ch‘in, the earl of Ch‘ing, the baron of Heu, the 
viscounts of Seu, T'ang, Tun, Hoo, Shin, and Little 
Choo, Tso, heir-son of Sung, and [the chiefs of] the wild 
tribes of the Hwae, had a meeting in Shin. 
3 The people seized and held the viscount of Seu. 
4 In autumn, in the seventh month, the viscount of Ts‘oo, 
the marquises of Ts‘ae and Chi in, the baron of Heu, the 
viscounts of Tun, Hoo, and Shin, aud [the chiefs of] 
the wild tribes of the Hwae, invaded Woo. 
They seized K‘ing Fung of Ts‘e, and put him to death. 
They then went on to extinguish Lae. 
In the ninth month, we took Tsang. 
In winter, in the twelfth month, on Yih-maou, Shuh-sun 
P‘aou died. 
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Par,1. Too says that there ought now to have | they stored up the ice, when the sun was in his 
fallen snow and not hail, ae} the fall of the hail | northern path; and they brought it out when he 
is recorded as a calamity. u K‘ang connects 
the par. with the 6th of las rs Geae arid-é was in his western, and [the Kwe: (AP) con- 
that the hail had continued to fall all the winter. | stellation] was seen [in the east] in the morning. 
This would account reasonably for the notice | At the storing of the ice, they took it from the 
of the Pao low valleys of the deep’ hills, where the cold 

e Chuen says:—Ke Woo-tsze asked Shin | was most intense and as it were shut in; and 
Fung enether the hail could be stopped, and was | when it was brought out, the dignitaries and 


‘answered, “When a sage is in the highest place, | place-men of the court, in their entertainment 


there is no hail; or if some should happen to | of guests, for their food, on occasions of death 


‘fall, it does nut amount to a calamity. Anciently, | and of sacrifice, shared in the use of it. At the 
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storing of it, a black bull and black millet were 
presented to the Ruler of cold; and when it was 
brought out, a bow of peach wood and arrows of 
thorn were employed to put away calamitous 
influences. For the delivery and the storing of 
it there were their seasons; and it was given to 
all who were entitled by their station to eat flesh. 
Great officers and their declared wives used it 
in their washings on occasions of death. It was 
deposited with a sacrifice to the [Ruler of] cold ; 
the depusitories were opened with the offering 
of a lanb. The duke first used it, and when 
the [star] fo made its appearance, it was 
distributed. From the commissioned [great] 
officers and their wives, down to officers retired 
from age or illness, all received the ice. The 
commissioners of hills took it; the officers of 
districts sent iton; the cart-men received it; and 
the inferior servants stored it. Now it is the 
[cold] wind which makes the ice strong; and 
it was when the [warm] winds [prevailed], 
that it was brought forth. The depositories 
were made close; the use of it was very exten- 
sive. In consequence there was no heat out of 
course in the winter; no lurking cold in the 
summer ; no biting winds in the spring ; and no 
pitiless rains in the autumn. When thunder 
came, it was not with a shaking crash. There 
were no calamitous hoarfrosts and hail. Pesti- 
lences did nut descend fon the land]. The 
people died no premature deaths. 


* But now the ice of the streams and pools is 
what is stored up; [much also] is cast away 
and not used. The winds go abroad as they 
ought not to do and carry death with them; so 
does the thunder come with shaking crash. 
Who can put a stop to this plague of hail? 
The last stanza of the Ts‘ih yueh (She, I. xv. 
ode J.) shows the method of storing ice.”’ 


[We have here a long narrative about a fur- 
ther step on the part of T's‘oo towards wresting 
the presidency of the States from Tsin :—‘In 
the Ist month, the baron of Heu went to Ts‘oo, 
where the viscount detained him, going on also 
to detain the earl of Ch‘ing, with whom he again 
hunted on the south of the Kéang, having the 
baron of Heu with them. [At the same time] 
he sent Tséaou Keu to Tsin, to ask from that 
Power the attendance of the States, the above 
two princes waiting in Ts‘oo for the answer. 
Tséaou Keu delivered his message in the follow- 
ing terms :—“ My ruler has sent me to say in 
his own words, ‘Formerly your lordship’s 
kindness granted the covenant of Sung, by 
which it was agreed that the States which 
adhered to Tsin and Ts‘oo respectively should 
appear at the courts of both. Because of the 
troubles occurring from year to year, I wish to 
knit more closely a good understanding with 
the princes, and have sent Keu to ask from you 
an opportunity to do so. If your lordship have 





no anxiety in regard to the States around you, 
I wish to borrow your favour to make a request 
of the various princes.” The marquis of Tsin 
wanted to give a refusal to this application, but 
the marshal How said to him, “Do not do so. 
‘The (course of the] king of Ts‘oo is extravagant. 
Heaven perhaps wishes, by gratifying his ambi- 
tion, to increase the poison of his [mood], and 
send down punishment on him, ‘That we can- 
not know, nor can we know whether it means 
to grant him a [peaceful] end. But ‘I'sin and 
Ts‘eo depend on the aid of Lleaven for the 


superiority of the one over the other. Let us 
not quarrel with it, but let your lordship grant 
the [king’s] request, and cultivate your virtue, 
while we wait and see to what he will turn. If 
he turn to virtue, even we will serve him, and 
how much more will the States do so! If he 
go on to licentiousness and oppression, Ts‘oo 
itself will abandon him, and we shall have no 
one to contend with.” 


‘The marquis said, ‘“ Tsin has three securities 
against peril, and needs not to fear an enemy. 
There are the mountainous passes of the State; 
its many horses; and the many troubles of Ts‘e 
and Ts‘oo. With these three securities, we must 
be successful in every direction.” The marshal 
replied, “Trust in mountains and in horses, 
and to calculate on the difficulties of neigh- 
bouring States, are three sources of peril. 
The four Yoh, San-t‘oo, Yang-shing, ‘T‘ae-shih, 
mount King, and Chung-nan, are the most 
difficult mountains of the 9 provinces, and they 
do not all belong to one surname. ‘The northern 
region of K‘e is most noted for its production of 
horses, but no [distinguished] State has there 
arisen. A trust in mountains and horses cannot 
be considered a sure one. So it has been from 
of old, and therefore the ancient kings made 
the cultivation of virtue their object, in order 
to affect both Spirits and men. I have not heard 
that they made it their object to have difficult 
mountains and horses. And [the result of] the 
difficulties of neighbouring States cannot be 
calculated on. They may have many difficulties, 
which will issue [only] in strengthening them 
and the enlargement of their boundaries; or they 
may heve no difficulties, and the result will be 
their ruin, and their losing the boundarics of 
which they were in charge. How is it possible 
to foresee the [issue of such] difficulties? Ts‘e 
had the troubles with Chung-sun (The Kung- 
sun Woo-che, who was marquis of ‘I's‘e for a 
month; see the 9th year of duke Chwang), and 
the result was that it got duke Hwan, whose 
influence on it extends till now. Tsin had the 
troubles of Le and P‘ei (Le Kh and P‘ei Ch‘ing; 
see the 9th and other years of duke He), and 
the result was that it got duke W4n, through 
whom it became lord of covenants. Wei and 
Hing had no troubles [of the same kind], and 
yet their enemies brought them to ruin. The 
difficulties of others therefore cannot be calculat- 
ed on. If you trust in the three things you 
have mentioned, and do not diligently attend 
to the duties of government and to virtue, we 
shall find that the danger of ruin leaves us no 
leisure for anything but to escape from it:—how 
can you speak of our being sure of success? 
Let your lordship grant the request [of Ts‘oo]. 
Chow acted licentiously and oppressively, while 
king Wan behaved kindly and harmoniously, 
and the result was the fall of Yin and the rise 
of Chow. How then should you quarrel about 
the States?” 


‘ Accordingly, [it was resolved to] grant the 
request of Ts‘oo, and Shuh-héang was appointed 
to give the following reply, ‘Our ruler, being 
occupied with the business of his altars, has not 
been able always to visit [your court] in spring 
and autumn. Your ruler in fact has the States; 
there was no necessity to take the trouble of 
your message.” ‘T'séaou Keu then proceeded to 
beg a marriage with a daughter of ‘I'sin [on the 
part of his king], to which the marquis agreed. 
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‘The viscount of Ts‘oo asked Tsze-ch‘an whe- 
ther TI'sin would grant him the States. “It 
will,” said that minister. “The ruler occupies 
himself only with small matters, and does not 
think about the States. His great officers have 
many desires of their own, and not one seeks to 
correct his ruler’s [errors]. At the covenant of 
Sung it said also that [Tsin and Ts‘oo] were as 
one. If it do not grant your request, of what 
use will that [covenant] have been?” The king 
further asked whether the States would come 
{at his call]. ‘They are sure to come,” replied 
Tsze-ch‘an. ‘In obedience to the covenant of 
Sung; to gratify your lordship; not standing in 
fear of the great State:—why should they not 
come? Perhaps Loo, Wei, Ts‘aou, and Choo 
may not come. ‘Ts‘aou stands in fear of Sung; 
Choo stands in fear of Loo; Loo and Wei are 
pressed on by Ts‘e, and “the best-affected to 
Tsin. Only these will not come. The others 
are under your influence;—what one of them 
will not come?” The king said, “Then, may 
I succeed in all that I seek for?” ‘ Not,” was 
the reply, “if you seek from others for your 
own gratification; but if you seek what they 
and you wish and can share together, you will 
be entirely successful.” ’] 

Par. 2. We have here the result of Ts‘oo’s 
application to Tsin for the presidency of the 
States. Of the northern States, however, only 
Ts‘ae, Ch‘in, Ch‘ing, and Heu responded to its 
call, for Little Choo is hardly to be taken ac- 
count of, and the princes of Ching and Hen 
were in a manner detained and obliged to be 
present at the meeting. 


At the commencement of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw 
period, Shin was a marquisate, held by Kéangs, 


having for its capital Séay AD. 20 le to the 


north of the dep. city of Nan-yang, Ho-nan. 
In the Chuen at the end of ITI. vi. we find it 
invaded by the then king of Ts‘oo, who seems 
to have extinguished it, and incorporated it 
with his own State. 


The Chuen says:—‘In summer, the [other] 
princes of the States went to Ts‘oo, but those of 
Loo, Wei, T's‘aou and Choo did not attend the 
meeting, ‘I's‘aou and Choo declining on account of 
troubles, the duke on the ground of the seasonal 
sacrifice, and the marquis of Wei on the ground 
that he was ill. The earl of Ch‘ing preceded 
the others, and was waiting at Shin, where in 
the sixth month, on Ping-woo, the viscount of 
‘T's‘oo assembled the States. 


‘Tséaou Kéu said to him “I have heard that 
with the States the thing which regulates their 
preference and adhesion is the ceremonies which 
are observed to them. Your lordship has now 
got them for the first time, and must be careful 
of your ceremonies. Whether you will secure 
the presidency of the States or not depends on 
this meeting. K‘e of the Héa dynasty gave the 
entertainment of Keun-t‘ae; T‘ang of the Shang 
dynasty gave his commands at King-poh ; Woo 
of Chow issued his declaration at Ming-tsin; 
[king] Ching had the review at K‘e-yang; 

king] K‘ang held his audience in the palace of 

ung; [king] Muh had the meeting at mount 
T‘oo; Hwan of Ts‘e had the campaign of 
Shaou-ling; and Wan of Tsin had the covenant 
of Tséen-t‘oo :—the ceremonies of which of those 
occasions will your lordship use? Héang Seuh 
of Sung and Kung-sun K‘éaou of Ch‘ing are 








both here, the best men of all the States. Tet 
your lordship make a choice.” ‘Phe king said, 
* J will use those employed by Hwan of ‘T's‘e.” 

‘The king sent to ask the master of the Left 
and ‘I'sze-ch‘an about the ceremonies. The 
master of the Left said, ‘They are what a 
small State practises, what a large State em- 
ploys. I will describe them according to my 
knowledge.” He then exhibited six ceremonies 
for a duke assembling the States. Tsze-ch‘an 
said, “A smaii State [like ours] discharges its 
duties. I will describe what we have observed.” 
He then exhibited six ceremonies to be observed 
by earls, viscounts, and barons, at meetings with 
a duke. A superior man will say that the 
master of the Left—he of Hoh—knew well how 
to guard [the rules of ] former dynasties. and 
that ‘I'sze-ch‘an knew well how to aid and direct 
a small State. ‘The king caused Tséaou Keu to 
stand behind him, to regulate any errors [which 
they might make]; but the whole thing was 
concluded without any correction. The king 
asked him the reason, and he replied, “ Those 
six ceremonies I had never seen; how could [ 
make any correction ?” 

‘The eldest son of [the duke of ] Sung was late 
in arriving, and the king was then hunting in 
Woo-shing, so that he was long in giving him 
an interview. Tséaou Keu begged that he 
would send an explanation [of the delay], on 
which the king sent him to say, “It happens 
that we are engaged in the business of the ances- 
tral temple at Woo-shing. My ruler must bury 
the offerings set forth [in the temple] :—I venture 
to apologize for the delay in seeing you.” ‘The 
viscount of Seu was the son of a daughter of 
Woo; and [the viscount of T's‘oo], thinking that 
he was disaffected, caused him to be seized in 
Shin. He also displayed his extravagance to 
all the princes. ‘I'séaou Keu said tohim, “The 
instances of the six kings and two dukes, 
{which I adduced], all illustrated the courtesy 
which they showed to the States, and were the 
reason of the States’ accepting their commands. 
Kéeh of the Héa dynasty held the meeting of 
Jing, and, the prince of Min revolted from him. 
Chow of the Shang dynasty held the review of 
Le, and the E of the east revolted from him. 
Yéw of Chow made the covenant of ‘T’ae-shih, 
and the Jung and the Teih revolted from him. 
In all these cases, [those kings] showed to the 
States the extravagance [of their aims], and 
so it was that the States cast their commands 
away from them. Since your majesty Is now 
showing your extravagance, willit not interfere 
with your success?” 

‘The king would not listen to him; and Tsze- 
ch‘an, seeing the master of the Left, said to him, 
“Tam not troubled about Ts‘oo. So extrava- 
gant, and deaf to remonstrance, [the king] will 
not endure more than ten years. The master 
of the Left replicd, “ Yes, but without ten years’ 
extravagance his wickedness will not have 
reached far. When that has reached far, he 
will be cast off. So it is with goodness. When 
goodness has reached far, there ensue advance- 
ment and prosperity.”’ 

It deserves to be mentioned further that at 
this first meeting of the States called by Ts‘oo 
we find that the wild tribes of the east were 
represented. We met before with an instance of 
the Teih being present at one of the mcetings 
called by Tsin; .but our knowledge of the fact 
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was derived from the Chuen. No notice of it 
was taken in the text of the classic. 

Parr. 4,6. The Chuen says:—‘In autumn, 
in the 7th month, the viscount of ‘T's‘oo, taking 
the princes [who had been present at Shin] 
with him, invaded Woo. ‘The prince of Sung, 
however, and the earl of Ch‘ing returned to their 
States, before [the expedition set out]; but Hwa 
Fei-suy of Sung and a great officer of Ch‘ing 
accompanied it. 

‘(The viscount] made K‘euh Shin lay siege 
to Choo-fang, which was reduced in the 8th 
month on Kéah-shin. K‘ing Fung was then 
seized (See the Chuen on IX. xxviii. 6), and the 
members of his clan exterminated. When [the 
viscount] was about to execute K‘ing Fung, 
Tséaou Keu said to him, “I have heard that 
[only] he who is without flaw may [safely] 
execute another [publicly]. K‘ing Fung is 
here because of his opposition to [his ruler’s | 
orders :—will he be willing to submit [quietly } 
to be executed? Of what use is it to publish 
his case before the States?” ‘The king would 
uot listen to this counsel, but made Fung go 
round (the encampment of ] the various States, 
with an axe upon his shoulder, and ordered him 
to say, “ Let no one follow the example of K‘ing 
Fung of Ts‘e, who murdered his ruler, despised 
the weakness of his young successor, and im- 
posed a covenant on the great officers.” K‘ing 
Fung, however, said, “Let no one follow the 
example of Wei, son by a concubine to king 
Kung of Ts‘oo, who murdered Keun, his ruler 
and the son of his elder brother, and went on to 
impose a covenant upon the States.” The king 
caused him to be quickly put to death; and 
then he proceeded with [the forces] of the States 
to extinguish Lae. The viscount of that State 
repaired to the army of the centre, with his hands 
bound behind him, and a peih in his mouth, fol- 
lowed by officers with the upper part of their 
bodies half-bared, and by a carriage with a 
coffin in it. The king asked Tséaou Keu [what 
this meant], and was answered, ‘“ When king 
Ching reduced Heu (See the Chuen at the end 
of V. vi.), duke He of Heu appeared before him 
in this manner. The king loosed his bonds, 
received his peth, and burned his coffin.” The 
king followed this example, and removed {the 
prince and people of ] Lae to Yen. As he 
wished to remove Heu to Lae, he made Tow 
Wei-kwei and the Kung-tsze K‘e-tsih wal! the 
city [for Heu], and returned [to Ts‘oo]. 

‘Shin Woo-yu said, “The beginning of Ts‘oo’s 
calamity will be here. [The king] called the 
princes, and came with them here, invading 
States and vanquishing them, and walling cities 
on the borders, while no one offered any opposi- 
tion. The king will allow no resistance to his will : 
but will the people dwell [here quietly]? When 
the people refuse to dwell [quietly], who will 
be able to endure him? From that inability to 
endure the king’s commands, calamity and dis- 
order will ensue.”’ 


For iG Kung and Kuh have jB- It was a 
small State, whose principal city was in the 
pres. dis. of Shang-shing C5] 3h), in Kwang 


Chow ( + Hy), Ho-nan. 


Par. 7. Tsting;—see on IX. vi. 5, where it is 
said that Keu extinguished the State of Tsang. 
What Loo now took, therefore, was the city of 


Tsing from Keu. The Chuen says:—‘ [The 
words] that “in the 9th month we took Tsang,” 
indicate the ease [with which the thing was 
done]. Keu had been in confusion, and when 
duke Chov-k‘éw obtained the rule of it, he 
showed no kindly treatment to Tsing. In 
consequence of this, [the commandant of] Tsang 
revolted. and came with it to Loo. Hence it is 
said, ‘‘ We took it.” Any reduction of a city 
where soldiers were not employed is expressed 
by this phrase.’ 

[The Chuen takes us here to Ch‘ing and 
Tsze-ch‘an, and to Woo:—‘ Tsze-ch‘an of Ch‘ing 
made [new and harder regulations for the} 
contributions from the k‘éw (See on VIIT. i. 4), 
on which the people of the State reviled him, 
saying, ‘His father died on the road, and he 
himself is a scorpion’s tail. Issuing such orders 
for the State, what will the State do under 
them?” ‘Tsze-k‘wan reported these remarks to 
Tsze-ch‘an, who said, “ ‘here is no harm in it. 
If it only benefit the altars, I will either live or 
die. Moreover, I have heard that when the good- 
doer does not change his measures, he can 
calculate on succesa, The people are not to be 
gratified in this ; the measure must not be altered. 
‘The ode (A lost ode) says, 


‘If one’s rules and righteousness be not in 
error, 
Why regard the words of people.’ 


I will not change it.” 

Hwan Han (Tsze-k‘wan) said, “The Kwoh, I 
apprehend, will be the first [of the families of 
Ch‘ing] to perish. ‘The superior man makes laws 
with slight requirements. The danger is of his 
still desiring more. If he wakes his laws at first 
under the influence of that desire, what will the 
danger not be? Of the Ke among the various 
States, I's‘ae, with Ts‘aou and Tang, are likel 
to perish'first. ‘hey are near [to great States}, 
and observe no rules of propriety. Ch‘ing will 
perish before Wei, for it is near [to the great 
States], and has no [good] laws. If the govern- 
ment do not follow the [established] laws, but 
one may make new ones according to his own 
mind, every one of the people has a mind of his 
own ;—what place will be left for the ruler ?”’ 

‘In winter, Woo invaded Ts‘oo, and entered 
[the cities of }] Keih, Leih, and Ma:—in return 
for the campaign of Choo-fang. Shay, director 
of Shin, hurried away with orders [from the 
King] to Héa-juy. E-kéw, director of Remon- 
strances, fortified Chung-le. Wei K‘e-k‘éang 
fortified Ch‘aou. Jen Tan fortified Chow-lae. 
The places in the east of the State could not 
be fortified because of the water. P*‘ang-sang 
withdrew the troops from Lae.’] 

Par. 8. Shuh-sun P‘aou had been actively 
engaged in the business of the State from the 
2d year of duke Séang. On the way in which 
he became Head of the Shuh-sun clan, see on 
VUI. xvi. 14. The Chuen here gives a strange 
narrative of his life:—‘ At an early period [of 
his life], Muh-tsze left [his brother}, the Head 
of the Shuh-sun family, [and went to Ts‘e]. 
When he had got to Kang-tsung {on his a 
he met a woman, whom he asked to prepare 
some food for him, and then passed the night 
with her. She asked him where he was going; 
and when he told her all about it, she wept and 
escorted him [part of the way]. He then went 
to Ts‘e, and married there a lady of the Kwoh 
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family, by whom he had Mang-ping and Chung- 
jin. (One night]. he dreamt that the sky came 
down upon him, and [when he tried to hold it 
up], he was not able to do so. Looking round, 
he saw a ian, black and hump-backed, with 
deep-set eyes. and a pig’s mouth, to whom he 
called out, *‘Néw, help me!” and on this he was 
able to hold the sky up. In the morning, he 
called all his followers, but there was no such 
man among them. He told them, however, to 
remember the circumstances, [which he had 
mentioned |. 

‘When [his brother} Seuen-pih fled to Ts‘e, 
he supplied him with food. Seuen-pih said to 
him, “Out of regard to [the services of] our 
father, Loo will preserve our ancestral temple, 
and is sure to call you back to it. If it call 
you, what will you do?” “It is what I have 
desired for long,” was the reply. The people of 
Loo did call him, and he returned, without 
informing [his brother]. 

‘When he had been appointed [a minister], 
the woman of Kang-tsung, with whom he had 
spent the night, [came and] presented him with 
a pheasant; and when he asked her whether she 
had a son, she replied, “My son is a big boy; he 
was able to carry the pheasant and follow me.” 
Muh-tsze calicd for him, and as soon as he saw 
him, lo! it was the person he had seen in his 
dream. Without asking him, he called out to 
him,—“ Néw!” and the boy answered, “ Here I 
am!” He then called all his followers, and 
made them look at him, after which he made 
him his waiting boy. Thelad became a favourite 
with him, and, when grown up, was entrusted 
with the management of his house. 

‘The Kung-sun Ming had known Shuh-sun 
in Ts‘e, and when, after his return {to Loo], he 
did not send for [his wife] Kwoh Kéang, T'sze- 
ming took her to himself. This enraged Shuh- 
sun, and it was not till his sons [by her] were 
grown up, that he sent for them. 

‘Having hunted [on one occasion jin K‘éw-yéw, 
he became ill in consequence. The waiting-boy 
Néw had wanted to create a confusion in the 
house and get possession of it, and tried to force 
Mang to act with him, but he refused to do so. 
[Now], Shuh-sun made a bell for Mang, [to 
celebrate the declaration of him as his successor], 
and said to him, “ You have not yet had any 
intercourse with the great officers. Invite 
them to an entertainment at which you may 
consecrate it.” When all was made ready for 
this, [Mang-ping] sent Néw to ask his father to 
fix a day for the entertainment. Néw went in 
to the house, but did not see Shuh-sun, and then 
came out and appointed a day. When the 
guests arrived, [Shuh-sun] heard the sound of 
the bell, and Néw said to him, “ Mang has got 
{the husband of] your northern wife as his 
guest.” ‘The father, in a rage, wanted to go 

to Mang’s apartment], but Néw prevented 
1im. However, when the guests were gone, he 
caused him to be seized and put to death outside 
{the house]. 

‘Néw then tried likewise to force the second 
son to act with him, but he f{also] refused. 
[Once], this Chung was looking about the 
duke’s palace with the duke’s charioteer, Lae- 
shoo, when the duke [saw him, and] gave 
him a ring. He sent Néw with it to show 
it to his father, and Néw went into the house, 
but did not show it; and when he came out, he 





told Chung, he from his father], to wear it at 
his girdle. Néw then said to Shuh-sun, “ Why 
did you introduce Chung [at the court }?” “What 
do you mean?” asked Shuh-sun. Néw replied, 
“Tf you did not introduce him, he has introduced 
himself. ‘The duke gave him a ring, and he 
wears it at his girdle.” On this Shuh-sun drove 
out Chung-jin, who fled to ‘I's‘e, 

‘When his illness became severe, he ordered 
{Néw] to call Chung (from T's‘e]. Néw promised, 
but did not do it. ‘Too Séch went to see Shuh- 
sun, who told him how he was suffering from 
hunger and thirst, and gave him a spear, [with 
which to kill Néw]. But Séeh replied, “If you 
desire anything it will be brought you. Why 
must you seek to make away with him?” 

‘ Néw, giving out that the master was very ill 
and did not wish to see any one, made the 
attendants place the food in the two side-cham- 
bers, and retire; while he himself, instead of 
taking it in, emptied the dishes, replaced them, 
and ordered them to be remuved. From Kwei- 
ch‘ow of the 12th month to Yih-maou, when he 
died, Shuh-sun had nothing to eat, Néw raised 
{his son by a concubine], Ch‘aou-tsze, to his 
place, and acted as manager and helper to him. 

‘The duke commissioned ‘Too Séeh to bury 
Shuh-sun, but the waiting-boy Néw_ bribed 
Shuh-chung Ch‘aou-tsze and Nan KE, and got 
them to make Seéh odious to Ke-sun, and have 
him removed. Séeh was going to convey the 
coffin to the grave in the carriage [which the 
king had given to Muh-tsze], and to use all the 
ceremonies proper tu a minister. Nan E, how- 
ever, said to Ke-sun, “Shuh-sun never rode in 
this carriage; what is the use of employing it 
at -his funeral? A carriage moreover, is not 
used at the funeral of our chief minister; is it 
not improper to use it at the funeral of an 
assistant-minister? Ke-sun said, “ Yes,” and 
ordered Séeh to leave the carriage out. But 
that officer would not do so. ‘The master,” he 
said, “received his commission in the court, and 
went on a complimentary mission to the king. 
The king, thinking of the ancient services of 
his family, conferred this carriage upon him. 
When he returned with the report of his mission, 
he surrendered it to our ruler; but he did 
not dare to go against the king’s order, and 
returned it, making the three [great] officers 
make a record of the matter. You were minis- 
ter of Instruction, and wrote the name. My 
master was minister of War, and made the chief 
of his subordinate officers write the royal gifts. 
Mang-sun was minister of Works, and‘recorded 
{my master’s] service.. If now that he is dead 
we do not use the carriage, we shall be casting 
away our ruler’s orders. Since the record is in 
the public repository, if we do not use it, we 
shall be setting at nought the three [great] 
officers. When alive he did not presume to wear 
the robes given to him by the king, and if we do 
not put them on him, now that he is dead, of 
what use were they?” Accordingly, the car- 
riage was used at the funeral. 

‘Ke-sun took counsel to do away with the 
army of the Centre; and Néw said, “The master 
did certainly wish to do away with it.” 
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subjects. 


required him to announce it to [Muh-tsze in] | not follow your order.” 
his coffin, to this effect, “You did desire the over, Séeh went away. 


Vv. 


Gra italy 


See the account of the formation of 
the 3d or army of the centre under IX. xi. 1. 
The Chuen here says: —‘The disbanding of the 
army of the centre was to reduce [still] lower 
the ducal House. The disbanding was [pro- 
posed] at the house of the She family, and 
determined on at that of the Tsang. 

‘Formerly, when the army of the centre was 
first constituted, the ducal House was [as it 
were] divided into three parts, each [of the three | over it. 
families] having one of them. The Ke family 
took to itself all the men and contributions 
of its part. 
sons and younger brothers of its part to be its 
The Mang took the one half. When 
they (now jdiebanded that army, they divided [the 
prerogative of] the ducal House into four parts, 
of which the [head of the] Ke family took two, 
and each of the other ministers one; but they 
all took the entire control of the men and their 
contributions, paying [only] a tribute to the 
duke. They gave a notice to Too Séeh, and 
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In the [duke’s] fifth year, in spring, in the king’s first 
month, we disbanded the army of the centre. 

Ts‘oo put to death its great officer, K‘euh Shin. 

The duke went to Tsin. 

In summer, Mow-e of Keu came a fugitive [to Loo], giving 
over to it [the cities of] Mow-low, Fang, and Tsze. 

In autumn, in the seventh month, the duke arrived from 
Tsin. 

On Mow-shin, Shuh Kung led a force, and defeated an army 
of Keu at Fun-ts‘euen. 

The earl of Ts‘in died. 

In winter, the viscount of Ts‘oo, the marquises of Ts‘ae and 
Ch‘in, the viscounts of Tun and Shin, an officer of Seu, 
and an officer of Yueh, invaded Woo. 


disbanding of the middle army. We have dis- 
banded it, and therefore announce the thing to 
you.” ‘Too Séeh said, But my master did not 
wish the army to be disbanded, and therefore 
he insisted on the covenant at the gate of He’s 
temple, and the imprecations in the street of 
Woo-foo (See on IX. xi. 1).” He then took the 
notice, and threw it on the ground, led [to the 
coffin] the officers [of Muh-tsze], and wept 


‘ Shuh-chung-tsze said to Ke-sun, “I received 

a charge from my father Shuh-sun, that, in 
The Shuh-sun made [only] the | burying {a minister] who had not died a na- 
tural death from age, the coffin should be taken 

from the western gate [of the court.]” Ke-sun 
gave orders accordingly to Too Séeh ; but that 
officer said, “ The coffin of a minister, according 
to the rales of Loo, is taken from {the principal 
gate of ] the court. ‘The government of the 
State is in your hands, but you have not changed 
this rule. If we notwithstanding [now] depart 
from it, we are afraid of dying [for it], and dare 
When the tuneral was 
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‘(Soon after,] Chung [-jin, the second son of | 
Muh-tsze by his T's‘e wife], arrived from Ts‘e 
(See the Chuen at the end of last year), and Ke- 
sun proposed to appoint him in his father’s place. 
Nan E, however, said to him, “The stronger the 
Shuh-sun, the weaker the Ke-sun. You had better 
simply take no knowledge of the disorder in that 
family.” At the same time Nan E made the peo- 
ple of the State assist Néw in an attack in the 
oper space before the grand arsenal on Chung, 
who received an arrow in one of his eyes from 
the superintendent of the palace, and died. Néw 
then took 30 towns in the eastern borders, 


happens with the third rank, in the early dawn, 
and hence we read, “Three days he does not 


eat.’ 
““f Again] Le (==, the lower half of Ming-e) 


represents jive, aud Kin (==, the lower half of 


K‘éen) represents « fill. Tbe is fire; fire burns 
the hill, and the hill is destroyed. But applied 
to men, [Kin] denotes specch, and destroying 
speech is slander. Hence we read, ‘He goes 
whither he would; and to him, the lord, there is 
speech.’ ‘That speech must be slander. In [the 


diagram of] the donble Le (==) there is [men- 





[belonging to the Shuh-sun], and gave them to | 
Nan E. 


has done evil to the House of Shuh-sun, and 


thrown into confusion the grand [principle of] | 


natural order. Having put to death the children 
by the wife, and secured the succession to the 
son of a concubine, he has gone on to distribute 
its towns, that he might thereby get forgiveness 
for his offences. His crimes could not be more 
heinous, and we must quickly put him to death.” 
Néw got frightened, and fled to Ts‘e, where he 
was killed, outside the gate between the two 
States, by the sons of Mang and Chung, who 
threw his head into a thorn tree near Ning-fung. 
Chung-ne said, “The conduct of Shuh-sun 
Gh‘aou-tsze in not being influenced by services 
done to himself is what [few] could attain to.” 
[The historiographer] Chow Jin has said, “The 
administrator of government does not reward 
services done to himself. nor does he punish his 
private wrongs.” As the ode (She, IIT. iii. ode 
Il. 2) says, 


“To an evident virtuous conduct 
All States render their homage!” 


‘At anecarlier period, on the birth of Muh- 
taze, [his father] Chwang-shuh, consulted the 
Chow Yih by the reeds about him, and got the 


diagram Ming-e cA Ae ==), which then | 


= == s 
became K‘éen (F4Ht ; ==). He showed this to 
t —_—_— 


the diviner T's‘oo K-éw, who said, “This [son] | 


will have to leave [the State], but he will return 
and offer the sacrifices to you. The entrance of 
a slanderer, of the name of Néw, will be sufficient 


to make him die of starvation. [The diagram] | 


Ming-e relates to the sun. The solar numbers 
are 10. Hence there are 10 periods in the 
day, which correspond also to the ten ranks. 
Reckoning from the king downwards, the rank 
of duke is the 2d, and that of minister is the 
3d. ‘The highest point of the day is when the 
sun is in the meridian, When it is meal time, 


| and he will fall somewhat short of your dignity. 


| tion made of }acow. The age is in disorder and 

‘Ch‘aou-tsze [finally] succceded to his father’s 
place, when he gave audience to all the members , 
of his clan, and said. “The waiting boy Néw | 


slander overcomes; the overcoming goes on to 
dismemberment; and therefore I say, “ His 


name will be Néw ( = bull or cow).’ K‘éen 
denotes insufficiency. ‘The flight is not high. 
Descending from on high, the wings do not reach 


far. Hence, while I say that this child will be 
your successor, yet you are the second minister, 
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Par. 2. The Chuen says:—‘t The viscount of 
Ts‘oo, considering that K‘éuh Shin was disaf- 
fected and leant towards Woo, put him to death. 
He then made K‘euh Sing the Moh-gaou, and 
, sent him, along with the chief minister, Tsze- 
tang, to Tsin to meet his bride. As they pas- 
sed by [the capital of ] Ching, the earl sent to 
pay the compliments of the journey to Tsze- 
tang at Fan, and to K‘éuh Sang at Too-she. 
The marquis of Tsin escorted his. daughter to 
| Hing-k‘éw, where the earl of Ching had an 
interview with him, with the attendance and 
under the direction of Tsze-ch‘an,’ 


Par. 3. The Chuen says:—‘The duke went 
to T'sin; and from his reception in the suburbs 
to the gifts at his departure, he did not fail in 
any point of ceremony. The marquis of Tsin 
said to Joo Shuh-ts‘e, “Is not the marquis of 
Loo good at propriety?” ‘How dves the 
marquis of Loo know propriety?” was the 
reply. Wherefore [do you say so]?” asked the 
marquis. ‘ Considering that, from his reception 
in the suburbs to the gifts at his departure, he 
did not err in a single point, why should you say 
that he does not know propriety?” ‘That was 
deportment ” said Shuh-ts‘e, “‘and should not 
be called propriety. Propriety is that by which 
{a ruler] maintains his State, carrics out his 
governmental orders, and does not lose his peo- 
ple. Now the government [of Loo] is ordered 
| by the [three great] clans, and he cannot take 
| it [from them]. ‘There is ‘'sze-kea Ke, (A de- 
| seendant of duke Chwang, called elsewhere T'sze- 
kéa E-pih) and he is not able toemploy him. He 
violates the covenants of our great State, and ex- 





that represents the 2d rank; and carly dawn 
represents the third. Ming-e’s becoming K‘éen 
represents brightness, but that which is not yet 
fully developed.—corresponding, we may pre- 


sume, to the early dawn. Therefore I say. [this | 


child will be minister and] offer the sacrifices 
for you. [‘The diagram for] the sun’s becoming 
K‘éen has its correspendency in a bird. Hence 


we read (On the lowest line ef the diagram | 


Ming-e), ‘The brightness is injured in its flight.’ 
And as the brightness is not fully developed, we 
read, ‘It droops its wings.’ There is an em- 
blem of the movement of the sun, and hence we 


read, *‘The superior man gocs away.’ This | 


ercises oppression on the small State [of Keu]. 
He makes his gain of the distresses of others, and 
is ignorant of his own. ‘The [patrimony | of his 
House is divided into four parts, and [like one 
of] the people he gets his food from others. 
; No one thinks of hin, or takes any considera- 
‘tion for his future. The ruler of a State, 
calamity will come upon him, and he has no 
regard to what is proper for him to do. The 
; beginning and end of his propriety should be in 
these matters: and in small particulars he prac- 
tises deportment, as if that were all-important :— 
is it not far from correct to say that he is well 
acquainted with propriety 2?” 
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‘The superior man will say that Shuh-how 
showed by these remarks that he knew propriety.’ 
[We have now a long narrative of a visit to 


Ts‘co by Han K‘e and Shuh-héang:—‘ Han | 


Seuen-tsze of Tsin went to T's‘oo as escort to 
[the king’s] bride, Shuh-héang being the assist- 
ant commissioner. T'sze-p‘e and T’'sze-t‘ae-shuh 
of Chiing visited them on their journey at Soh- 
she, and the latter said to Shuh-héang, “The 
extravagance of the king of T’s‘oo is excessive; 
you must be on your guard against it.” ‘ His 
excessive extravagance,” replied Shuh-héang, 
“will be calamitous to himself, but how can it 
affect others? If we present our offerings, and 
be careful of our deportment, maintaining our 
good faith, and observing the rules of propriety, 
reverently attentive to our first proceedings and 
thinking at the same time of our last, so that all 
might be done over again; if we comply [with 
his requirements] so as not to lose our decorum, 
and, while respectful, do not lose our dignity ; if 
our communications be according to the lessons 
[of wisdoni], our service be performed according 
to the laws of antiquity, and our duty be dis- 
charged according to [the rules of] the ancient 
kings, and regulated by a consideration of [what 
is due to] our two States, however extravagant 
he be, what can he do to us?” 


‘When they arrived at [the capital of ] T's‘oo, 
the viscount gave audience to his great officers, 
and said, *’Tsin is my enemy. If I can get my 
will, I have no regard to anything else. Those 
who are now come from it are its highest 
minister and a great officer of the highest rank. 
If I [cut off his feet, and] make Han K‘e a 
janitor, and [castrate] Yang-sheh Heih and 
make him superintendent of my harem, that 
will be enough to disgrace Tsin, and I shall 
get my will. May it be done?” None of the 
great officers gave any reply, till Wei K‘e-k‘éang 
said, “It may. If you are prepared for it, why 
may it not be done? But acommon man may 
not be put to shame without preparations for 
it, and how much less a State! On this account 
the sage kings made it their object to observe 
the rules of propriety, and did not seek to put 
people to shame. For appearances at court and 
complimentary visits there were the jade tokens 
of rank; for entertainments and receptions there 
were the semi-tokens; the small (= all the 
princes) had to make a report of their duties; the 
great one (=the king) had to make tours to 
observe the merits [of the princes]; when the 
benches were spread [ with the dishes], there was: 
no leaning forward on them, and when the cup 
was filled, there was no drinking of it, [till the 
time came]; for feasts there was the provision of 
good gifts; for meals there were double the usual 
number of dishes; on the arrival of guests they 
were met in the suburbs and condoled with on 
the toils of their journey, and at their departure, 
there were gifts presented to them. These em- 
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in itself. so that Ts‘oo had not been able to re- 
taliate [for that defeat at Yen], but has sought 
marriage with Tsin. You have obtained that 
affinity of marriage, and you wish further to 
put ‘Tsin to shame, thereby calling forth its 
violent animosity :—what preparations have you 
made for such anissue? If you have the men 
[to meet it], well:—put Tsin to shame. If you 
have them not, your lordship should consider 
well what you propose to do. In my opinion, the 
service which ‘T'sin has done to you may be 
pronounced sufficient. You sought the States 
from it, and they have all come to you; you sought 
marriage with it, and it has sent you its daughter, 
Its ruler himself escorted her. Its highest 
minister and a great officer of the highest rank 





have come to the completion of the union; and 
still you wish to put it to shame. You must 
surely be prepared for such a thing; if you are 
not, what will be the consequences ? 

‘Below Han K‘e there are [in ‘Tsin] Chaou 
Chting, Chung-hang Woo, Wei Shoo, Fan Yang, 
and Che Ying. Below Yang-sheh Heih there 
are K*e Woo, Chang Teih, Tseih T‘an, Joo Ts‘e, 
Léang Ping, Chang Koh, Foo Leih, and Meaou 
Fun-hwang ;—ail of them the choice of all the 
States. Han Séang is great officer of a ducal 
clan; Han Seu receives his ruler’s orders, and 
goes forth with them to other States; Ke Séang, 
Hing Tae, Shuh-k‘in, Shuh-tséaou, and ‘T'sze-yu, 
all belong to great families. The Han draw their 
levies from seven cities, round each of whichis a 
full district. ‘The Yang-sheh embraces 4 clans,— 
all consisting of strong families. If the people of 
Tsin lose Han K‘e and Yang Heih, those 5 [other] 
ministers, and 8 [other] great officers, will give 
their aid to Han Seu and Yang-sheh. From their 
10 families and 9 districts they can raise 900 
chariots of war, while 4000 chariots will be left 
to guard the remaining 40 districts [of the 
State]. With their martial rage all in fury, 
they will come to be revenged for the great 
disgrace [put upon them]. With Pih-hwa to 
direct their plans, and with Chung-hang Pih 
and Wei Shoo to lead on their armies, they are 
sure to be successful. Your lordship intends to 
change the friendship of marriage for enmity, 
and violate all propriety to accelerate the ap- 
proach of the enemy ; and if you have not made 
preparations for such an issue, you will be send- 
ing all of us your servants, and leaving us to be 
captured, to gratify yourself. But what is 
there in this that may not be done?” ‘The 
king said, “It was my error. Do not you, my 
great officers, trouble yourselves [any further].” 
He then treated Han-tsze with courtesy. He 
wished, however, to get a triumph over Shuh- 
héang on matters he might not be acquainted 
with, but was not able to do so; and he also 
showed great courtesy to him. 

‘When Han K‘e was returning, the carl of 
Ch‘ing came to Yu, to show him there the com- 





brace the most important usages of ceremony. 
The ruin of States and families has been from 
the neglect of these, which has given occasion to 
miseries and disorders. 


‘After the battle of Shing-puh, Tsin made no 
preparations against T's‘oo, and was defeated at 
Peih. After the battle of Peih, Ts‘oo made no 
preparations against Tsin, and was defeated at 
Yen. Since Yen, Tsin has not neglected its prepa- 
rations, and has added to them the observance 
of propriety and a double measure of harmony | 


pliments of the journey; but Han declined to be 
introduced to him:—which was according to 
rule.’ 

There is another short narrative :—‘ Han Hoo 
of Ch‘ing went to T's‘e, to marry a daughter of 
Tsze-we. Gan-tsze paid him frequent visits, 
and when Ch‘in Hwan-tsze asked the reason, 
he replied, ‘‘ He is able to employ good men ;— 
he is a fitting lord of the people.” ’] 


Parr. 4,5. Mow-low,—see on I, iv.1. Fang 
was 60 le to the southwest of the pres, dis. city 
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of Gan-k‘éw (Ee Fr) dep. of Ts‘ing-chow, 
Tsze was in the northwest of Choo-shing C3 


$k) dis., in the same dep. ‘Tso-she says, ‘Mow-e 
waa not a minister, yet his name is given here, 
importance being attached to the territory 
{which he surrendered] (?). ‘The people of Keu 
made a complaint on the subject to T'sin, and 
the marquis wished to detain the duke [as a 
prisoner). Fan Héen-tsze, however, said to 
him, “ You should not do so. When a prince 
comes to your court, if you seize him there, you 
have enticed him. To punish him without using 
your troops, and entice him,thereby effecting your 
purpose, is the procedure of indolence. Would 
it not be improper for the lord of covenants to 
be guilty of these two things? I beg you to 
send him back. When we have leisure, we can 
fo with troopsgand punish him.” The duke 
accordingly was allowed to return, and in 
autumn, in the 7th month, he arrived from 
Trin,’ 

Par. 6, For hy Kung-yang has Ee and 
Kuh-léang, Bi. Fun-ts‘euen was in Loo, but 


its site is not determined more particularly. 
The Chuen says:—‘ A body of men from Keu 
came to make reprisals [for the reception of ] 
Mow-e. They made no preparations [against 
surprise], and on Mow-shin, Shuh Kung defeated 
them at Fun-ts‘euen, before they could form in 
order of battle.’ 

Par. 8. Here for the first time in the text of 
the claesic there appears the great State of 
Yueh, which was held by viscounts, who had 


the surname of Sze ay. and claimed to be 
descended from king Shaou-k‘ang of the Héa 
dyn. Their capital was Hwuy-k‘e (F ¥€), 
in the present dis. of Shan-yin ay K2), dep. 


Shaou-hing e4t Bi), Cheh-kéang, Yueh was 


helpful to Ts‘oo, as a counterpoise te the power 
of Woo, and became subsequently a powerful 
antagonist of Ts‘oo itself. 

The Chuen says:—‘In winter, in the 10th 
month, the viscount of T’s‘oo, along with several 
princes and [the chiefs of] the eastern E, in- 
vaded Woo, in retaliation for that State’s taking 
Keih, Leih, and Ma (See the 2d narrative after 
par. 7 of last year). Wei Shay joined him with 
the army of Fan-yang at Héa-juy. Chang Show- 
kwo, a great officer of Yueh, joined him with a 
force at So. Hearing that the army of Woo had 
come forth, Wei K‘e-k‘éang led a force and 
pursued; but in his hurry he did-not make 
Seog preparations, and the men of Woo 

efeated him at Ts‘eoh-gan. The viscount 
came by hasty stages to the bend of the Lo, and 
there the viscount of Woo sent his brother, 
Kwei-yéw, with refreshments for the troops. 
The people of ‘I's‘oo seized him, and were about 
to smear their drums with his blood, when the 
king caused him to be asked whether he had 
consulted the tortoise-shell if his coming would 
be fortunate. Kwei-yéw replied, [We were told 


that your lordship was going to regulate your 
troops in our State, consulted our guardian shell 
in this way,—‘I will at once send a messenger 
with refreshments tu the army [of Ts‘oo], and ask 
him to goand observe whether the king’s anger be 
furious or slow, that we may make preparations 
accordingly. Shall we be able to ascertain this?’ 
The reply given by the indications of the shell 
was, ‘‘That may be known.’ If your lordshiphad 
been gracious, and received me, the messenger, 
in a friendly way, that would have increased 
the feeling of ease and indifference in our State, 
atid it would have forgotten that its ruin might 
soon happen. But now your lordship is furious, 
surcharged with rage as with thunder and 
lightning. You have oppressively seized me, and 
are going to smear your drums with my blood: 
~—Woo will thus know what preparations to 
make. Feeble though our State is, with all its 
equipment put early in good order, it may secure 
rest for its army. To be prepared alike for a 
difficult or for an easy contest may be said to be 
fortunate. 

*¢ And moreover, the tortoise-shell was con- 
sulted with reference to the altars of Woo, and 
not for a single individual. If my blood be 
used to smear the drums of your army, and our 
State thereby knows to make preparations to 
meet all casualties, what could be more for- 
tunate than this? The State has its carefully 
guarded shell, which in all things it consults. 
Who can calculate on the regularity of the good 
fortune or the evil? Shing-puh gave an omen, 
and the answer to it was at Peih. As to thie 
present journey of mine, [Woo] will keep it in 
mind to make you a return for it.” After this 
the envoy was not put to death. 

‘The army of ‘I's‘oo crossed the river at the 
bend of the Lo, when Ch‘ih, director of Shin, 
effected a junction with the viscount at mount 
Lae. Wei K‘e-k‘éang then led forward the army 
of Fan-yang, and entered Nan-hwae, while the 
[rest of] the army followed as far as Joo-ts‘ing ; 
but it was found that Woo could not be pene- 
trated. The viscount therefore made [simply] 
a display of his troops at the hill of Ch‘e-ke. In 
this campaign, Woo had made early preparations, 
so that Ts‘oo was obliged to return without 
effecting anything, [only] taking Kwei-yéw back 
with it. The viscount, being afraid of Woo, 
made Shay, the director of Shin, wait for orders 
from him at Ch‘aou, and Wei K‘e-k‘éang do the 
same at Yu-low:—which was according to rule.’ 

{We have a short notice here about the prince 
of Ts‘in, who fled to T'sin in the duke’s Ist 
year:—‘ How-taze of Ts‘in returned again to his 
position in Ts‘in;—in consequence of the death 


it would be] fortunate. My ruler having heard | of duke King.’} 
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Sixth year. 
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In the duke’s sixth year, in spring, in the king’s first month, 
Yih-koo, earl of K‘e, died. 

There was the burial of duke King of Ts‘in. 

In summer, Ke-sun Suh went to Tsin. 

There was the burial of duke Wan of K‘e. 

Hwa Hoh-pe of Sung fled from that State to Wei. 

In autuinn, in the ninth month, there was a grand sacrifice 
for rain. 

7 Wei P‘e of Ts‘oo led a force and invaded Woo. 

8 Jn winter, Shuh Kung went to Ts‘oo. 

9 The marquis of Ts‘e invaded North Yen. 
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Par. 1. Yih-koo is the viscount of K‘e, who | have sage and wise persons in the highest 


came to the court of Loo in the 29th year of | positions, intelligent discriminating persons in 
Séang. Here he is mentioned with the rank of | all offices, that elders should be distinguished 
earl, The marquis of Tsin, interested in K‘e | for true-heartedness and good faith, and teachers 
through his mother, had probably obtained the | for their gentle kindness. In this way the 
advancement of rank for the viscount. 


people could be suecessfully dealt with, and 
‘T'so says, ‘Duke Win of K‘e now died, and | miseries and disorder be prevented from arising. 
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{the duke] sent his condolences to that State as 
the deceased ruler had covenanted with a marquis 
of Loo:—which was according to rule.’ 

Par. 2. The Chuen says:—‘A great officer 
went to Ts‘in, to attend the funeral of duke 
King ;—which was according to rule” This is 
the first instance in the classic where the 
burial of an earl of ‘Ts‘in is mentioned. It 
shows how, with the progress of time, the inter- 
course between States at a considerable distance 
from one another was increasing. 

{We have here the following narrative about 
a procecding of Tsze-ch‘an in Ch‘ing :—‘In the 


3d month, they cast [tripods] in Ch‘ing, with | 


descriptions {of crimes and their] punishments 
Papen them]. In consequence of this, Shuh- 
iéang sent a letter to Tsze-ch‘an, saying, “At 
first I considered you [as my model], but now 
I have ceased to do so. The ancient kings 


deliberated on fall the circumstances], and j 


determined [on the punishment of crimes]; 
they did not make [general] laws of punish- 
ment, fearing lest it should give rise to a con- 
tentious spirit among the people. But still, as 
crimes could not be prevented, they sct up for 
them the barrier of righteousness, sought to 
bring them all to a conformity with their own 
rectitude, set before them the practice of pro- 
priety, and the maintenance of good faith, and 
cherished them with benevolence. They also 
instituted emoluments and places to encourage 
them to follow [their example], and laid down 
strictly punishments and penalties to awe them 
from excesses. Fearing lest these things should 
be insuflicient, they therefore taught the people 
bie principles of ] sincerity, urged them by 
discriminations of ] conduct, instructed thea 
in what was most important, called for their 


services In a spirit of harmony, came before | 


them in a spirit of reverence, met exigencies 
with vigour, and gave their decisions with firm- 
ness. And in addition to this, they sought to 


VOL. Vv. 


‘* When the people know what the exact 
laws are, they do not stand in awe of thcir 
superiors. ‘They also come to have a conten- 
tious spirit, and make their appeal to the 
express words, hoping peradventure to be suc- 
cessful in their argument. They can no longer 
be managed. When the government of Héa 
had fallen into disorder, the penal code of Yu 
was made; under the same circumstances of 
Shang, the penal code of ‘T‘ang; and in Chow, 
the code of the nine punishments:—those three 
codes all originated in ages of decay. And now 
in your administration of Ch‘ing, you have 
made {your new arrangements for] dykes and 
ditches (See the narrative at the end of IX. 
Xxx.), you have established your [new system 
of ] governmental [requisitions], which has 
been so much spoken against (See the Ist narr. 
after iv. 7), and you have framed [this imitation 
of ] those 3 codes, casting your descriptions of 
{erimes and their] punishments:—will it not be 
difficult to keep the people quiet, as you wish 
todo? The ode (She, IV. i. [i.] ode VIL.) says, 


‘T imitate, follow, and observe the virtue of 
king Wan, 
And daily there is tranquillity in all the 
regions;’ 


and again (III. i. ode I. 7), 


‘Take your pattern from king Wan, 
And the myriad States will repose con- 
fidence in you.’ 





In such a condition, what need is there for 
any code? When once the people know the 
grounds for contention, they will cast propric:y 
away, and make their appeal to your descrip- 
j tions. They will all be contending about a 
matter as small as the point of an awl or a 
kuite. Disorderly litigations will multiply, and 
[ees will walk abroad. Chine will go to 
ruin, it is to be feared, in the age suececding 
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yours. I have heard the saying that ‘When a 
State is about to perish, there will be many 
new enactments in it.’ Ils your proceeding an 
illustration of it ?”? 

‘To this letter Tsze-ch‘an returned the fol- 


lowing reply, “ As to what you say, I have not | 


the talents nor the ability to act for posterity ; 
my object is to save the present age. I cannot 
accept your instructions, but I dare not forget 
your great kindness.” ’ 

‘Sze Win-pih said, ‘The Ho (Fire) star has 
made its appearance. Is there going to be fire 
in Ch‘ing? Before the appearance of the Ho, 
it made use of fire to cast its pnnishment-tripods. 
If the Ho is an emblem of fire, must we not ex- 
pect fire [in Ch‘ing]?” ’]. 

Par. 3. The Chuen says:—‘ Ke-sun Suh went 
to Tsin, to make our acknowledgments for the 
lands of K‘e, [which Mow-e had given over to 
Loo}. The marquis gave him an entertainment 
at which there was more than the usual number 
of dishes. ©n seeing this, he retired, and sent 
an internuncius to say, ‘In its service of [your] 
great State, [our] small State, if it can [only] 
escape measures of punishment, does not seek for 
any gifts. I should get no more than three rounds 
of the cup. But now there are more dishes than 
are sufficient for that, and I dare not accept [such 
distinction] :—would it not be an offence if I 
did so?” Wan Seuen-tsze said, “ Our ruler in- 
tended to promote your joy ;” but [Woo-tsze] 
replied, “ It ig what my ruler would not [accept]; 
how much less dare I, who am but as a menial 
servant of [your] ruler, listen to such an addi- 
tion to his gift!” He then firmly requested 
that the additional dishes might be removed, 
and only when that was done did he return to 
the completion of the entertainment. The people 
of ‘Tsin, out of respect to the knowledge of pro- 
pricty [which he thus showed]. made the [usual] 
otferings of friendship to him very large.’ 

Par. 5. The Chuen says:—: Léw, master of 
the eunuchs, of Sung was a favourite, but was 
hated by ‘Tso, [the duke’s] eldest son; and Hwa 
Hoh-pe undertook to kill him. Léw heard of it, 
dug a hole, killed a victim and buried [its blood], 
with the tablets (of a covenant] over it.” He 
then informed the duke, saying, “ Hoh-pe is 
about to bring back the fugitive (Hwa Shin; 
see on IX. xvii. 6) and his family, and has 
made a covenant to that effect in the northern 
suburbs.” ‘The duke sent to see, and [the evi- 
dence] was found, on which he drove out Hwa 
Hoh-pe, who fled to Wei. 

‘On this, Ilwa Hae (Younger brother of Toh- 
pe) wished to get the office of master of the 
Right in the room [of Hoh-pe],and by agreement 
with the eunuch Léw, came and gave confirma- 
tory evidence, saying that he had heard of his 
brother’s purpose for along time; so the duke 
gave him the appointment. [Having received 
this], he went to see the master of the Left, 
who said to him, “ A fellow like you is sure to 
come to tuin. You have ruined the members 
of your own House. What part have you in 
men, and what part have men in you? The 
ode (She, III. ii. ode X. 7) says, 


‘The circle of relatives is like a wall. 
Do not let your wall be destroyed; 
Do not, solitary, be consumed with terrors.’ 


You have reason to live in such terror!’ 
[We have here two narratives .— 








Ist. ‘In the Gth month, on Ping-seuh, a fire 
broke out in Ch‘ing (See the conclusion of the 
narrative after par. 2). 

2d. ‘The Kunyg-tsze K‘e-tsih went to Tsin,— 
to return the visit of Ilan-tsze. As he was 
passing by [the capital of ] Ching, Han Hoo, 
Kung-sun K‘éaou, and Yéw Keih followed the 
earl to pay him the compliments of the journey at 
Cha; but he declined and would not presume to 
see them. [The carl], however, carnestly begged 
that he would do so, [ which he did}, behaving [to 
the earl] as if he were having an interview with 
[hisown king]. [Afterwards] he had a private 
audience of [the earl], with eight of his chariots 
[as his offering]; he saw Tsze-p‘e, as if he were 
seeing the highest minister [of T's‘oo], with an 
offering of 6 horses; Tsze-ch-an, with 4; and T'sze- 
t‘ae-shuh with 2. He forbade his foragers, 
grooms, and fuel-collectors to go into the fields. 
No trees were to be cut down for fuel; no grain 
nor vegetables were to be yathered; no houses 
were to be unroofed; there was to be no violent 
begging. He made a declaration that whoever 
should violate his orders, if he were an officer, 
he should be dismissed, and if he were a smaller 
man, he should be reduced still lower. His men 
were to exercise no oppression where they lodged ; 
hosts should not be troubled by their guests, 
In going and returning he observed these rules. 
The three ministers of Ch‘ing all knew that 
he would [yet] be king [of Ts‘vo}. 

‘When Han Séuen-tsze went to Ts‘oo, they 
did not meet him; and now when the Kung-tsze 
K‘e-tsih was come to the borders of Tsin, the 
marquis intended in the same way not to meet 
him. Shuh-héang, however, said, “Ts‘oo is 
perverse, and we are correct:—why should we 
imitate its perversity? The ode (She, IL. vii. 
ode IX. 2) says, 


‘What you teach 
The people all imitate.’ 


Let us follow our own way; should we imitate 
the perversity of others? The Shoo says, ‘The 
sage forms a pattern.’ Instead of taking good 
men for our pattern, shall we find it in men who 
are perverse? If an ordinary man do what is 
good, the people will take him for their pattern ; 
—how much more will they do so in the case of 
the ruler of a State!” 


‘The marquis of Tsin was pleased, and sent 
to meet the envoy accordingly ’]. 

Par. 6G. This sacrifice was offered because, 
as ‘T'so says, there was now ‘a drought.’ 

Par. 7. The Chuen says:— E-ts‘oo, of Seu 
came on a complimentary visit to Ts‘ov, where 
he was seized ty the viscount; but he effected 
his escape and returned home. The viscouat, 
fearing that Seu would revolt, sent Wei Séch to 
invade it, when a body of men from Woo went 
toitsaid. On this, Tsze-tang, the chief minister, 
led a force and invaded Woo. He collected his 
troops at Yu-chang, and halted at Kan-k‘e. 
The men of Woo defeated his army at Fang- 
chang, taking prisoner K-e-tsih, director of the 
palace stables. ’sze-tang laid the blame [of 
the defeat] on Wei Séeh, and put him to death.’ 

Par. 8. Tso says this was a complimentary 
visit, and to offer Loo’s condolences on the defeat 
{sustained from Woo]. 


Par. 9. The Chuen says:—‘In the Ith 
month, the marquis of Ts’e went to Tsin, to ask 
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leave to invade North Yen, when §ze Kae, in 
attendance on Sze Yang, met him at the Ho:— 
which was according to rule. The marquis 
having given his assent, in the 12th month 
the marquis of ‘T's‘e invaded North Yen, intend- 
ing to re-instate duke Kéen. Gan-tsze said, 


Seventh year. 
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‘They will not enter [the capital of] Yen. Yen 
has a ruler, and the people are not disaffected 
to him. Our ruler [desires] bribes ; those about 
him flatter him; and so he commences a great 
undertaking, but not in good faith. Such 
entcrprises have never been successful.”’ 
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In the [duke’s] seventh year, in spring, in the king’s first 


month, [North Yen] made peace with Ts‘e. 


he O88 bo 


was eclipsed. 


on 


quis of Wei, died. 


In the third month, the duke went to Ts‘oo. 
Shuh-sun Shay went to Ts‘e to make a covenant. 
In summer, in the fourth month, on Kéah-shin, the sun 


In autumn, in the eighth month, on Mow-shin, Goh, mar- 


6 In the ninth month, the duke arrived from Ts‘oo. 
7 In winter in the eleventh month, on Kwei-we, Ke-sun Suh 


died. 


8 In the twelfth month, on Kwei-hae, there was the burial 
of duke Ling of Wei. 


Par. 1. The Chuen says:—‘This peace was | Still there is no evidence of there being any 


what Ts‘e sought for. On Kwei-we, the mar- 
quis was halting at Kwoh, and the people of Yen 
made proffers of accommodation, saying, “ Our 
poor State knows its guilt, and dares not but 
listen to your orders. With some worthless 
articles of our former rulers, we beg to apologize 
for our offence.” Kung-sun Scih said, “ Having 
received its submission we can return; and when 
an occasion is presented we can make [another] 
movement.” In the 2d month, on Mow-woo, a 
covenant was made at Seu-shang. The people 
of Yen sent to the marquis a daughter of their 
ruling House, and the bribes of a yaou vase, a 
casket of jade, and a white jade goblet with 
ears. He then returned [to Ts‘e], without hav- 
ing succeeded in his [professed] object.’ 
According to this Chuen, the peace made in 
the text was between North Yen and Ts‘e, and 


Ab die must be supplied from the concluding 


par. of last year. Kung-yang and Kuh-léang, 
however, took a different view, and supposed 
that Loo and 'T’s‘e were the parties in the paci- 
fication;—a view in which they have been 
followed by a lost of critics. Certainly there 
are many paragraplts in the classic where ‘Too’ 
or ‘we’ has to be supplied as the subject; and 





strife between Loo and Ts‘e at this time, which 
could furnish a reason for their making peace; 
and considering. the allusions to a peace between 
Yen and Ts‘e in subsequent narratives, the view 
of Tso-she is decidedly to be preferred No 


stress is to be laid on the use of BE, which 
simply = J: The critics, who find mysteries 
in the terms of the classic, say that iz is used 


from the standpoint of Loo, and BE from the 
standpoint of the other party with which Loo 
has covenanted; that when Loo has taken the 
initiative, ya is used, and where it has followed 
suit, we find (. 

(There is here appended the following narrative 
about the king of ‘T's‘oo :—* When the viscount of 
T’s‘oo was chief minister of the State, he had 
made for hiniself a royal flag which he used in 
hunting. The Woo-director, Woo-yu, broke [the 
staff of } it, saying, “Two rulers in one State!— 
this is what no oneean endure.” When the chief 
minister became king, he built the palace of 
Chang-hwa, and recalled [a number of ] exiles to 


su far this would be in analogy with them. ! fill [the offices ig] it, and among them was a 
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janitor of Woo-yu, whose master tried to seize 
him. The [king’s ] officers would not give the man 
up, saying, “It is a great offence to seize a man 
in the royal palace ;” and with this they seized 
[Woo-yu, and carried him off], to lay the matter 
before the king. The king was about to fall to 
drinking, and Woo-yu defended himself, saying, 
“The dominion of the Son of Heaven extends | 
everywhere; the princes of States have their 
own defined boundaries. This is the ancient 
rule;—within the State and the kingdom, what 


ground is there which is not the ruler’s? What ! 


individual of all whom the ground supports is 





there that is not the ruler’s subject? Hence 
the ode (She, IT. vi. ode I. 2) says, 


*Under the wide heavens 
All is the king’s land. 
Along the coasts of the land 
All are the king’s servants.’ 


The day has its ten divisions of time, and of 
men there are the ten classes; and so it is that 
inferiors serve their superiors, and that superiors 
perform their duties to the Spirits. Hence, the 
king makes the duke (=the prince of a State) 
his servant; the duke, the great officer; the 
great officer, the [simple] officer; the officer, 
the lictor; the lictor, the crowd of underlings ; 
the underling, the menials: the menial, the 
labourer; the labourer, the servant; the ser- 
vant, the helper. here are also grooms for 
the horses, and shepherds for the cattle ;—and 
thus there is provision for all things. 

** Your officers say, ‘Why do you seize a 
man in the king’s palace?’ but where else should 
I seize him? A law of king Wan of Chow says, 
‘Make great inquisition for fugitives; and it 
was thus he got the kingdom. Our former 
ruler king Wan made the law of Puh-gow, 
which says, ‘He with whom the thief conceals 
his booty is as guilty as the thief; and it was 
he who extended his boundary to the Joo. If we 
are to accept what your officers say, we shall 
have no means of apprehending runaway serv- 
ants; if we are to let them go without trying 
to apprehend them, we shall have no servants 
at all. ‘Phere is surely some misconduct of 
your majesty’s affairs here. 

*« Formerly when king Woo was enumerat- 
ing the crimes of Chow, for the information of 
the princes, he said, ‘Chow is the host of all 
the vagabonds under heaven, who collect about 
him as fish in the deep (See the Shoo, V. iii. 6).’ 
Qn this account every one was willing to go to 
the death [against Chow). You, our ruler and 
king, have just begun to seek [the adherence 
of } the States ;—does it not seem improper in you 
to be imitating Chow? If we are to apprehend 
them according to the laws of the two Wan, there 
is [another] thief here!” The king said, “Take 
your servant and begone. That [other] thief 
is a favourite, and cannot yet be got!” With 
this he pardoned [Woo-yu].’] 

Par. 2. The Chuen says:—‘ When the vis- 
count of Ts‘oo had completed the tower of 
Chang-hwa, he wished to have the princes of 
the States present at the inauguration feast. 
The grand-administrator Wei K‘e-k‘éang, having 
said that he could secure the attendance of 
the marquis of Loo, came to Loo to call the 
duke, and made the following speech, “ Your 
former ruler, duke Ch‘ing, gave his commands 
to our former great officer Ying-ts‘c, to the 





effect that he would not forget the friendship be- 
tween his predecessors and our rulers, and would 
send Hing-foo on a brightening visit to Ts‘oo, 
to support and comfort its altars, in order 
that the peace of its people might be secured. 
Ying-ts‘e received his commands at Shuh (See 
on VIII. ii. 9), brought them along with him, 
careful that nothing should be lost, and made 
an announcement of them in our ancestral 
temple. From that time our ruler, king Kung, 
looked with outstretched neck to the north, 
from day to day and month to month hoping 
[that the ruler of Loo would come to his court]. 
In the order of succession four kings have since 
given our State one to the other, and the ac- 
ceptable kindness [of Loo] has not come to us. 


Duke Séang alone condescended to come to the © 


funcral [of our last king], and then our ruler 
and his ministers, in the grief of thcir hearts, 
were not able to take proper measures. They 
had not leisure to attend to the business of the 
altars, and much less were they able to show 
how they cherished and thought of his kine ness. 
If now your lordship will direct your gemmeous 
steps, and condescend to visit our ruler, and 
extend your favouriug influence to our State, so 
as to make good the agreement at Shuh, and 
reach to us with your acceptable kindness, our 
ruler will have received your favour, and not 
presume to look for anything like what was 
promised at Shuh. ‘The Spirits of his predeces- 
sors will be pleased also, and feel their obliga- 
tion ;—not he only will be indebted to you. If 
your lordship will not come, let me ask the time 
when we must put ourselves in motion. Ourruler 
will bring his hostages and offerings, and see 
you in Shuh, to beg from you the gift promised 
by your predecessor.” 

‘When the duke was about to go, he dreamt 
that duke Séang was offering [for his safe 
journey] the sacrifice to the Spirits of the way. 
[On this], ‘'sze Shin said, “You must not car- 
ry out the purpose of going. When duke Séang 
was going to ‘I's‘oo, he dreamt that the duke of 
Chow offered this sacrifice for him, und went 
accordingly. And now he himself is offering it 
for you. Your lordship must not go.” ‘T'sze- 
fuh Hwuy-pih, however, said, “ You must go. 
Our former ruler had never gone to Ts‘oo, and 
therefore the duke of Chow offered the sacrifice 
to lead him on. Duke Séang went to Ts‘oo; 
and now he offers the sacrifice to lead you on 
the way. Ifyou do not go [to Ts‘oo], where 
should you go to?” 

‘In the 3d month, the duke went to Ts‘oo. 
The earl of Ch‘ing paid him the compliments 
of the journey. at Sze-che-léang. Mang He- 
tsze, who was with the duke as assistant, could 
not direct the observances to be employed ; and 
when they arrived at Ts‘oo, he could not 
respond properly at the complimentary meeting 
in the suburbs.’ 


Par. 3. For , here and afterwards, Tso-she 


and Kuli-léang have Hy. This was the son of 
Shuh-sun P‘aou or Muh-tsze, raised to suceced 
his father by the ‘ waiting-boy Néw,’ as related 
in the narrative at the end of the 5th year. Ifeis 
called generally in the Chuen by his posthumous 


title of Ch*‘uou-tsze J 5): 
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Ail. —see on V. iii, 6. Those who contend 


that the peace in the lst par. was between Loo 
and ‘I's‘e press this notice in support of their 
view, and understand that the covenant here 
was in confirmation of that peace. Tso-she says 


; : Ph. eae 

nothing on this par. {it is not decisive in the 
case. It is sometimes employed of the renewal 
or confirmation of a covenant (=R HA); but 


we find it employed also where there had been 
no previous agreement. 

Par. 4. This eclipse took place in the fore- 
noon of March 11th, n.c. 534. 

The Chuen says:—*The marquis of Tsin 
asked Sze Win-pih in whom {the omen of ] the 
eclipse would be fulfilled, and was answered 
“Loo and Wei will both feel its evil effects;— 
Wei to a greater extent, and Loo to a less,” 
“Why so?” said the marquis. “It went,” said 
Win-pih, “from Wei on to Loo. There will be 
calamity in the former, and Loo will also feel it. 
The greater evil indicated is to light, perhaps, 
on the ruler of Wei, and [the less} on the high- 
est minister of Lov.” The marquis said, “ What 
does the ode (She, I. iv. ode IX. 2) mean, when 
it says, 


‘When the sun is eclipsed, 
How bad it is!’ 


The officer replied, “It shows the effects of bad 
government. When there is not good govt. in 
a State, and good men are not employed, it 
brings reproof to itself from the calamity of the 
sun and moon. Government, therefore, must 
not in any wise be neglected. The three things 
to be specially attended to in it are—lst, the 
selection of good men [fur office]; 2d, considera- 
tion of the people; and 3d, the right observance 
of the seasons.” ’ 

[We have five narratives appended here :— 

Ist. ‘An officer came to Loo from Tsin to 
settle the question about the lands of K‘e (See 
on IX. xxix. 7), and Ke-sun was about to give 
Chiing [up] tohim. Seay Seih, who was holding 
that city for Mang-sun, objected, saying, “ There 
is a saying that though a man have only know- 
ledge enough to carry a pitcher, as he is in 
charge of it, he must not lend it to another; 
and it expresses what is proper. My master is 
in attendance on our ruler; and if I lose the city 
of which Lam in charge, [during his absence], 
even you yourself will be suspicious of me.” 
Ke-sun replied, “Our ruler’s being in Ts‘vo is 
held by ‘T'sin to be an offence; aud if [in this 
matter] we do not listen to Tsin, Loo’s offence 
will be aggravated. ‘The army of ‘I'sin will be 
upon us, and I am not prepared fur it. We had 
better give the city [up], and when ‘T’sin affords 
an opportunity, we can take it [again] from K‘e. 
I will give you ‘T‘aou [instead];—when Ching 
is got back, who will dare to hold it [but Mang- 
sun]? You will thus get two Ch‘ing. Loo will 
not have to sorrow, and Mang-sun will have an 
additional ctty. Why should you be distressed 
[by what I propose]?” Séay Seih objected to 
‘Taou, because there was no hill near it, on 
which Ke-sun gave him the hills of Lae and 
Tsoh. He then removed to T*aou, and the offi- 
cer of T’sin took Ching in behalf uf Ke? 


VOL. Y. 





2d. ‘The viscount of Ts‘oo entertained the 

_duke in his new tower, having a man witha long 
beard to direct [the ceremonies]. His gift of 
friendship {to the duke] was the [bow called 
T'a-k‘éuh. He repented afterwards that he had 
given it, and Wei Ke-k‘éang, having heard that 
he did so, visited the duke, who told him about 
it, on which he bowed, and offered his congratu- 
lations. “What is there to congratulate me 
about ?” said the duke. “ Ts‘e, Tsin, and Yueh,” 
replied K‘e-k‘éang, “have wished to get this 
[bow] for a long time. Our ruler couid not 
make up his mind to which to give it, and now 
he has given it to you. You must be prepared 
to withstand [the attempts of] those three 
neighbours [to take it from you], and carefully 
guard the precious treasure.” The duke on 
this got frightened, and returned the article. 
3d. ‘Tsze-ch‘an having gone on a compli- 

mentary visit to Tsin, the marquis was then 
ill, and Han Seuen-tsze met the guest, and had 
a private Conversation with him. “Our ruler,” 
said he, ‘has been ill in bed, now for 3 months. 
We have been all running about and sacrificing 
to all the hills and streams in Tsin, but his ill- 
ness has got worse instead of better. He has 
now dreamt that a yellow bear entered the door 
of his chamber ;—what evil devil can that be?” 
“With a prince so intelligent as your ruler,” 
replied T'sze-ch‘an, “and with the government 
in your hands, what evil devil can there be? 
Anciently, when Yaou put K‘wan to death on 
mount Yu, his spirit changed into a yellow 
béar, which entered into the abyss of Yu. He 
was under the Héa dynasty the assessor at its 
sacrifice to Heaven, and in fact the three dyn. 
asties all sacrificed to him. Tsin, though lord 
of covenants, has perhaps not yet sacrificed to 
him.” Han Séuen-tsze on this offered the Héa 
sacrifice to Heaven, when the marquis became 
somewhat better, and gave to ‘T'sze-ch‘an the 
two square tripods of Keu. 

‘Tsze-ch‘an, in behalf of Fung She, restored 
the lands uf Chow (See the 2d narr. after iii. 2) 
to Han Seuen-tsze, saying “Formerly, your 
ruler, from regard to the ability with which 
Kung-sun Twan discharged his duties, conferred 
on him the lands of Chow. Now he has, unfor- 
tunately, died an early death, and has not been 
able to enjoy long your ruler’s kindness. His 
son does nut presume to hold the lands. I do 
not presume to represent the matter to your 
ruler, and privately surrender them to vou.” 
Seuen-tsze declined the proffer, but T’sze-clvan 
said to him, “ People have the saying, ‘The father 
split the firewood, ard the son was not able to car- 
ry it.’ She will be afraid lest he should not be able 
to sustain the weight of his father’s office: how 
much less can he sustain the weight of that 
gift from your great State. Though it micht 
be possible for him to do so, while the govt. is 
in your hands, yet with other men that will 
follow you, if there should come to be any words 
about border matters, our poor State will be 
held to be an offender, and the Fung family will 
experience the weight of [Tsin’s] indignation, 
If you will take [back] Chow, you will save our 
poor State from any charge of offence, and you 
will make the Fung family stronger:—I venture 
to make it my request that you will do su.” 
Seuen-tsze on this received Chow, and informed 
the marquis of it, who gave it to him. Because 
of what he Lad said before (See the narrative 
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already referred to), however, he was distressed 
by the idea of holding it, and exchanged it with 
¥ch Ta-sin for the district of Yuen.’ 

4th. ‘The people of Ching frightened one 
another about Pih-yéw (See on TX. xxx. 7), 
saying, * Pih-yéw is here!” on which they would 
alf run off, not knowing where they were going 
to. In the 2d menth of the year when the 
descriptions of punishments were east (J.¢., the 
hast year), one man dreamt that Pih-yéw walked 
by him in armour, and said, ‘On Jin-tsze I will 
kill ‘Tae, and next year, on Jin-yin, I will kilk 


Twan.’ When Sze Tae did die on Jin-tsze, the § 


tcrror of the people increased. [This yea:], in 
the month that Ts‘e and Yen made peace, on 
Jin-yin, Kung-sun Twan died, and the people 
were still more frightened, till in the following 
month Tsze Ch‘an appointed Kung-sun Séeh 
(Son of Tsze-k‘ung, the Kung-tsze Kéa, put to 
death in the 19th year of duke Séang), and 
Léang Che (Son of Pih-yéw), [as successors to 
their fathers], in order to soothe the people, after 
which [their terrors} ceased. Tsze-t‘ae-shuh 
asked his reason for making these arrangments, 
and T'sze-ch ‘an replied, “Whena ghost hasa place 
to go to, it does not become an evil spirit. Ihave 
made such a place for the ghost.” “ But why 
have youdone sewith Kung-sun Séeh?” pursued 
‘Vrue-suh. “To afford a reason for my conduct,” 
was the reply. “Tecontrived that there might 
be such a reason, because of the unrighteousness 
ae Pih-yéw]. The administrator of government 
sas his proper course; and if he takes the con- 
trary one, it is that he may give pleasure [to 
the people}. If they are not pleased with him, 
they will not put confidence in him; and if they 
do not put confidence in him, they will not obey 
him.” 


‘When TFsze-ch‘an went to Fsin, Chaou King- 
tsze asked him whether it was possible for 
Pih-yéw to become a ghost. * ¥es,” replied 
Tsze-ch‘an. “When a man is born, [we see} 
in his first movenrents what is called the animal 
soul. After this has been produced, it is 
developed into what is called the spirit. By the 
use of things the subtle elements are multiplied, 
and the soul and spirit become strong. ‘They 
go on in this way, growing in etherealness and 
brightness, till they become [thoroughly } spirit- 
ual and intelligent. When an ordinary man or 
woman dies a violent death, the soul and spirit 
are still able to keep hanging about men in the 
shape of an evil apparition; how much more 
might this be expected in the case of Léang 
Sérou, a descendant of our former ruler duke 
Muh, the grandson of Tsze-léang, the son of 
‘I'sze-urh, all ministers of our State, engaged in 
its government for three generations! Although 
Ciring be not great, and in fact, as the saying 
is, an insignificant State, yet belonging to a 
family which had held for three generations 
the handle of government, his use of things had 
been extensive, the subtle essences which he 
jiad imbibed had been many. His clan also 
was a great one, and his connexions were dis- 
tinguished. Is it not entirely reasonable that, 
having died a violent death, he should be a 
ghost ?” 

5th. ‘Among the members of 'T'sze-p‘e’s clan 
there were measureless drinkers, in consequence 
of which there arose enmity between Ma-sze and 
Tsze-p‘e. In the month when the army of ‘T's‘e 
returned from Yen, Han Shoh (Ma-sze) killed 





Han Tiny (a brother of Tsze-p‘e and fled to Tin. 
Han Seuen-tsze asked Tsze-ch‘an what rank 
should be assigned to him, and was answered, 
‘*He is a refugee with yourruler. If he be re- 
ceived by you so that he shall escape death, what 
rank will he dare to seek? It is the ancient rule, 
that whera minister withdraws [from his State}, 
his rank becomes that of a great officer, and that 


| criminals descend according to their crimes. 
| In our State Soy was @ great officer of the 
second degree. His office was that of Master of 


the Horse (Ma-sze, iB fib- He fied after 


the commission of a crime. Assign to him 
whatever place you, as administrator of the govt. 
{of Tsin}, please. If he escape death, your 
kindness will be great. How dare he beyond 
that ask for any rank?” Ilan Sénen-tsze, out 
ef regard to the ability of ‘T'sze-ch'an, made 
Soh be ranked among great officers of the 


| lowest degree.”] 


Par. 5. The Chuen says:—‘In the 8th 


month, duke Séang of Wei died. One of the 


great officers of T'sin spake to Fan Uéen-teze, 


F saying, ‘ Wei’s service of ‘sin has been most 
3 - 


faithful, and Tsin has not treated it with courte- 
ous propriety. It has protected its rebel (Sun 


| Lin-foo; see on 1X. xxvi. 2, et a/.], and accepted 


his territory, causing disaffection among the 
States. The ode (She, II. i. ode iv. 3 and 2) 
says, 


‘There is the wagtail on the plain ;— 
“4 brother brings swift succour in 
difficulty ; 


and again, 


*On the dreaded oceasions of death anc 
mourning, 

They are brothers who will greatly syim- 
pathize.’ 


If we do not cultivate harmony with [the States 
of ] our brethren, and so do not condole with 
them fin their aorruws}, how mach more will 
we behave so to States that are not related to 
us! and whe will seek our alliance? Hf now 
we go on to show discourtesy to the heir of 
Wei, that State is sure te revolt from us,—we 
shall be cutting ourselves off from the States.” 
Héen-tsze reported these remarks to Han Seuen- 
tsze, who was pleased with them, and sent 
Héen-tsze to Wei to offer condolences, and also 
restored to it the lands of ‘I's‘eil. 

‘Ts‘e Goh of Wei went to announce the duke’s 
death in Chow, and also begged an expression 
of [the king’s} favour. The king sent duke 
Kéen of Clring to Wei to. present his con- 
dolences, aml gave the fullowing expression of 
his favour to the deeeased duke Séang :—* My 
uncle has ascended in his reverence, and is at 
the right and Jeft of the kings, my predecessors, 
to assist them in the service of God. 1 dare 
not forget [our ancestors] Kaou-yu and A-yu.”’ 

Par. 6. ‘The Chuen says:—: In the 9th month, 
the duke arrived from ‘I's‘vo. Mang He-tsze felt 
distressed that he had not been able to direct 
the ceremonial observances (See on par. 2), and 
set about learning them. If there were any one 
well skilled in them, he would repair to hins. 
[Afterwards], when he was about to dic, he 
called to him his great officers, and said to them, 
“CA knowledge of] propriety is the stem of a 
man. Without it, it is impossible for him to 
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stand firm. I have heard that there is arising 
a man of vast intelligence, called K‘ung K‘éw, 
a descendant of the sage [lang], but whose 
fainily was driven [to Loo] from Sung. His an- 
cestor Fuh-foo Ho might have possessed Sung, 
but he resigned it to duke Le. After him there 
was Ch‘ing K‘aou-foo who gave his aid to [the 
dukes] Tae, Woo, and Scnen. He rose to the 
third degree of office, and with every step his 
humility increased. Hence the inscription on the 
tripod [in his ancestral temple] said, “ When he 
got the Ist appointment, he walked with his head 
bowed down. When he got the 2d, with his should- 
ers bent; when he got the 3d, with his whole body 
bent. In this way he hurried along the wails, 
[saying to himeeif ], “ ‘Thus no one will presume 
to despise me. I will havecongee in this Lborer ; 
I will have gruel in this [boiler],—to satisfy 
my hunger (See the prolegomena to vol. IV., 
par. 18).” Suck was his humility. [Now], 
‘T'sang-sun Heih used to say, ‘If a sagely man 
of briiliant virtue do not get distinguished in 
his time, among his posterity there is sure to be 
some one of vast intelligence.” This is now to 
be verified, probably, in K‘ung K’éw. If I get 
to die a natural death, you must put Yueh and 
Ho-ke under his charge, making them serve 
him and learn ceremonial observances from him, 
in order that they may be established in their 
places.” 

‘In this way Maing E-tsze (Ho-ke) and Nan- 
kung King-shuh (Yueh) became disciples of 
Chung-ne. Chung-ne said, “ He who can mend 
his errors is a superior man. The ode (She, II. 
i. ode I. 2) says, 


‘The officers have in them a model for 
imitation.’ 
Mang He-tsze may serve for such a model.”’ 
[There is here a brief notice: —‘ Héen, viscount 


of Shen, threw on one side his relatives, and.em- | 
ployed refugees. This winter, in the 10th month, - 
on Sin-yéw, the elans descended from {the | 


dukes] Séang and K‘ing, put duke Héen to 
death, and appointed [his younger brother], 
duke Ching, in his room.’] 

Par. 7. The Chuen says:—‘In the ith 
month, Ke Woo-teze died. The marquis of Tsin 
said to Pih-héa, “What you said, when I asked 
you about the eclipse of the sun, has been fulfilled. 
May such verification be constantly calculated 
on?” “No,” was the reply. “The six things are 
not the same. People’s minds are notone. The 
order of things is not similar. Offices and duties 
are not of the same patteru. The beginning may 
be the same, and theend different. How can the 
verification be constantly calculated on? ‘The 
ode (She, IT. vi. ode I. 4) says, 


‘Some enjoy their ease and rest; 
Some are all-worn in the service of the State.’ 


Such may be the difference of the.end.” “ What 
do you mean by the six things?” said the marquis. 
Pih-héa replied, ‘The year, the seasons, the 
days, the mouths, the stars, and the zodiacal 
spaces.” The duke continued, “ Tell me more. 
What do you mean by saying that the zodiacal 
spaces are not the same?” * The conjunctions 
of the sun and moon,” was the answer, “form 
whiat are called the zodiacal spaces. Hence they 
serve to order the regulation of the days [of the 
monthis].”’ 








Par. 8 The Chuen says :—‘ The lady Kiang, 
wife of duke Séang of Wei, had no son, but his 
favourite, Chow-goh, bore to him, first of all, 
Chih. Kung Ch‘ing-teze dreamt that K‘ang- 
shuh (The Ist marquis of Wei) told him that he 
must secure the succession to Yuen, adding, “I 
will make Ke’s grandson Yu, and Sze Kow, his 
ministers.” Sze Chaou also dreamt that K‘ang- 
shuh said to him, “T will appoint your sen Kow, 
and Ya, the great-grandson of K‘ung Ching-s‘oo, 
to be ministers to Yuen.” Chavu went to see 
Chiing-tsze, and told him this dream,—agreeing 
with that which he had had. 

‘In the year that Han Séecen-tsze became 
chief minister of Tsin, and went paying com- 
plimentary visits to the States, Chow-goh bore 
a [second] son, and gave him the name of Yuen. 
The feet of Mang-chih were not good, so that 
he was feeble in walking. K‘ung Ch‘ing-tsze 
consulted the Chow Yih by the reeds, propound - 
ing the inguiry whether Yuen would enjoy the 
State of Wei, and preside ever its altars; and 
he got the diagram Chun HE, ==). He also 
propounded the inquiry whether he should set 
up Chih, and if this appointment would be 
acceptable, in answer to which he got Chun 
and then P‘e CE. ==). He showed these re- 
sults to Sze Chaou, who said, “Under Chun 
we have the words, ‘Great and penetrating 


4 Ot w 5 as if ‘Great’ aere the name Yuen);’ 


after this, can you have any doubts?” “But 
is it not,” said Ch‘ing-tsze, <‘a description of 
the elder?” “K‘ang-shuh,” was the reply, “so 
named him, and we may therefore interpret it 
of the superior. Mang is not a [complete] 
man; he cannot have a place in the ancestral 
temple; he cannot be pronounced the superiar. 
And moreover, under Chun it is said, ‘A primge 
must be set up.’ If the heir were lucky, vo 
other would hawe to be set up. ‘That term 
indicates another, and not the hair. The same 
words ocear in both your divinations. You 
must set up Yuen. K‘ang-shuh commanded it, 
and both your diagrame direct it. When the 
reeds accorded with his dream, king Woo fdl- 
lowed them. If you do not do so, what will 
you do? He who is feeble in walking must 
remain at home. The prince has to preside et 
the altars, to be present at sacrifices, take the 
charge of the people and officers, serve the 
Spirits, attend at conferences and visit other 
courts; how is it possible that he should re- 
main at hame? Is it not right that each fof 
the brothers] should have what is most advan- 
tageous to him?” In consequence of this, K‘ung 
Clving-tsze appointed [Yuen or] duke Ling in 
his father’s place; and in the 12th month, on 


] Kwei-hae, duke Scang was buried.’ 
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8 There was a grand sacrifice for rain. 

9 In winter, in the tenth month, on Jin-woo, an army of 
Ts‘oo extinguished Ch‘in, seized the Kung-tsze Shaou 
and banished him to Yuch, and put to death K‘ung 


Hwan. 


10. There was the burial of duke Gae of Ch‘in. 


Parr. 1, 2,4, 5. [The Chuen has a narrative 
of astone talking, which has place here:—‘ This 
spring, a stone spoke in Wei-yu of Tsin. ‘The 
marquis asked the music-master Kwang why. it 
was that it did so, and was answered, “ Stones 
cannot speak. Perhaps this was possessed [by 
a Spirit]. If not, then the people heard wrong. 
And yet I have heard, that when things are done 
out of season, and discontent and complaints are 
stirring among the people, then speechless things 


do speak. Now palaces are reared, lofty and : 


extravagant, and the strength of the people is 
tasked to an exhausting degree. Discontent and 
complaints are everywhere rife, [people feeling 
that] their life is not worth preserving. Is it not 


right that in such circumstances stones should | 
speak?” At this time the marquis was engaged | 


in building the palace of Sze-k‘e, 


‘Shuh-héang said, «‘‘The words of Tsze-yay | 


(The music-master) show him to be a superior 
man. The words of a superior man are true 
and supported by evidence, so that they kee 
enmity far from his own person; but the words 
of a small person are false and witheut evidence, 
80 that enmity and blame come upon himself, 
Hereia we have an illustration of what is said 
in.the ode (She, II. iv. ode X. 5), 


‘Alas that. right words cannot be spoken, 
Which come not from the tongue [only]! 
The speakers of them are sure to suffer. 

It is well for the words that cam be spoken; 
The artful speech flows like a stream, 
And the speakers dwelithereby in prosperity.’ 


When this palace has been completed, the States. 


are sure to revolt, and our ruler will bear the 
blame. This [the music-master] is aware of.” ’] 

This brother of the marquis of Ch‘in appears 
in i. 2, as the Kung-tsze Shaou. The Chuen 
says :—‘ The head wife of duke Gae of Ch‘in, a 
Ke of Ch‘ing, bore to him Yen-sze, [known as] 
Taou the eldest son. The second wife bore 
him the Kung-tsze Léw, and the third bore 
him the Kung-tsze Shing. The second wife 
was the favourite, and Léw in consequence had 
more regard shown to him [than his brothers 
had], and was entrusted to the care of Shaou, 


[At this time], duke Gace was suffering from an 
wcurable disease, and in the 3d month, on 
Késh-shin, the Kung-tszes Shaou and Kwo 
killed Taou the eldest son, Yen-sze, and raiaed 
the Kung-tsze Léw to his place. 

‘In summer, in the 4th month, on Sin-hae, 
duke Gae strangled himself. - 

‘Kan Ching-sze went to Ta‘oo to announce 
(the marquis’s death], and the appointment of 
a [new ruler]. The Kung-tsze Shing [at the 
same time] accused him to Ts‘oo, where they 
seized and put him to death, on which the 
Kung-tsze Léw fied to Ch‘ing. 

‘The words of the text, “Shaou, brother of 
the marquis of Ch‘in, killed its heir-son Yen- 





8z¢,” show the guilt of Shaou, while the state- 
ment that “The viscount of Ts‘oo seized Chin’s 
messenger Kan Ching-sze, and put him to 
death,” shows that the guilt did not cest on the 
messenger (?).’ 

Par. 3. The Chuen says :—‘ Shuh Kung went 
to Tsin, to offer congratulations on [the cam- 
pletion of the palace of ] Sze-k‘e. Yéw Keih 
attended the earl of Ch‘ing to Tein, also to offer 
similar congratulations. ‘The historiographer 
Chaou visited him, Tasze-t‘ae-shuh, and said, 
“‘Most excessive is the delusion you practise 
on one another. The thing is matter fur con- 
dolence, and yet you offer congratulations on 
it.” The other replied, “ How is it matter for 
condolence? It is not we only who offer con- 
gratulations en it. [All the States] under 
heaven are sure to do the same.” ’ 

Par. 6. he Chuen says that at this review 
the leather or war-chariots, collected from Kin- 
mow (Qn the east of Loo) to the borders of 
Shang (/. e., Sung) and Wei, amounted to a 
thousand. Hung was in Loo, but where it was 


exactly remains a matter of doubt. is the 
name of the spring hunting, and many of the 
critics find matter for remark in the empley- 


| ment of the name for what was done in autumn, 


to the hunting in which the term is appro- 
priate. But these terms are interchanged (Maou; 
i y 9) in the sense which & has here of a 
military review. ‘Too explains it by ay il 
=e fii ee EB. ‘A numbering of the equip- 
ments of the army, and an examination of the 
charidts and horses.’ Similarly, Kung-yang ;— 

té. Too thinks that the character 
‘grand’ has been inadvertently omitted at the 
beginning of the par. Other critics call atten- 
tion to the omission of oS characteristic of 


this and ether subsequent similar notices, ac- 
counting for it from the fact that the military 


| power of Loo was now in the hands of the three 
minister of Instruction, and the Kung-tsze Kwo. 


families, and the ruler had nothing to do with it. 

[We have a narrative here aboat affairs in 
Ts‘e:—In the 7th month, on Kéah-seuh, ‘I'sze- 
we of Ts‘e died. ‘Tsze-k‘e, wishing to take the 
regulation of his House, on ‘Ting-ch‘ow put to 
death Léang Ying (‘T'sze-we’s steward). In 
the 8th month, on King-séuh, he drove out 
“Teze-eh‘ing, Tsze-kung, and ‘T'sze-keu, all of 
whom came fugitives to Loo; and he then ap- 
pointed a [new] steward for Tsze-léang (Tsze- 
we’s son). [Tsze-léang’s] servants, however, 
said, “Our young master is grown up. His 
taking the direction of our House shows that 
he wishes to absorb it.” They gave out the 
buff-coats, and were proceeding to attack 
Tsze-k’e. 
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‘Chin HRwan-tseze had been on good terms 
with ‘Tsze-we, and also gave out his buff-coats, 
intending to assist [the servants of ‘T'rze-léang]. 
One told Tsze-k*e [of all this], and he did not 
believe it; but when several men repeated the 
information, he was about to go [to ‘T’sze- 
léang’s]. On the way several others brought 
hint the same news, when he went to Ch‘in’s. 
Hwan-tsze was then about to go out; but when 
he heard [that ‘I'sze-k‘e was coming to him], he 
turned back, put on his garments of ease, and 
met him. ['I'sze-k‘e] begged him to tell him 
pele he was going]. ‘I had heard,” replied 
ie, “that K-éang [Tsze-léang] had given out 
his buff-coats, and was going to attack you, 
Have you heard it?” Being answered, “ No,” 
[he continued], “ Why should you not also give 
out your buff-coats, and allow me to follow 
you?” Tsze-k‘e said, “ Why should you do su? 
I have instructed that young gentleman, and, 
apprehensive lest that should not be enough, I 
have also shown him the favour of appointing 
[# steward] fur him. How would [our quarrel- 
ing} appear to his father? Why should you 
not tell him this? One of the Books of Chow 
(Shoo, V. ix. 6) says, ‘ Be kind to the unkindly, 
and stimulate the sluggish ;—it was thus that 
the doings of K‘ang-shuh became so great.” 
Hwan-tsze bowed with his forehead to the 
ground, saying, ‘ [Ihe dukes] K‘ing and Ling 
will bless you. Talso hope you will do thus.” 
He then made peace between [the two fami- 
lies], as there had been before.’] . 


Parr. 7,9. Kung-yung h.s kK for BA. The 


Chnen says:-—‘The Kung-tsze Shaou of Chin 
laid the blame [of the murder of Yen-sze] on 
the Kung-tsze Kwo, and put him to death. 


‘In the 9th month, the Kung-tsze K‘e-tsih of 
Ts‘oo led a force, [as if] in support of [the 
Kung-] sun Woo (Yen-sze’s son), and laid siege 
to [the capital of ] Ch‘in, where he was joined 
by Tae Goh of Sung. In winter in the 11th 
month, on Jin-weo, he extinguished Ch‘in. 
Yuen K‘ih a great officer of the lowest degree, 
master of [the duke’s]} chariots, [wanted to] 
kill horses and break articles of jade in pieces, 
to bury [with the duke]. The people of Ts‘oo 
would have put him to death, when he asked 
leave to let the horses and jade alone. After- 
wards, he also begged that he might privately 
[le his duty to his late ruler’s corpse]; and 
iaving done so in a tent, he wrapt a mourning 
band about his head, and fled. 

‘(Fhe king of ‘T's‘oo then} appointed Ch‘uen- 
funy Seuh duke of Chtin, saying it was because 


Seuh had not flattered him in the affair at Shing- 
keun (See after 1X. xxvi. 4). When he was 
sitting near the king as they were drinking, the 
king said to him, ~ At the affair of Shing-keun, 
if you had known that I would reach my present 
position, would you then have given place to 
me?” Séuh replied, “If I had known that you 
would reach your present position, 1 would have 
done my duty to the death, to secure the peace 
of the State of Ts-oo. 

‘The marquis of ‘I'sin asked the historiograph- 
er Chaou whether Chin was now indeed to 
perish, and was answered that its end was not 
yet. “Why [do you say so]? ” asked the duke. 
The historiographer replied, “[The house of] 
Ch‘in is a branch of the descendants of Chuen- 
heuh. When the year [7. ¢.,-star, Jupiter] was in 
Shun-ho, [the dynasty of Chuen-hcuh] was 
thereby extinguished ; and the extinction of Chin 
will happen similarly. Now it is in Seih-muh, 
at the ford of the Milky Way ;—[Ch‘in] will still 
again arise. Moreover, the branch of the House 
of Ch4n which is in ‘I's‘e will get the government 
of that State, and not_till after that will Ch‘in 
perish. From Moh to Koo-sow there was not 
[a chief of the family] who acted contrary to 
the laws [of Heaven]. Shun then renewed the 
family by his brilliant virtue, which secured the 
establishment [6f his descendants] in Suy. 
From age to age they kept that State, till Chow 
conferred his surname on duke Hoo because of 
his freedom from all excess, and made him 
sacrifice to the emperor Yu (Shun). I have 
heard that sacrifices to [an ancestor of ] complete 
virtue continue for a hundred generations. The 
number of the generations of Yu is not yet 
complete. The continuation of them will be in 
Ts‘e ;—there are sufficient indications of that.” 

Many critics read the 10th par. as belonging 
to the preceding one, so that the burial of the 
marquis of Ch'in was the act of T's‘vo. ‘There 
would be no difficulty in acecpting this con- 
struction, but for the account in the Chuen, 
which ascribes the burial to Yuen K‘ih, an 
inferior officer of the deceased marquis. ‘Too 
Yu understands the notice in the same way as 
the many similar ones of burials in this classic, 
and says that Loo sent a great officer to be 
present at it. ‘The K‘ang-he editors allow that 
the notice is to be accepted according to. the 
analogy of similar ones, and yct they say that 
Loo did not by a representative take any part 
in the funcral! ‘The entry was made, they 
fancy, ‘by achange of the rule’ for such notices, 
to disallow Ts‘oo’s extinction of the State of 
Chiint! 


Ninth year. 
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In the [duke’s] ninth year, in spring, Shuh Kung went to 
an interview with the viscount of Ts‘oo in Chi‘in. 

Heu removed [its capital] to E. 

In summer, in the fourth month, there was a fire in [the 
capital of] Ch‘in. 

In autumn, Chung-sun Kéoh went to Ts‘e. 

In winter, we enclosed the park of Lang. 
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Par. 1. The Chuen says:—‘ This spring, 
Shuh Kung, Hwa Hae of Sung, Yéw Keih of 
Ch‘ing, and Chaou Yen of Wei, had a meeting 
with the viscount of Ts‘oo in Ch‘in.’ 

This was not one of the formal meetings 
summoned by the ruling State, and therefore 
the text does not give the names of the minis- 
ters of other States who now repaired to Ch‘in 
to see the king of Ts‘oo. His dealing with 
Ch‘in had fluttered them all, and they hurried 
to pay their respects to him. Compare VII. 
xv. l. To mark -the difference between this 


and the other usage of =, I have translated the 


term differently. 

Par. 2. We saw, in VI'I. xv. 11, how Hen, 
to escape the pressure of Ch‘ing, moved from 
its original capital in the present Heu Chow, 
Ho-nan, to Sheh, which is still the name of a 
district, in Nan-yang dep. of the same province. 
The same cause operated to produce a removal, 
still farther south and nearer to Ts‘oo, to E, 
which had formerly been called Shing-foo, 70 


le south-east from Poh-chow (& HH ), dep. 


Ying-chow Gh +H ), in Gan-hwuy. The move- 
ment was carried out by Ts‘oo but originated 
in the desire of Heu itself; and hence the text 
ascribes it to Heu. 

The Chuen says:—‘In the 2d month, on 
Kiang-shin, the Kung-tsze K‘e-tsih of Ts‘oo 
removed {the capital, of ] Heu to E, zt. ¢. to 
Shing-foo, and took the lands of Chow-lae on 
the north of the Hwae to increase its territory. 
Woo Keu delivered over those lands to the 
baron of Heu; and [at the same time] Jen Tan 
removed the people of Shing-foo (/.e. E) to 
Chiin, giving them in addition the lands of E on 
the west of the Puh He also removed the people 
outside [Ts‘oo’s] barrier wall to [the old capital 
of ] Heu.’ 

[We have here a narrative about the relations 
between Chow and Tsin:—‘ The commandant 
of Kan in Chow had a quarrel with Kéa, the 
commandant of Yen in Tsin, about the lands of 
Yen; on which Léang Ping and Chang Teih of 
Tsin led the Yin Jung to atta¢k Ying. The 
king then sent Hwan-pih of Chen to address 
the following remonstrance to Tsin:—* We [of 
Chow}, from the time of the Héa dynasty, in | 
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consequence of [the services of ] How-tseih, had 
Wei, ‘I‘ae, Juy, K‘e, and Peih as our territories 
on the west. When king Woo subdued Shang, 
P‘oo-koo and Shang-yen were our territories on 
the east; Pa, Puh, Ts‘oo, and Tang, our terri- 
tories on the south; Shuh-shin, Yen, and Poh, our 
territories on the north:—no narrow limits could 
be assigned to our boundaries. When Wan, Woo, 
Ch‘ing, and K‘ang granted fiefs to their own bro- 
thers, that they might be fences and screens to 
Chow, it was also as a precaution against weak- 
ness and losses [in the future]:—was it that 
they should be like the [first] cap for the 
hair which is subsequently thrown away? 
The ancient kings located T‘aou-wuh in [one 
of ] the four distant regions, to encounter the 
sprites and other evil things (See on VI. xviii. 
9), and so it was that the villains of the sur- 
name Yun dwelt in Kwa-chow. When [our] 
uncle, [your] duke Hwuy, returned from Ts‘in 
(In the 15th year of duke He), he induced them 
to come in this direction (In He’s 22d year), so 
that they have since pressed on all our Ke 
States, and entered our suburbs and the 
districts beyond them ;—these the Jung have 
taken to themselves. That the Jung have thus 
{a footing in] the Middle State, whose is the 
blame? How-tseih [taught how to] divide the 
lands and sow grain all under heaven, and now 
the Jung regulate them after their own fashion ; 
—is not the case a hard one? Let my uncle 
well consider it. I am to you as the cap or 
crown to the other garnients, as the root tu the 
tree, or the spring to the stream, as their coun- 
sellor to the people. If you tear the cap and 
break the crown in pieces, tear up the root, 
stop up the spring, and take it on you to cast 
the counsellor away, what can be expected by me, 
the One man, from the Jung and the Teih? ” 
‘Shuh-héang said to Seuen-tsze, “Even Wan, 
as leader of the States, was not able to change 
the order of the kingdom. He acted as the sup- 
porter of the son of Heaven, showing towards 
him extraordinary respect. Since the time of 
Wan, our virtue has decayed generation after 
generation, and we have tyrannized over and 
reduced lower and lower the Head of Chow, 
thereby proclaiming the extravagance of our 
course. Is it not right that the States should 
become disaffected to us? And moreover the 


vd 
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king’s words are right Do you consider the 
case well.” Seuen-tsze was pleased ; and as the 
king was then in mourning for one of the 
queen’s kindred, he sent Chaou Ch‘ing to Chow 
to offer condolences, and to surrender the lands 
of Yen, and present an offering of grave-clothes. 
He also sent back the captives of Ying. The 
king on his part made Pin Hwah seize Séang, 
the comnrandant of Kan, to please Tsin, where, 
however, they treated him with courtesy, send- 
ing him afterwards back [to Chow].’] - 


Par. 8. Kung and Kuh have here IK in- 
stead of RK. 


The Chuen says:—‘In the 4th month, there 
was a fire in Ch‘in. P‘e Tsaou of Ch‘ing said, 
‘*In 5 years the State of Ch‘in will be re-esta- 
blished ; and after 52 years of re-establishment, 
it will finally perish.” Tsze-ch‘an asked the 
reason [of his saying so}, and he replied, “Ch‘in, 
(As representing the dynasty of Chuen-heuh), 
belongs to [the element of ] water. Fire is the 
antagonistic [element] to water, and is under 
the regulation of Ts‘oo (The rulers of Ts‘oo be- 
ing descended from Chuh-yung). Now the Ho 
fetar] has appeared, and kindled this fire in 

‘rin, [indicating] the expulsion of Ts‘oo and the 
establishment of Chin. Antagonistic elements 
are ruled by the number five [in their conjunc- 
tions]; and therefore I say in 5 years. The year 

-star} must five times come to Shun-ho, and then 

“hein will finally perish, and Ts‘oo be able to keep 
il in possession. This is the way of Heaven, and 
therefore I said 52 years.” 


Ace. to the explanation of Too, Jupiter was 
this year in Sing-ke (Sagittarius-Capricorn). In 
5 years (Inclusive of the Ist and last), it would be 
in Ta-léang (Arics-Taurus), when Ch'in would 
be re-established ; and in 4 years after it would 
be in Shun-ho (Cancer-Leo). When in 48 years 
it had been again 4 times in Shun-ho, these added 
to the above 4 years, give the 52 years men- 
tioned. 


In this par. and the Ist, as well as in the 
concluding par. of last year, the text continues to 
speak of Ch‘in as if that State were still existing, 
after its extinction by T's‘oo. ‘There would appear 
to be, it is thought, in this way of writing, some 
indication of Confucius’ disapprobation of the 
procedure of ‘T’s‘oo. 

[The Chuen appends here a narrative, which 
we find, with some differences, in the Le Ke, II., 
Pt. I. ii. 12:—‘Seun Ying of Tsin had gone to 
T’s‘e, to meet his bride; and as he was returning, 
he died, in the 6th month, at He-yang. While 
his coffin remained unburied in Kéang, the 
marquis was, [one day], drinking and enjoying 
himself, when the chief cook, ‘T-oo Kwae, rushed 
into the apartment, and asked leave to assist 
the cupbearer. ‘The duke having granted it, he 
} roceeded to fill a cup, which he presented to 
the music-master, saying, “ You are the ruler’s 
ears, and should see to his hearing well. If the 
day be ‘I'sze-maou, it is called an evil day, and 
the ruler does not feast on it nor have music, 
and learners give up their study [of music] on 
it ;—because it is recognized as an evil day. The 
ruler’s ministers and assistants are his limbs. 
If one of his limbs be lost, what equal occasion 
for sorrow could there be? You have not heard 
of this, and are practising your music here;— 


showing that your hearing is defective.” He: 


then presented another cup to the inferior officer 
of the Exterior, the officer Shuh, saying, “ You 
are the ruler’s eycvs, and should see to his seeing 
clearly. The dress is intended to illustrate the 
rules of propriety, and those rules are seen in 
the conduct of affairs. Affairs are managed 
according to the things [which are the subject 
of them]; and those things are shown in the 
appearance of the person. Now the ruler’s 
appearance is not in accordance with the [great] 
thing [of to day], and you do not see this :— 
your seeing is defective.” He also drank acup 
himself, saying, “The combination of flavours 
[in diet] is to give vigour to the humours [of 
the body], the effect of which is to give fulness 
and stability to the mind. The mind is thus 


able to determine the words in which the orders | 


of the government are given forth.” To me 
belongs that combination of flavours, and as 
you two in attendance here have failed in the 
duties of your offices, and the ruler has given 
no orders [condemnatory of you], 1 am charge- 
able with the crime.” 

‘The marquis was pleased, and ordered the 
spirits to be removed. Before this, he had 
wished to remove the Head of the Che family 
(Seun Ying) from his office, and to give it to a 
favourite officer of an extraneous clan; but in 
consequence of this incident he repented of his 
purpose and gave it up. In autumn, in the Sth 
month, he made Seun Leih (Ying’s son) assistant- 
commander of the 8d army, by way of apology 
[for his dislike of the family].’ ] 

Par. 4. This Chung-sun Kéoh is the Mang 
He-tsze of whose ignorance of the rules and 
observances of propriety we read under the 7th 
year. For twenty years, since the 20th year of 
Séang, there had been no interchange of com- 
plimentary visits between Loo and Ts‘e. The 
present mission was therefore, dispatched on a 
grand scale. The Chuen says:—‘ Mang He-tsze 
went to Ts‘oo, to pay a complimentary visit of 
the completest order ( BR BS.):—which was 
proper.’ 

Par. 5. This par. is literally, ‘We built the 
park of Lang.’ But the ‘building’ must refer 
principally to the enclosing walls, and I have 
therefore translated by ‘enclosed.’ 

‘The Chuen says :—‘ We enclosed the park of 
Lang. Ke Pving-tsze (Grand-son of Suh or 
Ke Woo-tsze) wished the work to be quickly 
completed; but Shuh-sun Ch‘aou-tsze said, 
“The ode (She, UI. i. ode VILL. 1) says, 


‘When he planned the commencement, [he 
said], “Be not in a hurry;” 
But the people came as if they were his 
children.’ 
Why must it be quickly completed? That 
would tend to destroy the people. We can 
get on without a park; but can we get on 
without the people?” Lang,—see I. ix. 4, e al. 
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Par. 1. 


gical narrative:—‘ This spring, in the king’s 
first month, a (strange] star appeared in [the 
constellation] Woo-neu. P*e ‘Tsaou of Ch‘ing 
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In the [duke’s] tenth year, it was spring, the king’s first 


month. 

In summer, Lwan She of Ts‘e came to Loo a fugitive. 

In autumn, in the seventh month, Ke-sun E-joo, Shuh Kung 
and Chung-sun Kéoh, led [our] army and invaded Ken 

On Mow-tsze, Péw, marquis of Tsin, died. 

In the ninth month, Shuh-sun Shay went to Tsin, to the 
burial of duke P‘ing. 

In the twelfth month, on Kéah-tsze, Ch‘ing, duke of Sung 
died. = 


[The Chuen gives here an astrolo- | said to Tsze-ch‘an, “In the 7th month, on Mow- 


tsze, the ruler of Tsin will die. This year. th 

ok T 0} : e 
year [-star] is in the hew of Chienthech (I. é. 
the zodiacal sign of Heuen-heaou, or Capricorn- 
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Aquarius). The Houses of Kéang and Jin (/.e,, 
of Ts‘e and Séeh) are the guardians of the ter- 
ritory corresponding thereto. Right at the com- 
mencing constellation of that sign, there is 
this ominous star ;—with a communication evi- 
dently to Yih Kéang, the ancestress of the 
House of Tsin. [The constellations of ] heaven 
are arranged in sevens; and it was on Mow- 
tsze that duke Fung Coen ascended on 
high, when a [strange] star appeared in this 
same place. Thus it is that I make this ob- 
servation.” ”] 

Par. 2, Instead of HK Kung-yang has = 


having confounded the Lwan clan of Tsin, which 
had played a prominent part in the former 
period of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw, with that of Ts‘e. 
The Chuen says:—‘The chiefs of the families 
of Lwan and Kaou, which were descended from 
duke Hwuy of ‘I's‘e, were both addicted to 
drink, gave credit to women’s stories, and had 
many animosities. They felt themselves strong- 
er than the families of Ch‘in and Paou, and 
hated them. This summer, some one told Ch'in 
Hwan-tsze that Tsze+k‘e (Lwan She) and Teze- 
léang (Kaou K‘éang) were about to attack the 
Ch‘in and the Paou; and similar information was 
conveyed to the chief of the Paou. Hwan-tsze 
[on this] gave out his buff-coats, and proceeded 
to the house of Paou, when [on the way] he met 
T'sze-léang, dashing along in his chariot drunk. 
He went on, however, and saw Wan-tsze (Paou 
Kwoh), who also gave out his buff-coats, while 
they sent to see what the two chiefs were doing. 
It turned out that they were setting to to drink, 
but Hwan-tsze said, “‘ Although our informant | 
was not correct, yet when they hear that we 
have given out our buff-coats, they will be sure 
to [try to] drive us out. While they are drinking, 
let us take the initiative and attack them.” 
‘Ch‘in and Paou were then on the best of 
terms, and accordingly they proceeded to attack 
the Lwan and Kaou. Tsze-léang said, “If we 
first get [the countenance of ] the duke, where 
can Ch‘in and Paou go to?” [The duke refus- 
ing to see them], they attacked the Hoo gate. 
Gan P‘ing-chung took his place outside it in 
his court robes. The four clans all called him, 
but he would not go to any of them. His fol- 
lowers asked him whether he would help Ch‘in 
and Paou, but he said that they had no good- 
ness to make him do so. Would he help Lwan 
and Kaou then? ‘They were no better, he said. 
Would he then return to his own house? 
«© When the ruler is attacked,” said he, ‘how 
should I return?” [By and by] the duke called 
him, and he entered the palace, where the duke 
consulted the tortoise-shell, as to whether he 
should give Wang Hih the ae Ling-koo- 
p‘e, and order him to lead forth his troops. 
‘The answer being favourable, that officer asked 
leave to cut off 3 feet [from the border], and took 
the banner. 

‘In the 5th month, on King-shin, they fought 
near the altar of [How-] tsei, when Lwan and 
Kaou were defeated. They were defeated again 
in the Chwang [street], pursued by the people, 
and defeated a third time near the Luh gate, 
after which Lwan She and Kaou K‘éang fled to 
Loo. Ch‘in and Paou divided all their pro- 
perty between themselves, but Gan-tsze ad- 
vised Hwan-tsze to surrender it to the duke, 
saying, “Courteous deference is the essential 




































point of virtue. It is an admirable quality. All 


who have blood and breath have a dispesition 

to quarrel with one another, and hence gain is 

not to be sought for by violence. It is better 

to think of righteousness. Righteousnes is the 

root of gain. The accumulation of gain pro- 
duces misfortune; let me advise you for the 
present not to seek such accumulation. You 
will find such a courge conduce to the growth of 
your superiority.” On this Hwan-tsze gave up 
everything to the duke, and asked leave, as _be- 
ing old, to retire to [the city of ] Keu. [Subse- 
quently], he called Tsze-shaou (Who, with 
Tsze-shang and Tsze-chow, had been driven 
away in Séang’s 21st year) [back to Ts‘e], pri- 
vately provided for him tents and articles of 
furniture, and clothes and shoes for his follow- 
ers, and restored [his city of ] Keih. So he 
dealt by Tsze-shang, restoring his city ; and by 
Tsze-chow, giving him [the city of ] Foo-yu. He 
brought back [also] Tsze-shing, Tsze-kung, 
and Kung-sun Tséeh (Driven out by Tsze-k‘e in 
Ch‘aou’s 8th year), and increased the emolu- 
ments of them all. To all the sons and grand- 
sons of former rulers, who had no revenues, he 
gave cities of his own; and to all the poor and 
straitened, the orphans and widows, in the 
State, he distributed of his grain, saying, “The 
ode (She, III. i. ode I. 2) says, 


‘He displayed his gifts in every direction.’ 


So was [King Wan] able to dispense his boun- 
ties; and it was in this way that duke Hwan 
became the leader of the States.” 


‘The duke [wanted to] give to Hwan-tsze 


the city adjoining Keu, but he declined it. Muh 
Mang-ke (The duke’s mother) begged Kaou- 
t‘ang for him; and the Ch‘in family began to be 
greater than it had been.’ 


The text mentions the flight of Lwan She 


only, as Kaou K‘éang was not a minister of Ts‘e. 


Par. 3. Here and afterwards Kung-yang has 


iz m for w un. E-joo is Ke P‘ing- tsze, 
who was now chief of the glouse of Ke-sun. 
The whole expedition was under him, but the 
text mentions the other commanders also, be- 
cause they were all three ministers. Hoo Gan- 
kwoh confounds Shuh Kung with the chief of 
the Shuh-sun House. He may also have been in 
this expedition as assistant-commander to one 
or other of the others. 

The Chuen says:—‘ In the 7th month, P‘ing- 
tsze invaded Keu, and took King. In presenting 
his captives, he for the lst time sacrificed a 
human victim’ at the altar of Poh. When 
Tsang Woo-chung heard of this in Ts‘e, he said, 
‘The duke of Chow will not accept the sacrifice 
of Loo. What he accepts is righteousness, of 
which Loo has none. The, ode (She, ITI. i. ode 
I. 2) says, 


‘Their virtuous fame is grandly brilliant; 
They show the people not to be mean.’ 


The disregard of the people in this must be 
pronounced excessive. Thus using men as 
victims, who will confer a blessing [on Loo] ?’ 
Par. 4. The Chuen says:—‘On Mow-tsze, 
duke Ping of Tsin died. ‘The earl of Ch‘ing 
was going [in consequence] to Tsin; but when 
he had got to the Ho, the people of Tsin declined 
his visit and Yéw Keih then went on to Tsin.’ 
Par. 5. The Chuen says:—‘In the 9th month, 
Shuh-sun Ch‘eoh (J. g. Shay), Kwoh Joh of 
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Ts‘e, Hwa Ting of Sung, Pih-kung He of Wei, 
Han Hoo of Chring, an officer of Heu, an officer 
of Ts‘aou, an officer of Heu, an officerfof Choo, 
an officer of Séeh, an officer of K‘e, and an officer 
of Little Choo, went to Tsin to the burial of 
duke P‘ing. ‘T'sze-p‘e (Han Hoo) of Ch‘ing 
wished to take silks and other offerings with him 
[expecting to have an audience of the new mar- 
quis]; but T'sze-ch‘an said, “On a funeral occasion 
how [can you think of ] using such offerings? If 
you take offerings, you must have 100 carriages, 
which will require 1000 men. When the 1000 
men have got there, you will find that [what you 
intend] cannot be done; and when that cannot 
be done, you will be sure to use the whole [in 
some Other way]. How many times could you 
take 1000 men with you, and the State not be 
ruined?” ‘Tsze-p‘e, however, urgently begged 
that he might go [as he proposed]. 

‘ After the funeral, the great officers of the 
States wished to take the opportunity to see 
the new marquis; and though Shuh-sun Ch‘aou- 
tsze said it was contrary to rule to do do so, they 
would not listen to him. Shuh-héang, however, 
declined their proposal, saying, [as if from the 
marquis], ‘‘ The business of ycu, great officers, 
is ended; and still you have your orders for me. 
But I am in the deepest mourning, wearing 
the unhemmed clothes and head-band. If I 
were to put on the auspicious garments to see 
you, the rites of mourning are not yet finished; 
and if I were to see you in my mourning robes, 
I should be receiving your condolences a second 
time:—what would you think of that?” The 
officers had no words with which to urge their 
request for an interview, and T’sze-p‘e had to 
dispose of all his offerings. When he returned 
to Ch‘ing, he said to Tsze-yu, “It is not the 
knowing a thing that is difficult, but it is the 
acting accordingly. He, our master, knew [that 
my purpose was impracticable], but I was not 
capable [of taking his advice]. The words of 
the Shoo (IV. v. Pt. II. 3), ‘By my desires I 
was setting at nought the rules [of conduct]; 
by my self-indulgence I was violating the rules 
of propriety,’ might be spoken of me. He knew 


both of those rules: but I gave way to my self- 
indulgence and desires, and was not able to deny 
myself.” 

‘When Ch‘aou-tsze arrived from Tsin, all the 
great officers visited him. Kaou K‘éang, [also] 
came to see him, and when he had retired, 
Chiaou-tsze said to the great officers, “ How 
careful ought a son to be! Formerly, when 
K‘ing Fung was driven into exile, T'sze-we 
received many cities, a few of which he gave up 
to his ruler. The marquis of ‘I's‘e considered him 
loyal, and made him a great favourite. When 
he was near his death, he was taken ill in the 
marquis’s palace; and when he was conveyed 
home in a hand carriage, the marquis himself 
assisted in pushing it along. His son could not 
sustain his office, and therefore he is [a fugi- 
tive] here. [The father’s] loyalty was an 
excellent virtue, but the son could not sustain it 
[in the same way], and the charge of guilt came 
moreover on him ;—the evil was that he was 
not careful. He has ruined what his father had 
achieved, thrown away his virtue, and emptied 
his ancestral temple, involving also-his own 
person ;—is not the injury he has done [great]? 
To him we may apply the words of the ode (II. 
iv. ode VII. 2), 


pWwhy was this time] not before me, 
r [why was it] not after me?”’ 


Par. 6. For mk Kung-yang has IX: The 
historiographers ‘appear to have inadvertently 
omitted the character =~, ‘in the winter,’ ag 
the beginning of this par. 

The Chuen says:—‘In winter, in the 12th 
month, duke P‘ing of Sung died. Before this, 
[his son], duke Yuen, had hated the chief of 
the eunuchs, Léw, and wished to put him to 
death (See on vi. 5). On [P‘ing’s] death, Léw 
placed lighted charcoal in the [mourner’s] place, 
{so as to make it warm], and when the duke 
vas coming [to occupy it], he removed it. After 
the burial, he continued a favourite as before.’ 


Eleventh year. 


Year XI. 
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XI. 1 In the [duke’s] eleventh year, in spring, in the king’s second 
month, Shuh Kung went to Sung, to the burial of duke 


P‘ing. 


2 Insummer, in the fourth month, on Ting-sze, K‘éen, 
viscount of Ts‘oo, beguiled Pan, marquis of Ts‘ae, to 
Shin, and there put him to death. 


duke Séang], died. 


NIN OO H oO 


The Kung-tsze K‘e-tsih of Ts‘oo led an army and laid siege 
to [the capital of] Ts‘ae. 
In the fifth month, on Kéah-shin, the lady Kwei, wife [of 


We celebrated a grand review in P‘e-p‘oo. 

Chung-sun Kéoh had a meeting with the viscount of Choo, 
when they made a covenant in Ts‘in-ts‘éang. 

In autumn, K‘e-sun E-joo had a meeting with Han K‘e of 


Tsin, Kwoh Joh of Ts‘e, Hwa Hae of Sung, Pih-kung 
T‘o of Wei, Han Hoo of Ch‘ing, and officers of Ts‘aou 
and K‘e, in Keueh-yin. 


In the ninth month, on 
Ts‘e Kwei. 


Ke-hae, we buried our duchess 


9 In winter, in the eleventh month, on Ting-yéw, the army 
of Ts‘oo extinguished Ts‘ae, seized Yéw, heir-son of 
the State, and carried him back [to Ts‘oo], where he 
was sacrificed as a victim. 


Par.1, For —F Kung-yang has IEA . 
Tso-she repeats the words of the par., with 
hardly any alteration; for what reason it would 
be hard to say, unless the last four characters 
of the paragraph have been introduced into it 
from the Chuen. 

Par. 2. The name of the king of Ts‘oo ori- 


ginally was Wei ([i#]), but he had changed it 


to K‘éen. The mention of the name in the 
notice is quite anomalous. That the name of 
the marquis of Ts‘ae should appear is in accord- 
ance with the general practice in the case of 
princes killed, or dying, or driven from their 
States, but the name of the prince inflicting the 
death or the banishment only appears in this 
place. Nearly half a dozen different explana- 
tions of the thing have been propounded, but it 
is not worth while to adjudicate among them, or 
to cast about for any new solution. Kub-léang 


has aA for EB. and PE for fe: 

The Chuen says:—‘The king King asked 
Chang Hwang which of the princes would be 
lucky this year, and which would suffer evil in 
it, and was answered, “It will be disastrous for 
Ts‘ae. This is the [return of the] year in which 
Pan, the marquis of ‘Ts‘ae, murdered his ruler 
(See IX. xxx. 2). The year [-star] is [again] 
in Ch‘e-wei (Aquarius-Pisces); he will not go 
beyond this year. T's‘oo will possess ‘I's‘ae ;—but 
to the accumulation [of its own wickedness]. 
When the year [-star] reaches Ta-léang (Aries- 
Taurus], ‘I's‘ae will be restored, and T’s‘oo will 
have calamity ;—this is the way of Heaven.” 

‘The viscount of ‘I's‘oo, being in Shin, called the 
marquis Ling of Ts‘ae to come to him. When the 


VOL. Y- 


marquis was about.to go, the great officers of 
the State said, “The king is greedy, and has 
no good faith. He is full of indignation against 
Ts‘ae. Now his offerings are great and his 
words are sweet ;—he is beguiling us. You had 
better not go.” The marquis, however, would 
not be stopped. 

‘In the 3d month, on Ping-shin, the viscount 
of Ts‘oo entertained the marquis of Ts‘ae in 
Shin, having [previously] placed soldiers in 
concealment, who seized the marquis when he 
was drunk. In the 4th month, on Ting-sze, 

the viscount] put him to death, and killed 

also] his officers, to. the number of 70 men.” 

Par. 8. The Chuen says:—‘The Kung-tsze 
K‘e-tsih having led an army and laid siege to 
[the capital of ] Ts‘ae, Han Seuen-tsze asked 
Shuh-héang whether Ts‘oo would succced in 
taking it. ‘It will succeed,” was the reply. 
“The marquis of Ts‘ae was a criminal against 
his ruler, and he was not able [to conciliate] his 
people. Heaven will borrow the agency of ‘T's‘oo 
to destroy [the State]. Why should it not suc- 
ceed? But I have heard that success which 
happens to be gained through want of good 
faith cannot be repeated. The king of ‘T's‘oo 
took the [Kung-]} sun Woo with him, when he 
went to punish Ch'in, saying, “I will settle 
your State;” on which the people of Ch‘in ac- 
cepted his orders;—and he proceeded to reduce 
that State to be a district of Ts‘oo. Now he 
has further beguiled Ts‘ae, put its ruler to death, 
and gone on to besiege its capital. Although 
he may chance to reduce it, he is sure to receive 
an evil retribution ;—he cannot continue long. 
Kéeh vanquished the prince of Min, but thereby 
lest his kingdom. Chow vanquished the E of the 
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east, but therehy lost his life. Ts‘oo is [eompara- 
tively] smail and its rank is low, but its [ruler’s] 
acts of tyranny are more than those of those 
two kings ; —is it possible he should not suffer for 
his evil? When Heaven borrows the assistance 
of the bad, it is not blessing them; it is increas- 
ing their evil and wickedness, and will then 
send down pufishment upon them. We may 
use in such a case] this comparison :—There 
are five kinds of materials supplied [to men] by 
Heaven. They will use them till their substance 
is exhausted, and then they are worn out. In 
consequence of this there is. no help for them; 
they are done with, and cannot be repaired.” ’ 


Par. 4. From par. 8, and the Chuen on IX. 
xxxi. 3, we understand that this lady was the 
moth r of duke Ch‘aou. But according to Tso- 
she, she was not the wife proper of duke Séang, 
though in this par. she appears as such. Ho 
Héw, on Kung-yang, contends that she was the 
proper wife. It has been thought that there is 
some confirmation of this view in the fact that 
the text nowhere mentions the death of any 
other wife of duke Séang. We need not, how- 
ever, discredit the account of T’so-she. On the 
elevation of duke Ch‘aou, his mother would be 
raised to the place of the proper wife. 

Par. 5. ‘Too does not attempt to fix the situa- 
tion of P‘e-p‘oo. Itis generally understood to 
have been somewhere in the south ef Loo. 


»——see on viii. 6. We have here the descrip- 


tiun of this as ‘a grand review,’ when everything 
connected with the defences and army of the 
State was regulated. T'so-she says that this 
review was ‘contrary to rule;’ meaning that it 
was improper to hold it when the duke must 
have been mourning for his mother. The poor 
duke, however, would have very little to do 
with it. It was ordered and conducted, no doubt, 
by the three clans. 

Par. 6. Neither does Too identify Ts‘in- 
ts‘éang ; but its site is to be sought somewhere 


in the pres. dis. of Tsze-yang BS 1B), dep. 


Yen-chow. Kung-yang has 


The Chuen says:—‘Mang He-tsze had a 
meeting with duke Chwang of T's‘aou, when they 
made a covenant in Ts‘in-ts‘éang, to cultivate 
the good relations [between the two States]:— 
which was according torule. [Before thie], the 
daughter of a man of T's‘euen-k‘éw dreamed 
that with her curtains she made a tent for the 
temple of the Mang family. after which she sought 
the company of He-tsze, accompanied by one of 
her companions. ‘They had made a covenant at 
the altar of ‘T's‘ing-k‘éw, that, when they had 
sons, they would not abandon each other. 
He-tsze made them act as assistants to [his 
concubine] of the family of Wei. When he was 
now returning from ‘I's-in-ts‘éang, he passed the 
night at the house of this lady Wei, and by the 
young woman of ‘Ts‘euen-k-éw he had [twe 
sons], E-tsze and Nan-kung King-shuh. Her 
companion had no child, but she was employed 
to bring up King-shuh,’ : 


Par. 7. Kung-yang has ( for s, PRY for 
By EF for , and qa nav for Wi EK. 
Where Keueh-yin exactly was is not known. 


The Chuen says:—‘ When the army of Ts‘vo 
was in Ts‘ae, Seun Woo of Tsin said to Han 


Senen-teze, “ We were not able to save Ch'in, 
and again we are not able to save Ts‘ae; under 
such circumstances we shall have none to adhere 
to us. T'sin’s want of power may be known 
{from this]. We are lord of covenants, but 
what is the use of our being so, when we show 
no regard for States that are perishing?” 

‘The meeting in the autumn at Keueh-yin was 
to consult about relieving T's‘ae. When 'T'sze-p‘e 
of Ch‘ing was about to set out for it, Tsze-ch‘an 
said to him, “ You will not go far; we are not able 
to save Ts‘ae, Ts‘ae is small, and has behaved 
unreasonably. Ts‘oo is great, and has not virtue. 
Heaven will cast away J's‘ae, to let the [wicked- 
ness of | Ts‘oo accumulate; and when that is full, 
it will punish that State. ‘I's‘ae is sure to perish. 
It is seldom, moreover, that [the State] can be 
preserved when the ruler is lost. But in three 
years, his evil will come on the king. When 
good or evil has gone its round [of 12 years], 
there is a revolution. The wickedness of the 
king will then have gone its round.” 

‘The people of Tsin sent Hoo Foo to beg of 
Ts‘oo to spare Ts‘ae, but the request was 
refused.’ 


[The Chuen appends here:—‘ The viscount 
of Shen had an interview with Han Seuen-tsze 
in Ts‘eih. His looks were bent downwards, and 
his words came slow and low. Han Seuen-tsze 
said, “ The viscount of Shen will, probably, die 
soon. The places at audiences in the court are 
definitely fixed; those at meetings abroad are 
marked out by flags. There is the collar of the 
upper garment, and the knot of the sash. The 
words spoken at meetings and audiences must 
be heard at the places marked out and deter- 
mined, so that the order of the business may be 
clearly understood. The looks must be fixed 
on the space between the collar and the knot, 
in order that the bearing and countenance may 
be fitly regulated. The words are intended for 
the issuing of orders; the bearing and counte- 
nance to illustrate them. Any error in either 
of these is a defect. Now the viscount of Shen 
is the chief of the king’s officers ; and when giv- 
ing his instructions about business at this meet- 
ing, his looks did not light above the sash, and 
his words did not reach beyond a foot. His 
countenance showed no regulation of his bear- 
ing, and his words gave no clear intelligence. 
The absence of such regulation was a want of 
respect ; the absence of such intelligence was a 
want [in his words] of accordance [with rea- 
son]:—he has not breath to preserve his life.” ’] 


Par. 8. The Chuen says:—‘ At the burial of 
Ts‘e Kwei, the duke showed no grief. The ofti- 
cer of Tsin who had come to attend the funeral 
told this, on his return, to the historiographer 
Chaou, who said, “He is sure to become [a 
resident] in the suburbs of Loo (J. e, he will te 
driven from the capital).” His attendants ask- 
ed him why he said so, and he replied, “He is 
the son of Kwei. As he does not think of his 
parent, his ancestors will not protect him.” 
Shuh-héang said, “The House of the dukes of 
Loo is low indeed! Though the ruler had so 
great a death [in his family], the State would 
not give up a review; though he was bound to 
mourn for 3 years, he could not show one day’s 
grief. ‘he State’s paying no regard to [his 


mother’s] death showed that it stands in no awe’ 


of the ruler; his having no appearance of grief 
shows that he had no regard for his parents, 


When the State docs not stand in awe of the 
ruler, and the ruler has no regard for his parents, 
is it possible that he should not be reduced low ? 
He will almost lose the State.” ’ 

Par. 9. Kuh-léang makes the name of the 


7 . 2 
prince of Ts‘ae Re. The Chuen calls him lee 

Jaa 
a posthumous title, connected with his melan- 


choly fate. Ai is used here as in V. xix. 4; 


Ying-tah explains it by ak y F Ba A 
<x: 


The Chuen says:—‘In the 11th month, the 
viscount of Ts‘oo extinguished Ts‘ae, and sacri- 
ficed the marquis’s eldest son Yin on mount 
Kang. Shin Woo-yu said, “This is inauspi- 
cious. The five animals used as victims cannot 
be employed one for another; how much less 
can a prince of a State be employed as a vic- 
tim! The king will have occasion to repent of 
this.”’ 

{We have here two narratives :— 

lst. ‘In the 12th month, duke Ch‘ing of Shen 
died :’—verifying Shuh-héang’s remarks in the 
narrative after par. 7. 

2d. ‘The viscount of Ts‘oo walled, [on a large 
scale, the old capitals of ] Ch'in and Ts‘ae, and 
Puh-lang, and appointed K‘e-tsih duke of Ts‘ae, 
He then asked Shin Woo-yu what he thought 
of K‘e-tsih’s being in Ts‘ae. That officer re- 
plied, “For choosing among his sons no one is 


equal to the father; for choosing among his 
ministers no one is equal to the ruler. Duke 
Chwang of Ch‘ing walled Leih, and placed 
T'sze-yuen in it, the consequence of which was 
that duke Ch‘aou could not maintain himself in 
the State (See on II. xv. 9; but we cannot ex- 
plain the whole of this statement). Duke Hwan 
of Ts*e walled Kuh, and placed Kwan Chung in 
it (See on IL. xxxii. 1); and to the present day 
that State feels the benefit of the proceeding, 
I have heard that the five great [subjects of a 
State] should not be located in its bordera, and 
that [subjects of ] the five small [classes] should 
not be in the court. The [ruler’s] relatives 
should not be away from the court, and refugees 
should not be init. But now K‘e-tsih is abroad, 
and Tan of Ch‘ing (See on IX. xix. 12) is in the 
court. You ought to be a little careful.” 

‘The king again [further] asked him what he 
thought of having great cities [besides the capital] 
in the State, and he replied, « King and Leih of 
Ch‘ing led to the killing of Man-pih. Séaou and 
Poh of Sung led to the killing of Tsze-yu (See 
on III. xii. 4); K‘eu-k‘éw of T's‘e led to the kill- 
ing of Woo-che (See III. ix. 1); P‘oo and Ts‘eih 
of Wei led to the expulsion of duke Héen (In 
Séang’s 14th year). Looking at these exanipies, 
we must conclude that [such great cities] are 
injurious to a State. Great branches are sure 
to break [the roots]; a great tail cannot be 
moved about :—this is what you know.’] 


Twelfth year. 
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In. the [duke’s] twelfth year, Kaou Yen of Ts‘e led a force, 
and replaced the earl of North Yen in Yang. | 

In the third month, on Jin-shin, Kéa, earl of Ch‘ing, died. 

In summer, the duke of Sung sent Hwa Ting to Loo on 
a complimentary mission. 

The quke wa going to Tsin; but when he got to the Ho, 
he returned. : 

In the fifth month, there was the burial of duke Kéen of 
Ch‘ing. : ; 

Ts‘oo put to death its great officer Ch‘ing Héung. 

It was autumn, the seventh month. 

In autumn, duke [Séang’s] son Yin fled from the State 
to Ts‘e. 

The viscount of Ts‘oo invaded Seu. 

Tsin invaded the Séen-yu. 


Par. 1. Yang was a city of Yen,—in the pres. failure, though it secured for the earl possession 


of Tang. 


district of Trang Cf ), dep. Paou-ting, Chib-le. The Chuen says:—‘ Kaou Yen replaced K‘wan, 
It was afterwards called T‘ang. This earl of | earl of North Yen, us edd renter its in- 
K‘wan, whose flight to Ts‘e is | habitants [being well dispose im]. 
Lara aN 7. In vi. 9 we hate the account 3 Lie ee eye ue oe gente ve o. mat 
ineffectual attempt on the part of Ts‘e to | duke Keén of Cn‘ing died, | were ¢ 
petnee Bin This second attempt was also a | gaged in levelling the road in order to his burial, 
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they came to the ancestral temple of the Yéw 
family. and wereabout to pullit down, Tsze-t‘ae- 
shuh.(Yéw Keih, Head of the family) made the 
clearers stand with their implements in their 
hands, and not proceed to pull it down, telling 
them that, when ‘T'sze-ch‘an passed by them, and 
asked why they had not pulled it down, they 
should say, “ We could not bear [to touch] the 
tenple; but yes;—we will pull it down.” When 
they had done this, Tsze-ch‘an made them carry 
the road on one side of it. Right in the way 
were sonie houses belonging to the superintendent 
of the graves. If they were destroyed, the 
coffin could be put under ground in the morning. 
If they were not pulled down, it would be mid- 
day before that could be done. T'sze-t‘ae-shuh 
begged that they might be pulled down, saying, 
“We must do it for the sake of our guests 
from the [various] States;” but Tsze-ch'an said, 
“Phe guests from the States who come to be 
present at our funeral will not be afraid of 
[stopping till] mid-day. Why should we not 
v what will occasion them no loss, and will 
save the people from injury?” Accordingly 
they did not pull the houses down, and the 
interment was accomplished at mid-day. 

‘The superior man will say that Tsze-ch‘an 
knew what was proper. According to the rules 
of propriety, a man will not overthrow anything 
of another to establish himself.’ 

Too supposes that duke Kéen had chosen 
some new spot to be buried in, which occasioned 
the difficulties mentioned in the narrative. 

Par. 3. The Chuen says:—‘This visit was 
on behalf of the ruler [of Sung], to open com- 
munications [between him and Loo}. [The 
duke] gave him an entertainment, and there 
was sung for him the Luh Séaou (She, I. ii. 
ode IX.); but he did not understand it, and 
sang nothing in reply. Ch‘aou-tsze said, “ He 
is sure to be driven into exile. He cherished not 
that ‘We feast and talk; he declared not his 
sense of that ‘They favour me, they brighten 
me;’ he understood not that ‘ Excellent virtue ;’ 
he accepted not that ‘ Common happiness ;°—how 
should he continue to be in [Sung]?”’ 

[Fhe Chnen gives here:—‘The marquises of 
Ts‘e and Wei, and the earl of Ch‘ing, went to 
Tsin to present themselves at the court of the 
new ruler.’] 


Par. 4. In explanation of this par. the 
Chuen says:—‘In consequence of our taking 
Kang (Sce on x. 3), the peuple of Keu had 
complained to Tsin, which had not yet dealt 
with the matter, being occupied by the death of 
duke P-ing, and therefore declined the duke’s 
visit. Duke [Séang’s] son Yin then went to 
Tain.’ 

[We have here the following narrative about 
the visit of the above-named princes to Tsin:— 
*The marquis of Tsin entertained the princes, 
but Tsze-ch‘an, who was in attendance on and 
directing the ear] of Ching, begged that he might 
be excused from being present, saying that when 
they had done with the death [for the late earl], 
they would receive Tsin’s orders; and the request 
was granted ;—which was according to propriety. 

‘The marquis of Tsin was feasting with the 
marquis of Tse, when Chung-hang Muh-tsze 
Seun Woo), who was directing the ceremonies, 
brapoecd that they should play at] throwing 
arrows into jars. ‘The marquis of Tsin had the 
first chance, and Muh-tsze said, 


“We have spirits to fill the Hwae; 
We have flesh to form the Ch‘e. 


If my ruler succeed with this, he will be the 
master of the princes.” The marquis’s throw was 
successful; and then the marquis of Ts‘e lifted 
up an arrow, and said, 


“T have spirits to fill the Shing; 
I have flesh to form a great mound, 


If I hit with this, I shall rise to your lordship’s 
place.” 

‘His throw was also successful, on which 
Pih-héa (Sze Wan-pih) said to Muh-tsze, “You 
made a slip in what you said;—our [ruler’s] 
position is established as master of the princes. 
Why did you use those jars? How should a 
successful throw into them give any superiority ? 
The uler of Ts‘e has treated our ruler as feeble, 
When he returns, he will not come here [again].” 
Muh-tsze replied, “ Our armies and generals are 
most formidable opponents; our soldiers and 
chariot-men are strong aud eager ;—now as of 
old. Whom will Ts‘e serve [but Tsin}?” The 
Kung-sun Sow hurried into the place of en- 
tertainment, saying, “ The day is declining ; our 
ruler is tired; it is time for him to come out,” 
[With these words], he carried off the marquis 
of ‘'T’s‘e.”] 

Par. 5. The Chuen repeats this par., as if to 
show the meaning of ‘I'sze-ch‘an’s remark in the 
above narrative, giving, however, ‘the 6th 
month,’ instead of the 5th. 


Par.6. For AG Kung-yang has 9k ; Kuh- 


léang and the Chuen of Tso have - Héung 


was a gPand-son of Tih-shin or ‘I'sze-yuh, who 
lost the battle of Shing-puh. Both the Ch‘ing 
and Tow families were descended from Joh- 
gaou. The Chuen says:—‘ The viscount of 
Ts‘oo, considering that Ching Hoo was a rem- 
naut, [as it were], of Joh-gaou, put him to 
death. Some one had slandered Ch‘ing Hoo to 
the viscount, and though he was aware of it, he 
was not able to go away. The text, *Ts-oo put 
to death its great officer Ch‘ing Hoo,” shows 
how he clung to the favour [he enjoyed].’ 

[We have here three narratives appended :— 

Ist. ‘Seun Woo of Tsin, pretending that he 
wanted to join the army of T's‘e, borrowed leave 
to go through Séen-yu, and took the opportunity 
to take possession of Seih-yang. In autumn, in 
the 8th month, on Jin-woo. he extinguished Fei, 
and took its viscount, Méen-kaou, back with 
him to Tsin.’ 

2d. ‘Kéaou, earl of Yuen in Chow, behaved 
oppressively to his servants, and made them run 
away. In winter, in the 10th month, on Jin- 
shin, the 1st day of the moon, all the people of 
Yuen drove Kéaou out, and raised his brother 
Kwei-sin to his place. Kéaou fled to Kéaou. 

3d. ‘Duke Kéen of Kan had no gon, and ap- 
pointed his brother Kwo as his successor. Kwo 
wished to take off the families descended from 
{dukes} Ching and King; but these bribed 
duke Héen of Léw, who, on Ping-shin, put 
[Kwo], duke Taou of Kan, to death, and ap- 
pointed Ts‘éw, a grandson of duke Ch‘ing, in 
his room. On Ting-yéw, he put to death Kwo,a 
son of Yu P‘e, and tutor of the eldest son Héen. 
He put Héa Sin to death in the market-place, and 
Ch‘oh a favourite of the palace, Wang-sun Moh, 
Léw Chow-kéw, Yin Ke, and Laou Yang-tsze.’] 
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Par. 8. For aK Kung-yang has HE. We 


must suppose that the Kung-tsze Yin was a 
son of duke Séang, and his being sent on a mis- 
sion to Tsin, as mentioned in the Chuen on 
par. 4, shows that he was a minister of the State. 


His designation was Tsze-chung Ff Ault). 


The Chuen says :—‘ When Ke P‘ing-tsze be- 
came Head of his clan, he behaved discourte- 
ously to Nan Kwae (A son of Nan E in the nar- 
rative at the end of the 4th year), who said to 
Tsze-chung, “I will drive out the Head of the 
Ke family, and give over his property to the 
duke. You will take his place, and I will hold 
Pe as a servant of the duke.” Tsze-chung 
agreed, and Nan Kwae then told Shuh-chung 
Muh-tsze (A grand-son of Tae or Shuh-chung 
Ch‘aou-pih, and great-grand-son of P‘ing-sing 
or Shuh-chung Hwuy-pih. His name was Séaou ; 


Ay), informing hita also of the cause [of hie 


conduct]. 

“When Ke Taou-tsze (Son of Ke Woo-taze 
and father of P'ing-tsze) died, Shuh-sun Ch‘aou- 
tsze was one of the ministers, having received his 
second appointment, and when P‘ing-tsze invaded 
Keu and overeame it, he again received his third 
appointment. Shuh-chung-tsze, wishing to set 
the two families at variance, said to P‘ing-tsze, 
“ With his three appointments he has got beyond 
the rank of his father, and of you his cousin 
older than himself;—which is contrary to pro- 
priety.” “Yes,” said P‘ing-tsze; and he sent to 
Ch‘aou-tsze [to require him to resign his third 
prrciniant § Ch‘aou-tsze said, “The House 
of Shuh-sun had its family misfortunes. when 
the sons of the proper wife were put io death, 
and the son of a concubine was appointed in 
their place. It was thus that I reached my 
present position. If you had taken the oppor- 
tunity of those misfortunes to ruin me, I should 
have accepted your commands. [But now], if 
we do not disannul our ruler’s appointment, I 
certainly have this rank and position.” 

*Chaou-tsze went to the court, and gave 
orders to the officers, saying, “I am guing to 
have a litigation with Ke-sun. You must write 
the pleas without partiality.” Ke-sun became 
afraid, and laid the blame on Shuh-chung-tsze. 
In consequence of this, Shuh-chung Séaou, Nan 
Kwae, and the Kung-tsze Yin plotted against 
Ke-sun. Yin informed the duke of it, and 
immediately after followed him to Tsin. Nan 
Kwae, fearing their attempt would not succeed, 
revolted with Pe, and went [with it] to Ts‘e. 
When Tsze-chung was returning [from his 
mission], he heard of the confusion, stole away 
from the assistant-commissioner, and went before 
him; but on his arrival at the suburbs, hearing 
of the revolt of Pe, he fled to Ts‘e. 

‘When Nan Kwae was about to revolt, a 
man of the same village was acquainted with 
his purpose, and passed by him, sighing as he 
did so. He also said, “Alas! Alas! A case 
of difficulty and hazard! His thoughts are deep, 
and his plans are shallow. Circumscribed is his 
position, and his aims are far-reaching. The 
servant of a family, his schemes affect the ruler. 

Such a man there is!” Nan Kwae consulted by 
some twigs about his object, without mentioning 


it and got the diagram K‘win CHB, ==), which 
then became Pe ( Fk; ==). As it is said [upon 


the changed line], “Yellow for the lower gar- 
ment; great good fortune,” he thought this was 
very lucky, and showed it to Tsze-fuh Hwuy-pih, 
saying, “If I am contemplating something, how 
does this indicate it will turn out?” Hwuy-pih 
replied, “I have learned this.—If the thing be 
one of loyalty and good faith, you may go for- 
ward with it. If it be not, it will be defeated. 
The outer figure indicates strength, and the 
inner mildness;—expressive of loyalty. We 
have [also] harmony leading on solidity ;—ex- 
pressive of fidelity. Hence the words, ‘Yellow 
for the lower garment; greatness and good 
fortune.’ But yellow is the colour of the centre; 
the lower garment is the ornament of that which 
is beneath; that greatness is the height of 
goodness. If in the centre (= the heart) there 
is not loyalty, there cannot be the colour; if 
below (= in an inferior) there be not the re- 
spectful discharge of duty, there cannot be the 
ornament ; if the affair be not good, there can- 
not be that height. When the outer and inner 
are mutually harmonious, there is loyalty ; when 
affairs are done in fidelity, there is that dis- 
charge of duty; an earnest nourishing of the 
three virtues makes that goodness. Where 
there are not these three things, this diagram 
does not apply. 

‘« Moreover, [this passage of | the Yih can- 
not be a guide about anything hazardous. 
What thing are you contemplating that should 
require that ornamenting? With what is ad- 
mirable in the centre, you can predicate the 
yellow; with what is admirable above, you can 
predicate that great goodness; with what is 
admirable below, you can predicate that lower 
garment. Given these three all complete, and 
you may consult the reeds. If they are defec- 
tive, though the consultation may [seem to] be 
lucky, it is not to be acted on.” 

‘When [Nan Kwae| was about to go to Pe, he 
invited his fellow villagers to drink with him, 
one of them sang, 


“In my garden of vegetables is a medlar tree! 
Follow me, and you will be a good man; 
Leave me, and you will act meanly. 

To rebel against one’s friends is shameful. 
Stop! Stop! 
Or you will be no member of our party.” 


P‘ing-tsze wished to make Ch‘aou-tsze drive 
out Shuh-chung Séaou. When Séaou heard it, 
he did not dare to go to court. Ch‘aou-tsze 
ordered the officers to tell him that he should 
be waiting in the court for any governmental 
orders, adding, “I will not make myself an 
office of animosities.”’ 

Par. 9. ‘The Chuen says:—‘ The viscount of 
Ts‘oo was celebrating the winter hunt in Chow- 
lae, and halted at the junction of the Ying [with 
the Hwae], from which he sent the marquis of 
Tang, the viscount of P‘wan, the marshal Tuh, 
Woo the director of Héaou, and He the director 
of Ling, with a force to besiege [the capital of 
Seu, in order to alarm Woo; while he himse 
would halt at Kan-k‘e to afford them what help 
they might require. 

‘The snow was falling, and the king went out 
with a whip in his hand, wearing a fur-cap, the 
cloak sent to him from Ts‘in ornamented with 
king-fishers’ feathers, and in shoes of leopard 
skin. He was followed by his charioteer Seih- 
foo. In the evening Tsze-kih (Tan of Ch‘ing), 
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director of the Right, waited upon him; and 
when the king saw him, he put off his cap and 
cloak, laid aside his whip, and spoke with him. 
“Formerly,” said he “my ancestor Héung Yih, 
with Leu Keih, Wang-sun Mow, Séeh-foo, and 
K‘in-foo, all served together king K‘ang. The 
four States of those princes all received [pre- 
cious] gifts, only we [in Ts‘oo] got none. IfI 
now send a messenger to Chow, and ask for the 
tripods as our share, will the king give them to 
me?” “He will give them, O ruler and king,” was 
the reply. “ Formerly, our king, Héung Yih, 
lived meanly by mount King, in a deal car- 
riage, with tattered clothes, as befitted his posi- 
tion amid the uncultivated wilds; climbing the 
hills and wading through the streams in the 
service of the son of Heaven; with a bow of 
peach-wood and arrows of thorn, discharging 
his defence of the king. [On the other hand, 
Leu Keih of ] Ts‘e was king [Ch‘ing’s] maternal 
uncle; ['T‘ang-shuh of ] Tsin was his own bro- 
ther ; and [the fathers of K‘in-foo of ] Loo and 
[Séeh-foo of ] Wei were king [Woo’s] own bro- 
thers. Thus it was that [the prince of ] Ta‘oo 
received no [precious] gifts, and all those other 
princes did. But now Chow and those four 
States are submissive to you, O ruler and king, 
and you have only to order them to be obeyed; 
—how should [Chow] grudge you the tripods ?” 

‘The king pursued, ‘Formerly, the eldest 
brother of our remote ancestor dwelt in the old 
territory of Heu; but now the people of Ch‘ing in 
their greed possess that territory and enjoy the 
benefit of it, and have refused to give it to us. 
If I ask it [now], will they give it?” Tsze-kih 
again replied, “‘ They will give it to you, O ruler 
and king. If Chow do not grudge its tripods, 
will Ch‘ing dare to grudge its lands ?” 

‘The king went on, “Formerly, the States 
kept aloof from us and stood in awe of Tsin. 
But now I have walled on a great scale [the 
capitals of | Ch‘in and Ts‘ae, and the [two] Puh- 
lang, each of which can levy a thousand chariots; 
and for this Iam much indebted to you. Will 
the States now stand in awe of me?” “They,” 
was the reply, “will stand in awe of you, O 
ruler and king! Those four States are them- 
selves sufficient to awe them; and when there is 
added to them the power of Ts‘oo, will the 
States dare not to stand in awe of you, O ruler 
and king ?” 

‘[At this moment], Loo, director of Works, 
came with a request, saying, “Your majesty 
ordered me to break a baton of jade [to orna- 
ment] the handle of an axe. I venture to ask 
for further instructions.” The king went in to 
see the work; and then Seili-foo said to Tsze-kih, 
“You are looked up to by the State of Ts‘vo; | 
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but now, in talking to the king, you have been 
but his echo;—what will the State think of 
you?” Tsze-kih replied, “I have been sharpen- 
ing [my weapon] on the whetstone, to await 
[my opportunity]; when the king comes out, I 
will cut down [his extravagance] with the edge 
of it.” 

‘When the king came out, he was resuming 
the conversation, and E-séang, the historiogra- 
pher of the Left, passed by. ‘“ There,” said the 
king, “is an excellent historiographer. He can 
read the three Fun, the five Téen, the eight Sih, 
and the nine K‘éw.” “TI have questioned him,” 
was the reply. “Formerly king Muh wished to 
indulge his [extravagant] desire, and travel over 
all under heaven, so that the ruts of his chariot 
wheels and the prints of his horses’ feet should 
be everywhere. Mow-foo, duke of Chae, then 
made the ode of K‘e-shaou, to repress the amhi- 
tion of the king, who died in consequence a 
natural death in the palace of Che. I asked 
[E-séang] about the ode, and he did not know 
it. If I were to ask him about anything more 
ancient, how should he be able to know it?” 
“‘Can you repeat it?” asked the king. Tsze-kih 
replied, “Ican. The ode said, 


‘How mild is the course of our minister Shaou! 

How fitted to show [the king’s] virtuous 
fame! 

He would order his measures and movements, 

As more valuable than gold or gem. 

Beyond the people’s strength he would not go, 

Nor drunkard’s thirst nor glutton’s greed 
would know,’” 


The king bowed to him and went in. For several 
days he would not eat what was brought to 
him, nor was he able to sleep; but he was not 
able to subdue himself, and so he came to his 
evil fend]. 

‘Chung-ne said, “It is contained in an ancient 
book that to subdue one’s-self and return to 
propriety is perfect virtue.” ‘True is the saying 
and excellent. If king Ling of T's‘oo could have 
done this, he would not have come to disgrace at 
Kan-k‘e!’ 

Par. 10 Tso-she observes that this attack 
was a sequel to the campaign against Fei, of 
which we have an account in the lst narrative 
appended to par. 6. The people of Séen-yu were 
a tribe of the White Teih. The territory, called 
also Chung-shan (Ap tp, was in the pres dep. 


of Chin-ting Cs 5ED Chih-le. ‘Too observes 
that the commander of the army of Tsin ia not 
mentioned, through the inadvertence of the his- 
toriographer. Compare VI. x. 2 and VIIL. iii. 
I4. 
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The Chuen says :—‘ This spring, Shuh Kung 
laid siege to Pe, but he could not reduce it, and 
was himself defeated. P‘ing-tsze, enraged, gave 
orders that whenever a man of Pe was seen, he 
should be seized and kept as a prisoner. Yay 
Gow-foo said to him, “This is a wrong course. 
If, when a man of Pe is seen suffering from 
cold, you clothe him, or suffering from want, 
you feed him, proving yourself its good lord, 
and ministering to the privations and distresses 
of its people, they will come to you as if they 
were coming home, and the Nan will perish. 
The people will revolt from them, and there will 
be none to dwell in the city with them. If you 
afflict them by your severity and frighten them 
with your wrath, so that they shall detest you, 
and be confirmed in their revolt, you will 
{only] be collecting [more followers] for the 
Nan. If all the States should deal thus with 
them, the men of Pe would have none to turn 
to. If they did not adhere to the chief of the 
Nan, where could they go to?” P‘ing-tsze fol- 
lowed this counsel, and the people of Pe revolted 
from Nan [Kwae].’ 


Par, 2. For HESS Kub-léang has Hy ye, 
The Chuen on par. 9 of last year left the king of 


Ts‘oo at this place, waiting the result of his opera- 
tions against Seu. It was in the south-east of the 


pres, Poh-chow (eh +H ), dep, Ying-chow ORE 
pp), Gan-hwuy, The Kung-tsze Pe was a 


younger brother of the king of Ts‘oo, and had 
fled to Tsin 13 years before this, when the king 
murdered his predecessor ;—see the last par. of 
the Ist year, and the Chuen on the one preced- 
ing it. 

The Chuen says:—‘When the viscount of 
Ts‘oo was chief minister of the State, he put to 
death the grand-marshal Wei Yen, and took his 
property to himself (See the narrative after LX. 
xxx. 8); and when he became viscount, he vio- 
lently took his lands from Wei Keu. At the 
removal of [the capital of ] Heu (See on ix. 2), 
he had taken (with him] as a hostage, Wei, [a 
great officer] of that State. Wei of Ts‘ae was 
& favourite with the king, and when the king 
extinguished T's‘ae (See xi. 9), his father died 
{in that State]; but the king made Wei re- 
main to take part in the charge {of the capital], 
when he proceeded [himself to Kan-k‘e]. At 
the meeting of Shin (iv. 2), a great officer of 
Yueh was subjected to disgrace. The king 
[also] took Chung-ch‘ow from Tow Wei-kwei, 
and his city from [Wei-kwei’s sun], Ch‘ing Jen, 
making him director of the suburbs. This 
Ching Jen of Man had previously been in the 
service of the duke of Ts‘ae (The viscount’s bro- 
ther K‘e-tsih). In this way the familics of the 
Wei clan, with Wei Keu, Wei of Heu, Wei of 
Ts‘ae, and Ch‘ing Jen of Man, had all been 
treated with discourtesy by the king; and they 
took advantage of the [other] families which 
had ‘lost their offices to incite Chang Show- 
kwo, the great officer of Yueh, to raise an insur- 
rection, when he laid siege to Koo-shing, reduced 
the city of Seih-chow, and walled and occupicd it. 

‘After the death of Kwan K‘e (See on IX. 
xxii. 6), his son Ts‘ung went to Ts‘ae, and was 
in the service of Chaou Woo, to whom he 
[now] said, “If the State of Ts‘ae be not now 
restored, it never will be so. Let me try and 
bring it about.” Accordingly, as if by the 








orders of the duke of Ts‘ae, he called Tsze-kan 
(The Kung-tsze Pe) and Tsze-seih [to Ts‘ae]. 
When they had arrived in the suburbs, he told 
them all the truth [about his plot], forced them 
to make a covenant with him, and then they 
entered [the capital of ] Ts‘ae by surprise. The 
duke was about to take a meal; and when he 
saw them, he ran away from them. Kwan 
Ts‘ung made Tsze-kan partake of the food, and 
they then dug a hole, placed in it [the blood of] 
a victim with the words [of a covenant] over it, 
after which [the two princes] went hurriedly 
away. Ts‘ung himself made the thing known 
through the city, saying, “The duke called his 
two brothers, and is going to restore them [to 
Ts‘oo]; he has made a covenant with them, and 
sent them away, but he intends to raise his 
forces and follow them.” The men of Ts‘ae 
collected, and would have seized l:im, but he 
said to thei, ‘ Of what use will it be to kill me, 
after you have let the [two] traitors escape, and 
are raising your army?” On this they let him 
go, and Chaou Woo said to them, ‘‘If you are 
able to die [for the king], your best plan is to 
oppose the duke, and wait till you see to whom 
success falls. But if you seek for rest and 
establishment, your best plan is to take sides 
with him, to secure the success of his ambition. 
And, moreover, if we oppose our superior, to 
whom can we betake ourselves with advantage ?” 
The multitude said, ‘“ We will take sides with 
hiim ;” and they proceeded to raise the standard 
of the duke of Ts‘ae, called [back] the two 
other princes, and made a covenant in Tang. 


‘The dependance [of the princes in their 
struggle] for the State was on the men of Ch‘in, 
and Ts‘ae, which they promised to reconstitute 
as States; so the three, Pe, Hih-kwang (Tsze- 
seih), and K‘e-tsih, with Ch‘ing Jen of Man and 
Chaou Woo of Ts‘ae, led on the forces of Ch‘in, 
Ts‘ae, Puh-lang, Heu, and Shch, and took ad- 
vantage of the adherents of the + [disaffected] 
families, to enter [the capital of ] T's‘oo. When 
they arrived at the suburbs, [the men of ] Ch'in 
and Ts‘ae wished to get a name, and asked leave 
to form an entrenched camp. When the duke of 
Ts‘ae knew it. he said, “‘ We want to be expedi- 
tious, and such a thing, moreover, would distress 
the labourers.” He begged therefore that they 
would only make an enclosed encampment; 
which accordingly was done, and the army 
lodged in it. He then made Seu Woo-mow and 
the historiographer P‘ae enter the city before 
them. These, by the assistance of the chief 
chamberlain, put to death the king’s eldest son 
Luh, and the Kung-tsze P‘e-teih. The Kung- 
tsze Pe became king; and Hih-kwang, chief 
minister; [both] halting at Yu-pe. The Kung- 
tsze K‘e-tsih was declared [grand-] marshal, and 
proceeded to clear out the royal palace, sending 
[also] Kwan Ts‘ung to the army in Kan-k‘e, 
who thereon made known what had been done, 
and intimated that those who were first in 
coming over [to the new rule] should: be re- 
stored to their places, while those who delayed 
should have their noses cut off. ‘That army 
advanced to Tsze-léang, and there dispersed. 


¢ When the king heard of the death of his sons, 
he threw himself down under his chariot, say- 
ing, ‘Do other men love their sons as much as 
I did mine?” One of his attendants said, 
“They love them more. Small men know that 
when they are old, if they have no sons, they 
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will be rolled into the ditches,” ‘‘I*have killed 
many sons of others,” replied the king. ‘Was it 
possible that I should not come to this condi- 
tion?’ 

‘Tsze-kih, director of the Right,, begged the 
king to wait in the suburbs till they heard 
what course the people took, but the king 
said, ‘‘ They are all enraged, and we must not 
encounter thein.” He then proposed that they 
should enter a great city, and ask military 
assistance from the States; but the king said, 
* They will all revolt [from me].” He proposed 
further, that they should fiee to some of the 
States, and await the deliberations of the [other] 
great State on his case; but the king said, 
“ Great happiness is not obtained twice. I should 
only be bringing disgrace on myself.’ On this, 
Jen Tan [left the king, and] returned to T's‘oo, 
while the king took his way along the Héa, 
wishing to enter Yen. 

‘Shin Hae, the son of the Woo-director Woo- 
yu, said, “My father twice violated the king’s 
orders (See the narrative after vii. 1), and was 
not punished ;—what kindness could be greater? 
I cannot bear the king’s misery, and his kindness 
is not to be forgotten;—I will follow him.” 
Accordingly he sought for the king, found him 
at the Keih gate, and took him home with him. 
In summer, in the 5th month, on Kwei-hae, the 
king strangled himself in his house, when Shin 
Hae buried him, and his own two daughters 
along with him.’ 

When we compare the paragraph and this 
Chuen, we are startled by the contradictions 
between them. ‘The Kung-tsze Pe had never 
been a subject of his brother, and it appears 


contrary to rule to apply the term Fst to him. 


And in fact Pe did not put the king to death ;— 
the king died by his own hands. And he did 
not die in Kan-k‘e. Pe, moreover, was merely a 
tool in the hands of others ; it is both incorrect 
and unjust to represent him, as the paragraph 
does, as the prime mover in the proceedings 
against the king, and then charge him with the 
crime of regicide. Notwithstanding all these 
difficulties, even Maou acknowledges an ad- 
mirable subtlety and propriety in the sage’s 
phraseology in the paragraph! ‘The original 
name of king Ling was Wei (LE), but he chang- 
ed it after he had murdered his predecessor, 


hoping probably thereby to escape somehow the 
charge of crime that would attach to his name. 


Par, 3. For ae Kung and Kuh here have 


EX; and that term would certainly be as pro- 
per here as in the preceding par. As it seemed 
right, however, to the author not to acknowledge 
the short-lived dignity of Pe as king, but still 
to represent him as merely a Kung-tsze, RE is, 
probably, the true reading. 

The Chuen says:—‘Kwan Ts‘ung said to 
Tsze-kan, ‘If you do not kill K‘e-tsih, though 
you have got the State, you will still receive 
calamity.” “I cannot bear to do so,” was Tsze- 
kan’s reply. T'sze-yuh (Ts‘ung’s designation) 
continued, “ He will bear to kill you, and I can- 
not bear to wait [and see it];” and on this he 
went away. Every night there was an alarm 
{in the city] that the king had entered it. On 
the night of Yih-maou, K‘e-tsih made people 


VOL. V. 


run all about, crying, “The king is come!” 
The people were greatly frightened; and then 
he made Ch'ing Jen of Man run and inform 
Tsze-kan and Tsze-seih, saying, ‘‘The king is 
come. The people have killed your marshal, 
and will [soon] be here. If your lordship will 
be quick and deal with yourself, you may escape 
disgrace. ‘The multitudes are angry, as [rag- 
ing] waves or flames, and no plans can be formed 
against them.” There now came others run- 
ning to [the palace], and crying out, “The 
multitudes are come;” on which the two princes 
killed themselves. 

‘On Ping-shin, K‘e-tsih ascended the [vacant | 
seat, and [took] the name of Héung Keu. He 
buried ‘Tsze-kan in Tsze, who is thence known 
as Tsze Gaou. Having killed a prisoner, he 
clothed the body in the king’s robes, and let it 
float in the Han, from which he took and buried 
it, in order to quiet the minds of the people; 
and he then appointed Tsze-k‘e (Ch‘ing Jen of 
Man) to be chief minister. 

‘When the army of Ts‘oo was withdrawing 
from Seu, the men of Woo defeated it at Yu- 
chang, and took [all] its five commanders (See 
the commencement of the narrative on par. 9 
of last year). King Ping (K‘e-tsih) restored 
the States of Chin and Ts‘ae, and the cities 
from which the inhabitants had been removed ; 
paid all the bribes which he had promised; 
gave gifts to the people, and forgave them the 
dues which they owed ; dealt gently with crimi- 
nals, and restored their offices to those who 
had been deprived of them. Calling Kwan 
Ts‘ung to him, he said, “You may have what- 
ever office you wish.” “My ancestors,” replied 
Ts‘ung, “assisted the interpreter of divinations 
by the tortoise-shell;” and he was appointed 
master of such divinations. The king sent Che- 
joo Tsze-kung on a complimentary mission to 
Ch‘ing, and to deliver to it the lands of Ch‘ow and 
Leih. When the [other] business [of his mission] 
was finished, however, he did not deliver these. 
An officer of Ch‘ing took the liberty to say to 
him, “It was reported on the way that you 
would give our ruler Ch‘ow and Leih. I ven- 
ture to ask for your orders [to that effect].” 
He replied, “I have not yet received such 
orders.” When he returned [to Ts‘vo], the king 
asked him about those two places, on which 
he put off his robe, and. replied, “I made a 
mistake and lost your orders about them, 80 
that I did not give them over.” The king took 
him by the hand, and said, “Do not be con- 
cerned about it. Go home for the present ; and 
when I have any business, 1 will inform you of 
it.’ In a year or two, the Woo-director Shin 
Hae informed the king of the burial of king 
[Ling], when the coffin was removed and buried 
in another place. 

‘King Ling at a former time had asked the 
tortoise-shell whether he might possibly get the 
whole kingdom; and when the answer was un- 
favourable, he cast the shell from him, railed at 
Heaven, and said, “This small thing you will 
not give me, but I will take it for myself.” The 
people were distressed by his insatiable ambition, 
and joined in the insurrection against him as 
eagerly as if they had been going home. 


‘At a period before this, king Kung had no 
son by his queen, whom he could have declared 
his heir; and though he had five among his other 
sons, who were favourites with him, none of 
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them had been appointed to the succession. He 
therefore celebrated a great service to the Spirits 
of all the hills and rivers of the State, and 
prayed, saying, “I ask you, Spirits, fron: among 
my five sons to choose one, who may be appointed 
lord of the altars.” He then went all round the 
altars where he had sacrificed, and exhibited 
a peth before each of them, saying, “He who 
worships right over this peih shall be he whom 
you Spirits have appointed. Who will dare to 
oppose your will?” After this, along with [one of 
his concubines}, a Ke of Pa, he secretly buried 
the peth in the court of the ancestral temple, and 
made his five sons come in, after fasting, in the 
order of their age, to worship. King K‘ang 
stepped over the place; king Ling touched it 
with his elbow; ‘'sze-kan and Tsze-seilh were 
both a long way from it; king P‘ing, being then 
a child, was carried in, and worshipped twice, 
right over the button of the pezh. Tow Wei- 
kwei gave this child in charge to [his son] 
Ching Jen, saying, “Ts‘oo will be endangered 
both by abandoning the proper Jaw [of succes- 
sion], and by resisting the appointment [by the 
Spirits of this child].” 

‘When Tsze-kan had returned [from Tsin to 


Ts‘oo], Han Séuen-tsze asked Shuh-héang whe- 
ther he was likely to be successful. “It will be 
hard for him to be so,” was the reply. Séuen-tsze 
said, “ When those who are engaged in the same 
evil course seek one another’s [co-operation], like 
traffickers in the market, what difficulty can 
there be?” Shuh-héang answered, ‘‘ Having had 
no likings in common, they will not have common 
dislikes. There are five difficulties in the way of 
tukingaState. Thecandidatemay bea favourite, 
butif he have no [able] men [in his service]:—this 
is the first. He may have the men, but if he have 
no party [in the State]:—this is the second. 
He may have the party, but if he have no [good] 
plans:—this is the third. He may have the 
plans, but if he have not the people:—this is 
the fourth. He may have the people, but if he 
have not virtue :—this is the fifth. I'sze-kan has 
been in Tsin 13 years; but among his followers, 
whether of Tsin or Ts‘oo, I have not heard that 
there are any of distinction:—it may be said 
that he has not the men. His family is extinct 
{in Ts‘oo], and his relatives are against him:—it 
may be said that he has no party. He is mov- 
ing without any [sufficient] occasion:—it may 
be said that he has no plans. He has been a 
refugee [here nearly] all his life:—it may be 
said he has not the people. As an exile, there 
are no proofs that he is loved:—it may be said 
that he has not the virtue. The king is [indeed] 
oppressive, and stands in awe of nothing; this 
prince ‘I'sze-kan may adventure in spite of these 
five difficultics to put him to death, but who 
can carry his enterprise to complete success? 
It is K‘e-tsih, I apprehend, who wiil have the 
State of Tsoo, He is ruler of Ch'in and Ts‘ae, 
and all outside the barrier wall belongs to him. 
He has perpetrated no oppression; the banditti 
[in his jurisdiction] are quiet; he has not, to 
gratify himself, gone against the people. They 
have no feeling of animosity against him, and 
the Spirits formerly gave the appointment to 
him. The people of the State believe in him, 
and it has been the regular custom of Ts‘0o, 
that, when there is trouble in the House of Me, 
the youngest scion of it should get the State. 
Lhus he bas obtained the (approval of the] 











Spirits :—that is one advantage. He has the 
[confidence of the] people:—that is a second. 
His virtue is admirable:—that isathird. He is 
favoured and noble:—that is a fourth. His suc- 
cession would be in regular order :—that is a 
fifth. With these five advantages to beset against 
the five difficulties of the other, who can harm 
him? <As to the office of Tsze-kan, he was 
director of the Right; if you calculate his 
favour and nobility, he was [only] one of 
the [king’s] suns by concubines; if you judge 
by the appointment of the Spirits, he was far 
off from the token which they gave of their 
approval, His nobility wanting, his favour away 
from him, the people not cherishing him, and 
there being no party for him in the State;— 
how should he become established [in -Ts‘oo] ?” 


‘ Seuen-tsze said, ““ Were not the cases of Hwan 
of Ts‘e and [our] Wan of Tsin like his?” Shuh- 
héang replied, “ Hwan of Ts‘e was the son of a 
Ke of Wei who was a favourite with [duke] He. 
He had Paou Shuh-ya, Pin Seu-woo, and Seih 
Pang as his assistants. He had Keu and Wei 
to support him from abroad. He had the [chiefs] 
Kwoh and Kaou to support him in the State 
itself. He followed what was good like a flow- 
ing stream. He condescended to the good, and 
was grave and reverent. He did not accumulate 
his wealth; he did not follow his desires; he 
gave away unwearyingly; and he was never 
tired of seeking for good men:—was it not 
right that with such conditions he should have 
the State? As to our former ruler duke Wan, 
he was the son of the younger Ke of Hoo, who 
was a favourite of [duke] Héen. He was fond 
of learning, and of an unchanging will, When 
he was 17 years old, he had five officers [who 
readily followed him]. There were our great 
officers T'sze-yu (T's‘aou Ts‘uy) and Tsze-fan 
(Hoo Yen) to be his counsellors; there were 
Wei Ch‘ow and Kéa T’o to act as limbs to him; 
there were Ts‘e, Sung, Ts‘in, and Ts‘oo to sup- 
port him from abroad; there were the Lwan, 
Kéoh, Hoo, and Séen families to support him 
in the State itself. During his 19 years of exile, 
he kept his purpose with increased sincerity, 
while [the dukes] Hwuy and Hwae neglected 
the people. The people followed and joined 
him. There was no [other] son of Héen [re- 
maining]; the people could not look for any 
other leader. Heaven was then favourably re- 
garding Tsin, and who was there to take the 
place of Wan? ‘Fhe cases of those two princes 
were different from that of T’sze-kan. ‘There is 
{another] favourite son of [king] Kung; there 
1s [another] lord more honvured in the State. 
He has shown no beneficence to the people; he 
has no support from abroad. When he left 
Tsin, none escorted him; when he returned to 
Ts‘oc, none met him:—how can he expect to 
have the State?” ’ 


Par. 4. Ping-k‘éw was 9 /e north of the 
present dis, city of Ch‘in-léw q54 BD), dep, 


K‘ae-fung. The meeting at this place is memor- 


able as being the last of those on a great scale 
called by Tsin. Its supremacy among the States 
had long been waning. ‘The murder of the 
king of Ts‘oo, and the confusion prevailing in 
that State, encouraged Tsin to make this final 
effort to recover its former position; but its day 
had gone by. To give more sulemnity to the 
Meeting, it secured the presence of a representa- 
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tive of the king in the viscount of Léw; but 
Chow had long ceased to command the hearty 
and reverent homage of the Statesa 

The Chuen says:—‘When Tsin completed 
{the palace of ] Sze-k‘e, the princes who then 
went to its court (In the 8th year) returned 
home, all alienated from it. It was about to 
lead the States on a punitive expedition against 
us, and Shuh-héang said, “The States must 
have the terrors of our majesty displayed to 
them.” They accordingly summoned a meeting 
on a grand scale, sending notice of it [even] to 
Woo. In autumn the marquis of Tsin went to 
have a meeting with the viscount of Woo in 
Léang, who declined it, on account of the 
difficulty of the communication by water; 
and he returned [to P‘ing-k‘éw]. In the 7th 
month, the military array [of ‘T'sin] was drawn 
out, on Ping-yin, in the south of Choo, to the 
number of 4000 chariots of war, Yang-shels Foo 
having the duties of marshal for the occasion; 
and the States were forthwith assembled at 
P‘ing-k‘éw. Tsze-ch‘an and Tsze-t‘ae-shuh at- 
tended the earl of Ch‘ing to the conference, the 
former marching with curtains and coverings 
for 9 tents, while the latter had taken with 
him enow for 40. Of this, however, he repented, 
and reduced the number at every station where 
they halted, till, when they arrived at the meeting, 
his number was the same as that of ‘I'sze-ch‘an. 
When they halted in Wei, Shuh-foo (Yang-sheh 
Foo), desiring to get bribes from that State, 
allowed great license to his foragers and fuel- 
gatherers. The people sent T‘oo Pih to present 
to Shuh-héang a dish of soup, and a basket of 
flowered silks, saying, ‘“‘ The other States do not 
dare to swerve from their service of Tsin, and how 
much less should Wei, dwelling as it were be- 
neath your eaves, presume to cherish any disaf- 
fection! Your foragers and fuel-gatherers are 
not behaving as on former occasions ;—we ven- 
ture to ask you to take measures with them.” 
Shuh-héang accepted the soup, but returned the 
silks, saying, “‘Ihere is that Yang-sheh Foo, 
whose craving for bribes is insatiable ;—evil will 
come on him. It is he who has done this. If 
you give him these silks with your ruler’s 
orders, he will stop the trouble.” The visitor 
did so; and before he retired, a prohibition was 
issued (to the plunderers].’ a 

Parr. 5, 6. The inartificial construction of 
the classic appears in these two parr., compared 
with the preceding one. From 4 and 5 we 
should certainly conclude that the duke took 

art in the covenant, but from 6 it appears that 

e did not do so. ; , 

-The Chuen says:—‘ The people of Tsin wished 
to ‘renew the [existing] covenant, but they of 
Ts‘e refused todoso. ‘he marquis of Tsin sent 
Shuh-héang to inform duke Héen of Léw [of 
the difficulty], saying, “Since the people of Ts‘e 
will not join in covenant, what is to be done?” 
eile duke] replied, “A covenant is for the con- 

rmation of faith. If your ruler. have good 
faith, the princes will not separate from him. 
Why should you make a trouble of this matter? 
Set the thing before them in civil terms, and 
follow this up with your military force; although 
Ts‘e do not take the covenant, your ruler will ac- 
complish much. An elder of the Son of Heaven, 
I beg to conduct the king’s levies, and with ten 
large chariots of war lead tlie way before you; 
—by-and-by or quickly, as your ruler may 


determine.” Shuh-héang then went to inform 
Ts‘e, saying, “The princes have sought for a 
covenant and are here; but your lordship doves 
not think it will be profitable, and my ruler 
thinks it well to ask for your views!” “ When 
the States are about to punish the disaffected,” 
was the reply, “then there is a renewal of cove- 
nants; but if all are obedient to your orders, why 
should there be any such renewal?” Shuh-héang 
said, “The ruin of States [happens in this 


_way]:—If they have [meetings of ] business, but 


do not pay their contributions, the business 
become irregular; if they pay their contribu- 
tions, but do not observe the [proper] ceremonics, 
there may be regularity, but there is a want of 
order; if they observe the ceremonies, but do 
not have a feeling of awe. the order comes to be 
without respect; if they have a feeling of awe, 
but do not declare it [to the Spiritual powers], 
their respect is not [sufficiently] displayed. 
The want of that display leads to the casting 
away of respect; the various affairs of business 
are not brought to a successful issue; and there 
ensue downfall and overthrow. For this rea- 
son the statutes of the intelligent kings required 
the princes every year to send a complimentary 
mission, that they might be kept in mind of the 
contributions they had to pay; after the inter- 
val [of a year], they went themselves to court 
for the practice of ceremonies; when the time 
for a second visit to court came, there was a 
meeting for the display of [the king's] majesty ; 
and when the time for a second meeting came, 
there was a covenant for the exhibition of his 
clear intelligence. The keeping their duties in 
mind was to secure the [continuance of } friend- 
ly relations ; the practice of ceremonies. served 
to maintain the distinctions of rank ; the display 
of majesty was before the multitude; the clear 
intelligence was matter of appeal to the Spirits. 
From antiquity downwards, these rules, we may 
say, were never neglected. ‘Che principles of 
the preservation or the ruin [of States] depend- 
ed on them. It is the rule for Tsin to be lord 
of covenants. Fearing lest our government 
should be defective, we bring a victim for a 
covenant, and announce our purpose to your 
lordship, seeking the completion of the business, 
Your lordship, however, has said, ‘I will have 
none of it. What have we in common?’ Let 
your lordship consider the matter well. Our 
ruler will receive your commands.” The people 


.of Ts‘e were afraid, and replied, “Our small 


State said so; but the decision is with your great 
State. How dare we not listen to and follow 
you? We have heard your commands, and will 
reverently proceed [to the covenant]. Let it be 
early or late as you please.” 

‘Shuh-heang said, “There is disaffection 
among the princes. We must show our numbers.” 

Accordingly], in the 8th month, on Sin-we, 
lsiny reviewed its troops, raising up their 
eee flags without the banners; but [next 

ay], Jin-shin, the banners wer2 again attached, 
and the States were afraid of them. 

‘The people of Choo and Keu made a com- 
plaint to Tsin, saying, “Morning and night 
Loo keeps invading us, and we are nearly ruined, 
That we cannot pay our contributions is caused 
by Loo.” The marquis of Tsin would not see 
the duke, and sent Shuh-héang to decline his 
presence at the meeting, saying, “The States 
are going to make a covenant on Kéah-seuh; 
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but my ruler knows that he cannot servé your 
lordship;—and prays your lordship not to 
trouble yourself” Tsze-fulh Hwuy-pih replied, 
“ Your ruler believes the accusations of those 
Man and E, and cuts off his communications 
with a brother State, casting from him the 
descendants of the duke of Chow. Such is his 
pleasure. Our ruler has heard your order.” 
Shuh-héang said, ‘‘Our ruler has here 4000 
chariots of war. Although he were acting 
contrary to right, it would be necessary to fear 
him; but when he is acting in accordance with 
what is right, who can prove his opponent? An 
ox may be meagre; but if it fall upon a pig, 
would you not fear the pig would die? Can you 
forget your troubles with Nan K‘wae and ‘T'sze- 
chung? If we lead on the multitudes of Tsin, 
using also the forces of the other States, and 
taking advantage of the anger against you of 
Choo, Keu, K‘e, and Tsang; if we come thus 
to punish Loo for its offences, with the oppor- 
tunity afforded by those two spirits of trouble:— 
what can we seek that we shall not get?” 


‘The people of Loo were frightened by these 
threats and accepted Tsin’s commands. On 
Keah-seuh the States made a covenant together 
in P‘ing-k‘éw ;—together, as T's‘e had submitted. 

‘Orders were given that the princes should 
repair to the cleared space [in front of the altar] 
at mid-day ; and on Kwei-yéw, when they retired 
from the court [of Tsin], ‘T'sze-ch‘an command- 
ed the servants, who had attended them on the 
journey, to pitch the tents [of Ch‘ing] there. 

sze-t‘ae-shuh, however, stopped them, and told 
them to wait till the next day. In the evening, 
Tsze-ch‘an, hearing that the tents were not yet 
pitched, made the servants go immediately to do 
it; but by this time there was no space left for 
them. When they came to make the covenant, 
Tsze-ch‘an disputed about the amount of the 
contributions required [from Ch‘ing], saying, 
“Formerly, the sons of Heaven regulated the 
amount of the contributions according to the 
rank of the States. Where the rank was high, 
the contribution was heavy ;—this is the rule of 
Chow. [Only] from the téen tenure, was a 
heavy contribution required, where the rank 
was low. Ch‘ing ranks as [the territory of] an 
earl or a baron, and yet its contribution is on 
the scale of that of a duke ora marquis. I am 
afraid we cannot render it, and venture to make a 
matter of request concerning it. The States have 
agreed to abstain from wars, and to make the 
cultivation of friendly relations their business, 
but the commands of your messengers come to 
us every mouth. There is no regular rule for 
our contributions; and when our small State 
fails [in rendering what is required], it is held 
to be an offender. The object of the princes in 
making covenants is to preserve the small States. 
When our contributions and offerings have no 
limit set to them, we have only to wait till our 
ruin comes. The rule fer our preservation or 
ruin must be made to day.” The contention 
was continued from mid-day till dusk, when 
Tsin at last gave way. 

‘After the covenant, Tsze-t‘ae-shuh blamed 
Tsze-ch‘an, saying, “If the States had {deter- 
mined to] punish us, was it right to take.such a 
liberty [with Tsin}?” ‘T'sze-ch‘an replied, “‘I'he 
government of Tsin is in the hands of many 
families. They have no leisure, with their dif- 
ferences and extravagances, to punish [any other 


State]. Ifa State do not show itself strong, it 
will be insulted, and no longer be fit to be a 
State.” ’ 

Par. 7. Here and elsewhere Kung-yang has 


Gad for yn. The Chuen says:—“The 
uk 


e did not take part in the covenant, and the 
people of Tsin seized Ke-sun E-joo, and con- 
fined him in a tent, with some ‘Teih to guard it. 
Shih, the herald, carrying some flowered silks 
in his bosom, and having a vessel with ice to 
drink in his hand, crawled to the tent. The 
guards stopped him, but he gave them the silks, 
and entered. The people of T’sin then took 
Pting-tsze back with them, Tsze-pih Tséaou 
(Hwuy-pih) going in attendance on him.’ 

[The Chuen appends here:—‘When Tsze~- 
ch‘an was returning [from the meeting], before 
he got to Ch‘ing, he heard that Tsze-p‘e was 
dead. He wept and cried, ‘There is an end of 
me! There is none [now] to help me in doing 
good. It was only he who knew me.” Chung- 
ne said, “On this occasion Tsze-ch‘an proved 
himself fit to be the foundation of his State. 
The ode (She, IT. ii. ode VII. 1) says, 


“Objects of complacency are these gentlemen, 
The foundation of my State.” 


Tsze-ch‘an was a superior man whom one could 
desire as the object of his complacency.” He also 
said, “When the States were assembled, to adjust 
the business of their contributions was accord- 
ing to rule.’ ”] 


Par. 8. [The Chuen appends here:—‘ The 
people of Séen-yu, having heard that all the 
forces of Tsin had been raised [to go to P‘ing- 
k‘éw], ceased all care of their borders, and took 
no other precautions, On this, Seun-woo of 
Tsin proceeded with the Ist army from Choo- 
yung, and made an incursion into their territory; 
and when he had reached Chung-jin he made a 
rush upon them, took great apoil, and returned.’] 

Par. 9. The Chuen says:—‘ When Ts‘oo ex- 
tinguished Ts‘ae, king Ling removed Heu, Hoo, 
Shin, Taou, Fang, and Shin within the bounda- 
ries of King (=Ts‘vo). On the accession of 
king P‘ing, when he re-instated Ch‘jn and Ts‘ae, 
he restored all these other States:—which was 
proper. Leu, son of the eldest son Yin, returned 
to Ts‘ae:—which was proper; and Woo, son of 
the eldest son Taou, returned to Ch‘in:—which 
was proper.’ 

The eldest son of the last marquis of Ts‘ae, 
whose name was Yéw and who is called in this 
Chuen by his posthumous title, was sacrificed 
by Ts‘oo, as related in xi.9. His son Leu had 
since then remained in Ts‘oo. Woo was the 
son of Yen-sze, the heir-prince of Ch‘in, whose 
murder is related in viii.1. He also had been 
kept in Ts‘oo. But why the two princes should 
appear in the text, as if they had all along been 
the marquises of their States, does not im- 
mediately appear, Taken in connection with 
there being no mention of their restoration by 
the new king of Ts‘oo, there is some ground for 
believing that Confucius wished, so far as it 
was possible, to ignore all the proceedings of 
Ts‘oo in regard to Ts‘ae and Ch'in. This can- 
not be argued, however, from the omission of 


48 before Fe, as there had been no previous 


mention of Leu and Woo, as retiring from their 
States. 
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Par. 10. Tso-she observes that thia burial of 
duke Ling was ‘proper.’* Thirty months had 
elapsed since he was put to death by king Ling 
of Ts‘oo (See xi. 2). We are not to suppose 
that. his body had been all that time unburied. 
It had probably been put into a grave without 
any honour; and now on the revival of the 
State, it was taken from that, and re-buried 
with the appropriate rites. 

Par. 11. The duke was, probably, going to 
Tsin to make his peace with that State, and to 
try to get the liberation of Ke-sun E-joo. The 
Chuen says:—‘The duke was going to Tsin, 
but Séun Woo, said to Han Séuen-tsze, “ The 
princes visit at each other’s courts to speak 
about [and confirm] the old friendship existing 
between them. As we are holding his minister 
a prisoner, though we receive the ruler at our 
court, there is no friendship between us. We 
had better decline his visit.” Accordingly, Sze 
Kjng-pih was sent to the Ho to stop the duke’s 
further progress.’ 

Par. 12. Chow-lae;—see on VIII. vii. 7. Its 
position is there given as a city of Ts‘oo. From 
the term ‘extinguished’ here, however, we 
must suppose that it had originally been the 
centre of a small State of whose chiefs we know 
nothing, and that, though it had been incorpo- 
rated with Ts‘oo, they had been allowed to con- 
tinue the sacrifices of their House. 

The Chuen says:—‘ When Woo extinguished 
Chow-lae, the chief minister [of Ts‘oo], Tsze-k‘e, 
asked leave to invade Woo. The king, however, 
refused it, saying, “I have not yet soothed [the 
minds of} the people and the officers, nor done 
service to the Spirits, nor completed our defen- 
ces and other preparations, nor fully established 
[my possession of ] the State. If I were to use 
the strength of the people [before these things 
have been done], and suffered defeat, repentance 
would come too late. Chow-lae’s being in Woo 
is the same as its being in Ts‘o0; you have only 
to wait a while.”’ 

[We have here a narrative about the libera- 
tion of Ke-sun E-joo from Tsin:—‘ Ke-sun 
being still detained in Tzin, Tsze-fuh Hwuy-pih 


said privately to Chung-hang Mubh-tsze, “In 
what respect has Loo failed to serve Tsin as well 
as those small States of the E? [The princes of] 
Loo [and yours] are brothers. Its territory is 
still large, and it can provide what you command. 
If on account of the E you cast it away, and 
make it serve Ts‘e or Ts‘oo, what good will that 
do to Tsin? Kindness to relatives, the cultiva- 
tion of the great, rewarding contributors, and 
punishing those who do not contribute ;—these 
are the duties of the presidency of covenants. 
Do you consider the case. There is the common 
saying, ‘One subject may have two lords.’ Have 
we no [other] great State [but Tsin]?” Muh- 
tsze told this to Han Seuen-tsze, adding, “ When 
Ts‘oo extinguished Ch‘in and Ts‘ae, we were not 
able to save those States; and now in behalf of the 
E we have seized this relative [of our ruler}:— 
of what use wasit to do this?” They wished 
accordingly to restore Ke-sun, but Hwuy-pih 
said, “ Our ruler is ignorant of his offence; and 
yet, at the assembly of the States, you seized 
his minister. If he still be chargeable with 
any offence, it is competent for you to com- 
mand his death. If you say that he has no 
offence, and that you kindly let him go, the 
States not having heard of it, he will appear 
to be making his escape from your com- 
mands. There is no letting him go in this 
case; I beg to act in accordance with your ruler’s 
kindness, [declared] at a meeting.” Seuen-tsza 
was perplexed by this, and said to Shuh-héang, 
*“ Can you get Ke-sun to return to Loo?” He 
replied, “No; but Foo can.” Accordingly, they 
sent Shuh-yu, who went and saw Ke-sun, and 
said to him, “Formerly, I was an offender in 
Tain, and betook myself to the ruler of Loo (In 
connection with the affairs of Lwan Ying in 
Séang’s 21st year). But for the help of [your 
grand-father |] Woo-tsze, I should not have come 
to my present position. AlthoughI might have 
got my bones restored to Tsin, the case is as if 
you had put the flesh on them. Must I not tell 
you the truth? You have been asked to return, 
and you will not return. I have heard from the 
officers that the ground is to be prepared for a 
lodging for you on the west of the Ho.” This 
story he followed up with tears. P‘ing-tsze 
was afraid and returned to Loo before Hwuy- 
pih, who waited for the proper forms [of dismis- 
sal}’] 
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Par. 1. Tso says that the style of this par., 
where the name only is given, and not the clan- 
name, is expressive of honour to Tsin and of 
Loo’s depreciation of itself; and he adds that this 
was according to propriety. But this criticism 


may be called in question. The 4 indicating 


the announcement of the minister’s return in the 
ancestral temple of the State, shows that that 
return was a subject on which Loo congratulated 
itself; but we need not cast about for any 
explanation of the omission of the clan-name. 
The K‘ang-he editors themselves refer with 


approbation to the view of Sun Fuh FR 43):— 
‘COnly] when a great officer had been seized, was 
his arrival recorded. In that record he must be 
named. The clan-name is not given, because 
it had been previously mentioned (Z. e, in Par. 7 
of last year).’ 

[A narrative here gives the end of Nan K‘wae’s 
revolt (See xii. 8):—* When Nan K‘wae was about 
to revolt, he bound the people of Pe by a covenant. 
Sze-t‘vo Lacu-k‘e and Loo Kwei, pretending that 
theyhad been taken ill. sent to beg of Nan K'wae, 
saying, “ Your servants wished to take the cove- 
nant, but we have become ill. If by your infinence 
we do not die, we ask that we may take it when 
we are somewhat better.” K-wae ayreed; and 
[by and by], taking advantage of the wish of 
the people to revolt [from him], they asked him 
to call the multitude together that they might 
receive the covenant. They then seized him, 
and said to him, “ His servants have not forgotten | 
their [proper] lord; but [yet] we have listened 
to your commands. If you do not take speedy 
measures [for your own safety], the people of 
Pe caiinot endure [to be separated from] their 
lord, and will not te able to stand in awe of you. 
Allow us to escort you to any place whatever 
that you wish to go to.” Kéwae begged a delay 
of 5 days, and then he fled to Ts‘e. When he | 
was standing by and drinking with duke King, | 
the duke called him by the name of ** Revolter.” 
* J wished,” he replicd, “to increase the power 
of the ducal House.” Tsze-han Seih said, | 
“There could not be a greater crime than for | 
you, the minister of a Family [merely], to wish j 
to increase the authority of the ducal House.” 
Sze-t‘oo Laou-k‘e and Loo Kwei came and 
returned Pe [to Loo], and the marquis of Ts‘e 
also sent Paou Win-tsze to surrender [his claim 
to] it.” 








Par. 3. (There is appended here an account ' 
of the procedures of king VP-ing in T*sco:— | 


KX HW th. 
m GU H < JE. ® 
a JE OAR. 


In the [duke’s] fourteenth year, in spring, E-joo arrived 


fi Tt A. 
a 


K 


In the third month, T‘ang, earl of Ts‘aou, died. 

It was summer, the fourth month. 

In autumn, there was the burial of duke Woo of Ts‘aou. 
In the eighth month, K‘eu-tsih, viscount of Keu, died. 
In winter, Keu put to death the Kung-tsze, E-k ‘wei. 


‘In summer, the viscount of Ts‘oo sent Jen 
Tan to inspect the military forces of the upper 
part of the State in Tsung-k‘éw, and at the same 
time to comfort the people, giving assistance to 
the poor and relief to the distressed; nurturing 
orphans and the young; nourishing the old and 
the sick; getting hold of the promising ; helping 
sufferers from calamity; remitting the taxes of 
orphans and widows; pardoning [certain classes 
of] offenders; making strict inquiry after the 
perverse and bad; lifting up those whose way 
was obstructed ; showing courtesy to new comers, 
and giving facilities to old residents; rewarding 
merit, and bringing relatives together; giving 
employment to the virtuous, and using officers 
according to their ability. He also sent K‘éuh 
P‘e to inspect the forces of the east of the State at 
Shaou-ling, and to take there the same methods. 
They were to maintain peace on the borders, so 
that when the people had rested, they might be 
employed on military services. All this was 
proper. ’] 

Par.5 The Chuen says;— ‘In autumn, in 
the 8th month, duke Choo-k‘éw of Keu died, 
and [his son], duke Kéaou showed no grief, [in 
consequence of which] the people were not will- 
ing to obey him, and wished to raise Kang-yu, 
the younger brother of Choo-k‘éw, to the State. 
Poo-yu How hated the Kung-tsze E-k‘wei. 
and was friendly with Kang-yu. Duke Kéaou 
hated the Kung-tsze Toh, and was on good 
terms with E-k‘wei. The Kung-tsze Toh form- 
ed an alliance with Poo-yu How, and concerted 
a plan with him, saying, “If you will kill E- 
k‘wei, 1 will drive our ruler out, and we can then 
make Kang-yn ruler.” How agreed to this.’ 

The death of the viscount of Keu is recorded 
here, it having been, we must suppose, officially 
notified to Loo. We have no subsequent entry 
however, of his burial, probably becauge Loo, 
smarting under the indignities which it had 
received through Keu from Tsin, would not 
send an officer to attend it. [There is here ap- 
pended a short narrative about Ts‘oo:—* Taze- 
k‘e, chief minister of Ts‘oo. had been of great 
service to the king, and knew not how to keep 
himself within rule. He formed a friendship 
with the Head of the Yang family, and was in- 
satiable in his desires. ‘The king was vexed about 
it; and in the 9th month, on Kéah-woo, he put 
Tow Ching-jen to death, and extinguished the 
branches of the Yang family. He made Tow 


| Sin (Son of Chring-jen), however, reside in Yun, 


to show that he did not forget the old services 
of his family].] 
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Par. 6. The Chnen says:—‘In winter, in the 
12th month, Poo-yu How (See on par. 5) and 
‘I'sze Foo killed the Kung-tsze E-k‘wei of Keu, 
on which duke Kéaou fled to Ts‘e. The Kung- 
tsze Toh met Kang-yu in Ts‘e, from which he 
was escorted by Seih Tang and the Kung-tsze 
Ts‘oo of that State, Ts‘e being promised a bribe 
of Iands.’ 


The mem in the text—== ‘its,’ but that word 


would be awkward in English before vn ¥-. 
E-k‘wei was, I suppose, a brother of duke Kéaou; 


and we might translate,—‘ Keu put to death E- 
k‘wei, the brother of its ruler.’ We should have 
thought that it would have heen more appro- 
priate to intimate in the text the flight of duke 
Kéaou. Keu being a small State, we never read 
in the classic of its ‘great officers,’ else the 


paragraph would have run fe Rx # K KF 
An ¥ EF bR. Comp. IX, xix. 10, 11; e¢ ai. 


[We have a narrative here of affairs in Tsin: 
—Hing-how of Tsin (The son of Woo-shin of 
Ts‘oo; sec the Ist narrative after VIII. ii. 6, 
et ul.) and Yung-tsze (Also a refugee from 
Ts‘vo ; see the 2d narr. after IX. xxvi. 7) had a 
dispute about some lands of Ch‘uh, which con- 
tinued after a long time unsettled. When Sze 
King-pth went to Ts‘oo, Shuh-yu was charged 
for the time with the administration of his du- 
tics, and Han Seuen-tsze ordered him to settle 
this old litigation. Yung-tsze was in the wrong, 
but he presented his daughter as a gift to Shuh- 
yu, who thereon decided that Hing-how was in 
the wrong; and he, enraged, killed both Shuh- 
yu and Yung-tsze in the court. Seuen-tsze 
consulted Shulh-héang about this crime, and 
was answered, “The three were all equally 
guilty. You must put him who is alive to death, 
and expose his body, and you must [further] 





disgrace the [two that are] dead. Yung-tsze 
knew that he was wrong, and gave a bribe to 
buy a verdict in his favour; Foo sold his judg- 
ment in the dispute; and Hing-how took it on 
him to kill them. Their crimes were equally 
heinous. To try to make himself right when 
he was wrong was an instance of moral blind- 
ness; through covetousness to defeat the end of 
his office was an instance of black impurity; to 
put men to death without fear [of the law] was 
the act of a ruffian. One of the Books of Héa 
says, ‘The morally blind, the blackly impure, 
and ruffians, are to be put to death.” Such was 
the punishment appointed by Kaou-yaou. I 
beg you to follow it.” Accordingly Hing-how 
was put to death, and his body exposed, and the 
corpses of Yung-tsze and Shuh-yu were [also| 
exposed, in the market place. ; 

Chung-ne said, “The justice of Shuh-héang 
was that which was transmitted from antiquity. 
In the government of the State, and determining 
the punishment [for an assigned crime}, he con- 
cealed nothing in the case of his own relative. 
Thrice he declared the wickedness of Shuh-yu 
without making any abatement. Whether we 
may say that he was righteous [is doubtful], 
but he may be pronounced to have been straight- 
forward. At the meeting of P‘ing-k‘éw, he 
declared his {brother’s] craving for bribes :— 
this was to give relief to Wei, and save Tsin 
from the practice of cruelty. In getting Ke- 
sun to return to Loo, he declared his [brother's] 
deceit :—this was to relieve Loo, and save Tsin 
from the exercise of oppression. In this legal 
action of Hing-how, he mentioned his [brother’s] 
covetousness :—this was to keep the records of 
punishment correct, and save Tsin from partiali- 
ty. By his three declarations he took away 
three evils, and secured three advantages. He 
put his brother to death and increased [his own} 
glory ;—but this has the semblance of righteous- 
ness [only}.” 7] 


Fifteenth year. 
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In the [duke’s] fifteenth year, in spring, in 
month, E-mei, viscount of Woo, died. 
In the second month, on Kwei-yéw, there was a sacrifice 
in the temple of duke Woo, when Shuh Kung died as 
the flute-players were entering. The musicians were 
ete sent away, and the sacrifice was finished 
without them]. 

In summer, Chaou Woo of Ts‘ae fled from that State to 
Ching. 

In the 6th month, on Ting-sze, the first day of the moon, 
the sun was eclipsed. 

In autumn, Séun Woo of Tsin led a force and invaded 
Séen-yu. 

In winter, the duke went to Tsin. 
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Kung-yang makes the name of the | was a special te AE je celebrated, probably, 
viscount of Woo By Hk. 


in contemplation of sume military enterprise. 
es See the account of the erection of the temple of 
» we saw on VII. viii. 3, | duke Woo on VIII. vi. 2. The paragraph has 


denotes the celebration of a sacrifice; and the 
Chuen says expressly that Loo now celebrated 
a te i) sacrifice. It could not be ‘the great 
te sacrifice,’ however, for that was performed in 
the grand temple; nor could it be a repetition of 
‘the fortunate te (py for that would have 
fallen onthe previous year. We must suppose this 


its place in the classic not because of any thin 
peculiar in the sacrifice, but because of the death 
of Shuh Kung.at it, and the consequent action 
taken. Comp. VII. viii. 3, 4. 

The Chuen says:—‘ [The duke] being about 
to offer a te sacrifice in the temple of duke Woo, 
orders had been given to all the officers to fast 
[in preparation for it}. Tsze Shin said, “I fear 
some misfortune will happen-on the day of the 


is 


Year XV. 


sacrifice, for I have seen a red and black halo 
inauspicious for it; it is a vapour of death. 
Will it take effect on the officer in charge of 
the business?” In the 2d month, on Kwei-yéw, 
the ‘sacrifice was being performed, with Shuh 
Kung as manager, when he died as the fiute- 
players were entering. The musicians were 
then all sent away, and the business was con- 
cluded [without them]:—which was according 
to rule.’ 

At the sacrifice mentioned in VII. viii. 3, 
only the civil dancers put away their flutes, 
but on this occasion all the music used at the 
service was stilled. The death of Shuh Kung 
happening at it, and while he was engaged in 
the superintendence of it, was a more striking 
event than that of Suy, which took place at a 
distance. It was not deemed proper, however, 
to suspend the sacrifice altogether. 


Par.3. For Ei Kung-yang has HL and he 


leaves out the . The part which Chaou Woo 


played in the revolution which seated king P‘ing 
in ‘T's‘oo appears in the narrative on xiii. 2. He 
had been a faithful minister of Ts‘ae. 

The Chuen says:— Fei Woo-keih of Ts‘oo felt 
hurt at Chaou Woo’s being in Ts‘ae, and re- 
solved to remove him. He accordingly said to 
him, “In you only does the king repose con- 
fidence, and he has therefore placed you in 
Ts‘ae. You are also grown up, and it is a dis- 
grace that you should be in an inferior position. 
You must seek a higher one, and I will assist 
you in preferring your request.” At the same 
time he spoke to the men who were above him, 
saying, “‘The king reposes confidence only in 
Chaou Woo, and has therefore placed him in 
Ts‘ue. You are not deemed equal to him ;— 
will you not find it hard to be above him? If 
you do not take early measures for your safety, 
you will find yourselves in difficulties.” [In 
consequence of this], in summer they drove 
Chaou Woo from Ts‘ae, when he fled to Ch‘ing. 
The king was angry, and said, “It is only in 
Woo that I have confidence, and therefore I 
placed him in Ts‘ae. But for him, moreover, I 
should not have reached my present position. 
Why have you sent him away?” Woo-keih 
replied, “Do not I wish Woo [well]? But I 
knew before what a different man he is from 
others. With him in Ts‘ae, it would be sure 
soon to take wings and fly. The removal of 
Woo was the way to clip its wings.”’ 

Par. 4. This eclipse took ‘place on the 10th 
of April, 8.c. 526, and was visible in the fore- 
noon. 

{There are appended here the following 
notices:—‘In the 6th month, on Yih-ch‘ow, 
Show, the eldest son of the king, died. In au- 
tumin, in the 8th month, on Mow-yin, the queen 
Muh died.’] 

Par.5. The Chuen says:—‘ When he invaded 
Séen-yu, Séun Woo laid siege to Koo. Some of 
the inhabitants offered to revolt to him and sur- 
render the city, but he (Muh-tsze in the Chuen 
was Woo’s designation. He often appears as 
Chung-hang Muh-tsze) declined the proposal. 
The people about him said, “Since you could 
{in this way] get possession of the city without 
any toilsome efforts of the army, why do you 
not adopt it?” He replied, “I have heard from 
Shuh-héang that, when the likings and dislikings 
(of superiors are all correct, the people know to 
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whom to commit themselves, and their affairs 
are all successful. If any one were to revolt 
with a city of ours, I should hate him extreme- 
ly ; when other people come to revolt with their 
city to us, why should I show a liking for them? 
If I rewarded them whom I should be hating 
extremely, what should I do in the case of those 
whom I loved? And if I did not reward them, 
it would be a breach of faith. How should I 
thus protect the people? [My way is] to ad- 
vance when I am able, and to retire when my 
strength fails, acting on the calculation of my 
resources. I must not from any wish to get 
possession of the city have dealings with traitors. 
What I should lose [thereby] would be much 
greater (than my gain].” [He then informed] 
the people of Koo that they might kill those 
who proposed to revolt, and put their defences 
in good order. 

‘When he had invested Koo 8 months, some 
of the officers in it proposed to surrender it, and 
sent a party of the people to see Woo; but he 
said to them, “You still’ look as if you had 
plenty of food. Repair your walls for the pres- 
ent.” The officers of the army said to him, 
“When you might get the city, you do not 
take it, making the people toil and continuing 
the troops here. In what way do you thus 
serve our ruler?” He replied, “I act thus to 
serve our ruler. If I took the city, and thereby 
taught the people to be indifferent to their duty, 
of what use would the city be? Than to pay 
the price of that indifference for the city it is 
better that they should maintain it in their old 
allegiance, If you trade with that indifference, 
there will be no success in the end; it is inauspi- 
cious to abandon old allegiance.’ When the 
people of Koo are able to serve their ruler, our 
people will also be able to serve theirs. By fol- 
lowing the course of righteousness without 
swerving from it, being correct in my likings 
and dislikings, I shall get the city, and the peo- 
ple will know in what righteonsness consists ; 
they will be prepared to die without any waver- 
ing in their allegiance :—is not that desirable ?” 

‘When the people of Koo announced that their 
provisions and other resources were exhausted, 
then he took the city. When he returned from ita 
reduction, he had not put a single man to death. 
He took Yuen-te, viscount of Koo, back with 
him to Tsin.’ 


‘Par. 6. Tso says this visit was on account of 
the meeting ot P‘ing-k‘éw, meaning, acc. to 'Too, 
that it was to thank ‘I'sin for the liberation of 
FE-joo. We may suppose it was with a less 
worthy object,—to get to be on fair terms with 
Tsin at any price. 

[We have a narrative here of the royal court 
and an envoy of ‘T'sin:—‘In the 12th month, 
Séun Leih of Tsin went to Chow to the funeral 
of queen Muh, Tseih T‘an being the assistant- 
commissioner. When the funeral was over, and 
the king had put off his mourning, he invited 
[| Wan-pih] (Séun Leih) to a feast, at which the 
spirits were served from a tankard presented by 
Loo. The king said [to his guest], “Elder Sir, the 
States, with the single exception of Tsin, have 
all [sent offerings] to comfort the royal House; 
—how is this?” Wa&an-pih motioned to Tseih 
T‘an, who thereupon replied, “ At the establish- 
ment of the States, all [the rest] received. bril- 
liant articles from the royal House for the pru- 
tection and comfort of their altars, se that they 
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are able to present valuable gifts to the king. 
But the royal beneficence did not extend to 
Tsin, placed among high hills, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Jung and the Teih, and far away 
from the royal House. It has hardly had time 
to repay its obligations to the Jung ; how should 


it have presented such articles [to the court] ?” 


“Have you forgotten, younger Sir?” said the 
king. “Our uncle T‘ang-shuh (First lord of ‘T'sin) 
was own brother to king Ch‘ing; was it likely that 
he should not share {in the royal presents]? 
There were the drum and the great chariot of 
Meih-seu, which [king] Wan used at his grand 
reviews; and the cuirass of Keueh-kung in which 
[king] Woo subdued Shang:—‘‘ang-shuh re- 
ceived them, to occupy the tract corresponding to 
Ts‘an [in the heavens], and to subdue to himself 
the Jung and the Teih. Afterwards, there were 
the two chariots of [king] Séang, the axes large 
and small, the flavoured spirits of black millet, 
the red bow and a party of life-guards:—duke 
Wan received these (See the Chuen on V. 
xxviii. 8), that he might hold the lands of Nan- 
yang, and [according to circuinstances] either 
comfort or punish the eastern States of the king- 
dom. Now when the services [of Tsin] were 
{thus] not left without acknowledgment, when 
its merits were recorded, when it was invested 
with territory, gratified with valuable articles, 
distinguished with chariots and robes, and made 
illustrious with banners, so that the descendants 
{of its princes} could not forget [the royal fa- 
vours], this is what may be pronounced blessing. 
If blessing and bounty have not lighted on [the 
State of] our uncle [T‘ang-shuh], on whom 
have they done so? Moreover, your ancestor 
Sun Pih-yen had charge of the archives of Tsin, 
and was cousulted on the great matters of the 
government, in consequence of which he got the 
clan-name of Tseih. When the two sons of Sin- 
yéw, the Tungs, went to ‘I'sin, that State had 
[also] the historiographers of that surname. 
You are the descendant of the superintendent 
of the archives ;—how is it that you are so forget- 





ful of these matters?” Tseih Tan could not 
reply; and when his guests went out, the king 
said, “Mr. Tseih will not, we may antici- 
pate, leave any posterity. He must have num- 
bered the archives, and yet he has forgotten 
[the work of] his ancestors!” 

‘When Tseih T‘an returned [to Tsin], he told 
all this to Shuh-héang, who said, ‘The king 
will, probably, not complete his years. I have 
heard that a man is sure to die of that in which 
he delights. Now the king seeks pleasure in the 
midst of his grief. If he die [in the midst] of grief, 
it cannot be said that he has completed his years. 
In one year, he has had two deaths for each of 
which he should have mourned 3 years. At such 
a time to feast with the guests at his mourning, 
and to be further asking for gifts of valuable 
articles, shows excessively what he delights in 
in the midst of his grief. And moreover such 
conduct is contrary to the rules of propriety. 
Gifts of valuable articles are presented [by the 
States] on occasions of extraordinary merit, 
and not on occasions of mourning. When a 
death that should be mourned for 3 years has 
occurred, even the noblest should, according to 
rule, complete the mourning for it. If the son 
of Heaven should not complete that, yet to 
feast and seek pleasure at an early period must 
be pronounced contrary to propriety. The rules 
of propriety are the king’s great canons. On one 
occasion to neglect two of them shows that he 
has no great canons. Words serve to make the 
archives; the archives serve to record the canons, 
Forgetting the canons, and making a flourish of 
words, what use does his reference to the archives 
serve ?””] 


Sixteenth year. 
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XVI. 1 In the [duke’s] sixteenth year, in spring, the marquis of 
Ts‘e invaded Seu. 

The viscount of Ts‘oo inveigled the viscount of the Man- 
jung [into his power], and put him to death. 

In summer, the duke arrived from Tsin. 

In autumn, in the eighth month, on Ke-hae, E, marquis 
of Tsin, died. 

In the ninth month, we had a great sacrifice for rain. 

Ke-sun E-joo went to Tsin. 
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In winter, in the twelfth month, there was the burial of 


duke Ch‘aou of Tsin. 


(The Chuen has here a note about the duke’s 
remaining in Tsin over the new year:—‘ This 
spring, the duke was detained there by the 
people of Tsin. The text does not mention -it, 
concealing [the disgrace.’ ] 

Par. 1. The marquis of Ts‘e, aware of the 
decay of Tsin, was now scheming to revive the 
old presidency of his State, and make himself 
another duke Hwan. During the time of Hwan, 
Seu had taken the side of the northern States. 
After his time it came under the power of Ts‘oo, 
and we have nothing about it in the text in all 
the years of Séuen, Ch‘ing, and Séang. Soon 
after the accession of Ch‘aou, it became an object 
of suspicion to T’s‘oo, as being inclined to side 
against it with Woo; and the marquis of Ts‘ 
now took advantage of the disorders of Ts‘oo to 
try and secure its adherence to himself. But 
he was not another Hwan, and ‘I’s‘e’s time had 
gone by. 

The Chuen says :—‘The marquis of Ts‘e in- 
vaded Seu. In the 2d month, on Ping-shin, his 
army arrived at Poo-suy, when the people of 
Seu made their submission, and the viscount, 
with officers of T‘an and Keu, had a meeting in 
that place, and made a covenant with the mar- 
quis, who received, as a bribe. the tripod of Kéah- 
foo. Shuh-sun Ch‘aon-tsze said, “ Alas for the 
[small States} that there is now no leader among 
the princes! ‘The ruler of ‘I's‘e, devoid of prin- 
ciple, raises an army and invades a distant region. 
He assembles a conference, is successful, and 
returns ;—no one resisting him. Such is the 
consequence of there being no leader! To this 
state of things may be applied the words of the 
ode (She II. iv., ode X. 2), 


‘The honoured House of Chow is [nearly] 


And none know my toil.’” 


Par. 2, For igh Kung-yang has B. In the 


Chuen on VIII. vi. 4. we read of the Man-she. 
They were a tribe of the Jung, whose principal 
town or city was in the south-west of the pres. 


Joo Chow ( ‘ ppp. in Ho-nan. 


The Chuen says:—‘The viscount of Ts‘oo, 
having heard that the Man-she were all in 
disorder, and that their viscount Kéa had no 
good faith, made Jen Tan inveigle him [into his 
power], and put him to death. He then took 


[the territory of ] the Man-she, but he proceeded 
to appoint Kéa’s son in his place:—which was 
proper.’ Against this concluding decision of 
Tso the K‘ang-he editors strongly -protest ;— 
considering all the circumstances of the cage. 

[We have here three narratives connected 
with Han Séuen-tsze of Tsin in Ch‘ing:— 

Ist. ‘In the 3d month, Han K‘e of Tsin went 
on a complimentary visit to Ch‘ing, when the 
earl gave him anentertainment. ‘Tsze-ch‘an had 
warned [the various officers] beforehand, that 
all of them who could claim positions in the 
court should behave with the utmost respect. 
K‘ung Chang, however, came late, and stood 
among the visitors. From that place the director 
{ of the ceremonies] made him remove. He 
then took his place behind the visitors, from 
which also he was removed; and he [finally] 
went among the instruments of music, —fol- 
lowed by the smiles of the guests. When the 
ceremony was over, Foo-tsze reproved [I'sze- 
ch‘an], saying, ‘“‘ With the officers of the great 
State we ought to be particularly careful. , If 
we often give them occasion to laugh at us, 
they will despise us. Though we all of us 
observed the rules of ceremony, those men would 
think meanly of us; but when a State does not 
observe the rules of ceremony, how can it seek 
for glory? K‘ung Chang’s losing his place was 
a disgrace to you.” ‘T’sze-ch‘an replied with 
indignation, “If 1 issued commands which were 
not proper, gave out orders without sincerity, 
took advantage of circumstances to be partial in 
punishing, allowed litigations to be confused, were 
disrespectful at meetings ot the States] and at 
other courts, caused the orders of the government 
to be disregarded, brought on us the contempt 
of a great State, wearied the people without 


extinguished ; accomplishing anything, or allowed crimes to 

There is none to put an end to the | occur without taking knowledge of them ;—any 

disorders. , | of these thing would be a disgrace to me. But 

. ’ . The Heads of the officers have left their | Kung Chang is the descendant of Tsze-k‘ung 
q é places. who was the elder brother of one of our rulers, 


[thus] the heir of a chief minister and himself 
by inheritance a great officer. He has been sent 
on missions to Chow, is honoured by the people 
of other States, and is known to the princes, 
He has had his place in our court, and main- 
tains the sacrifices in his family [temple]. He 
has endowments in the State, and contributes 
his levies tothe army. At funerals and sacrifices 
{of our ruling House] he has [regular] duties; 
he receives of the sacrificial flesh from our ruler, 
and sends of his own to him. At the sacrifices 
in our ancestral temple, he has his assigned 
place. He has been in offices under several 
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rulers, and from oné to another he has kept his 
position. Though he forgot his proper course, 
how can that be a disgrace to me? That pre- 
judiced and corrupt men should all lay every- 
thing on me as minister, is because the former 
kings did not appoint sufficient punishments 
and penalties. You had better fiud fault with 
me for something else?’ 
2d. ‘Seuen-tsze had a ring of jade, the fellow 
of which was in the possession of a merchant of 
Ch‘ing, and he begged it from the earl. Tsze- 
ch‘an, however, refused it, saying, “It is not an 
article kept in our government treasury ;—our 
ruler knows nothing about it.” Tsze-t‘ae-shuh 
‘and Tsze-yu said to him, “It is not a great 
request which Han-tsze has made, nor can we 
yet show any swerving from our allegiance to 
the State of Tsin ;—Han-tsze of that State is not 
to be slighted. Ifany slanderous persons should 
stir up strife between it and Ch‘ing, and the Spi- 
rits should assist them, so as to arouse its evil 
indignation, regrets [for your refusal] would be 
in vain; why should you grudge a ring, and 
thereby bring on us the hatred of the great 
State? Why not ask for it and give it to 
him?” Tsze-ch‘an replied, “I am not slight- 
ing Tsin, nor cherishing any disaffection to 
it. I wish all my life to serve it, and therefore 
I do not give [Han-tsze this ring] ;—[the refu- 
sal] is a proof of my loyalty and good faith. I 
have heard that a superior man does not con- 
sider it hard to be without wealth, but that his 
ealamity is to bein office and not acquire a good 
name. Ihave heard that the minister of a State 
does not consider the ability to serve great States 
and foster small ones to be his difficulty, but 
thinks it a calamity when he does not keep to the 
rules of propriety so as to establish his position. 
Now, when the officers of a great State are sent 
to a small State, if they all get what they seek, 
what will there be to give to them fall]? If one 
be gratified and another denied, the number of 
{ts offences will be [deemed to be] increased. 
If the requisitions of the great State are not re- 
pulsed on the principles of propriety, it will be- 
come insatiable ; we shall become [as one of ], 
its border cities, and so lose our position. If 
Han-tsze, sent here on his ruler’s commission, 
asks for this gem, it shows an excessive greed ; 
shall we make an exception of this as if it 
were not a crime? Why should we produce 
this piece of jade, thereby originating two crimes, 
—the loss of our own position, and the develop- 
ment of Han-tsze’s greed? Would it not be 
very trivial traffic with a piece of jade to pur- 
ehase such crimes?” 
‘Han-tsze [himself then went to] purchase 
the ring] from the merchant. When the price 
[ene been settled, the merchant said that he must 
inform the ruler, and the great officers [of the 
transaction], on which Han-tsze made a request 
to Tsze-ch‘an, saying, “ Formerly, I asked for 
this ring, and when you thought that my doing 
so was not right, I did not presume to repcat 
the request. Now I have bought it of the 
merchant, who says that he must report the 








transaction, and I venture to ask [that you will 
sanction it|.” Tsze-ch‘an replied, “ Our former 
ruler, duke Hwan, came with the [ancestor of 
this] merchant from Chow. Thus they were 
associated in cultivating the land, together 
clearing and opening up this territory, and 
cutting down its tangled southernwood and | 


orach. Then they dwelt in it together, making 
a covenant of mutual faith to last through all 
generations, which said, ‘If you do not revolt 
from me, I will not violently interfere with 
your traffic. I will not beg or take anything 
from you, and you may have your profitable 
markets, precious things, and substance, without 
my taking any knowledge of them.’ Through 
this attested covenant, four rulers and the 
descendants of that merchant] have preserved 
their mutual relations down to the present day. 
Now your Excellency having come to us on a 
friendly mission, and asking our State to take 
away [the ring] from the merchant by force, this 
was to request us to violate that covenant ;—is 
not such athing improper? If you get the jade, 
and lose a State, you would not [wish to] do the 
thing. If when your great State commands, we 
must satisfy it without any law, Ch‘ing becomes 
one of your border cities, and I would not wish 
to be party to such a thing. If we present the 
jade to you, I do not know what the consequence 
may be, and venture privately thus to lay the 


case before you.” Han-tsze then declined the 
jade, saying, ‘“‘I presumed in my stupidity to 
ask for the jade, which would have occasioned 
two [such] crimes;—let me now presume to 
decline it.” 


3d. ‘In summer, in the 4th month, the 6 
ministers of Ch‘ing gave a parting feast to 
Seuen-tsze in the suburbs, when he said to 
them, “ Let me ask all you gentlemen to sing 
from the odes, and I will thence understand 
the views of Ch'ing.” Tsze-tso, (Han Ying-ts‘e, 
son of Tsze-p‘e) then sang the Yay yéw man 
ts‘aou (She, I. vii. ode xx.), and Seuen-tsze said, 
“Good! young Sir. I have the same desire.” 
Tsze-ch‘an sang the Kaou k‘ew of’ [the odes 
of] Ch‘ing (I. vii. ode VI); and Seuen-taze said, 
“T am not equal to this.” Tsze-t‘ae-shuh sang 
the K‘éen chang (I. vii. ode XIII), and Seuen- 
tsze said, “IJ am here. Dare I trouble you to 
go to any other body?” on which the other 
bowed to him. Seuen-tsze then said, “Good! 
your song is right. If there were not such an 
understanding, could [the good relations of our 
States] continue?” Tsze-yéw sang the Fung yu 
C1. vii. ode X VI.); Tsze-k‘e (Fung She, son of 
Kung-sun ‘'wan) sang the Yéw neu t‘ung keu 
(ode IX.); Tsze-léw (Yin K'‘wei, son of Yin 
Twan or Tsze-shih) sang the T‘oh he (ode XI.). 
Seuen-tsze was glad, and said, “ Ch‘ing may be 
pronounced near to a flourishing condition! 
You, gentlemen, received the orders of your ruler 
to confer on me this honour, and the odes you 
have sung are all those of Ch‘ing, and all 
suitable to this festive friendliness. You are 
all Heads of clans that will continue for several 
generations; you may be without any apprehen- 
sions.” He then presented them all with horses, 
and sang the Go tséang (IV. i. Bk i. ode VIL). 
Tsze-ch‘an bowed in acknowledgment, and made 
the other ministers do the same, saying, “‘ You 
have quieted the confusion [of the States]; 
must we not acknowledge your virtuous services.” 
[After this], Seuen-tsze went privately to T'sze- 
ch‘an, and presented him with a piece of jade 
and [two] horses, saying, “You ordered me to 
give up that [ring of ] jade;—it was giving me 
a piece of jade, and saving my life. I dare not 
but make my acknowledgments with these things 
in my hand.” 
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Compare with the last of these narratives 
the latter half of the Chuen on IX. xxvii. 5.] 


Par. 3. ‘The Chuen says:—‘ When the duke 
arrived from sin (He had been allowed at 
last to get away; see the note at the beginning 
of the year), Tsze-fuh Ch‘aou-pih (Son of Hwuy- 
pih. The Tsze-fuhs were an offshoot from the 
Chung-shun clan) said to K‘e P‘ing-tsze, “The 
ducal House of Tsin will soon be reduced to a 
low condition. The ruler is young and weak, 
and the six ministers are strong, extravagant, 
and arrogant. They will take advantage of 
this [feebleness of the ruler] to practise [their 
bad ways], till the practice becomes a regular 
thing. Must not [the House] be reduced low?” 
P-ing-tsze said, “You are young; how should 
you know [any thing about] a State?”’ 

Par. 4. Tso repeats this, merely with the 


difference of ‘duke Ch‘aou’ instead of the mar- 
quis’s name, 


Par. 5. Tso observes that the sacrifice was 
because there was a drought; and he appends 
the following narrative about Ching. which was 
suffering in the same way :—‘ There was a great 
drought in Ch‘ing, and ‘foo Keih, with the priest 
K‘wan, and an attendant Foo, were sent to 
sacrifice on mount Sang, when they cut down the 
trees; but there came no rain. Tsze-ch‘an said, 
“A sacrifice on a hill is intended for the nourish- 
ment of its forests. But these have cut down 
the trees ;—their crime could not be greater.” 
He then took from them their offices and lands.’ 

Parr. 6,7. The Chuen says :—P‘ing-tsze had 
gone to T’sin, to attend the funeral of duke 
Ch‘aou. He [then] said, “The words of ‘I'sze- 
fuh Hwuy (Ch‘aou-pih ; see the Chuen on par. 3) 
would seem to be true. The family of Tsze-fuh 
has a [worthy] son!”’ 


Seventeenth year. 
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XVII. 1 In the (duke’s] seventeenth year, in spring, the viscount 
3 of Little Choo came to Loo to court. 


In summer, in the sixth month, on Kéah-seuh, the first 
day of the moon, the sun was eclipsed. 
In autumn, the viscount of T‘an came to the court of 


Loo. 


extinguished the Jung of Luh-hw4n. 
In winter, there was a comet in Ta-shin. 
A body of men from Ts‘oo fought a battle with Woo in 


Ch‘ang-gan. 

Par. 1. The Chuen says:-—‘ This spring, duke 
Muh of Little Choo came to our court. The 
duke feasted with him, when Ke P‘ing-tsze 
sang the Ts‘ae shuh (She, II. vii. ode VIIL.), 
and duke Muk: responded with the Ts‘ing-ts‘ing 
chay go (II. iii. ode TI). Ch‘avu-tsze said, ‘Is 
he not able to rule his State, so that it will con- 
tinue long? ”’’ 

Par. 2. This eclipse occurred in the after- 
noon of August 14th, s.c. 524. The Chuen 
says :—* When the eclipse occurred, the priest 
and the historiographer asked for the offerings 
of silk which should be employed. Ch‘aou-tsze 
said, “On the occurrence of an eclipse, the son 
of Heaven does not have his table fully spread, 
and causes the drum to be beaten at the altar 
of the larid, while the princes of States pre- 
sent offerings of silk at that altar, and cause 
the drum to be beaten in their courts. This 
is the rule.” P‘ing-tsze opposed it, saying, 
* Stop; it is only in the first month, before the 
evil influence has shown itself, that it is the 
tule, on the occurrenee of an eclipse, to beat the 
drum and present those offerings: On other 
occasions there is no such rule.” The grand 
historiographer said, “That is just this month. 
After the sun has passed the equinox and before 
he has arrived at the solstice, when any calami- 
ty happens to the sun, moon, or stars, the vari- 
ous officers put off their elegant robes, the ruler 
does not have his table fully spread, and with- 
draws from his principal ehamber, till the time 
fe the eclipse| is past; the musicians beat the 

rums, the priest presents his offerings, and the 

historiographer makes an address. Hence in 
one of the Books of Héa (Shoo, III. iv. 4) it is 
said, ‘The sun and moon did not meet harmoni- 
ously in Fang. The blind [musicians] beat 
their drums; the inferior officers galloped and 
the conimon people ran about.’ That is said of 
the first day of this month ;—it was in the 4th 
month of Héa, which is called the first month of 
summer (The 4th month of Héa was the 6th of 
Chow. But the present text of the Shoo places 
the eclipse in the 9th month of the year).” 
Notwithstanding this], P‘ing-tsze would not 
ollow their counsel, on which Ch‘aou-tsze re- 
tired, and said. ‘“ He will [soon] show that he is 
disaffected. He is not treating our ruler as his 
ruler.”’ 


2 
3 
4 In the eighth month, Seun Woo of Tsin led a force, and 
5 
6 


Par: 3. T‘an,—see VII. iv.1. The viscounts 
of Tan traced their lineage up to Kin-téen 


(& RK Fe) the dynastic title of Shaou-haou 
( By Fe), the eldest son of Hwang Te. 


The Chuen says:—‘When the viscount of 
Tan came to our court, the duke feasted with 
him, and Ch‘aou-tsze asked what was the reason 
that Shaou-haou named his officers after birds. 
The viscount replied, ‘He was my ancestor, 
and I know [all about] it. Before him, Hwang- 
te came to his rule with [the omen of] a cloud, 
and therefore he had cloud officers, naming them 
after clouds; Yen-te (Shin-nung) came to his 
with the [omen of] fire, and therefore he had 
flre officers, naming them after fire; Kung-kung 
came to his with [the omen of ] water, and there- 
fore he had water officers, naming them after 
water; T*‘ae-haou (Fuh-he) came to his with 
[the omen of ] a dragon, and therefore he had 
dragon officers, naming them after dragons. 
When my ancestor Shaou-haou Che succeeded 
to the kingdom, there appeared at that time a 
phoenix, and therefore he arranged his govern- 
ment under the nomenclature of birds, making 
bird officers, and naming them after birds. 
There were so and so Phoenix-bird, minister of 
the calendar; so and so Dark-bird (The swal- 
low), maeter of the equinoxes; so and so Pih- 
chaou (The shrike), master of the solstices; so 
so and so Green-bird (A kind of sparrow), 
master of the beginning [of spring and autumn; 
and so and so Carnation-bird, (The golden 
pheasant), master of the close [of spring and 
autumn];—so and so Chuh-kéw, minister of 
Instruction; so and so Ts‘eu-kéw, ‘minister of 
War; so and so She-kéw, minister of Works; so 
and so Shwang-kéw, minister of Crime; so and 
so Kwuh-kéw, minister of affairs. These five 
Kéw kept the people collected together. ‘The 
five Che (Pheasants) presided over the five classes 
of mechanics;—they saw to the provision of 
implements and utensils, and to the correctness 


of the measures of length and capacity, keeping. 


things equal among the people. The nine Hoo 
were the ministers of the nine departments of 
husbandry, and kept the people from becoming 
dissolute. After the time of Chuen-heuh [who 
came after Shavu-haou], they were not able to. 
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arrange their offices by [such symbols coming] 
from afar, and did so by what was near at hand. 
‘Their officers being over the people, they named 
them from the business of the people, not being 
able to do otherwise.” ; 

‘Chung-ne having heard of this, he had an in- 
terview with the viscount of T‘an, and learned 
from him. Afterward he zaid to people, “I have 
heard that, when the officers of the son of Heay- 
en are not properly arranged, we may learn 
from the wild tribes all round about. The re- 
mark seems to be true.”’ 

At this time Confucius was 27 years old. 
Too, by mistake, makes him 28. 


Par. 4. For ie FEE Kung-yang has c=] 


Hee and Kuh-léang omits the Zz between Fie 


and I: For these Jung, see on VII ii, 4. 


The Chuen says:—‘The marquis of Tsin sent 
Too K'wae to Chow, to ask leave to sacrifice 
to the Loh and to [the hill of ] San-t‘oo. Ch‘ang 
Hwang said to the viscount of Léw, ‘The counte- 
nance of our visitor looks fierce. Their object 
is not sacrifice, but probably an attack on the 
Jung. The chief of Luh-hwin is very friendly 
with Ts‘oo; that must be the reason [for their 
movement]. You should make preparations 
for it.’ “Accordingly orders were given for 
preparations against the Jung. 

‘In the 9th month, on Ting-maou, Sean Woo 

of Tsin led a force, crossed [the Ho] at the ford 
of Keih, and made an officer of sacrifice first offer 
victims to the Loh. ‘The people of Luh-hwan 
knew nothing [of their object, till] the army 
‘came after him; and on Kang-woo he took the 
opportunity to extinguish the [tribe of] Luh- 
hwan, denouncing it for its disaffection and 
adherence to Ts‘oo. The viscount of it fled to 
Ts‘oo, and the multitudes to Kan-luh, where 
[the troops of ] Chow captured many of them. 
Seuen-tsze had dreamed that duke Wan led 
Seun Woo and gave him Luh-hwan, in conse- 
quence of which he made Muh-tsze command 
the expedition and [afterwards] present his 
prisoners in [the temple of } duke Wan.’ 

Par. 5. Ta-shin is another name for Ta-ho 


¢ K 4k), the seventh of the signsof the Chinese 
Zodiac, embracing part of Libra and Scorpio,— 
the constellations of Fang, Sin, and wei Fy, Xn. 


FD in the tract of the Azure Dragon. The 


Chuen says:—‘ In winter there was a comet on 
the west of Ta-shin, which travelled Lesrtward] 
to the Milky way. Shin Seu said, “ This broom- 
star serves to take away what is old and arrange 
something new. The doings of Heaven are 
constantly attended by such appearances. Now 
the operation of taking away occurring in Ho, 
when Ho appears again, the new arrangement 
will be’seen. We may conclude that the States 
are going to have the calamity of fires.” Tsze 
Shin said, “ Last year J saw it, when it was still 
small. It was visible when Ho appeared. Now, 
this year, when Ho appeared, it was brilliant; 
—it must have remained concealed when Ho 
disappeared ; and it has thus dwelt about Ho for 
along time. It must happen as you say. Ho 
appears in the 3d month of Héa, the 4th of 
Shang, and the 5th of Chow. The numbers of 
Héa are the more correct deductions from the 
heavens. When Ho [again] appears, the 4 


States to which this comet has reference will 
be, I apprehend, Sung, Wei, Ch‘in, and Ch‘ing. 
Sung is the region corresponding to Ta-shin; 
Ch‘in was the old abode of T‘ae-haou; Ch‘ing, 
that of Chuh-yang:—all of them abodes of fire. 
The comet is travelling to the Han of the sky, 
and the Han is ominous of water. Now Wei 
was the abode of Chuen-heuh, hence we have 
Te-k‘éw in it, and its star is Ta-shwuy (Great 
Water). Water is the husband of fire. The 
calamity will arise, probably, on a Ping-tsze day 
or a Jin-woo, when there is a meeting of water 
and fire.” 

‘Pte Tsaou of ClYing said to Tsze-ch‘an, 
“There ate going to be fires in Sung, Wei, 
Ch‘in, and Ch‘ing on the sameday. If we sacrifice 
with a kwan goblet and a libation cup of jade, 
Ch‘ing will escape the fire.” Tsze-ch‘an did 
not agree to the proposal.’ 

Par. 6. Ch‘ang-gan was in Ts‘oo, close on 
the southern bank of the Yang-tsze,—in the 


pres. dis. of Tang-t‘oo ‘a R dep, T‘ae- 


ping Ok =), Gan-hwuy. 

The Chuen says:—' Wooinvaded Ts‘oo. Yang 
Kae, the chief minister [of ‘I's‘oo], consulted 
the tortoise-shell about fighting, and got an un- 
favourable reply. The marshal Tsze-yu said, 
‘We are at the upper part of the stream; why 
should it be unfavourable? Moreover, it is the 
old custom of Ts‘oo for the marshal to give the 
charge to the shell ;—allow me to divine again.” 

Accordingly}, he propouuded the matter, say- 
ing, “If I and my followers die in the conflict, 
and the army of ‘T's‘oo continue it, may we in- 
flict a great defeat on the enemy?” ‘The an- 
swer was favourable, and they fought at Ch‘ang- 
gan. Tsze-yu died in the first onset, but the 
army of ‘I's‘oo came on afterwards and greatly 
defeated that of Woo, capturing the [king’s] 
vessel, Yu-hwang. The men of Suy and others 
who came late (for the fight] were then set to 
guard it. A ditch was dug all round it, down to 
the watersp rings, and along the channel [be- 
tween it and the river] was piled up [lighted] 
charcoal. At the same time the army was drawn 
up, waiting further orders. 


‘The Kung-tsze Kwang of Woo made a request 
to all his men, saying, “ That we lost the vessel 
of our former kings is not my fault only, but 
you all share in it. I would ask your help to 
retake it, and you will thus save me from death.” 
They all agreed; and he then sent three men 
with long beards to lie hid by the side of -the 
‘vessel, saying to them, ““When we cry out Yu- 
hwang, you must answer.” ‘Ihe army followed 
in the night, and thrice cried out Yu-hwang, 
when the men responded one after another. 
The men of Ts‘oo came at the cries, and killed 
them; but their army fell into confusion, and 
the men of Woo gave them a great defeat, 
eae the Yu-hwang, and carried it back with 
them.” 

The men with long beards were intended to 
appear as if they belonged to the army of ‘T's‘oo, 
few of the people of Woo having the distinction 
of such anappendage. ‘This circumstance help- 
ed to throw the army of ‘Fs‘oo into confusion. 
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Lughteenth year. 
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third month, Seu, earl of Ts‘aou, died. 


no 


In summer, in the fifth month, on Jin-woo, the calamity 


of fire occurred in [the capitals of] Sung, Wei, Ch‘in, 


and Ch‘ing. 


3 In the sixth month, a body of men from Choo entered 


Yu. 


4 In autumn, there was the burial of duke P‘ing of Ts‘aou. 
5 In winter, Heu removed [its capital] to Pih-yu. 


The Chuen gives here a short narrative about 
affairs in Chow:—‘This spring, in the king’s 
2d month, on Yih-maou, Maou Tih of Chow 
killed Kwo, earl of Maou, and took his place. 
Chang Hwing said, “Maou Tih is sure to be- 
come a fugitive. It was on this day that [the 


wickedness of ] Keun-woo (The pa of the Héa 
dyn.) reached its height,—in consequence of his 
extravagance. And [now, on this day} Maou 
Tih has consummated his extravagance in the 
king’s capital. What are we to wait for but his 
becoming « fugitive]}.” ’} 
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Par. 1 Tso repeats this par. with the change 
of ‘duke P-ing’ tor the earl’s name. 

Par. 1. We have here the fulfilment of the 
vaticinations in connection with the comet of 
the preceding winter. The Chuen says :—‘In 
summer, in the 5th month, the Ho star made 
its first appearance at dusk. On  Ping-tsze 
there was wind, and Tsze Shin said, “This is 
called a north-east wind; it is a prelude of fire. 
In 7 days, we may presume, the fire will break- 
out.” On Mow-yin the wind was great; on Jin- 
woo it was vehement; and the capitals of Sung, 
Wei, Chin, and Ch‘ing all caught fire. Tsze 
Shin went up on the top of the magazine of 
Ta-t‘ing to look in the direction of them, 
and said, “In a few days, messengers from 
Sung, Wei, Ch‘in and Ch‘ing will be here with 
announcenients of fire ” 

‘P‘e Tsaou said, “If you do not do as I said 
(See at the end of the narrative on par. 5 of last 
year), Ch‘ing will suffer from fire again.” The 
people [also] begged that his advice should be 
taken, but T'sze-ch‘an still refused. Tsze-t‘ae- 
shuh said, “The use of precious articles is to 
preserve the people. If there be [another] fire, 
our city will be nearly destroyed. If they can 
gave it from that destruction, why should you 
grudge them?” Tsze-ch‘an replied, ‘‘ The way of 
Heaven is distant, while the way of man is near. 
We cannot reach to the former; what means have 
ve of knowing it? How should Tsaou know 
the way of Heaven? Heis a great talker, and 
we need not wonder if his words sometimes 
come true.” Accordingly he would not agree 
to the proposal, and there was no repetition of 
the fire. 


‘Before the calamity occurred in Ch‘ing, Le 
Seih said to Tsze-ch‘an, “There are great por- 
tents of sumething to occur. The people will 
be alarmed and excited; the city will be nearly 
ruined; I myself will die, and not survive till its 
occurrence. Would it be proper to remove the 
city to another site?” “It might be so,” was 
the reply, ‘but I am not sufficient to determine 
on such a removal.” When the fire occurred, 
Le Seih was dead; but_as he was not yet buried, 
Tsze-ch‘an made 30 men remove his coffin. 
When the fire broke out, Tsze-ch‘an dismissed 
a Kung-tsze and Kung-sun of Tsin, [who had 
just arrived]. at the east gate. He made the 
niinister of Crime send recent visitors out of the 
city, and prohibit older visitors from leaving 
their houses. He made Tsze-k‘wan and ‘T'sze- 
shang go round and inspect all the places of 
sacrifice, and go on to the grand temple. He 
made Kung-sun Tang remove the great tortvise- 
shell; the priests and historiographers remove 
the Spirit-tablets to the stone niches in the Chow 
temple, and announce [the calamity] to the 
former rulers; and the officers in charge of the 
treasuries and magazines to look well after their 
departments. Shang Ch‘ing-kung kept the keep- 
ers of the palace on guard, sent out all the old 
inmates of the harem, and put them in a place 
which the fire could not reach. The ministers 
of War and Crime took post in order along the 
course of the fire, and went where it was burn- 
ing. The people at the foot of the wall were 
sent up upon it in companies of five. 

‘Next day, orders were given to the magis- 
trates in the country to take good care of the 
people under them. The people of the suburbs 


assisted the priests and historiographers in | 











clearing the ground on the north of the city. 
Deprecatory sacrifices against fire were offered 
to Heuen-ming (The Spirit of water) and Hwuy- 
luh (The Spirit of fire); and prayers were offered 
on the walls all round about. A writing was 
made of the houses that had been burned ; their 
taxes were remitted ; and materials were suppli- 
ed to the owners. For three days there was a 
ata weeping, and markets were not opened. 

essengers were sent to announce [the calamity ] 
to the [other States]. 

‘Sung and Wei [also] adopted similar meas- 
ures, But Ch‘in took no measures against the 
fire, nor did Heu send any message of condo- 
lence. From this a superior man might know 
that Ch'in and Heu would be the first of the 
States to perish.’ 

Par. 3. Yu was a small State whose principal 
city was 15 /e north from the pres. dep. city 
of E-chow, Sung restored Yu in the next year, 
but before long we shall find that it was absorb- 
ed by Loo. 

The Chuen says:—‘In the 6th month, the 
people of Yu were engaged upon the public 
lands, when a body of men from Choo surprised 
the city. One of the people was about to shut 
the gate, but a Shoo-ite, Yang Lo, cut off his 
head , on which the attackers entered it, made 
all in it prisoners, and carried them off to Choo. 
The viscount of Yu (We must suppose he had 
been with the people in the fields) said, “I have 
nowhere to go to;” and he followed his family to 
Choo. Duke Chwang of Choo returned to him 
his wife, but kept his daughter.’ 


Par. 4. ‘The Chuen says:—‘ In autumn, when 
there was the burial of duke P‘ing of Ts‘aou, 
our officer who had gone to attend it had an 
interview with Loo, earl of Yuen, and in con- 
versation with him found that he did not like 
learning. On his return he told this to Min 
Tsze-ma, who said, ** There will [soon] be dis- 
order in Chow. There must be many there 
who talk in that way, before such an idea 
reaches the great men. The great men are 
troubled at errors [of some who have learned], 
and become deluded [on the subject], till they 
say, “Learning. may be done without. The 
want of learning does no harm.” But it is an 
accidental circumstance when the want of learn- 
ing does no harm. From such a condition in- 
feriors will be usurping, and superiors will be 
set aside ;—is it possible that disorder should not 
ensue? Learning is like cultivation; if people 
do not learn, there will be decadence and decay. 
We may judge that the family of Yuen will 
come to ruin.” ’ 


[We have here a sequel to the narrative un- 
der par. 2:—‘Tsze-ch‘an of Ching, in conse- 
quence of the fire, celebrated a great sacrifice at 
the altar of the land, and ordered exorcisms and 
deprecatory sacrifices throughout the State, in 
order to remove entirely the plague of the fire; 
—all which wasin accordance with. propriety. 
He then inspected the weapons, and was going to 
hold a review, For this it was necessary to 
clear the way. The teinple of Tsze-t‘ae-shuh 
was on the south of the road, and his dwelling- 
house on the north of it, so that the space be- 
tween was small. [Orders were given to clear 
them away,] but three days after the time [it 
was not done, and Tesze-t‘ae-shuh] made the 
workmen stand with their implements on the 
south of the road and the north of the temple, 
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saying to them, “When Tsze-ch‘an passes by 
you, and orders you to clear away quickly, then 
fall to pulling down right before you.” [Soon 
after], ‘I'sze-ch‘an passed by, as he was going to 
court, and was angry [at the dilatoriness], so 
the clearers began pulling down on the south. 
However, when he came to the cross way, he 
made his attendants stop them, saying, “ Pull 
down on the north.” When the fire occurred, 
Tsze-ch‘an gave out weapons, and sent men on 
the parapets. Tsze-t‘ae-shuh said to him, “Is 
not Tsin likely to call us to account for this?” 
“*T have heard,” was the reply, “that, when a 
siall State forgets to keep guard, it is in a 
perilous position; how much more must it be so 
onan occasion of calamity! Itis being prepared 
which keeps a State from being made little of.” 
By and by, the officer of Tsin, on the borders, 
came to complain to Ch‘ing, saying, “ When 
Cling suffered such a calamity, the ruler of 
Tsin and the great officers did not dare to 
dwell at ease. They consulted the tortoise- 
shell and the recds, and ran to sacrifice to the 
hills and streams, grudging neither victims nor 
gems, The calamity of Ch‘ing was a grief to 
our ruler. And now, your minister, with looks 
of determination, is giving out weapons and 
sending men up on the parapets. On whom is 
he going to lay the blame? Weare afraid. and 
Aare not but lay our thoughts before you.” Tsze- 
ch‘an replied, “ According to what you say, the 
calamity of our State was a grief to your ruler. 
There were defects about our government, and 
Ileaven sent down the calamity. Weare further 
afraid, lest some evil, slanderous people should 
take the opportunity to form a plot and excite the 
covetousness of people against us, which would 
be still more disadvantageous to our State, and 
increase the grief of your ruler. If we are 
fortunate enough to escape ruin, we shall be 
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able to explain [our conduct]. If we are not so 
fortunate, however much your ruler may be 
grieved for our fate, explanation will be too 
late. Ch‘ing has other neighbours on its borders 
Its hope is in Tsin, and to it is its recourse. We 
serve Tsin;—how should we dare to admit a 
spirit of disaffection to it?’”’] 

Par. 5. Pih-yu was acity of Ts‘oo, called 
also Seih (Ay), by which name it is mentioned 
in the Chuen on V. xxv. 5. It was in the pres. 
Tang Chow ( ye ), dep. Nan-yang, Ho-nan. 
In the time of duke Yin, the capital of Heu was 
Heu-ch‘ang (See on I. xi. 3). In the 15th year of 
duke Ch‘ing, it was removed to Sheh (BE. See 
VII. xv. 1). In ix. 2, a further removal to E is 
recorded. In the 13th year, king Ling of Ts‘oo 
appears to have removed it further within Ts‘0o; 
but his successor, king P‘ing, removed Heu back 
to Sheh; from which the change in the text was 
made. 

The Chuen says:—‘ The king’s son Shing of 
Ts‘oo, director of the Left, said to the viscount, 
“ Heu’s natural position to Ch‘ing is that of an 
enemy ; and through its situation in the territory 
of Ts‘oo, it observes no ceremony to Ch‘ing. Tsin 
and Ch‘ing are now on good terms. If Ch‘ing 
attack Heu and is assisted by Tsin, Ts‘oo will 
lose the territory ;—why not remove Heu? Heu 
cannot at present be entirely devoted to Ts‘oo. 
Ch‘ing has now good government, so that Heu 
says, “It is my old State;” and Ch‘ing says [of 
Heu], “It is the State which I captured.” Sheh 
in the State of Ts‘oo is like a screen outside the 
barrier wall. The country is not to be thought 
little of; the State [of Ch‘ing] is not to be 
slighted; Heu is not to be captured; enmity is 
not to be excited:—your lordship should con- 
sider the case.” In winter the viscount of Ts‘va 
employed this Shing to remove Heu to Seih, ze., 
to Pih-yu.’ 


Nineteenth year. 
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In the [duke’s] nineteenth year, 
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In summer, in the fifth month, on Mow-shin, She, heir-son 


of Heu, murdered his ruler Mae. 


s\) 


Keu. 


On Ke-maou, there was an earthquake. 
4 In autumn, Kaou Fah of Ts‘e led a force and invaded 


5 In winter there was the burial of duke Taou of Heu. 


(The Chuen introduces here two short narra- 
ives relative to Ts‘vo. ; 
Pe i This spring, Ch‘th, director of Works in 
Ts‘oo, removed Yin to Hea-yin; and Tsze-héa, 
the chief minister, walled Kéah. Ch‘aou-tsze 
said, “Ts‘oo cannot occupy itself about the 
States [now]; it can barely maintain itself, and 
try to preserve the succession of its rulers, one 
after another.” ’ 
2d. ‘(One time], when the viscount of Ts‘oo 
had gone [on a mission] to Ts‘ae, the daughter 
of the border warden of Yun-yang had sought his 
company, and the issue was [recognized as] the 
eldest son Kéen. When he succeeded to the State, 
he appointed Woo Ch‘ay tutor to Kéen, and Fei 
Woo-keih assistant-tutor. Woo-keih was no 
favonrite with his charge; and wishing to 
discredit him with the king, he suggested that 
ft was time Kéen should be married. The king 
{accordingly ] engaged for Kéen a daughter of 
Ts‘in, and Woo-keih took part in meeting her, 
and advised the king to take her for himself. In 
the 1st month, she, the lady Ying, [who became] 
wife of the ruler of ‘I's‘oo, arrived from Ts‘in.’} 
Par. 1. See on the 3d par. of last year. The 
Chuen here says:—‘ The wife of [the viscount 
of ] Yu was a daughter of Héang Seuh of Sung, 
and therefore Héang Ning [now] begged that 
an expedition might be undertaken [against 
Choo]. In the 2d month, the duke of Sung 
invaded that State, and laid siege to Ch‘ung, 
which he took in the third month. Choo then 
returned all the captives whom -it had taken 
froin Yu. Odlicers of Choo, E, and Seu, had a 
meeting with the duke of Sung 3 and on Yih-hae 
they made a covenant together in Ch‘ung. 


Par. 2. The Chuen says:—‘ In summer, duke 


n Mow-shin, he drank some medicine from His 
eldest son Che, and died. The son then fled to 
Tsin. On the words of the text,— murdered 
his ruler,’ the superior man will say, “Ifa man 
use all his mind and strength in serving his 
ruler, he may let his physic alone.” Kuh-léang 
gives rather a different account of this matter:— 
‘Che did not commit the murder, but it is here 
said that he did so,—in reproof of Che. Che said, 
‘‘T have been a party with the murderer.” He 
therefore would not take his father’s place, but 
resigned the State to his younger brother, wept 
and refused proper nourishment, so that he died 
within a year. Therefore the superior man here 
reproves him, as he reproved himself” Kung- 
yang, also, without going into particulars, says 
that Che was not the murderer. The critics 
conclude from Kuh-léang’s account that Che’s 
crime was that he had not tasted, as he ought 
to have done, the medicine supplied to his father 
before he gave it to him, whereas ‘I'so would 
seem to say that he had himself ignorantly pre- 
pared the medicine, a wrong one, which led to 
his father’s death. Whatever the real facts 
were, it is difficult to reconcile the bare, hard 
statement of the text with our ideas of histori- 
cal justice. 
Par. 8. Ht #,—sce VI. ix. 11. Of the 


hquakes mentioned in the Ch‘un Ts‘éw 
tea ented in the time of duke Ch‘aou; this 
.one, and one in his 23d year. 

[The Chuen appends a narrative here about 
affairs in Ts‘oo:—‘ The viscount of Ts‘oo pre- 
pared a naval expedition to invade Puh. Fei 
Woo-keih said to him, “ Tsin’s leading position 
is owing to its being near to the great States, 


Taau of Heu had fever; and in the 5th month, | while ‘I's‘oo, through its reniute and obscure 
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position, is unable to contend with it. If you 
wall Shing-foo on a great scale, and place your 
eldest son there, to communicate with’ the 
northern regions, while your majesty keeps 
together those of the south, you will get posses- 
sion of all under heaven.” The king was 
pleased, and took his advice. In consequence 
of this, Kéen, the king’s eldest son, dwelt in 
Shing-foo. [About the same time], the chief 
minister Tsze-héa went on a complimentary 
mission to Ts‘in, to make acknowledgments for 
[the king’s] wife.]’ 

Par.4. The Chuen says :——‘When Kaou Fah 
invaded Keu, the viscount of that State fled to 
Ke-chang, and Fah sent Sun-shoo to attack it. 
At‘an carlier period, the viscount of Keu had 
put to death the husband of a woman of Keu, 
who thenceforth lived as a widow; and in her 
old age she had taken up her residence in Ke- 
chang, where she span a rope with which she 
measured [the height of the wall] and then 
kept concealed; but when the troops [of Ts‘e] 
came, she threw it over the wall, {hanging down] 
outside. Some one showed it to ‘I'sze-chen (Sun- 
shoo), who made his soldiers climb up by means 
of it. When 60 of them had got up, the rope 
broke; but the troops then beat their drums and 
shouted, the men on the wall shouting also, so 
that duke Kung of Keu became frightened, 
opened the west gate, and left the place. In 
the 7th month, on Ping-tsze, the arniy of Ts‘e 
entered Ke.’ 

Par. 5. Many of the critics think that this entry 
of the burial of duke Taou of Heuis a condonation 
by the sage of his son’s share in his death. 
Confucius is thus made to charge the son first 
with the murder of his father, of which he was 
not guilty, and then in this indirect way to with- 
draw the charge! 

[We have here four narratives appended in 
the Chuen:— 

Ist, of affairs in Ch‘ing. ‘This year, Sze 
Yen (Tsze-yéw ; F- We of Ch‘ing died. He 
had married the daughter of one of the great 
officers of 'Tsin, by whom he had Sze, who was 


still young [when his father died]. ‘The elder 
members of his family, however, raised I'sze -héa, 


(an uncle of Yen, called Sze K‘eih; EN e) in 


his room. Tsze-ch‘an, who disliked his character, 
and because the proceeding, moreover, was not 
according to the natural order, did not approve of 
the appuintment, neither did he stop it; thereby 
alarming the Sze family. In the meantime, Sze 
sent word to his mother’s brother of it; and in 
the winter the people of Tsin sent a messenger 
with some offerings of silk to Ch‘ing, and to 
ask about the canse of the appointment of Sze 
K‘eih. The Sze family were frightened in conse- 
quence, and K-eih wished torun away. ‘T’sze-ch‘an 
would not allow him to go; and when he begged 
leave to consult the tortoise-shell, neither would 
tlie minister agree to that. The great officers 
Were consulting what reply should be given [to 
the envoy of Tsin], but without waiting [for the 
result of their deliberations], Tsze-ch‘an replied 
to him, “Through want of the blessing of Heaven 
on Ch‘ing, several of our ruler’s officers have died 
in pestilences, great and small, or by too early 
deaths, or even before they had got any name; 
and now we have lost our late great officer Yen. 
Ilis son being young and feeble, the elders of 
the family, fearing lest their ancestral temple 








should be without a [proper] master, consulted 
privately among themselves, and appointed the 
oldest of his near relatives. Our ruler and the 
elders [of his council] said [to themselves], 
‘Heaven, perhaps, is causing [the family] to 
fall into disorder;—why should we take know- 
ledge of it?? There is the common saying 
about not passing by the gate of a family in 
disorder. If in [any family of] the people 
there be the confusion of strife, and we are still 
afraid to pass by it, how much more should we be 
afraid in a case where the disorder is caused by 
Heaven! Your Excellency now asks the cause 
fof this appointment]; but since our ruler docs 
not presume to take knowledge of it, who is 
there that really knows it? At the meeting of 
P-ing-k‘éw, in renewing the old covenants, your 
ruler said, ‘Let no State fail in the discharge of 
its duties;’ but if, when any of the ministers of 
ourruler leaves the world, the great officers of I'sin 
must determine who shall be his successor, this 
is to make Ch‘ing a district or border of Tsin _— 
it ceases to be a State.” He thew declined the 
offerings, and replied to the mission by one to 
Tsin, the people of which let the matter drop.’ 
2d, relating to affairs in Ts‘oo. “The people 
of Ts‘oo walled Chow-lac (See XHI. 12. Ts‘vo 
must have retaken the place.), on which Souh, 
director of Shin, said, “The men of ‘T's‘oo are 
sure to be defeated there. Formerly, when Woo 
extinguished Chow-lae, 'T'sze-k‘e asked leave to 
attack it, but the king said, ‘I have not yet 
comforted the minds of the people.’ The state 
of things is still the same; and we are walling 
Chow-lae to provoke Woo:—is it possible we 
should not be defeated?” An attendant who 
was by him said, “ ‘The king has been unwearicd 
in his beneficence, and has allowed five years’ 
rest to the people;—he may be said to have 
comforted their minds.” Seuh replied, “I have 
heard that he who comforts the minds of the 
people is moderate in all his internal expenditure, 
and establishes the proofs of his virtue abroad, 
so that the people rejoice in their life, and there 
are no niarauders nor enemies. Now [the king’s] 
palaces are [built and beautified] without mea- 
sure; the people are kept in daily terror, so that 
they are dying or removing, wearied with their 
toils, and forgetful both of their sleep and food. 
There is no comforting of them.”? 
3rd, relating to affairs in Chiing. ‘There 
were great floods in Ching; and [some] dragons 
fought in the pool of Wei, outside the She 
gate. The people asked leave to sacrifice to 
them; but Tsze-ch‘an refused it, saying, “If 
we are fighting, the dragons do not look at us; 
when dragons are fighting, why should we look 
at them? We may offer a deprecatory sacrifice, 
but that is their abode. If we do not seek any- 
thing of the dragone, they will not seek anything 
from us.” On this [the people] desisted [from 
their request. 
4th, relating to Ts‘oo and Woo. ‘Tsze-héa, 
the chief minister, spoke to the viscount of 
Ts‘oo about Kwei-yéw (See the Chuen on V. 8) 
saying, “ What offence is he chargeable with?’ 
The words of the common saying might be 
applied to Ts‘oo,—‘ He is angry with the mem- 
bers of his family, and he shows his anger in 
the market-place.” It would be well to pit 
away the former resentment against him.” [The 
viscount] accordingly sent Kwei-yéw back to 
Woo]. 
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In the [duke’s]. twentieth year, it was spring, the king’s 
first month. 

In summer, the Kung-sun Hwuy of Ts‘aou fled from Mung 
to Sung. 

In autumn, some ruffians killed Chih, the elder brother 
of the marquis of Wei. 

In winter, in the tenth month, Hwa Hae, Héang Ning, and 
Hwa Ting of Sung fled from that State to Ch‘ing. 

In the eleventh month, on Sin-maou, Leu, marquis of Ts‘ae, 


died. 


[The Chuen introduces under this spring two 
narratives. ‘The ist is astrological; and Tso-she, 
in introducing it, seems to change the ‘king’s 
first month’ of the text into the king’s 2d month, 
the Ist day of which was the day of the winter 
solstice. The officers of the calendar had 
omitted to make an interealary month after the 
12th month of last year, which they ought to 
have done, making this year commence on the 


day of the solstice. The 5th year of duke He 


commenced on that day; seven periods of 19 
years (== 183 years) had intervened. ‘Tliis 20th 
year of Ch‘aou, therefore, was the Ist of another 
period, and should, had the intercalation been 
altvays correctly made, have fallen on the solstice. 
There is here the indication of another error in 
the calendar, for in this year, which was Ke- 


maou (iC Hp, the solstice fell on Sin-maou, 
ers HI), two days later than Tso-she’s Ke- 


ch‘ow. 
‘This year, in spring, in the king’s second 
menth, on Ke-ch‘ow, the sun reached the limit 


of his southern path (J. ¢., it. was the winter: 


solstice). Tsze Shin, having looked at all the 
indicatione of the sky, said, “This year there 
will be confusion in Sung. That State will be 
pearly brought to ruin, and it will be 3 years 
before the evil is arrested. There will [also] 
be-a great death in Ts‘aou.” Shuh-sun Ch‘aou- 
tsze said, “Well then, [the evil in. Sung] will 


arise from [the descendants of dukes] Tae and 
Hwan; their ambitious extravagance and want 
of propriety are excessive; it is there that the 
disorder will be found.” ’ 

2d, relating to affairs in Ts‘oo. ‘Fei Woo- 
keih said to the viscount of Ts‘oo, “ Kéen, with 
Woo Ch‘ay, is intending to revolt with the ter- 
ritory beyond the barrier wall, considering 
himself there equal to Sung or Ching. Ts‘e 


_and Tsin also will both assist him, with the 


intention of injuring Ts‘oo. The thing will be 
successful.” ‘The king believed him, and asked 
Woo Ch‘ay, who replied: “The one fault which 
you committed (Appropriating to himself his 
son’s bride) was more than enough; why do you 
believe slanderers?” The king then made him be 
seized, and sent Fun Yang, the marshal of Shing- 
foo, to kill his own eldest son, but that-officer 
warned Kéen to go away before his arrival; and 
in the 38d month that prince fled to Sung. The 
king then called Fun Yang [back to the capital], 
who made the people of Shing-foo seize him, and 
carry him thither. “The words,” said the king, 
“went forth from my mouth, and entered into 
your ears ;—who told Kéen of them?” “I did,” 
was the reply. “O ruler and king, you had 
[formerly] commanded me to serve Kéen as I 
would serve yourself. In my want of ability I 
could not allow myself in any way to deviate 
from this, but regulated my conduct by that 
first command. The second I could not bear to 
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execute, and therefore sent the prince away. 
When the thing was done, I repented of it; but 
that was then of no avail.” The king asked, 
« How [in these circumstances] did you dare to 
come here?” Yang said, “I had been sent on a 
commission which I had failed to execute; if I 
had refused to come when called here, I should 
have been twice a traitor; and though I might 
have made my escape, no place would have 
received ne.” The king said, “Return, and 
discharge the duties of your office as before.” 


‘Woo-keih said [to the king], “The sons of 
Ch‘ay are men of ability. If they should be in 
Woo, it would be to the grief of Ts‘0o. Why 
not call them, making their cuming a condition 
of their father’s pardon? They are virtuous 
and loving, and are sure to come. If you do 
not do so, there will be trouble hereafter.” On 
this the king sent to call them, saying, ‘“ Come, 
and I will liberate your father.” Shang, the 
commandant of Tang, said to his younger bro- 
ther Yun, “Do you go to Woo, and I will 
return (to the capital], and die. My wisdom is 
not equal to yours. I can die, and you can 
repay. Having received this summons, based 
on the promise to liberate our father, it would 
not do not to go. When one’s nearest relatives 
are slaughtered, it would not do not to repay 
the injury. To hurry to death for the liberation 
of our father is filial duty ; to act on a calculation 
of what can be accomplished is virtue; to select 
one’s duty to be-performed and go to it is wisdom; 
to know death is before him and not try to avoid 
it is valour. Our father must not be abandoned ; 
our name must not be allowed to perish. Do 
you exert yourself to the utmost. Our best 
plan is for each to allow the other to take his 
way.” 

* Woo Shang then returned {to Ying]; and when 
Ch‘ay heard that Yun had not come, he said, 
“The ruler of ‘I's‘oo and his great officers will 
(now] take their meals late,” Both father and 
6on were put to death in Ts‘oo. Yun went to 
Woo, and spoke to Chow-yu of the advantages 
of attacking Ts‘oo. The Kung-tsze Kwang, 
however, said, ‘He wishes to revenge the 
murder of the members of his family, and 
should not be listened to.” [On this] Yun said, 
“That Kwang has another object in his mind. 
I will in the meantime seek for braves to take 
service with him, and will wait in the borders of 
the State [for the development of his ambition].” 
Accordingly, he introduced Chuen Sheh-choo 
{to Kwang], and commenced farming himself 
on the borders’] 


Par. 2, For ae Kuh-léang has ee Mung 


was a city of T's‘aou, in the north of the pres. 
dept. of Ts‘aou-chow. The specification of 
Hwuy’s flight as not taking place from T’s‘aou 
simply, but from Mung in Ts‘aou, has led to 
much speculation among the critics. We must 
suppose that Mung was the city belonging to 
Hwuy’s family ; but whether he had been holding 
it in revolt against the earl of Ts‘aou, or what 
other unsatisfactory relations there had been 
between them, can only be matter of conjecture. 
Comp. XXII. 2. 

[The Chuen turns here to the affairs of 
Sung:—‘ Duke Yuen of Sung was without good 
faith, and had many private favourites, while 


Ning, saying, “It is better to be driven into 
exile than to die. Let us anticipate [the 
duke].” [Accordingly], Hwa Hae pretended 
to be ill, to inveigle [into his power] the scions of 
the ducal House; and when they came to inquire 
for him, he made them be seized. In the 6th 
month, on Ping-shin, he put to death the Kung- 
tszes.Yin, Yu-jung, Choo, and Koo, and the Kung- 
suns Yuen and Ting, and confined Héang Shing 
and Héang Hang in his granary. The duke 
went to the house of the Hwa to beg [the 
liberation of those two], but Hae refused it, and 
made the duke himself a prisoner. On Kwei- 
maou he received the duke’s eldest son Lwan, 
and his full brother -Shin, with the Kung-tsze 
Te, as hostages. The duke on his part took 
Woo-ts‘eih the son of Hwa Hae, Lo the son of 
Héang Ning, and K‘e the son of Hwa Ting, as 
hostages; and made a covenant with the Hwa.’] 

Par. 3, For Kung and Kuh have ‘ 
This Chih was the rightful heir of the State of 
Wei. For the reason why he was passed over, 
and the succession given to his younger brother, 
see on VIE. 8. The Chuen says :—* Kung-miang 
Chih of Wei treated T's‘e P‘aou with contempt, 
and deprived him of his office of minister of 
Crime, and of [his city] Keuen, which he would 
restore to him when he was engaged on service, 
and take from him [again] when he was not so 
engaged. He [also] hated Pih-kung He and 
Poo superintendent of markets, and wished to 
put them out of the way. [At the same time] 
the Kung-tsze Chaou had an intrigue with 
Seuen Kéang, the widow of duke Séang; and, 
being afraid, he wished to take advantage of 
circumstances to raise an insurrection. In this 
way, Ts‘e P-aou, Pih-kung He, Poo the superin- 
tendent of markets, and the Kung-tsze Chaou 
united in an insurrection. 

‘Before this, Ta‘e P‘aou had introduced Tsung 
Loo to Kung-ming, who appointed hin to the 
8d place in his chariot. Contemplating the 
insurrection, [P‘aou now] said [to Loo], “ You 
are acquainted with the badness of Kung-mang, 
Do not ride in his chariot with him, for I am 
going to kill him.” Loo replied, “It is through 
you that I am in the service of Kung-miang. 
You recommended me on the ground of my 
character, and therefore he has not been distant 
tome. Although he is bad, and I was aware 
of it, yet for the gain of it I have served him, 


_and would not leave him ;—that was my. fault. 


If now I should slink away on hearing of the 
[impending] calamity, I should falsify your 
{words about me]. Do what you have in hand. 
I will die in it, and thereby complete my service 
of you. I will return and die with Kung- 
ming.” 

‘On Ping-shin, the marquis of Wei was at 
P‘ing-show, and Kung-mang had a sacrifice 
outside'the Kae-hwoh gate. Ts‘e-tsze’s family 
pitched a tent outside the gate, and concealed 
men-at-arms in it. He made the priest Wa place 
a spear amid the faggots in a waggon which was 
set to stop up the gate, and at the same time 
he sent a carriage to follow Kung-mang, if he 
should get out. Hwa Ts‘e was acting as chariot- 
eer to Kung-mang, Tsung Loo being the 4th 
person in the chariot; and when they came to 
the turu in the gate, one of the Ts‘es took the 


he hated the clans of Hwa and Héang. Hwa | spear to strike Kung-maing, whom Tsung Loo 
Ting and Hwa Hae consulted with Héang | tried to cover with his back. The blow cut off 
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his arm, and then fell on the shoulder of Kung- | he attacked the Ts‘e family, and extinguished it. 


ming, both of whom were slain. 

‘When the duke heard of the insurrection, he 
hurried rapidly to the capital, which he entered 
by the Yueh gate. K‘ing Pe drove his chariot, 
in which was also Kung-nan Ts‘oo0, while Hwa 
Yin occupied the supporting chariot. When 
they arrived at the palace, Hung Léw-t‘uy got 
as a 4th man into the chariot of the duke, who 
then took into it his most valuable articles and 
left. Tsze-shin, a superintendent of the markets, 
met him in the Ma-loo street, and followed him. 
When he passed the house of the T's‘e, he made 
Hwa Yin, with the upper part of his body 
bared, hold an umbrella to cover where he was 
exposed. One of the Ts‘es let fly an arrow at 
the duke, which hit Nan Ts‘vo in the back. In 
this way the duke got out of the city,-and Yin 
shut the gate of the suburbs behind them, get- 
ting over the wall himself afterwards and 
following. The duke went to Sze-néaou. Seih 
Choo-ts‘oo in the night got out at a hole, and 
followed him on foot. 


‘The marquis of Ts‘e had sent Kung-sun 
Ts‘ing on a complimentary mission to Wei. 
When he had left [the capital of Ts‘c], he heard 
of the confusion in Wei, and sent to ask where 
he should go to accomplish his mission. The 
marquis said, * He is still within the boundaries 
of the State, and is the ruler of Wei; do you 
discharge your mission to him.” ‘Ts‘ing then 
went to Sze-néaou, and begged there to deliver 
his message. [The marquis of Wei], however, 
declined to receive it, saying, ‘A fugitive, with- 
out ability, 1 have failed in guarding my altars, 
and am here in the jungle, There is no place 
in which you can condescend to deliver your 
ruler’s message.” The guest replied, ‘ My ruler 
charged me in his court that I should deport my- 
self humbly as one of your officers. I dare not 
think of anything else.” The host rejoined, 
* If your ruler, kindly regarding the friendship 
between his predecessors and mine, [has sent 
you] on a bright visit to my poor State, to sup- 
port and comfort its altars, there is my ancestral 
temple, [where I should receive you].” On this 
[the envoy] desisted from his purpose. The 
marquis begged earnestly to see him, but could 
not obtain a favourable reply. Ts‘ing, however, 
sent him [some good] horses in place of seeing 
him, [that being impossible] while he had not 
yet discharged his commission; and the mar- 
quis employed them for his chariot. 


‘The guest proposed keeping watch at night; 
but the host declined [the service], saying, 
“The sad. circumstances of my condition as a 
fugitive.must not be allowed to affect you, Sir. 
Your followers must not be subjected to the duties 
arising from my position here in the jungle. I 
¥venture to decline your proposal.” The guest 
replied, “I am an inferior officer of my ruler, as 
a herdsman or a grooin of your Lordship. If I 
am not allowed to share in guarding you when 
you are thus abroad, I shall be forgetting my 
duty tomyruler. Iam afraid I shall not escape 
the charge of being an offender, and beg you to 
deliver me from the risk of death.” He then 
himself took bell in hand, and joined all night 
long the torch-bearers. 

-‘ K-eu-tsze, the steward of the Ts‘e family, had 
called Vih-kung-tsze [to an interview with him]. 
The steward of Pih-kung was not privy to the mat- 
‘ter, and laid a plot to kill K‘eu-tsze, after which 





On Ting-sze, the last day of the moon, the mar- 
quis [again], entered [his capital], and made 
a covenant with Pih-kung He near the river 
Pang. In autumn, in the 7th month, on Mow- 
woo, he imposed a covenant on the people. In 
the 8th month, on Sin-hae, the Kung-tsze Chaou, 
Poo the superintendent of markets, Tsze-yuh 
Séaou, and Tsze-kaou Fang, fled to Tsin. In the 
intercalary month, on Mow-shin, Seuen Kéang 
was put todeath. The marquis conferred on Pih- 
kung He the honorary epithet of Ching-tsze, and 
on Seih Choo-ts‘oo that of Ch‘ing-tsze, and be- 
stowed on them the burial place of the Ts‘e family. 
He announced the [restoration of ] tranquillity to 
Ts‘e, making mention of the [admirable] be- 
haviour of Tsze-shih (The Kung-sun Ts‘ing). 
The marquis of Ts‘e was about to drink, [when 
the message arrived], and he gave’ [a cup] to 
the great officers all round, saying, “ ‘There is a 
lesson for you, gentlemen.” Yuen Ho-ke declin- 
ed the cup, saying, “If we share in. Ts‘ing’s 
reward, we must also share in any punishment 
{he may incur]. In the Announcement to the 
prince of K‘ang (Shoo, V. ix. 6; but the words 
quoted are not in the text, and they are a very 
roundabout deduction froni what it says), it is 
said, ‘The crimes of father or son, younger 
or elder brother, do not reach beyond the in- 
dividual’s self;’ how much more is this rule 
applicable to officers! I do not presume to 
desire your gift in violation of [that rule of] 
the former kings.” 

‘When Ktin Chang (A disciple of Confucius ; 
see Ana. IX. vi. 4) heard of the death of Tsung 
Loo, he wished to pay a visit of condolence to 
his family. Chung-ne, however, said to him, 
“Why should you pay such a visit for him, 
through whom T’s‘e P‘aou proved a ruffian and 
Mang Chih was murdered? A superior man does 
not eat [the bread of }| the wicked, nor receive 
[the advances of] rebels; he does not for the 
sake of gain endanger himself by corruption, 
nor treat others evilly, nor conceal unrighteous- 
ness, nor violate the rules of propriety.” ” 


On the ves in the text compare on IX, x. 8, 


The individual intended by the term here is 
Ts‘e P‘aou. 


Par, 4. Kung-yang has a for ig. The 
Chuen says:—‘ On the insurrection of the Hwa 


‘and the Héang in Sung, the Kung-tsze Shing 


(A son of duke Ping, XI. 1), the Kung-sun Ke, 
Yoh Shay, the marshal K‘éang, Héang E, Héang 
Ch‘ing, Kéen of Ts‘oo (See the 2d narrative at 
the beginning of the year) and Kéah (‘The reading 


here is uncertain, whether HA or FA ot E, left 


the State to flee to Ch‘ing. Their followers 
fought with the Hwa clan at Kwei-yen, where 
Tsze-shing was defeated, after which he went to 
Tsin. Hwa Hae and his wife were accustomed 
to wash their hands and then feed the Kung-tszes 
who were hostages with them, taking afterwards 
their own meal. The duke and his wite every 
day would go to their house with food for the 
Kung-tszes, and then return to the palace. 
Hwa Hae was annoyed at this, and wished to 
send the Kung-tszes home. Héang Ning said 
to him, “It was because he has not good faith, 
that you took his son asa hostage. If you send 
them back, we shall die very soon.”. The duke 
begged [the assistance] of Hwa Pe-suy, and 
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proposed to attack the Hwas; but that officer 
replied, “I do not grudge dying [for you], but 
while you wish to get rid of your sorrow, will it 
not be increased and prolonged [by such a step |? 
This is why I am afraid of it; should I [other- 
wise] presume not to obey your command ?” 
The duke said, “ My son will die according as it 
is appointed for him, but I cannot bear the dis- 
grace [of my position ].” 

‘In winter, in the 10th month, the duke put to 
death the hostages left with him by the Hwa 
and Héang, and attacked those clans, when 
their chiefs fled to Ch‘in, and Hwa Tang to 
Woo. Héang Ning had wished to put to death 
the [duke’s] eldest son, but Hwa Hae said, 
“We have opposed our ruler and are going 
forth; if we also kill his son, who will receive 
us? And moreover to send him back will be 
an act of merit.” [Accordingly], he made the 
sub-minister of Crime, Kang, take [the hostages] 
back to the duke, saying to him, “You are 


advanced in years, and cannot take service in any’ 


other [State]. If you take these three Kung- 
tszes back as evidence of your faith, you will be 
pardoned,” As the Kung-tszes entered [the 
palace], Hwa Kang was going away from the 
gate, when the duke suddenly saw him, took him 
by the hand, and said, “I know that you are 
not guilty. Come in, and resume your office.’ 


Par. 5. For js Tso-she has Jz . See the 


record of Leu’s succession to the marquisate of 
Ts‘ae in XIII. 9. 

[ We have here four narratives in the Chuen:— 

Ist, relating to affairs in Ts‘e:—‘ The marquis 
of T's‘e had a scabbiness which issued in inter- 
mittent fever, and for a whole year he did not get 
better, so that there were many visitors from 
the various States [in the capital], who had 
come to inquire for him. Keu of Léang-k‘éw 
and E K‘wan said to him, ‘‘ We have served the 
Spirits more liberally than former rulers did; 
but now your lordship is very ill, tothe grief of 
all the princes ;—it must be the crime of the 
priests and the historiographers. ‘The States, 
not knowing this, will say that it is because we 
have not been reverential [to the Spirits]; why 
should your lordship not put to death the priest 
Koo and the historiographer Yin, and thereupon 
give an answer to your visitors.” The marquis 
was pleased and laid the proposal before Gan-tsze, 
who replied, “Formerly, at the covenant of 
Sung, K‘euh Kéen asked Chaou Woo of what 
kind had been the virtue of Fan Hwuy (See the 
narrative on IX. xxvii. 2, 5), and was answered, 
*‘ The affairs of his family were well regulated ; 
when conversing [with his ruler] about the 
State, he told the whole truth, without any pri- 
vate views of hisown. His priests and historio- 
graphers, at his sacrifices, set forth the truth, 
and said nothing to be ashamed of. The affairs 
of his family afforded no occasion for doubt or 
fear, and his priests and historiographers did 
not pray about them.” Kéen reported this to 
king K‘ang, who said, “ Since neither Spirits nor 
men could resent his conduct, right was it he 
should distinguish and aid five rulers, and make 
them lords of covenants.” ‘The marquis said, 
‘ Keu and K‘wan said that I was able to serve 
the Spirits, and therefore they wished the priest 
and historiographer to be executed; why have 
you repeated these words [in reference to their 
proposal]?” Gan-tsze replied, “ When a virtu- 





ous ruler is negligent of nothing at home or 
abroad, when neither high nor low have any 
cause for dissatisfaction, and none of his move- 
ments are opposed to what circumstances require, 
his priests and historiographers set forth the 
truth, and he has nothine to be ashamed of in 
his mind. ‘Therefore the Spirits accept his of- 
ferings, and the State reccives their blessing, in 
which the priests and historiographers share. 
The plenty and happiness [of the State] and 
the longevity [of the people] are caused by the 
truth of the ruler; the words [of the priests and 
historiographers| to the Spirits are leal and 
faithful accordingly. If they meet with a ruler 
abandoned to excesses, irregular and vicious 
at home and abroad, causing dissatisfaction 
and hatred to high and low, his movements and 
actions deflected froin and opposed to the right, 
following his desires and satisfying his private 
aims, raising lofty towers and digging deep 
ponds, surrounding himself with the music of 
bells and with dancing girls, consuming the 
strength of the people, and violently taking 
from them their accumulations of wealth ;—fif 
they meet with a ruler] who thus carrics out 
his violation of the riglit, not caring for his 
posterity, oppressive and cruel, giving the reins 
to his lusts, wildly procecding without rule or 
measure, without reflection or fear, giving no 
thought to the maledictions of the people, 
having no fear of the Spirits, and however the 
Spirits may be angry and the people may suffer, 
entertaining no thought of repentance :—the 
priests and historiographers, in setting forth the 
truth, must speak of his offences. If they cover 
his errors and speak of exccllences, they are 
bearing false testimony; when they would ad- 
vance or retire, they have nothing which they 
can rightly say, and so they may vainly seek to 
flatter. Therefore the Spirits will not accept the 
offerings, and the State is made to suffer misery, 
in which the priests and historiographers share, 
Short lives, premature deaths, bereavements and 
sicknesses, are caused by the oppression of the 
ruler; the words [of the priests and historiograp- 
hers] are false, and an insult to the Spirits.” 
‘The duke said, ‘“‘ Well then, what is to be 
done?” Gan-tsze replied, “ [What is proposed] 
will be of no avail. The trees of the hills and 
forests are watched over [for your use] by the 
hdéng-luh; the reeds and flays of the marshes by 
the chow-kéaou; the fire-wood of the meres by 
the yu-how; and the salt and cuckles of the sea 
[-shore] by the k‘e-wang. ‘The people of the 
districts and borders are made to enter and 
share in the services of the capital. At the 
barrier-passes near the capital, oppressive duties 
are levied on the private [baggage of travellers]. 
The places of the great officers which should 
come to them by inheritance are forcibly chang- 
ed for bribes. There are no regular rules 
observed in issuing the common measures of 
government. Requisitions and exactions are 
made without measure. Your palaces and 
mansions are daily changed. You do not shun 
licentious pleasures. ‘The favourite concubines 
in your harem send forth and carry things away 
from the markets; your favourite officers abroad 
issue false orders in the borders ;—thus nourish- 
ing the gratification of what they selfishly desire, 
And if people do not satisfy them, they [make 
them criminals} in return. The people are 
pained and distressed; husbands and wives join 
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in cursing [the government]. Blessings are of 
benefit, but curses are injurious. From Léaou- 
sheh on the east, and from Koo-yéw on the west, 
the people are many. Although your prayers 
may be good, how can they prevail against the 
curses of millions? If your lordship wishes to 
execute the priest and the historiographer, cul- 
tivate your virtue, and then you may do it.” 
The marquis was pleased, and made his officers 
institute a generous government, pull down the 
barrier-passes, take away prohibitions, make 
their exactions more light, and forgive debts.’ 

2d, relating to an incident in Ts‘e:—‘In the 
12th month, the marquis of Ts‘e was hunting in 
Pei, and summoned the forester to him with a 
bow. ‘The forester did not come forward, and 
the marquis caused him to be seized, when he 
explained his eonduet, saying, ‘“ At the huntings 
of our former rulers, a flag was used to call a 
great officer, a bow to call an inferior one, and 
a fur cap to call a forester. Not seeing the fur 
cap, I did not dare to come forward.” On this 
he was let go. Chung-ne said, “To keep the 
rule (of answering a ruler’s summons] is not so 
good as to keep [the special rule for] one’s office. 

uperior men will hold this man right.”’ 

3d, still relating to the marquis of Ts‘e and 
Gan-tsze:—‘ When the marquis of Ts‘e returned 
from his hunt, Gan-tsze was with him in the 
tower of Ch‘uen, and Tsze-yu (Keu of Léang-k‘éw 
of the Ist narrative) drove up to it at full speed. 
The marquis said, “It is only Keu who is in 
harmony with me!” Gan-tsze replied, ‘“Keu is 
an assenter merely; how can he be considered 
in harmony with you?” “ Are they different,” 
asked the marquis,—“ harmony and assent?” 
Gan-tsze said, ‘‘They are different. Harmony 
may be illustrated by soup. You have the water 
and fire, vinegar, pickle, salt, and plums, with 
which to cook fish. It is made to boil by the 
firewood, and then the cook mixes the in- 
gredients, harmoniously equalizing the several 
flavours, 80 as to supply whatever is deficient 
and carry off whatever is in excess. Then the 
master eats it, and his mind is made equable. 
So it is in the relations of ruler and minister. 
When there is in what the ruler approves of 
anything that is not proper, the minister calls 
attention to that impropriety, so as to make the 
approval entirely correct. When there is in what 
the ruler disapproves of anything that is proper, 
the minister brings forward that propriety, so 
as to remove occasion for the disapproval. In 
this way the government is made equal, with no 
infringement of what is right, and there is no 
quarrelling with it in the minds of the people. 
Hence it is said in the ode (She IV. iii. ode IL.), 


‘There are also the well-tempered soups, 
Prepared beforehand, the ingredients rightly 
proportioned. 
By these offerings we invite his presence 
without a word; 
Nor is there now any contention in the 
service,’ 


As the ancient kings established the doctrine 
of the five flavours, so they made the harmony 
of the five notes, to make their minds equable 
and to perfect their government. There is an 
analogy between sounds and flavours. There are 
the breath, the two classes of dances, the three 
subjects, the materials from the four quarters, 
the five notes, the six pitch-pipes, the seven 


sounds, the eight winds, the nine songs;— 
[by these nine things the materials for music] 
are completed. Then there are [the distine- 
tions of ] clear and thick, small and large, short 
and long, fast and slow, solemn and joyful, 
hard and soft, lingering and rapid, high and 
low, the commencement and close, the close and 
the diffuse, by which the parts are all blended 
together. The superior man listens to such 
music, that his mind may be composed. His 
mind is composed, and his virtues become har- 
monious. Henee it is said in the ode (She, I. xv. 
ode VII. 2), 

‘There is no flaw in his virtuous fame.” 
Now it is not so with Keu. Whatever you say 
‘Yes’ to, he also says ‘Yes.’ Whatever you say 
‘No’ to, he also says ‘No.’ If you were to try to 
give water a flavour with water, who would care 
to partake of the result? If lutes were to be con- 
fined to one note, who would be able to listen to 
them? Such is the insufficiency of mere assent.” 

‘They were drinking and joyous, when the 
marquis said, “If from ancient times till now 
there had been no death, how great would {men’s} 
pleasure have been!” Gan-tsze replied, ‘“ If 
from ancient times till now there had been no 
death, how could your lordship have shared in 
the pleasure of the ancients? Anciently the 
Shwang-kéw occupied this territory. ‘To them 
succeeded [the House of] Ke-shih. Pih-ling of 
Fung followed; and then the House of P‘oo-koo, 
after which came [your ancestor} T‘ae-kung. 
If the ancients had not died, the happiness of the 
Shwang-kéw is what you never could have 
desired.’ 


4th, the dying counsels of T’sze-ch‘an :—‘ Tsze- 
ch‘an was ill, and said to Tsze-t‘ae-shuh, ““ When 
I die, the government is sure to come into your 
hands. It is only the [perfectly] virtuous, who 
can keep the people in submission by clemency. 
For the next class [of rulers] the best thing is 
severity. When fire is blazing, the people look 
to it with awe, and few of them die from it. 
Water again is weak, and the people despise and 
make sport with it, so that many die from it. 
It is difficult therefore to carry on a mild govern- 
ment.” 


‘ After being ill several months, he died, and 
T‘ae-shuh received the administration of the 
govt. He could not bear to use severity, and 
tried to be mild. The consequence was that 
there were many robbers in the State, who 
plundered people about the marsh of Hwan-foo. 
T‘ae-shuh repented of his course, saying, ‘If I 
had sooner followed the advice of Tsze-ch‘an, 
things would not have come to this.” He then 
raised his troops, and attacking the robbers 
of Hwan-foo, killed them all, on which rob- 
bers [generally] diminished and disappeared. 
Chung-ne said, ‘Good! When govt. is mild, 
the people despise it. When they despise it, 
severity must take its place. When govt. is 
severe, the people are slaughtered. When this 
takes place, they must be dealt with mildly. 
Mildness serves to temper severity, and severity 
to regulate mildness;—it is in this way that 
the administration of government is brought to 
harmony. The ode says (III. ii. ode IX. 1.):— 


‘The people indeed are heavily burdened :— 
But perhapsa little ease may be got for them. 
Deal kindly in this centre of the kingdom, 
And 60 give rest to the four quarters of it ;;— 
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that has reference to the employment of mild- 
ness. [Again]:— 


‘Give no indulgence to deceit and obsequi- 
ousness, 

In order to make the unconscientious care- 
ful, 

And repress robbers and oppressors, 

Who have no fear of the clear [will of 
Heaven] ;’— 


that has reference to the substitution for it of 
severity. [And further] :— 


‘So may you encourage the distant 
And help the near, 
And establish [the throne of] our king ;’— 


that has reference to the harmonious blending 
of both of these. Another ode (IV. iii. ode IV. 
4) says:— 

He was neither violent nor remiss, 

Neither hard nor soft. 

Gently he spread his instructions abroad, 


And all dignities and riches were concen- 
trated in him ;’— 


that has reference to the perfection of such 
harmony.” When Tsze-ch‘an died and Chnng-ne 
heard of it, he shed tears and said, “ He afforded 
a specimen of the love transmitted from the 
ancients! ”} 


Twenty-first year. 
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small, the heart is not satisfied; if they be too 
large, it cannot bear them. It is consequently 
agitated, and the agitation produces disease. 
This bell will be too large, and the king’s heart 
will not be able to endure it. Is it possible he 
can continue long?’’’ 

Kung Ying-tah traces the history of this 
bell to the commencement of the Suy dynasty, 
about the end of the 6th century, when it was 
destroyed. ] 

Par. 1. The Chuen says: —‘‘ At the burial of 


duke P‘ing, Choo, his heir son Tk F- must 


here be = ttt fF), erred in not taking his 


proper place, and took a lower one CZ. e., a place 
below an elder brother, the son of a concubine). 
Onur great officer, who had gone to the. burial, 
saw Ch‘aou-tsze on his return, and, being asked 
by him about the affairs of Ts‘ae, told him of 
this incident, Ch‘aou-tsze said, with a sigh, 
“‘¥Ig Ts‘ae going to perish? If it do not perish, 
this ruler will not die in his State. The ode 
says (She, III. ii. ode V. 4.):— 


‘Not idly occupying his office, 
The people will have rest in him.’ 


Since the marquis of Ts‘ae, immediately on his 
accession, [thus] took a lower [place than was 
proper], so it will happen to his person.” 

Par.2. Theobject of this mission, Too thinks, 
was to open communications between the new 
ruler of [sin and the court of Loo. But it was 
now the 5th year of duke K‘ing of ‘I’sin ;—he 
had been remiss in his attentions to the faithful 
Loo. What is more remarkable,—this was the 
last mission of the kind sent to Loo by Tsin, 
which thereby acquiesced in its own decline. 
Nor does the text of the classic mention any 
pting or friendly mission of compliment from 
any other State to Loo, which had fallen much 
from the high position which it had once occu- 
pied in the kingdom. 

The Chuen says:—‘In summer, when Sze 
Yang of Tsin came on a complimentary mission, 
Shuh-sun was the principal minister of the 
State. Ke-sun wishing to bring on him the 
enmity of Tsin, made the officers pay to the 
envoy the same ceremonies which had been 
paid to Paou Kwoh of Ts‘e when he came to 
return Pe (See the narrative appended to XIV. 
1). Sze Yang was angry, and said, “‘The rank 
of Paou Kwoh was inferior to mine, and his 
State was smaller [than Tsin]; and to treat me 
with the same number of oxen which he received, 
is to lower my State. I will report the thing to 
my ruler.” The people of Loo became afraid, 
and added four sets of animals, making [in all] 
eleven.” 


Par. 3. Kung-yang has bef. for ai. In [3] 
Fi we are to take HI in the sense of ‘neigh- 
bourhood,’ according to the lst meaning given 


to the character in the dictionary (FA, eth ; 


Ha AS LE th. Fe 3 HE A TE 
). A certain neighbourhood inside the wall 


of the capital went by this name of Nan-le, or 
*the south district.’ 

The Chuen says :—‘ Hwa Pe-suy (See on par. 
4 of last year) had [3 sons], Ch‘oo, To-léaou, 
and Tang. Ch‘vo was assistant-minister of War, 


and To-léaou was charioteer [to the duke], 
cherishing a hostile feeling to Ch‘oo, whom he 
slandered to the duke, saying, ‘“ Ch‘oo will bring 
the fugitives back (See the narrative referred to). 
He often speaks of it.” The duke replied, “‘ The 
minister of War on my account has lost his 


‘good son (Hwa Tang, one of the fugitives). 


Death and exile are as determined. I must 
not cause him the loss of another son in the 
same way.” “If your Grace,” said To-léaou, 
“[thus] loves the minister of War, you had 
better abandon the State. If death can be 
avoided, no matter to what distance you flee.” 
The duke became frightened, and made one of 
his attendants call E-léaou, an attendant of the 
minister of War, entertain him with spirits, 
and instruct him to inform the minister [of 
what was agitated|. The minister heard it with 
a sigh, and aaid, “This must have been To-léaou. 
I have a slanderous son, and have not been able 
to put him to death. I myself also have not 
iusueee to] die [before this]. But since the 

uke issues his commands, what can be done?” 
He then took counsel with the duke about driv- 
ing Ch‘oo from the State, and proposed to send 
him to hunt at Mang-choo, and thence to send 
him away. The duke entertained Ch‘oo to drink, 
and gave him large presents at the feast, mak- 
ing gifts also to his followers. [His father] the 
minister did the same. Chang Kae was sur- 
prised at it, and said, “There must be a reason 
for this.” He made Tsze-p‘e (Hwa Ch‘oo) 
question E-léaou with his sword at his neck, 
and all the truth was thus disclosed to them. 
Kae wanted to kill To-léaou, but Tsze-p‘e said, 
“The minister is old, and [the exile of ] Tang 
was too great a trial to him. I should [thus] be 
increasing [his sorrow]. My best plan is to flee.” 

‘In the 5th month, on Ping-shin, Tsze-p‘e 
was going to see the minister and take his 
leave, when he met To-léaou driving their 
father to court. Chang Kae could not restrain 
his anger, and along with Tsze-p‘e, K‘éw Jin, 
and Ch‘ing P‘éen, he killed To-léaou. [At the 
same time] they carried off the minister, thereon 
declared a revolt, and recalled the exiles. On 
Jin-yin, the Hwas and Héangs entered the 
State. Yoh Ta-sin, Fung K‘éen, and Hwa 
Kang tried to withstand them at Hung. The 
house of the Hwa family was near the Loo gate, 
and they took possession therefore of the south 
district (Nan-le, which was adjacent), and held 
it in revolt. In the 6th month, on Kang-woo, 
[the duke] repaired the old wall of the city and 
the gate of Sang-lin, and appointed guards at 
them.’ 

Par. 4. This eclipse took place in the forenoon 
of June 3d, B.c. 520. The Chuen says:—On 
the occurrence of this eclipse the duke asked 
Tsze Shin saying, “ What is this for? What 
calamity does it indicate, or what blessing?” 
“ At the solstices and equinoxes,” was the reply, 
‘an eclipse of the sun does not indicate calamity. 
The sun and the moon, in their travelling, are 
at the equinoxes, in the same path; and at the 
solstices, they pass each other. (n other months, 
an eclipse indicates calamity. The yany principle 
cannot overcome [the yin], and hence there is 
always [disaster from] water.” 


Par. 5. Kung-yang has PE for - Shuh 
Cheh was the son of Shuh Kung, styled Pih- 
chang Gis! ifs). He has not appeared in 
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connexion with the business of the State, and 
this record of his death must have been made 
simply because of his relationship to the ducal 
House. 

The Chuen says:—‘ At this time Shuh Cheh 
wept because of the eclipse of the sun. Ch‘aou- 
taze said, “‘ Tsze-shuh will [soon] die. He weeps 
when there is no occasion for it.” {| Accordingly], 
in the 8th month, Shuh Clieh died’ 

[The Chuen resumes here the narrative of 
the troubles in Sung:—‘In winter, in the 10th 
month, Hwa Tang came with an army of Woo, 
to relieve the Hwas. [About the same time], 
Wov Che-ming of Ts‘e [had arrived] to gar- 
rison [the capital of] Sung. Puh, the com- 
mandant of Ch‘oo, said, “ We find in the ‘ Art 
of War, that, if beforehand with the enemy, we 
should make up our minds to attack them, and 
that, if behindhand with them, we should wait 
the decay [of their strength]. [Why should 
we not attack them now], while they are tired 
and have not yet got settled? If they enter 
{the city} and establish themselves, the Hwas 
will be very numerous, and our regrets will 
then be too late.” -His advice was followed; 
and on Ping-yin the armies of Ts‘e and Sung 
defeated that of Woo at Hung-k‘ow, capturing 
its two commanders, the Kung-tsze K‘oo-k‘an, 
and Yen-chow Yun. Hwa Tang led the remainder 
of the army, and with it defeated the army of 
Sung, on which the duke wanted to quit [the 
city and flee]. Puh of Ch‘oo said to him, “A 
small man like myself can take the opportunity 
to die {for you], but I cannot escort you in your 
flight. I beg your Grace to wait [the result of 
another battle].” He then sent round [the city] 
saying, “They who display a flag will be for 
the duke.” The people all did so, and the duke, 
who saw them from the Yang gate, descended, 
and went round among them, saying, ‘“‘If the 
State perish and your ruler die, it will be a dis- 
grace to you, and not the fault of me alone.” 
Woo Che-ming of Ts‘e said, “It is better that we 
all be prepared to sacrifice our lives than that 
we [merely | use a small force. And that we be so 
prepared the best plan is to cast away our long 
weapons. The enemy have many such weapons, 
but let us all use swords.” This was agreed to, 
and the Hwas were put to flight. They followed 
and engaged them again, when Puh of Ch‘oo 
took his lower garment, wrapped up a head in 
it, with which he ran about, shouting, ‘‘I have 
got Hwa Tang.” On this they defeated the 
Hwas at Sin-le. 


‘Teih Leu-sin dwelt in Sin-le, and after the 
fight he took off his armour before the duke, 
and returned to his allegiance. Hwa Tow, 
who lived in Kung-le, did the same. 

‘In the Lith month, on Kwei-we, the Kung- 
tsze Shing (See on par. 4 of last year) arrived 
with a force from Tsin. Han Hoo of Ts‘aou 
effected a junction with Seun Woo of Tsin; 
and. along with Yuen Ho-ke of Ts‘e, and the 
Kung-tsze .Chaou of Wei, they came to the 
relief of Sung. On Ping-seuh they fought with 
the Hwas at Chay-k‘éw. Ching P-éen wished 
to draw the troops up in the crane fashion, 
while his charioteer preferred that of the goose. 
Tsze-luh (Héang E) drove the Kung-tsze Shing, 
and Chwang Kin was spearman on the right. 
Kan Ch‘ow drove Hwa P‘aou warden of Leu, 
with Chang Kae as spearman. These two 
chariots met, and Shing was withdrawing, when | 
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Hwa P‘acu called out, “Shing!” on which he 
was angry and returned [to the fight]. As he 
was adjusting his arrow to the string, P‘aou 
had already bent his bow. [Shing] said, “May 
the powerful influence of duke Ping [now] 
assist me!” Qn this the arrow of P‘aou went 
past between him [and Tsze-luh]. [Again] he 
was adjusting his arrow, when [P‘aou] had 
again bent his bow. “If you don’t let me 
return your shot,” said [Shing], “it will be 
mean.” [P‘aou on this] took away his arrow, 
and Shing shot him dead. Chang Kae took 
his spear, and descended from the chariot. An 
arrow {from Shing] broke his thigh, but he 
supported himself on the ground, and struck at 
Shing, breaking the cross-board of his chariot. 
Another arrow killed him; and then Kan Ch‘ow 
begged for his death from an arrow. “I will 
report you to our ruler,” said Shing; but he 
replied, ‘‘ He who does not die, being in the same 
file or the same chariot, is doomed to the greatest 


punishment in the army. If I expose myself to 


this doom and follow you, how should the ruler 
use me? Be quick.” On this [Shing]. shot him 
dead. A great defeat was inflicted on the Hwas, 
and they were besieged in Nan-le. 

‘Hwa Hae beat his breast and cried out. 
Seeing Hwa Ch‘oo, he said, “I am [another] 
Lwan (See the rebellion and fate of Lwan Ying 
of Tsin in Séang’s 23d year).” “Do not 
frighten me,” said Ch‘oo. ‘It will be my mis- 
fortune if I die after you.” They then sent Hwa 
Tang to Ts‘oo, to ask assistance. Hwa Ch‘oo, 
with 15 chariots and 70 footmen, broke through 
the duke’s army, ate with Tang near the Suy, 
wept and escorted him on his route, and then 
returned and re-entered [Nan-le]. Wei Yueh of 
Ts‘oo led a force to [rescue and] meet the 
Hwas. Fan, the grand-administrator, remon- 
strated, saying, ‘“‘Of all the States it is only in 
Sung that they have served their ruler, but there 
also they are now contending for the capital. 
Is it not improper to pass over the ruler, and 
assist his subjects?” The king said, “You 
mention this too late. I have promised them 
my assistance}”.’] 

Par. 5. The Chuen says :—‘ Fei Woo-keih 
of Ts‘oo took bribes from Tung-kwoh (An uncle 
of Choo), and said to the people of Ts‘ae, ‘Choo 
is not observant of the orders of Ts‘oo; our ruler 
and king intends to set up Tung-kwoli in his 
room. If you do not anticipate the king’s 
wishes, he will lay siege to Ts‘ae.” The people 
of Ts‘ae were afraid, expelled Choo, and made 
Tung-kwoh marquis. Choo complained to Ts‘oo, 
and the viscount was about to punish Ts‘ae, 
when Fei Woo-keih said to him, “The marquis 
P‘ing had a covenant with T’s‘oo, and therefore 
he was raised to the State. His son was disaf- 
fected, and therefore we [now] displace him. 
King Ling put to death Yin, heir-son [of Ts‘ae]. 
His son (Tung-kwoh) and you had the same 
object of hatred, and his gratitude to you must - 
be extreme. Is it not proper further to make 
him the marquis of Ts‘ae? Moreover to make 
and unmake rests with you. Ts‘ae has no 
other [to look to].”’ 

Par. 6. “The Chuen says, “The duke was 
going to Tsin ; but when he arrived at the Ho, 
Koo (See on XV. 5) had revolted from Tsin, 
which was going to attack Séen-yu. In conse- 


quence of this the duke’s visit was declined.” 
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. 1 In the [duke’s] twenty-second year, in sprin 
quis of Ts‘e invaded Keu. 


2 Hwa Hae, Héang Ning, and Hwa Ting of Sung, fled from 
Nan-le of that State to Ts‘oo. 

3 We had a grand review in Ch‘ang-kéen. 

4 Jn summer, in the fourth month, on Yih-ch ‘ow, the king 
[by] Heaven’s [grace] died. 

5 In the sixth month, Shuh Yang went to the capital to 


the burial of king King. 

6 The royal House was in confusion. 

7 The viscounts of Léw and Shen, having with them the 
king Mang, took up their residence in Hwang. 

8 In autumn, the viscounts of Léw and Shen entered the 
royal city with the king Mang. 

9 In winter, in the tenth month, the king’sson Mang died. 

0 In the twelfth month, on Kwei-yéw, the first day of the 
moon, the sun was eclipsed. 


Par. 1. The Chuen says:—‘ This spring, in 
the 2d month, on Kéah-tsze, Pih-kwoh K‘e of 
Ts‘e led a force and invaded Keu. The viscount 
of Keu was going to fight, when Yuen-yang 
Muh-che remonstrated with him, saying, “The 
force of Ts‘e is a poor one, and its demands are 
not great. Our best plan is to yield to it; a 
great State should not be angered.” The vis- 
count would not listen to this counsel, and 
defeated the troops of Ta‘e at Show-yu. [On 
this], the marquis of Ts‘e [himself] invaded 
Keu, when the viscount made his submission. 
‘The marshal ‘Fsaou went to Keu to superintend 
a covenant, and the viscount went to Ts‘e for 
the same purpose. The covenant was made 
outside the Tseih gate. In consequence of all 
this Keu conceived a great hatred of its ruler.’ 

Par. 2. Read the narrative after par. 5 of 
last year. ‘The Chuen here says:—‘ Wei Yueh 
of Ts‘vo sent a message to [the duke of] Sung, 
saying, “My ruler has heard that you have 
some bad officers, who are occasioning you 
sorrow. Had you not better [send them away], 
to the disgrace of their ancestral temples? My 
ruler begs to receive them, and execute them.” 
(The duke] replied, “From my want of ability 
I waa not able to love my uncles and elder 
brothers, thereby occasioning sorrow to your 
ruler. I thank you for the condescension of 
your message. Ruler and subjects, we are here 
fighting daily, and your ruler says, ‘I must 
assist the subjects.’ Still I accept his commands. 
But people have a saying, that one should not 
pass by the door of a house in confusion. If 
your ruler vouchsafe his kind protection to my 





poor State, it is my hope that he will not give 
honour to the worthless, thereby encouraging 
men to create disorder. Let your ruler think 
of the case.” 

‘The people of Ts‘oo were troubled by this 
reply ; but [the officers in charge of ] the auxi- 
liaries from different States took counsel to- 
gether, saying, “If the Hwa, knowing to what 
straits they are reduced, should sell their lives 
dearly, and if Ts‘oo, ashamed of not accomplish- 
ing its object, should fight with spirit, this will 
not be to our advantage. The better plan is to 
send [the rebels] away, as if it were brought 
about by Ts‘oo; nor can they do anything after 
this. We came to succour Sung, and we shall 
remove the authors of its injury ;—-what more 
should we seek for?” They therefore begged 
earnestly that (the rebels] might be allowed to 
go away, and the people of Sung agreed. On 
Ke-sze, Hwa Hae, Héang Ning, Hwa Ting, 
Hwa Ch‘oo, Hwa Tang, Hwang Yen-shang, Sing 
Tsang, and Sze P‘ing, went forth and fled to 
Ts‘oo. The duke make Kung-sun Ke grand- 
minister of War, Péen Yang grand-minister of 
Instruction, Yoh K‘e minister of Works, Chung 
Ke master of the Left, Yoh Ta-sin master of the 
Right, and Yoh Wan grand minister of Crime, — 
in order to quiet the minds of the people.’ 


Par. 3. Kung-yang has a for [Al - Too 
says nothing on the situation of Ch‘ang-kéen, 
but it has been referred, with every appearance 
of correctness, to a place in the pres. dis. of 
Sze-shwuy 4 FX dep. Yen-chow. Lis is 
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to be taken here as in VIII. 6, XI.5. See what: 


is said on it under VHI, 6. Heu Han (af ee ; 


Sung dyn.) says:—‘In the 8th year a ae ap- 


pears as taking place in autumn; and one in the 
llth year in summer; at both of which seasons 
it was inappropriate. The observance of it 
now in the spring was appropriate so far as th2 
season was concerned; but all the notices of 


in the time of duke Ch‘aou have for their’ 


principal object the condemnation of the great 
officers, whose power was excessive.’ Most of 
the critics think that the duke himself took no 
part in any of these reviews. 


Par. 4. This was king King C=3 =P), who 


was now in the 25th year of his reign. The 
Chuen says:—‘His son Chaou, and Pin K‘e 
(Chaou’s tutor) were favourites with king King, 
who had spoken to Pin Mang (J. qg., Pin K‘e) 
about his wish to make Chaou his successor. 
Pih-fun, son by a concubine to duke Héen of 
Léw, did service to duke Muh of Shen, and, 
hating the character of Pin Mang, wished to 
put him to death. He also disliked the words 
of the king’s son Chaou, as likely to lead to 
disorder, and wished to remove him out of the 
way. 

‘[On one occasion] Pin Mang had gone to the 
suburbs, where he saw a cock plucking out its 
tail. He asked what could be the meaning of 
such a thing, and his attendants said, “It is 
afraid for itself lest it should be used as a vic- 
tim.” He hurried back, and reported the thing 
to the king, adding, ‘The cock would seem to be 
afraid of its being used as a victim by men. It 
is different with men [who like to be favoured 
and nourished as animals for victims are]. For 
such favourites you must use [good] men. To 
favour other men in such a way may occasion 
difficulties; but what injury can come from so 
favouring [a son of ] your own?” The king 
made no reply. 

‘In summer, in the 4th month, the king 
hunted on the North hill, and made all the 
dukes and ministers follow him, intending to 
put to death the viscounts of Shen and Léw. 
He was suffering, however, from disease of the 
heart, and on Yih-ch‘ow he died in the house of 
Yung-e. On Mow-shin, Che, viscount of Léw, 
died, leaving no son [by his wife], and the 
viscount of Shen raised Léw Fun to his place. 
In the 5th month, they had an interview with 
the [new] king, and proceeded to attack Pin 
K‘e, and killed him, after which they imposed a 
covenant on all the [other] sons of the [late or 
pour kings, in the house of the [viscount of] 
Shen.’ 

Par. 5. Shuh Yang, who appears here, was a 
son of Shuh Kung, a younger brother of Cheh, 
whose death was recorded last year. The burial 
of the king took place only 3 months after his 
death ;—the unseemly haste was in consequence, 
no doubt, of the troubles referred to in the next 
paragraph. 

[The Chuen turns here to the affairs of Tsin 
and the city of Koo :—‘ When Tsin took Koo-yu 
(See on XV. 5), it sent back the viscount of that 
city, after presenting him [in the ancestral tém- 
ple}. He afterwards revolted, and joined Séen- 
yu. In the 6th month, Seun Woo was marching 
near Tung-yang, and made some of his soldiers, 


disgtised as buyers of rice, carry their armour 
on their backs [in bags], and rest outside the 
gate of Seih-yang. He then surprised Koo, and 
extinguished [its sacrifices], took the viscount 
Yuen-te, back with him, and appointed Sheh 
T‘o to guard the city.’) 

Par. 6. The Chuen says:—‘On Ting-sze, 
king King was buried. His son Chaou, by 
means of the many old officers who had lost 
their offices and emoluments, and of the families 
sprung from [the kings] Ling and King, proceed- 
ed to raise an insurrection, and Jed the men-at- 
arms of Kéaou, Yaou, and Tséen, to drive out 
the viscount of Léw, who on Jin-seuh fled to 
Yang. The viscount of Shen then took king 
Taou (king King’s son Mang of par. 9), and 
carried him back from the Chwang palace [to 
his own house]; but in the night Hwan, [an- 
other] son of king [King], took him again and 
went to the palace; and [next day], on Kwei-hae, 
the viscount left [the capital]. Hwan took 
counsel with duke Chwang of Shaou, saying, 
“Tf we do not kill Shen K‘e (The viscount), we 
shall not succeed. If we [propose to] make a 
second covenant with him, he is sure to come, 
There are many who have conquered by viola- 
ting their covenants.” His proposal was agreed 
to, but Fan K‘ing-tsze said, ‘‘Such language is 
wrong. The thing is sure not to succeed.” They 
then carried the king with them, and pursued 
the viscount of Shen. At Ling they made a 
great covenant, and [all] returned, [after which 
they put to death Ch‘ih Hwang, by way o 
apology for themselves, The viscount of Léw 
went to Léw, and the viscount of Shen abscond- 
ed, fleeing, on Yih-ch‘ow, to P‘ing-che. The 
body of the king’s sons pursued him, when he 
killed Hwan, Koo, Fah, Joh, Tsung, Yen, Ting, 
and Chow. The king’s son Chaou [on this] fled 
to King, which was attacked on Ping-yin, when 
the inhahitants fied to the hills. The viscount of 
Léw entered the royal city. On Sin-we, duke 
Kéen of Kung was shamefully defeated at King. 
On Yih-hae, duke P‘ing of Kan was also de- 
feated. 

‘When Shuh Yang arrived from the capital, 
he spoke of the confusion of the royal House. 
Min Ma-foo said, ‘The king’s son Chaou ia 
sure not to succeed. Those with whom he is 
associated are those whom Heaven has dis- 
owned.”” 

This is the third time in the period of the 
Ch‘un Ts‘éw that the House of Chow was nearly 
ruined by dissensions in itself, but the classic 
takes no notice of the two former occasions. 
Its silence is difficult to account for, and the 
same course would probably have been pursued 
here but for the visit of Shuh-yang to the 
capital when the troubles were going on. Tae 
K‘e Bt Ww ; Sung dyn.) says, ‘From the 
beginning of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw till now, the royal 
House had thrice been in confusion, the calamity 
always arising from relations in it between 
father and sons, elder and younger brothers, 
through which the distinction between sons of 
the queen proper and of other ladies of the 
harem was not kept clear. King Hwuy, by his 
favouritism of his son Tae, had nearly endan- 
gered the position of his eldest son, when duke 
Hwan made the covenant in the prince’s behalf 
at Show-che (See V. v. 4, 5), and his place was 
established. ‘Then king Séang, through again 
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favouring Tae, was obliged to leave the capital 
and reside in Ch‘ing (See V. xxiv. 4), till duke 
Win of Tsin restored him, and established the 
royal House. But for those two leaders, the 
confusion of the House of Chow would not have 
been postponed till this time. The Ch‘un Ts‘éw 
makes record of it now, through pity for the 
feeble condition to which the House was reduced, 
and regret that such leaders as Hwan and Wan 
were no more to be found. Alas!’ 


Par. 7. The Chuen says:—‘The viscount of 
Shen wished to send notice of [the king’s] dis- 
tress to Tsin. In autumn, in the 7th month, 
on Mow-yin, he carried the king with him to 
P‘ing-che; thence they went to Poo-keu, and 
halted in Hwang,’ 


Hwang was a city of Chow, in the north-west 
of the pres. dis. of Kung (“), dep. Ho-nan. 


The Mang waé a son of king King, probably by 
his proper queen. The death of the king’s 
eldest son Show is mentioned in the Chuen 
after par. 4 of the 15th year. We may suppose 
that Mang was a younger brother of Show, on 
whom the succession to the throne now naturally 
devolved, and that he had been so designated. 
We have seen, however, that the king had wished, 
before his death, to divert the succession to 
‘Chaou, older in years, but the son of a concubine. 
Hence arose the two parties, whose struggles 
produced so much confusion. Léw Ch‘ang, Hoo 


Gan-kwoh, and others, take the yu in the text, 
as condemnatory of the viscounts, but the 
K‘ang-he editors remark correctly that Zl 


itself expresses neither praise nor blame, and 
that the supporters of Ming were in the right. 
Mang died before the end of the year, and there- 
fore does not enter into the chronological line 
of kings, though he received the posthumous 


epithet of king Taou Cpe —- Altogether 
his position was anomalous, and hence the style 
of the text, where he is not called +£ simply, 


nor K +; but +£ with his name attached 


(FE F%- 


Par. 8. The Chuen says:—‘The viscount of 
Léw went to Léw, and the viscount of Shen 
made king [King’s] son Ch‘oo keep guard in 
the royal city, having bound by a covenant in 
the temple of [king] P‘ing all the officers. On 
Sin-maou, Sin Heih attacked Hwang, but he 
suffered a great defeat ; and, being taken, he was 
burned on Jin-shin in the market-place of the 
royal city. In the 8th month, on Sin-yéw, the 
minister of Instruction, Ch‘ow, with the royal 
army, was shamefully defeated at Ts‘éen-shing, 
after which all the officers revolted. On Ke-sze, 
they attacked the palace of the viscount of 
Shen, and were defeated. On Kang-woo he 
returned their attack. On Sin-we he attacked 
Tung-yu. 

‘In winter, in the 10th month, on Ting-sze, 
Tseih T‘an and Seun Leih, led the Jung of 
Kéw-chow, with the troops of Tséaou, Héa, 
Win, and Yuen, to replace the king in the royal 
city. On Kiang-shin, the viscount of Shen and 
Fun of Léw, with the king’s army, were shame- 
fully defeated at Kéaou, and the men of Ts‘éen- 
shing defeated the [Jung] of Luh-hwan at Shay.’ 


The ‘royal city’ is correctly said by Too to 
have been Kéah-juh ( Ps ). Maou observes 


that to this city king Woo removed the 9 tripods, 
and that it is to be distinguished from Ch‘ing- 


chow ( BKOED or the ‘lower capital Ch F5\0me 
which was built by the duke of Chow to receive 
the refractory people of Yin. From the time of 
king P‘ing’s removal of the seat of govt. east- 
wards, down to king King, all the kings of 
Chow had dwelt in Kéal:-juh. It was not till 
4 years after this, that King’s successor, of whom 
we must also speak in English as king King 


Cia -— ), occupied Ch‘ing-chow, in consequence 
of the present disturbances still continuing. 
Kung-yang says that the ‘ royal city’ of the text 
is the western Chow, or western capital of Chow 
(py Jap. but it was not till after the period 
of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw that Kéah-juh came to be 
thus denominated. 

Par. 9. The Chuen continues :—‘In the 11th 
month (The text says the 10th), on Yih-yéw, 
the king’s son Mang died, and the proper 
mourning and funeral rites could not be per- 
formed for him. On Ke-ch‘ow, king King Cia 


+: an own brother of Ming;—his name was 


Kae, FJ ) succeeded to the throne, and lodged 


in the house of Tsze-leu. 

“In the 12th month, on Ka&ng-seuh, Tseih 
T‘an, Séun Leih, Kéa Sin, and the marshal 
Tuh, of Tsin, led their forces, and encamped at 
Yin, at How-she, at K‘e-ts‘éuen, halting at 
Shay; while the king’s army encamped at Fan, 
and at Héae, halting at Jin-jin. In the inter- 
calary month, K‘e E, Yoh Ching, and Kwei of 
the right column, of Tsin, crossed [the E and 
Loh] with their forces, and took Ts‘éen-shing. 
The king’s army encamped at King-ts‘oo; and 
on Sin-ch‘ow it attacked King-ts‘oo, and threw 
down the [wall on the] west and south.’ 


Too thinks that the sentence FAR EH, 


in the Chuen, gives the reason why = th of 


parr. 8, 9 is here replaced by #- -F- Thi but 
this is not necessary. Had Mang lived, his 
reign would have dated only from the next 
year. Of the sons of the dukes of Lov, who 
came to an untimely end before the expiry of 
the year in which their fathers died, the text 
simply says, ‘ Son So-and-so-died (See VI. xviii. 
6: IX. xxxi. 3).’ Here in writing of the royal 
House, it was necessary to prefix the +. 

Par. 10. This eclipse took place in the after- 
noon, on the 18th November, 3.c. 519. Too 
would change the Kwei-yéw into Kwei-maou 
(BS Op: but calculation shows the day to be 
correct. He was led to the conclusion that 
there was no Kwei-yéw day in this 12th month, 
by accepting the statement in the preceding 
Chuen about the intercalary month which is 
incorrect. The intercalary month this year 
must have been a double 4th. 
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were killed, and Héa Néeh of Ch‘i 
8 The king [by] Heaven’s [ 

and the chief of the House of 

[King’s] son Chaou to the throne. 


viscount of Hoo, and Ch‘ing, v 
9 In the eighth month, on Yih-we, 


of Ts‘ae, died in Ts‘oo. 
6 In autumn, in the seventh month, Kang-yu, viscount 


eae ae 5] taenty 
king’s first month, $ 

2 On Kwei-ch‘ow, Shuh Yang died. 
Shin, Ts‘ae, Ch‘in, 


of Keu, came a fu 
7 On Mow-shin, Woo defeated the armies of Tun, Hoo, 


3 The people of Tsin seized our internuncius 
Shay. 
4 The troops of Tsin laid sie 


5 In summer, in the sixth month 


XXIII. 
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10 In winter, the duke was going to Tsin; but when he 
arrived at the Ho, he fell ill and returned. 


Parr. 1, 38. Here, as elsewhere, Tso-she has 
RE for ae. The Chuen says:—‘A body of 


men from [the capital of ] Choo had been walling 
Yih, and on their return were to go by way 
of Le-koo. Kung-sun Ts‘oo said, “Loo will 
withstand us. If we want to return by Woo- 
shing, let us keep along the hills to the south.” 
Seu Ts‘oo, K‘éw Joh, and Maou Te said, * ‘The 
way [there] lies low; if we meet with rain, it 
will be impassable, and we shall not [be able to] 
return.” Accordingly they determined to po 
by Le-koo, [first passing Woo-shing]. The 
men of Woo-shing had blocked up the way in 
front [of a pass}, and cut the trees in the rear, 
only not quite through ; but when the troops of 
Choo had entered, they pushed the trees down, 
and took the whole of them, killing 'I's‘oo, Jeh, 
and Te. The people of Choo complained of this 
to Tsin, which sent an officer to Loo to inquire 
into the matter. On this Shuh-sun Shay went 
to Tsin where they seized and held him. The 
words of the text are, “'The people of Tsin 
seized our internuncius Shuh-sun Shay,” because 
he was a commissioner [from the State]. 


‘The people of Tsin required him to argue 
the matter on trial atong with a great officer 
of Choo; but Shuh-sun said, “It is the old rule 
of Chow, that the minister of one of the regular 
States should rank with the ruler of a small 
State. Choo, moreover, is one of the E. Tsze-fuli 
Hwuy is here, commissioned by my ruler as my 
assistant. I beg that you will let him be con- 
fronted with [the officer of Choo], for I do not 
dare to disallow the rule of Chow.” Accord- 
ingly, he would not be put upon his ‘trial. 

‘Han Séuen-tsze made the men of Choo collect 
all their people, intending to deliver Shuh-sun 
tothem. When that minister heard of it, he dis- 
pensed with the attendance of his people and his 


weapons, and went to court. Sze Me-mow said to | 


Han Seuen-tsze, “ Your measures are not good. 
If you deliver Shuh-sun to his enemies, he will die 
[tirst]. If Loo lose Shuh-sun, it is sure to destroy 
Choo, and where will the ruler of Choo turn to 
when he has lost his State? You may then repent 
of it, but of what use will that be? What is called 
the lordship of covenants implies the punish- 
ment of the disobedient. If [the princes of the 
States] are all to seize one another, of what use 
is a lordship of covenants?” After this [Shuh- 
sun] was not delivered [to Choo], but [he and 
Tsze-fuh Hwuy] were assigned, each of them, a 
separate lodging. Sze Pih received their state- 
ments, and accused them to Seuen-tsze, when 
they were both seized; and Sze Pih drove Shuh- 
sun, with four of his followers, past the lodging 
of the Choo-ites, on the way to the officer [who 
should take charge of him]. The viscount of Choo 
was then sent home first, and Sze Pih said [to 
Shuh-sun], “ In consequence of the difficulty of 
getting forage, and the sickness of your follow- 
ers, we will assign you a lodging in [another of 
our] great cities.” Shuh-sun stood from one 
morning [till next], waiting for his orders; and 
then a lodging was assigned to him in Ke, and 
Tsze-fuh Ch-aou-pih was placed in another city. 

‘Fan Héen-tsze sought bribes from Shuh-sun, 
and sent to ask him for some caps. He got the 





fashion of the [other’s] cap, and sent two caps 
to him saying, “These are all.” Shin Fung, 
on account of Shuh-sun, went with bribes to 
Tsin; but Shuh-sun sent word to him to come 
and see him, and he would tell him how to 
distribute the bribes. When Fung came to see 
him, he did not let him go forth. The officers 
in charge who lived with him at Ke begged 
from him his watch-dog. He refused it; but 
when he was about to return to Loo, he killed 
it, and gave it to them toeat. Wherever Shuh- 
sun was lodged, though it might be only for 
one day, he would have the walls and roof put 
in repair. When he left: the house, it was 
[always] as when he first came to it.’ 

Par. 2. See on par. 5 of last year. Shuh 
Yang was succeeded, as a great officer of Loo, 

‘ =b 
by his son Shuh E (AL AR» 

Par. 4. The Chuen continues here the narra- 
tive of the troubles in Chow, and should be 
read in connection with that on par. 9 of last 
year:—‘ This spring, in the king’s Ist month, 
on din-yin, the Ist day of the moon, the two 
armies (J. e., of the king and of Tin) laid siege 
to Kéaou. On Kwei-maou, the people of Kéaou 
and Sin dispersed. On Ting-we, the army of 
Tsin was at P‘ing-yin, and the king’s at Tsih-yih. 
The king sent word that he was more at ease; 
and on King-seuh [the army of Tsin returned].’ 

Kéaou was a city of Chow, but its particular 
locality has not been ascertained. I translate 


7 A ‘the troops of Tsin.’ Woo Gan-kwoh 


says that the A is used as if the commander 


had been only an inferior officer; and as we 
know that he was not such, he adds that he is 
represented so, to express the sage’s disapproval 
of all Tsin’s proceedings in succouring so feebly 
the king in his distress! According to the 
Chuen, the sicge of Kéaou began on Jin-yin, 
12 days before Kwei-ch‘ow, on which Shuh-yang 
died. This 4th par., therefore, should precede 
the 2d; but we may suppcse that as the official 
notice from Tsin to Leo of the'siege could not 
arrive till after that officer’s death, and was 
given as in the text without the specification of 
the day, the historiographers entered the event 
according to the time of its communication. 

Par. 5. Tung-kwoh owed his elevation to the 
marquisate of 'I's‘ae to Ts‘oo (See on XX. i. 6); 
and he was probably on a visit to the court of 
that State when he died. 

Par. 6. About Kang-yu and duke Kéaou, 
mentioned in the end of the Chuen here, see the 
narrative on XIV.5. The Chuen says:—‘ King- 
yu, viscount of Keu, was oppressive and fond of 
swords. Whenever hc hada sword cast, he would 
try it on people. The people felt sore under 
him, and he was also intending to revolt from Ts‘e, 
when Woo Ts‘un led the people on to expel him, 
As he was about to leave the city, he heard that 
Woo Ts‘un was standing with a spear on the 
left of the road; and, being atraid, he proposed 
to stop, and die [where he was]. Yuen-yang 
Muh-che, however, said to him, “ Let your lord- 
ship pass by him. It will be sufficient for Woo 
Ts‘un to be spoken of for his strength. Why 


| should he seek to make himself famous by 
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murdering you?” On this, he came a fugitive 
to Loo, and the people of ‘I's‘e restored duke 
Kéaou.’ 


Par. 7, Kuh-léang has here Hi for oe and 


for 3. Kung-yang has A for 354. Ke- 
4 for JE. Kung-yang has Ai for 38 

foo was in the pres. Show Chow (3 pH ), dep. 
Fung-yang, Gan-hwuy. The Chuen says:—‘A 
body of men from Woo invaded Chow-lae, to 
the rescue of which hurried Wei Yueh with the 
army of Ts‘oo and the forces of [several of ] the 
States. The men of Woo withstood him at 
Chung-le, when [just at that time] Tsze-héa 
(The chief minister of Ts‘oo, unable to command 
in this expedition) died, and the courage of the 
army of Ts‘oo died away. The -Kung-tsze 
Kwang of Woo said, “lhe States that follow 
with Ts‘oo are numerous, but they are small. 
They have come through fear of Ts‘oo, and be- 
cause they could not help it. I have heard that, 
in the conduct of affairs, the party whose energy 
is superior to its hesitancy, though it may be 
the smaller, is sure to be successful (See the 
Shoo, Il. iv. 7; but the application is very 
forced). The rulers of Hoo and Shin are young 
and reckless. Néch, the great officer of Ch‘in, 
is stout, but stupid. Tun, Heu, and Ts‘ae hate 
the govt. of Ts‘oo. Its chief minister is [just] 
dead, and the courage of its army has become 
chilled. The commander is of low rank, and 
has many favourites; no unity marks his pro- 
cedures and orders. ‘The seven States are en- 
gaged in the same service, but they have not the 
same heart. With this commander of low rank 
and incompetent, his conmands cannot inspire 
any great awe;—Ts‘o00 can be defeated. If we 
divide our forces, and first fall on Hoo, Shin, 
and Ch‘in, they are sure to flee. When those 
three States are defeated, the forces of the 
others will be shaken in mind. ‘They will all 
get into confusion, and Ts‘oo will be put to a 
great rout. Let our men in front put away 
their preparations and assume but small appear- 
ance of martial energy, while those that follow 
afterwards go in strong array, with ranks well 
ordered.” 


‘The viscount of Woo followed this counsel, 
and on Mow-shin, the last day of the moon, a 
battle was fought at Ke-foo. He sent 300 crimi- 
nals in front to attack the troops of Hoo, Shin, 
and Ch‘in, which maintained a struggle with 
them; but behind these criminals the army of 
Woo was-drawn out in three divisions, that in 
the centre following the king, the right com- 
manded by Kwang, and the left by Yen-yu. 
Some of the criminals fled, and some held their 
ground; but the troops of the three States were 
thrown into confusion by them, and being then 
attacked by the army of Woo, they were defeated. 
The rulers of Hoo and Shin were taken, and the 
great officer of Ch‘in. The Woo-ites set free 
their other prisoners, and made them flee to 
{the men of] Heu, Ts‘ae, and Tun, saying, 
“QOur rulers are dead.” They themselves fol- 
lowed them with shouts, and the troops of those 
three States took to flight. The army [also of 
Ts‘oo] was greatly routed. The phraseology of 
the text, that “The two viscounts Were extin- 
guished, and Héa Néeh of Ch‘in taken,” is 
varied, from its application to rulers and an 
officer. (‘This seenis to mean that the capture 
or the death of a ruler was spoken of as his 


“extinction,” while the capture of an cfficer 

might be spoken even of his death”). ‘The text 

does not say that “a battle was fought,”—because 

Na army of |] Ts‘oo had not formed in order of 
attle.’ 


These two canons, the one on the use of the 
terms i and , and the other on the silence 


of the text about Ts‘oo, have given rise to a 
great deal of speculation. I should judge my- 


self, that Ed must imply the death of the party 


to whom it is applied, but then ri should in- 
dicate capture, and capture only. 


Par. 8. Teih-ts‘euen was a neighbourhood 
outside the wall of the royal city, within which, 
we shall find, it was subsequently embraced in 
the lst year of duke Ting. It was so named 
from the Teih spring and pool, and was on the 


east of the city, so that king King (Bit =F) was 


styled ‘the eastern king.’ in distinction from 
his rival, who occupied the city itself, and was 
called ‘the western king.’ 


I have translated Ft KE by ‘the chief of 


the House of Yin (See VIIL xvi. 10),’ which 
must be the meaning of the terms. The viscount 
of Yin took the lead in supporting Chacu, 
whose elevation to the throne is thereforeascribed 
to him;—we need not seek any other recondite 


meaning in the use of FX. There were now 
two kings. The text decides in favour of king 
King by the name of K #- applied to him. 


The Chuen says:—‘In summer, in the 4th 
month, on Yih-yéw, the viscount of Shen took 
Tsze, and the viscount of Léw took Ts‘éang-jin 
and Chih-jin. In the 6th month, on Jin-woo, 


king King’s ( B #) son Chaou entered Yin. 


On Kwei-yéw, Yu, [viscount] of Yin, inveigled 
and killed Léw T-o. On Ping-seuh, the vis- 
count of Shen came by way of Fan, and the 
viscount of Léw by way of Yin to attack Yin. 
The former arrived first and was defeated, when 
the other returned. On Ke-ch‘ow, Hwan earl 
of Shaou, and Nan-kung Keih led a body of men 
from Ch‘ing-ch‘ow to garrison Yin. On King- 
yin, the viscounts of Shen and Léw, and Fan 
Ts‘e, conducted the king to Léw. On Kéah- 
woo, the [late] king’s son, Chaou, entered the 
royal city, and halted in Tso-héang. In autumn, 
in the 7th month, on Mow-shin, Sin Lo placed 
him in the palace of Chwang. Sin of Yin 
defeated the army of Léw in Tang, and on 
Ping-shen it was defeated again at Sin. On 
Kéah-tsze, Sin of Yin took Se-wei. On Ping- 
yin, he attacked K‘wae, the people of which 
dispersed.’ 

Par.9. The Chuen says:—‘In the 8th month, 
on Ting-yéw, Nan-kung Keih was killed by an 
earthquake. Chang Hwang said to duke Win 
of Léw, “Let your lordship exert yourself. By 
the strength of your father your enterprize will 
be successful. When [the kings of ] Chow 
[formerly] perished, there were earthquakes 
along the three rivers (The King, Wei, and Loh ; 


Wi, =f Ye). Now a great officer of the 


western king has perished in this earthquake ; 
—Heaven is casting him off. The eastern king 
will have a great triumph.’ 
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The earthquake in the text was felt in Loo. 
That in the Chuen on the 2d day after was in 
Chow, The words of the Chuen w =F 

must be translated as I have done. Too 
supposes that Keih was killed by the overthrow 
of his house. 

[We have here a narrative relating to the 
affairs of ‘[s‘oo and Woo:—‘t The mother of 
Kéen, the-eldest son of [the king of ] Ts‘oo was 
in Keih, to. which she invited the people of Woo, 
opening also its gate for them. In winter, in 
the 10th month, on Kéah-shin, Choo-fan, the 
eldest son of (the king of ] Woo, entered Keih, 
and carried back with him from it the above 
lady, with her treasures and other articles. 
The marshal Wei Yueh of Ts‘oo pursued them; 
but not being able to overtake them, he was 
about to die (J. e., kill himself). All his people 
said, “Let us take the opportunity to attack 
Woo, and try the chance of our succeeding ;” 
but he said, “If I should again be defeated 
with our ruler’s army, I should have to die, and 
would be {doubly} criminal. Having lost our 
ruler’s wife, I must die on that account.” He 
then strangled himself in Wei-she.’] 


Par. 10. After ay Kung and Kuh introduce 


a BS. thus making two parr. Tso says the visit 
was on account of Shuh-sun Shay, who was still 
detained in Tsin, to effect his liberation if pos- 
sible. The critics are unanimous in holding 
that the sickness was feigned. Either the duke 
grew afraid, or he was warned -back by Tsin, 
and then he caused. his return to be attributed 
to illness in order to hide his disgrace EH). 
[The Chuen returns to affairs in Ts‘oo:— 
‘In Ts‘oo, Nang Wa became chief minister 
(In place of Yang Kae or Tsze-hea;—see on par. 
7), and proceeded to fortify Ying. Seuh, director 
of Shin, said, ‘“ Tsze-chang (Nang Wa) is sure 
to lose Ying. If we are not able to defend it, 
walling it is of no use. Anciently, the defences 


of the sons of Heaven were the rude tribes ou 
every side of the kingdom; and when their 
authority became low, their defences were the 
various States. The defences of those States 
were their neighbours, all round them; and 
when their power became’ low, their defences 
were their four borders. They attended carefully 
to them, and formed alliances with their neigh- 
bours as helpers. Then the people quietly cul- 
tivated the country, and the important labours 
of the three [seasons] were successfully accom- 
plished. ‘The people had no cause for anxiety in 
the State, and there were no apprebensions from 
abroad ; it was not thought necessary to fortify 
the cities. But now we are afraid of Woo, and 
are fortifying Ying. Small is the defence. Even 
that proper to a State, when its power is low, is 
beyond us;—how can we escape the loss [of 
Ying]? Formerly, the earl of Léang dug a 
moat about his palace, and the people dispersed 
(See on V. xix. 8). When the people abandon 
their superiors, nothing but ruin can come. If 
we adjusted correctly our borders, kept our 
lands and fields well regulated, made our sta- 
tions of refuge and assembly where they were 
most difficult of access, cultivated the affection 
of the people, arranging them clearly in com- 
panies of five, so as to be on the look out [against 
danger], maintained good faith with the neigh- 
bouring States, looked well after the discharge 
of their duties by our officers, maintained all 
the ceremonies of intercourse; ‘were neither as- 
suming nor covetous, neither weak nor violent, 
thus completing our defences and preparations, 
and awaiting whatever might oecur, what should 
we have tofear? The ode (II. i. ode L. 6) says, 


‘Ever think of your ancestor, 
Cultivating his virtue,’ 


Have we not examples in Joh-gaou, and Fun- 
maou, down to Woo and Wan? Their territory 
did not exced 100 /e square. But they carefully 
attended to their borders, and did not fortify 
Ying? Now our territory is several 1000 le 
square, and we must fortify Ying! Is not our 
ease a hard one?”’”] 


Twenty-fourth year. 
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y Ho EH BGS BBE ot 


XXIV. 1 Inthe[duke’s]twenty-fourth year, in spring, in the king’s 
second month, on Ping-seuh, Chung-sun Kéoh died. 


sacrifice for rain. 


“153 Ot i Go bo 


e Chuen continues here its narrative of 
the troubles in Chow:—‘ This spring, in the 
king's first month, on Sin-ch‘ow, duke Kéen of 
Shaou and Nan-kung Yin introduced duke Hwan 
of Kan to the [late] king’s son Chaou. The vis- 
count of Léw said to Chang Hwang, ‘“‘ The Kan is 
also gone to him.” ‘ What harm will that do?” 
was the reply. “It is only those who have 
virtue in common that can concert righteous 
measures (See the Shoo, V. i. Pt.i.8, where the 
characters, however, have a difft. meaning). The 
Great Declaration says (Shoo, V.i. Pt. ii. 6), 
‘Chow has hundreds of thousands and millions 
of ordinary men, but they are all divided in their 
ways. I have of ministers, capable of govern- 
ment, ten men, one in heart, and one in practice.” 
It was through this that Chow arose. Let your 
lordship’s care be about virtue, and do not be 
concerned about the want of men.” On Mow- 
woo, the king’s son Chaou entered Woo.] 

Par. 1. See ix. 4; etal. This was Mang 
He-tsze. He was succeeded by his son Ho-ke 


fay FB). who is numbered among the disciples 


of Confucius. 

Par. 2. Comp. XIV. 1, where the return of 
Ke-sun E-joo from his detention in Tsin is re- 
corded, as that of Shuh-sun Shay is recorded 
here. There, however, only the name E-joo, 
appears in the text, without the surname, and 
here both Tso-she and Kuh-léang omit the 


surname, having also instead of a. The 


critics have much to say on these points, with 
which we need not trouble ourselves. See the 
K‘ang-he editors in loc. 

The Chuen says:—‘Sze Me-mow of Tsin 
went to meet Shuh-sun in Ke (See on parr. 
1, 3 of last year), [and bring him away]. Shuh- 
sun made Léang K‘e-hing wait inside the door, 
having said to him, “If I louk to the left and 
cough, kill him; but if I look to the right and 
laugh, hold your hand.” When Shuh-sun saw 
Sze Pih, the latter said, “‘My ruler, thinking his 
duty as lord of covenants required him to do 
so, has detained you long. There are some 


small gifts of our poor State, which he now. 


presents to your followers, and he has sent me 
to meet you, Sir.” Shuh-sun received the offer- 
ings, and returned [to Loo]. The words of the 


text, “In the second month, Ch‘oh RF; with- 


out the clan-name) arrived from Tsin,” are 
intended to honour Tsin (? ). 
[There is appended here a short note about 


Shuh-sun Shay arrived from Tsin. 

In summer, in the fifth month, on Yih-we, the first day 
of the moon, the sun was eclipsed. 

In autumn, in the eighth month, there was a great 


On Ting-yéw, Yuh-le, earl of K‘e, died. 
In winter, Woo extinguished Ch‘aou. 
There was the burial of duke P‘ing of K‘e. 


the affairs in Chow:—‘In the 3d month, on 
Kang-seuh, the marquis of Tsin sent Sze King- 
pih to go and ask about affairs in Chow. He 
took his position by the Kan-chae [gate], and 
questioned great multitudes. In consequence, 
the people of Tsin repulsed the [late] king’s son 
Chaou, and would not receive his messengers.’] 

Par. 3. This eclipse took place at sunrise, 
on the Ist April, B.c. 517. The Chuen saya:— 
‘On the occurrence of this eclipse, Tsze Shin 
said, “There will be floods.” But Ch‘aou-tsze 
said, “There will be drought. The sun has 
passed the equinox, and the yang influence has not 
yet predominated. When it does do so, it will 
be in a very great degree, and we must have 
drought. ‘he yang influence, not getting vent 


a-3 = A ), will be accumulated,’ 


[The affairs of Chow are here resumed :— 

Ist. ‘In the 6th month, on Jin-shin, the army 
of the [late] king’s son Chaou attacked Héa 
and Hang, the people of both of which dispersed. 

2d. The earl of Ch‘ing went to Tsin, with 
Tsze-t‘ae-shuh in attendaace on him. At an 
interview with Fan Héen-tsze, the latter asked 
Tsze-t‘ae-shuh what he thought about the state 
of the royal House. “I am an old man,” was 
the reply, “‘ who cannot do as he ought for his 
own State; how dare I think about the royal 
House? But people have a saying that the 
widow does not regard her woof, but is anxious 
about the fall of the honoured [House of ] Chow, 
meaning that [she is afraid of fehat will happen 
to herself. The royal House is now indeed shak- 
ing, and our small State is full of apprehension. 
But it should be matter of anxiety to your great 
State; what knowledge can we take of it? You, 
Sir, should take speedy measures in reference to 
it. The ode (II. v. ode VIL. 3) says:— 


‘When the pitcher is exhausted, 
It is to the shame of the jar.’ 


The disquietude of the royal House is to the 
shame of Tsin.” Héen-tsze became frightened, 
and consulted with Seuen-tsze, upon which they 
summoned a meeting of the States for the next 
year.’] 

Par. 4. This sacrifice was offered, says Tso, 
because of drought; and thus Shuh-sun’s anticipa- 
tion, mentioned under par. 3, was verified. Wang 
T‘aou observes here, ‘The vaticination of P‘é 
Tsaou was not equal to that of Tsze-ch‘an, and 
the vaticination of T'sze Shin was not equal to 
that of Ch‘aou-tsze. This may show that the 
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astrologers could not calculate so well by their 
art as the officers could on grounds of reason.’ 


Par. 5. Kung-yang has es for 4 . Too 
observes that Ting-yéw was the 5th of the 9th 
month. The characters Iu A. therefore, he 
thinks, have been inadvertently omitted. 


[We have another notice about affairs in 
Chow :—‘In winter, in the 10th month, on 
Kwei-yéw, the [late] king’s son Chaou offered 
the precious sceptre of Chring-chow in sacrifice 
to the Ho. On Kéah-seuh, a ferryman found it 
[again] onthe bank. Yin Puh-ning with a body 
of men from Wan was making an incursion 
southwards, caught this man, and took the jade 
from him. He wished [afterwards] to sell it, but 
it then changed into a stone. When the king 
was settled [on the throne], Puh-ning presented 
it to him, and received the city of East ‘I'sze.’] 

Par. 6. Ch‘aou,—see VI. xii. 4. It now be- 


pnged to Ts‘o0. The Chuen says:— The vis- 


count of Ts‘vo fitted out a naval expedition to 
approach the borders of Woo. Seuh, command- 
ant of Shin, said, ‘Iu this expedition Ts‘vo is 
sure to lose a city. Instead of soothing the 
people, we are tviling them. While Woo is 
keeping quiet, we are stimulating it to move. 
If Woo follow in our footsteps, as preparations 


have not been made on our borders, is it pos- 
sible we should not lose [one or more] cities ?” 

‘Seu Gan, a great officer of Yueh, met the king 
with complimentary offerings at the bend of 
Yu-chang, and the Kung-tsze ‘T's‘ang of that 
State sent him a ship, following him also with a 
force, along with Show-mung. When he had 
got to Yu-yang, the king returned. 

‘The men of Woo then followed; and as the 
people on the borders were not prepared for 
them, they extinguished Ch‘aou and Chung- 
le, andreturned. The commandant of Shin said, 
“Here is the commencement of the loss of 
Ying. By this one movement of the king, we 
have lost two commanders. How often can this 
be repeated without the consequences reaching 
Ying? Might not the words of the ode (IH. iii. 
ode IIT. 3), 


‘Who laid the steps of the evil, 
Which has reached the present distress ?’ 
be spoken of the king?” ’ 

Too says here that Ch‘aou was a city of Ta‘oo 
to which Léw Ch‘ang objects that in that case 
the term ‘extinguished’ ) could not be ap- 
plied to it. The truth, no doubt, is that Ch‘aou 
had once been independent, but had been 
reduced by Ts‘oo to the State of a foo-yung, or 
attached territory. 
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Par.1. The Chuen, which Maou K‘e-ling says 
that he cannot understand, as introduced here, 
says:—‘This spring, Shuh-sun Ch‘oh having 
gone to Sung on a complimentary mission, the 
master of the Right, who lived near the T‘ung 
gate, visited him, and spoke meanly of the great 
officers of the State, and especially so of the 
minister of Works. Ch‘aou-taze told his people 
about the conversation, saying, ‘‘ The master of 
the Right will, probably, have to flee from the 
State. The superior man tries to dignify his 
own person, and then goes on to dignify others; 
he thereby observes the rules of propriety. But 
the master vilifies the great officers [of his State], 
and speaks contemptuously of the Head of his 
own surname. He is thereby treating his own 
person with contempt; and can he have any 
rules of propriety? But without those rules, he 
is sure to come to ruin.” 

‘The duke of Sung gave Ch‘aou-tsze a pub- 
lic reception, and sang the Sin kung (A lost 
ode), to which Ch‘aou-tsze responded with the 
Keu héah (II. vii. ode IV.). Next day, at the 
feast, when they were merry with drinking, the 
duke made him sit on his right, when they wept 
as they talked together. Yoh K‘e was assisting 
[at the ceremonies], and reported this to others, 
when he had retired, saying, “This year both 
our ruler and Shuh-sun are likely to die. I 
have heard that joy in the midst of grief and 
grief in the midst of joy are signs of a loss of 
mind. The essential vigour and brightness of 
the mind is what we call the hwdn and the pith. 
When these leave it, how can the man continue 
long?” 

‘The sister of Ke Kung-joh (An uncle of Ke 
P‘ing-tsze) was the wife of [the viscount of] 
Little Choo, and the mother of the wife of 
[duke] Yuen of Sung. [She, again,} bore a 

aughter, who was now being given as wife to 
Ke P‘ing-tsze. Ch‘aou-tsze, having come to 
Sung on his complimentary mission, was also to 
receive her, [and conduct her to Loo}. Kung- 
joh was in his suite, and said to the lady Ts‘aou 
(The duchess) that she should uot give [her 
daughter to P‘ing-tsze] for that Loo was going 
to expel him. She reported this to the duke. who 
stated it to Yoh K‘e. “ You will do right,” was 
that officer’s reply, “in giving her to him. ‘The 
ruler of Loo will have to quit his State. The 
government of it has been for three generations 
in the hands of the Ke (Wan-tsze Hang-foo; 
Woo-tsze Suh; and now P‘ing-tsze E-joo). Four 
rulers of [the House of ] Loo have now lost the 
control of the government (Seuen, Ch‘ing, Séang, 
and Ch‘aou). There has not been a case when 
[the ruler] could carry out his will without the 
people. The ruler of a State should on this 
account be the protector and comforter of his 
people. The ode (III. iii. ode X. 6) says, 


‘The men are not :— 
It is the sorrow of my heart.’ 


The ruler of Loo has lost the people; how can 
he get his will? If he keep quiet, and wait the 
issue of events, he may get on; any movement 
will be to his sorrow,”’ 

Par.2. Here and afterwards Kung and Kuh 


have AL 58, for A an In the same way, 


Kung-yang has {H- mM for K XQ. Shuh E 
was the son of Shuh Yang;—see on XXIII. 2. 
Hwang-foo was another name for the Hih-jang 


of VII. vii.5. This meeting here was that given 
notice of in the previous year;—see the 2d 
narrative there after par. 3, 

The Chuen says:—‘In summer, a meeting 
was held at Hwang-foo, to consult about the 
royal House. Chaou Kéen-tsze [of Tsin] (Chaou 
Yang) gave orders to the great officers of the 
various States to contribute grain to the king, 
and to provide men to guard his territory, say- 
ing, “ Next year we will in-state him.” 

*Tsze-t‘ae-shuh had an interview with Chaou 
Kéen-tsze, and was asked by him about the 
ceremonies of bowing, yielding precedence, and 
moving from one position to anether. “These,” 
said Tsze-t‘ae-shuh “are matters of deportment, 
and not of ceremony.” ‘“ Allow me to ask,” said 
Kéen-tsze, “what we are to» understand by 
ceremonies.” ‘The reply was, “I have heard 
our late great officer Tsze-ch‘an say, ‘Cere- 
monies [are founded in} the regular procedure of 
Heaven, the right phenomena of earth, and the 
actions of men.’ Heaven and earth have their 
regular ways, and men take these for their 
pattern, imitating the brilliant bodies of Heaven, 
and according with the natural diversities of the 
Earth. [Heaven and Earth] produce the six 
atmospheric conditions, and make use of the five 
material elements. Those conditions fand ele- 
ments} become the five tastes, are manifested 
in the five colours, and displayed in the five 
notes. When these are in excess, there ensue 
obscurity and confusion, and the people lose 
their [proper] nature. The rules of ceremony 
were therefore framed to support [that na- 
ture]. ‘here were the six domestic animals, the 
five beasts [of the chase], and the three [classes 
of] victims, to maintain the tastes. There were 
the nine [emblematic] ornaments [of robes] (See 
the Shoo, IT. iv. 4), with their six colours and 
five methods of display, to maintain the five 
colours. There were the nine songs, the eight 
winds, the seven sounds, and the six pitch-pipes, 
to maintain the five notes. There were ruler 
and minister, high and low, in imitation of the 
distinctive characteristics of the earth. There 
were husband and wife, with the home and the 
world abroad, the spheres of their respective 
duties. There were father and son, elder and 
younger brother, aunt and sister, maternal 
uncles and aunts, father-in-law and connexions 
of one’s children with other members of their 
mother’s family, and brothers-in-law,—to resem- 
ble the bright luminaries of heaven. There 
were duties of govt. and administration, services 
specially for the people, [legislative] vigour, the 
force of conduct, and attention to what was re- 
quired by the tjmes,—in accordance with the 
phenomena of the four seasons. There were 
punishments and penalties, and the terrors of 
legal proceedings, making the people stand in 
awe, resembling the destructive forces of thunder 
and lightning. There were mildness and gentle- 
ness, kindness and harmony, in imitation of the 
producing and nourishing action of Heaven. 
‘There were love and hatred, pleasure and anger, 
grief and joy, produced by the six atmospheric 
conditions. ‘Therefore [the sage kings] carefully 
imitated these relations and analogies [in form- 
ing ceremonies], to regulate those six impulses. 
To grief there belong crying and tears; to joy, 
songs and dancing ; to pleasure, beneficence ; to 
anger, fighting and struggling. Pleasure is 
born of loye, and anger of hatred. Therefore 
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[the sage kings} were careful judges of their 
conduct, and sincere in their orders, appointing 
misery and happiness, rewards and punishments, 
to regulate the death and life [of the people]. 
Life is a good thing; death is an evil thing. 
The good thing brings joy; the evil thing gives 
grief. When there is no failure in the joy and 
grief, we have a state in harmony with the na- 
ture of Heaven and Earth, which consequently 
ean endure long.” 

‘Kéen-tsze said, “Extreme is the greatness 
of ceremonies!” “Ceremonies,” replied Tsze- 
t‘ae-shuh, “ determine the relations of high and 
low ; they are the warp and woof of Heaven and 
Earth ; they are the life of the people. Hence 
it was that the ancient kings valued them, and 
hence it is that the man who can now bend, now 
straighten, himself so as to accord with cere- 
mony is called a complete man. Right is it 
that ceremonies should be called great!” Kéen- 
tsze said, “I would wish all my life to keep 
these words in mind, [and observe them].” 

‘Yoh Ta-sin of Sung said, “We shall not 
contribute grain; our (dukes] are guests of 
Chow :—how can such a thing be required of 
guests?” Sze Pih said, “Since [the covenant 
of ] ‘T'séen-t‘oo, what service has there been in 
which Sung has not shared? what covenant 
in which it has not taken part? It was then 
said that the States should together support the 
royal House. How can you evade this condi- 
tion? You are here by the command of your 
ruler to join in the great business in hand :— 
would it not be improper for Sung to violate the 
covenant?” The master of the Right did not 
dare to reply, but received the schedule, and 
retired. 

‘Sze Pih reported the incident to Kéen-tsze, 
saying, “The master of the Right of Sung is sure 
to become an exile. Bearing his ruler’s orders 
as a commissioner here, he wished to break the 
covenant, aud thereby come into collision with 
the lord of covenants. There could be nothing 
more inauspicious than this.”’ 


Par. 3. Kung-yang has pie instead of ae 


K‘eu-yuh was the ancient name for the mino 
grackle, which is now commonly called the 


pah-ko ( IN Eh). Tso-she says the record 


is of a thing previously unknown, and Yen 
Sze-koo observes that while the mino is found 
in many places in China, it does not cross the 
Tse river, and was therefore not found in 


Loo. Too further lays stress on the a) as 


meaning to build a nest in a tree, which is 
contrary to the habits of the mino, which breeds 
in holes in walls and banks; so that there were 
in the phenomenon of the text two prodigies. 
The Chuen gives a ridiculous narrative:—‘ Sze 
Ke said, “ How strange! I have heard that in 
the times of [the dukes} Wan and Ch‘ing the 
boys had a ditty, which said, 


+Here are grackles apace! 
The duke flies in disgrace. 
Look at the grackles’ wings! 
To the wilds the duke flings, 
A horse one to him brings. 
Look how the grackles go! 
In Kan-how he is low, 
Wants coat and trowsers now. 
Behold the grackles’ nest! 


Far off the duke doth rest. 
Chow-foo has lost his state, 
Sung-foo comes proud and great. 
O the grackles so strange! 

The songs to weeping change.’ 


So ran the ditty, and now the grackles are here, 
and building their nests. Is the [other thing} 
about to happen?”’ 

The flight of duke Ch‘aou from Loo was near 
at hand. We may be sure it had taken place 
before the above ditty was composed and the 
appearance of the grackles received its inter- 
pretation. 

Par. 4. On the sacrifice for rain see the Chuen 
on II. vy. 7. The 6th month of Chow, or the 4th 
of Héa, was the season for it; but there is no 
difficulty in conceiving of its occurrence shortly 
after, in the 7th month of Chow. As there are 
three sin days in every month, the lst must 
have been near the beginning of the 7th month; 
—Ying-tah makes it cut to have been, this year, 
the 3d day of it. The repetition of the sacrifice 
indicates, as Tso says, the greatness of the 


drought (FAD. Kung-yang’s idea, that the 
second sacrifice was a feint to bring the people 


together, with the intention of attacking and 
expelling Ke-sun, is inadmissible. 


Par. 5. For Cc xy Kuh-liang has ay: 


On the euphemism of FR (= ) for BP. seq 


on IIL. i. 2. Kung-yang has BB for i. Yang- 
chow was in the north-east of the present Tung- 
p‘ing Chow OR 2p. HD. dep. of T‘ae-gan. 
It had originally belonged to Loo, but was taken 
by Ts‘e, we may presume in the 21st year of 
duke Séang. It was therefore a kind of border 
city, and here the duke stayed his flight fora 
time, until he could ascertain the mind of the 
marquis of Ts‘e regarding him. 

The Chuen says:—‘ Before this, Ke Kung- 
néaou (An uncle of Ke-sun Pt‘ing-tsze, by a 
concubine of his grandfather) had married a 
daughter of Paou Win-tsze of Ts‘e, who bore 
to hin [a son] Shin; and on Kung-néaou’s 
death, [his brother] Kung-hae, with his stew- 
ard Shin Yih-koo, and Kung-sze Chen (Also a 
Ke), undertook the management of his house. 
By and by, (his widow] Ke Sze had an intrigue 
with her cook Shen; and becoming afraid, she 
made a concubine beat_her, and then showed 
the marks to the wife of Ts‘in Ch‘uen (A great 
officer of Loo whose wife was a sister of Kung- 
néaou), saying, “Kung-joh (Kung-hae) wanted 
to use me, and when I refused, he [thus] beat 
me.” She also complained to Kung-ivo (A bro- 
ther of P‘ing-tsze), that Chen and Yih-koo had 
tried to force her. Ts‘in Ke (the wife of Ts‘in 
Ch‘uen) reported what she had heard to Kung-che 
(Another brother of P‘ing-taze), who, along with 
Kung-foo, laid it before P‘ing-tsze. On this, the 
minister made Chen a prisoner in P‘éen, and 
seized [also] Yih-koo, intending to put him to 
death. Kung-joh wept and bewailed the case, 
saying, “To kill these isto kill me. I will make 
intercession for them.” P‘ing-tsze, however, 
made his waiting boy refuse him admittance, and 
up to midday he had no opportunity of presenting 
his request. [In the meantime], the officer in 
change of [Yih-kov] came to ask for his orders, 
and Kung-che made him dispatch his prisoner 
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without delay. In consequence of this Kung- 
joh had a grudge against P‘ing-tsze. 

‘The cocks of Ke [-sun] and the [Head of 
the] How [family] were in the habit of fighting. 
Ke-sun sheathed the head of his cock, on which 
How-she put metal spurs on his. In conse- 

uence P-ing-tsze was enraged, and increased 

is own mansion at the expense of that of the 
other, reproving him besides; and this made 
How Ch‘aou-pilt also have a grudge at P‘ing- 
tsze. 

‘Hwuy, a cousin of Tsang Ch‘aou-pih, had 
circulated slanders against ‘'sang-she, and then 
fled to Ke-she. ‘T'sang-she [attempted to] seize 
him, but P‘ing-tsze was enraged, and made a 
prisoner of Tsang-she’s steward. [About this 
time] it had been arranged to offer the te sacri- 
fice in the temple of duke Séang, but only sixteen 
dancers were forth-coming, ail the rest being 
employed at Ke-she’s. On this Tsang-sun said, 
“This may make us say that we cannot use [the 
proper ceremonies] in the temple of our late 
ruler ;” and this made the great officers have a 
grudge at P-ing-tsze. 

‘Kung-joh presented a bow to Kung-wei (a 
son of the duke), and went with him to shoot 
outside the city, when they consulted about 
doing away with Ke-she. Kung-wei informed 
[his brothers] Kung-kwo and Kung-fun of the 
design, and they made the attendant Léaou- 
ts‘oo comniunicate it to the duke. The duke 
had been sleeping, and seized a spear to strike 
the attendant, who ran off. The duke said 
he would seize [the plotters]; and though he 
gave no orders to that effect, they were afraid, 
and did not come forth, nor see the duke for 
some months. [Finding at the end of that 
time that] he was not angry with them, they 
made the attendant speak to him again. The 
duke used a spear to frighten him, when he 
again ran off. A third time they made him 
speak of the matter, and the duke said, “This 
is a thing beyond a small man like you.” Kung- 
kwo then spoke himself, and the duke consulted 
Tsang-sun, who saw the difficulty of the attempt. 
He then communicated it to How-sun, who 
thought it feasible, and encouraged it. He 
next told it to T'sze-kéa E-pih, who said, ‘“‘ They 
are slanderers who urge your lordship on to 
such a hazardous thing. If it do not succeed, 
you will receive the name (=blame) of it. It is 
not to bedone. You and several of your prede- 
cessors have lost your hold of the people. If 
you would now seek by means of them to 
accomplish this object, you cannot be sure of 
success. The government, moreover, is in his 
hands, and it will be difficult to take measures 
against him.” The duke would have dismissed 
him, but he declined to go, saying, “I have now 
been a party to your wishes in this thing. If 
word of it should leak out, I should not be 
allowed to die a natural death.” So he took 
up his lodging with the duke. 

‘Shuh-sun Ch‘aou-tsze was gone to K‘an, and 
the duke was residing in the Long treasury 
(See Ana. XI. xiii.). In the 9th month, on 
Mow-seuh, he attacked Ke-she, and having 
killed Kung-che in the gate, entered the house. 
P‘ing-tsze ascended a tower, and made a request, 
saying, “ Your lordship, without examining into 
my offences, has sent your officers to punish me 
with shield and spear. Allow me to wait near 
the E, till ny offences are inve.tigated.” This 





was refused, and he requested that he might be 
imprisoned in Pe. This also was refused, and 
he then asked to be allowed to leave the coun- 
try with five chariots; but neither was this 
granted. Tsze-kea-tsze said, “Your lordship 
should grant his request. ‘The government has 
long been in his hands. Many of the suffering 
people get their food from him. His followers 
are many. If traitors rise when the sun has 
gone down, we cannot know what the result 
may be. The anger of his many [adherents] 
should not be nourished. Nourished and not 
dealt. with, it will accumulate. When it is so 
nourished and accumulated, the people will 
begin to have new purposes, and they will 
then unite with those who seek the same objects 
as he. Your lordship will repent of it.” The 
duke did not listen to this counsel, and How- 
sun strongly urged that P‘ing-tsze should be 
put to death. The duke sent him to meet 
Mang E-tsze (Chung-sun Ho-ke), [and bring 
him to him]. 


‘{In the meantime], Tsung Le, Shuh-sun’s 
master of the Horse, said to all his people, 
* What do you think of matiers?” No one 
giving any reply, he said, “Iam but an officer 
of a family, and do not pretend to know about 
the [business of the] State; but whether will 
it be better for us that Ke-she be, or that there 
be no Ke-she?” All replied, “No Ke-she is no 
Shuh-sun-she. Le then said, “Then let us go, 
and rescue him?” And with this he led his fol- 
lowers off to Ke-she’s, burst through the leaguer 
at the north-west corner, and entered the house. 
The duke’s men had put off their buff-coats, 
and were squatting about, with their quiver 
lids in their hands, so that they were [easily] 
driven away. Mang-she made a soldier get up 
at the north-west corner to see what Ke-she 
was doing, and when he told him that he saw 
Shuh-sun’s flag, Ming-she seized How Ch‘aou- 
pih and killed him on the west of the south 
gate, after which he attacked the duke’s men. 
T’sze-kea-tsze said, “‘ All we officers who have 
on false pretences forced the duke to this will 
leave the State with our offencd upon our heads. 
Let your lordship remain. E-joo will. now feel 
himself compelled to change his conduct in the 
service of your lordship.” The duke said, “I 
cannot bear to do it.” He then went with 
Tsang-sun to the tombs, and took counsel with 
him, after which he took his departure. On 
Ke-hae he withdrew to Ts‘e, halting in Yang- 
chow.’ 


This flight of duke Ch‘aou was mainly the 
result of his own weakness and incapacity. 
During all his rule, he had enjoyed only the 
name of marquis. The power of the State had 
been in the hands of the three clans, and prin- 
cipally in those of the Ke-sun; and in this con- 
dition things might have gone on. P‘ing-tsze 
was not prepared to seize the State for himself, 
and Ch‘aou precipitated his own fate. 

Par. 6. Yay-tsing was a city of Ts‘e, in the 
east of the pres. dis, of Ts‘e-ho (AE yay. dep. 
Tse-nan. The marquis of Ts‘e, we shall see, 
proposed to meet the duke in P‘ing-yin, but 
Ch‘aou went as far as Yay-tsing, to shorten his 


host’s journey. f= means to condole with the 


living, and so is distinguished from Fa. to con- 
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The Chuen says;—‘The marquis of Ts‘e hay- 
ing proposed to condole with the duke in P‘ing- 

in, the duke advanced beyond that place to 
Var tslng The marquis said, “This is my 
fault. I ordered my officcrs to wait [for you] 
in P‘ing-yin, because it was near [to Yang- 
chow].” What the text says about the duke’s 
halting in Yang-chow, and the marquis’s con- 
doling with him in Yay-tsing, describes what 
was proper. When one has anything to seek 
from another, it is a good thing in propriety to 
take the initiative in being humble to him. 

‘The marquis said, “From the borders of 
Keu to‘the west, I will surrender to you the 
territory of 25,000 families, and await your lord- 
ship’s further commands. I will then lead my 


poor levies, and follow your officers, obedient to 


whatever youcommand. Your grief is my grief.” 
The duke was glad; but Tsze-kéa-tsze said to 
him, “ Heaven’s bounties are not repeated. The 
gift of Heaven to your lordship should not ex- 
ceed that to the duke of Chow. Loo is sufficient. 
If you lose Loo, and with this territory become 
a subject of Ts‘e, who will stand along with 
you? And moreover, the ruler of Ts‘e is 
devoid of good faith ; ~you had better soon go to 
Tsin.” This counsel the duke would not follow. 
Tsang Ch‘aou-pih, at the head of the [other] 
followers, proposed to make a covenant. The 
words of it were, “ With our utmost strength, 
and with one heart, we shall cherish the same 
likings and dislikings, making it clear who are 
criminals and who are not. We will follow the 
duke and not separate ourselves from him, nor 
will we allow any communication between ua 
here abroad and those who are in Loo.” By 
the duke’s orders, he showed this to Tsze-kéa- 
tsze, who said, “On these terms I cannot take 
the covenant. In my want of ability, I cannot 
be of the same mind with you all, and must 
think that all are criminals. Perhaps I may 
wish to communicate from abroad with those in 
Loo, and may wish to leave our ruler. You all 
love your exile, and dislike any settlement ;— 
how can we be of one mind? What could be 
a greater crime than to have brought our ruler 
into his difficulties? If we open a communica- 
tion with Loo, and leave our ruler, he will soon 
enter Loo [again].. If we do not open such 
communication, what shall we do? And what 
shall we guard?” Accordingly he did not take 
part in the covenant.’ 

Par. 7. ‘The Chuen says:—‘ Ch‘aou-tsze re- 
turned from K‘an (See the narrative on par. 5), 
and went to see P‘ing-tsze, who bowed his 
forehead before him to the ground, and said, 
“What do you think of me?” Ch‘aou-tsze 
said, “ What man is there but must die? You 
have given the finishing touch to your name by 
expelling our ruler. Your descendants will not 
forget it :—is it not a sore subject?” P-ing-tsze 
went on, ‘If you can bring it about that Ihave 
an apportunity to serve our ruler in a different 
manner from the past, you will be giving, as we 


say, life to the dead, and flesh to the [bare] 


bones.” 

‘ {After this], Ch‘aou-tsze followed the duke 
to T's‘e, and conferred with him, Tsze-kea-tsze 
causing all who went to the duke’s lodging to 
be seized, [lest they should discover what was 


going on]. They spoke together inside a tent, 
and Ch‘aou-tsze proposed to dispose [somehow } 
of all [his followers], and to restore the duke 
[alone]. The followers wished to kill Ch‘aou- 
tsze, and placed men in ambush for the purpose 
in the way [by which he must return to Loo]; 
but Chen, the master of the Left, told the duke 
of their plan, who made Ch‘aou-tsze return by 
way of Choo. [Notwithstanding this], P‘ing- 
tsze was [now] of a different mind; and in 
winter, in the 10th month, on Sin-yéw, Ch‘aou- 
tsze fasted in his chamber, and made his priest 
and the keeper of his ancestral temple pray that 
he might die. On Mow-shin (The 7th day after) 
he died. Chen, the master of the Left, was 
going to return with the duke on horseback to 
rite but the other followers seized and held 
im.’ 

{[‘The Chuen gives here a short note about 
the progress of the struggle in Chow:—‘On 
Jin-shin, duke Wan of Yin crossed [the Loh] itto 
Kung, and [attempted to] set fire to Tung-taze; 
but his attempt was unsuccessful.’] 

Par. 8. K‘éuh-keih, was a city of Sung,—in 


the pres, dis. of K‘e AE), dep. K‘ae-fung, The 


| Chuen says :—‘In the 11th month, the duke of 


Sung was preparing to go to Tsin on the duke’s 
account, when he dreamt that his eldest son, 
Lwan, was succeeding to the dukedom in the 
temple, and that he himsif and [his father], 
duke P‘ing were attending on him in their full 
robes. In the morning, he called the six mini- 
sters together, and said to them, “In my want 
of ability, I was not able to serve my uncles 
and elder brothers, [as I ought to do] (Referring 
to the events in XX. 4, etal.), to the grief of 
yourselves;—this was my fault. If by your 
powerful help I preserve my head and neck till 
I die a natural death, then let the board in my 
coffin on which my limbs are stretched not equal 
that used for my predecessors.” Chung-ke re- 
plied, “If your grace, for the sake of the altars, 
should privately diminish any of the accom- 
paniments of your feasts, we, your servants, 
should not presume to take any knowledge of 
it. But as to the laws of the State of Sung, and 
the rules for life and death, there are the ordi- 
nances of our former rulers. Your servants must 
keep to them to the death; we dare not fail in 
observing them. There are regular punishments 
for such failure as an unpardonable offence. 
Your servants dare not incur such a death; 
your order would only disgrace us.” 


‘ After this the duke went on his journey ; but 
on Ke-hae, he died in K‘euh-keih.’ 


Par. 9. Yun,—see VI. xii. 8, et al. Tso says 
the marquis of Ts‘e laid siege to Yun. We 
must understand that he did so in the interest 
of duke Ch‘aou, so that the people yielded. the 
city at once, and the text simply says he took it. 

[The Chuen gives here two narratives. Ist, 
about the Tsang-sun family. “At an earlier 
period, Tsang Ch‘aou-pih had gone to Tsin, when 
TsangH wuy stole his valued tortoise-shell of Leu- 
keu, and consulted it as to whether a course of 
good faith or its opposite would be better for him. 
‘The answer was in favour of a deceitful course. 
The steward of Tsang-she wanted to go to Tsin 
to ask him [about some matters], and Hwuy 
begged to go instead. Ch‘avu-pih asked hin 
about [other] affairs of his family, and he told 
him everything; but when he asked him about 
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Par. 2. Tso repeats this par. with the varia- 
tion of EB for Fe. adding that it is composed 


as from the point of view of Loo e& Mh: 
on which Too remarks that, the duke having 
now entered within the boundaries of Lovo, we 


have the term =z ‘arrived;’ but as he was 
still not in his capital, we have the name of 
the place given. The 4y Fy HR, according 


to the analogy of other passages, would imply 
that the duke had been to the capital of Ts‘e, 
and announced his return in the ancestral temple 
in his own capital. He had not been to the 
capital of Ts‘e, but as he had had an interview 


with the ruler of that State, the FAK is held to be 
justified. There is more difficulty with the use 
of the Es Kéa K‘wei inferred from the term 


that Ke P‘ing-tsze, while keeping the duke in a 
State of exile, yet made the usual sacrifice and 
announcement in the temple for him, as if he 
had been present! This is not at all likely. 
We may suppose, with Maou, that the duke 
went through the usual ceremonies, after a 
fashion, in Yun. 

Par. 3. Ch‘ing,—the city of the Maing-sun 
clan; see on IX. xv. 3,4. The poor duke was 
not able to besiege Ch‘ing himself; the real as- 
sailants were the troops of Ts‘e. Because the 
marquis of Ts‘e, however, took no part in the 
operations in person, and the attempt came to 
nothing, the text, it is supposed, ignores the 
action of Ts‘e in the matter. 

The Chuen says:—‘In summer, the marquis 
of Ts‘e, intending to restore the duke, gave 
orders that [his officers] should not receive any 
bribes from Loo. Shin Fung, however, followed 
Joo Kéa to the army of Ts‘e, carrying with him 
two pieces of flowered silk, rolled up tight like 
an ear-stopper, and said to Kaou E, an officer 
of Tsze-yéw (Keu of Léang-k‘éw, a great officer 
of Ts‘e), that, if he could bribe him, he should be 
made successor to the present Head of the Kaou 
family, and should receive 5000 yu of grain. 
[In consequence of this], Kaou E showed the 
silk to Tsze-yéw, who desired to have it, and 
then E said to him that the people of Loo had 
bought such silks, made up in 1000 pieces, but 
that the roads not being open, they had first sent 
him these as a specimen. ‘Tsze-yéw accepted 
the silks, and said to the marquis, ‘“Fhat your 
officers do not do their utmost for the ruler of 
Loo is not because they are unable to serve 
you, but because of the strange things which 
have occurred. Duke Yuen of Sung was going 
on his account to Tsin, and died in K‘euh-keih, 
Shuh-sun Ch‘aou-tsze was seeking to restore 
his ruler, when he died without any illness. I 
do not know whether Heaven has abandoned 
Loo, or whether the ruler of it has somehow 
offended the Spirits, in consequence of which 
these things have happened. If your lerdship 
wait in K‘euh-keih, you can send us to follow 
the ruler of Loo, and form an opinion in the 
ease. If the enterprise be feasible, let the. 
force be increased, and you can then follow ;— 
there will be no opposition. If it should not be 
successful, your lordship need not take the 





trouble to follow.” 
‘The marquis adopted this advice, and sent 
the Kung-tsze Ts‘oo with a force to fullow the 


duke. The commandant of Ch‘ing, Kung-sun 
Chaou had said to P-ing-tsze, “I am charged 
with this great city to defend the State. I beg 
to be allowed to cope with the enemy.” His 
request was granted; but when he wished to 
give hostages for his fidelity, P‘ing-tsze refused, 
saying, “I believe you, and that is enough.’’ 
The commandant then sent word to the army 
of Ts‘e, saying, “ The Mang is a worn-out House 
of Loo. Its calls upon Ch‘ing have been ex- 
cessive, and we cannot endure them. We ask to 
be allowed to rest our shoulders [now] on Ts‘e.” 
The army of Ts‘e then laid siege to Ch‘ing, the 
people of which attacked the soldiers who were 
watering their horses at the Tsze; but [the com- 
mandant] said that was done to satisfy the 
minds of the multitude. But when Loo had 
completed its preparations, he then sent word 
that he could not overcome the freluetance of 
the] multitude [to surrender]. 

‘ The armies of Loo and Ts‘e fought at Ch‘uy- 
pe. T’sze-yuen Tséeh of TFs‘e pursued Séeh 
Shing-tsze, and discharged an arrow, which hit 
the ridge of his shield. Passing the yoke, it 
glanced on the pole, and its point entered [the 
shield] to the depth of 3 inches. Shing-tsze sent 
back an arrow, which cut the martingale of one 
of his [pursuer’s] horses, and killedit. ‘séeh was 
putting another horse to his chariot, and some 
of the men [of Loo], thinking he vas Tsung 


Le, helped him, on which he Gn Hi is under- 


stood to be the same as Tséeh. It would seem 
| to be so; but we have thus two designations of 
him,—Tsze-yuen and Tsze-keu) said that he 
was aman of Ts‘e. They were then going to 
strike at him, but he shot one of them dead. 
His charioteer cried to him to shoot another, 
but he said, ‘The oultitude may be frightened, 
but they should not be enraged.” Tsze-nang 
‘Tae continued the pursuit of Yay Séeh, shouting 
out insulting language. Séeh said, “Battle is 
not the place for such expressions of private 
anger; in return for such personal conduct, I 
will fight with you.’ The other repeated his 
insults, and Séeh then also answered him in the 
same way. 


‘Jen Shoo sent an arrow at Ch‘in Woo-tsze, 
which hit him in the hand so that he let fall his 
bow, and began reviling. Shoo told this to 
P-ing-tsze saying, * There is a superior man, 
with a white face, with thick beard and eye- 
brows, and an awful mouth.” P*ing-tsze said, 
“It must be Tsze-k‘éang. Were you not fight- 
ing with him.” “I called him,” replied the 
other, “a superior man;—how should I dare to 
fight with him?” 

‘Lin Yung was ashamed to remain as spear- 
man on the right of Yen Ming, and descended 
from the chariot. [When he was on the ground], 
Yuen Ho-ke cut off one of his ears, on which Yen 
Ming abandoned him. Yuen-tsze’s charioteer 
said to him, “Look firmly at his feet;” and he 
struck Lin Yung, and cut off one of his feet, 
after wnich he got on one leg into another chariot, 
and went back [to the army of Loo]. Yen 
Ming thrice entered the army of Ts‘e, crying 
out to Lin Yung to get into his chariot.’ 

It does not appear from the Chuen what was 
the issue of the battle of Ch‘uy-pe; but we may 
conclude that the siege of Ch‘ing was fruitless, 

[‘‘the Chuen resumes the narrative of the 
distractions in Chow :—‘In the 4th month, the 
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viscount of Shen went to Tsin, to report the 
urgency [of the king’s affairs]. In the 5th 
month, on Mow-woo, an officer of Léw defeated 
an army from the royal city at She-she. On 
Mow-shin an officer of the royal city and one of 
Léw fought in She-kuh, when the forces of Léw 
suffered a severe defeat.’] 

Parr. 4,5. We may presume that Chuen- 
ling was in Ts‘e; but its position has not been 
determined. The covenant there, says Tso, 
had reference to the plans to restore the duke. 
It came to rthing, however. The duke re- 


turned toh! -esidence in Yun, On the Es in 


par. 5, see © . par. 2. ' 

[The Ch. .en continues the narrative about 
Chow :—‘In the 7th month, on Ke-sze, the 
viscount of Léw went forth [from his city] with 
the king. Qn Kang-woo, they halted in K'‘eu, 
and a body of men from the royal city burned 
Léw. On Ping-tsze the king passed the night 
in Choo-she, and on Ting-ch‘ow they halted at 
Hwan-kuh. On Kang-shin the king entered 
Seu-mei, and on Sin-sze he halted at Hwah. 
Che Leih and Chaou Yang of Tsin led a force to 
re-establish the king’s authority, and made Joo 
K‘wan guard the difficult pass of Kéueh.’} 

Par. 6 The Chuen says:—‘In the 9th 
month, on the death of king P‘ing of Ts‘oo, 
T’sze~chang, the chief minister, wanted to appoint 
Tsze, in his place. 

“The heir-son Jin,” said he, “is young, nor 
was his mother the [king’s] proper wife, for 
she had really been contracted to his son Kéen. 
Tsze-se is old and a lover of what is good. To 
give the appointment to him as the eldest will 
be in the order of nature, and when we elect 
him for his goodness the State will be well 
governed. Ought we not to make these things of 
primary regard,— a king in the order of nature, 
and the good government of the State?” Tsze- 
se was angry, and-said; “This is to throw the 
State into confusion, and show hatred of our 

late] ruler and king. There is the State which 
i our support abroad ;—it ought not to be insult- 
ed. There is thé legitimate heir of the king ;— 
he ought not to be disowned. If we set aside 
the peer Ts‘in], we shall accelerate its 
enmity. ‘To disown the heir will be inauspici- 
ous, and I shall receive the name of the deed. 
Though you gave me all under heaven, I would 
still not agree to such a proposal; why should I 
do it for the State of Ts‘oo? ‘The chief minis- 
ter must be put todeath.” On this the minister 
was afraid. and raised king Ch‘aou in the place 
[of his father]. 

Par. 7. The Chuen says:—‘In winter, in. the 
10th month, on Ping-shin, the king set out with 
his troops from Hwah. On Sin-ch‘ow, he was 
in Kéaou, after which he halted in She. In the 
llth month, on Sin-yéw, the army of Tsin 
reduced Kung, [on which] Ying, earl of Shaou, 
drove out the late [king’s] son Chaou, who fled 
to Ts‘oo, along with members of the House of 
Shaou, Tih earl of Maou, Koo Head of the 
House of Yin, and Nan-kung Yin, carrying with 
them the arclrives of Chow. Yin Ke fied to 
Keu, and held it in revolt. The earl of Shaou 
met the king at She, and made a covenant with 
the viscounts of Léw and Shen, and they then 
proceeded to attack Yu-tsil, and halted at T‘e- 
shang. .On Kwei-yéw the king entered CH‘ing- 
chow, On Kéah-séuh a covenant was made in 
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the temple of [king] Séang. The army of Tsin 
[then] returned, Ch‘ing-kung Pan being left 
with troops to guard |the territory of } Chow. 
In the 12th month, on Kwei-we, the king enter- 
ed the Chwang palace. 

“'The [late] king’s son Chaou sent an an- 
nouncement to the various States, saying, ‘King 
Woo subdued Yin; king Ch‘ing secured tran- 
quillity throughout the kingdom, and king 
K‘ang gave the people rest. They all invested 
their full brothers with the rule of States, which 
might serve as defences and screens for Chow. 
They also felt that they would not enjoy them- 
selves alone the result of the achievements of 
Wan and Woo, and [reasoned] that if any of 
their descendants went astray or were over- 
thrown, getting plunged into calamity, [the 
princes, their relatives} would succour and save 
them. By-and-by, king E suffered from an 
evil disease, and the princes all hurried to 
sacrifice to their hills and rivers, praying for 
the king’s person. The mind of king Le proved 
stubborn and tyrannical, but the myriads of the 
people could not bear [to hurt him), and made 
him take up his residence in Che. [Two of 
the] princes gave up their own places, that they 
might attend to the king’s government, and 
when king Séuen showed that he had [firm and 
wise] purpose, they surrendered all their offices 
to him. After him, in the days of king Yéw, 
Heaven had not pity upon Chow. The king 
blindly pursued an improper course, and lost 
his throne. ‘hen came king E in violation of 
the statutes, so that the princes set him aside, 
and raised king [Yéw’s] proper heir to the 
throne, who removed [the capital] to Kéah- 
juh:—thus were the brothers [of the king] able 
to employ their strength in support of the 
royal House. 

‘In the time of king Hwuy, Heaven did not 
grant tranquillity to Chow, and allowed Tuy 
(See the Chuen after III. xix. 4) to be born, 
with his calamitous propensities, which extend- 
ed subsequently to Shuh-tae (See on V. xxiv. 4), 
so that both Hwuy and [king] Séang had to 
escape from danger, and leave the royal capital. 
Then Tsin and Ch‘ing took off those evil parties, 
and gave comfort and settlement to the royal 
House :—thus were our brothers able to fulfil 
the commands of the former kings. 


‘«In the 6th year of king Ting (The 8th year 
of duke Seuen) there came down among the peo- 
ple in Ts‘in these ominous utterances :—‘ Chow 
shall have a king with moustaches, who will be 
able to discharge well the duties of his office. 
The States will be submissive, and present their 
offerings, for two reigns attentive to their 
duties. Then in the royal House will be an 
intruder on the throne, and the princes, not 
taking the [necessary] measures, shall expe- 
rience disorder and calamity in consequence.’ 
When king Ling was born, he had a moustache, 
but he was a king of very spirit-like and sage 
qualities, and had no bad relations with the 
States. Both he and king King happily finished 
their reigns. But now the royal House is in 
confusion. K‘e of Shen and Tih of Léw have 
torn all under heaven into disorder, violating 
with an imperious conduct all rules, and say- 
ing, ‘The former kings received the throne on 
no regular law. Let us give out our commands, 
according to our own minds; who will dare te 
call us to account?’ They thus led on their 
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merciless partizans, and threw the royal House 
into disorder, insatiable in their encroaching 
desires, covetous beyond all measure, and guilty 
of disrespect to the Spirits. They insolently 
cast aside all penal laws, violated the covenants 
which they had taken, were haughty and violent 
in their demeanour, and falsified the orders 
of the former king, while Tsin, against all 
principle, supported and assisted them, with 
the intention of allowing them to carry out their 
illimitable designs. 

‘“[Thus] my unworthy self, in terror and 
agitation, am drivenabroad.andam skulking here 
in King-nmian (Ts‘oo), not knowing what things 
will come to. If you. my brothers, and relatives 
of other surnames, will vindicate and obey the 
laws of Heaven, and not assist those cunning 
knaves, thus following the rules of the former 
kings, and not accelerating the approach of 
Heaven’s judgments, but pardoning my un- 
worthy self, and taking measures about me:— 
this is what I desire. I venture to set forth all 
that is in my heart, and the regular rules of the 
former kings, that the States may deeply con- 
sider it. The instructions of the former kings 
were to this effect :—‘ When the queen has no 
son, another, the eldest son of the king, should 
be selected. Where years are equal, the choice 
must fall on the most virtuous. Where the 
Virtue ia equal, the choice must be deciied by 
the tortoise-shell. The king must not appoint 
a son (merely ] because he loves him; the duny 
and other ministers must not be influenced by 
their private leanings :—these were the ancient 
rules. The queen Muh and the {late] king’s 
eldest son Show dicd prema:urely, and left the 
world (See the Chuen after XV. 4). Shen and 
Léw selfishly aided and appointed a younger 
son, in violation of the rule of the former kings ; 
which is matter for all you princes, old and 
young, to take action upon.” 

‘When Min Ma-foo heard this notification of 
Chaou the [late] king’s son, he said “It is right 
that such notifications should be circulated. 
But Chaou violated the charge of [king] King, 
and kept aloof from the great ‘'sin, seeking his 
own exclusive ain ;—he has been guilty of the 
greatest imprupriety. What can this composi- 
tion do?”?’ 

[There follow here two narratives, having 
reference to ‘I's‘e:—‘'There appeared a comet in 
Ts‘e, and the marquis gave orders for a depreca- 
tory sacrifice. Gan-tsze said to him, “It is of 
no use ; you will only practise a delusion. There 
is no uncertainty in the ways of Heaven ; it does 
not waver in its purpuses:—why should you 
offer a deprecatory sacrifice? Moreover, there 
is a brooni-star in the sky ;—it is for the removal 
of dirt. If your lordship have nothing about 
your conduct that can be so described, what 
have you to deprecate? If you have, what will 
it be diminished by your deprecation? The 
ode (She, III. I. ode IL. 3), says, 


‘Then this king Wan, 
Watchfully and reverently, 
Did bright service to God. 
So did he secure great blessing. 
His virtue was without deflection, 
And he received the allegiance of the 
States from all quarters.’ 


Let your lordship do nothing contrary to virtue, 
and from all quarters the States will come to 








you;—why should you be troubled about a 
comet? ‘The ode (A lost ode) says, 


‘I have no beacon to look at, 

[But] the sovereigns of Héa and Shang. 
It was because of their disorders 

That the people fell away from them.’ 


If the conduct be evil and disorderly, the people 
are sure to fall away, and nothing that priests 
and historiographers can do will mend the evil.” 
The marquis was pleased, and stopped the 
sacrifice.’ 


2d. ‘The marquis of Ts‘e was sitting with 
Gan-tsze in his State-chamber, and said, “ How 
beautiful is this chamber! Who will have it 
[hereafter] ?” “Allow me to ask,” said Gan- 
tsze, “what you mean.” “I suppose,” the 
marquis replied, ‘the possession of this will 
depend on [men’s] virtue.” The minister said, 
“According to what your lordship says, the 
possessor will perhaps be Head of the Ch‘in 
family. Although that family has not great 
virtue, it dispenses bounties to the people. 
The tow, the gow, the joo, and the chung, with 
Which it receives [its payments] from the 
State are small (See the Ist narrative after 
IIf. 1), but those with which it gives out to the 
people are large. Your exactions are great, 
and the benefactions of the Ch‘in are great; so 
that the people are giving their affections to 
that family. The ode (II. vii. ode IV. 3) says, 


‘Though I have no virtue to impart to you, 
We will sing and dance.’ 


The bounties of the Ch'in family to the people 
are making them sing and dance. Hereafter, 
should any of your descendants be somewhat 
remiss, and the Ch‘in family not have disappear- 
ed, the State will belong to it.” “Good!” said 
the duke; “what then ought to be done?” 
Gan-tsze replicd, “It is only an attention to 
rules of propriety which can stop {the progress 
of events]. By those rules, the bounties of a 
family cannot extend to all the State. Sons 
must not change the business of their fathers,— 
husbandry, some mechanical art, or trade; in- 
feriors must not be negligent; higher officers 
must not be insolent; great officers must not 
take to themselves the privileges of the ruler.” 
* Good!” said the marquis. ‘I am not able to 
attain to this; but henceforth I know how a 
State can be governed by the rules of propriety.” 
“ Long have those rules possessed sucha virtue,” 
was the reply. “Their rise was contempora- 
neous with that of Heaven and Earth. That the 
ruler order and the subject obey, the father be 
kind and the son dutiful, the elder brother 
loving and the younger respectful, the hushand 
be harmonious and the wife gentle, the mother- 
in-law be kind and the daughter-in-law obedient : 
—these are things in propriety. That the ruler 
in ordering order nothing against the right, and 
the subject ohey without any duplicity ; that 
the father be kind and at the same time reverent, 
and the son be dutiful and at the same time able 
to remonstrate; that the elder brother, while 
loving, be friendly, and the younger docile, 
while respectful; that the husband be righteous, 
while harmonious, and the wife correct, while 
gentle; that the mother-in-law be condescend- 
ing, while kind, and the daughter-in-law be 
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winning, while obedient;—these are excellent | what the ancient kings received from Heaven 
things in propriety.” “Good!” said the duke, | and Earth for the government of their people, 
fagain]; “henceforth I have heard the highest | and therefore they ranked it in the highest 
style of propriety.” Gan-tsze replied, “It was | place.’] 





Twenty-seventh year. 
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‘The Kung-tsze Kwang'’of Woo thought, This 
is my time; it must not be lost;” and he said to 
Chuen Sheh-choo, (See at the end of the 2d 
narrative after XX. 1), “The upper States have 
a saying that if you do not seek for a thing you 
will not get it. Iam the [former] king’s heir. I 
wish to seek the kingdom. If the thing succeed, 
although Ke-tsze come [back], he will not dis- 
place me.” Sheh-choo said, “The king may be 
killed; but my mother is old and my son is 
young; what can I do in this matter?” Kwang 
replied, “I will be as you [to them].” 

‘In summer, in the 4th month, Kwang con- 
cealed some men-at-arms in an underground 
chamber, and invited the king to a feast. The 
king made his men-at-arms line the road, [from 
his palace] to [Kwang’s] gate. At the gate, 


the steps, the [inner] doors, and the mats, were | 


the king’s friends, on either side of them, with 
swords. They stripped the bodies of the attend- 
anta who brought in the viands, and made them 
change their clothes outside the door; and those 
attendants then crawled in on their knees, 
[other] sword-bearers going with them on either 
side, close to their persons ; and thus the viands 
were handed [to the king]. Kwang pretending 
that he was suffering in his feet, entered the 
underground chamber, and Chuen Sheh-choo 
came in with a fish in which he had placed a 
dagger. Seizing the weapon, he stabbed the 
king, and at the same time [two] swords met in 
his breast. Thus he killed the king;—and Hoh- 
leu made his son a minister. ae 

‘When Ke-tsze arrived, he said, “1f the sacri- 
fices to our former rulers be not neglected, nor 
the people be without a [proper] master; if the 
offerings be presented at our altars, and the 
State be not allowed to fall;—he shall be my 
ruler. Against whom should I cherish resent- 
ment? I will mourn the dead and serve the 
living, while I await the decree of Heaven;— 
I will not create disorder. Him who is on the 
throne I will follow ;—according to the way of 
our former kings.” He then reported the exe- 
cution of his mission and wept, at the grave [of 
Léaou], after which he resumed his position, 
and awaited the orders [of the new king]. 

‘The Kung-tsze Yen-yu fled to Seu, and 
Chuh-yung fled to Chung-woo. The army of 
Ts‘co withdrew, on hearing of the confusion in 
Woo.’ 

The critics have exercised their ingenuity, 
and that with little success, to find out the 
ground on which the murder of Léaou is 
ascribed to Woo. The K‘ang-he editors say, 
‘It was Kwang who murdered his ruler, and 
yet the text assigns the deed to Woo, and not 
to Kwang. Hoo Gan-kwch holds that the guilt 
is thereby ascribed to the great ministers ;— 


which is one view. Ch‘an Job-shwuy ( i Ht 


TK. Ming dyn.) says that the style of the text 


is intended to make people investigate the mat- 
ter, when they will discover the true criminal ; 
—which view is preferable. ‘Too Yu held that 
guilt is thereby fixed on Léaou himself, and 
K‘ung Ying-tah and Léw Ch‘ang argue that all 
the people wished the death of Léaou; but this 
view cannot be sustained. See our remarks at 
length under VI. xvi. 7.’ 


-lé x a 
Par. 3. Kuh-léang has ral for $i The 
Chuen says :—t Kéoh Yuen was a man upright 


and peaceable, but he was hated by Fei Woo- 
keih, and Yen Tséang-sze commander of the 
Left, who was a partizan of Woo-keih. The chief 
minister, Tsze-chang, was fond of gifts and lent 
an ear to slander. [Accordingly], Woo-keih, to 
calumniate Kéoh Yuen, said to Tsze-chang, 
“Tsze-goh (Yuen’s designation) wishes to in- 
vite you to drink with him;” and then he said 
to T'sze-goh that the chief minister wished to 
come and drink with him in his house. That 
officer said, “I am of low rank, and unworthy 
of a visit from the chief minister. If he insist 
on paying me a visit, the kindness is extreme; 
wherewith shall I recompense him?” Woo- 
keih replied, “The chief minister is fond of 
buff-coats and sharp weapons. Bring forth 
what you have of these, and I will make a 
selection from them.” In this way he took five 
of each, and said, ‘Place these at your gate. 
When he comes, he is sure to see them, and you 
can then present them to him.” 

‘On the day for the feast, [Yuen] erected a 
tent on the left of his gate, [with those things in 
it]; on which Woo-keih said to the minister, “I 
had nearly brought misfortuneon you. Tsze-goh 
is intending evil to you, and has got men- 
at-arms at his gate. You must not go. More- 
over, in the recent expedition, we should have 
got our will upon Woo, but for T’sze-goh who 
took bribes and returned. He also imposed on the 
other commanders, and made them retire, saying 
that it would be inauspicious to take advan- 
tage of the disorders [in Woo]. As Woo had 
taken advantage of our mourning, would it not 
have been proper to take advantage of its con- 
fusion?” The minister sent a messenger to 
look at Kéoh’s house, and there were the byff- 
coats. He did not go [to the feast] therefore, 
but called for Yen Tséang-sze, and told him the 
circumstances. When ‘T’séang-sze retired, he 
gave orders to attack Kéoh’s house, and to 
burn it. When ‘I'sze-goh heard of it, he killed 
himself. [Meantime], the people would not 
burn the house, and an order was issued that 
all who would not burn it should be held as 
equally guilty with Kéoh. On this some took 
a rush rope, and some took a handful of straw, 
but they threw them down [again], and would 
not burn the house. The chief minister then 
caused it to be dune, and extinguished all the 
branches of the Kéoh family and its partizans, 
putting to death Yang Ling-chung with his 
younger brothers Hwan and ‘To, and Tsin Ch‘in, 
with his sons and younger brothers. The kindred 
of Tsin Ch‘in cried out in the city, “ Yen and Fei 
are making themselves kings, and by their own 
authority working calamity to the State of 
Ts‘oo, weakening and thinning the royal House, 
and deceiving the king and the chief minister 
for their own gain. ‘The chief minister believes 
them entirely ;—-what is to become of the State?” 
This distressed the chief minister.’ 

On this paragraph again we have much 
speculation, to explain the ascription of the 
death of Yuen to ‘I's‘vo. 

Par. 4. Hoo,—see III. xxiii. 10, etal. On III. 
xxiii. 10, Too says that Hoo was in Ch‘ing, to 
which the K‘ang-he editors assent, nor do they 
make mention of any other Hoo there or in other 
places. But if there were only the one Hoo of 
Ch‘ing, why was no minister of that State 
present at this meeting? On VII. ix. 9, Kung- 
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yang says that Hoo was a city of Tsin. There 
were probably two places of the name. ; 
The Chuen says:—‘The meeting at Hoo in 
the autumn was to give orders about guarding 
Chow, and to consult about restoring the duke 
{of Loo]. Sung and Wei were eager for his 
restoration, and strongly urged it. Fan Héen- 
tsze, however, had taken bribes from Ke-sun, 
and said to Tsze-léang (Yoh K‘c-le), the minister 
of Works [of Sung], and Pih-kung Ch‘ing-tsze 
(He), “ Ke-sun knew not what offence he had 
committed, when his ruler attacked him. _He 
offered to submit to imprisonment, or to go into 
exile, but both these things were refused to him. 
The ruler also left the State himself, when 
his attempt proved unsuccessful. How should 
Ke-sun have been able, without any prepara- 
tions, to expel his ruler? His recovery [of his 
position] must have been by the help of Heaven, 
hushing the rage of the duke’s followers, and 
guiding the minds of [the adherents of] Shuh- 
sun. If it were not so, how should those 
followers, when engaged in an attack, have 
thrown off their armour and sauntered about 
with their quiver lids intheir hands? Then for 
the adherents of Shuh-sun, afraid of the over- 
flow of calamity, to join themselves to those of 
Ke-she, was from Providence. The ruler of Loo 
has been keeping himself in Ts‘e for 3 years, 
and has accomplished nothing. Ke-sun has 
greatly won the hearts of the people. and the 
E tribes of the Hwae are joined to him. He 
has ten years’ preparations, the support of Ts‘e 
and Ts‘ov, the assistance of Heaven, the help of 
men, the mind to maintain himself firmly, and 
the power of various States, and yet he does not 
presume to use [those resources], but serves his 
ruler as if he were in the capital:—it is for 
these reasons that I think it difficult to deal 
with him. You both are versed in the councils 
of States, and you wish to restore the ruler of 
Loo. This also is my desire. I will ask to 
follow you, and lay siege to [the capital of | 
Loo. If we do not succecd, you shall die for it. 





The two ministers were afraid, and declined the 
undertaking; and [Héen-tsze] then dismissed 
the [representatives of the] smaller States, and 
reported [to his ruler] the difficulty [of restor- 
ing the duke].’ 

Par. 6. This K‘wae must have been a great 
officer of Choo, but what were. the particulars 
of his flight to Loo, we do not know. The 
critics are severe in condemning Loo for receiving 
such fugitives. Five officers from Choo thus 
found shelter in it at different times. _ 

The Chuen appends here two narratives :-— 

Ist, about the affairs of Loo. ‘Ming E-tsze 
and Yang Hoo attacked Yun, the men of which 
proposed to fight. Tsze-kéa-tsze, however, said, 
“There has been no doubt about the will of 
Heaven for long. The multitude of these will 
surely cause our ruler to be ruined. Is it nota 
difficult thing for a man to make himself happy 
when Heaven is sending down calamity on 
him? Even if there were Spirits [to help him], 
he must be defeated here. Alas! there is no 
hope. He is likely to die here!” The duke 
then sent Tsze-kéa-tsze on a mission to _Tsin, 
after which his followers were defeated at '‘Tseu- 
che.’ 

2d, about affairs in Ts‘oo. ‘Throughout Ts‘oo 
the language of the people about the fate of 
Kéoh Yuen (See on par. 3) never ceased, and 
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all, when presenting their sacrifices, reviled the 
chief minister. Seu, director of Shin, spoke to 
Tsze-chang, saying, ‘No one knows what were 
the offences of the director of the Left (Kéoh 
Yuen), and of the director of the middle stables, 
(Yang Ling-chung)‘ and yet you put them to 
death, thereby producing those revilings and 
murmurings, which to this day have not ceased, 
Tam myself in doubts aboutit. A virtuous man 
would not kill another even to stop revilings ;—is 
it not strange that you should kill men to excite 
them, and take no measures in the matter? Now 
Woo-keih is the slanderer of Ts‘oo, as all the peo- 
ple know. He removed Chaou Woo (See on XV. 
3); caused the expulsion of Choo the marquis 
of Ts‘ae (See on XXI. 6); ruined our late king’s 
eldest son Kéen, and caused the death of the 
Léen Yin, Ch‘ay (See the 2d. narrative at the 
beginning of ths 20th year). He has stood like 
a screen before the king’s ears and eyes, so that 
he should neither hear nor see. But for this, 
the gentle mildness, the humility and economy, 
of king Ping, who excelled both Ching and 
Chwang, would have been universally acknow- 
ledged. That he did not gain to himself all the 
States was simply owing to Woo-keih. Now 
he has further put to death three innocent men, 
so as to excite great revilings, which have al- 
most affected yourself. And yet you are taking 
no measures in regard to him;—what can you 
expect from such a course? Then Yen Tséang- 
sze, by falsifying an order from you, utterly 
destroyed the families of three officers, among 
the best men of the State, who had committed 
no failure of duty in their offices. Woo has 
got a new ruler, and the borders are daily in a 
state of terror. If any great affair occur in our 
State, you will be in peril. Wise men take off 
slanderers, to secure their own repose, but you 
love slanderers to put yourself in peril. Eex- 
treme is your delusion!” ‘T'sze-chang said, “ E 
am guilty in this, and shall now take good 
measures in the case.” In the 9th month, on 
Ke-we, Tsze-chang fut to death Fei Woo-keih 
and Yen Tséang-sze, utterly destroying all the 
branches of their ee ee x satisfied 
le, and the revilings ceased. | _ 
arty The. Chuen says, “In winter, the 
duke went to Ts‘e, when the marquis begged to 
offer him an entertainment. Tsze-kéa-tsze said, 
Morning and evening you stand in his court ; 
—how should he invite you to [the ceremony 
of] an entertainment. It is to a drinking [feast 
only].” Accordingly there was a drinking feast, 
and [the marquis] made the assistant-adminis- 
trator offer the cup, and asked leave to take his 


own ease [elsewhere]. 

‘A daughter of Tsze-chung (the Kung-tsze 
Yin, who fled to. Ts‘e in the duke’s 12th year. 
See on XII. 8) who was called Ch‘ung was in 
the harem of the marquis, and intimated that she 
wished the duke to call her to see him. On this 
Tsze-kéa-tsze left the feast, carrying the duke 
ers [The Ch‘uen appends here a brief 
note:—‘ In the 12th month, Tseih Ts‘in of Tsin 
required the guards from the different States to 
go to Chow. The people of Loo declined the 
service on account of the troubles in their 


State.’] 
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XXVIII. I In the [duke’s] twenty-eighth year, in spring 


g, in the 


king's third month, there was the burial of duke 


Taou of Ts‘aou. 
The duke went to Tsin. He halted in Kan-how. 
In summer, in the fourth month, on Ping-seuh, Ning, 
fan) 


earl of Ch‘ing, died. 
In the sixth month, there was the burial of duke 


Ting of Ching. 


ao &e wh 


In autumn, i i i 
, in the seventh month, on Kwei-sze, Ning, 


viscount of T'ang, died. 
6 In winter, there was the burial of duke Taou of T‘ine 
g. 


Par. 1. This was the 6th month since hi 
death. The burial was late. ‘‘ 
Par. 2, Kan-how was a city of Tsin, in the 


south-east of the pres. dis. of Ch‘ing-gan aK 
#, dep. Kwang-p‘ing O53 =), Chih-le. 


The duke found that Ts‘e was tired of him, and 
now threw himself on the protection of Tsin. 

The Chuen says:—‘This spring, the duke 
was going to Tsin, and wanted to proceed to 
Kan-how, ‘Tsze-kéa-tsze said to him, “ When 
one has to request a refuge from another, and at 
once proceeds to where he would be at ease, 
who will have any pity for him? You should 
go [only] to the borders [at first].” The duke 
would not listen to this suggestion, [and pro- 
ceeded to Kan-how], and sent word [from it] to 
the capital of Tsin, begging that he might be 
met there. The marquis, however, said, “ Heav- 
en is afflicting the State of Loo, and its ruler 
has long endured his sorrow abroad. Without 
sending a single messenger to me, however, he 
threw himself upon one merely related to him 
by affinity. It should suffice for him to have 
got [the marquis of Ts‘e] to meet him.” The 
duke was made to return to the borders, and 
then he was met.’ 

The critics think that all these notices of the 
movements of the duke, where he went, where 
he halted, &c., are from the pencil of Confucius 
himself 3--to show that the ruler of Loo was still 
in existence, and indicate his condenination of 
the usurpation of Ke-sun See the note by the 
K‘ang-he editors on this par. 


Parr. 3,4. Kung-yang has a for . The 


burial of the earl of Ch‘ing in the 3d month after 
his death must have been so hastened on for 
some extraordinary reason. 

[The Chuen introduces here a narrative of af- 
fairsin Tsin :—‘ K‘e Shing and Woo Tsang of Tsin 
exchanged wives, in consequence of which K‘e 
Ying (Head of the K‘e family, and son of Ke. 
Woo mentioned in the Chuen appended to IX. 
iii. 4,) purposed toseizethem. Consulting, how- 
ever, the marshal Shuh Yéw on the subject, that 
officer said, ““We read in a book of Ching that 
those who hate what is right and dislike what 
1s Correct are very many. ‘The sway of what is 


unprincipled is established. I am afraid you 
will not escape evil consequences, [if you do it]. 
The ode (She, ITI. ii. ode X. 6) says, 


‘The people have many perversities ; 


Do not you set up your perversity before 
them.’ 


Suppose you let them alone for the pr z 
Ying said, “If our K‘e family piisately Paik 
them, what is it to the State?” Accordingly he 
seized the criminals. [In the meantime] K‘e 
Shing bribed Séun Leih, who spoke for him to 
the marquis; and K‘e Ying was seized. One of 
his officers said, “He is sure in any case to die; 
but let my master hear of the death of Shing and 
Tsang, and it will be a satisfaction tohim.” On 
this he put both those men to death. In sum- 
mer, in the 6th month, Tsin put K‘e Ying to 
death, and Sze-wo of Yang, who was a partizan 
of his and had aided his lawlessness. On this 
account he [also] was put to death, and the fami- 
lies of K‘e and Yang-sheh were extinguished. 
‘Formerly Shuh-héang had wished to marry 
a daughter of Woo-shin, duke of Shin, but his 
mother wanted him to take one of her kindred 
rather. He said to her, “‘ My mothers (/.e. the 
inmates of his father’s harem) are many, but my 
father has few children by them. I must keep a- 
loof from your kindred.” She replied, “ The wife 
of Tsze-ling (Woo-shin. His wife was Hea Ke. 
See on VIL. x. 8, et al.) proved the death of three 
husbands, one ruler, and her son, and ruined 
a State, and two of its ministers. Ought you 
not to keep aloof from her? I have heard that 
where there is extreme beauty, there is sure to 
be extreme wickedness. She was the daughter 
of Yaou Tsze, a younger wife of [duke Muh] 
of Ch‘ing, and the younger sister of T'sze-mih. 
The brother died early, leaving no offspring ; and 
since Heaven accumulated so much beanty in 


her, there must [still] be trui 2 
plished by her. [still] be greatruin to be accom 


‘In ancient times the prince of Jing hada 
daughter, with splendid black hair and very 
beautiful, so that her brightness cast a light 
around her, and she was named ‘the dark Lady.’ 
The prince K‘wei, [Shun’s} minister of Music, 
married her, and she bore to him Pil-fung, who 
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in truth had the heart of a pig, insatiably covet- 
ous and gluttonous, quarrelsome and perverse 
without measure, so that men called him ‘the 
great Pig.’ E, the prince of K‘éung, extinguish- 
ed him [and his House], and so K‘wei had none 
to maintain his sacrifices. Moreover, the ruin 
of the three dynasties and the setting aside of 
{our prince} Kung-tsze (See the Chuen appended 
to ILL. xxviii. 1, et al.) were brought about by 
such creatures. Why are you going to do such 
athing? ‘Those strange Beings are sufficient to 
move men [from their principles]; and if virtue 
and righteousness are not maintained, calamity 
is sure to come.” 
¢ Shuh-héang was afraid, and did not dare to 
take the lady, but duke P‘ing forced him to do 
so. She bore to him Pih-shih (Sze-wo of Yang 
above). At the time of his birth, the mother 
of T'sze-yung ran to tell her mother-in-law, say- 
ing, ‘My sister-in-law has a boy.” The mo- 
ther-in-law was going to see the child, but 
when she got to the hall, she heard his voice, 
and returned, saying, “It is the voice of a wolf, 
A. wolfish child will have a wild heart. None 
but he will destroy the clan of Yang-sheh.” 
So she would not look at him.’] 
A for 


Par, 5. Here again Kung-yang has FB 


[The Chuen has here another long narrative 
about affairs in T'sin:—‘ In autumn, Han Seuen- 
tsze of Tsin died, and the government passed 
into the hands of Wei Héen-tsze (Mentioned 
before in the Chuen on IX. xxiii. 7). He divided 
the lands of the K‘e and Yang-sheh families, 
the former into 7, and the latter into 3 districts ; 
and made Sze-ma Me-mow great officer of Woo ; 
Kéa Sin, of K‘e; Sze-ma Woo, of P‘ing-ling ; 
Wei Mow, of Kang-yang; Che Seu-woe, of T-oo- 
shwuy ; Han Koo, of Ma-show; Mang Ping, of 
Yu; Yoh Séaou, of Téung-te; Chaou Chaou, of 
P-ing-yang; Léaou Gan, of Yang-she. He gave 
their appointments to Kéa Sin and Sze-ma 
Woo because of their services to the royal 
House; and theirs to Che Seu-woo, Chaou Chaou, 
Ian Koo, and Wei Mow, because he considered 
that, though they were the sons of concubines, 
they would not fail in their offices and could 
maintain the inheritance of their fathers. The 
[other] four all received their districts, and then 
appeared before Wei-tsze, showing that they 
were appointed because of their worthiness. 
He said to Ch‘ing Chuen, “As I have given 
Mow (His own son by a concubine) a district, 
will men say that 1 am acting partially ?” “ Why 
should they do so?” was the reply. Mow is of 
such a character that, though kept at a distance, 
he does not forget his ruler, and, though kept as 
a near favourite, he will not assume anything 
over his associates. In presence of gain he 
thinks of righteousness; in the midst of diffi- 
culties, he seeks to maintain his purity. He 
can keep his heart, and abstain from all licen- 
tious conduct. You have given him a district, 
but was it not proper to do so? Formerly, 
when king Woo subdued Shang, and obtained 
grand possession of all the land, 15 of his bro- 
thers received States, and 40 other princes of 
the surname of Ke did the same;—these were 
all appointments of kindred. ‘They were made 
because of the virtue of their subjects, whether 
nearly or distantly related. The ode (She, T.i. 
ode VII. 4) says, 
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‘Now this king Wan 

Was gifted by God with the power of judg- 
ment. 

So that the fame of his virtue silently grew. 

His virtue was highly intelligent, 

Highly intelligent and of rare discrimina- 
tion; 

Capable of leading, capable of ruling,— 

To rule over this great nation, 

Rendering a cordial submission, able to pro- 
duce cordial union. 

When the sway came to king Wan, 

His virtue left nothing to be dissatisfied 
with. 

He received the blessing of God, 

And it was extended to his descendants.’ 


To have a mind able to determine what is right 
is called ‘the power of judgment.’ When virtue 
through its correctness is responded to with 
harmony, we have its ‘silent exertion.’ Extend- 
ing a bright influence over all quarters is called 
‘illumination. Earnest beneficence without 
selfish partiality is called ‘discrimination.’ 
Teaching without being weary is called ‘lead- 
ing’ ‘The ruler’ is he who makes happy 
by his rewards and awes by his punishments. 
‘ Submission’ is when there is a universal sub- 
jection to gentleness aud harmony. ‘ Cordial 
union’ is the effect of the choice of what is good, 
and following it. Character of which heaven 
and earth are the warp and woof is called ‘ac- 
complished.’- When these nine virtues are found 
without érror, there is nothing in the conduct 
to occasion dissatisfaction. Thus it was that 


king Wan received his dignity from Heaven, 
and his descendants were blessed’through him. 
In your promotions you have approximated to 
the virtue of Wan. Far-extending will be the 


effect!” 


‘When Kéa Sin was about to proceed to his 
district, he appeared before Wei-tsze, who said to 
him, “ Come here, Sin. Formerly, when Shuh- 
héang went to Ch‘ing, Tsung Méeh of that State, 
who was an ugly man, wished to see him, and 
followed for that purpose the servants who were 
removing the dishes [of the feast]. As he stood 
below the hall, he uttered one sentence so 
excellent, that when Shuh-héang, who was about 
to drink, heard it, he said, ‘That must be 
Tsung Ming; and with this he descended the 
steps, took him by the hand, and ascended with 
him, saying, ‘Formerly, a great officer of Kéa, 
who was ugly, married a wife who was beautifi ul; 
but for 3 years she neither laughed_nor spoke, 
He drove with her to [the marsh of ] Kaou, and 
there shot at a pheasant and hit it, upon which 
she laughed for the first time and spoke, so that 
the officer said, ‘ One’s ability should not be un- 
exercised. If I had not been able to shoot, you 
would not have laughed nor spoken.’ Now Sir, 
your features are rather undistinguished, and if 
you had not spoken, I should probably have 
remained unacquainted with you. Your [ability 
of] speech must not be unexercised.’ In_this 
way they became like old acquaintances. Now 
you have done good service to the royal House, 
and therefore I have given you your appoint- 
ment. Go and be reverently attentive to your 
duty. Minish not aught in the energy of your 
services.” 

‘When Chung-ne heard of the appointments 
made by Wei-tsze, he considered them to be 
just, and said, “He has not failed in his duty 
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to those near him of his own House, nor has he 
erred in his promotion of others more remote. 
His conduct may be pronounced just.” When 
he heard of his charge to Kéa Sin, he considered 
it to be loyal. The ode (IIL. i. ode I. 6) says, 


‘Ever strive to be in accordance with the 
will (of Heaven], 

And you will be seeking for yourselves 
much happiness.’ 


This is loyalty. Wei-tsze’s appointments were 
just, and his charge was loyal ;—was it not likely 
that his posterity would continue long in the 
State of ‘T'sin?’ 

Par. 6. Though the duke was in exile, we 
see that Ke-sun kept up the reciprocities of Loo 
with foreign States, as if there had been nothing 
the matter with itself. 

[The Chuen givesa narrative here, illustrating 
the faithfulness of Wei Mow above: — In winter, 


a man of Kang-yang had a lawsuit, which Wei. 


Mow was not able to determine, and he referred 
it [to the capital]. The principal member of 
the man’s family offered a bribe of some female 
musicians, which Wei-tsze was going to receive. 
Mow said to Yen Muh and Joo K‘wan, “ Our lord 
is noted through the States for not receiving 


bribes, but there could be no greater case of such 
acceptance, if he receive [what is offered by] 
this man of King-yang. You must remonstrate 
with him.” They agreed todo so; and when [Wei- 
tsze] retired from the audience of the marquis, 
they were waiting in his court-yard. When 
his meal was brought in, he called them [to join 
in it]; and during its course, they sighed three 
times. When it was over, he made them sit 
down [with him], and said, “I have heard my 
uncles repeat the common saying that ‘Meat 
makes a man forget his sorrow ;’—what was the 
reason that while the food was being served up, 
you gave [those] three sighs.” They answered 
both together, saying, “ We were drinking with 
a friend, and ate nothing [last]evening. When 
the first course came in, we were afraid there 
might not be sufficient, and therefore we sighed. 

When the second course came, we condemned 

ourselves, and thought, ‘How could we be 

feasted by the general, and not get enough?’ 

This was the reason of the second sigh. And 

when the last course was ended, [we thought], 

‘Would that it were with minds of superior 
men as it is with the bellies of small men like 
us!—that they were satisfied when they had 
enough!” On this Wei-tsze refused [the bribe 
of ] the man of Kang-yang.’] 


Twenty-ninth year. 
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In the [duke’s] twenty-ninth year, he came from Kan- 


how, and resided in Yun. The marquis of Ts‘e sent 
Kaou Chang there to condole with him. 


Ei died. 


Or pe O93 bo 


dispersed. 


Par.1. In XXVI. 2, it is said that the duke 
came from Ts‘e (4a RR) and resided in 


Yun. Though he had not been to the capital 
of Ts‘e, he had had a meeting with the marquis, 
which was held sufficient to authorize the record 
that he came from T's‘e. But though he had 
entered Tsin, and been met perhaps on its bor- 
ders (See the Chuen on XXVIII. 2) by officers 
from its court, he had not had a meeting with 
the marquis ; and therefore it could only be said 
here that ‘he arrived from Kan-how.’ 


The Chuen aays:—‘ When the duke came 
from Kan-how, and [again] resided in Yun, the 
marquis of Ts‘e sent Kaou Chang to condole 
with him, and that officer merely addressed 
him by the title of “Sir;” on which Tsze- 
kéa-tsze said, “The ruler of Tse is humbling 
you. You are only being disgraced.” The duke 
then went [back].to Kan-how.’ The duke had 
left Ts‘e and gone to Tsin, hoping that he would 
receive better treatment, and substantial help. 
On the contrary he found himself worse off, and 
on his return to Yun, the marquis of Ts‘e only 


treated him with contempt. The style of the | 


messenger in calling him ‘Sir ( Be Hy was 
the mode of addressing a great officer. The 
message of condolence was really a message of 
mockery. 

[There is a narrative here about affairs in 
Chow :—‘In the 8d month, on Ke-maou, Ying 
earl of Shaou, Koo chief of the House of Yin, 
and the son of Loo earl of Yuen (See the Chuen 
on XVIII. 4) were put to death in the capital. 
On the return of Koo of Yin (See on XXVI. 8), 
& woinan met him in the suburbs of Chow, and 
condemned his conduct, saying, “When in 
Chow, he encouraged others to do evil; when 
he left it, he numbered the days till his return :— 


The duke went to Tsin, and halted in Kan-how. 
In summer, in the fourth month, on K&ng-tsze, Shuh 


Tt was autumn, the ninth month. 
In winter, in the tenth month, [the people] of Yun 


this fellow is not likely to last beyond 3 years.” 
In summer, in the 5th month, on Kang-yin, the 
late] king’s son Chaou-keu entered Léen, and 
eld it in revolt. Yin Puh-ning defeated him.’ 

Par. 2, The Chuen says:—‘Every year 
P‘ing-tsze bought horses, and provided clothes 
and shoes for the [duke’s} followers, and sent 
them to Kan-how. The duke seized those who 
brought the horses and sold them, on which the 
horses were not again sent. 

‘The marquis of Wei sent him a horse of his 
own chariot, which was called K‘e-fuh. It fell 
into a ditch and died, and the duke was going 
to have a coffin made for it, but Tsze-kéa-tsze 


‘said to him, “Your followers are in distress. 


Please give [the value] to them toget food.” On 
this he had it wrapped up in a curtain, [and 
buried it], 

‘The duke gave Kung-yerf a robe of lamb’s 
fur, and sent him to present a Lung-foo [piece 
of jade] to the marquis of Ts‘e. Kung-yen 
took the opportunity to present [also] the robe, 
and the marquis was pleased, and gave him [the 
city of ] Yang-kuh. 

‘The mothers of Kung-yen and Kung-wei 
(Both, the duke’s sona. See the Chuen on XXV. 
5) were both withdrawn to the birth-chamter, 
when their sons were born. Kung-yen was born 
first, but Kung-wei’s mother said, “ We retired 
here together. Let us announce the births of our 
children [also] together.’ Three days after, 
Kung-wei was born, and his mother gave the 
announcement of his birth first, so that the duke 
considered him the elder of the two. Now, 
however, the duke was selfishly glad because of 
[the gift of ] Yang-kuh; and thinking [also] of 
what had happened in Loo, he said, “It was 
Woo-jin (Kung-wei) who wrought this misery, 
and though the last-born he is considered the 


‘ elder ;—his falsity is of long standing.” Ac- 
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cordingly he degraded him, and appointed Kung- 
yen to be his eldest son and heir.’ 

Par.3. Kuh-léang says here:—‘ Ke-sun E-joo, 
said, ‘““Shuh has died without any illness. This 
is [another proof of ] why we are without the 
duke. It is by the will of Heaven, and not 
from any offence of mine.”’ His glossarist Fan 
Ning observes that Shuh E had wished to bring 
the duke back. Of this ‘'so-she says nothing, 
nor of E’s dying without any apparent cause. 

Par. 4. [The Chuen appends here a long nar- 
rative on the subject of dragons :—‘In autumn, 
a dragon appeared in the suburbs of Kéang, on 
which Wei Héen-tsze asked Ts‘ae Mih [the grand 
historiographer], saying, “I have heard that 
of all the scaly tribes the dragon in the most 
knowing, because it cannot be got alive. Is it 
true to say that it is thus knowing?” Mih replied, 
“This is only men’s want of knowledge; it is not 
that the dragon is really knowing. Anciently 
they kept dragons, and hence there were in the 
kingdom the families of Hwan-lung, (Dragon- 
rearer) and Yu-lung (Dragon-ruler).” Héen-tsze 
said, “ ] have heard myself of those two families, 
but do not know their history;—what is the 
meaning of their names?” [The historiographer] 
replied, ‘‘ Formerly, there was Shuh-gan of Léw, 
who had a distant descendant called Tung- 
foo, very fond of dragons, and able to find out 
their tastes and likings, so as to supply them 
with meat and drink. Many dragons came to 
him, and he, according to their nature, reared 
them in the service of the emperor Shun, who 
gave him the surnameof Tung, and theclan-name 
of Hwan-lung. He was [also] invested with 
pos principality of] Tsung-chtuen, and the 

amily of Tsung-e is of his posterity.” Thus in 
the time of the emperor Shun, aud for genera- 
tions after, dragons were reared. 


«“ We come [then] to K‘ung-kéah of the Héa 
dynasty, who was [so] obedient and acceptable 
to God, that God gave him teams of dragons; 
two from the Ho and two from the Han.—in 
pairs, male and female. K‘ung-kéah could not 
feed them, and no members of the Hwan-lung 
family were to be found. But amid the remains 
of the family of Tsnou-t'ang (Yaou) was a 
descendant called Léw Luy, who had learned 
the art of rearing dragons from the family of 
Hwan-lung. With this he undertook to serve 
K‘ung-kéah, and was able to feed the dragons, 
The sovereign esteemed his service, gave him 
the clan-name of Yu-lung, and appointed him 
to the place of the descendants of Ch‘e-wei (Sce 
on IX. xxiv. 1). One of the female dragons died, 
and he secretly preserved it as minced meat in 
brine, supplying with it the table of the sovercign 
of Héa, who enjoyed iL, and required him to find 
others [for the same use]. On this Léw Luy was 
afraid, and removed to Loo-héen. ‘The family 
of Fan is descended from him.” 


‘Héen-tsze said, What is the reason that 
there are none now?” Mih replied, “Every 
kind of creatures must have its own officers, 
who carefully attend to the laws of its nature, 
morning and evening thinking of them, and 
who, if for a single day they fail in their duties, 
should be liable to death, lose their offices, and 
have no support. When the officers rest in the 
performance of their appointed duties, the 
creatures come to them [abundantly]. If they 
neglect and abandon those duties, the creatures 
cease to appear, and lie concealed;—their pro- 





duction is restrained and stopped. In this way 
there were the officers of the five elementary 
principles, who were called the five officers, 
received their several clan-names and _ sur- 
names, and were appointed dukes of the highest 
rank. They were sacrificed to, [after death], 
as Spirits, and received honour and offerings, 


at the altars of the land and grain, and at the 


five [regular] sacrifices, The chief officer of 
wood was called Kow-mang; of fire, Chuh- 
yung; of metal, Juh-show; of water, Heuen- 
ming; of earth, How-t‘oo. The dragon is a 
creature of the water; there is no longer an 
officer of the water; and therefore it is not got 
alive. If this be denied, [consider] what we 
have in the Yih of Chow. In the case of the 


diagram K‘éen (= on the line which appears 


changed in Kow (==), we have, ‘The dragon 
lies hid in the water; it is not the time for 
active employment,’ on that which is changed 


in T‘ung-jin (==), ‘The dragon appears in the 
fields? on that which is changed in Ta-yéw 
(==), ‘Flies tle dragon in the heavens;’ and on 


that which is changed in K‘wae (==), ‘The 
dragon goes too far. There will be reason for 
repentance ;” and where all its lines would be as 


in K‘win (== , ‘There appear all the dragons 


without a Head. It is fortunate.” Then in the 
case of K‘win, on that line which is changed in 
Poh (==), we have, ‘The dragons fight in the 


wilderness.’ If the dragon had not constantly 
—morning and evening—appeared, who could 
have thus described it?” Héen-tsze asked, 
“ What were the families of the five officers, 
sacrificed to at the altars of the land and grain, 
and of the five Spirits of the elementary sub- 
stances?” Mih again replied, “In the time of 
Shaon-haou, there were four men, called Ch‘ung, 
Kae, Séw, and He, able to regulate {the king- 
doms of } metal, wood, and water. Ch'ung was 
made Kow-mang; Kae, Juh-show; and Séw and 
He, Héuen-ming. For ages those families did 
not fail in their duties, but completed the merit 
of K‘éung-sang (Shaou-haou). These shared in 
three of the sacrifices. Chuen-héuh had a son 
called Le. who became the Chuh-yung. Kung- 
kung had a son called Kow-lung, who became 
the How-t‘'oo. These shared in two of the sacri- 
fices. How-t‘oo was sacrificed to at the altar of 
the land; at that of the Spirit of the grain, the 
director of Agriculture. A son of Léen-shan 
was called Ch‘oo, and he shared in this sacrifice. 
During the Héa dynasty and previously they 
sacrificed to him. K‘e, the ‘ancestor of Chow, 
was also director of Agriculture. From the 
Shang dynasty downwards, they have sacrificed 
to him.”’ 

Par. 5. This event put the climax to the 


duke’s misery and destitution. Henceforth he 
had no foot-hold in Loo, VE» —see on VI. iii. 1, 
The people, no doubt, found the residence of the 
duke and his followers in the city to be both 
troublesome and burdensome. They dispersed, 
therefore, and left his followers the sole occu- 
pants of it. ‘The duke himself was at this time 
in Kan-how. _ 
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{We have here another narrative about affairs | laws on them are formed instead, the people will 
in Tsin:—‘In winter, Chaou Yang and Séuen study the tripods, and not care to honour their 
Yin of Tsin led a force, and walled Joo-pin, | menof rank. But when there is no distinction 
after which they laid upon the [districts of the] | of noble and mean, how can a State continue to 
State a contribution of a koo (=480 catties) of | exist? Moreover, the penal laws of Seuen-tsze 
iron, in order to cast penal tripods, on which | are those adopted at the review in E (See the 
they inscribed the penal laws prepared by Fan |; Chuen at the beginning of VI. vi.),—the enact- 
Seuen-tsze.’ ments which led to the disorder of Tsin; how 
‘Chung-ne said, “Tsin is going to ruin! It | can they be made its laws?” ‘The historiogra- 
has lost its [proper] rules [of administration]. | pher T’s‘ae Mih said, ‘Che families of Fan and 
Tsin ought to keep the laws and rules which Chung-hang are in danger of perishing. Chung- 
T‘ang-shuh received for the regulation of his | hang Yin (£.q. Seun Yin) is an inferior minister, 
people. If the ministers and great officers would | and yet he intrudes into the duties of a higher 
keep them in their several positions, the people | rank, presuming to make these articles with the 
would be able to honour their higher classes, | pena! Statuiecs, to form the laws of the State. 
and those higher classes would be able to pre- | This is giving an example of lawlessness; and 
serve their inheritances. There would be no- | moreover he involves the Fan family, and will 
thing wrong with the noble or the mean. We | ruin it by the change he is making. Wherein 
should have what might be called the [proper] | the Chaou family is concerned, Chaou-ming 
rules. For this purpose duke Wan made his | indeed has been a party to this, but he could 
officers of different degrees, and formed the | not help it. If he cultivate his virtue, he may 
laws of P‘e-leu (See on V. xxvii. 5), thus becom- escape [the fate of Yin].”’ 

ing lord of covenants. When those rules are Compare with the remarks attributed here to 
now abandoned, and tripods with the penal | Confucius the narrative appended to VI. 2.] 
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XXX. 1 In his thirtieth year, in spring, in the king’s first 
month, the duke was in Kan-how. 
In summer, in the sixth month, K‘eu-tsih, marquis of 


2 
Tsin, died. 

3 In autumn, in the ei 

4 


of duke K‘ing of T 


ghth month, there was the burial 
sin. 


In winter, in the twelfth month, Woo extinguished Seu, 
and Chang-yu, viscount of Seu, fled to Ts‘oo. 


Par. 1 The duke had gone, the previous 
spring, to Karthow, and, we may suppose, had 
remained there. It was of no use for him to 
think now of returning to Yun, as that city had 


been abandoned by the inhabitants. The 4E 


in the text, instead of the EK in XXVIL. 1 et al., 


is accounted for by the fact that Yun was in 
Loo, a city belonging to the duke, in which 
circumstances obliged him for a time to take 
up his residence, whereas he could only be 
described as ‘ being in K‘an-how,’ which belonged 
to another State. But is there anything more, 


any judgment of Confucius, indicated by the 
record, wm 4E Be, Fe repeated as it is at 
the commencement of the two next years? 
Dukes of Lov had more than once, on previous 
occasions during the period of the Ch‘un 
Ts‘éw, been absent from their capitals at the 
beginning of the year, but once only dues the text 
record the fact, in the Ls FEFR of IX. xxix. 1, 
See thenotes there. The critics are divided on the 
question. Too Yu (Trying to explain Ts‘o’s lan- 
guage here, which the K‘ang-he editors do not 
give, and which I have tried in vain to under- 
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stand) finds in the langnage the expression of 
condemnation,—indicating that the duke was 
an exile, through his own misconduct, ‘and: ob- 
stinacy in rejecting the counsels of Tsze-kéa; 
and this view is strongly advocated by Maou 
Se-ho. Léw Ch‘ang and others see in the lan- 
guage the expression of the sage’s sympathy 
with the duke. Loo had cast him out, but the 
sage would thus keep Loo in mind of him 


( Br yy TF BD and show his own opinion 


that the duke was still the only ruler of the 
State. It is sufficient for the student to be 
céntent with the fact as it is recorded. 

Parr. 2, 8. ‘The funeral of the marquis took 
place earlier than it should have done, accord- 
ing to the rule prescribed for such a ceremony. 
That the duke, though in Tsin, took no action 
on the occasion, shows that his residence in that 
State was barely permitted. 

The Chuen says :—‘ Yéw Keih of Ch‘ing went 
to Tsin to offer the condolences of his State, 
and to accompany the funeral. Wei Héen-tsze 
sent Sze King-pih to question him, saying, ‘On 
the death of duke Taou, Tsze-se came with con- 
dolences, and ‘['sze-kéaou attended the funcral 
(See the lst narrative of the Chuen after IX. 
Xv. 7); what is the reason that you, Sir, have 
no. second commissioner with you?”  Keih 
replied, “The reason why the States acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of the ruler of Tsin fies in 
the rules of propriety, by which are [here] to be 
understood the service of a great-State by a small 
one, and the cherishing of the small State by 
the great one. The service appears in obedience 
to the commands which are given from time to 
time; the cherishing, in the great State’s com- 
passion for the other’s wants or inabilities. In 
consequence of the situation of our poor State 
between great States, we perform our duties and 
render our contributions. If we have unhappily 
not been able [at any time] to present our con- 
tribution againet unforeseen evils, it was not 
because we presumed to forget your conunands. 

‘The rule of the ancient kings was, that, on the 
death of the prince of a State, a simple officer 
should be sent from other States to express 
their condolences, and a great officer to attend 
the funeral, Only on occasions of marriage, 
friendly alliances, complimentary missions, and 
offerings, was a minister to be sent. On occa- 
sions of death among the rulers of Tsin, when 


there was leisure in our poor State, our former. 


rulers have at times assisted, and held the traces 
of the bier. If there was no leisure [from exist- 
ing affairs], even an officer and great officer 
have not been sent as the letter of the rule 
required. Your great State approved, in its 
kindness, where our observances exceeded, and 
did not condemn where they were deficient, 
entering intelligently into the circumstances of 
our condition, and accepting what we were able 
to do, as a compliance with propriety. On the 
death of king Ling (In the 29th year of duke 
Séang), our ruler was in Ts‘oo, and our great 
officer Yin Twan went to the capital. He 
was but a junior minister of our State, but the 
king’s officers threatened no punishment ;—they 
pitied our not having the means to do otherwise. 
Now, Sir great officer, you ask why we have not 
followed the old fashion. The old fashion went 
sometimes beyond the rule,,and sometimes fell 
short of it. I do not know which old fashion 
we ought to have followed. If you say that 


which went beyond the rule, our ruler is too 
young to have observed it. If you say that 
which fell short of the rule, then I am here. 
Do you consider the matter.” 

‘The people of Tsin could not question him 
any further.’ 


Par. 4, Kung-yang has for A. The 


Chuen says:—‘ The viscount of Woo required 
the people of Seu to seize Yen-yu, and the peo- 
ple of Chung-woo to seize Chuh-yung (See the 
Chuen on XXVII. 1), on which those two 
Kung-tszes fled to Ts‘oo. The viscount of that 
State made them a large grant of land, and de- 
termined where they should remove to, making 
Ta-sin, the inspector of [the king’s] horses, meet 
them and conduct them to Yang as their re- 
sidence. Jen the Yéw-director, and Seuh com- 
mandant of Shin, the marshal of the Left, walled 
that city, and annexed to it part of the lands of 
Shing-foo and Hoo./ This was done with the 
intention of injuring Woo; but Tsze-se remon- 
strated, saying, “ Kwang of Woo has lately got 
that State, and is showing affection to his peo- 
ple. He regards them as his sons, and shares 
in all their sufferings;—it must be with the 
intention of using them. If we were to culti- 
vate good relations with the borders of Woo, 
and make them submit to our gentleness, we 
should have reason to fear that State’s attacking 
us; but we go and give territory to its enemies, 
and thereby increase its anger ;-—this surely -is 
improper. Woo is connected by a long descent 
with the House of Chow; but lying apart along 
the sea, it has not had intercourse with the 
other Ke States. Now, however, it has begun 
to be great, and may be compared with one of 
the States of the kingdom. Kwang also is very 
accomplished, and will wish to pursue a similar 
course to the former kings. We do not know 
whether Heaven will make him the object of its 
wrath, causing him to clip and ruin the State 
of Woo, and aggrandize with it some other sur- 
name, or whether it will in the end make him 
the instrument of blessing Woo. The result will 
not be distant; why should we not meanwhile 
allow our Spirits to be quiet, and our people to 
rest in peace, till we see how the scale turns? 
Why should we ourselves commence a toilsome 
struggle?” The king would not listen to this 
advice; and the viscount of Woo, enraged {with 
the course of Ts‘oo], in the 12th month seized 
the viscount of Chung-woo, and then went on 
to invade Seu. He raised embankments on the 
hills so as to lay the capital under water, and 
on Ke-maou he extinguished the State. Chang- 
yu, the viscount of Seu, cut off his hair, and 
went forth, with his wife, to meet his enemy, 
who condoled with him and sent him away, 
making his most intimate officers follow him; 
on which he fied to Ts‘oo. Seuh, commandant 
of Shin, was leading a force to relieve Seu, but 
he did not arrive in time; so he walled E and 
assigned it to the viscount of Seu for a residence. 
The viscount of Woo asked Woo Yun, saying, 
“When you spoke formerly of invading Ts‘oo, I 
knew the advisableness of such a measure (See. 
XX. the 2d narr. at the beginning). But I was 
afraid the king would send myself, and I dis- 
liked another man’s receiving the merit of my 
exploits. Now it will be my own;—what do you 
say to attacking Ts‘oo?” Yun replied, “The 
govt. of Ts‘oo is in the hands of many, who are 


———— 
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at variance among themselves, and not one of 
them could bear the burden of calamity. If we 
form three armies to harass it, when one of them 
approaches, all the forces of Ts‘oo will turn out. 
Let it then retire; and when they retire let us 
advance again. Ts‘oo will thus be weary with 
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marching ; and when we have thus repeatedly 
harassed and worn it out, leading it wrong also 
in many ways, if we follow up our plan with all 
our three armics, we are sure to make a great 
conquest.” Hob-leu followed this counsel, and 
Ts‘oo thus began to be distressed.’ 


Thirty-first year. 
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In his thirty-first year, in spring, i ing’ 
month, the duke was in Rake sais Sak 

Ké-sun E-joo, had a meeting with Séun Leih of Tsin 

; in Teih-leih. ae 

n summer, in the fourth month ing- 
eee onth, on Ting-sze, Kuh, earl 

The marquis of Tsin sent Séun Leih t i 
the duke in Kan-how. cuore moe 

In autuinn, there was the burial of duke Héen of Séeh. 

In winter Hih-kwang came a fugitive to Loo with [the 
city of] Lan. 

In the twelfth month, on Sin-hac, the first day of the 
moon, the sun was eclipsed. 
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Par. 1. See on the Ist par. of last year. 
Tso-she observes here that the record ‘indicates 
the duke’s incompetency both in Loo and 
abroad.’ His own subjects would not have him 
in Loo, and neither T's‘e nor Tsin would afford 
him effectual succour. 

Par. 2. We have here and in par. 4 an ac- 
count of negotiations which might have ended 
in the restoration of the duké to Loo, but for 
the obstinacy of him and his followers. Duke 
King of T’sin had been succeeded by his son 


Woo ( FP-),—duke Ting,—who was anxious to 


signalize his accession by such an exercise of 
hisinfluence. MKung-yang, here and afterwards, 


has red for BRE. Teih-leih was a city of Tsin. 


The Chuen says:—‘The marquis of Tsin pro- 
posed sending an army to restore the duke, but 
Fan Héen-tsze said to him, “If you summon 
Ke-sun and he do not come, it will be evident 
that he is a traitor to his ruler. What do you 
say to attacking him after [he has refused to 
come]?” [Accordingly], the people of Tsin 
summoned Ke-sun to their State, and Héen-tsze 
privately sent word to him to be sure to come, 
saying that he would undertake that he should 
not suffer anything. When they met as de- 
scribed in the text, Seun Leih said, ‘“ My ruler 
has charged me to say to you, ‘Why have you 
expelled your ruler? Chow has a regular pun- 
ishment for him who has a ruler and does not 
serve him.’ Do you consider the ease.” Ke- 
sun, who had on a cap of white silk, wore 
clothes of sackcloth, atid was barefoot, prostrated 
himself, and replied, “I have not found it in my 
power to serve my ruler, and I will not presume 
to flee from the punishment which he may order. 
If he considers that I am chargeable with guilt, 
let me be confined in Pe to await the result of 
his investigation; and then let it be with me as 
he shall determine. If out of regard to my 
fathers, he do not entirely cut off the family of 
Ke, but appvint [only] me to die, or if he do 
not put me to death, or send me into exile, it 
will be his kindness, which till death even I will 
not forget. But if Iam allowed to follow him, 
and return to Loo, this is what I desire. Should 
I dare to have any other thought ?”’ 

Par. 3. Tso-she observes here that we have 
this record, because the earl of Séch and the 
duke had covenanted together; and to illustrate 
his meaning, Too says that this is the first 
time that the name of an earl of Séch has 
appeared in the text, and Tso-she thought it 
necessary to assign the reason for it. Other 
canons, however, account for the occurrence of 
the name here differently. 

Par. 4. This is the sequel of par. 2. The 
Chuen.says:—‘In summer, in the 4th month, 
Ke-sun followed Che Pih (Séun Leih) to Kan- 
how, when ‘T'sze-kéa-tsze said [to the duke], 
“Let your lordship return with him. If you 
cannot bear the shame of [a day], how can you 
bear that of your whole life?” ‘The duke 
assented, but all [the rest of his followers] said, 
“Tt ail lies in a single word. You must [get 
Tsin to] expel him.” 

‘Senn Léih expressed to the duke the con- 
dolences of the marquis of ‘T'sin, and said, “‘ My 
ruler charged me, in accordance with your lord- 
ship’s orders, to reprove E-joo. He does not 
presume to flee from fa sentence of ] death. 
You can [now] enter Lov.” The duke said, 
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“Through the kindness of your ruler, having 
regard to the friendship between our predeces- 
sors, and extended to me a fugitive, I will return, 
and cleanse and set in order my ancestral tem- 
ple to do service to him, but I cannot see that 
man. I swear by the Ho that I will not see 
him.” Seun Leih covered his ears, and ran 
away, saying, f‘ My ruler feared that this would 
be his offencé. He dare not take any further 
knowledge of the troubles of Loo. I will report 
to him what has occurred.” He then retired, and 
said to Ke-sun, “ Your ruler’s anger is not yet 
abated. Do you return for the present, and 
offer the sacrifices.” ‘T’sze-kéa-tsze urged the 
duke to enter among the troops of Loo with a 
single chariot, assuring him that Ke-sun would 
in that case return to Loo with him; and he 
wished to do so, but all the [other] followers put 
such a constraint upon him that he could not 
return.’ 

Kuh-léang gives a different account of this 
affair. Acc. to Tso-she’s account, there is a 


difficulty with the pe. If the way was now 


open for the duke’s return to Loo, there was 
occasion for congratulation rather than condo- 
lence. Acc. to Kuh-léang, Seun Leih was sent 
to condole with the duke that he could not enter 
Loo, and to say, ‘I have spoken about it in your 
behalf, but E-joo refused.’ The K‘ang-he edi- 
tors seem to admit both accounts, or to think 
at least that Kuh-léang gives the truth, which 
is veiled under the speeches in Tso-she. 

Par. 5. [The Chuen here continues the nar- 
rative at the end of last year:—‘In autumn, a 
body of men from Woo made a stealthy inroad 
into Ts‘oo, attacked E, and overran the country 
about Ts‘éen and Luh. Séuh, commandant of 
Shin, led a force to relieve Ts‘éen, on which the 
troops of Woo retired. ‘Those of Ts‘oo did the 
same, after removing the people of Ts‘éen to 
Nan-kang. 

‘A force from Woo [then] laid siege to Héen ; 
and Séuh and K‘e, marshals of the Left and 
the Right, led troops to relieve it; and when 
they had got to Yu-chang, the Woo-ites retired. 
In this way Woo began to use the plan of Tsze- 
seu (Woo Yun).’] 


Par. 6. Kung-yang has et for iz There 


should be a AB before , but it was inadver- 
tently omitted by the historiographers, or, which 
is more likely, has dropped out of the text. Lan 
was a city of Choo,—in the south-east of the 


pres. dis. of ‘T‘ang (im. dep. Yen-chow. 


The Chuen says:—‘ he fugitive was of low 
rank, but his name is given, importance being 
attached to the [fact of his surrendering] ter- 
ritory (See on V. 4). The superior man will 
say, ‘The care which is to be exercised in the 
case of the name appears here. [Hih-kwang] 
had this territory, and so he has his name [re- 
corded], though it would have been better for 
him that it had not been so. Revolting with the 
territory, although he was of low rank, it was 
necessary to mention the territory, and thence 
te name the man, so that in the end his duing 
what was not righteous could not be obliterated ; 
therefore the superior man is anxious that his 
movements should be in accordance with pro- 
priety, and his conduct with righteousness. He 
doves not take a crooked course for gain. nor dyes he 
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think the doing of righteousness a distress. Some 
seek to have their name [famous], and cannot 
get it; some wish to have their name concealed, 
and it is displayed [instead];—it is a warning 
against unrighteousness. Ts‘e P‘aou was Wei’s 
minister of Crime, a great officer by inheritance, 
but he did what was unrighteous, and is record- 
ed as ‘aruffian’ (See XX. 3). Shoo-k‘e of Choo 
(1X. xxi. 2), Mow-e of Keu(V.4), and Hih-kwang 
of Choo, left their States, carrying their lands 
with them. Their object was simply to seek 
for their support, not to have their names 
famous; but though their rank was low, it was 
necessary to give their names. These two cases 
‘serve a8 a warning against an unbridled temper, 
and a stigma upon covetousness. As to those 
who in their own persons attempt difficult enter- 
prises to imperil great men, if their names were 
‘distinguished, men who are fond of hazardous 
undertakings would hurry to follow them. As 
to those who filch cities and revolt from their 
rulers, thinking they may, perchance, get great 
gain, if they were left unnamed, covetous and 
audacious men would more strongly attempt 
the'same thing. Thence it is that the Chun 
T's‘éw mentions Ts‘e P‘aou simply as ‘a ruffian,’ 
and gives the names of those three revolters, as 


| 


design of its style is [thus] to point outjwick- 
edness and the want of propriety. Henée it is 
said, ‘The style of the Ch‘un-Ts‘éw, in speaking 
of men, is quiet but perspicuous, gentle but 
discriminating.’ Men of high rank can make 
themselves illustrious ; good men are encouraged, 
and bad men are made afraid. ‘Therefore the 
superior man highly esteems it.” ’ 

Par. 7. This eclipse occurred in the forenoon 
of Nov. 7th, B.C. 510. 

The Chuen says:—‘The night [before this 
eclipse], Chaou Kéen-tsze dreamt that there 
was a boy naked, and singing in a prolonged 
tone of voice. In the morning, he asked the 
historiographer Mih to divine about it, saying, 
“T had this dream, and now the sun is eclipsed ; 
what can the meaning be?” Mih replied, “Six 
years from this, in this month, Woo will enter 
Ying. But in the end it will not be successful. 
The day of its entering Ying will be Kang-shin. 
The sun and moon are in Wei of [Ta-] shin 
(See on XVII. 5), but Kang-woo was that in 
which the change in the sun’s appearance appear- 
ed. Fire overcomes metal; therefore Woo will 
not succeed.” ’ 


a warning to unrighteousness ;—the Wary 


Thirty-second year. 
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In his thirty-second year, in spring, in the king’s first 
month, the duke was in Kan-how. He took K‘an. 
In summer, Woo invaded Yueh. 


It was autumn, the seventh month. 
In winter, Chung-sun Ho-ke joined Han Puh-sin of 
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Tsin, Kaou Chang of Ts‘e, Chung Ke of Sung, 
She-shuh Shin of Wei, Kwoh Ts‘an of Ch‘ing, and 
officers of Ts‘aou, Keu, Séeh, K‘e, and Little Choo, 
in walling Ch‘ing-chow. ; 
5 In the twelfth month, on Ke-we, the duke died in 


Kan-how. 


Par. 1. K‘an,—see II. xi. 9. Tso repeats 
on this par. his remark on the first of iast year, 
with the addition that it shows also how the 
duke could not use his friends,—referring to his 
repeated neglect of the counsels of Tsze-kéa. 
He says nothing of the duke’s capture of K‘an. 
Kung-yang erroneously says it was a city of 
Choo, but this is inconsistent with what we read 
of it in the Chuen on XI. i. 4. The questions 
of how and why the duke took it? must be left 
unanswered. 

Par. 2. The Chuen says:—‘This was the 
first instance of a [regular] expedition on the 
part of Woo against Yueh. The historiographer 
Mih said, ‘In less than 40 years Yueh is likely 
to have possession of Woo! The year-star is 
now in Yueh’s quarter of the heavens, and Woo, 
invading that State, is sure to experience an evil 
influence from it.”’ 


Par. 4, Kuh-léang has Ik AL for fi: AL 
and after ie A he has Si AK where Kung- 


yang also has Kf a K: 


The Chuen says:—‘In autumn, in the 8th 
month, the king sent Foo Sin and Shih Chang 
to Tsin, to ask that Ch‘ing-chow might be 
walled. The son of Heaven said, ‘“‘ Heaven sent 
down calamity on Chow, and made my brothers 
all have a feeling of insubordination, to the grief 
of you my uncle. You princes of my own 
surname, and those of other surnames, have not 
dwelt in quiet, [because of my troubles], now for 
ten years, and for five you have had the labour 
of guarding my territory. There is not a day in 
which. I, the one man, forget your service. My 
grief is like that of the husbandman, who is 








louking for a good year [after one of scarcity], | 


and treinbling waits for the [coming] season. 
If you, my uncle, will extend your great kind- 
ness, and repeat the service of [your ancestors], 
the two Wan, by removing the sorrow of the 
House of Chow, thereby getting the blessing of 
Wan and Woo, to establish your position as 
lord of covenants, and publish abroad your good 
name, then I, the one man, will have got what 
I greatly wish. Formerly king Ch‘ing as- 
sembled the princes, and fortified Ch‘ing-chow, 
that it might be the eastern capital [of the 


kingdom] ;—thus honouring the virtue of [king] 
Wan. Now I wish, by the blessing and power- 
ful influence of king Ch‘ing, to repair the walls 
of Ch‘ing-chow, that my guards may be relieved 
of their toil, that the States may be able to rest, 
that the evils which prey on us like insects may 
be removed far away ;—and this is to be done 
by the strength of T’sin. I lay it upon you, my 
uncle, that you may take it into serious con- 
sideration, and thus I, the one man, will not 
excite [any longer] the dissatisfaction of the 
people, and you will have the glory of the be- 
neficence, which [the Spirits of } my predecessors 
will reckon to be your merit. 

‘Fan Héen-tsze said to Wei Héen-tsze, “It is 
better to wall the city than to keep on guarding 
Chow,—as the son of Heaven has said. 1f there 
be any future troubles, Tsin need not take any 
knowledge of them. By following the king’s 
orders, we shall give relief to the States, and 
Tsin will be freed from a cause of anxiety ;—if 
we do not earnestly address ourselves to this, in 
what other thing should we engage?” Wei 
Héen-tsze approved, and sent Pih-yin to reply, 
‘We dare not but receive with reverence the 
orders of the son of Heaven, and will at once 
send instructions to the various States. How 
early or how late and in what order [the work 
is to be done], shall be as you prescribe.” 

‘In winter, in the 11th month, Wei Shoo and 
Han Puh-sin went to the capital, and assembied 
the great officers of the [various] States in Teih- 
ts‘euen, where they renewed the [existing] 
covenant, and gave orders for the walling of 
Ch‘ing-chow. [On this occasion] Wei-tsze took 
a position with his face to the south (As if he 
had been a ruler giving audience), which made 
Péw He of Wei say, “ Wei-tsze is sure to meet 
with [some] great calamity. To arrogate such 
a place, and there give orders for our great 
undertaking, does not belong to his office. The 


ode (She, III. ii. ode X. 8) says:— 


‘Revere the anger of Heaven, 
And presume not to be mocking and self- 
couiplacent. 
Revere the changing moods of Heaven, 
And presume not to be gadding about;’ 
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how much less should one arrogate a place [that 
is not his|, to carry out a great undertaking.’” 

‘On Ke-ch‘ow, Sze Me-mow surveyed Ch‘ing- 
chow, and calculated the height and thickness 
of the wall [that had to be built], measured the 
depth of the moats and ditches, determined the 
situation of the ground, estimated the distance 
of the parts [from one another], reckoned the 
time for the work and the number of the work- 
men, made provision for the materials, and wrote 
down the amount of provisions, in order to as- 
sign their services to the different States, with 
the quantity of work to be done by their men. 
He gave his specifications to the officers [of the 
different States], and submitted the whole to 
the viscount of Léw. Han Kéen-tsze under- 
took the superintendence of the work ; and thus 
the [king’s] command was executed.’ 

Par. 5. The Chuen says:—‘In the 12th 
month, the duke was ill, and gave gifts to 
his great officers all round, which they would 
not receive. Tsze-kéa-tsze, however, received 
what were presented to him,—a piece of jade 
with two tigers cut upon it, a ring, and a peth; 
on which all the others accepted their gifts. 
On Ke-we, the duke died, and Tsze-kéa-tsze 
returned the gifts to the treasurer, saying, ‘“ [I 
took them because] I did not dare to oppose the 
ruler’s order.” All the others did the same. 
The style of the text, that “the duke died in 
Kan-how,” shows how he was not in the proper 
place for such an event. 

‘Chaou Kéen-tsze asked the historiographer 
Mih, saying, “ Ke-she expelled his ruler, and 
the people submitted to him, and the States 
assented to his act. His ruler has died out of 
Loo, and no one incriminates him.” Mih re- 
plied, ‘‘ Things are produced in twos, in threes 
in fives,—in pairs. Hence in the heavens there 
are the three Shin; in earth there are the five 
elementary substances; the body has the left 
[side] and the right, and every one has his mate 
or double. Kings have their dukes, and princes 
have their ministers who are their doubles. 
Heaven produced the Ke family to be the 
double of the marquis of Loo, as has been the 
case for long. Is it not right that the people 
should submit in this case? The rulers of Loo 
have, one after another, lost their power, and 
the Heads of the Ke family have, one after 
another, diligently improved their position.. The 
people have forgotten their ruler, and, though 
he has [now] died abroad, who pities him? The 
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{same] altars are not always maintained in a 
State; rulers and ministers do not always retain 
their [different] positions; from of old it has 
been so. Hence the ode CII. iv. ode IX. 3) says, 


‘High banks become valleys, 
Deep valleys become heights.’ 


The surnames of the sovereigns of the three 
{previous dynasties] are now borne by men 
among the people,—as you know. Among the 


diagrams of the Yih there is Ta-chw‘ang ( kK 
as ==), where we have the [trigram of ] 


thunder mounted upon that of heaven;—thus 
showing the way of Heaven. Ch'ing Ke-yéw 
was the youngest son of duke Hwan, the beloved 
son of Wan Kéang. When she first felt thas 
she was pregnant, slie consulted the tortuise- 
shell, and the diviner told her that she would 
have a son of admirable character and famous, 
that his name would be Yéw, and that he would 
be a help to the ducal House (Comp. the nar- 
rative appended to IV. ii. 5). When the child 
was born, as the diviner had said, there was the 


character Yéw ( J ) on his hand, by which he 


was named. Afterwards, he did great and good 
service to Lov, received Pe, and was made 
minister of the highest rank. His descendants 
Wan-tsze and Wov-tsze suceessively increased 
their patrimony, and did nothing contrary to 
the old services of their family. On the death 
of duke Win of Loo, when Tung-mun (the 
Kung-tsze Suy of VI. xviii. 5, et al.; called also 
Séang-chung] killed his proper heir, and raised 
the son of a concubine to the marquisate, the 
rulers of Loo from that time lost their power, 
and the government was in the hands of the 
Ke family. The deceased was the fourth of 
them. When the people have ceased to know 
the ruler as such, how should he possess the 
State? Hence it appears that rulers of States 
should be careful of the insignia and names of 
rank, and should not let them be in the hands 
of others.”’ 

The last eight years of duke Ch‘aou’s life 
were thus spent by him as a fugitive from Loo 
in Ts‘e and Tsin. He was evidently a man of 
little character or capacity; and the wonder is 
that Ke-sun E-joo did not take the title of mar- 


quis of Loo to himself. 
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5 We set up a temple to duke Yang. 
6 In winter, in the tenth month, there fell hoarfrost, which 


killed the pulse. 


TITLE OF THE Boor.—4F AK, ‘Duke Ting.’ 


As duke Ch‘aou’s sons had been the instigators 
of the attack on Ke Ping-tsze which had Jed to 
their father’s expulsion from the State and his 
death in exile, it was not to be supposed that 
one of them would now be called to the mar- 
quisate. P‘ing-tsze was not prepared to seize 
the State for bimself'; and as some action was 
now necessary, in consequence of duke Ch‘aon’s 
death, he agreed to the appointment of Sung 


Ba 
Se a son of duke Séang, and a younger bro- 


ther of Ch‘aou, who had been among his follow- 
ers in Tse and Tsin. We are not told who the 
mother of Sung was, but he must at this time, 
we may conclude, have been over 40 years of 
age. His honorary title denotes ‘Giving rest 


to the people, and greatly anxious (FRA 
a= pie 


Ting’s 1st year synchronized with the 11th of 
king King Cia -B); the 3d of Ting of Tsin 
GED: the 39th of King of Ts‘e; the 26th of 
Ling of Wei en BD); the 10th of Ch‘aou of 


Ts‘ae CHD: the 5th of Héen of Ching Jak 
BD); the Ist of T‘ung, duke Yin, of Ts‘aou 


EE AS 3H); the 21st of Hwuy of Chin (HY 
BD): the 9th of Taou of K‘e Cpe; the sth of 
King of Sung 6=3 BN): the 28th of Gae of 
Ts‘in oy BD); the 7th of Ch‘aou of Ts‘oo 


CD; and the 6th of Hoh-leu ( ) of 
Woo. iid TE 
Par. 1. The three Chuen all make two para- 


graphs of thie, taking the 4 characters Ut 


HE += as the Ist, and — AA: Ly Dy 38 
the other; and the K‘ang-he editors follow their 


example. But 7G ai a x + do not make 


sense by themselves; and to suppose that 1E 


A was purposely suppressed by Confucius, 


to mark his condemnation of all the circum- 
stances of the time, appears to me quite unrea- 
sonable. The K‘ang-he editurs say:—‘On the 


omission of iE Al after 7G 4E, Too Yu 


observes that it is owing to the fact that duke 
Ting’s accession only took place in the 6th 
month, Many of the critics have followed him, 
holding further that the suppression shows the 
impropriety of Ke-she’s exercising the ducal 
prerogative of giving out the times of new 
moon;—and this view is altogether in accord- 
ance with the facts and reason of the case. 
Shaou Paou, Chaou Hang, and Yu Kwang 
however, think the omission is owing simply to 
there having been nothing to record under the 
Ist and 2d months of this year.’ I cannot hesi- | 





tate to accept this latter explanation; unless, in- 
deed, as it may be, iE FA have dropped out of 


the text. On the whole of the paragraph, as I 
have printed it, the Chuen narrates:—<‘ In spring, 
in the king’s first month, on Sin-sze, Wei Shoo of 
Tsin assembled the great officers of [many of ] the 
States in Teih-ts‘euen, to proceed to the walling 
of Ch‘ing-chow. Wei-tsze took the government 
of the undertaking, on which Péw He of Wei 
said, “It is not right in him to take another 
position than his own, when we are [thus] pro- 
ceeding to strengthen the [residence of the] son 
of Heaven. A violation of right in such a great 
matter is sure to be followed by great evil. If 
Tsin do not lose the States, Wei-tsze will pro- 
bably come to an early death.” Wei Héen-tsze 
then proceeded to entrust the service to Han 
Kéen-tsze and Yuen Show-kwo, while he himself 
hunted in Ta-luh, setting fire to the coverts; 
and as he was returning, he died in Ning. Fan 
Héen-tsze refused to his body the coffin of 
cypress wood, because he had gone to huut 
before reporting the execution of his commis- 
sion. 

‘Mang E-tsze [now came to] take part in the 
walling; and on Kang-yin they erected the 
building-frames. Chung Ke of Sung, however, 
then declined his share of the work, saying, 
“Tang, Séeh, and E must serve for us.” ‘The 
administrator of Séeh said, “Sung is acting 
contrary to what is proper, cutting off us small 
States from Chow. Having taken us with it 
to Ts‘oo, we have always followed it. But 
when duke W4n of Tsin made the covenant of 
Tséen-t‘oo, it was said, ‘ All of us covenanting 
States shall return to our old duties.” Whether 
we shall follow [that covenant of ] Tséen-t‘vo 
or follow Sung, it is [for T'sin} to say.’ Chung 
Ke said, “ By that covenant even it should be 





as I say;” and the administrator replied, “ ‘The 
founder of Séeh, He-chung, dwelt in Séeh, and 
was master of the carriages to [the fuunder of 
the] Héa [dynasty]. He removed to Pei, but 
Chung-hwuy [again] dwelt in Séeh, and was 
minister of the Left to ‘ang. If we were to 
resume*our old duties, we should be officers of 
the king ;—what cause is there that we should 
do service for any of the States?” Chung Ke 
said, ‘‘ Each of the three dynasties is a different 
thing. How can Séeh have any older [duty] 
than its present? To do the service of Sung is 
its duty.” Sze Me-mow said, “The present 
chief minister of Tsin is newly appointed (Fan 
Héen-tsze, who had taken the place of Wei 
Shoo). Do you (‘To Chung Ke) in the mean 
time accept the duty. When I return [to Tsin], 
I will look into the old archives.” Chung Ke 
replied, “You may forget it, but will the Spirits 
of the hills and streamis forget it?” Sze Pih was 
angry, and said to Han Kéen-tsze, “ Séeh makes 
its appeal to men, and Sung makes its appeal to 
Spirits. The offence of Sung is great. Having 
nothing, moreover, to say for itself, it presses us 
with [this appeal to] Spirits ;—it is imposing on 
us. Its conduct is an illustration of the saying, 
‘If you open the dvor to favourites, you will 
experience contempt. from them (See the Shuo, 
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IV. viii. Pt. ii. 9).’ We must make an example 
of Chung Ke. Accordingly, they seized Chung 
Ke and carried him back [to Tsin], but in the 
83d month they brought him again to the capital. 

‘The walling was finished in 30 days, and the 
guards of the different States were then sent 
home. Kaou Chang of Ts‘e arrived late, and 
did not engage in the work with the other States. 
Joo Shuh-k‘wan of Tsin said, “ Neither Chang 
Hwang of Chow nor Kaou Chang of Ts‘e will 
escape [an evil fate]. Chang Shuh has acted 
in opposition to Heaven, and Kaou-tsze in 
opposition tomen. That which Heaven is over- 
throwing cannot be supported; that which all 
men are engaged in cannot be opposed.” 


[It is difficult to reconcile the second part of 
this Chuen with the text. The seizure of Chung 
Ke in the capital was the bringing of him back to 
it from Tsin, whither he had been carried after 
his seizure. On Ke-ch‘ow of the 11th month of 
last year, Sze Me-mow made all the arrange- 
ments, and Kang-yin was the day after that on 
which the work commenced; and not a day in 
the Ist month of this year. Sin-sze, when the 
meeting was held in Teih-ts‘euen, was the 8th 
day before Ke-ch‘ow.] 

Parr, 2,3. The Chuen says:—‘In summer, 
Shubh-sun Ch‘ing-tsze (The son of Shuh-sun 
Shay or Ch‘aou-tsze; his name was Puh-kan, 


—X BD went to meet the coffin of the 


duke in Kan-how. Ke-sun had said to him, 
“T'sze-kéa-tsze repeatedly spake [to the duke] 
about me, and always correctly expressed my 
views. I wish to carry on the government 
along with him. You must [try to] detain him, 
and allow him to do as he pleases.” Tsze-kéa- 
tsze, however, would not see Shuh-sun, and 
wept at a different time [from him over the 
coffin]; and when Shuh-sun sought an inter- 
view with him, he declined it, saying, “I had 
not seen you, when I followed our ruler forth, 
and he died without giving me any orders. 
I dare not [now] see you.” Shuh-sun_ then 
sent to say to him, “ Kung-yen and Kung- 
wei were the cause why we all were made 
unable to serve our ruler; if the Kung-tsze Sung 
(Duke Ting) will preside over the altars, it is 
what we all desire. As to all who left the State 
in attendance on the ruler, we will receive 
your instructions regarding those who may be 
permitted to enter it [again]. No one was 
appointed to be the representative of the fami- 
ly of Tsze-kéa, but Ke-sun wishes to carry 
ou the government along with you. These all 
are the wishes of Ke-sun, and he instructed me 
to inform you of them.” The other replied, 
* As to the appointment of a ruler, there are the 
ministers, the great officers, and the keeper of 
the tortuise-shell in the State [to decide about 
it]; Idare not take any knowledge of it. As 
to those who followed the ruler, let those who 
left the State from a feeling of propriety return, 
and let those who did so as enemies [of Ke-sun | 
go elsewhere. As to myself, our ruler knew of 
my leaving the State, but he did not know that 
I would enter it [again]; I will go to another 
State.” 

‘When the coffin arrived at Hwae-t‘uy, the 
Kung-tsze Sang entered Loo before it, and those 
who had followed the duke all went back from 
that place. In the 6th month, on Kwei-hae, 
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the coffin arrived in the capital, and on Mow- 
shin duke [Ting] became marquis.’ 

‘The accession of Ting thus took place on the 
5th day after the arrival of duke Ch‘acu’s cof- 
fin, as if the latter had died, like most of his 
predecessors, in his palace in Loo. On the 5th 
day (Acc. to Too ¥u) after the death of the 
ruler of a State, his body in its coffin was 
solemnly conveyed to the ancestral temple, and 
there and then his successor solemnly took his 
place; and again, on the Ist day of the next 
year, another solemn declaration of the new 
rule was made. This, however, was dispensed 
with in the present case, and the whole of this 
year was considered as belonging to duke Ting. 

Par.4. The Chuen says:—‘ Ke-sun was send- 
ing workmen to K‘an (The place where the dukes 
of Loo were interred), intending to separate by 
a ditch the [last] home of the duke [from the 
other graves]; but Yung Kéa-go said to him, 
“You could nét serve him when alive, and now 
he is dead, you would separate him [from his 
fathers], to be a monument of yourself. You 
may bear to do so [now], but the strong pro- 
bability is that hereafter you will be ashamed 
of it.’ On this Ke-sun desisted from that 
purpose; but he asked Kéa-go, saying, “I wish 
to give him his posthumous title, so that his 
descendants may know him [by it].” That 
officer replied, “ You could not serve hin, when he 
was alive, and now that he is dead, you still hate 
him ;—you would thereby show the truth about 
yourself.” He [again] desisted from his purpose, 
and in autumn, in the 7th month, on Kwei-sze, 
he buried duke Ch‘aou on the south of the road 
to the tombs. When Confucius was minister 
of Crime, he united this tomb with the others 
by means of a ditch.’ 

Par. 6. Yang was the 3d duke of Loo, a son 
of Pih-k‘in, and grand-son of the duke of Chow, 
He held the marquisate for 6 years, B.c. 1057— 

1052, as successor to his brother duke K‘an. 
There had of course long ceased to be any tem- 
ple to him, and why one was now erected does 
not clearly appear. All the critics agree in 
holding that it was done by Ke-sun, though made 
to appear as the act of the State. 

The Chuen says:—‘ When duke Ch‘aou went 
forth, on that account Ke-sun prayed to duke 
Yang, and [now] in the 9th month, he erected 
atemple to him.’ The meaning of this Chuen, 
as Too explains it, is that fur some reason or 
other, on duke Ch‘aou’s leaving the State, Ke- 
sun had selected Yangy’s displaced tablet from 
among all the others, and prayed to him for his 
protection. This he supposed had been accord- 
ed to him, and he raised the temple as an ex- 
pression of his gratitude. 

A more plausible account of the affair is 


devised by Wan Héaou-kung( ar ps NG early 


in the Yuen dynasty), who connects the succes- 
sion of Yang, though only a brother, to duke 
K‘an, with the succession of Ting, to the exclu- 
sion of the sons of duke Ch‘aou. 

[The Chuen appends the following brief 
notice :—‘ Duke Kéen of Kuny set aside his 
sons and younger brothers, and liked to employ 
strangers. ] 

Par. 7. The 10th month of Chow was only 
the 8th of Héa. Frost so carly, and at the same 

| time so bitter, was an unusual thing, aud 8 
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therefore recorded. We need not suppose, with 
some critics, that only the pulse was killed by 
it. The pulse is specified as an important part 





of the food of the people. As Kuh-léang says, 
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In suinmer, in the fifth month, on Jin-shin, the south gate 
of the palace, and the two side towers caught fire. 

In autumn, a body of men from Ts‘oo invaded Woo. 

In winter, in the tenth month, we made anew the south 


gate of the palace, and its two side towers. 


Par. 1. [The Chuen gives here the sequel of 
the narr. appended to par. 6 of last year:—‘In 
summer, in the 4th month, on Sin-yéw, the sons 
and younger brothers of the House of Kung put 
duke Kéen to death.’] 


Par. 2. The 44f PA Bag ZN a x rE] 


PA. the south or first gate belonging to the 
duke’s palace. See the note on the Shoo, V. 
xxii. 10. The if were two towers, one on 
either side of the gate. They were also called 
fil and Fi. Maou says, ‘The king and 
he princes of States had towers at their gates. 
They raised earth so as to form the towers, and 


then the frame of the gate was set up between 
them, and they were called “the gate-towers 


(PH EB)” They were also called keueh ( bid. 
and kwan 21), the last name being given to 


them because the pictures and descriptions of 
punishments were hung up on them for the 
people to look at.’ 





Ho Héw on Kung-yang relates some remarks 
of Tsze-kéa K‘eu (En), that this gate and its 


towers were a usurpation on the part of Lvo 
of the distinctions of the royal palace, and hence 
that the fire was a token of the displeasure of 
Heaven. But the premiss is without foundation. 

Par. 3. The Chuen says:—* ‘lung revolted 
from Ts‘oo, on which the viscount of Woo made 
the chief of Shoo-kéw entice the people of Ts‘oo, 
advising them to proceed against Woo with an 
army, while they would then invade Tung ; so 
that they would thus help Woo by making 
Ts‘oo have no fears of it. In autumn, Nang 
Wa of Ts‘o0 invaded Woo, and encamped with 
his army at Yu-chang. The people of Woo 
then appeared with their boats at that place, 
[as if they were going to attack Tung], and at 
the same time privately sent a force against 
Chiaou. In the 10th month, Woo attacked the 
army of Ts‘oo in Yu-chang, and defeated it, 
after which it laid siege to Ch-aou, reduced it, 
and took the Kung-tsze Fan of Ts‘oo prisoner.’ 

In the Chuen, at the end of duke Ch-aouw’s 
30th year, Woo Yun suggests to the viscount 


‘of Woo that he should keep on harassing ‘I's‘o0; 
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and in many ways leading it astray. The above ; drinking with E Yih-koo, when that officer went 

narrative gives one of the delusions practised on | out for a private occasion. [As he did so], the 

Ts‘oo in accordance with that advice. porter begged a piece of meat from him, on 
[There is a brief narrative here, apparently | Which he took his staff from him, and beat him 

meaningless in itself, but introductory to par. | With it.’] 

2 of next year:—‘ Duke Chwang of Choo was Par. 4. x AF see on V. xx, 1, 
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III. 1 Inthe duke’s third year, in spring, in the king’s first 
month, he was going to Tsin; but when he got to the 
Ho, he returned. 
2 In the second month, on Sin-maou, Ch‘uen, viscount of 
Choo, died. 
3 It was summer, the fourth month. 
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4 In autumn, there was the burial of duke Chwang of Choo. + + + tt 
5 In winter, Chung-sun Ho-ke and the viscount of Choo Bey Bene = Be Zs ze 
made a covenant in Pah. = 4 ~ ¥ % o " ’ 
be. aE AS CA 


Par.1. We do not know why the duke suf- 
fered this repulse from Tsin. Kéa Kwei thinks 
it may have been because Tsin considered that 
he was dilatory in presenting himself at its 
court after he succeeded to Loo. It may have 
been so; but there is no historical evidence to 
go upon in the matter. 


Par.2, Kung and Kuh have — =F. ‘instead 


of FA. The Chuen says:—‘In the 2d 


month, on Sin-maou, the viscount of Choo was 
in one of the gate-towers (See on II. 2), looking 
down upon the court-yard, which the porter 
was sprinkling with a pitcher of water. The 
sight made him angry, but the porter said that 
E Yih-koo had made his water in the court 
(See the Chuen after par. 3 of last year). ‘Ihe 
viscount ordered that officer to be seized, but 
he could not be found, which put him in a 
greater rage, so that he threw himself down on 
a bench, fell upon a vessel of charcoal, was 
burned and died. Before he was put into his 
grave, five chariots and five men were buried 
{in an adjoining grave]. It was owing to the 
irascibility of duke Chwang, and his love of 
cleanliness, that he came to this end.’ 

Ch‘uen had been viscount of Choo for 33 years. 


He was succeeded by his son Yih (Fp, known 


as duke Yin (= J). 

Par. 4. [The Chuen appends here :—‘In au- 
tum, in the 9th month, the people of Séen-yu 
defeated an army of Tsin at P‘ing-chung, and 
captured Kwan Hoo of that State;—through 
his reliance on his valour.’] 

Par. 5. Kung-yang has AK for i Too 
does not assign the position of Pah. Most of 
the critics take it as the same as T‘an;—see 
VIL iv. 1. Tso says the object of this covenant 
was to confirm the friendship of Loo and Choo. 
The viscount of Choo is of course the son of 
duke Chwang; and the transaction is com- 
mented on as improper on his part, so soon after 
the death of his father. 


[We have here a narrative about the rapacity 
of the chief minister of Ts‘oo :—‘ Ch‘aou, mar- 
quis of Ts‘ae, had made two sets of girdle- 
ornaments and two robes of fur, with which he 
went to Ts‘oo, where he presented one aet and 
one robe to king Ch‘aou. The king wore them 
at an entertainment which he gave to the mar- 
quis, who himself wore the others. Tsze-chang 
(Nang Wa; the minister) wished to get. them, 
but was refused ; in consequence of which he 
detained the marquis in Tsoo for 3 years. 
Duke Ch‘ing of T‘ang [also] went to Ts‘oo, with 
two splendid gray horses, which Tsze-chang 
wanted ; and when they were not given to him, 
he detained the marquis also for 3 years. Some 
officers of T‘ang took counsel together, and 
asked leave to take the place of those who 
had attended the marguis to Ts‘oo. This 
being granted them, they made those others 
drunk, stole the horses, and presented them to 
Tsze- -chang, who thereupon allowed the mar- 
quis to return to T‘ang. These men then pre- 
sented themselves as prisoners to the minister 
of Crime, saying, “ Our ruler, through his fond- 
ness for those horses, put his body in straits, 
and abandoned hiscountry. We beg leave to as- 
sist the parties concerned to recover other horses, 
which shall be equal to them.” The marquis 
said, “It was my fault. Do not you, gentle- 
men, subject yourselves to disgrace ;”—and he 
rewarded them all. 

‘ When the officers of Ts‘ae heard this, they 
urgently begged their marquis to present the 
girdle ornament to ‘Tsze-chang ; and this was fol- 
lowed by the minister’s saying to the officers, 
when he was at audience, and saw the followers 
of the marquis of Ts‘ae, “The ruler of Ts‘ae has 
been here so long, because you have not been 
ready [with the necessary gifts]. If they are 
not all furnished by to-morrow, ye shall die.” 
When the marquis of Ts‘ae had got to the Han 
on his return, he took a piece of jade in his 
hand, and sank it in the water, saying, “I swear 
by this great stream that 1 will not cross the Han 
again to go to the south.” He went [by and by] 
to Tain, with his son Yuen and the sons of his 
great officers, and presented them as hostages, 
begging that Ts‘oo might be invaded.’] 
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In the duke’s fourth year, in spring, in the king’s second 


month, Woo, marquis of Ch‘in, died. 

In the third month, the duke had a meeting with the vis- 
count of Léw, the marquis of Tsin, the duke of Sung 
the marquises of Ts‘ae and Wei, the [heir-] son of Ch4n, 
the earl of Ch‘ing, the baron of Heu, the earl of Ts‘aou, 
the viscounts of Keun, Choo, Tun, Hoo, and Tine the 
earls of Séeh and K‘e, the viscount of little Choo, aud 
Kwoh Héa of Ts‘e, in Shaou-ling, when they made an 
incursion into Ts‘oo. 

In summer, in the fourth month, on Ka&ne-shin, the 
Kung-sun Sing of Ts‘ae led a force and extinguished 
Shin, carrying back with him Kéa, the viscount of 
Shin, whom he then put to death. 

In the fifth month, the duke and the above princes made 
a covenant in Kaou-yéw. 

Ch‘ing, earl of K‘e, died during the meeting. 

In the sixth month, there was the burial of duke Hwuy 
of Ch‘in. : 
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Heu removed [its capital] to Yung-shing. 

In autumn, in the seventh month, the duke arrived from 
the meeting. 

K‘euen of Léw died. 

There was the burial of duke Taou of K‘e. 

A body of men from Ts‘oo laid siege to [the capital of] 
Ts‘ae. 

Sze Yang of Tsin and K‘ung Yu of Wei led a force, and 
invaded Séen-yu. 

There was the burial of duke Wan of Léw. 

In winter, in the eleventh month, on Kaing-woo, the mar- 
quis of Ts‘ae and the viscount of Woo fought with an 
army of Ts‘oo in Pih-keu, when the army of Ts‘oo was 
disgracefully defeated. Nang Wa of Ts‘oo fled from 


that State to Ch‘ing. 


15 On Kang-shin, Woo entered Ying. 


Par. 2. Shaou-ling,—see V. iv. 3. The 
Chuen says:—‘In the 3d month, duke Wan of 
Léw assembled the States in Shaou-ling, to 
consult about invading Ts‘oo. Seun Yin of 
Tsin asked a bribe from the marquis of Ts‘ae; 
and when he did not get it, he said to Fan 
Héen-tsze, “The State is now in a perilous 
condition, and the other States are disaffected 
towards it; shall we not find it a difficult enter- 
prise to invade an enemy in such circumstances? 
‘The rains are beginning to come down; fever is 
arising; Chung-shan (Séen-yu) is not subinis- 
sive. To throw away our covenant with Ts‘oo, 
and excite its enmity, will occasion no injury to 
Ts‘oo, but to us the loss of Chung-shan. Our 
best plan will be to refuse [the request of ] the 
marquis of Ts‘ae. Since the affair at Fang- 
shing (See on IX. xvi. 7) we have not been able 
to get our will on Ts‘oo;—we shall only be 
making toil for ourselves.” Accordingly, the 
request of the marquis of Ts‘ae was refused. 
The men of T’sin borrowed a [royal] pennon 
with feathers from Ch‘ing [to look at]; and 
when it was given to them, a man of no note 
carried it, next day, at the top of a flag to the 
meeting, [to humiliate Ch‘ing]; and in conse- 
quence of this ‘sin lost the States.’ 

A great opportunity was thus lost by Tsin of 
establishing more than its former supremacy 
among the States, but the above Chuen shows 
us the reason of its failure. Though the princes 
were present at the meeting, they were only 
puppets in the hands of their ministers, who were 
not animated by any spirit of unity, or regard 
for any advantage but their own. An incursion 
into T's‘oo was but a lame and impotent con- 
clusion to such a gathering under the sanction 
of a representative of the king; and even that ‘in- 
cursion’ is difficult to make out from the Chuen. 


Leu Ta-kwei ( aa] K =; towards the end of 


the Sung dynasty) describes the occasion very 
clearly :-—‘ By this meeting in Shaon-ling Tsin 
might have regained its supremacy among the 
States, but it lost the opportunity. Ts‘ae, Ch‘in, 
Ch-ing, Hen, ‘Tun, and Hoo had been the sub- 
missive servants of 'I's‘oo, but they all joined in 
this meeting, showing that they were distressed 
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by Ts‘oo and weary of it, and wanted to transfer 
their service to Tsin. For 24 years, from the 
meeting at P‘ing-k‘éw (X. xiii. 4), Tsin had not 
been able to assemble the States; but now, 
above, it had got the presence of the viscount 
of Léw, and, below, it had called together the 
rulers of 17 States;—the forces of duke Hwan 
of Ts‘e had never been on so grand a scale. Of 
the [grand] expedition of Hwan, however, it is 
written that he invaded Ts‘oo, and that he im- 
posed a covenant [on Ts‘oo] at Shaou-ling (V. 
iv. 1,3); while of this expedition of [ankel 
Ting of Tsin, where he assembled the rulers of 
17 States, it is only said, that “ An incursion 
was made into Ts‘oo.” An incursion is a small 
affair, Ting was evidently a man with whom 
nothing could be done. From this time Tsin 
could have no hope of again presiding over the 
States,’ 

Par. 3. Shin,—see on VI. iii. 1. It is neces- 
sary to distinguish this Shin from the city of 


the same name, belonging to Ts‘oo, of the Fr 
or commandants of which we read so often in 
the Chuen. J¢ was in the pres. dis. of Koo-ch‘e 


(faq iA), Kwang Chow He HD, Ho-nan. 


» 
This latter VK issometimes written Led (Ts‘in). 


Wt is here pronounced as EE (Sing). 


The Chuen says:—‘The people of Shiu did 
not attend the meeting in Shaou-ling, and they 
of Tsin sent Ts‘ae to attack it. In summer, 
Ts‘ae extinguished Shin.’ Maou thinks that it 
was to the meeting in Shaou-ling that Kunyg-sun 
Sing carried the viscount of Shin, and that it 
was Tsin which there put him to death. It may 
have been so, and the concluding sentence of the 
Chuen relates what took place after the meeting. 


Par. 4. Kung-yang has AE vi for Fab. 


Kaou-yéw was in the pres. dis. of Lin-ying 


C5) FED dep. K‘ae-fung. It belonged to 
Ch‘ing. 

The Chuen says, “In prospect of the meeting, 
Tsze-hing King-tsze of Wei had said to duke 
Ling of that State, “It may be difficult to get an 
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agreement of opinion at the meeting, and there 
will be troublesome speeches about which no one 
can decide. You should make the litanist To 
(See Ana. VI. x1v.) go with you.” The duke 
approved of the advice, and instructed Tsze-yu 
(The designation of T‘o) to go with him; but 
he declined to do so, saying, “ When I do all 
my four limbs are capable of to discharge the 
duties of my old office, I am still afraid of not 
being equal to them, and of giving the penal 
officer the tronble to record my failings. If I 
must now discharge two offices, I shali commit 
some great offence. Moreover, the priest is 
an ordinary inferior officer, attached to the 
altars of the land and grain. While those are 
not moved, he does not go out of the limits of 
the State ;—this is the rule of his office. When 
the ruler is about to march with an army, the 
priest sprinkles the altar of the land, anoints the 
drums, and follows the ruler, carrying the Spirit- 
tablets with him. On such an occasion he 
passes beyond the limits of the State; but when 
the business is one of civility or friendship, the 
ruler goes at the head of 2,500 men, or a minister 
goes at the head of 500; but I take no part in 
the affair.” The duke, however, replied, “ You 


must go.” 


‘When they got to Kaou-yéw, it was in con- 


templation tu give Ts‘ae precedence over Wei, 
and the marquis sent the priest T‘o to speak 
privately to Chang H wing, saying, “ Ihave heard 


something on the road, and do not know whether 
it be true or not. Should I have heard that T's‘ae 


is going to have precedence [at this meeting] over 
Wei, is it true?” Hwang replica, ‘‘I's‘ae Shuh 
was the elder brother of Ktang Shuh (See the 
Shoo V. Bkk. ix. and xvii.); is it not proper that 
{T's‘ae] should take preecdénce of Wei?” Tsze- 
yu said, “Looking at the matter from [the 
example of ] the former kings, we find that what 
they exalted was virtue. When king Woo had 
subdued Shang, king Ch‘ing completed the esta- 
blishment of the new dynasty, and chose and 
appointed [the princes of ] intelligent virtue, 
to act as bulwarks and screens to Chow. Hence 
it was that the duke of Chow gave his aid to 
the royal House for the adjustment of all the 
kingdom, he being most dear and closely related 
to Chow, To the duke of Loo (Pih-k‘in, the 
duke of Chow’s son) there were given—a grand 
chariot, a grand flag with dragons on it, the 
hwang-stone of the sovereigns of Héa, and the 
[great bow], Fan-joh of Fung-foo. [The Heads 
of } six clans of the people of Yin,—the Téaou, 
the Sen, the Séaou, the Soh, the Chang-choh, 
and the We-choh, were ordered to lead the 
chiefs of their kindred, to collect their branches, 
the remoter as well as the near, to conduct the 
multitude of their connexions, and to repair 
with them to Chow, to receive the instructions 
and laws of the duke of Chow. They were then 
charged to perform duty in Loo, that thus the 
brilliant virtue of the duke of Chow might be 
made illustrious. Lands [also] were apportion- 
ed [to the duke of Loo] on an enlarged scale, 
with priests, superintendents of the ancestral 
temple, diviners, historiographers, all the ap- 
pendages of State, the tablets of historical re- 
cords, the various officers and the ordinary 
instruments of their offices. The people of 
Shang-yen were also attached ; and a charge was 
given to Pih-k‘in, and the old capital of Shaou- 
haou was assigned as the centre ot his State. 


‘To K‘ang Shuh (The first marquis of Wei) 
there were given a grand carriage, four flags,— 
of various coloured silks, of red, of plain silk, 
and ornamented with feathers,—and [the bell], 
Ta-leu, with seven clans of the people of Yin,— 
the T‘aou, the She, the Po, the E, the Fan, the Ke, 
and the Chung-k‘wei. The boundaries of his 
territory extended from Woo-foo southwards to 
the north of Poo-t‘éen. He received a portion of 
the territory of Yéw-yen, that he might discharge 
his duty to the king, and a portion of the lands 
belonging to the eastern capital of Séang-t‘oo, 
that he might be able the better to attend at 
the king’s journeys to the east. Tan Ke deliv- 
ered to him the land, and T‘aou Shuh the people. 
The charge was given to him, as contained in 
the ‘ Announcement to K‘ang (Shoo, V. ix.),’ 
and the old capital of Yin was assigned as the 
centre of his State. Both in Wei and Loo they 
were to commence their govt. according to the 
principles of Shang, but their boundaries were 
defined according to the rules of Chow. 


‘To T‘ang Shuh (The first lord of Tsin) there 
were given a grand carriage, the drum of Meih- 
seu, the Keweh-kung mail, the bell Koo-séen, 9 
clans of the surname Hwae, aud five prési- 
dents over the different departments of office. 
The charge was given to him, as contained in the 
‘ Announcement of T‘ang (Now lost),’ and the old 
capital of Héa was assigned as the centre-of his 
State. He was to commence his govt. accord- 
ing to the principles of Héa, but his boundaries 
were defined by the rules of the Jung. ‘Those 
three princes were all younger brothers, but 
they were possessed of excellent virtue, and 
they were therefore distinguished by those 
grants of territory and other things. If it were 
hot so, there were many elder brothers in the 
families of Wan, Woo, Ching, and K‘ang, but 
they obtained no such grants ;—showing that 
it was not years which [these kings] valued. 
Kwan and Ts‘ae instigated the [remaining de- 
scendant of ] Shang pvisonously to dismember 
the royal House, on which the king put Kwan 
Shuh to death, and banished Ts‘ae Shuh, giving 
him seven chariots and an attendance of seven- 
ty men. His son Ts‘ae Chung adopted a differ- 
ent style of conduct, and pursucd a virtuous 
course, on which the duke of Chow raised him 
to be a minister of his own, introduced him ta 
the king, and obtained a charge appvinting him 
to the rule of Ts‘ae. In that charge it is said, 
‘Be not, like your father, disobedient to the 
royal orders (Shuo, V. xxvii. 83) ;—how then can 
Ts‘ae be made to take precedence of Wei? The 
own brothers of king Woo were eight. The 
duke of Chow was prime minister; T-ang Shuh 
was minister of Crime; Tan Ke was minister of 
Works; and five were not in any office. Was 
any preference given to years? [The first lord 
of | 'I's‘aou was ason of Win (By a difft. mother 
from the duke of Chow or king Woo), and [the first 
lord of ] Tsin was a son of Woo; yet Ts-aou was 
[only] an earldom in the téen domain ;—showing 
that no preference was given to years. And now 
you are going to give a preference to them,— 
contrary to the practice of the former kings. 
When duke Wan of Tsin presided over the 
covenant of Tséen-t‘oo (V. xviii. 8; but in the 
text there T's‘ae has precedence of Wei. ‘T'vo 
tries to explain this in harmony with the Chuen 





























here), duke Chring of Wei was not present, but 


[only ] his full brother E-shuh. who notwithstand- 
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ing took precedence of Ts‘ae. The writing of the 
covenant was— The king speaks to this effeet :— 
Ch‘ung of Tsin, Shin of Loo, Woo of Wei, Kéah- 
woo of Ts‘ae, Tséeh of Ch‘ing, P‘wan of Ts‘e, 
Wang-shin of Sung, K‘e of Keu ” It is 
deposited in the royal library, and can there be 
examined and scen. You wish to observe the old 
ways of Wan and Woo;—how is it then that you 
do not make virtue your regulating principle as 
they did?” 

‘Chang IIwang was pleased with this repre- 
sentation, and laid it before the viscount of Léw, 
who took counsel upon it with Fan Héen-tsze, 
the result being that precedence was given to 
Wei at the covenant. 

‘In returning from Shaou-ling, Tsze-t‘ae-shuh 
died before he arrived at Chiug. Chaou Kéen- 
tsze wept for him very sorrowfully, and said, “ At 
the mecting of Hwang-foo (X. xxv. 2), he gave 
me these nine maxims:—Do not begin disorder; 
do not trust in riches; do not rely on favour; do 
not oppose a common agreement ; do not carry 
yourself proudly in ceremonies ; do not be proud 
of your power ; do not transfer your anger ; take 
no counsels that are contrary to virtue; do 
nothing against righteousness.’ ” 


Par. 5, Kung-yang has JX instead of WK: 
Duke Ch‘ing was succeeded by his son K‘eih 
(Sr known as duke Yin Cs BR) but he 
was murdered very soon by a younger brother 
Kwo (3), who established himself in his place, 


zo 
and is known as duke He Gis Br». 

Par. 7. Yung-shing was in the pres. dis. of 
Kéen-le ( be FS), dep. King-chow, Hoo-pih. 
This is now the 4th time within the Ch‘un 
T’s‘éw period that Heu changed its capital. The 
Chuen says nothing about this removal; but 
Wang Paou observes that the changes were all 
ordered by T's‘oo, though the text represents 
them as if they originated with Heu itself. This 











removal would be forced on Heu for having 
obeyed the summons of Tsin, and attended the 
meeting in Shaou-ling. 

Par. 9. This was duke Wan (40) of Léw, 
who first appears in the Chuen on IX. xxii. 4, 
by his designation of Pih-fun Gis} 5), and 
which records also his elevation to be viscount. 
His name was K‘euen (AS). The king sent 


notices of his death to the princes with whom 
he had been present at the meeting of Shaou- 
ling, according to royal practice. Otherwise, 
there was no interchange of such communica- 
tions between the princes of the States and the 
nobles of Chow. It was also in accordance with 
royal practice that such notices should only 
contain the name of the deceased noble, without 
mentioning his title. Kung and Kuh give each 
a different reason for the notification of this 
death, but both are incorrect. A Chuen, under 
the 26th year of Ch‘aou, however, gives Teih 


as the name of the viscount of Léw Zail HK). 
The individual probably had the two names, 
Teih and K‘euen. 


Par. Il. This attack on Ts‘ae was, no doubt, 
as ‘I'so says, in consequence of ‘T's‘ae’s extinction 
of Shin. It was the duty of Isin to come now 
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to the help of Ts‘ae; and as it did not do so, we 
shall presently find T's‘aec leagued with Woo. 


Par, 12, For [=] Kung-yang has [#). In 
the Chuen on par. 2, we have Seun Yin urging 
on Fan Héen-tsze the necessity of action against 
Séen-yu. Chaou P*ing-fei says, ‘For Tsin to 
invade Ts‘oo would have been a gain to. the 
other States, but an injury to its own six minis- 
ters; hence when duke Ting went out against 
Ts‘oo, the ministers, jealous of his acquiring the 
merit of success, refused the request of Ts‘ae, 
humiliated Ching, and frustrated the whole 
enterprise. The invasion of Séen-yu was an 
injury to the marquis of Tsin, but a gain to his 
ministers; hence Seun-she, Sze-she, and Chaou- 
she, one after another, attacked it, to show their 
merit and ability.’ 

Par. 13. Notice of the death of the viscount 
of Léw having been sent to the States, because 
he had covenanted with their princes, it was in 
order for them to send representatives to his 
funeral. Many of the critics fail to see this, 
and find it difficult to account for this par. 
Chaou K‘wang says the thing was contrary to 


propriety GE me): Kaou K‘ang, that only 
Loo sent a representative, and therefore the 
thing is recorded. The remarks of Le Léen 4 


im end of the Yuen dyn) are worthy of no- 


tice:—‘The three Aung BD) of the son of 


Heaven (See Shoo, V. xx. 5) were so denomi- 
nated. Any one who filled that office, and had 
territory as a noble of the royal domain, was 
also called Kung, the title following the name 
of the territory, as in the instances of “ ‘The 


duke of Chae ES ZB): “the duke of Chow 
63 BD, Hh ZS)” &e, The king’s other 
ministers and great officers, who had received 
investiture as nobles of the royal domain, were 
all called “viscounts (f»” as in the instances 


of “the viscount of Wan qa >” “the vis- 


count of Léw 4 p>,” “the viscount of 
Shen ( >) &c, But towards the end of 


the Chow dynasty, all the nobles of the domain 
received the title of Auny after their death, as 


in the instances of “duke Sub of Ch‘ing OB 
Ea»” “dnke Ping of Shen HPA,” 


&e. The Ch‘un Ts‘éw, in this par., takes the 
opportunity of the burial of “duke Wan of 
Léw,” to call attention to the usurpation. In 





the mention of the individual, when alive, as 
“the viscount of Léw,” when dead as *“Kreuen 
of Léw,” and, at his burial, as “duke W an of 
Léw,” we have the careful and severe pencil of 
the sage.’ 


He 

Par. 14, For PH HE Kung-yang has ff is 
and Kuh-léang 4 Hk The place belunged to 
Ts‘oo, and was in the present dis. of Ma-shing 


Spi HR), dep, Hwang-chow G5 Hh ), Hoo- 
pih 


The Chuen says:—* Woo Yun acted as mes- 
senger [to other States} for Woo, [constantly] 
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laying plans against Ts‘oo. When Kéoh Yuen 
was put to death by Ts‘oo (X. xxvii. 3), the dif- 
ferent branches of the Pih family left that State, 
and P‘e, the grandson of Pih Chow-lae, was made 
grand-administrator of Woo, that he [also] 
might plan against Ts‘oo. From the date of 
king Ch‘aou’s accession, there was no year in 
which Ts‘oo was not [somehow] attacked by 
Woo. The marquis of Ts‘ae took advantage of 
these circumstances, and placed his son K‘éen, 
and the sons of his great officers, in Woo as 
hostages [of his fidelity in an alliance against 
Ts‘oo]. 

‘ This winter, the marquis of Ts‘ae,the viscount 
of Woo, and the marquis of T‘ang, invaded Ts‘oo. 
They left their boats in a bend of the Hwae; 
and advancing from Yu-chang, they lined one 
side of the Han, the army of ‘I's‘oo being on the 
other. Seuh, marshal of the Left, said to Tsze- 
chang (The chief minister of Ts‘oo), ‘Do you 
keep on this side of the Han, going up or down, 
according as they move. I will [meantime] 
Jead all the troops outside the wall of defence, 
and destroy their ships, and then, on my return, 
I will shut up the passes of Ta-suy, Chih-yuen, 
and Ming-gae. If you then cross the Han, while 
I fall on them from behind, we shall give them 
a great defeat.” Having agreed on this plan, he 
marched [to execute his part of it}; but Hih, 
[commandant] of Woo-shing, said to Tsze-chang, 
**Woo uses [shields] of wood, while ours are of 
leather. We must not remain*here long; your 
best plan is to fight soon.” The historiographer 
Hwang [also] said to him, “The people of T's‘oo 
hate you, and love the marshal. If he destroys 
the boats of Woo on the Hwae, and then enters 
the country, after stopping up the passes in the 
wall, he alone will have [the merit of }] conquer- 
ing Woo. You must fight soon, or you will not 
escape [your doom].” Tsze-chang then crossed 
the Han, and drew up his troops. Three battles 
were fought between Séaou-péeh and Ta-péch 
(See on the Shoo, II. i. Pt. ii, 3), and then 
Tsze-chang, knowing that he could not conquer, 
wished to flee [to another State]. The histori- 
ographer said to him, “ You sought the office, 
when it seemed safe; if now, in difficulty, you 
flee from it, what State will you enter? You 
must die in this struggle, and will thus make a 
complete atonement for your former offences. 

‘In the 11th month, on K&ng-woo, the two 
armies were drawn up at Pih-keu, when the 
younger brother of Hoh-leu, [who afterwards 
called himself] king Foo-k‘ae, early in the 
morning made a request to Hoh-leu, saying, ‘In 
consequence of the want of benevolence in Wa 
of T’s‘oo, his officers have no mind to die [in this 
struggle}. If I first attack him, his soldiers 
are sure to flee, and if you then follow up my 
success with the whole army, we are sure to 
conquer.” Hoh-leu refused him permission, but 
he then said, “I will now give an illustration 
of the saying that a minister does what is right 
without waiting for orders. I will die to-day, 
but [the capital of ] Ts‘oo can be entered [in 
consequence.” He then with his own men, 5,000 
in number, commenced the battle by an attack 
on the soldiers of Tsze-chang, who took to flight. 
The army of Ts‘oo was thrown into confusion, 
and that of Woo inflicted a great defeat upon it. 
Tsze-chang fled to Ch‘ing, and the historiograph- 


et Hwang died in his war chariot.’ 











The BE FV Ls F- of the text indicates 


that the marquis of Ts‘ae was the mover of the 
expedition against Ts‘oo, of which this battle 
was the first great event. As Maou says, 


tae ZW 


. The ruler of Woo appears in this 


par. for the first time with his title of + or 
viscount, and many of the critics foolishly see 
in this a sign of the sage’s approval. The cir- 
cumstance seems to be immaterial. Though 
Ts‘ae instigated the expedition, it was of course 
carried on and carried out by the power of Woo. 

Par. 15. Kung and Kuh have ae instead of 
a Ying, 10 miles to the north of the pres, 
dep. city of King-chow Ff] PH), Hoo-pih, had 
been the capital of Ts‘oo since the time of king 
Woo (.c. 740—689). 


Continuing the preceding narrative, the Chuen 
says :—‘ Woo pursued the army of Ts‘oo to the 
Ts‘ing-fah, and was about to fall upon it there, 
but king Foo-k‘ae said, “ A wild beast in the 
toils will still fight ; how much more will men! 
If they know that there is no escape for them, 
and so fight to the death, they will be sure to 
defeat us. If we let the first of them cross, 
and know that they can escape, the rest will be 
anxious to follow them, and have no mind to 
fight. Let us then attack them when the half 
of them have crossed.” ‘This plan was taken, 
and so the army of Ts‘oo was defeated again. 
[At one place] the men of Ts‘oo were taking 
their meal when those of Woo came upon them, 
and they fied. The latter ate the food and 
resumed the pursuit, defeating them again at 
Yung-she; and with five battles, they reached 
Ying. 

‘On Ke-maou, the viscount of Ts‘oo took his 
youngest sister, Me Pe-go, left the city, and 
crossed the Ts‘eu. Koo, the director of Remon- 
strances, went with him in the same boat, the 
king, [to keep back] the army of Woo, making 
men lead elephants with torches [tied to their 
tails], sv as to rush upon it. Un Kang-shin, 
Woo entered Ying, and [the viscount and others] 
occupied the palaces according to their rank. 
Tsze-shaou (A son of the viscount) took the 
palace of the chief minister, where Foo-k‘ae was 
going to attack him, which frightened him so 
that he leftit, and the other then entered it. 

‘Seuh, marshal of the Left, returned, after 
getting as far as Seih, and defeated the troops 
of Woo at Yung-she, but was wounded himself. 
Aforetime he had been in the service of Hoh- 
leu, and therefore felt that it would be a dis- 
grace to him to be taken. He said to his officers, 
“ Which of you can carry off my head?” Woo 
Kow-pe said, “ Will it do if one so mean in rank 
as I doit?” “Yes,” said the marshal; “it has 
been my error that I [did not know your worth 
before]. In each of these three battles I have 
been wounded, and am of no more use.” Kow- 
pe then spread his skirt on the ground, cut off 
the marshal’s head, and wrapped it up, after 
which he hid the body, and made his escape 
with the head. 

‘The viscount of Ts‘oo, after crossing the 
Ts‘eu, crossed [also] the Kéang, and took 
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refuge in the marsh of Yun. While he was 
sleeping, some robbers attacked him, and [one 
of them] aimed a blow at him with a spear, 
which Wang-sun Yéw-yu intercepted by inter- 
posing his back, and receiving the weapon in 
his shoulder. The king on this fied to Yun, 
followed by Chung Kéen carrying his young 
sister on his back. Yéw-yu [also] slowly re- 
vived, and followed him. Hwae, the younger 
brother of Sin, commandant of Yun, wanted to 
kill the king, saying, “King Ping put my 
father to death. May I not now put his son to 
death?” Sin said, “When a ruler punishes a 
subject, who dare count him an enemy for it? 
The ruler’s order is [the will of ] Heaven. Ifa 
man dies by the will of Heaven, who can be 
regarded as the enemy? The ode (She, III. iii. 
ode VI. 3) says, 


‘He neither devours the mild, 
Nor violently rejects the strong. 
He does not insult the poor nor the widow; 
Nor does he fear the violent or powerful.’ 


It is only the truly virtuous man who can do 
thus. To avoid the powerful and insult the 
weak is contrary to valour. To take advantage 
of another’s straits is contrary to benevolence. 
To cause the destruction of your ancestral tem- 
ple and the discontinuance of its sacrifices is 
contrary to filial piety. To take action which 
will have no good name is contrary to wisdom. 
If you are determined to violate all these prin- 
ciples, I will kill you.” 

‘(After this], Tow Sin, and another younger 
brother Ch‘aou, fled with the king to Suy, whi- 
ther they were followed by the men of Woo, 
who said to the people of Suy, “The States 
about the Han, possessed by descendants of 
[the House of ] Chow, have been all destroyed 
by Ts‘oo. Heaven has now moved our hearts 
to inflict punishment on Ts‘oo, and your ruler is 
concealing its [ruler]. What is the offence of 
the House of Chow? If your ruler will try to 
recompense the House of Chow, and extend his 
favour to us, so that we may accomplish the 
purpose which Heaven has put into our hearts, 
it will be the act of his kindness, and the lands 
of Han-yang shall be his.” The viscount of 
Ts‘oo was on the north of [one-of ] the palaces 
of the marquis of Suy, and the men of Woo 
were on the south of it. T’sze-k‘e (A brother of 
king Ch‘aou), who was like the king, [told the 
latter] to make his escape, and as if he himself 
were the king, proposed to the people of Suy to 
deliver him up, for that so the king would 
escape. They consulted the tortoise-shell about 
it, and receiving an unfavourable reply, they 
refused the request of Woo, saying, ‘“Suy, 
though small and isolated, and situated near to 





Ts‘oo, has been preserved by that State. For 
generations there have been the engagements 
of covenants between us, which to this day we 
have not violated. If in the time of its calami- 
ty we should abandon it, wherewith should we 
serve your ruler? ‘The troubles of your minis- 
ters would not arise from one man only. If 
you can consolidate under Woo all the territory 
of Ts‘oo, we shall not presume not to obey your 
orders.” Qn this the men of Woo withdrew. 
Loo Kin before this had been an officer in the 
family of Tsze-k‘e, and [now] appealed to the 
people of Suy not to give up [the fugitives]. 
The king requested that Kin might be intro- 
duced to him, but he declined the honour, say- 
ing, “I do not dare to make your strait a 
source of profit.’ The king made a cut over 
[the region of ] Tsze-k‘e’s heart, and [with the 
blood] made a covenant with the people of 
Suy. 

‘At an earlier period, Woo Yun had been on 
terms of friendship with Shin Paou-seu; and 
when he fled from Ts‘oo, he said to him “I 
shall repay Ts‘oo for this.” Paou-seu replied, 
“Doyourutmost. Youcanrepay [your wrong}, 
and I can raise up Ts‘vo [again}.”. When king 
Ch‘aou was in Suy, Shin Paou-seu went to 
Ts‘in to beg the help of an army, and said, 
‘“ Woo is a great pig and a long snake, bent on 
eating up the superior States, one after another. 
Its tyranny has commenced with Ts‘oo. My 
ruler having failed to maintain his altars, is 
now a fugitive in the wilds, and has sent me to 
tell you of his distress, and to say for him, 
‘That barbarous State of the east is insatiable. 
If it become your neighbour, it will be a con- 
stant cause of trouble to your borders. While 
Woo has not settled its conquest, let your lord- 
ship [come and] take a portion of it. If Ts‘oo 
indeed perish, the land will be yours; if by your 
powerful help and comfort [I can preserve it], 
it will be to serve your lordship with it for gen- 
erations.’” The earl of Ts‘in sent a refusal [for 
the present] to him, saying, “ I have heard your 
orders. Goin the meantime to your lodging. I 
will take counsel and inform you of the result.” 
Paou-seu replied, “My ruler is a fugitive in 
the wilds, and has nowhere to lie down. How 
dare I go to a place of ease?” He stood lean- 
ing against the wall of the courtyard, and cried. 
Day or night his voice was not silent; a spoon- 
ful of water did not enter his mouth ;—for 
seven days. [At the end of that time], duke 
Gae of Ta‘in sang to him the Woo-e (She, I. xi. 
ode VIII. 7), on which he bowed his head nine 
times to the ground, and remained kneeling on 
the earth. Soon after an army of Ts‘in took 


the field.’ 
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Fifth year. 
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V. 1 In the {duke’s] fifth year, in spring, in the king’s third 
month, on Sin-hae, the first day of the moon, the sun 


was eclipsed. 


Yu-yueh entered Woo. 
Ke-sun E-joo died. 


Puh-kan died. 


for) Or Pe O98 bo 


In summer, we sent grain to Ts‘ae. 


In autumn, in the seventh month, on Jin-tsze, Shuh-sun 


In winter, Sze-Yang of Tsin led a force, and laid siege to 


[the chief town of] Séen-yu. 


Par. 1. This eclipse took place, at noon, on 
Feby 10th, B.C. 504. Kung-yang has IE A 
instead of —= A , which is an error. 

[The Chuen introduces here the death of [the 
king’s] son Chaou who maintained so long a 
struggle for the throne: —‘ This spring, an officer 
of the king killed [the king’s] son Chaou in 
Ts‘oo.] 

Par. 2. Be is the general name for gluma- 
ceous grain, now generally applied (See Wil- 
liams’ Phonetic dict. in voc.) to millet and maize ; 
but the meaning need not be restricted here. 
T'so-she says that Loo did this to snecour Ts‘ae 
in its distress, pitying its want of supplies. 
Kung and Kuh supply 5 Pe ‘the States,’ as 


the nominative to aH but, according to the 


analogy of other passages, the text can only be 
speaking of Loo, Other States may have done 


the same thing, though no notice is taken of their ! 


action. We can understand how Ts‘ae should 
have been in distress from want of provisions, 
over-run, as it had been, in the previous year by 
Ts‘oo, and taking a prominent part, as it had 
done, in the operations of Woo against that 
State. 

Par. 3. Yu-yueh is Yueh; but it is difficult 
to account for the initial Yu. Too makes it 
: orig e 
simply an initial sound Bie BE). Léw Ch‘ang 
tells us that the people of the State themselves 
called it Yu-yueh, and that the States of Chow 
ealled it Yueh; which account would agree with 
the use of the former style in the text here, 
Yueh, we may suppose, having sent a notifica- 
tion to Loo of its movement. Other explanations 
have been offered on which we need not dwell. 
We must understand Le here as the name of 
the State. Yuek entered the boundaries, not 
the capital, of Woo, taking advantage, as Tso- 
she says, of the viscount of Woo’s being in Ts‘oo 
with all his forces. 
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Par. 4. The Chuen says:—‘ In the 6th month, 
Ke P‘ing-tsze went to Tung-yay; and on his re- 
turn, before he arrived at the capital,on Ping-shin 
he died in Fang. Yang Hoo [the Yang Ho of the 
Ana., X VIILi.; he was the principal officer of the 
Ke family) was going to put his body into the cof- 
fin, having [still] on the [ preciousstone] Yu-fan 
{which he had worn when the duke was absent 
from the State]. Chung-léang Hwae (Another 
minister of the Ke family), however, would not 
give it for that purpose, saying, “ He had ceased 
to tread on the [ruler’s]} steps, and another stone 
should be used.” Yang Hoo wished to expel 
Hwae, and told Kung-shan Puh-néw (See on 
Ana, XVII. v.) the circumstance, but that 
officer said, “ He was acting in the interest of the 
ruler. Why should you be angry with him?” 

‘After the burial. Hwan-tsze went to Tung- 
yay. When he arrived at Pe, Tsze-séeh (The 
above Kung-shan Puh-néw), who was in charge 
of that city, met him, with complimentary 
offerings because of his journey, in the suburbs. 
Hwan-tsze received him with respect. Chung- 
léang Hwae, however, to whom he also presented 
offerings, showed him no respect, in consequence 
of which he was angry, and said to Yang Hoo, 
“You can send him away.”’ 

The form of this notice of the death of P‘ing- 
teze is very troublesome to the critics, and 
they think that the death of a man who had 
expelled his ruler, and held the State against 
him, should not have appeared without some 
sign of condemnation. Some of them say that 
it exhibits strikingly the weakness of duke 
Ting! 

The Hwan-tsze in the Chuen was the son of 
P‘ing-tsze, and had succeeded him. His name 


was Sze (fff). 

Par. 5. Shuh-sun Puh-kan was mentioned 
in the Chuen on I.2. He was succeeded by his 
son Shuh-sun Chow-k‘éw ( ii iu. better 


known as Shuh-sun Woo-shuh pet RL. 


Both he and Hwan-tsze were young and feeble, 
and the power of the State fell into the hands 
of Yang Hoo. 

(We have here three narratives in the Chuen. 
The lst continues the narrative of the invasion 
of Ts‘oo by Woo with which the last year con- 
cludes.—‘ Shin Paou-seu arrived [in Ts‘oo] with 
the army of Ts‘in, Tsze-p‘oo and Tsze-hoo of 
that State having command of 500 chariots for 
its relief. T'sze-p‘oo, being unacquainted as yet 
with the ways of Woo, made the troops of Ts‘oo 
engage a body of the Woo-ites, and then joined 
them himself from Tscih, and a great defeat 
was thus inflicted on king Foo-k‘ae at E. The 
men of Woo, however, captured Wei Yih at 
Pih-keu, but his son led the fugitives, and join- 
ed Tsze-se, who defeated an army of Woo at 
Keun-ts‘éang. 

‘In autumn, in the 7th month, Tsze-k‘e and 
Tsze-p‘oo extinguished Tang. In the 9th 
month, Foo-k‘ae returned to Woo, and set him- 
self up for king; but, being defeated in a battle 
with the king, he fled to T's‘oo, where he became 
the founder of the T‘ang-k‘e family. 

‘The army of Woo defeated that of Ts‘oo at 
Yung-she, but the army of 'I's‘in again defeated 
Woo, whose army occupied Keun. Tsze-k‘e 
proposed to burn that city, but Tsze-se said, 
“The bones of our fathers and elder bothers 





are lying exposed there. We cannot collect 
them, and surely they ought not to be burned.” 
Tsze-k‘e replied, ‘‘The State is [in danger of ] 
perishing. if the dead have any knowledge, 
they will enjoy the old sacrifices. Why should 
they be afraid of being burned?” They did 
burn the city, and fought another battle, in 
which Woo was defeated. It was defeated again 
severely in a battle in the valley of Kung-se, 
after which the viscount of Woo returned to his 
own State. He had as a prisoner Yin Yu-p‘e, 
who asked leave to go before him to Woo, but 
made his escape on the way, and returned to 
Ts‘oo. 

‘ How-tsang, a younger brother of Choo-léang, 
commandant of Sheh, had followed their mother, 

when she was carried a prisoner] to Woo, and 

now] he returned without waiting for her. 
he commandant of Sheh would never look 
straight at him.’ 

2d, regarding the course of Yang Hoo, tyran- 
nizing over the Ke family.—‘ On Yih-hae, Yang 
Hoo imprisoned Ke Hwan-tsze and Kung-foo 
Wan-pih (A cousin of Hwan-tsze), and drove 
out Chung-léang Hwae. In winter, in the 10th 
month on Ting-hae, he killed Kung-ho Méaou. 
On Ke-ch‘ow, he imposed a covenant on Hwan- 
tsze, inside the ‘T'seith gate. On Kang-yin, there 
were great imprecations, and he drove out 
Kung-foo Ch‘uh and Ts‘in Ch‘uen, both of whom 
fled to Ts‘e.’ 

3d, a continuation of the affairs of Ts‘oo, 
‘The viscount of Ts‘oo [re-] entered Ying. Be- 
fore this, when Tow Sin had heard that the 
Woo-ites were quarrelling about the palaces [of 
Ts‘oo], he said, “I have heard that where there 
is no spirit of concession there is no harmony, 
and that, where there is no harmony, a distant 
enterprize cannot be carried out. The people 
of Woo thus quarrelling in ‘'s‘oo, there is sure 
to be disorder among themselves, which will 
compel their return to their own State; how is 
it possible for them to settle ‘I's‘o0?” 

‘When the king was fleeing to Suy, he wished 
to get across the Ch‘ing-k‘éw. [Just then], Me, 
commandant of Lan, was conveying his children 
across it, and refused to give the boat to the 
king, in consequence of which, when tranquillity 
came again, the king wanted to put him to 
death. Tsze-se, however, said, to him, “It was 
by thinking of old wrongs that T'sze-chang came 
to ruin; why should your majesty imitate him?” 
The king said, “ Good!” and he made Me resnme 
his office, intending thereby to keep in mind his 
own former offences. [At the same time], he 
rewarded Tow Sin, the Wang-suns Yéw-yu and 
Yu, Chung Kéen, Tow Ch‘aou, Shin Paou-séu, 
the Wang-sun Kéa, Sung Muh, and ‘Tow Hwae. 
Tsze-se said to him, ‘é Please pass Hwae by ;” 
but he replied, “ He displayed great virtue in 
overcoming his [own] small resentment, thus 
acting rightly.” 

‘Shin Paou-seu said, “I acted for the ruler, 
and not for myself. Since you are now [re-] 
established what have I to seek? Moreover I 
blamed Tsze-k‘e (See after X. xiv. 5), and shall 
I now do as he did?” Accordingly he declined 
any reward. 

‘The king was going to give his youngest 
sister in marriage [to some one], but she refused, 
saying, “ A young lady shows what she is by 
keeping far from all men; but Chung Kéen has 
carried me on his back.” She was given to him, 
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accordingly, to wife, and he was made director 
of Music. 

‘When the king was in Suy, Tsze-se had 
assumed the royal carriage and robes, in order to 
keep the people [who were wandering about] on 
the roads tcgether, and had made P‘e-séeh his 
capital, joining the king afterwards when he 
heard where he was. The king employed Yéw- 
yu to wall Keun; and when he was reporting 
the execution of his commission, Tsze-se asked 
him how high and thick the walls had been 
made. He did not know, and Tsze-se said, 
“Since you were not able for the work, you 
should have declined it. After walling a city, 
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if you do not know the height, thickness, and 
length of the walls, what do you know?” Yéw- 
yu replied, “I did refuse the commission on the 
ground of my incompetency, but you sent me 
to doit. Every man has what he can do, and 
what he cannot do. When the king met with 
robbers in [the marsh of] Yun, I received the 
spear in my person. The mark is still here.” 
With this he bared his person, and showed 
him his back saying, “This is what I could do. 
What you did at P‘e-séeh I could not do.” ’] 

Par. 6. Tso-she says this expedition was 
undertaken to avenge the affair in which Kwan 
Hoo was taken (See after III. 4.). 
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VI. 1 Inthe {duke’s] sixth year, in spring, in the king’s first 
month, on Kwei-hae, Yéw Suh of Ching, at the head 


of a force, extinguished Hen, and carried Sze, baron of 


Heu, back with him to Ching. 
2 Inthe second month, the duke made an incursion into 


Ching. 


‘ ry = . 
8 i duke arrived from the incursion into Ch‘ing. 
n summer, Ke-sun Sze and Chung- -ke w I 
hae Oren -hung-sun Ho-ke went to Tsin. 
autuian, the people of Tsin seized Yoh K‘e-le, the mes- 


senger of Sung. 


6 In winter, we walled Chung-shing. 
7 Ke-sun Sze and Chung-sun Ke led a force, and laid siege 


to Yun. 


Par. 1, Tso-she says that Ch‘ing now extin- 
guished Heu through taking advantage of the 
defeats which Ts‘oo had sustained from Woo. 
Ch‘ing had pursued Heu with implacable hatred 
(See I. xi. 3), and it might seem that it had 
now obtained the gratification of its desires, yet 
we find the State of Heu still existing in the Ist 
year of duke Gae. Here and elsewhere Kung- 


yang has ih for i 





Par. 2. The Chuen says:—‘In the 2d month 
the duke made an incursion into Cling and 
took Kwang, to punish, in behalf of Tsin, the 
action of Ch‘ing in attacking Seu-mei (See 
below, the 2d narr. after par.4). On his way 
he did not ask liberty to pass through Wei; and 
on their return Yang Woo made Ke and Mang 
enter by the south gate [of its capital], and 
pass out by the east, halting [afterwards] at the 
marsh of T'un. The marquis of Wei was en- 


; Taged, and was sending Me T'sze-héa to pursue 
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them. Kung-shuh W&n-tsze [at this time] was 
old, but he had himself wheeled by men to the 
marquis, and. said tohim, ‘lo condemn others 
and to imitate them is contrary to propriety. 
During the troubles of duke Ch‘aou, your lord- 
ship was going to take the Shoo tripod of 
[duke] W4n, (the tortoise-shell of duke] Ch‘ing, 
which gave such clear responses, and the mirrored- 
girdle of (duke] Ting, and give the choice of 
any one of them to whoever would restore him. 
Your own son and the sons of us your ministers 
you were ready to give as hostages, if any of 
the States would take pity on him. This is 
what we have heard; and does it not seem im- 
proper that for a small occasion of anger you 
should now cover over your former kindly feeling 
and action? Of all the sons of T‘ae-sze (King 
Win’s queen) the duke of Chow and K‘ang 
Shuh were the most friendly; and will it not be 
acting under a delusion if, to imitate [the con- 
duct of] a small man, you throw away [that 
good relation between Wei and Loo]? Heaven 
means to multiply the offences of Yang Hoo, 
in order to destroy him. Suppose that your lord- 
ship wait for the present for that issue,” The 
marquis on this desisted from his purpose.’ 


The rulers of Loo had not in person conduct- 
ed any military expedition since the 18th year 
of duke Seuen, a period of 80 years. The 
power of the State had been in the hands of 
the three great clans. These were now very 
much reduced, and we find duke Ting himself 
taking the field. Yet he was merely a puppet 
in the hands of the ministers of those clans, 
who made use of him to further their own am- 
bitious designs against their chiefs. 


Par. 4. The Chuen says :—‘In summer, Ke 
Hwan-tsze went to Tsin, to present the spoils 
of Ch‘ing. Yang Hoo forced Ming E-tsze to 
go [at the same time] with offerings in re- 


turn for those which the marchioness [of Tsin | | 


had sent [to Loo]. The people of Tain enter- 
tained them both together. Mang-sun, stand- 
ing outside the apartment, said to Fan Héen-tsze, 
“If Yang Hoo cannot remain in Loo, and rests 
his shoulder against Tsin, by the former rulers 
you must make him marshal of the army of the 
centre!” Héen-tsze replied, “If our ruler have 
that office Bag - he will employ the proper 
man [to fill it]. What should I know about it?” 
[Afterwards] he said to Kéen-tsze, “ The people 
of Loo are distressed by Yang Hoo. Méang-sun 
knows that an occasion will arise, when he thinks 
Hoo will be obliged to flee the State. He there- 
fore forces himself to make this request for him, 
to, obtain his entrance [into our State].”’ 
as Chuen gives here two brief narrativés:— 
st, about Woo and T’s‘oo. ‘In the 4th 
month, Chung-luy, the eldest son of [the vis- 
count of } Woo, defeated the fleet of Ts‘oo, and 
captured [the two commanders], Chin, viscount 
of P‘wan, and the viscount of Séaou-wei, along 
with 7 great officers. ‘I's‘oo was greatly alarmed, 
and afraid it would be ruined. [About the 
game time], Tsze-k‘e was defeated with an 
army on the land at Fan-yang. The chief 
minister Tsze-se, however, was glad, and said, 
“ Now it can be done;” and upon this he re- 
moved the capital from Ying to Joh, and 
changed the regulations of the government, in 
order [the better] to settle the State.’ 


’ - 2d, about troubles in Chow, and the share of 


Ch‘ing in them. ‘Tan P‘éen of Chow had led 





on the adherents, of king [King’s] son Chaou, 
and endeavoured by the assistance of Ching to 
raise an insurrection in Chow. Upon this Ching 
had attacked Fung, Hwah, Seu-mei, Hoo-shoo,. 
Hoo-jin, and Kéueh-wae. In the 6th month, 
Yen Muh of Tsin went to guard [the territory 
of ] Chow, and walled Seu-mei.’] 

Par. 5. The Chuen says:—‘In autumn, in 
the 8th month, Yoh K‘e of Sung said to duke 
King, ‘Of all the States only we do service to 
Tsin. If an envoy do not now go there, Tsin 
will be offended.” Having told his steward 
Ch‘in Yin [what he said], that officer observed, 
“He is sure to send you.” After a few days 
the duke said, “I am pleased with what you 
said; you must go {to Tsin].” Ch‘in Yin, [on 
hearing this], said, ““Get your successor ap- 
pointed {a minister] before you set out, and our 
House will not go to ruin. The ruler also wilk 
know that we are proceeding with a knowledge 
of the dangers it involves.” Yoh K‘e accord- 
ingly introduced [his son] Hwan [to the duke], 
and took his departure. Chaou Kéen-tsze met 
him, and entertained him at a drinking-feast in 
Méen-shang, being presented by Yoh K‘e with 
60 shields of willow. Ch‘in Yin said, “ For- 
merly we lodged with Fan-she, but now you are 
going to lodge with Chaou-she, and are present- 
ing him with gifts besides. You should not 
have given those willow shields;—you are 
purchasing misfortune with them. But though 
you die in Tsin, your descendants will meet 
with prosperity in Sung.” 

‘Fan Héen-tsze said to the ‘marquis of T'sin, 
“He crossed the borders of his State, charged 
with the orders of his ruler; but before dis- 
charging his commission, he has accepted a 
private invitation to drink, thus acting dis- 
respectfully both to his own ruler and to you. 
He should not be left unpunished.” According- 
ly Yoh K‘e was seized.’ 

Par. 6. Chung-shing,—see VIIT. ix. 18. Loo 
was not at this time on good terms either with 
Ch‘ing or Ts‘e, and we may suppose that the 
walls of Chung-shing were now repaired as a 
precautionary measure against hostilities. 

Par. 7. The omission of Any before EE 
must be regarded as an error of the text. The 
marquis of Ts‘e had taken Yun in Ch‘aou’s 25th 
year, and given it to that prince. The people 
left it in Ch‘aou’s 30th year; and the probability 
is that, when. they re-occupied it, they had 
endeavoured to do so under the protection of 
Ts‘e. The siege in the text would be to recall 
them to their allegiance to Loo. 

[We have here two brief narratives :— 

1st, on the progress of Yang Hoo’s encroach- 
ments in Loo. ‘Yang Hoo imposed another 
covenant on the duke and the 3 Hwan clans at 
the altar of Chow, and one upon the people at 
the altar of Poh; the imprecations being spoken 
in the street of Woo-foo.” 

2d, on affairs in Chow. ‘In winter, in the 
12th month, the king by Heaven’s grace took 
up his residence in Koo-yéw, that he might 
escape from the insurrection of Tan P‘éen (See 


the 2d narr. after par. 4)."] 
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In the (duke’s] seventh year, it was the spring, the kin 
first month. 
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2 It was summer, the fourth month. 

3 In autumn, the marquis of Ts‘e and the earl of Ch‘ing 
made a covenant in Héen. 

4 The people of Ts‘e seized Pih-kung Kéeh, the messenger 
2 he and proceeded to make an incursion into that 

ate. 
5 The marquises of Ts‘e and Wei made a covenant in Sha. 
6 There was a grand sacrifice for rain. 
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7 Kwoh Héa of Ts‘e led a force and invaded our western 


border. 


8 In the ninth month, there was a grand sacrifice for rain. 
9 It was winter, the tenth month. 


Par. 1. [The Chuen appends two brief no- 
tices :—lst, concerning events in Chow. ‘This 
spring, in the 2d month, Tan Péen of Chow 
entered into E-leih, and held it in revolt.’ 2d, 
of the relations between Loo and Ts‘e. ‘The 
people of Ts‘e restored Yun and Yang-kwan [to 
Loo]. Yang Hoo took the merit of this, and 
assumed [the more] the functions of the govt.’] 

Par. 2. [The Chuen continues the narrative 
of events in Chow :—‘In the 4th month duke 
Woo of Shen and duke Hwan of Léw defeated 
the lord of Yin at K‘éung-kuh. 

Par. 3. Héen,—see V. xiii. 83. This cove- 
nant is remarkable as indicating that the do- 
minion of the pa, or leaders of the States, had 
passed away. ‘The kingdom had in this respect 
reverted to the condition in which it was before 
the rise of duke Hwan of Ts‘e. No one State 
could maintain pre-eminence over others. One 
and another now began to meet and covenant 
together as suited their private convenience, 
though Ts‘e, perhaps, cherished a lingering hope 
of regaining its former influence. The Chuen 
says that these princes now required [the mar- 
quis of | Wei to attend a meeting. 


Parr, 4, 5. Instead of vb Kung-yang has 
tb room and the Chuen has FA. The place 


is the same as the ys in VIII. xii. 2, and 
was in the east of the pres. dis. of Yuen-shing 
(FE HR). dep. Ta-ming, Chib-le. It belonged 
to Tsin. The Chuen says:—‘ The marquis of 
Wei wished to revolt from Tsin, but his great 
officers objected to such a course. On this he 
dispatched Pih-kung Kéeh to Ts‘e, and sent a 


= 
: 


private message to the marquis, saying, “ Seize 
Kéeh, and then make an incursion upon us.” 
The marquis of Ts‘e did so, and then the mar- 
quis of Wei made a covenant with him in So.’ 


The Vy in par, 4 must be taken as = 3K: Sce 
V. xxi. 4, where we have it used in the same 


way. 

Par. 7. The object of Ts‘e in now invading 
Loo was, we may suppose, to force it to revolt 
from Tsin, as Ch‘ing and Wei had done. Loo 
tried to meet the invaders, when, according to 
the Chuen, ‘ Yang Hoo acted as charioteer to 
Ke Hwan-tsze, and Kung-léen Ch‘oo-foo to 
Mang E-tsze. [Hoo] was about to attack at 
night the army of Ts‘e, which got intelligence 
of the project, assumed the appearance of being 
unprepared, and lay in ambush to await the 
onset. Ch‘oo-foo said, “ Hoo, you have not cal- 
culated the danger; you shall die.” Chen E 
said to him, “Hoo, you are plunging the two 
ministers into danger. I will kill you, without 
waiting for the officers [of justice].” Hoo be- 
came afraid, and withdrew, so that no defeat 
was sustained.’ 

Par. 8. This is the second instance of the 
repetition of a sacrifice for rain. The other was 
in the 25th year of duke Ch‘aou. 

Par. 9. [The Chuen goes on here with the 
account of things in Chow:—‘In winter in the 
11th month, on Mow-woo, the viscounts of Shen 
and Léw met the king in the house of K‘ing-she 
(commandant of Koo-yéw). Tseil Ts*in of Tsin 
escorted him, and on Ke-sze he entered the 
royal city. He lodged [first] in the house of 
Chang, Head of a ducal clan, and afterwards 
repaired to announce his arrival in the temple 
of king Chwang.] 
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VIII. 1. In his eighth year, in spring, in the king’s first month, 
the duke made an incursion into Ts‘e. 


The duke arrived from 


the incursion into Ts‘e. 


2 
3 In the second month, the duke made an incursion into 


Ts‘e. 


4 Jn the third month, the duke arrived from the incursion 


into Ts‘e. 


5 Loo, earl of Ts‘aou, died. 
6 In summer, Kwoh Héa of Ts‘e led a force, and invaded 


our western border. 


The duke had a meeting with an army of Tsin in Wa. 


7 
8 The duke arrived from 
9 


Wa. 


In autumn, in the ninth month, on Mow-shin, Léw, 
marquis of Ch‘in, died. 
10 Sze Yang of Tsin led a force, and made an incursion 
into Ch‘ing, going on to make one into Wei. 
11 There was the burial of duke Tsing of Ts‘aou. 
12 In the ninth month, there was the burial of duke Hwae 


of Ch'in. 


13 Ke-sun Sze and Chung-sun Ho-ke led a force, and made 
an incursion into Wei. 
14 In winter, the marquis of Wei and the earl of Ch‘ing 


made a covenant in 


K‘éuh-puh. 


15 We sacrificed to the former dukes according to their 


proper order. 


16 A robber stole the precious [symbol of] jade and the 


great bow. 


Parr. 1,2. This incursion would be made to 
retaliate the invasion of Loo by Kwoh Héa in 
the previous autumn. The Chuen says:—‘ The 
duke made an incursion into Ts‘e, and attacked 
the gate of Yang-chow. The soldiers all sat in 
ranks on the ground, and talked of the bow of 
Yen Kaou, how it was 180 catties in weight, 
taking it also and handing it round for all to 
look at, [In the meantime], the men of Yang- 
chow came out, and Yen Kaou seized a weak 
bow from another man; but Tsze-ts‘oo of Tseih- 
k‘éw attacked him with a sword, [or spear], and 
he and another man both felldown; but Yen then 
shot T'sze-ts‘oo in the jaw, and killed him. Yen 
Scih shot a man in the eyebrow, and retired 
saying, “I have no valour. I meant to hit his 
eye.” When the army withdrew, Jen Mang 
preceded it, pretending to be wounded in his 
foot. His elder brother Hwuy, [when he saw 
the troops return without Mang], cried out, 
“Mang must be bringing up the rear!”’ 

{The Chuen introduces here two narratives: 


on Ke-ch‘ow, the viscount of Shen attacked Kuh- 
shing, and the viscount of Léw attacked E-leih. 
On Sin-maou, the former attacked Kéen-shing, 
and the latter Yu. The object of these opera- 
tions was to effect the settlement of the royal 
House.’ 

2d, about the affairs of Tsin and Sung. 
‘Chaou Yang said to the marquis of Tsin, “ Of 
all the States it is only Sung which [heartily] 
serves Tsin. We should be glad to meet a mes- 
senger from it, still apprehensive lest he would 
not come. But now by seizing and holding its 
messenger, we are repelling the States from us.” 
It was [then] designed to send Yoh K‘e back to 
Sung, but Sze Yang said, ‘‘ We have detained 
him three years; and if we send him back with- 
out any ground for doing so, Sung is sure to 
revolt from us.” Héen-tsze then said privately 
to T'sze-léang (Yoh K‘e), “ Our ruler was afraid 
of not finding an opportunity to serve the ruler 
of Sung, and therefore detained you. Do you get 
Hwin [your son] to come and take your place for 


—1st, about affairsin Chow. -In the 2d wouth, | the present.” ‘I'sze-léang told this to Ch‘in Yin, 


Year VIII. 


who said, “Sung will revolt from Tsin. It would 
only be throwing Hwan away. You had better 
wait here.” [In the end], Yoh K‘e was return- 
ing [to Sung], and died in T‘ae-hang, on which 
Sze Yang said, “Sung is sure to revolt. We 
had better detain his body as a means of seeking 
peace with it.’ The body was accordingly 
detained in Chow.’] 

Parr. 3, 4. Dissatisfied with the little suc- 
cess of his expedition in the ist month, the 
duke now made, or was compelled by Yang 
Hoo to make, another, which was as fruitless. 
The Chuen says:—‘The duke made an incur- 
sion into Ts‘e, and attacked the outer suburbs 
of Lin-k‘éw. The inhabitants set fire to their 
large war chariots; but some of the men put 
out the flames with horse-rugs soaked in water, 
and they then broke down [the wall of the sub- 
urbs]. The inhabitants came out, and [the rest 
of ] the army hurried forwards. Yang Hoo, pre- 
tending that he did not see Jen Mang, cried 
out, “If Mang were here, he would be sure to 
be defeated!” Mang pursued the enemy, but 
looking round, and seeing no others following 
him, he pretended [to be hit], and threw him- 
self down, when Hoo said, “ All behave like 
visitors.” 

‘Chen Yueh had a son born at this time, and 
was waiting the result of these expeditions to 
give him a name. As some prisouers were 
taken in the affair at Yang-chow (In the Ist 
non he gave the child the name of Yang- 
chow,’ 

Par. 5. Wang K‘ih-k‘wan thus runs over 
the history of the two last earls of Ts‘aou:— 


‘When duke Shing C23 had occupied the 
earldom 5 years, he was murdered by his younger 
brother T'ung GA ), who took his place. He 


again—duke Yin—after 4 years was murdered 
by his younger brother, Loo, who took his place. 


Loo was succeeded by his son Yang ( Bh 


Par.6. Tso repeats this par. with the addition 
of Kaou Chang as commanding the troops of 
‘I's‘e, along with Kwoh Héa, ‘This attack was, 
of course, in retaliation for the two incursions 
into Ts‘e. 

Parr. 7, 8. Wa was in Wei,—in the pres. dis. 
of Hwah CD dep. Wei-hwuy, Ho-nan. The 


army of Tsin had come to the relief of Loo, but 
the troops of Ts‘e bad withdrawn before its 
arrival. The duke, however, felt it his duty to 
go on to meet its leaders; but as he had not 
left his capital for that purpose, the 8th par. 
simply says that he came ‘from Wa,’ and not 
‘from the meeting.” The Chuen says:—‘Sze 
Yang, Chaou Yang, and Seun Yin, [came to] 
relieve us, and the duke went to meet the army 
of Tsin at Wa. Fan Iléen-tsze (Sze Yang) had 
a lamb carried with him (As his present of 
introduction), and Chaou Kéen-tsze and Chung- 
hang Win-tsze (Seun Yin) had each of them a 
goose. From this tine Loo valued the lamb 
[as a present of introduction.’ 


Par. 10. Kung-yang has + ip instead of 
+ ip. The Chuen says:—‘The army of 


Tsin was going to impose a covenant on the 
marquis of Wei at Chuen-tsih; and Chaou 
Keéen-tsze said, “Which of you, my officers, 
will venture to make the covenant with the 
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marquis of Wei?” Shel T‘o and Ching Ho 
undertook to do it, and the people of Wei asked 
them to hold the bull’s ear, but Ching Ho said, 
‘Wei is [only] like our Wan or Yuen. How 
can [its lord] be regarded as the prince of a 
State?” When the marquis was about to put 
his fingers into the [vessel of] blood, Shch To 
pushed his hand in up to the wrist. The mar- 
quis was enraged, and Wang-sun Kéa hurried 
forward, and said, ‘‘ Covenants should serve to 
illustrate the rules of propriety. Even one like 
our ruler of Wei did not presume not to do 
service to [Ts‘in as being] observant of those 
rules, and was going to receive this covenant!” 
The marquis wished to revolt from Tsin, but 
had a difficulty with the great officers. Wang- 
sun Kéa made him halt in the suburbs; and 
when the great officers asked the reason, the 
marquis told them the insults of Tsin, and 
added, “I have disgraced the altars. You must 
consult the tortoise-shell, and appoint another 
in my place. I will agree to your selection.” 
The great officers said, “It is the misfortune 
of Wei, and not any fault of yours.” “There 
is something worse,” said the duke. “ They 
told me that I must send my son and the sons 
of my great officers as hostages [to Tsin].” The 
officers replied, “If it will be of any benefit, let 
the prince go, and our sons will follow him 
carrying halters and ropes on their backs.” It 
was then arranged that the hostages shouid go; 
but Wang-sun Kéa said, “If the State of Wei 
has had any misfortunes, the mechanics and 
merchants have always shared in them. Let 
{the sons of] all classes go.” The marquis 
reported this to the great officers, who were 
willing to send all, and a day was fixed for their 
setting out. The marquis [in the meantime] 
gave audience to the people, and made Kéa ask 
them, saying, “If Wei revolt from Tsin, and 
Tsin 5 times attack us, how would you bear the 
distress ?” ‘They all replied, * ‘Though it should 
5 times attack us, we should still be able to 
fight.” “ Then,” said Kéa, “we had better 
revolt from it at once. We can give our 
hostages when we are brought to distress. It will 
not then be too late.” Accordingly Wei revolt- 
ed from Tsin, and refused, though Tsin request- 
ed it, to make another covenant. 

‘In autumn, Sze Yang of Tsin joined duke 
Hwan of Ch‘ing Ca) in an incursion into 
Citing, when they laid siege to Ch‘ung-laou, in 
retaliation for Ch‘ing’s [attack of ] E-keneh (See 
the 2d narr. after VI. 4). ‘They then went on to 
an incursion into Wei.’ 

Par. 13. Tso says this incursion was made 
on account of Tsin. That State now called in 
the help of Loo to wreak its anger on Wei. 


Par. 14, HH Wes is explained as if it were 


fee Hh, a well known bend or turn of the 


river Puh, in the pres. Puh Chow, dep Ts‘aou- 
chow, Shan-tung. It was in Wei. The object 
of the covenant between Chring and Wei was, 
no doubt, to encourage each other in their 
revolt from Tsin. 

Par. 15. To understand this par., the reader 
must refer to the long note on VI. iit. 6. ‘The 
tablets of the dukes Min and He were then 
made to change places, contrary to the natural 
order, and this would affect the order in which 


the tablets of the subsequent dukes had teen 
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arranged, Thiz error was now corrected; the 
tablet of Min was restored to its proper place, 
and the others placed where they ought always 
to have been. This is the view of Tso-she, 
Kung-yang, and Kuh-léang, who make the 
former dukes to be He and Min. Maou, how- 
ever, argues from XII. iii. 3, that the shrine- 
house of He continued at that time to follow 
that of Hwan; but we cannot be certain that 
the fire which is there mentioned followed what 
may be called ‘its natural course.’ Hoo Gan- 
kwoh, following some scholar of Shuh, called 


Fung Shan Bj Mi Ip, prefers to under- 
stand rie uN of duke Ch‘aou, whose tablet, 
he supposes, had till this time been kept out of 
the ancestral temple by the influence of the Ke 
family. But, as the K‘ang-he editors observe, 
if this view, otherwise not unreasonable, were 
the correct one, the analogy of the Classic 
would’ make us expect the name bia in the 


text, rather than the indefinite 4+ BS. 


The Chuen says :-—‘ Ke Woo, Kung-ts‘oo Keih, 
and Kung-shan Puh-néw could not get their 
way with Ke-she. Shuh-sun Cheh did not find 
favour with Shuh-sun-she, and Shuh-chung Che 
could not get his way in the State. These five 
men, in consequence, joined Yang Hoo, who 
wished to take off [the Heads of ] the three 
Hwan clans, and to give to Ke Woo the place 
of Ke-she, and to Shuh-sun Cheh that of Shuh- 
sun-she, while he himself took the place of 
Ming-she. In winter, in the 10th month, they 
offered sacrifice to the former dukes in their 
natural order, and prayed [for their sanction to 
their scheme]; and on Sin-maou, they offered 
the ¢e sacrifice in the temple of duke He.’ 

According to this narrative, the re-arrange- 
ment of the sacrificial order proceeded from 
Yang Hoo; and as it was made in contempla- 
tion of a coup, he probably designed to intimate 
that his object was to put civil matters, as weil 
as religious, ‘in a natural order.” ‘The te sacri- 
fice in He’s temple, where-all the tablets were 
brought together, would be to console He’s Spirit, 
for the previous degradation of his own tablet.’ 


Par. 16. The Chuen says:—‘On Jin-shin, 
{Yang Hoo] was going to give an entertainment 
to Ke-she in the orchard of P-oo, with the inten- 
tion of killing him there, and gave notice to 
the war-chariots of the capital to come to him 
on Kwei-sze. Kung-léen Ch‘oo-foo, conmand- 
ant of Ch‘ing, told Mang-sun of this, and asked 
why Ke-she (Yang Huo must have done it in his 
name) had given such an order. Mang-sun 
said he had not heard of it. “Then,” observed 
Choo-foo, “they are going to raise an insur- 
rection, which will be sure to extend to you. | 
Let us be prepared for it beforehand ;” and ac- | 
cordingly he arranged with Mang-sun to be 
ready to act on Jin-shin. 

[That day], Yang Hoo rode [to the orchard] 
before the others, and Lin T's‘oo drove Hwan- 
tsze, with a body of foresters armed with spears 
and shields on each side of the chariot, while 
Yang Yueh brought up therear. As they drew 








near to the place, Iwan-tsze, in doubt, said to 
Lin ‘Ts-oo, * Your forefathers were all faithful | 
gervants of the Ke family :—is it in this way 


that you are following their example?” Ts‘oo 
replied, ‘Your order comes too late. The gov- 
ernment is in the hands of Yang Hoo, and the 
State is submissive to him. To op: ose him is 
to invite death ; and my death would be of no 
advantage to you.” Hwan-tsze said, ‘‘It is not 
too late. Can you go with me to Mang-she’s ?” 
“JI do not dare to grudge dying,” was the reply, 
“but I am afraid I shall not be able to bring 
you off.” ‘‘Go,” said Hwan-tsze. 


‘Mang-she had selected 300 of his grooms, 
who were all strong men, and had set them to 
build a house outside his gate for Kung-k‘e. 
Lin Ts‘oo made his horses furious, and when 
he got to the street, galloped them along [to 
Mang-she’s house]. Yang Yueh sent an arrow 
after him which missed, and the builders shut 
the gate, through which some one shot Yang 
Yueh, and killed him. 


‘Yang Hoo [now] brought by force the duke 
and Woo-shuh (Shuh-sun-sh2) with him to at- 
tack Mang-she; but Kung-léen Ch‘oo-foo, at 
the head of the men of Ch‘ing, entered the city 
by the upper east gate, and fought with the 
adherents of Yang inside the south gate. This 
battle was unsuccessful, but in another, in 
Keih-héa, the Yang-ites were defeated. Yang 
Hoo then threw off his armour, went to the 
duke’s palace, and took from it the precious 
symbol of jade, and the great bow. With these 
he came forth and halted in the street of Woo- 
foo, where he went to sleep, and afterwards had 
a meal prepared. His followers said, “The pur- 


‘ suers will be upon us;” but he replied, “ When 


the people hear that I am gone forth, they will 
all be rejoicing over [Ke-sun’s escape from] 
the sunimons to death, and will have no leisure 
to pursue me.” His followers, however, «aid, 
“Hal get the horses quickly yoked. Kung- 
Iéen Yang (Ch‘oo-foo) will be here!” Kung-léen 
Yang did ask leave to pursue the fugitives, but 
Mang-sun refused it. Yang also wished to kill 
Hwan-tsze, but Mang-sun was afraid, and sent 
Hwan-tsze to his own house. 


‘"fsze-yen (Ke Woo) drank and replaced the 
cups, all round, before the shrines in the temple 
of the Ke family, and then went forth. Yang 


Hoo entered the pass of Hwan-yang, and held 
it in revolt. 

From this narrative it appears that by the 
‘robber’ in the text we are to understand Yang 
Hoo. It was not proper, according to Too, that 
the name or family name of him, who was 
merely the minister of a clan in the State, 
should appear in the text. The precious yuh 
and the great bow have, since Léw Hin of the 
Han dynasty, been understood to be ‘the 
hwang-stone of the sovereigns of Héa, and the 
great bow Fan-joh of Fung-foo,’ mentioned in 


| the long narrative on IV. 4, as having been 
| given by king Ch‘ing to the first duke of Loo. 


The loss of them in such a way was very in- 
sulting to Loo, and might be considered omin- 
ous of its destruction. 

[The Chuen appends here:—‘In Ching, Sze 
Chuen (known as All + HK, a son of Tsze- 
hea) succeeded Tsze-ttae-shuh as chief minister 
aft that State. | 
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Ninth year. 
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It was [the duke’s] ninth year, the spring, the king’s first 
In summer, in the fourth month, on Mow-shin, Ch‘ae, earl 
We got [again] the precious [symbol of] jade and the 
In the sixth month, there was the burial of duke Héen of 


In autumn, the marquises of Ts‘e and Wei halted at Woo- 


In winter, there was the burial of duke Gae of Ts‘in. 


Par. 1. [We have here two narratives in the 
Chuen:—Ist, relating to affairs in Sung, a sequel 
to that after the 2d par. of last year. ‘This 
spring, the duke of Sung wished to send Yoh 
Ta-sin to make a covenant with Tsin, and to 
receive the corpse of Yoh K‘e, but he declined 
the mission on the pretence that he was unwell, 
and it was entrusted to Héang Ch‘aou. [In 
consequence of this], Tsze-ming (Yoh K‘e’s son, 


Hwan), ordered the master of the Right (Ta-sin, 
who is here also called T‘ung-mun, Hij FA, as 


a sort of surname from his place of residence) 
away [when he called upon him]. saying, “ Why 
is it that you strike your bells, when I am still 
wearing decp mourning for my father?” ‘Ihe 
master replied, “ Your mourning could not be 
affected by that;” and afterwards he remarked 
to some one, ‘He could beget a child while 
wearing his deep mourning; why should I not 
strike my bells?” Tsze-ming heard of this, and 
was angry, so that he said to the duke, “The 
master of the Right will prove injurious to the 
clans descended from duke ‘Tae. His refusal to 
go to Tsin must have come from a design to 


some insubordinate proceedings. It must be so, 
for he had no sickness.” On this they drove 
the master out of the State.’ 

2d, about the new chief minister of Ch‘ing, a 
sequel to the concluding notice of last year:— 
‘Sze Chuen of Ch'ing put to death Tang Seih, 
and proceeded to employ the penal laws inscribed 
by him on tablets of bamboo. The superior man 
will say that in this matter Tsze-jen (Chuen) 
did not act in a good and generous way. If a 
man has what will be of advantage to the State, 
any perversity of his may be overlooked. The 
three stanzas of the Tsing-neu (She, I. iii., Ode 
XVII.) had their place assigned them [in the 
She] because of the “ Red-coloured reed ” [in the 
2d]. The Kan maou (I. iv. ode VII.) with its 
“ What will thou tell him?” had its place from 
the generous loyalty [which it indicates}. There- 
fore, when we make use of a man’s methods, we 
do not cast himself away. The ode (I. ii. ode 
V.) says, 


This umbrageous sweet pear tree! 
Clip it not nor hew it down ;— 
Under it the Chief of Shaou lodged.’ 
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The writer,thinking of the man, loved even his 
tree; how much more should we compassionate 
the man of whose methods we are making use! 
Tsze-jen took no means to encourage ability.’ 
Par. 2. Kung-yang has Pa for , 
Par. 3. Tso-she gives here a canon about 
the use of 745 and ¥é. ‘We have here,’ he 


BAYS, ‘FB, because the things were articles of 
use, and the taking such articles is described 
by 48; but when the use of them follows on 
the getting them, that getting is described by 

. The meaning is not clear, and the canon 


is unnecessary. The Chuen says :—‘ Yang Hoo 
returned the precious symbol of jade and the 
great bow. In summer we attacked the Yang 
pass, but Hoo ordered the Lae gate to be set on 
fire; and while the troops were alarmed, he 
assailed them, and made his escape. Having 
fled to Ts‘e, he begged [the assistance of] an 
army, with which to invade Loo, saying that 
after three attacks that State was sure to be 
taken. The marquis was about to grant his 
request, when Paou Wan-tsze remonstrated, 
saying, “I was in the service formerly of She- 
she (See the Chuen on VIII. xvii.5. Wan-tsze 
was the Paou Kwoh there, and must now have 
been more than 90), [and know that] Loo cannot 
be taken. There is still harmony between its 
high officers and low, and its masses are well- 
affected. It is able to do service to the great 
State, and has not suffered calamity from 
Heaven ;—how should we be able to take it? 
Yang Hoo wishes to impose hard toil on the 
army of Ts‘e, so that many of our great officers 
are sure to die under its fatigues, and he will 
then play out his deceitful plans. He found 
favour with Ke-she, and then wanted to kill 
him, that through the disasters of the State he 
might seek for forbearance with himself. He 
makes friends of the rich, and not of men of 
virtue;—why should you use him? You are 
richer than Ke-she, and [Ts‘e] is greater than 
Loo ;—it is just you whom Yang Hoo will want 
to overthrow. Loo has got rid of its plague ;—is 
not your lordship doing yourself an injury in 
receiving him?” [On this], the marquis of 
Ts‘e seized Hoo, and was going to send him to 
the east. [He said that] he wished to go there, 
and he was banished to [a city on] the western 
border. There he borrowed all the chariots of 
the city, cut through their axles, and returned 
them, bound up with hemp. He then went 
into a baggage waggon, lay down in it, and 
made his escape. He was pursued, however, 
taken, and sent to be confined in the capital, 
but he made his escape from it again in a bag- 
gage-waggon, and fled to Sung. From Sung he 
fled to T’sin, and took refuge with the Head of 
the Chaou family. Chung-ne said, “ Shall not 
the family of Chaou always be troubled with 
insubordination ?”’ 

Par. 6. Woo-she was a city of Tsin,—in the 


west of the pres. dis. of Han-tan CHD Bal), dep. 


Kwang-p‘ing, Chih-le. The marquises of Ts‘e 
and Wei were now engaged in an invasion of 


Tsin, and the text might have been HK FREES 











from publicly announcing in plain terms their 


; commencement of hostilities against a State 
; which had so long been lord of covenants. and 


therefore sent the modified notification in the 
text. 

The Chuen says:—‘ This autumn, the mar- 
quis of Ts‘e attacked [the city] E-e of Tsin. 
Pe Woo-ts‘un’s father was about to marry him 
[at that time] to a lady, but he declined the 
match, asking that she might be given to his 
younger brother. ‘If I do not die,” said he, 
**in this expedition, when I return, I shall take 
a wife from the House of Kaou or from that of 
Kwoh.” He mounted the wall [of E-e] before 
any other, but in seeking to get out at the gate, 
he was killed under the eaves. ‘Tung-kwoh Shoo 
then took it on him to ascend before the rest, and 
was followed by Le Me, who said to him, * Do you 
stand aside to the left, and I will do the same to 
the right. When the others have done scaling, 
we can then go down [and open the gates].” On 
this Shoo took the left, and Me was down be- 
fore him. [After the city was carried], Shoo 
was resting by Wang Mang, who said to him, 
“T was the first to get up,” on which Shoo fast- 
ened his buff-coat and said, “He placed me a 
little ago in a false position, and you are now 
doing the same.” Mang smiled and said, “I 
followed you as closely as the outside horse 
follows the inside.” 

‘Tein had a thousand chariots in Chung-mow, 
and as the marquis of Wei wished to go to Woo- 
she, he consulted the tortuise-shell about passing 
that place. ‘The shell was [only]: burnt [and 
gave no indication], on which he said, “It will do. 
The chariots of Wei can cope with half of them, 
and I will cope with the other half. We shall 
be a match for them.” Accordingly, he passed 
by Chung-mow, and when the men of that place 
wanted to attack him, Choo-sze Poo of Wei, 
who was a refugee there, said, “Though Wei is 
but small, its ruler is there. You will not con- 
quer him. The army of T's‘e is arrogant through 
having reduced the city. Its commander also 
is of mean rank. If you meet it, you are sure 
to defeat it. Your best plan is to pursue Ts‘e.” 
In accordance with this advice, they attacked 
the army of Ts‘e, and defeated it. 

‘The marquis of Ts‘e gave to Wei [the three 
cities of ] Choh, Wei, and Hang. He was going 
to reward Le Me, but that officer declined any 
reward, saying, “There was one who mounted 
the wall before me, with a white complexion, 
fine teeth, and wearing a fox’s fur.’ The mar- 
quis sent to see T'ung-kwoh Shoo, and then said, 
to him, “It was you. I will give the reward to 
you.” Shoo, however, said, * We [and I} were 
like guests [at the same feast] ;”—declining the 
reward, which was then given to Le Me. 

‘When the army of Ts‘e was in E-e, the mar- 
quis said to the inhabitants, “ He who finds Pe 
Woo-ts‘un shall be made chief of 5 houses and 
exempted from all services.” In this way he 
recovered Woo-ts‘un’s body, which was encoftin- 
ed with 3 suits of clothes from the marquis. A 
chariot of rhinoceros’ hide went before the coffin, 
and a high umbrella, and in this fashion it was 
sent home before the army. While the trackers 


| knelt, the marquis wept by the coflin before 


the troops, and with his own hand pushed the 


Le 4% =. Too supposes that they shrank | bier on three turns of the wheels.’ 
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In the [duke’s] tenth year, in spring, in the king’s third 


month, we made peace with Ts‘e. 


Ts‘e at Kéah-kuh. 


tal of] Wei. 


oOo RO be 


In summer, the duke had a meeting with the marquis of 


The duke came from Kéah-kuh. 
Chaou Yang of Tsin led a force, and laid siege to [the capi- 


An officer came from Ts‘e and restored [to us] Yun, Hwan, 


and the lands of Kwei-yin. 


or) 


laid siege to How. 


~] 


Shuh-sun Chow-k‘éw and Chung-sun Ho-ke led a force, and 


In autumn, Shuh-sun Chow-k‘éw and Chung-sun Ho ke led 


_a force, and laid siege to How. 
8 Yoh Ta-sin of Sung fled froin that State to Ts‘aou. 
9 The Kung-tsze Te of Sung fled from that State to Ch‘in. 


10 In winter, the marquises 


of Ts‘e and Wei, and Yéw Suh of 


Ch‘ing, had a meeting in Gan-poo. 
11 Shuh-sun Chow-k‘éw went to Ts‘e. 
12 Shin, a younger brother of the duke of Sung, with Chung 


T‘o and Shih K‘ow, 


Par. 1. For 8 years now there had been 
hostilities between Loo and Ts‘e, which were 
happily terminated by this peace. ‘The infiu- 
ence of Confucius was now felt in the councils 
of Loo, and many of the critics ascribe the peace, 
with probability, to that. In the omission of 


oN before iz, Le Léen sees an intimation 
that the peace was desired by the whole State; 
but when some other critics would press the 
JR: as indicating that the peace was agreed 
to by Tse at the carnest instance of Loo, he 
demurs to such a view as inconsistent with the 
calm dignity of the sage. 


fled from that State to Ch'in. 


Par. 2. For Ae Kung-yang has A. The 
fd a wee e eae = 
| Situation of Kéa-kuh is not positively deter- 
; mined, and it has been assigned to-three differ- 
jent places. The K‘ang-he editors incline to 


place it in the dis. of Lae-woo (FERS). dep. 


pe , ’ dbur 
| T‘ae-gan. The object of the meeting was, no 


: doubt, to confirm the peace which had been 
/ agreed upon. 

The Chuen says:—‘In summer, the duke had 
a meeting with the marquis of I’s‘e at Chuh- 
ke, ie, Kéah-kuh, when K‘ung K-éw attended 
him as director [of the ceremonies}. Le Me 





‘had said to the marquis, *K-ung K-éw is ac- 


a 
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quainted with ceremonies, but has no courage. 
If you employ some of the natives of Lae to 
come with weapons and carry off the marquis 
of Loo, you will get from him whatever you 
wish.” ‘The marquis of Ts‘e had arranged 
accordingly, but K‘ung K‘éw withdrew with 
the duke, saying, ‘Let the soldiers smite those 
[intruders]. You and the marquis of Ts‘e are 
met on terms of friendship, and for those cap- 
tives t-om the distant barbarous east to throw 
the meeting into confusion with their weapons 
is not the way to get the States to receive his 
commands. Those distant people have nothing 
to do with our great land; those wild tribes 
must not be permitted to create disorder among 
our flowery States; captives in war should not 
break in upon a covenant; weapons of war 
should not come near a friendly meeting. As 
before the Spirits, such a thing is inauspicious; 
in point of virtue, it is contrary to what is 
right; as between man and man, it is a failure 
in propriety :—the ruler [of Ts‘e] must not act 
thus.” When the marquis heard this, he in- 
stantly ordered the Lae-ites away. 

‘When they were about to covenant together, 
the people of Ts‘e added to the words of the 
covenant these sentences, ‘“‘ Be it to Loo accord- 
ing to [the curses of ] this covenant, if, when 
the army of Ts‘e crosses its own borders, it do 
not follow us with 300 chariots of war.” On 
this K‘ung K‘éw made Tsze Woo-seuen reply 
with a bow, “And so be it also to Ts‘e, if with- 
out restoring to us the lands of Wan-shang you 
expect us to obey your orders !” 

‘The marquis of T's‘e wanted to give an en- 
tertainment to the duke, but K‘ung K‘éw said 
to Léang-k‘éw Keu, “ Are you not acquainted 
with furmer transactions between T's‘e and Loo? 
The business is finished, and now to have an 
entertainment besides would only be troubling 
the officers. Our cups of ceremony, moreover, 
do not cross our gates, and our admirable in- 
struments of music are not ft for the wild 
country. An entertainment at which things 
were not complete would be a throwing away 
of the [proper] ceremonies. If things were not 
complete, it would be like employing chaff and 
pae [instead of the good grain]. Such employ- 
ment would be disgraceful to our rulers; and to 
throw away the proper ceremonies would be to 
bring a bad report [upon our meeting];—why 
should you not consider the matter? An enter- 
tainment answers the purpose of displaying vir- 
tue; if that be not displayed, it is better to have 
no entertainment.” 


‘ Accordingly the purpose of an entertainment 
was not carried into effect.’ 

The substance of the above narrative is given 
by Kuh-léang, with the embellishment of a 
jester whom Ts‘e sent to dance before the tent 
of the marquis of Loo; but the K‘ang-he editors 
here reject both the Chuen. as derogatury to 
Confucius, and licentious additions of roman- 
cists. They have the authority for doing so of 
Choo He, and other Sung scholars; but the ob- 
jections are mainly based on the inconsistency 
of the narrative with what they think Ts‘e was 
likely to do in the circumstances, and what they 
feel sure Confucius would have done. Surely 
something like what Tso-she tells us did take 
place at Kéah-kuh. We may believe that he 
has given us what was the current tradition 
about the meeting soon after it was held. Kéang 


VOL. V. 
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Ping-chang says, ‘ Tso-she was well acquainted 
with the history of Confucius in Loo;—he had 
heard and seen the facts. What other testimony 
can be needed to support his, as if he were 
speaking of things strange and beyond the 
sphere of his own knowledge?’ 

Par. 4. This siege was to be revenged on 
Wei for the taking of E-e in the autumn of last 
year, The Chuen says :— Last year when the 
marquis of Wei had attacked Woo, the com- 


mandant of Han-tan, in Han-she (JZ. q. FF 


he raised a wall to the north-west of that city, 
and guarded it, in consequence of which the 
inhabitants dispersed in the night. [In conse- 
quence of this], Woo now attacked the west gate 
of the capital of Wei, having 70 footmen with 
him, and killed a man right in the gate, saying, 
“ Allow me to repay you for the affair of Han- 
she.” Sheh To said to him, * You are indeed a 
man of courage; but if I go, they will not dare 
to open the gate.” Accordingly he alsu attack- 
ed the gate next morning, having with him 70 
footmen, whom he arranged on the right and left, 
where they all stood like trees till noon, when 
they retired, the gate not having been opened. 

‘When the expedition returned, the people of 
Tsin discussed the cause of Wei’s revolt, and it 
was said that it was occasioned by Shch ‘To 
and Ching Ho. On this they laid hold on 
Sheh T‘o, and asked Wei, [in consideration of 
their doing so], to come to a good understanding 
with them; and when Wei refused to do so, they 
proceeded to put Sheh T‘o to death, while 
Ch‘ing Ho fled to Yen. 

‘The superior man will say that this was an 
illustration of the saying that they who cast 
propriety away shall have a different fate from 
other men. The ode (She, I. iv. ode VIII. 3) 
SAYS, 


‘Tf a man observes not the rules of propriety, 
Why does he not quickly die?” 
Sheh T‘o did die quickly.’ 
Par. 5, Kung and Kuh have jai instead of 


By, and Kuh has x. between Ka and Af. 


‘This is the sequel to par. 2, the result of the 
meeting at Kéah-kuh. Yun, Hwan, and Kwei- 
yin constituted what were called the lands of 
Wan-shang. Yun has often occurred. Hwan, 


—see on II. iii. 6. We might translate a ea 


ae] by ‘the lands on the north of mount Kwei;’ 
—which mount lies between the dis. of Sin-t‘ae 


Con am dep. T‘ae-gan, and that of Sze- 
shwuy (yy yo dep, Yen-chow, Ts‘e, we 
were told under par. 1 of the 7th year, restored 
Yun to Loo; but when Yang Hoo fied to Ts‘e, he 
had again delivered it to that State in the 8th 
year, as well as the other places mentioned. 
Parr. 6, 7. How was the principal city of the 
Shuh-sun family, and was at this time held in 
revolt by one of its retainers. In par. 7, Kung- 
yang has := | instead of halt ; but his text must 
be wrong. Perhaps the two paragraphs follow- 
ing one another, identical save in one character, 
made him think the jal was a mistake; but the 


thing is clear enaugh in ‘Tso-she’s narrative. 
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The Chuen says, “ Before this, when Shuh- 
sun Chiing-tsze wanted to appoint Woo-shuh 
his suecessor, Kung-joh Méaou remonstrated 
strongly, and urged him not to do so. Ch‘ing- 
tsze, however, made the appointment, and died 
{soon after]. Kung-nan then employed a ruffian 
to shoot Méaou, but he did not succeed in killing 
him. Kung-nan was superintendent of [Shuh- 
sun’s}| horses, and sent Kung-joh to be com- 
mandant of How. 


‘When Woo-shuh was established in his 
position, he employed the superintendent of his 
horses in How, called How Fan, to kill Kung- 
joh. He was not able to do so; but one of his 
grooms said [to Shuh-sun], “I will pass by the 
court of audience, carrying a sword. Kung-joh 
will be sure to ask whose it is, Iwill tell him it 
is vours, and as he will [want to] look at it, I will 
pretend to be stupid, and hand it to him with the 
point turned towards him;—and in this way I 
ean kill him.” [Shuh-sun] told the man to do 
as he proposed; and when Kung-joh was saying, 
“Do you want to deal with me as the king of 
Woo was dealt with (See IX. xxix. 4)?” the 
other killed him. [On this], How Fan took 
possession of How, and held it in revolt. Woo- 
shuh and E-tsze (Ho-ke) laid siege to it, but 
could not reduce it. 


‘In autumn they laid siege to it again, hav- 
ing with them an army of Ts‘e, but were again 
unable to take it. Shuh-sun said to Sze Clrih, 
superintendent of the mechanics of How, “ The 
place is not only an occasion of gricf to our own 
family, but also a source of distress to the whole 
Sate; what is to be done?” Clrih replied, 
“ My duty is in four words of the last stanza of 
the Yang-shwuy (She, I. x. ode IIL 3. The 
words are, “I have heard your orders.”), on 
which Shuh-sun bowed to him with his head to 
the ground. [Soon after], Chtih said to How 
Fan, “It will not do for you to dwell here be- 
tween ‘T's‘e and Loo, and not be serving either 
of them. Why not ask to be allowed to do ser- 
vice to Ts‘e, and so present yourself to the peo- 
ple with its authority? If you do not do so, 
they will revolt from you.” 


‘How Fan took his advice, and [ere long] a 
messenger arrived from Ts‘e, for whom Sze 
Chih and sume others spread the report 
through the city, that How Fan was going to 
exchange How for a city in Ts‘e, and that ‘T’s‘e 
would remove to it the people of How. The 
people were indignant and frightened, on which 
Chith said to How Fan, “ ‘The people talk dif- 
ferently from what they did. You had better 
make an exchange with Ts‘e. That is better 
than dying here. It will be another How, and 
you will be at ease there; why must you stick 
to this city? The people of T's‘e wish to have 
this, and so be near to (the capital of | Loo;— 
they will be sure to give you as much territory 
again. And why not place a large number of 
buff-coats near your gate, to be prepared for 
any unexpected movement?” “Very well,” 
said How Fan, and accordingly he placed a 
number of buffcoats [at his gate]. He [also] 
asked leave of Ts‘e to make an exchange with 
it of How, and [it was arranged that] a com- 
missioner should come from that State to view 
the city. Just before his arrival, Chih sent 
men to run about everywhere, crying out, “The 





army of Ts‘e is come.” The people were in ' 


great alarm, got between the buff-coats and the 
gate, and held How Fan in siege. Ch‘ih pro- 
posed shooting at them, but Fan stopped him, 
saying, “Try to get me off.” He then asked to 
be allowed to leave the place, which the people 
granted. Ch‘ih preceded him to Suh, and Fan 
himself went last of all. Whenever he went 
out at a gate, the people shut it. When he had 
got to the gate in the suburbs, they stopped 
him saying, “You are going away with the 
buff-coats of the Shuh-sun family. If the offi- 
cers require them from us, we are afraid we 
shall have to die.” Sze Chih said (He must 
have returned from Suh), “Shuh-sun’s buff- 
coats have their own mark. We do not dare to 
take them with us.” How Fan said to him, 
“ Do you stop, and number them with them.” 
Ch‘ih accordingly stayed, and delivered the 
buff-coats to the men of Loo. How Fan fled 
to Ts‘e, and the people of that State gave the 
city over to Loo.’ 

Par. 8. Kung-yang. has ttt for Kk: See 
the 1st narr. appended to par. 1 of last year, 
where this par. is anticipated. 

Parr. 9,12. Here and afterwards, Kung- 
yang has vt, for Jah. as the name of the prince. 
Both he and Shin were brothers of the duke. 
After aE in par. 12 Kung and Kuh introduce 


a : 
The Chuen says:—‘The Kung-tsze Te of 
Sung was so much attached to Kéu Foo-léeh, 
that he divided his property into 11 parts, and 
gave him 5 of them. He had 4 white horses, 
which the duke’s favourite Héang Tuy wanted 
to get; and the duke gave them to him, having 
coloured their manes and tails red. Te was 
enraged, and made his servants beat Tuy, and 
take the horses from him. Tuy was afraid, 
and going to run away, when the duke shut his 
gate, and wept over him, till his eyes were 
quite swollen. 

‘Te’s own brother Shin, said to him, “ You 
divided your property, and gave [half] to Léeh. 
That you should make an exception of Tuy, 
and humiliate him, was an act of partiality. 
You must show respect to the ruler. If you 
just cross the borders, he will be sure to send 
and stop you.” [On this] Te fled to Ch‘in, 
without the duke’s stopping him; and when 
Shin interceded for him, the duke would not 
listen to him. Shin then said, “It was I who 
deceived my elder brother. If I leave the State 
taking the people with me, whom will you have 
tu stop with you?” In winter he left and fled 
to Chin, along with Chung T‘o and Shih K‘ow,’ 


: 
Par. 10, Kung-yang has simply Qa for Te 
Hi Where Gan-poo was has not been ascer- 
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tained. The meeting of the three States shows 
how disaffection to Tsin continued to grow, and 
the dread of it to become less. 

Par. 11. This visit was no doubt to express 
the acknowledgments of Loo for the surrender to 
it of How, and for other favours received from 
Ts‘e during the year. The Chuen says:—‘ Woo- 
shuh went on a complimentary visit to Ts‘e, 
when the marquis entertained him, and said to 
him, ‘Sir Shuh-sun, if How had been in an- 
other part of your ruler’s State, I should have 
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taken no knowledge of it; but as it immediately 
adjoins my own State, I assisted your ruler in 
his trouble about it.” Woo-shuh replied, “That 
was not what ny ruler expected. His service 
of your lordship depends on his [command of 
his] territories. and the [stability of his] altars, 
How dared I trouble your lordship’s officers with 
my domestics? And a bad subject is an object of 
indignation to all under heaven ;—your lordship 
should not consider what you did as a special 
gift to my ruler.”’ 


Eleventh year. 
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n the [duke’s] eleventh year, in spring, Shin, younger 


brother of the duke of Sung, with Chung T‘o, Shih 
K‘ow, and the Kung-tsze Te, [returning] from Ch‘in, 
entered Séaou, and held it in revolt. 

2 It was summer, the fourth month. 

3 In autumn, Yoh Ta-sin entered Séaou from Ts‘aou. 

4 In winter, we made peace with Ch‘ing, and Shuh Seuen 
proceeded thither to make a covenant. 


Parr. 1, 3. Here we find all who were de- 
scribed as flying from Sung last year returning 
to it in a way which was, as Tso-she says, ‘ very 
distressing to Sung, and all because of the duke’s 
favouritism for Héang Tuy.’ In par. 1 a pro- 
minence in the return and revolt is given to the 
Kung-tsze Shin. Séaou,—see V. xxx. 6. It 
was then a small attached State of Sung, hav- 


12th year of Chwang. This State was exting- 
uished by ‘T's‘oo in the 12th year of Seuen, and 
Séaou became again a simple city of Sung. 

Par. 4. Shuh Seuen was the successor to Shuh 
E, whose death jis mentioned in X. xxix. 3, as 
Head of the Shuh family. Tso-she observes 
that in this peace and covenant Loo took its 
first public step in revolting from Tsin. Jt had 
made an incursion into Clring in the duké’s 6th 





ing been raised to that distinction about the 


year at the requisition of Tsin. 
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Twelfth year. 
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6 In autumn, there was a grand sacrifice for rain. 

7 In winter, in the tenth month, on Kwei-hae, the duke 
had a meeting with the marquis of Ts‘e, when they 
made a covenant in Hwang. 

8 In the eleventh month, on Ping-yin, the first day of the 
moon, the sun was eclipsed. 

9 The duke arrived from Hwang. 

10 In the twelfth month, the duke laid siege to Ch‘ing. 
11 The duke arrived from besieging Ching. 
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In the [duke’s] twelfth year, in spring, Ting, earl of 


In summer, there was the burial of duke Séang of Séeh. 
Shuh-sun Chow-kéw led a force, and pulled down the 


Kung-maing K‘ow of Wei led a force, and invaded 


Bi B 
Wie AD Ze A 
ve BR, 18. ; uy 

All. 1 
Séeh, died. 
2 
3 
walls of How. 
4 
Ts‘aou. 
5 


Ke-sun Sze and Chung-sun Ho-ke led a force, and pulled 
down the walls of Pe. 


Parr. 1,2. Ting had been earl of Séeh for 3 
years, and was succeeded by his son Pe (Eb. 
Kaou K‘ang observes that the death of 3 earls 
of Séeh is recorded in the Ch‘un Ts‘éw; but in 
no case is the day or month of their burial 
given,—through the indifference of the historio- 
graphers. Evidently they did not think it worth 
their while to be particular about so small a 
State. It is of no use to look for great mean- 
ings, as many critics do, in these omissions of 
dates. 

Parr. 3, 5. is pronounced both to and 
hwei, the second sound being taken probably, 
from By, which has the same meaning. Maou 


says, ily i i, Se as Hh BE 
HF Fe a se BAK re. 
mm fat BY 1] th, theterm thus indicating the 


entire dismantling of the cities, the overthrow 
of all their walls and outworks. We could 
wish that we had more information as to how 
this movement originated, and how far it was 
proposed to carry it. How, Pe, and Ch‘ing 
were the principal cities of the three clans, 
which had long got all the power of Loo into 
their hands. Each of the cities was fortified in 
the strongest manner, and could defy any at- 
tempts of the marquises against them. Latter- 
ly, however, the chiefs had found these engines 
of their influence turned against themselves. 
How Fan had held How in revolt, and defied 
Shuh-sun. First Nan Kwae and then Kung- 
sun Puh-néw had held Pe; and Kung-léen 
Ch‘oo-foo was in Ch‘ing, all but independent of 
the Mang-sun or the State. The three chiefs 
thus found their weapons turned against them- 
selves, and were prepared to listen to the 
exhortations of Confucius, who'was at this time 
minister of Crime, and advocated the disman- 
tling of their cities, as an important step 
towards restoring the authority of the ruler of 
the State, and establishing an impartial justice 
thronghout its borders. The sage was seconded 
by ‘T'sze-loo, or Chung Yéw, one of his most 
energetic disciples, who was in the employment 
of the Ke family. The Chuen says:—‘ Chung 


| 


Yéw was [at this time] steward to Ke-she, and 
proposed dismantling the three capitals [of the 
clans]. On this Shuh-sun dismantled How, 
and Ke-sun was going to do the same with Pe. 
Kung-san Puh-néw, however, and Shuh-sun 
Cheh, led the men of Pe to surprise the capital. 
The duke with the 8 chiefs entered the palace of 
Ke-she, and ascended the tower of Woo-tsze. 
There the men of Pe attacked them unsuccess- 
fully, but they penetrated near to the duke’s 
side. [On this], Chung-ne ordered Shin K‘eu- 
seu and Yoh K‘e to go down and attack them. 
The men of Pe were defeated and fled, pursued 
by the people, who defeated them [again] at 
Koo-méeh. Their two leaders fled to Ts‘e, and 
Pe was dismantled.’ 

Par. 4. The Chuen says:—‘In summer, 
Kung-mang K‘ow invaded Ts‘aou, and reduced 
Kéaou. In his retreat, Hwah Lo had the charge 
of defending the rear, but he did not leave the 
ranks of the main body, until they had crossed 
[the border of Ts‘aou]. His charioteer said to 
him, “ Does it not seem as if you were deficient 
in courage to be keeping in the ranks, when you 
should be in the rear?” Lo replied, “It is 
better to [seem to] be without courage than to 


9 


make a useless display of defiance. 
Par. 7. Kung-yang gives wrongly 7 FR 


instead of . Hwang,—aee IT. xvii. 1. 
Too thinks this covenant was to confirm the 
revolt of Loo from Tsin. 

Par. 8. This eclipse took place in the fore- 
noon of Sept. 15th, B.c. 497. 

Parr. 10,11. The Chuen says:—‘ It was in- 
tended to dismantle Ch‘ing; but Kung-léen 
Ch‘oo-foo said to Mang-sun, “If you dismantle 
Ch‘ing, the men of Ts‘e will [spon] be at the 
north gate. Ch‘ing, moreover, is the sure de- 
fence of the Mang family. If there be no 
Ch‘ing, there will be no Mang-she. Do you 
pretend that you do not know anything about 
it, and I will not dismantle the place.” In 
winter, in the 12th month, the duke laid siege 
to Ch‘ing, but he could not take it.’ 

Thus the work of reformation was stopped. 
About this time, too, Confucius was obliged by 
the intrigues of T's‘e and the falling off from him 
of Ke-she, to abandon Loo. 


OO 


Thirteenth year. 
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1 In the (duke’s] thirteenth year, in spring, the marquises 
of Ts‘e and Wei halted at Ch‘uy-kéa. 

2 In summer, we enclosed the park of Shay-yuen. 

3 There was a grand review at P‘e-p‘oo. 

4 Kung-ming K‘ow of Wei led a force and invaded Ts‘aou. 

5 In autumn, Chaou Yang of Tsin entered into Tsin-yang, 
and held it in revolt. 

6 In winter, Seun Yin and Sze Keih-shih of Tsin entered 
into Chaou-ko and held it in revolt. 

7 Chaou Yang of Tsin returned to [the capital of] that State. 

8 Séeh murdered its ruler Pe. 


Par.1, Kuh-léang has no (ey and Kung- but Ping E-tsze said, “ We can do so. A light- 


arined force can attack the country inside the 


yang has Ee instead of Ea: Ch‘uy-kéa, or as | Ho (In the pres. dep. of Wei-hwuy, Ho-nan). 


It will take several days to transmit the news 


it was also called Keih-she re: FRED, was in | to Kéang, and troops from Kéang cannot be on 


the Ho in less than 3 months, by which time 


Wei,—in the pres. dis. of Keu-yay, ($B PF), we shall have crossed the river again.” Ac- 


dep. Ts 


‘aou-chow. As to the force of HR see | cordingly they ravaged the country inside the 
.: ? 


Ho. The marquis of ‘T's‘e called in the convey- 


on IX. 5. Too says here, that the two princes | ances of all the great officers, and only Ping 

were intending to send a force against T'sin, and | E-tsze was allowed to use his. 

halted here themselves, to succour it if necessary. ‘The marquis wished to ride in the same car- 
The Chnen say :—‘ The marquises halted at | riage with the marquis of Wei; and [to bring 

Chray-kea, or Keih-she. and sent a foree to in- | this about], he asked him to a feast, and caused 


vade ‘T's 





in. When it was about to cross the Ho, | a large war chariot to be yoked, with buff-coats 


the great officers all objected to its doing so; in it. Then he made word [suddenly] be 
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brought that the army of Tsin was coming. and ; held Tsin-yang in revolt.’ Maou says:—‘Chaou- 


said to his guest, “Till your lordship’s carriage 
is yoked, I beg to offer you mine instead.” He 
then put on his armuur, and they rode together, 
driving very fast. (By and by], some one told 
them that there was no army of ‘T'sin; and they 
stopped.’ 

Par. 2. Shay-yuen was in the south of the 


pres. dis of Fei ED. dep. Tse-nan. The sum- 


mer was not the season for such an undertaking. 
“*We may be sure,’ says Le Léen, * that by this 
time the master had nothing to do with the 
government of Loo.” Comp. VUI. xviii. 10; X. 
ix. 5. 

Par. 3. See X. xi. 5. ; 

Par. 4. This attack was made, it is supposed, 
because Tz‘avuu would not juin in the revolt 
against Tsin. 

Var. 5. ‘l'sin-yang was a city and district of 
Tsin,—the principal seat of the Chaou clan ;— 
in the pres. dis. of T‘ae-yuen, dep, T-ae-yuen 


K i ), Shan-se, _ 


The Chuen says:—‘ Chaou Yang of Tsin said 
to Woo, [the commandant] of Han-tan, “ Make 
over to ine the 500 families rendered to you 
by Wei, and I will set them in Tsin-yang.” 
Woo agreed to do so; but, on his return home, 
he told the elders of his family about the mat- 
ter, and they all objected, saying, “It is on ac- 
count of these families that Han-tan enjoys the 
favour of Wei. If you place them in Tsin-yang, 
you will cut off the communication between us 
and Wei. You had better make an incursion 
into Ts‘e, and then take counsel about the mat- 
ter, [as if you sent them away for fear of Ts‘e].” 
Woo accordingly adopted this plan, and sent 
the families to Tsin-yang. Chaou-mang was 
angry, called Woo to him, and imprisoned him 
in Tsin-yang, causing his followers to give up 
their swords before they entered [the city], 
which, however, Sheh Pin refused to do. He 
then sent word to the men of Han-tan that for 
some private reasons he had punished Woo, 
and would appoint any other [of his family] 
whom they wished in his place. Immediately 
after, he put Woo to death; but Chaou Tseih 
(Woo’s son) and Sheh Pin held Han-tan in 
revult against him. In summer, in the 6th 
month, Tseih Ts‘in, marshal of the lst army, 
laid siege to Han-tan. Woo of Han-tan had been 
a nephew of Seun Yin, and Seun Yin's son had 
married a daughter of Fan Keih-shih. Thus 
these chiefs of the Seun and Fan families were 
friendly together, and therefore they took no 
part in the siege of Han-tan, and intended to 
make a rising. Tung Gan-yu heard of their 
purpose, and told it to Chaou-mang, saying that 
he should be prepared for them beforehand. 
That minister replied, “ ‘here 1s an order of the 
State that he who commences an insurrection 
shall die. I will wait for them.” “Than that 
the people should be injured, I,” said Gan-yu, 
“should prefer to die alone. [Make your 
preparations, and] explain your doing 30 by 
penrowinls the blame on] me.” Chaou-miang, 
however, refused to do go. 

‘In autumn, in the 7th month, the Fan and 
the Chung-hang attacked the palace of the 
Chaou, when Yang fled to Tsin-yang, where 
they came from the capital and besieged him.’ 

The above narrative seems hardly to bear 
out the statement of the text that ‘Chaou-yang 


| 


yang fled to Tsin-yang to escape the danger 
with which he was threatened; and how is it 
that the text says he held it in revolt? Tsin- 
yang was acity of T'sin; but Chaou-yang looked 
upon it as his own, and wished to remove people 
from elsewhere to fill it; this done, he further 
regarded it as an independent State, and resist- 
ed in it the army of Tsin, so that it no longer 
belonged to ‘Tsin. This might be described as 
revolt, and from this time the Chaou family 
wanted to dismember Tsin.” If the Fan and 
the Seun were acting against Yang by the or- 
ders of the ruler he was certainly in opposition 
to the government, and a rebel; if they were 
acting on their own authority. or authority ex- 
torted from the marquis, a justification of his 
course might be pleaded. Only one thing is 
plain, that the rulers of Tsin, once all-powerful, 
were now reduced as low as the rulers of Loo. 


Par. 6. Chaou-ko was the old capital of Yin, 
and at this time belonged to Tain. It was in 


the north of the pres dis. of K‘e fH): dep. 


Wei-hwuy, Ho-nan. The Chuen says:—‘ Fan 
Kaou-e did not find favour with Fan Keih-shih, 
and wished to create an insurrection in the Fan 
family. Léang Ying-foo was a favourite with 
Che Wian-tsze (Seun Leih), who wished to have 
him made a minister. Han Kéen-tsze was on 
bad terms with Chung-hang Wan-tsze (Seun 
Yin), as was Wei Séang-tsze with Fan Ch-aou- 
tsze (Fan Keih-shih). These five took counsel 
together how they might expel Seun Yin and 
Fan Keih-shih, and get Léang Ying-foo substi- 
tuted for the former, and Fan Kaou-e for the 
latter. Seun Leih said to the marquis, “ Your 
lordship gave a command to your great servants 
that the first who disturbed the peace should 
die. The words of it [were sunk] in the Ho. 
Three officers have now disturbed the peace, 
and only Yang has been driven out. Punish- 
ment is not equally distributed. I beg that all 
the three may be driven out.” 


‘In winter, in the 11th month, Seun Leih, Han 
Puh-sin (Kéen-tsze), and Wei Man-to (Séang- 
tsze) carried the marquis with them, and at- 
tacked, without success, the Fan and the Chung- 
hang. The chiefs of these two families prepared 
to attack the marquis, but Kaou K‘éang of T's‘e 
(A refugee in ‘T'sin. See the Chuen on X. x. 2) 
said to them, “I know he is a good physician 
(who can heal] an arm brokeri in 3 places; but it 
is wrong to attack your ruler. The people will 
not side with you. Iam here because [ attacked 
my ruler. The three families (Their opponents: 
—the Che represented by Seun Leih; the Han; 
and the Wei) are not on good terms among 
themselves, and may all be overcome. Reduce 
them, and with whom will the ruler find him- 
self? If you first attack him, you will make 
them harmonious.” They would not listen to him, 
but attacked the marquis, who was aided by the 
people of the capital. The chiefs were defeated, 
pursued, and attacked in their turn, and on Ting- 
we, Seun Yin and Sze Keih-shih fied to Chava-ko.’ 


Kung-yang has a in the text after ‘a. 
Seun Yin and Sze (or Fan) Keih-shih might 
properly be described as revolters. 


Par. 7. The Chuen says:—‘[The chiefs of] 
the Han and Wei made intercession for Chaou- 
she; and in the 12th month, on Sin-we, Chaou 
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Yang entered Kéang, and made a covenant 
in the marquis’s palace.’ 

We are left to form our own judgment on this 
event. The K‘ang-he editors say that it is 
recorded by the sage to condemn the marquis of 
Tsin for failing to punish Chaou Yang. Many 
critics have sought to vindicate the pardon and 
restoration of Yang on various grounds. The 
probability is that the marquis could not help 
himself, but w&s obliged to do as the great 
chiefs told him. The narratives about Yang 
bring before us, however, very distinctly, the 
six families which now divided the power of 
Tsin;—those of Chaou, Han, Wei, Che, Fan, 
and Chung-hang. We see also premonitions of 
the rise of the former three over the latter. A 
shadow is thrown before of the division of the 
preat State of ‘I'sin into the three States of 
Chaou, Han, and Wei. 

- Par. 8. The succession of Pe to Séeh was 
noticed on the Ist and 2d parr. of last year. 
Not one of the Chuen says anything of the 
circumstances of his death or murder, as the 
text calls it. He was followed by his son E, 


duke Hwuy CR ww Be). 
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[The Chuen gives here the following narra- 
tive about Wei:—‘ Before this, Kung-shuh Wan- 
tsze of Wei went to court, and begged that 
duke Ling would accept an entertainment from 
him. As he was retiring, he saw the historio- 
grapher Ts-iw, and told him, who said, “ You 
are sure to mect with misfortune. You are 
rich, and the ruler is covetous. Some offence 
will be charged against you.” ‘“ Yes,” replied 
Wan-tsze, “it was my fault that I did not tell 
you before. But the ruler has promised; what 
is tobe done?” “There is no harm,” said the 
historiographer. . “ Deport yourself as a subject, 
and you will escape. When a rich man can so 
deport himself, he will escape danger. It is thus 
with both high and low. But [your son] Shoo 
is prond, and is like tocome toruin. ‘There are 
few who are rich without being proud. You 
are the only exception that I have scen. There 
has never been a case of a proud man, who did not 
cometo ruin. Shoo is sure to fall into calamity.” 
When Wan-tsze was dead, the marquis of Wei 
began to hate Kung-shuh Shoo,—because of his 
riches. Shoo also wished to send away the 
partizans of the marchioness (The famous Nan 
—sze. See Ana. VI. xxvi.), and she accused 
him of intending to produce an insurrectiun.’] 





Fourteenth year. 
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In the [duke’s] fourteenth year, in spring, Kung-shuh 
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Shoo of Wei came a fugitive to Loo. 

2 Chaou Yang of Wei fled from that State to Sung. 

3 In the second month, the Kung-tsze Kéeh of Ts* oo, and 
the Kung-sun T'o-jin of Ch4 in, led a force and ex- 
tinguished Tun, carrying Tsang, the viscount of Tun, 


back with them [to 


Ts‘oo. | 


4 In summer, Pih-kung Kéeh of Wei came a fugitive to 


Loo. 


“ATS Gr 


Wei in K‘éen. 


In the fifth month, Yu-yueh defeated Woo at Tsuy-le. 
Kwang, viscount of Woo, died. 
The duke had a meeting ‘with the marquises of Ts‘e and 


8 The duke arrived from the meeting. 
9 In autumn, the marquis of Ts‘e and the duke of Sung 
had a meeting in ‘T‘aou. 
10 The king [by] Heaven's [grace] sent Shih Shang to Loo 
with ¢ a present of the flesh of sacrifice. 
11 Kwae-wae, heir-son of Wei, fled from that State to Sung. 
12. Kung-mang K‘ow of Wei fled from that State to Ching. 
13 Shin, younger brother of the duke of Sung, came a fugi- 
tive to Loo from Séaou. 
14 There was a grand review in P‘e-p‘oo. 
15 The viscount of Shoo came and had a meeting with the 


duke. 


16 We walled Keu-foo and Séaou. 


Parr. 1,2. We have here the sequel of the 
narrative at the end of last year. The Chuen 
says here:—‘ This spring, the marquis of Wei 
drove out Kung-shuh Shoo and his partizans, in 
consequence of which Chaou Yang fied to Sung, 
and Shoo came a fugitive to Lov.’ 


Kung and Kuh both have, in pur, 2, Ze ra td 


Be for (Fi ti iB. misled, Sahin by the 


=] 5 ti Bae i in parr. § and 7 of last year, 

[The Chuen appends here a continuation of 
affairs in Tsin:—‘ Léang Ying-foo hated ‘Tung 
Gan-yu, and said to Che Win-tsze (Seun Leih), 
“Tf you do not kill Gan-yu, but allow him to 
continue to direct the affairs of the Chaou fami- 
ly, Chaou-she is sure to get the State of Tsin; 
why not require Chaou-she to punish him, on 
the ground that he was the first to excite our 


[recent] troubles?” Wan-tsze sent a representa- 
tion to that effect to Chaou-she, saying, “ Al- 
though the Fan and the Chung-hang did really 
rise in insurrection, yet it was Gan-yu who 
provoked them. He was chargeable with the 
same crime as they. It is a law of Tsin that 
they who conimence to disturb the peace should 
die. Those two chiefs have suffered for thetr 
crime; and I venture to submit the case to you.” 
Chaou-ming was troubled about the matter, 
but Gan-yu said, “If by my death the State of 
Tsin get repose, and the Chaou family be estab- 
lished, why should I live? What man must 
not die? IT shall fonly] die [too] late.” Ac- 
cordingly he strangled himself. Chaou-mang 
exposed his body in the market-place, and sent 
word to Che-she, saving, ‘You ordered ine to 
put to death the criminal Gan-+vu. He thas 
suffered for his crime, and I presume to inform 
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you of it.” Che Pih made a covenant in conse- 
quence with Chaou-mang, and then the Chaou 
family was established, and sacrificed to Gan-yu 
in its ancestral temple.’] 

Par. 3. Tun had long been subservient to 
Ts‘oo, and obedient to its eall; but we saw in 
the 4th vear how it transferred its allegiance to 
Tsin; and it now suffered for doing so. Chin 
however, was then among the revolters from 
‘I's‘oo, and here we find it aiding that State in 
its vengeance upon Tun. It must have found 
means to make its peace for the time with its 


powerful superior. Kung-yang has here = 
FA instead of —, A ; aN -F- {¥ K in- 
stead of AN F% {FA ; and Ye for $F 


The Chuen says:—‘Tsang, viscount of Tun, 
wishing to serve Tsin, had rebelled against T's‘oo, 
and broken off its friendship with Chin. In 
the 2d month, Ts‘oo extinguished Tun,’ 

Par. 4. Tso observes that Pih-kung Kéeh now 
fled to Loo, on account of [the affair of }}Kung- 
shuh Shoo. Nan Tsze was the cause of all the 
disturbances of Wei. Kaou K‘ang says, “ Duke 
Ling of Wei gave ear implicitly to what was told 
him in the harem. It was thus he sent out as 
fugitives the hereditary servants of the State, and 
all who favoured them. The State in fact was 
thus placed by him at the disposal of his harem.’ 

Parr. 5, 6. Kung-yang has puns for 
Tsuy-le was in Woo;—45 le south of the pres. 
dis. city of Kéa-hing x3 iL) dep. Kéa- 
hing, Cheh-kéang. The Chuen says:—‘ Woo 
invaded Yueh, and was met by Kow-tséen, vis- 
count of Yueh. The two armies were drawn 
up at Tsuy-le, when Kow-tséen, distressed by 
the order and steadiness of the troops of Woo, 
sent a body of men resolved to sell their lives, 
who made two daring attempts to break in upon 
them, but they did not move from their place. 
He [then] sent three lines of criminals, who held 
swords to their throats, and addressed their op- 
ponents, saying, “ Your ruler.and ours are here in 
the field of battle, and we are servants who have 
violated [the laws of his] flags and drums. We 
are here iaactive before your ruler’s ranks, and do 
not dare to flee from the punishment [which is 
our due];—we dare to go home to death.” And 
with this they all cut their throats. The army 
of Woo was looking at them with fixed eyes, 
when the viscount of Yueh took the opportunity, 
and made an attack which was the prelude to a 
great defeat. Ling Koo-fow struck Hoh-leu 
with a great lance, and cut off one of his great 
toes, and carried away one of his shoes. [The 
viscount of Woo] then retreated and died at Hing, 
7 /e from ‘T'suy-le. Foo-ch‘ae [his son] made 
a man stand in his court, and say to him, when- 
ever he came out or went in, “ Foo-ch‘ae, have 
you forgotten that the king of Yueh killed your 
father?” to whom he would reply, “Here I am. 
I dare not forget it.” Three years after this he 
repaid Yueh for the affair.’ 


Par, 7. Kung-yang has Bg for a. The 
place was in Wei;—in the pres. dis. of Seun 
CS dep. Wei-hwuy, Ho-nan, The object of 
the meeting was to relieve the siege of Chaou- 


ko, as the Chuen says :—‘ The men of Tsin were 
besieging Chaou-ko, when the duke had a meet- 


ing with the marquises of T's‘e and Wei, be- 
tween P‘e and Shang-léang, to take counsel 
about relieving the chiefs of the Fan and Chung- 
hang clans (See par. 6 of last year). Foo of 
Scih-ch‘ing and Séaou-wang T*aou-kéah led a 
force of ‘Peih to surprise [the capital of ] Tsin, 
and fought in it, but were unsuccessful and 
, retired. Sze Fvo fled to Chow, and Séaou-wang 
‘Ttaou-kéah entered Chaou-ko,’ 

Par. 9. ‘T‘aou,—see V. vili.1. This meeting, 
like the one at K‘éen, was on account of the 
Fan family, and other revolters in ‘sin. The 
K‘ang-he editors say, ‘At this time, Wei had 
its difficulties with Kung-shuh Shoo, and Sung 
its difficulties with the Kung-tsze Shin. [Duke} 
King of ‘Fs‘e could not settle their disorders for 
those States, but took counsel with their rulers 
how they could help the revolted subjects of 
Tsin. Weiand Sung, unable themselves to bring 
their own revolted subjects to order, could do 
nothing but follow Ts‘e;—they were all of them 
wrong.’ 

Par, 10. is the clan name, and fA is 


the name; from which the critics conclude the 
envoy must have been simply of the rank of an 


officer CK + Z -}>. Ale is the name 


of the flesh used by the king in sacrifice 
( [A] s—especially of that offered at the 


altar of the land. A portion of this was put 
into the shell of a large bivalve, and sent round 
to the different princes of the surname Ke. 


The bivalve was called I, and hence the flesh 


thus sent got the name of Ake. There has been 


no mention of any complimentary visit from the 
court of Chow to Loo since the 10th year of 
duke Seuen. How it came to observe this 
special rule just at this time, it is not worth 
while to consider; but as Confucius had a short 
tine before this left Loo, because the duke did 
not observe the rule of sending portions of the 
sacrificial flesh to his great officers, that cireum- 
stance my have led him to give the event of the 
text a place in the Ch‘un ‘T's‘éw. 

Par. 11. The Chuen says:—‘The marquis 
of Wei, to gratify his wife Nan Tze, had invit- 
ed Chaou of Sung (Her brother) to his court. 
At the meeting at T:aou, Kwae-wae, eldest 
son of the marquis, had presented [the city of } 
Yu to Ts‘e; and as he was [returning] through 
the country of Sung, the country-people sang 
to him, 





“Since you have allayed the heat of your sow, 
Why not send back our old boar ?” 


The prince was ashamed, and said to Suh of 
He-yang, “Follow me, when I visit the duchess; 
and when she sees me, and I look round, do you 
kill her.” Suh agreed to this. The prince 
accordingly went to the court of the marchioness, 
who saw him, but though he looked round 
thrice, Suh did not advance. The marchioness 
observed his countenarice, burst into tears, and 
ran off, crying, “ ‘The prince is going to kill me.” 
The marquis took her by the hand, and went 
up with her into a tower. [On this] the prince 
‘fied to Sung, and all belonging to his party 
were driven out of the State. It was in conse- 
quence of this that Kung-mang K‘ow fled to 
! Ching, and from Ching to T's‘e. 
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‘The prince said to people that Suh of He- 
yang had been the occasion of his calamity, but 
Suh [on the other hand] told people that the 
prince had brought calamity on him. ‘“Con- 
trary to all principle,” he said, ‘the prince 
wanted me to kill his mother, and said that if 
I did not consent he would kill me. If I had 
killed the marchioness, he would have thrown 
the blame on me. I agreed to do it therefore, 
but did not do it, wishing to defer my death. 
The common saying is that people preserve 
themselves by good faith. I hold that the good 
faith must be in regard to what is righteous.” ’ 

Par. 12. See the preceding narrative. 

Par. 13. See X.12and XI.1. Why Shin alone 
of all the insurgents in Séaou fied from Sung, 
if indeed it were so, we do not know. 

Par. 14. See par. 3 of last year. 

Par. 15. It is to be understood that it was to 
P‘e-p‘oo that the viscount of Choo came. Com- 





pare III. xxiii. 7, where a visit is paid to duke 
Chwang at Kuh. Then the ceremonies of a 
court visit were observed, however, and we have 


By instead of =. 


Par. 16. Keu-foo and Séaou were two cities 
of Loo, in the pres. Keu Chow, dep. E-chow 


Wr php. Loo walled these two places, in 
case of hostilities from Tsin, whose superiority 
it no longer acknowledged. 

The character for ‘in the winter’ it will be 
observed, has somehow been omitted or lost from 
the paragraphs of this year. 

(The Chuen appends here:—‘In winter, in 
the 12th month, the men of Tsin defeated the 
forces of Fan-she and Chung-hang-she at Loo, 
and captured Tseih Ts‘in and Kaou Kééang. 
They also defeated the forces of Ch‘ing and of 
Fan-she at Pih-ts‘euen.’] 


Fifteenth year. 
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In the [duke’s] fifteenth year, in spring, in the king’s first 
month, the viscount of Choo came to Loo on a court 
visit. 

Field-mice ate at the ox for the border sacrifice, so that 
it died; and another was divined for. 

In the second month, on Sin-ch‘ow, the viscount of 
Ts‘oo extinguished Hoo, and carried P‘aou, viscount 
of Hoo, back with him to Ts‘oo. 

In summer, in the fifth month, on Sin-hae, we offered the 
border sacrifice. 

On Jin-shin, the duke died in the high chamber. 

Han Tah of Ch‘ing led a force, and invaded Sung. 

The marquises of ‘T's‘e and Wei halted at K‘eu-ch‘oo. 

The viscount of Choo came hurrying to the [ceremonies 
consequent on the duke’s] death. 

In autumn, in the seventh month, on Jin-shin, the lady 
Sze died. 

In the eighth month, on Kang-shin, the first day of the 
moon, the sun was eclipsed. 

In the ninth month, the viscount of T‘ing came to be 
present at the [duke’s] funeral. 

On Ting-sze there should have been the interment of our 
ruler duke Ting; [but] the rain came down, so that it 
couldnot be carried out. On Mow-woo, in the after- 
noon, it was done. 

On Sin-sze, there was the burial of Ting Sze. 

Tn winter, we walled Ts‘eih. 


~~ 
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Par. 1. The viscount of Choo had a meeting, 
we saw last year, with the duke, at P‘e-p‘oo, and 
here we find him, at the beginning of this year, 
paying a formal visit at his court; and in sum- 
mer he hurries to it again, as soon as he hears 
of the duke’s death. ‘There must have been 
great friendship, or some other cogent reason. to 
make him thus demean himself, 

The Chuen here says:—‘ When duke Yin of 
Choo appeared at the court of Loo, Tsze-kung 
(One of Confucius’ most famous disciples) wit- 
nessed [the ceremony between the two princes]. 
The viscount bore his symbol of jade [too] high, 
with his countenance turned upwards ; the duke 
received it [too] low, with his countenance bent 
down. Tsze-kung said, ‘‘ Looking on {and judg- 
ing} according to the rules of ceremony, the two 
rulers will [soon] die or go into exile. Those rules 
are [as] a stem from which grow life or death, 
preservation or ruin. We draw our conclusion 
from the manner in which parties move to the 
right or to the left, advance and recede, look 
down and look up; and we observe this at court- 
meetings and sacrifices, and occasions of death 
and war. It is now in the first month that 
these princes meet at court together, and they 
both violate the proper rules ;—their minds are 
gone. Qn a festal occasion like this, unobserv- 
ant of such an essential matter, how is it possi- 
ble for them to continue long? The high sym- 
bol and upturned look are indicative of pride; 
the low symbol and look bent down are indica- 
tive of negligence. Pride is not far removed 
from disorder, and negligence is near to sick- 
ness. (ur ruler is the host, and will probably 
be the first to die.’ 


Parr. 2,4. See VIII. vii. 1. Here we are | 


not told in what part the mice attacked the ox, 
but the animal died. ‘The sacrifice, notwith- 
standing, was performed, though the 5th month 
was beyond the equinox, and the ceremony was 
therefore irregular. 

Par. 3. Comp. par. 3 of last year. Ts‘oo had 
the same grounds of resentment against Hoo as 
against Tun. The Chuen says here:—‘ When 
Woo entered Ts‘oo (IV. 15), the viscount of 
Hoo had plundered all the cities of T’s‘oo which 
were near his State, and carried the people off. 
After Ts‘oo was settled again, P‘aou, the viscount 
of Hoo, still refused to do service to it, saying, 
“ Preservation and ruin happen as appointed; 
why should I incur the numerous expenses con- 
nected with serving Ts‘oo?” In the 2d month, 
Ts‘oo extinguished Hoo.’ 


a 
Par. 5. Too says that (Ry Was is the ‘name 


of a place,’ and for Ting to die here was 
not to die in his proper place. Thus of the 
eleven marquises of Loo whose deaths have now 
been chronicled, only three—Chwang, Seuen, 
and Ching—died, as all ought to have done, in 
the ‘State chamber.’ Some critics however, 


: : ae 
with whom I am inclined to agree, take (J He 


as synonymous with fore The critics dwell 
on the privilege which Ting possessed in the 
ceunsels of Confucius. which might have raised 
Loo to more than its ancient eminence among 
the States of the kingdom. That he did not 
avail himself long of them was a proof, they say, 
both of his own weakness, and of the averted 
regards from: Loo uf Heaven. 


| he Chnen says :—‘ On the death of the duke, 
| Chung-ne said, “It is unfortunate for ‘I'sze 
(T'sze-kung ; see on par. 1) that his words have 
proved correct ;—it will make him a still greater 
talker.” ’ 


Par. 6. The Chuen says that at this time 
‘Tah defeated an army of Sung at Laou-k‘éw.’ 
The Kungetszes, who fled at first from Sung 
to Ch‘in (X. 9), subsequently took refuge in 
Ch‘ing. This led to hostilities between the 
two States, which continued for many years 


(See XII. xii, 5). Kung-yang has it for 


Par. 7. Kung has se ie for ee pa : a 


the Chuen calls the place ye aB. Nothing is 


known of it, but that it was in Sung. “The 
marquises,” says Tso, “halted here, to take 
counsel about succouring Sung; i.e., they con- 
sulted about succouring it, but did not do so. 
Parr. 8,11. Both the things related here 
were contrary to rule. We have not hitherto 
met with an instance of the prince of one State 
hurrying to be present at the preparatory 
obsequies of the prince of another. ‘The student 


will mark the difference between the terms Bip 


and er. The funeral took place, according 
to rule, 5 months after the death; and there was 
lime to go to it without ‘hurrying. Not so 
with the coffining and other preparatory rites, 
| Which commenced immediately after the decease. 


Parr. 9, 13. Kuh-léang has a @ for ty). 


This lady Sze was the mother, it is generally 
supposed, of duke Gae, and a concubine of Ting. 
She has not, in the former of these paragraphs, 


the title of K me or wife, nor in the latter 


the title of ap #, or marchioness, because, 
though Gae was now marquis, the year had not 
expired, and he had not the title. This is more 
likely than, the reason which T'so-she gives for 
the former omission,—that the lady’s death was 
not communicated to other States, nor was her 
spirit-tablet placed in its proper place in the 
temple; and for the latter, that her funeral rites 
were imperfectly attended to. 

Par. 10. This is the last of the eclipses 
recorded in the classic, and took place in the 
forenoon of July 16th, n.c. 494. 

Par. 12. See on VII. viii. 9, 10. Tso-she 
observes here, as there, that to defer the burial, 
in consequence of the rain, was proper. In the 


Yih (under the diagram Fung— BE) we find 


‘ iq- yy * 
H ae aK after mid-day is the afternoon. 
Kuh-léang has we for Te 


| Par. 14. Ts‘eih;—see 1X. xxi. 2, where Ts‘eih 
‘ treacherously passes from Choo to Loo. The 
i fortifying the place now appears to have been 
iin contemplation of hostilities against Choo, 
. Perhaps it was a knowledge of such a design 
‘against his State which made the viscount of 
Choo so assiduous in his attentions to duke 
Ting alive and dead. 
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[vacant] seat. 


2 The viscount of Ts‘oo, the marquises o 
and the baron of Heu, laid siege to 


Ts‘ae. 
3 Field-mice ate at the ox for the border sacrifice, so that it 


duke came to the 


1 In his first year, in 
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4 In summer, in the fourth month, on Siti-sze, we offered the 


border sacrifice. 


5 In autumn, the marquises of Ts‘e and Wei invaded Tsin. 
6 In winter, Chung-sun Ho-ke led a force and invaded Choo. 


TITLE OF THE Boox.— gt A, ‘Duke Gae,’ 
Duke Gae waa a son of Ting, by the lady Sze, 
whose death took place about two months after 
her husband’s, His name was Tséang HE). 
In his 14th year was found the Jin, with the 
record of which event Confucius terminated his 
labours on the Ch‘un Ts‘éw; but the rule of 
Gae lasted 27 years, from s.c. 493 to 467. The 
posthumous title denote; ‘Respectful and bene- 


volent, short-lived ( aN A= yagi +r | et)? 


His first year synchronized with the 26th of 
king King; the 18th of Ting of Tsin; the 54th 
of Kiug of Ts‘e; the 4ist of Ling of Wei; the 


25th of Ch‘aou of Ts‘ae; the 7th of Shing 
’ | 


Ju 


GE) of Ching; the 8th of Yang ) of 
‘T’s‘aou; the 8th of Min (Bg of Ch'in; the 12th 
of He ({&) of Kies the 28d of King of Sung; 
the 7th of Hwuy (HA) of Tstin; the 22d of 
Ch‘aou of Ts‘00; and the 2d of Foo-ch‘ae 


(Fe ZH) of Woo. 


Par. 1, This par. must be taken as showing 
that all was regular about the succession of 
duke Gae. 


Par. 2. We have met with Suy before, but 
not with ‘the marquis of Suy,’ as a peer of the 
kingdom. Too supposes that in consequence of 
the services of Suy to the viscount of ‘T's‘vo, 
when he was driven from his capital by Woo 
(See the Chuen on XI. iv. 15), he had rewarded 
it, and called its ruler now to take the field as 
one of the other princes. We read, in XI. vi. 1, 
that Ch‘ing extinguished Hen, and carried off 
the baron as a prisoner. ‘I’s‘oo must have con- 
stituted another State of Heu, thus boldly 
exercising a royal prerogative. 

The Chuen says :— This spring, the viscount 
of T’s‘oo laid siege to [the capital of ] Ts‘ae, to 
repay that State for the action at Pih-keu (XI. 
iv. 14). He raised a mound at the distance of a 
le [from the walls], 10 cubits thick, and twice 
as many in height, stationing soldiers [inside, 
till the work was completed], which was accom- 
plished in 9 days, the men working day and 
night ;—according to the previous [calculation] 
of Tsze-se. ‘The people of the city [came out 
and surrendered], the males in one body and the 
women in another. [The viscount then] order- 
ed them to settle between the Kéang and the 
Joo, and returned, upon which Ts‘ae asked 
leave from Woo to remove within the limits of 
that State.’ 

(The Chuen turns here to the affairs of Woo 
and Yueh :—‘ Foo-ch‘ae, king of Woo, defeated 
Yueh at Foo-tséaou, in return for the battle of 
Tsuy-le (XI. xiv. 5), and then went on to enter 
[the capital of } that State. ‘The viscountof Yueh, 
with 5000 men armed with buff-coatsand shields, 
maintained himself on [the hill of ] Kwei-k-e, 


while he sent his great officer Chung to obtain | 








peace by means of the services of P‘ei, the grand- 
administrator of Woo. The viscount of Woo was 
about to grant his request, when Woo Yun said, 
“Do not do so. Ihave heard that in planting 
what will be advantageous to us we should try to 
make it great, and in removing what will be in- 
jurious we should do it entirely. Anciently 
there was Kéaou of Kwo, who killed [the prince 
of ] Chin-kwan, and then, going on to attack 
Chin-sin, destroyed Séang, the sovereign of 
Héa. Séang’s queen Min was then pregnant, 
and made her escape through a hole. She went 
to her native State of Jing, where she gave 
birth to Shaou-k‘ang. He became chief of the 
shepherds of Jing; and, afraid of the power of 
Kéaou, he took precautionsagainst him. Kéaou 
employed T'séaou to seek for him, on which he 
fled to Yu, and was chief cook to its ruler, that 
thus he might escape the dangers which threat- 
ened him. Sze of Yu gave him his two daugh- 
ters (Yaous, of the same surname as Shun) in 
marriage, and the city of Lun, where he had 
territory to the extent of 10 Je square, and 
troops to the number of 500. There he could 
make his virtue be felt, and commenced to lay his 
plans, to collect again the people of Héa and 
revive its [abolished] offices. He employed Joo 
E to watch Kéaou, and Le Ch‘vo to delude He, 
so that [by and by] he extinguished Kwo and 
Ko, restored the line of Yu, and sacrificed to 
the sovereigns of Héa with their founder as the 
correlate of Heaven, recovering all that of old 
belonged to his family. Now Woo is not equal 
to Kwo, and [the ruler of] Yueh is greater 
than Shaou-k‘ang. Should you perhaps [by 
this peace] make him still greater, will it not 
be to the disadvantage [of Woo]? Kow-ts‘éen 
is able to attract men’s affection, and lays himself 
out to bestow favours. In his bounty, he does 
not fail to reward the proper men; in his kind- 
ness, he does not neglect [the smallest] services. 
His territory is similar to ours, but Woo and 
Yueh have been enemies for generations. Now 
you have vanquished it, but instead of taking it 
to yourself, you are going to preserve it;—this 
is to oppose the will of Heaven, and to strength- 
en your enemy. Thongh you repent of this 
hereafter, the evil cannot be digested away. The 
decay of the Ke may be expected to goon from 
day to day. Lying contiguous to the rude tribes 
of the south and east, and giving encouragement 
to our enemies, if in this way you seek to make 
yourself the leader of the States, the thing can 


i certainly not be done.” 


‘Yun was not listened to, so he retired, and 
said to some one, “ Give Yueh 10 years for the 
growth of its people and the collection of its 
resources, and fother] ten years for the instruc- 
tion of its people, and in little more than those 


| 20 years, [the capital of] Woo is likely to be 


made a pool, In the 3d month, Yueh and Woo 
made peace. 

*Woo’s entering of Yueh does not appear in 
the text, because Woo did not announce [to 
Loo] its suecess, nor did Yuel: announce its 
acteat.”| 


Year I. DUKE GAE. 195 


Parr. 3,4. Kuh-léang has here hae _| Par. 5. We have here a continuance of the 


See on parr. 2, 4 of last year, and the previous 


paragraphs of a similar nature. Kuh-léang | 


dilates, on this par., at great length on the pre- 


sumption of Loo, exhibited and condemned in | 


these passages; but his criticism goes on the 
supposition that the border sacrifice spoken of 
is that to Heaven in the Ist month. But we 
have seen reason to think that the texts only 
refer to the sacrifice for a blessing on the toils 
of husbandry, properly falling in the 3d month 
of Chow, but still allowable in the 4th month, 
up to the time of the equinox. Whether this 
year it was celebrated betore or after that date, 
the text does not enable us to say. 
{The Chuen appends here 2 narratives :-— 


Ist, about the struggle between ‘I's‘e and T'sin. | 


‘In summer, in the 4th month, the marquises of 
Ts‘e and Wei succoured Han-tan, and laid siege 
to Woo-luh.’ 

2d, about Woo’s commencing hostilities against 
Chin. ‘When Woo had entered [the capital 
of ] Ts‘oo (In Ting’s 4th year), [the viscount] 
sent to summon duke Hwae of Ch‘in [to join 
him], who assembled the people of the State 
to ask their opinion, and said, “Let those 
who wish to side with Ts‘oo go to the right, 
and those who wish to side with Woo go 
to the left.” The people took the side of 
the State near to which their lands lay; and 
those who had no lands took the side they were 
inclined to. Fung Hwah, however, advanced 
right opposite to the duke, and said, “I have 
heard that States flourish through prosperity 
and perish through calamity. Now Woo has 
not yet enjoyed prosperity, nor has Ts‘oo suf- 
fered calamity. Ts‘oo is not to be rejected, and 
Woo is not to be followed. There is Tsin, the 
lord of covenants. Suppose you decline the 
requisition of Woo on the ground of [your duty 
to] Tsin.” The duke said, “The State [of 
Ts‘oo] is conquered, and its ruler is a fugitive. 
If this be not calamity, what would be so?” 
‘* Such things have happened to many States,” 
was the reply. “Why may not Ts‘oo recover 
itself ? Small States have done so, and how much 


more may a great State do so! I have heard | 


that States flourish when they regard their peo- 
ple as if apprehensive of their receiving hurt :— 
that brings prosperity. States again perish 
when they treat their people as carth or grass: 
—that brings calamity. Although Ts‘oo does 
not show [much] kindness, it does not slay its 
people, whereas Woo is daily ruined with fight- 
ing, and the bones of its people lic like weeds 


on the ground. They experience no kindness | 


from it. Heaven perhaps is teaching Ts‘00 good 
lessons ; but what [future] time need we look to 
for calamity to visit Woo?” 

‘The duke followed this advice; and [now] 
when Foo-ch‘ae had subdued Yuch, he deter- 
mined to carry out the resentment of his father 
[against Ch‘in]; and in autumn, in the 8th 


month, Woo made an incursion into Chrin, re- | 


viving and feeding the old animosity."] 


efforts of the other States, at the instigation of 
Ts‘e, to break down the power of Tsin. The 
Chuen says:—‘ The marquises of T's‘e and Wei 
had a meeting in Kan-how, to help the chief of 
the Fan clan, Anarmy of ours, one of Ts‘e, 
K‘ung Yu of Wei, and a body of the Séen-yu, 
invaded Tsin, and took Keih-p‘oo.’ 

[The Chuen continues its narratives about 
Woo:—' When Woo was in Ch'in, the great 
officers of ‘T's‘oo were all afraid, and said, “ Hoh- 
leu was able to employ his people, and defeated 
us at Pih-keu, and now we have heard that his 
successor is still more [warlike| than he; what 
is to be done?” Tsze-se said to them, “You 


; have only to be anxious, gentlemen, about a 


want of harmony among yourselves, and need 
not be troubled about Woo. Formerly Hoh_ 
leu never partook of two dishes, did not sit on 
a double mat, dwelt in no lofty structures, haa 
no red paint nor carving about his articles of 
furniture, built no towers about his palaces, 
used no ornaments about his boats and chariots, 
and in his choice of dress and in all his outlay 
avoided what was expensive. Whenany calamity 
or pestilence from Heaven visited the State, he 
went round himself among the orphans and 
widows, and ministered to their wants and 
 distresses. When he was with his army, he did 
not venture to eat himself until all the soldiers 
‘had had their share of what was cooked; and 
in what he took himself his foot-guards and 
chariot-men all partook with him. Thus diligent- 
ly did he care for his people, and share with 
; them in their toils and pleasures; and the conse- 
' quence was that they did not weary of hard 
; service, and in death they knew that [their 
| families] would not be uncared for. Our former 
: great officer, Tsze-chang, was the reverse of all 
‘this and so it was that Holi-leu defeated us, 
But I have heard that Foo-ch‘ae, wherever he 
halts, must have towers, raised pavilions, em- 
bankments, and lakes, and where he spends the 
“night, must have ladies, high and low, to serve 
his purposes. If he take one day’s journey, 
he must have whatever he desires done. Mis 
curiositics must follow him; he collects things 
| precious and rare; he secks after spectactes 
‘and music; he regards his people as enemies; 
and uses them every day in some new way. 
' Such an one will first defeat himself;—how can 
| he defeat us?’] 

Par. 6. We have the cominencement of the 
; hostilities against Choo, spoken of under the 





concluding par, of last year as in contemplation 
by Loo. 

[The Chuen adds here:—‘ In winter, in the 
| 1th month, Chaou Yang of Tsin attacked 
; Chaou-ko."] 
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II. 1 In the (duke’s] second year, in spring, in the king’s second 
month, Ke-sun Sze, Shuh-sun Chow-k‘éw, and Chung-sun 
Ho-ke, led a force. and invaded Choo. They took the 

lands east of the K‘oh, and those west of the E. 
2 On Kwei-sze, Shuh-sun Chow-k‘éw and Chung-sun Ho-ke 
made a covenant with the viscount of Choo at Kow-yih. 


quis of Wei, died. 


Gm O98 


In summer, in the fourth month, on Ping-tsze, Yuen, mar- 


The viscount of Ting came on a court visit to Loo. 
Chaou Yang of Tsin led a force, and placed Kwae-wae, 


heir-son of Wei, in Ts‘eih. 


Oe 


In autumn, in the eighth month, on Kéah-seuh, Chaou 


Yang of Tsin led a force, and fought with a force under 
Han Tah of Ch‘ing at Teh, when the army of Ch‘ing 
was shamefully defeated. 

In winter, in the tenth month, there was the burial of 


duke Ling of Wei. 


7 
8 In the eleventh month, Ts‘ae removed [its capital] to Chow- 


lae. 


9 Ts‘ae put to death its great officer, the Kung-tsze Sze. 


Parr. 1,2. The K‘oh river,—see on IX. xix. 
4. The E,—see on the Shoo III. i. Pt. i. 29. In 
IX. xix. 4, it is said that Loo took the lands of 
Choo from the K‘oh water. A further portion 
of its territory lying east from that stream must 
now have been secured. 

The Chuen says :—‘ In spring, we invaded Choo, 
and were going to attack Kéaou. The people 
of Choo, loving the territory thereabouts, bribed 
us with the lands about the K‘oh and the E, and 
received a covenant.’ The three great families 
of Loo would seem by this time to have recovered 
themselves, and duke Gae was a tool in their 
hands as much as Ch‘aou had been. While their 
chiefs were united in the invasion of Choo, only 
two of them covenanted with the viscount. 
Perhaps Kuh-léang is right in thinking the 
reason was that Shuh-sun and Chung-sun 
obtained the lands which were now ceded; and 
this may have been the reason that the system of 
depredation was continued next year. Kow-yih 


was in Choo,— in the pres. dis. of Tsow Bip, 


dep. Yen-chow. 

Par. 3. ‘The Chuen says, “ Before this, [once), 
when the marquis of Wei waa enjoying himself 
in the suburbs, and Tsze-nan was driving his 
carriage, he said to him, “I have [now] no son 
{declared as my successor]; I will appoint you.” 
Tsze-nan gave no answer, Another day, the 
marquis spoke to him to the same effect, when 
he replied, “‘I am not sufficient to preside over 
the altars. Let your lordship think of some 
other arrangement. There is the marchioness 
[with you] in the hall, and there are the 3 classes 
to whom you bow below it:—{consult with 
them]. Your [mere] order to me would only lead 
to disgrace.” In summer the marquis died, and 
the marchioness said, “Appoint his son Ying 
(Tsze-nan) to be his successor; this was his 
order.” Ying replied, “My views differ from 
those of his other sons. He died, moreover, in 


my hands. If there had been such an order, I 
should have heard it. Besides, Cheh, the son of 
the exile (Kwae-wae; see XI. xiv. 11) is here.’”’ 
Accordingly Cheh was appointed marquis.’ 


Par. 4. With this end the notices of other 
princes coming to the court of Loo. Wang 
Kih-k‘wan says:—‘ Duke Gae had newly suc- 
ceeded to the State, and therefore duke K‘ing of 
T*aing came to pay him this court visit. It was 
the first paid by a marquis of Tang to Loo 
since the visit of duke Ch‘ing in the 6th year 
of Séang, though Ch‘ing attended the funeral of 
Séang, and K‘ing that of Ting. Of all the 
States which thus visited Loo, during the period 
of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw, the princes of Ting, K'e, 
Ts‘aou, and Choo, did so most frequently. 
Those of K‘e did so 7 times, the last visit being 
in the 18th year of Ch‘ing. Those of Ts‘aou 
did so 5 times, the last being in the 21st year 
of Séang. Those of Little Choo also paid 5 
visits, the last being in the 17th year of Ch‘aou. 
Those of Choo 7, the last being in the 15th 
year of Ting. Those of Ting 5, the first in the 
1lth year of Yin and the last in this year. The 
princes of T‘ang and Loo were equally mar- 
quises; and for the former to be thus constantly 
found at the gate of the latter showed extreme 
smallness and weakness.’ ‘This is all very well; 
but according to ‘the rules of propriety,’ the 
interchange of court visits between the princes 
should have been much more frequent. ‘The 
rules of propriety’ gave place to ‘the way of 
the world.’ Great States gave up those visits 
altogether, and small ones observed them by 
constraint not willingly. 


Par. 5. Ts‘eih,—see VI. i. 9. The Chuen 
says;—‘In the 6th month, on Yih-yéw, Chaou 
Yang of Tsin placed the eldest [and heir-son 
of the late marquis of] Wei in Ts‘eih. [The 
expedition] lost its way in the night, but Yang 
Hoo said, “ Let us keep on the right of the Ho 


oo 
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and proceed southwards, and we must come to , 
the place.” [Yang] made the prince wear 
mourning, and 8 men wear clothes and scarfs of 
sack-cloth, and pretend that they had gone 
from the capital to meet him; and in this guise 
they notified their arrival at the gate, which the 
prince entered weeping. He then kept posses- 
sion of the city.’ 

We saw, XI. viv. 11, that Kwae-wae fled 
from Wei to Sung. His father was now dead, 
and his own son had been appointed marquis. 
This seemed to be a good opportunity to Chaou 
Yang to take revenge on Wei for its hostility 
to Tsin, and he would appear to have gone for the 
prince of Wei to Sung, or have called him from 
that State; and by the stratagem mentioned in the 
Chuen, he placed him in possesion of an import- 
ant city in Wei, from which he was able by and 
by to gain all his inheritance. The critics 


dwell on the terms and phrases, AT fH: ee 
ay = i RX instead of hy st Br, as full of 


pregnant meaning; but it seems to me that 
Confucius simply tells the story, and leaves his 
readers to form their own judgment on the 
conduct of the parties concerned in it. 


Par. 6. Kung-yang has ify for ze, and for 


sy both BA and Téeh was the name of 


a small hill, which lay south fromTs‘eih ;—in 
the present K‘ae Chow, dep. ‘Ta-ming. 


The repetition of Eli Ai in the 2d member 


of the sentence is peculiar. The Chuen says: 
—‘In autumn, in the 8th month, the people of 
T3‘e were sending grain to the Fan-ites, under 
the convoy of Tsze-yaou (Han Tah) and Tsze- 
pan (Sze Hwang) of Chting, who were met by 
Sze Keih-shih. Chaou Yang wanted to intercept 
the convoy, and met it near Ts‘eih. Yang Hoo 
said to him, “Our chariots are few. Let us 
take the flags of our war-chariots, and display 
them in the van, in front of the chariots of Han 
and Sze. ‘Those officers coming up from behind, 
and arranging in the same way [their order of 
battle], will be sure to be alarmed when they see 
our appearance; and by then commencing the 
fight, we shall give them a great defeat.” Yang 
adopted this counsel, and consulted the tortoise- 
shell about [the propriety of ] fighting ; but the 
shell was [only] scorched, [and gave no further 
indication]. Yoh Ting said, “The ode (She, 
III. i. ode III. 3) says, 


‘There he began with consulting his fol- 








lowers ; 
There he scorched the tortoise-shell.’ 


Our counsels are the same (As they were before, 
when we determined to re-instate the prince of 
Wei); we may take the intimation which we 
then received as our answer now. 

‘Kéen-tsze (Chaou Yang) then made the 
following solemn declaration. ‘‘Fan-she and 
Chung-hang-she have transgressed the clear 
will of Heaven, slaughtering our people, and- 
wishing to get into their own hands the State 
of Tsin, and to extinguish its ruler. ‘Our ruler 
felt himself safe in his reliance on Clring. but 
now Ching, contrary to all right, has abandoned 
our ruler, and is assisting his rebellious subjects. 
You, gentlemen, are acting in accordance with 
the clear will of Heaven, and in obedience to 
your ruler’s commands. It is for you. in this 





engagement, to vindicate the supremacy of vir- 
tue and righteouness, and to take away reproach 
and shame. Those who distinguish themselves 
in the victory shall receive—a great officer of 
the superior grade, a héen, and one of the inferi- 
or, a keun; an officer, 10 myriads of mow; a 
common man (J. e., a farmer), a mechanic, or a 
merchant, the privilege of becoming an officer ; 
servants, such as sweepers and grooms, exemp- 
tion [from their menial toils]. Should I (Che- 
fuo was a name of Yang) come out free of guilt, 
let our ruler consider my case. If I be charge- 
atle with guilt, let me die by the cord. Let my 
body be put into a single coffin of tung wood, 
{only] 3 inches thick; let the coffin be conveyed 
in a plain carriage by undressed horses; let it 
not be put into a grave. Let me [thus] be 
punished as a minister of the lowest degree.” 

‘On Kéah-seuh, they prepared for the fight. 
Yéw Woo-séuh drove Kéen-tsze, and the prince 
of Wei was spearman on the right. Having 
driven to the top of T‘éeh, when they looked at 
the army of Ching, and saw how numerous it 
was, the prince was afraid, and threw himself 
down under the chariot. Tsze-léang (Woo-seuh, 
the Wang Léang of Mencius, HI. Pt. II. i. 4) 
handed him the strap, and helped him up again, 
saying. ‘“ You area woman.” Kéen-tsze went 
round the ranks, saying, ‘ Peih Wan (The ances- 
tor of the Wei clan in Tsin. See the Chuen, at 
the end of IV. i.) was [originally but] a com- 
mon man; but he made captures in 7 battles, 
till he possessed 100 teams, and he died at last 
[in the prcper place] under his window. Do 
you all do your best. Your death need not 
come from this enemy.” 

‘Fan Yu was driving Chaou Lo, and Sung 
Yung was spearman on the right. Lo’s courage 
all departed, so that the others tied him to his 
seat; and when an officer inquired the reason, the 
charioteer said, “ It was because he was seized 
with an ague-fit, and fell down.” The prince 
of Wei prayed, saying, ‘I, Kwae-wae, your 
distant descendant, venture to announce to you 
king Wan, my great ancestor, to you K‘ang- 
shuh, my distinguished ancestor, and to you 
duke Séang, my accomplished ancestor :—Shing 
of Chring is siding with the rebellious, whom 
Woo of Tsin, in the midst of difficulties, is not 
able to deal with and bring to order. He has 
now sent Yang to punish them, and I, not dar- 
ing to indulge in sloth, am here with my spear in 
my hand. I presume to announce this to you, 
and pray that my sinews may not be injured, 
my bones not broken, and my face not wounded, 
but that I may succeed in this great engage- 
ment, and you my ancestors may not be dis- 
graced. Ido not presume to ask for the great 
appointment; I do not grudge the precious stones 
at my girdle.” 


‘A man of Ch‘ing struck Kéen-teze witha 
spear in the shoulder, so that he feli down in 
the chariot, and his flag, Fung-k‘e, was taken. 
The prince. however, came to his succour with 
his spear, and the army of Ching was worsted; 
but it captured Chaou Lo, the conimandant of 
Wan. The prince again attacked it, and it was 
entirely defeated, and a thousand carriages, con- 
taining the grain of Ts‘e, were taken. Chaou- 
ming, delighted, said, * This will do;” but Foo 
Sow said, “ Although we have defeated Ch‘ing, 


i the Che clan are still in force, and our troubles 


are lot vver.” 
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‘Before this, the Kung-sun Mang had collect- 
ed the rents of the lands given by the people 
of Chow to Fan-she, when he was taken by 
some of the Chaou clan, and presented [to 
Chaou Kéen}. The officers asked leave to put 
him to death, but Chaou-mang said, “It was 
for his lord. He has no crime.” Sohe stopped 
the officers, and gave Mang [back the rents of ] 
the lands. After this battle of Téch, Mang, 
with 500 footmen, attacked the army of Ch‘ing 
at night, and took the flag, Fung-k‘e, from 
beside the tent of Tsze-yaou, which he then 
presented [to Kéen-tsze] saying, “This is in 
requital of your kindness.” 

‘In the pursuit of the army of Ch‘ing, Yaou, 
Pan, and the Kung-sun Lin, guarded the rear, 
and killed with their arrows many in the front 
ranks of the pursuers, so that Chaou-ming said, 
“The State [of Clring] should not be called 
small.” 


‘When all was over, Kéen-tsze said, “ When I 
fell upon the guiver, I brought up blood, but still 
the sound of the drum did not diminish. My 
merit is at the top of this day’s work.” ‘The 
prince [of Wei] said, “I saved you in the 
chariot, and made the enemies who were pressing 
about it retire. I stand at the top of the 
spearmen.” Yéw Léang said, “My two breast- 
leathers were nearly broken, but I managed to 
prevent [the catastrophe]. 1 am at the top of 
the charioteers.” ‘They yoked the chariot. and 
drove it over a (small] piece of wood, when the 
leathers both broke.’ 
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Par. 7. It was thus the 7th month after his 
death before the interment of duke Ling took 
place. The movements of Kwae-wae had, 
probably, occasioned the delay. 

Parr. 8,9. Chow-lae,—see VIII. vii. 7and X. 
xiii. 12. In the latter passage it is said that 
‘Woo extinguished Chow-lae.’ It would now 
therefore be a city of Woo. We saw on I. 2, 
that Ts‘ae had requested that it might be allowed 
to remove within the limits of Woo. It would 
appear to have changed its purpose and wished to 
remain where Ts‘oo had placed it, but Woo was 
not to be baulked, and accomplished the removal 
in the way which the Chuen narrates:—‘ Séeh 
Yung of Woo went to Ts‘ae with the offerings 
of a complimentary visit, and at the same time 
accompanied by a small force. When his 
soldiers were all entered, and the people all knew 
it, the marquis of Ts‘ae communicated with his 
great officers and put to death the Kung-tsze 
Sze, throwing the blame [of their having hesitated 
to remove] on him. He then wept at the tombs 
{of his ancestors}, and carried their contents 
with him on his removal to Chow-lae.’ 

Chow-lae was the 3d capital of Ts‘ae. When 
king Woo invested his brother Too with Ts‘ae 


the capital was 2 BR, in the dis. still so called, 


dep. Joo-ning. Too rebelled, and was put to 
death, but king Ch‘ing restored Ts‘ae to his son, 


and by and by the capital was removed to a 
also in dis. of Joo-ning. The third removal was 
now to Chow-lae, which is often called aS HR. 
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In the [duke’s] third year, in spring, Kwoh Héa of Ts‘e 
and Shih Man-koo of Wei led a force, and laid siege to 
Ts‘eih, 5 

In summer, in the fourth month, on Kéah-woo, there was 
an earthquake. 

In the fifth month, on Sin-maou, the temples of [dukes] 
Hwan and He were burned. 

Ke-sun Sze and Shuh-sun Chow-k‘éw led a force, and wall- 
ed K‘e-yang. 

Yoh K‘win of Sung led a force, and invaded Ts‘aon. 

In autumn, in the seventh inonth, on Ping-tsze, Ke-sun 
Sze died. 

The people of Ts‘ae banished their great officer Kung-sun 
Léeh to Woo. 

In winter, in the tenth month, on Kwei-maou, the earl of 
Ts‘in died. 

Shuh-sun Chow-k‘éw and Chune-sun Ho-ke Jed a force, 


co 


and laid siege to [the capital of] Choo. 
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Par. 1. The Chuen says:—‘ In spring, Ts‘e 
and Wei laid siege to Ts‘eih, and sought help 
from Chung-shan (The people of Séen-yu),’ 
Ts‘e had its grudge against Ts‘cih, because 
Kwae-wae, who now held that place, had been 
a principal instrument of the defeat of the troops 
of Ch‘ing, and of the capture of the grain which 
'Ts‘e was trying to send to Chaou-ko. Wei, how- 
ever, was principally concerned for the reduc- 
tion of Ts‘eih, because, while his father had a 
footing in the State, the new marquis Cheh 
could not consider his position secure. Down 
to the pres. day, critics take different sides on 
the question of the right to the State of Wei,— 
whether it belonged to Kwae-wae, against the 
wish of his father, or to Cheh, Kwae-wae’s son 
in opposition to him. See a partial decision of 
Confucius on the point, Ana. VII. xiv. 

Par. 2. See VI. ix. 11; et al, 


Par. 3. It is is not easy to account for the 
temples of Hwan and He being still continued. 
The ancestral temples of the States were re- 
stricted to 5 smaller temples, or shrine-houses: 
and the tablets of Hwan and He ought long ere 
this to have been removed to the special build- 
ing appropriated to displaced tablets, and their 
places occupied by those of more recent mar- 
quises. Between Hwan and Gae there had 
been 9 rulers in Loo, and between He and him 
6. Some critics think Loo maintained 7 shrine- 
houses, as the royal House did; but even this 
would not account for the temple of Hwan. It 
is easy to see why the great families should 
have preserved the temple of Hwan, or rather 
built another specially for him, as it was to him 
that they all traced their lineage. However it 
was, the existence of these temples was irregu- 
lar; and now they were destroyed by fire, and 


according to Tso-she and the Kéa Yu (Ke SE ) 


even Confucius saw in the event the judgment 
of Heaven. 


The Chuen says:—‘In the 5th month, on 


Sin-maou, a fire broke out in the [small palace | 


of ] Sze-toh. It then passed over the duke’s 
palace, and burnt the temples of Hwan and He. 


‘The people who tried to put out the fire all 
cried out, ‘Look to the treasury.” When Nan- 
kung King-shuh arrived, he ordered the officer 
in charge of the Chow [documents] to carry 
out the books which were read to the marquis, 
and to wait with them in the palace, saving to 
them, “See that you have allin your charge. 
If you are not there, you shall die.” When 
Tsze-fuh Ming-pih came, he ordered an officer 
belonging to the Board of the chief minister to 
bring out the books of ceremony and to wait 
[further] orders, reminding him that if he did not 
obey the order, he was liable to the regular punish- 
ment. [He also ordered] the superintendent of 
the horses to have them arranged in teams, and 
the superintendent of the carriages to have the 
wheels all greased; the officers of the various de- 
partments to be all there; a careful guard to be 
maintained over the treasury and repositories ; 
the subordinate officers gravely to contribute 
their service ; curtains and tents to be soaked, and 
placed wherever the smoke was issuing; the 
palace and contiguous houses to be [also] cover- 
ed with them; beginning at the grand temple, 
outside and inside, in due order, help to be given 
where it was needed; and all disobedience to suf- 





fer the regular penalties without forgiveness. | 


BOOK XII. 


When Kung-foo Ming-pih arrived, he ordered 
the superintendent of the horses to have the 
carriages all yoked; and when Ke Hwan-tsze 
arrived, he drove the duke to the outside of the 
towers at the front gate, where the boards with 
the statutes on them were hung up. He gave 
orders to those who were trying to put out the 
fire, that, as soon as any of them were injured, 
they should stop, and let the things take their 
chance. He ordered [also] the boards with the 
statutes to be laid up, saying, ‘“ Ths old statutes 
must not be lost.” When Foo-foo Hwae ar- 
rived, he said, “For the officers to try to deal 
with the fire, without making preparations 
[against its progress], is like trying to gather 
up water that has been spilt.” On this they 
removed all the straw outside the fire, and 
cleared a way all round the palace. 

‘Confucius was then in Ch‘in, and when he heard 
of the fire, he said, “It destroyed, I apprehend, 
the temples of Hwan and He.” 


Par.4. K‘e-yang (Kung has BA for BX was 
15 /e to the north of the pres. dep. city of E-chow. 
It had been the capital city of the old State of Yu 


(Alb. which was taken in Choo in the 18th year 


of Ch‘aou. Choo was now obliged to yield it to 
Loo, and as it was near to Pe, it was probably 
appropriated by Ke-she. The fortifying it would 
be to provide against attempts to regain it by 
Choo, which might be expected to be assisted by 
Tsin. 

Par. 5. Yoh Ta-sin had fled from Sung to 
Ts‘aou (XI. x. 8), and this may have been the 
ground for the present attack; which was fol- 
lowed by others still more serious. 

[The Chuen appends here:—‘ ‘There had been 
intermarriages for generations between the 
families of Léw [in Chow] and Fan [in Tsin]; 
and Chang Hwang had been in the service of 
duke Wan of Léw. In consequence of this, 
Chow took the side of the Fan [in the struggles 
in Tsin]. Chaou Yang made this the subject of 
remonstrance, and in the 6th month, on Kwei- 
maou, the people of Chow put Chang Hwang to 
death.’] 


Par. 6. The Chuen says:—‘In autumn, Ke- 
sun was ill, and gave orders to Ching-chang 
saying, “You must not die. If Nan Joo-tsze’s 
child prove a boy, then inform the duke, and 
appoint him my successor. [f it prove a girl, 
then you may appoint Fei.” He died, and 
K‘ang-tsze (Fei) took his place; but after the 
burial, [once] when K‘ang-tsze was in the court, 
Nan-she gave birth to a boy, which Ching-chang 
earried to the court, where he said, “*‘ My master 
left a charge with me, his groom, that if Nan- 
she gave birth to a boy, I should inform his 
lordship and the great officers of it, and appoint 
him his successor. Now she has given birth to 
a boy, and I venture to give the information.” 
On this, he fled to Wei. K‘ang-tsze asked 
leave to retire from his position, and the duke 
sent Kung Léw to see the child, but some one 
had put it to death. He caused the murderer 
to be punished, and then called Ching-chang 
[froin Wei], but he would not return.’ 

- Par. 7. This Kung-sun Léeh would be a 
partizan of Kung-tsze Sze, mentioned in the 
last par. of last year. 

Par. 8 Too seems to have been bent on the 
entire subjugation of Choo. 
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{The Chuen turns here to the siege of Chaou- 
ko:—‘In winter, in the 10th month, Chaou 
Yang of Tsin laid siege to Chaou-ko, and lay in 
force on the south of it. Seun Yin attacked the 
outer suburbs, and made the troops [which were 
coming to his aid] enter the city by the north 
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gate, while he nimself burst through the enemy 
and got away. On Kwei-chow he fled to Han- 
tan. In the 11th month, Chaou Yang put to 
death Sze Kaou-e, such was his hatred of the 
Fan clan.’] 
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In the [duke’s] fourth year, in spring, in the king’s second 


month, on Kang-seuh, a ruffian killed Shin, marquis of 


Ts‘ae. 


oo Or He © bo 


Kung-sun Shin of Ts‘ae fled from that State to Woo. 

There was the burial of duke Hwuy of Ts‘in. 

An officer of Sung seized the viscount of Little Choo. 

In summer, Ts‘ae put to death its great officers, Kung-sun 
Sing and Kung-sun Hoh. 

An officer of Tsin seized Ch‘ih, viscount of the Man Jung, 


and sent him to Ts‘oo. 


burned. 


oOo mn 


died. 


We walled our outer suburbs on the west. 
In the sixth month, on Sin-ch‘ow, the altar of Poh was 


In autumn, in the eighth month, Kéeh, viscount of T‘ing, 


10 In winter, in the twelfth month, there was the burial of 


duke Ch‘aou of Ts‘ae. 


11 There was the burial of duke K‘ing of T'ang. 


Parr. 1, 2, 5. In par. 1. Kung-yang has —— 
Al for A . Kung and Kuh-léang have 
Ax for Re: which is probably the more correct 


reading. 

In VIL xvii. 2, we are told that ‘Shin (FA), 
marquis of Ts‘ae,’ died, so that here is one of his 
descendants called by the same name; which is 
‘contrary to rule.” Twan Yuh-tsae says that the 


‘Historical Records’ give FA instead of FA ; 
but there is no HA in the edition of that Work 


in my possession. 

‘The Chuen says:— This spring, the marquis 
of ‘I's‘ae was about to go ta Woo, and all the 
great officers tried to prevent him from going, 
fearing there would be another removal of the 
capital. Kung-sun P*éen pursued, and shot him, 
so that he entered into a house [on the way] 
and died. [P*éen] then took his station in the 
door of.it, with two arrows on his string, and 
no one would venture to go forward to it. Wan 
Che-k‘eac, however, came up afterwards, and 
said, “Let us advance like a wall; at the most, 
he can kill but two men.’ He then advanced with 
his bow in his hand. Pen discharged an 


arrow at him, which hit him in the wrist, but 
immediately after K‘éae killed him. In conse- 
quence of this event, Kéae expelled Kung-sun 
Shin, and put to death the two Kung-suns, 
Sang and Yu (/.q. Hoh in par. 5).’ 

On ¥ , sce on IX. x. 8. 

Par. 3. The Chuen does not say anything on 
this event. Le Léen discerns in it an indication 
of the ambition of the duke of Sung, who, now 
that there was no acknowedged leader among 
the princes, had fallen to imitate the doings of 
his predecessor Séang. The idea of many critics, 
that the duke is condemned here by being called 

, is inadmissible; but how that term ought 
to be translated, by ‘officer,’ ‘body of men,’ or 
‘the people,’ could only be determined by our 
knowing the circumstances in which the seizure 
took place. 

Par. 6. The Man Jung;—see X.xvi.2. Here, 

J, YEG 
as there, Kung-yang has Be) for ta". The act 
of ‘I'sin in this matter is held to have been dis- 
graceful toit. The right of asylum for refugees 
seems to have been accorded by the States to 
one another; and one which had played such a 
part as ‘I'sin ought to have maintained it with 


| peculiar jealousy. 


PMA ah aon 1 
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The Chuen says:—‘In summer, a body of | 


men from Ts‘oo, having reduced the E-hoo, be- 
gan to turn its attention to the regions farther 
north. P‘an, the marshal of the Left, Show-yu 
commandant of Shin, and Choo-léang command- 
ant of Sheh, collected [the people of] Ts‘ae, 
[who remained in that quarter], and placed 
them in Hoo-héen, and did the same for the 
people outside the barrier wall in Tsing-kwan. 
[They then] said that Woo was going to come 
up the Kéang to enter Ying, and that they must 
hurry away as they had been commanded. On 
this, on the very day after, they took by sur- 
prise Léang and Hoh, [cities of the Man Jung]. 

‘Shen Fow-yu laid siege to [the chief town 
of] the Man, the people of which dispersed, 
while Ch‘ih, the viscount, fled to Yin-te in Tsin. 
The marshal raised the people of Fung and Scih, 
along with [certain tribes of] the Teih and 
Jung, and proceeded towards Shang-loh. The 
master of the Left encamped near [the hill of ] 
T‘oo-ho, and the master of the Right near 
Ts‘ang-yay. [The marshal then] sent a mes- 
sage to Sze Méeh, the great officer [of Tsin] 
appointed over [the district of ] Yin-te, saying, 
‘Tsin and Ts‘oo have a covenant, engaging 
them to share in their likings and dislikings. 
If you will not neglect to observe it, that is the 
desire of myruler. If you determine otherwise, 
I will communicate with you by Shaou-scih to 
hear your commands.” Sze Méeh requested 
instructions from Chaou-miang, who said, “ T'sin 
is not yet in the enjoyment of tranquillity; we 
dare not make arupture with Ts‘oo. You must 
quickly give up the refugee to it.” 

‘On this, Sze Méeh then called together the 
Jung of Kéw-chow, and proposed that they 
should set aside some lands for the viscount of 
the Man, and settle him there in a city. He 
also proposed to consult the tortoise-shell about 
the city; and while the viscount was waiting 
for the result, Méeh seized him and his five great 
officers, and delivered them to the army of Ts‘oo 
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atSan-hoo. The marshal [also pretended that he] 
would assign him a city and set up his ancestral 
temple, in order that he might delude the rem- 
nant of his people; and then he carried them all 
back as captives with him to Ts‘vo.’ 

Par. 7. ‘This would be in apprehension of an 
attack on the west from Tsin. 

Par, 8. For 3 Kung-yang has vi: By 
the altar to the Spirit of the land of Poh we are 
to understand an altar of Yin. That dynasty 
had its capital in Poh, and on its extinction king 
Woo ordered the different States to rear altars, 
called ‘altars of Poh,’ to serve as a warning to 
their princes to guard against the calamity of 
losing their States. These are understood to 
have been placed outside the gate leading to the 
ancestral temple, so that the princes should not 
fail to take notice of them. ‘They were covered, 
however, and enclosed, and sacrifices were not 
offered atthem. Thcir preservation in this way 
simply served the purpose of admonition, but it 
exposed them to the calamity recorded in the 
text. 

Par.9. Kéeh had been viscount of T'ang 23 
years, and was succeeded by his son Yu-woo 
Gis Hp), duke Yin (& : 

Parr. 10,11. The burial of the marquis of 
Ts‘ae had been delayed;—probably by the 
troubles in the State. [The Chuen continues 
here the narrative of events in Tsin:—‘In 
autumn, in the 7th month, Ch'in K‘eih and 
Héen She of Ts‘e, and Ning Kwei of Wei, 
proceeded to the relief of Fan-she; and on 


Kang-woo they laid siege to Woo-luh. In the 
Sth month, Chaou Yang laid siege to Han-tan, 
which surrendered in winter, in the 11th month, 
when Seun Yin fied to the Séen-yu, and Chaou 
Tseih to Lin. In the 12th month, Héen She met 
the latter in that place, and threw down its 
walls. [At the same time] Kwoh Héa invaded 
Tsin, and took Hing, Jin, Lwan, Haou, Yih-che, 
Yin-jin, Yu, and Hoo-kow, was joined by the 
Séen-yu, and placed Seun Yin in Pih-jin.’] 
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In the [duke’s] fifth year, in spring, we walled P‘e. 

In summer, the marquis of Ts‘e invaded Sung. 

Chaou Yang of Tsin, at the head of a force, invaded Wei. 
In autumn, in the ninth month, on Kwei-yéw, Ch‘oo-k‘éw, 


marquis of Ts‘e, died. 


Sw 


of Ts‘e. 


Par. 1, It is not known where P‘e exactly 
was. It would be in the west of Loo, and now be 
walled, as a preparation against an attack from 


Tsin. Kung has b34 and ¥p instead of at. 


Par. 2. We saw last year how Sung was 
now trying to vindicate its claim to a foremost 
place among the States. We may suppose that 
this excited the jealousy of Ts‘e, and led to the 
attack here mentioned. 

Par, 3. The Chuen says:—‘ This spring, Tsin 
laid siege to Pih-jin (See the Chuen at the end 
of last year), on which Seun Yin and Sze Keih- 
shih fled to Ts‘e. Before this, Wang Sang, an 
officer of Fan-she, hated another called Chang 
Léw-soh; but he spoke of him to Ch‘aou-tsze 
(Sze Keih-shih), and got him appointed com- 
mandant of Pih-jin. Ch‘aou-tsze said, “Is not 
he your enemy?” Sang replied, *“ Private en- 
nities should not interfere with public [duty]. 
In your likings not to overlook faults, and in 
your hatreds not to disallow what is good, is 
the course of righteousness. I dare not act 
contrary to it.” When Fan-she left [Pih-jin], 


In winter, Shuh Seuen went to Ts‘e. 
In the intercalury month, there was the burial of duke Kin g 


Chang Léw-soh said to his son, “Do you follow 
your lord, and do your utmost for him. I will 
remain here and die. Wang Sing has laid that 
upon me. I must not fail in it.” He died ac- 
cordingly in Pih-jin. 1n summer, Chaou Yang 
invaded Wei, because of [the assistance it had 
afforded to] Fan-she, and laid siege to Chung- 
mow.’ 


Par. 4, For IVF Kung-yang has iE. Ch‘oo- 


k‘éw had been marquis of Ts‘e for 50 years; 
but for his character see the Ana. XVI. xii. 
He had enjoyed the counsels Of his distin- 
guished minister Gan-tsze, and-of Confucius; 
but though he was a scourge to Tsin, he could 
not arrest the decay of his own House. Im- 
mediately after his death, his son was murdered, 
and the State thrown into confusion; and in 
less than ten years the House of Kéang was 
superseded by that of Ch‘in. 

The Chuen says :—‘ Yen Ke [wife of the mar- 
quis of T's‘e], had a son, who died before he was 
grown up. Of his sons [by his concubines] his 
' favourite was T‘oo, whose mother was Yuh 





Year VI. DUKE GAE. 807 


Sze. The great officers were all afraid lest { the other after the 11th; but I do not see any 


Too should be appointed the duke’s successor, 
and spoke to him on the subject, saying, “ Your 
lordship is old; and how is it that it has not 
been declared which of your sons is to succeed 
you?” The duke, however, said, “If yon are 
free at present from anxieties [about the State], 
you have [the risk] of illness [to think about]. 
Try to get what pleasure you can in the mean- 
time. Why should you be concerned about 
having no ruler?” 

‘When the duke was ill, he made Kwoh 
Hwuy-tsze and Kaou Ch‘aou-tsze appoint T‘oo, 
and place all his other sons in Lae. In autumn 
he died; and in winter, in the 10th month, his 
sons, Kéa, K‘eu, and K‘éen, fled to Wei, while 
Ts‘oo and Yang-sing came to Loo. The people 
of Lae sang about the young princes, 

“Duke King is dead! 
Ye stood not by his grave. 
‘To Ts‘e’s armies 
No counsel e’er you gave. 
The crowd of you! 
What country will you save ?”’ 

Par. 5. ‘This visit would be one of condo- 
lerce, and to attend the funeral of the marquis. 

Par. 6. We may assume that this intercalary 
month was a double 12th, which would give 
the burial in the 5th month after the death ;— 
according torule. T'wo schemes of the calendar 
of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw place the intercalary month 
of this year, the one after the 10th month, and 
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ground for admitting either of them, The fact 
of the burial is against them both. At present 
the intercalary months are left out of calcula- 
tion in all matters connected with the duties to 
the dead ; but it may not have been so in those 
times. Kuh-léang thought it was, and there- 
fore finds in the par. a condemnation of the 
irregularity. MKung-yang took the other view. 
Each has crowds of followers; and the K‘ang-he 
editors give the views of both, unable to decide 
‘bet ween them, 

(The Chuen turns here to an affair in Ch‘ing: 
—‘Sze Ts‘in of Ch'ing was rich and extrava- 
gant. Though [only] a great officer of the 
lowest grade, he had always the chariot and 
robes of a minister displayed in his courtyard, 
so that the people of Ch‘ing disliked him, and 
put him to death. Tsze-sze (The son of Tsze- 
ch‘aou) said, “The ode (She, III. ii. ode V. 4) 
Says, 

‘ They will not be idle in their offices, 

So that the people will have rest in them,’ 
They are few that can continue long who do 
not observe the conditions of their place. In 
the Temple-odes of Shang (She, IV. iii. ode V. 
2) it is said, 

‘He erred not in rewarding and punishing, 

And dared not to be idle; 


And so he made his happiness grandly 
secure.” 
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not remove them out of the way?’ They are 
sure to be plotting against you. You should 
take measures against them beforehand. and if 
you take such measures, the best plan will be 


to destroy them entirely. Delay is the worst of | 


all methods.” When they got to the court, he 


would say, “ They are so many tigers and wolves. | 


When they see me by your side, they will kill 
me any day. Allow me to go where they are 
standing.” He would then say on the other 
hand to the great officers, “Those two minis- 
ters are [meditating] evil. They trust in hav- 


ing the ruler [in their hands], and wish to plot | 


against you. They say, ‘The many troubles 
of the State arise from the [number of] those 
who have high rank and favour. Let us do 
away with all of them, and then the ruler will 
be settled in his position’ They have decided 
ou their plan. Why not take the initiative 
with them? If you wait till they move, regrets 
will be of no use.” The great officers were per- 
suaded by him; and in summer, in the 6th 
month, on Mow-shin, Chrin K‘eih and Paou 
Muh, with all the great officers, burst into the 


duke’s palace with [a body of] men-at-arms. | 


Clraou-tsze (Kaou Chang) heard of their move- 
ment. and got into a carriage with Hwuy-tsze 
(Kwoh Héa), to go to the duke. They were 
defeated ina fight at Chwang, and pursued by 
the people of the capital. Kwoh Héa fied to 
Keu, and (soon after], along with Kaou Chang, 
Gan Yu (Son of Gan P-ing-tsze), and Héen She, 
he came a fugitive to Loo,’ 

Par.5. Cha,—see EX. x. 1. The Chuen says 
nothing on the reasons of this proceeding. Maou 
observes that some say it was in obedience to a 
requisition from Woo;—which is likely, as the 
viscount or king of Woo was now pushing 
forward to the leading place among the States. 


Par. 6. Continuing the narrative under par. 
8, the Chuen says:—‘In autumn, in the 7th 
month, the viscount of ‘I's‘oo was in Shing-foo, 
intending to succour Ch‘in. He consulted the 
tortoise-shell about fighting, and got an unfavour- 
able response. He consulted about retreating, 
and got the same. He then said, ‘Well then I 
will die. It is better to die than to incur a 
second defeat of the army of Ts‘oo. It is also 
better to die, than to throw away our covenant 
with Ch‘in, and evade the enemy. It is [only] 
dying in either case, and I will die at the hands 
of the enemy.” He named the Kung-tsze Shin 
(T'sze-se) to be king, but he declined. Next he 
named the Kung-tsze Keeh (‘I'sze-k‘e), but he 
also declined. Finally he named the Kung-tsze 
Ke (‘T'sze-leu), who declined the dignity five 
times, but then accepted it. 

‘When they were about to fight, the king fell 
i}l; but on Kang-shin he attacked Ta-ming. He 
[then] died in Shing-foo, after which Tsze-leu 
retreated, saying, “ Our ruler and king passed 
over his son in favour of his subjects. I did not 
dare to forget [ny duty to] the ruler, and to obey 
his command was proper. But to appoint his 
son in his place is hkewise natural and proper. 
Both things are proper, and neither of them 
must be neglected.” He then took counsel with 
Tsze-se and T'sze-k‘e, kept [the king’s death] 
concealed from the army. shut up all communi- 
cation abroad, sent for Chang, [the king’s son] 
by a daughter of Yuch, appointed him king, and 
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‘This year, there had been a cloud, like a 
multitude of red birds. flying round the sun, 
which continued for 3 days. The viscount of 


: Ts'oo sent to ask the grand-historiographer of 


Chow about it, who said that it portended evil 
to the king’s person, and that if he offered a 
deprecatory sacrifice to it, the evil might be 
removed so as to fall on the chief minister or 
one of the marshals. The king, however, said, 
“Of what use would it be to take a disease 
threatening the heart and lay it upon the 
limbs. If I had not committed great errors, 
would Heaven shorten my life? I must receive 
the penalty of my transgressions ; why should I 


i try to move it over to another?” So he did not 


offer the sacrifice. Before this, king Ch‘aou 
had been ill, and an answer was obtained from 
the tortoise-shell that his illness was occasioned 
by the [Spirit of the] Ho. Notwithstanding, 
he did not sacrifice to it; and when his great 
officers begged him to sacrifice to it at the 
border [altar], he said, “ According to the sacri- 
fices commanded by the 8 dynasties, a State 


cannot sacrifice to any but the hills and streams 


within its borders. ‘The Kéang, the Han, the 
Ts‘eu, and the Chang are the rivers to which 
Ts‘vo ought to sacrifice. Calamity or prosperity 


lis not to be accounted for by error in this 


respect. Although I am deficient in virtue, I 
have not offended against the Ho.”  Accord- 
ingly he would not sacrifice to it.’ Confucius 
said, “ King Ch‘aou of Ts‘oo knew the great path 
of duty. It was right that he should not lose 
his State! In one of the Books of Héa (Shoo, 
ILI. iii. 7) it is said, 
‘There was the prince of T‘aou and T‘ang, 

Who observed the rules of Heaven, 

And possessed this country of K‘e. 

Now we have fallen from his ways, 

And thrown into confusion his rules and 

laws :— 
The consequence is extinction and ruin.’ 


It is said in another place (Shoo, II. ii. 10), 
‘Where sincerity proceeds from, therein is the 
result.’ When a man observes of himself the 
regular [statutes of Heaven], [his worth] is to 
be acknowledged.” ’ 

[‘Lhere is here a short notice, relating to Ts‘e: 
“In the 8th month, Ping E-tsze came a fugi- 
tive to Loo.’] 

Parr. 7, 8. For ae Kung-yang has a. 
The Chuen says:—‘Ch‘in He-tsze (K‘eih) had 
sent to call the Kung-tsze Yang-sing (See the 
flight of Yang-sting, and other princes of Ts‘e to 
Loo in the narrative under par. 4 of last year) 
to ‘I's‘e, Yang-sing yoked his chariot, and went 
to see [his brother] Tseu-yu (The Kung-tsze 
T's‘oo) in the south suburbs, when he said, “I 
presented some horses to Ke-sun, but they were 
not fit to enter his best team. I therefore wish 
to present these, and beg you to ride with me, and 
try them.” When they had gone out at the Lae 
gate, he told the other all about the call he had 
received. [Meanwhile, his servant] K‘an Che 





| knew it, and was waiting for him outside. “But,” 


said the prince to him, * how the thing will turn 
out cannot yet be known. Do you go back, and 
dwell with [my son] Jin.” He then cautioned him, 


' and went his way. He arrived at [the capital 


afterwards returned [with the army to the , of ] Ts‘e at night, but the people were aware 


i of it. 


Yuar VIL. DUKE 


*He-tsze made [his concubine], the mother of , 


Tsze-sze, keep him [for some time], but [by and 
by] he got him in [to the palace] along with 
those who were taking the food in. In winter. 
in the 8th month, on ‘Ting-maou, he raised idm 
to the marquisate and was about to impose a 
covenant [on the great officers]. Paou-tsze had 
gone [to the palace} drunk, but one of his offi- 
cera, who had charge of his chariots, Paou Téen, 
said, “ By whose orders is this?” “I received 
the order from Paou-tsze,” replied Ch‘in-tsze, 
and [turning to that minister], he said falsely 
to him that it was by his order. “Have you 
forgotten,” said Paou-tsze, “how when our 
[late] ruler was playing ox [to Too], the child 





[fell down and] broke his teeth? And now you 
are rebelling against him.” Duke Taou (Yang- 
sing) bowed to him with his head to the ground, 
and said, “ You are one who does what is right. 
If you approve of me, not a single great officer 
shall go into exile. If you do not approve of 
me, let not a single son of the late ruler go into 
exile. Where right is let us advance ; where it 
is not, let us recede. I dare not but follow you, 
and you only, in everything. Let the displacing 
or the new appointment be made without dis- 
order; this is what I desire.” Paou-tsze said 
“ Which of you is not a son of our [late] ruler ae 
and with this he took the covenant. 

‘(After this, duke Taou] sent Hoo Ke [a 
concubine of duke King] with the child Gan 
(T‘oo) to Lae; sent away Yuh Sze (T‘oo’s mo- 
ther); put to death Wang Kéah; put Kéang 
Yueh under restraint; and imprisoned Wang 
Paou at the hill of K‘eu-tow. He then sent | 
Choo Maou to say to Ch‘in-tsze, “ But for you, 





GAE. < 
Sli 
I should not have attained to this position, 
But a ruler is not an article of furniture. There 
cannot be two rulers. ‘Iwo articles of furniture 
are a safeguard against want, but two rulers 
give rise to many difficulties. I venture to re- 
present this to you.” He-tsze [at first] gave no 
reply, but then he wept and said, “Must our 
rulers all have no trust in their officers? Be- 
cause the State of Ts‘e was in distress [through 
famine], and that distress gave rise to other 
anxieties, and no counsel could be taken with a 
ruler who was so young, I therefore sought for 
one who was grown up, hoping that he would 
exercise forbearance with his officers. If he 
cannot do so, with what offence is that child 
chargeable?” Maou returned with this answer. 
which made the duke repent [that he had sent 
the message]. Maou, however, said to him 
“Your lordship can ask Ch‘in-tsze about preat 
matters, but small matters you can determine 
yourself.” The duke then sent him to remove 
the child to Tae; but before they arrived at 
that place, Maou put him to death in a tent in 
the country, and buried him at Shoo-maou-tun.’ 

Kung-yang gives a different account of the 
way in which Ch:in-tsze brought about the eleva- 
tion of Yang-sing to the marquisate, and relates 
a story about his being suddenly presented from 
asack to the great officers, whom Chrin-tsze 
had called together to a sacrificial feast. This 
account, being more dramatic, is followed, as we 
might expect, in the ‘History of the Various 
States,’ Ch. Ixxxi. 

Par. 9. This was a sequel to the walling of 


, Choo-héa mentioned in par. 1. 


Par. 10. See on III. y. 
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In the [duke’s] seventh year, in spring, Hwang Yuen of 


Sung made an incursion, with a force, into Ch‘ing. 


Wei. 


moO bo 


Wei Man-to of Tsin made an incursion, with a force, into 


In summer, the duke had a meeting with Woo in Tsang. 
In autumn, the duke invaded Choo. In the eighth 


month, on Ke-yéw, he entered [the capital of] that 
State, and brought Yih, viscount of Choo, back with 


him to Loo. 


5 <A body of men from Sung laid siege to [the capital of] 


Ts‘aou. 


6 In winter, Sze Hwang of Ch‘ing led a force to relieve 


Ts‘aou. 


Par. 1. Tso-she says this attack of Ch‘ing 
was ‘ because of its revolt from Tsin;’ but the 
K‘ang-he editors retrench so much of the Chuen, 
thinking the attack was not to be so accounted 
for. Comparing par. 6, we may conclude that it 
was because of a confederation between Ch‘ing 
and Ts‘aou, on the destruction of which latter 
State Sung was bent. 

Par. 2. Inthe 5th year Tsin invaded Wei, 
but that State still held out against it; hence 
this incursion. 

Par. 3. For Kub-liang has #4 ;—see IX. 


i. 3. Both here and in par. 5 of last year, we 
must understand that the meeting was with the 
viscount of Woo. The Chuen says, ‘In summer, 
when the duke had a meeting with Woo in 
Tsang, [messengers] came from Woo, demanding 
from us a hundred sets of animals. Tsze-fuh 
King-pih replied that the ancient kings had never 
madearule enjoining such contributions; but they 
said, “Sung gave us a hundred, and Loo must 
not be behind Sung. Moreover, Loo gave more 
than ten to a great officer of Tsin (See on X. xxi. 
2); is it not proper that the king of Woo should 
receive 100?” King-pih rejoined, ‘‘Fan Yang 
of Tsin was greedy, and threw aside all rules of 
propriety. He frightened our poor State with 
his great one, and therefore we gave him 11 sets. 
If your ruler will require from the States what 
is enjoined by those rules, there is a definite 
number laid duwn. If he will also throw them 


aside, the demand is excessive. ‘The kings of 


Chow, according to the statutes, require only 
12 of this great-class offering, considering that 
to be the great number [indicated by the division] 
of the heavens. When [your ruler] sets aside 
the rules of Chow, and says that he must have 
100 sets of animals, it is simply the decision of his 
officers.” The men of Woo would not listen to this 
remonstrance, and King-pih said, ‘“ Woo will go 
to ruin, casting away [the rule of ] heaven and 
going against [the example of] its own ancestral 
House. If we do not give [these animals], it will 
vent its enmity on us.” Accordingly they gave 
them. 

‘ Pei, the grand-administrator [of Woo], called 
Ke K‘ang-tsze to him, and K‘ang-tsze sent 
Tsze-kung to excuse his not going. ‘The ruler 
cf your State,” said P‘ei, “ takes a long journey, 
and his great officer will not cross his door; 
what sort of propriety is this?” ‘Tsze-kung 
replied, “ Why should this be viewed from the 
point of propriety? We are afraid of your 
great State. It is laying its commands upon 
the States without regard to the rules of pro- 
priety, and how can we measure to what that 
course will go? Our ruler has obeyed your 
commands; but how can his old minister leave 
[the care of] the State? ‘T‘ae-pih (The first 
civilizer of Woo. See on Ana. VIII. i.), in his 
square-made robe and black cap, cultivated the 
ceremonies of Chow. Chung-yung succeeded 
to him, and cut off his hair and tattooed his 
body. Was that ornamenting of the naked body 
according to the rules of propriety? but there 
was a Cause for it.” 
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‘When [the duke] returned from Tsang, it 
was conidered that Woo could do nothing 
[great].’ 

Par. 4. Here is the consummation of Loo’s 
hostility to Choo. The Chuen says:—‘ Ke K‘ang- 
tsze wished to attack Choo, and gaveanentertain- 
ment to the great officers, to take counsel about 
it. Tsze-fuh King-pih said, “It is by good 
faith that a small State serves a great one, and 
benevolence is seen in a great State’s protecting 
a small one. If we violate [our covenant with] 
a great State, it will be a want of good faith; 
and if we attack a small State, it will be a want 
of benevolence. The people are protected by 
the walls of the cities, and the walls of the 
cities are preserved by virtue, but if we lose 
those virtues, our walls will totter;—how will 
it be possible to preserve them?” Mang-sun 
said, ‘What do you say, gentlemen, to these 
things? How can we go against [the words of ] 
aman of such wisdom?” [The great officers] 
replied, “ When Yu assembled the States on 
mount ‘T‘oo, there were 10,000 States whose 
princes bore their symbols of jade and offerings 
of silk. Of those there are not many tens which 
now remain;—through the great States not 
cherishing the small, and the small States not 
serving the great. If we know this expedition 
must be perilous to us, why should we not say 
so?” [Mang-sun rejoined], ‘‘The virtue of 
Loo is the same as that of Choo; and is it 
proper that we should fall upon it with our 
{superior} numbers?” They were [all] dis- 
pleased, and left the feast. 

‘In autumn, we invaded Choo; and when we 
had got as far as its Fan gate, [the viscount] was 
still listening to the sound of his bells. His great 
officers remonstrated with him, but he would not 
hearkeu to them. Ch‘ing-tsze of Maoa begged 
leave to carry information of their circumstances 
to Woo, but he would not grant it, saying, “'The 
noise of the watchmen’s rattles in Loo is heard in 
Choo, whereas Woo is 2,000/e off, and cannot 
come [to our relief] in less than 3 months. Of 
what avail can it be to us? and have we not 
sufficient resources in our State?” On this 
Ch‘ing-tsze revolted with Maou, and our army 
then entered [the capital of ] Choo, and occupied 
the viscount’s palace. The troops all plundered 
during the day, and then the people took refuge 
on {mount] Yih. The troops [also] plundered 
during the night, and then returned, bringing 
Yih the viscount with them. He was presented 
before the altar of Poh, and imprisoned in Foo- 
héa, in consequence of which there is [in that 
neighbourhood | a [mount] Yih. 

‘E-hung (Ch‘ing-tsze) of Maou went himself 
to ask assistance from Woo, carrying with him 
as offerings two ox-hides and a bundle of silks. 
“Loo,” said he, “considering the weakness of 
Tsin and the distance of Woo, is confident in its 
own numbers, violates its covenant with your 
lordship, treats with contempt your officers, and 
so tyrannizes over our smali State. Choo does 
not presume [to send to you] out of regard for 
itself, but it is afraid lest your lordship’s majesty 
should not be maintained. The not maintaining 
of that is the subject of our small State’s anxiety. 
Tf [Loo] may in the summer covenant with you 
in Tsing-yen, and in the autumn violate its 


engagements; if it accomplish what it seeks, 








and no resistance [be offered to it]:—how can 
the States of the four quarters be expected to 
serve your lordship? Moreover, the levies of 
Loo amount to 800 chariots,—the same as your 
own, while those of Choo are [only] 600, [as if it 
were] the private possession of your lordship. To 
give your private possession to a State which is 
your equal is a matter worth your lordship’s 
consideration.” The viscount of Woo was pre- 
vailed on by these representations.’ 

The student will observe in this paragraph 
how the bringing a prisoner to Loo is described 
by y| aR, while in may other paragraphs the 
carrying a prisoner to another State is described 


by VW FFF. 


Parr. 5,6. Com. par.1. The Chuen says:— 
‘A body of men from Sung laid siege to [the 
capital of } T's‘aou. Hwan Tsze-sze of Ching 
said, “If the people of Sung get ‘I's‘aou into 
their possession, it will be a bad thing for 
Ch‘ing; we must on all accounts go and help 
Ts‘aou.” Accordingly, in winter, an army of 
Ching, to relieve ‘I's‘aou, made an incursion 
into Sung. 

‘Before this, a man of Ts‘aou dreamt that a 
nuinber of gentlemen were standing in the tem- 
ple [adjoining the] altar of the land, and con- 
sulting about the ruin of the State, and that 
[among them was] Shuh of Ts‘aou, Chin-toh 
(The first earl of Ts‘aou; a brother of king 
Woo), who begged them to wait till Kung-sun 
K‘éang appeared ;—and to this they agreed. In 
the morning, the man sought through the city 
fur a person of this name, but there was no such 
individual. He warned his son, however, say- 
ing, “When I am dead, if you hear of the 
governnient’s being in the hands of a Kung-sun 
K‘éang, you must then leave the State.” 

‘When Yang became earl of Ts‘aou, he was 
fond of hunting and bird-shooting. In the 
borders of the State there was a man [called] 
Kung-sun K‘éang, who was [also] fond of bird- 
shooting, and having caught a white goose, pre- 
sented it [to the earl], talking also with him all 
about hunting and bird-shooting. The earl was 
pleased with him, and went on to ask him about 
affairs of government. His answers afforded 
him great pleasure; and the man became a 
favourite, was made minister of Works, and the 
conduct of the government committed to him; on 
which the son of the dreamer took his departure. 
K‘éang spoke to the earl all about his becoming 
leader of the States, and the earl followed his 
advice, revolting from Tsin, and breaking the 
peace with Sung. The people of Sung invaded 
the State, and Tsin gave it no help; so they 
built 5 cities in the borders of the capital,— 
Shoo-k‘éw, Yib-k‘éw, Ta-shing, Chung, and Yu.’ 
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In the [duke’s] eighth year, in spring, in the king’s first 


month, the duke of Sung entered [the capital of] 
Ts‘aou, and carried Yang, earl of Ts‘aou, back with 


him to Sung. 


2 Woo invaded us. 

3 In rata a body of men from Ts‘e took Hwan and 
then, 

4 We sent back Yih, viscount of Choo, to his State. 

5 It was autuinn, the seventh month. 

6 In winter, in the twelfth month, Kwo, earl of K‘e, died. 

7 


Par. 1. The Chuen says :—‘This epring, the 
duke of Sung attacked [the capital of } T’s‘aou, 
and was withdrawing, while T'sze-fei, superin- 
tendent of the market-place, was bringing up 
the rear. Him the people of T's‘aou reviled so 
much that he halted. ‘The [rest of the] army 
was waiting for him, and when the duke heard 
of the circumstance, he was angry, and ordered 
the troops to return to the attack. He then 
extinguished Ts‘aou, laid hold of the earl and 
K‘éang the minister of Works, carried them 
back with him to Sung, and put them to death,’ 

The Chuen thus says expressly that Sung 
extinguished Ts‘aou, with which the notice in 
the text would agree well enough, though it 
does not necessarily follow from what the text 
says that the House of Ts‘aou was now extin- 
gui-hed. And in the time of Mencius we seem 
tu find the Siate of Ts‘aou still cxisting ;—see 


The people of Ts‘e returned Hwan and Chen. 


VI. Pt. II. ii. Perhaps, as some suppose, Sung 
now constituted it an “attached State” of its 
own, under the presidency of some other family. 

Par. 2. This is a sequel to the narrative 
under par. 4 of last year. The Chuen says :— 
‘Woo, being about to invade Loo in the in- 
terest of Choo, asked Shuh-sun Cheh (A 
refugee from Loo. See on XI. xii. 5, where it 
is said that Cheh, and Kung-san Puh-néw fled 
to Ts‘e. They afterwards went to Woo) [about 
the enterprise]. Cheh replied, “Loo has the 
name (of being a great State}, but not the 
reality. If you invade it, you are sure to 
get your will.” When he retired [from his 
Interview with the viscount], he told this to 
Kung-san Puh-néw; who said, “You [spoke] 
improperly. When a superior man leaves hit 
own State, he does not go to une that is as 
enmily with it. If he have not taken office in 
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that State, and it be invading his native one, he 
may nurry away to do it service, and die for it. 
Moreover. a man is supposed not to forego his 
{attachment to his] village because of his [pri- 
vate} animosities; and is it not a hard case that 
you, on account of a small animosity, should 
wish to overturn the State of your ancestors? 
If they [wish] you to lead the way for them, 
you must refuse, and the king will then employ 
me.” ‘T’sze-chang (Shuh-sun Cheh) was dis- 
tressed about the matter. 

‘The king then asked Tsze-séeh (Kung-shan 
Puh-néw) in the same way, and he replied, “ Al- 
though Loo [seems to] have none to labour for its 
elevation, there are those whowill be prepared to 
die for it. The other States will come to its relief, 
and you cannot yet get your will with it. Wsin, 
Ts‘e, and Ts‘oo will help it, and you will have 4 
enemies to contend with. Loo is as it were the 
lips of Tse and Tsin. If the lips are destroyed, 
the teeth get cold,—as your lordship knows. 
What should they do but come to its help?” 

‘In the 3d month, Woo invaded us, Tsze-séeh 
acting as guide to it and purposely leading [its 
army ] by the most difficult path. past Woo-shing. 
But before this, some men of that city had been 
taking the opportunity to hunt on the borders of 
Woo, and had caughtrudely aman of Tsing whom 
they found steeping rushes, blaming him for 
making their water dirty. When the army [of 
Woo] now arrived [in the neighbourhood], the 
man who had been caught showed it the way to 
attack thecity, so that it reducedit. Wang Fan (a 
refugee from Woo) was the commandant of Woo- 
shing, a friend of Tan-t‘ae Tsze-yu’s (The Tan- 
t‘ae Méeh-ming of Ana. VI. xii.) father, and the 
people of the State were afraid of him, [thinking 
he might have delivered the city to Woo]. 

* E-tsze (Mang-sun Ho-ke) said to King-pih, 
“What is to be done?” and was answered, 
“ When the army of Woo arrives, we must at 
onee fight withit. Why be troubled about that ? 
It is here, mo-eover, at our own call;—what more 
would you seek for? The army of Woo [next] 
reduced Tung-yang, from which advancing it 
halted at Woo-woo. Its stage next day was to 
Ts‘an-shih. Kung-pin King and Kung-kéah 
Shuh-tsze fought with it at E, when Shuh-tsze 
and Seih Choo-ts‘oo were taken. When they 
were presented to the king, he said, ‘“‘ These were 
in the same chariot, and must have been employed 
as being men of ability. I cannot yet expect to 
gain such a State.” Next day the army advanced 
to King-tsung, and halted at Sze-shang. There 
We Hoo wanted to attack the encampment at 
night, and privately collected 700 footmen whom 
he proved by making them take 3 jumps in the 
court before his tent, till their number was 
reduced to 300, among whom was Yéw Joh (One 
of Confucius’ diseiples). When they had arriv- 
ed inside the Tseih gate, some one said to Ke- 
sun, “They are not enow to harm Woo, and we 
shall lose many officers by the attempt. It had 
better not be made.” The minister accordingly 
stopped them; but when the viscount of Woo 
heard of the project, he removed his position 
thrice in one night. 

‘Woo [now] offered to make peace, and a 
covenant was about to be made. King-pih said, 
“© When the army of Ts‘oo besieged [the capital 
of] Sung (In the 5th year of duke Seuen), the 
people exchanged their children and ate them, 





would not submit to a covenant at the foot of 
their walls. For us, who have sustained no 
[great] loss, to do so, is to cast our State away. 
Woo is all for dispatch and is far from home. 
Its army cannot remain long, and will soon be 
returning. Wet us wait a little.” ‘This advice 
was not taken, and King-pih carried on his 
back the tablets [of the covenant] to the Lae 
gate. [Loo] then asked that Tsze-fuh Ho (King- 
pih) might not be required to go to Woo as its 
hostage, and, this being agreed to, that the king’s 
son, Koo-ts‘aou, might be [left in Loo] on the 
other side. ([‘Ihe proposal of hostages] was 
then abandoned. The people of Woo made the 
covenant, and withdrew.’ 


Par.4, Hwan,—see IT. iii. 6,7, etal. For ap 


here and below, Kung-yang has Ai. The city 


was 35 /e to the north-east of the pres. dis. city 
of Ning-yang, dep. Yen-chow. The Chuen says: 
—‘When duke Taou (Yang-siing) came [a 
fugitive to Loo} (In Gae’s 5th year), Ke K‘ang- 
tsze gave him his younger sister in marriage; 
and when he succeeded to the State, he sent for 
her; but [by that time] Ke Fang-how had had 
an intrigue with her. The lady told the truth, 
and [K‘ang-tsze] did not dare to send her [by 
the messenger], which enraged the marquis of 
Ts‘e; and in summer, in the 5th month, Paou 
Muh led a force, and invaded us, taking Hwan 
and Chen.’ 

(The Chuen appends here some other matters 
about Ts‘e:—‘ Some one slandered Hoo Ke (See 
the Chuen on VI. 7, 8), saying that she belonged 
to the party of the child Gan; and in the 6th 
month, the marquis of Ts‘e put her to death.’] 

Par. 5. Loo here restores the viscount of 
Choo through fear of Woo and Ts‘e;—not to 
the advantage, as we shall see, of that prince. 
The Chuen says:—‘The marquis of Ts‘e sent a 
message to Woo, begging [the assistance of] an 
army, as he wag intending to invade us. On 
this we restored the viscount of Choo, who, 
however, now conducted himself in an improper 
manner [to Woo]. The viscount of that State, 
therefore, sent the grand-administrator, Tsze- 
yu, to punish him. He was imprisoned in a 
room in a high tower, which was fenced round 
with thorns; and Tsze-yu then made all the 
great officers support the viscount’s eldest son 
Kih in the administration of the State.’ 

Par. 6. [There are two brief narratives in- 
poe here, both more or less relating to 

s‘e. 

Ist. In autumn, we made peace with Ts‘e, 
and Tsang Pin-joo went to Ts‘e to make the 
covenant, while Leu K‘éw-ming came to Loo 
for the same purpose on the part of Ts‘e. At 
the same time he received Ke Ke (Ke K‘ang- 
tsze’s sister), and carried her back with him. 
She became a favourite with the marquis.’ 

2d. ‘Paou Muh went on to say to each of the 
marquis’s brothers, “ Shall I make you possessor 
of a thousand chariots?” They complained of 
him, and the duke said to him, “Some one has 
slandered you. Do you go for a time and re- 
side in [the city of ] Loo, till I examine into 
the matter. If the thing be true, you shall 
forfeit one half your property, and can go to 
another State; and if it be not true, I will 
restore you to your place.” As he was going 
out at the gate, the duke made him take only a 


and clave the bones for fuel; and still they | third of his usual retinue. When he had got 
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half way, this was reduced to two chariots. 
When he got to Loo, he was obliged to enter it 
in confinement, and shortly after the duke put 
him to death.’] 





regarded by the marquis of Ts‘e. 





Ninth year. 
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month, there was the burial of duke He of Ke. 
2 Hwang Yuen of Sung led a force and captured an 
of Ch‘ing at Yung-k‘éw. 
3 In suinmer, a body of men from Ts‘oo invaded Ch4n 
4 In autumn, the duke of Sung invaded Ching. 
5 It was winter, the tenth month. : 
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Par. 7. Tso-she says that the return of these 
places to Loo was a consequence of the favour 
with which the daughter of K‘ang-tsze was 
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In the [duke’s] ninth year, in spring, in the king’s second 


army 


we | 


ue 
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Par. 1. The interment of duke He thus took | 


place in the 3d month after his death. There 
must have been some reason for the haste. 

{The.Chuen gives here a narrative prepara- 
tory to Woo’s attack of ‘I's‘e next year:—‘ This 
spring, the marquis of Ts‘e sent Kung-mang 
Ch‘oh to decline the services of the army [of 
which he had requested the aid] from Woo. 
The viscount of Woo said, ‘ Last year I receiv- 
ed your commands, and now you reverse them. 
I do not know which to follow. I will advance 
and receive my orders {direct} from your 
ruler.” 7] 

Par. 2. Yung-k‘éw was in Sung,—in the 
pres, dis. of K‘e HED. dep. K‘ae-fung. The 
Chuen says:—‘ Heu Héa, a favourite of Woo- 
tsze Ying (Han Tah), asked for a city; and 
there being none to give him, he asked leave to 
take one from another State. ‘This was granted, 
and he laid siege in consequence to Yung-k‘éw 
of Sung. [There], Hwang Yuen of Sung be- 
sieged the army of Ching, every day moving 
forward his lines, till the intrenchments of the 
two armies touched. That of Ch‘ing wept [in 
itsdistress|. Tsze-yaou(Han-tah), who attempt- 
ed to relieve it, received a great defeat; and in 
the 2d month, on Kéah-seuh, Sung took it at 
Yung-k‘éw. Hwang Yuen directed that the 
men of ability [among the prisoners] should 
not be put to death, and took Kéah Chang and 
Ch‘ing Lo back with him.’ 

Maou calls in question this narrative of the 
Chuen, which certainly does not seem to carry 
on it the stamp of verisimilitude. . He thinks 
the historical facts may simply have been that 
Han Tah now made an expedition into Sung 
in retaliation for that related in VII. 1, and 
received a severe defeat at Yung-k‘éw. The 


Bit in the text would scem to imply the cap- 
ture of his army. See Tso’s canon about the 
meaning of ging in such a case on II, xi. 2;— 


mm HL <. Fy Fe EL aig Such a defeat 


is compared in the ‘ explanation of Tso’s canons,’ 
to the ‘taking a flock of birds in a net;’—as if 


were to be read fow, in the 3d tone. 


Par. 3. Tso says ‘he reason of this invasion 
was because Ch'in had gone over to Woo. ‘T's‘oo 
had certainly done its utmost to relieve Chéin, 
when that State was attacked by Woo in the 
duke's 6th year; but as the death of king 
Ch‘aou had rendered a retreat necessary, Woo 
had remained master of the field, and Chitin 
had, no doubt, been obliged to submit to its 
terms. ‘To puuish it for this would seem to be 
hard treatment. 





Par. 4. Not content with the capture of its 
army, Sung now carries the war into Ch‘ing. 

(The Chuen introduces here two noti¢es. 
The lst is brief, but important, in connexion 
with the labours of subsequent dynasties to 
effect a communication by water between the 
Kéang and the northern regions. It would re- 
quire a dissertation to discuss it fully. ‘This 
autumn, Woo walled Han (The preseat Yang- 
chow), and thence formed by a channel a com- 
munication between the Kéang and the Hwae.’ 

2d, relating how Tsin gave up the purpose of 
relieving Chting. ‘Chaou Yang consulted the 
tortoise-shell about relieving Ch‘ing, and got 
the indication of fire meeting with water. He 
asked an explanation of it from the historiogra- 
phers Chaov, Mih, and Kwei. Kwei said, “ This 
is called ‘quenching the Yang (Light, or fire).’ 
[On the strength of this] you may commence 
hostilities ;—-with advantage against Kéang 
(Ts‘e), but not against ‘Tsze-shang (Sung). 
You may [on this] attack Ts‘e; but if you 
oppose Sung, the result will be unlucky.” 


Minh said, ‘ Ying CAE said to be the surname 


of Chaou Yang) isa name of water. ‘Tsze Ff, 


the surname of Sung) is in the position of water. 
To put the name and the position in antagonism 
is not to be attempted. The emperor Yen (Shin- 
nung) had his fire-master from whom the House 
of Kéang is descended. Water overcomes fire. 
According to this you may attack the Kéang.” 
Chaou said, “We may say of this that we have 
indicated the full chaunel of a stream, which 
cannot be swum through. Clring is now an 
offender [against Tsin], and ought not to be 
relieved. If you go to assist Ch'ing, the result 
will be unlucky. ‘This is all that I know.” 

‘Yang [loo consulted the reeds von the princi- 
ples of the Yih of Chow about the subject, and 
found the diagram Tae BE; ==), which then 
became the diagram Seu (ae ==) “Here,” 
said he “luck is with Sung. We must not 
engage [in conflict] with it. Ke, the viscount 
of Wei (The first duke of Sung), was the eldest 
son of Te-yih; there have been intermarriages 
between Sung and Ch‘ing. The ‘happiness’ 
(In the legend of the changed line) denotes dig- 
nity. Ifthe eldest son of Te-yih by the mar- 
riage of his sister has good fortune and dignity, 
how can we have good fortune [in an expedi- 
tion against Sung]? [The purpose of helping 
Ch‘ing] was accordingly abandoned.’ 

[There is a brief notice here, connected with 
Woo’s determination to attack ‘I's‘e :—‘In winter, 
the viscount of Woo sent a message, requiring 
our army to be in readiness to invade Ts‘e.’] 


Tenth year. 
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the [duke’s] tenth year, in spring, in the king’s second 

month, Yih, viscount of Choo, came a fugitive to Loo. 

The duke joined Woo in invading Ts‘e. 

In the third month, on Mow-seuh, Yang-sing, marquis of 
Ts‘e, died. 

In summer, a body of men from Sung invaded Ch‘ing. 

eet Yang of Tsin led a force, and made an incursion in- 
to I's‘e. 

In the fifth month, the duke arrived from the invasion of Ts‘e. 

There was the burial of duke Taou of Ts‘e. 

Kung-ming K‘ow of Wei returned from Ts‘e to Wei. 

E, earl of Séeh, died. 

In autumn, there was the burial of duke Hwuy of Séeh. 

In winter, the Kung-tsze Kéeh of Ts‘oo led a force and in- 
vaded Ch‘in, when Woo went to the relief of Ch‘in. 


Par, 1. The Chuen says:—‘This spring, duke | shameless he was. Maou thinks that he did it 
Yin of Choo came a fugitive, to Loo. Being the | to excite again the enmity of Woo against Loo; 
son of a daughter of [the. House of] Ts‘e, he | but perhaps it was the only step he could take 
went on to flee to that State.’ Yih must have | in order to get to Ts‘e. 
escaped from the tower in which he was confined Parr. 2,3. 6. The Chuen says:—‘The duke 
by order of Woo (See on VIII.4). His taking | joined the viscounts of Woo, Choo (This must be 
refuge in Loo showed, says K‘aou K‘ang, how | the son of Yih. See VIII. 4), and Tan, and 
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invaded the south border of Ts‘e. Their army 
was encamped at Seih, when the people of Ts‘e 
murdered duke Taou, and sent word to it [of his 
death], on which the viscount of Woo wept for 3 
days outside the gate of thecamp. [At the same 
time] Seu Shing was conducting a fleet along 
the coast, intending with it to enter Ts‘e, but it 
was defeated by the men of Ts‘e, and on this the 
army of Woo withdrew.’ There seems no good 
reason to question the account of the death of 
the marquis of Ts‘e given by Tso-she. ‘Too sup- 
poses that the report from T's‘e stated that he 
died from illness; and the text therefore follows 
that official announcement. This also may have 
been the case ;—comp. IX. vii. 10, and the Chuen 
upon it. Woo Ch‘ing, however, and others deny 
the account in the Chuen, thinking it very 
unlikely that a great State like Ts‘e would 
suddenly murder its prince to avert the danger 
of an invasion with which it was well able to 
cope. They forget that that invasion was just 
the thing that the Ch‘in family would lay hold 
of to further their designs against the House of 
Kéang. 

Par. 4. See on par. 4 of last year. 

Par. 5. The Chuen says:— ‘The great officers 
begged him to consult the tortoise-shell about 
this expedition, but Chaou-miang said, “I did do 
so, and thereon am putting the troops in motion 
(See the narr. after par. 4 of last year). Things 
must not be twice referred to the tortoise-shell ; 
when you get a fortunate answer, the divination 
must not be repeated.” Qn this they set forth, 
and he took Le and Yuen, threw down the walls 
of the suburbs of K‘aou-t‘ang, made an incursion 
as far as Lae, and returned.’ This account of 


the Chuen is prefaced by = +8 ph Bit bin 


4K HE, the words of the text, excepting that 








we have AN instead of 4B. Upon this many 
of the critics say that Yang did thus really make 
an open attack on Ts‘e, invading it, but in the text 
the invasion is reduced to an incursion; and in 
this misrepresentation of the fact they find the 
sage’s condemnation of Tsin for taking advantage 
of the death of the marquis of Ts‘e to invade 
his State! ‘This is surely a strange method of 
exalting the character of Confucius. 


Par. 8. K‘ow in the 14th year of duke Ting 
(XI. xiv. 12) fled to Ch‘ing, a partizan of Kwae- 
wae, and from Ch‘ing he had gone on to Ts‘e. 
Perhaps he had deserted the party of Kwae-wae, 
and was now restored by Ts‘e to Wei. We find 
him, in the 15th year, when Kwae-wae regains 
the State, flying again to T's‘e. 


Parr 9,10, For BR Kung-yang has a. 


{The Chuen appends a brief note here to the 
effect, that this autumn the viscount of Woo sent 
another message to Loo to have its army ready 
for the field] 


Par.11. TheChuen says:—‘ In winter Tsze-k‘e 
of Ts‘oo invaded Ch‘in (See on par. 3 of last year). 
Ke-tsze of Yen and Chow-lae (Supposed to be 
Ke-chah, the youngest son of Show-mung of 
Woo who died in the 12th year of Séang. See 
the Chuen after IX. xiv. 1, et al. Chah could 
not now be less than 90 years old) went to relieve 
Ch‘in, and said to Tsze-k‘e, “Our two rulers do 
not endeavour to dispiay virtue, but are striving 
by force for the supremacy of the States. Of 
what offence have the people been guilty? 
Allow me to retire; it will be to the credit of 
your name, as endeavouring to show a virtuous 
kindness and seeking the tranquillity of the 
people.” Qn this [both parties] withdrew [from 
Chin].’ 


Eleventh year. 
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In the [duke’s] eleventh year, in spring, Kwoh Shoo of 


Ts‘e led a force, and invaded us. 


IL «8 
Ching. 


mo bb 


In summer, Yuen P‘o of Ch‘in fled from that State to 


In the fifth month, the duke joined Woo in invading Ts‘e. 
On Kéah-seuh, Kwoh Shoo of Ts‘e, at the head of a force, 


fought with Woo at E-ling, when the army of Ts‘e was 


Foe) 


disgracefully defeated and Kwoh Shoo taken. 

5 In autumn, in the seventh month, on Sin-yéw, Yu-woo 
viscount of T'ang, died. 

6 In winter, in the eleventh month, there was the burial of 


duke Yin of T'ang. 


7 She-shuh Ts‘e of Wei fled from that State to Sung. 


Par. 1. The Chuen says:—‘This spring, in 
consequence of the campaign of Seih (See on 
par. 3 of last year), Kwoh Shoo and Kaou Woo- 
p‘e of Ts‘e led a force to invade us. When they 
had got as far as Ts‘ing, Ke-sun said to his 
steward, Jen K‘éw (A disciple of Confucius ; 
see Ana. VI. x., et al.), “ The army of Ts‘e’s 
being at Ts‘ing must be with a design on Loo; 
what is to be done?” K‘éw replied, “Let one 
of you three chiefs remain in charge [of the capi- 
tal], and the other two follow the duke to meet 
the enemy on the borders.” ‘We cannot do so,” 
Ke-sun replied. ‘ Abide the enemy then inside 
the borders,” advised K‘éw. Ke-sun reported 
this proposal to the other two chiefs, but they 
objected to it, on which K‘éw said, “If this 
cannot be done, then let not our ruler go forth, 
but let one of you three lead the army, and fight 
a battle with the city at their backs. Let those 
who do not join him not be accounted men of 
Loo. The [great] Houses of Loo are more 
than the number of the chariots of Ts‘e. One 
House is much more than able to meet one 
chariot. Why should you be troubled atout 
the matter? The two other chiefs may well 
not wish to fight, but the government of Loo is 
in the hands of the Ke family. It is now in 
your person, and if the people of Ts‘e invade 
the State and you are not able to fight a battle 
with them, it will be a disgrace to you, and a 
great proof that Loo cannot take its rank among 
the States,” 

*Ke-sun told K‘éw to follow him to court, and 
to wait near the canal of the Chang family. Woo- 
shuh (Shuh-sun Chow-k‘éw) called him thence, 
and asked him about fighting. He replied, “It 
is for men of rank to exercise their solicitude 
about what is distant; what can a small man 
[like me] know about it?” E-tsze (Mang-sun 


Ho-ke) insisted upon a reply, but he answered 
him, “A small man speaks according to his 
estimate of his ability, and contributes accord- 
ing to the measure of his strength.” Woo-shuh 
observed, “‘This is saying that we do not ap- 
prove ourselves great men;” and with this he 
withdrew, and reviewed his chariots. Séeh, the 
younger Mang, led the army of the right. with 
Yen Yu as his charioteer, and Ping Séch as 
spearman on the right. Jen K‘éw led the army of 
the Left, with Kwan Chow-foo as his charioteer, 
and Fan Ch‘e (Ana. II. v., e¢ al.) as spearman 
on the right. Ke-sun said, “Seu (Fan Chre) 
is too young,” but Yéw-tsze (Yen K‘éw) replied, 
“ He can act according to his orders.” Ke-she’s 
men-at-arms amounted to 7,000, and Yen Yu 
selected 300 men of Woo-shing to attend himself 
on foot. The old and the young were left to 
defend the palace, and [the army of the Left] 
took post outside the Yu gate, where it was fol- 
lowed in 5 days by the army of the Right. 

‘ Kung-shuh Woo-jin (a son of duke Ch‘aou), 
when he saw the defenders [of the city], wept and 
said, “The duties are numerous, and the ex- 
actions are heavy. Our superiors are unable to 
form plans, and our officers are unable to die. 
How is it possible [in such circumstances] to 
regulate the people? I have said it, and must 
I not do my utmost myself?” 

‘The armies fought with the army of Ts‘c in 
the suburbs, the latter coming from Tseih-k‘éuh. 
The army fof the Left] would not cross a ditch. 
Fan Ch‘e said, “It is not that the men are 


unable to cross it; but they have not confidence 
in you. Please [gave notice that] in 3 quarters 
[of an hour] they must cross it.” Yen K‘éw 
did so, and they all followed him, and penetrated 
the army of Ts‘e. 
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‘The army of the Right, however, took to 
flight, and was pursued by the men of Ts‘e. 
Ch'in Kwan and Ch‘in Chwang crossed the Sze 
[in the pursuit]. Mang Che-tsih was the last 
to enter {the city], and when it was thought 
that he was defending the rear, he took an ar- 
row and whipt up his horses, saying, “They 
would not advance (See Ana. VI. xiii.).”. The 
file in which Lin Puh-néw was proposed to fly, 
but he said, “ For whom are we not a match ?” 
“Then,” said the others, “shall we stay?” He 
answered, ‘That would not be an act of much 
worth.” They then moved slowly away, and 
all died. 


‘Thearmy [of the Left] captured 80 of the men- 
at-arms, and the men of ‘T's‘e could not keep their 
order. A spy brought word at night that their 
army was retreating, and Jen Yéw thrice asked 
eave to pursue it, but Ke-sun would not permit 
him. The younger Mang said to some one, “I 
was not equal to Yen Yu, but I was better than 
Ping Séeh. Tsze-yu was full of spirit and 
earnestness. I did not want to fight, but I could 
be silent. Séeh said, ‘Give the reins to the 
horses, [and flee].’” 

‘ Kung-wei (Duke Ch‘aou’s son), and his fa- 
vourite youth Wang E, both died, and were 
both put into coffins.” Confucius said [of the 


youth], “ As he could hold spear and shield in | 


the defence of our altars, he may be buried 
without abatement of ceremonies because of his 
youth.” 


‘Jen Yéw used the spear against the army of 
Ts‘e, and so was able to penetrate it. Confucius 
said, “That was righteous [courage].”’ 


According to the above narrative this must 
have been a very scrambling fight. Yet a battle 
there was, and we may be surprised that the 
text does not say so. The advantage also was 
upon the whole with Loo, but neither, for some 
reason, did the sage think it proper to state 
this. Twenty-one invasions of Loo are recorded 
in the Classic, but only here and in par. 2 of the 
8th year is it simply said that ‘ So-and-so invad- 
ed us.’ In the other passages the border of Loo 
on which the invasion was made is specified. 
The reason of the peculiar phraseology may be 
that in both cases the enemy approached the 
rere itself, and attacked the very heart of the 

tate. 


Par. 2. For ie Kung- yang has 5. The 


Chuen says:—‘Before this, Yuen P-o, being 
minister of Instruction, levied a tax on the lands 
of the State, to supply the [expenses of] marry- 
ing one of the duke’s daughters; and there 
being more than was necessary, he used the 
residue to make some large articles for himself; 
in consequence of which the people drove him 
out of the State. Being thirsty on the way, one 
of his clan, Yuen Heuen, set before him rice, 
sweet spirits, parched grain, and slices of dried 
spiced meat.” Delighted, he asked him how he 
had such a supply, and Heuen replied that he 
had provided them when the articles were com- 
pleted. “Why did you not remonstrate with 
me?” said P‘o. “TI was afraid that, [if I did], I 
should have to go first,” was the reply. 

Par. 3. The Chuen says:—‘In consequence 
of the battle of the suburbs, the duke joined the 
viscount of Woo in invading Ts‘e. In the 5th 
moath, they reduced Poh; and on Jin-shin, 








arrived at Ying. The army of the centre fol- 
lowed the king; Seu-mun Ch‘aou (J. e., Chaou of 
the Seu gate) commanded the Ist army ; and the 
king’s son, Koo-ta‘aon, the 2d; while fon the 
part of Loo}, Chen Joo commanded the army of 
the Right. On the side of Tse, Kwoh Shoo 
commanded the army of the centre; Kaou Woo- 
p‘ei, the lst army; and Tsung Low, the 3d. 


‘Chiin He-tsze said to his younger brother 
Shoo, ‘ You die, and I shall [then] get my will.” 
Tsung Tsze-yang (Low) and Léw-k‘ew Ming 
stimulated each other [to fight to the death]. 
Sang Yen-seu drove Kwoh-tsze (Kwoh Shoo), 
and the Kung-sun Héa said to them, “ You must 
both [be prepared to] die.” When they were 
about to engage, Kung-sun Héa ordered his men 
to sing the funeral song, and Chin ‘Tsze-hang 
ordered his to be provided with the gems for the 
mouth (Used in burying). Kung-sun Hwuy or- 
dered each of his men to carry a string 8 cubits 
long, because the men of Woo wore their hair 
short. Tung Kwoh-shoo said, “In 3 battles a 
man is sure to die. This will be my third.” He 
then sent his lute to Héen To with a message 
that he would not see him again. Ch‘in Shoo 
said, “In this engagement I will hear the drum 
only (The signal for advance); I will not hear 
the gong (The signal for retreat).” 


‘On Kéah-seuh, the battle was fought at E- 
ling. Chen Jvo defeated Kaou-tsze. Kwoh- 
tsze defeated Seu-mun Ch‘aou; but the king 
then went to Ch‘aou’s help, and the army of 
Ts‘e received a great defeat. Kwoh Shoo, Kung- 
sun Hea, Léw-k‘éw Ming, Ch‘in Shoo, and 
Tung-kwoh Shoo, were all taken, along with 
800 chariots of war, and 3000 men-at-arms; and 
these were all presented to the duke. 


‘Just as they were about to engage, the vis- 
count of Woo called Woo-shuh to him, and 
asked him what duty he had to do. He replied, 
‘Whatever the marshal orders.” The viscount 
then gave him a buff-coat, a sword, and a long 
spear, saying, “Discharge your duty to your 
ruler. Be reverent, and do not neglect his com- 
mands.” Shuh-sun was not able to reply; but 
T's‘ze of Wei (Tsze-kung) advanced to him, and 
said, “Chow-k‘ew, take up the buff-coat, follow 
the viscount, and make your acknowledgments 
to him.” 


‘The duke made the grand-historiographer 
Koo send back the head of Kwoh-tsze [to Ts‘e]. 
It was placed in a new casket, laid upon some 
folds of dark silk, with strings upon it. On the 
casket was written, “If Heaven had not known 
that he was not sincere, how should he have 
been sent to our inferior State ?” ’ 


(The Chuen appends here a narrative to show 
the danger that was threatening Woo amidst 
its apparent success:—‘ When Woo was about 
to attack Ts‘e, the viscount of Yueh came with 
a large retinue to its court, and the king and 
all the officers about the court received gifts. 
and bribes. The people of Woo were all de- 
lighted, but ‘Tsze-seu was afraid, and said to 
himself that this was feeding Woo [for the 
shambles]. He then remonstrated, saying, 
“While Yueh exists, we have a disease in our 
vitals. Its land and ours are of the same char- 
acter, and it has designs against us. By its 
mildness and submission it is trying to further 
those designs. Our best plan is first to take meas- 


ures -against it. You may get your. will with 
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Ts‘e, but that is tike getting a stony field, which 
can be of no use. If [the capital of ] Yueh be 
hot reduced to a lake, Woo will perish. There 
never was such a thing as employing a doctor 
to cure a disease, and telling him to leave some 
of it. In the Announcement of Pwan-kang it is 
said (Shoo, IV. vii. Pt. ii. 16), ‘If there be those 
who are precipitously or carelessly disobedient 
to my orders, I will cut off their noses or exter- 
minate them, and leave none of their children. 
I will not let them perpetuate their 3eed in this 
city.” It was in this way that Shang rose to 
prosperity. You are now pursuing a different 
method; but will you not find it difficult to 
gain the greatness thereby for which you seek ?” 

‘The viscount would not listen to him, and 
sent him on a mission to Ts‘e. There he en- 
trusted his son to the care of the Head of the 
Paou family, and changed his surname to 
Wang-sun. When the king heard of this, on 
his return from his expedition [against Ts‘e], he 
caused the sword Chuh-leu to be given him to 
kill himself with. When he was about to die, 
he said, ‘“* Plant 4éa trees by my grave. The 
kéa furnishes wood [for coffins]. Woo is likely 
{soon] to perish. In 3 years it will begin to be 
weak. When anything has reached its fulness, 
it is sure to go on to be overthrown. This is 
the way of Heaven.” ’] 

Par. 5. [The Chuen introduces a brief notice 
here:—‘ This autumn, Ke-sun gave orders to 
put all the defences of the State in good repair, 
saying, “ When a small State vanquishes a great 
one, it is a calamity. ‘Ts‘e will be here any 
day.”’] 

Par. 7. The Chuen says:—In winter Tiae- 
shuh Tsih (She-shuh Ts‘e) of Wei fled from that 
State to Sung. Before this, Tsih h®d married 
a daughter of Tsze-chaou of Sung, but one of 
her cousins [who had followed her to the harem] 
was his favourite. But when T'sze-chaou left 
the State (Probably in Gae’s 2d year), K‘ung 
Wan-tsze made Tsih put away his wife, and 
marry a daughter of his own. Tsih, however, 
made one of his attendants induce the cousin of 
Tsih’s former wife to come to him, and placed her 
in Le, where he built a palace for her, so that 
he had, as it were, two wives. Wan-tsze was 
angry, and wanted to attack him, but Confucius 
stopped him from doing this. However, he took 
his wife away. Tsih having an intrigue with 
some lady in Wae-chow, the people of that 
place took away from him his carriage by force, 
and presented it [to the marquis]. Disgraced 
by these two things he left the State. In Wei, 
they appointed [his brother] E in his place, and 
made him take K‘ung K‘eih (Wan-tsze’s daugh- 
ter) as his wife. 

‘Tsih became [in Sung] an officer of Héang 
Tuy, and presented him with a beautiful pearl, 


on which the [city of ] Shing-ts‘oo was given to 
him. The duke of Sung asked for the pearl, 
and Tuy, refusing to give it to him, was held to 
be an offender; and when he was obliged to 
leave the State, the people of Shing-ts‘oo at- 
tacked T‘ae-shuh Tsih. [After this], however, 
duke Chwang recalled him to Wei, and assigned 
him a residence in Ch‘aou, where he died. He 
was coffined at Yun, and buried at Shaou-te, 

* At an earlier period, when Yin, son of duke 
Taou of Tsin, became a refugee in Wei, he 
made his daughter drive his chariot when he 
went tohunt. T‘ae-shuh E-tsze detained them 
to drink with him, and asked the lady in mar- 
riage. The fruit of their union was Taou-tsze 
(Tsih). When he succeeded to his father (As 
minister), Héa Mow (Probably a son of Yin) 
was made a great officer; and when he fled from 
the State, the people of Wei deprived Mow of 
his city. 

“When K‘ung W4n-tsze was intending to at- 
tack T‘ae-shuh, he consulted Chung-ne, who said 
to him, “I have learned all about sacrificial 
vessels, but I have not heard about buff-coats and 
weapons (Comp. Ana. XV.i.);” and on retiring, he 
ordered his carriage to be yoked, and prepared for 
his departure from the State, saying, “The bird 
chooses its tree; the tree does not choose the 
bird.” Wan-tsze hurriedly endeavoured to de- 
tain him, saying, “How should I dare to b: 
considering my private concerns? I was con- 
sulting you with reference to the troubles of the 
State.” He was about to stay, when messengers 
from Loo arrived with offerings to invite him 
there, and he returned (to his native State], 

[There is here appended a note about a pro- 
ject of Ke-sun’s for a re-arrangement of the 
taxation of Loo :—‘ Ke-sun wanted to lay a tax 
upon the lands, and sent Jen Yéw to ask 
Chung-ne about the subject, who replied that 
he did not know about it. This was his answer 
thrice given to inquiries pressed upon him. At 
last [Ke-sun sent] to say, “ You are an old officer 


- of the State. Iam now waiting for your opinion 


to act ;—how is it that you will not give expres- 
sion to it?” Chung-ne gave no reply, but he 
said privately to Jen Yéw, “The conduct of a 
superior man is governed by the rules of pro- 
priety. In his benefactions, he prefers to be 
liberal; in affairs [of government], he seeks to 
observe the right Mean; in his taxation, he tries 
to be light. According to this, the contribu- 
tion required by the k‘éw ordinance (See on 
VIII. i. 4) is sufficient. If [Ke-sun] be not 
governed by the rules of propriety, but by a 
covetous daring and insatiableness, though he 
enact this taxation of the lands, it will still not 
be enough  “f you and Ke-sun wish to act 
according to the laws, there are the statutes of 
the duke of Chow still existing. If you wish 
to act in an irregular manner, why do you con- 
sult me?” His advice was not listened to.’| 
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In the [duke’s] twelfth year, in spring, he imposed a tax 


BOOK XII. 


a TK hh 


In summer, in the fifth month, on Kéah-shin, Mang Tsze 


The duke had a meeting with Woo in T‘oh-kaou. 
In autumn, the duke had a meeting with the marquis of 


Wei and Hwang Yuen of Sung in Yun. 
5 Héang Ch‘aou of Sung led a force, and invaded Ching. 
6 In winter, in the twelfth month, there were locusts. 


Par. 1. It were to be wished that Tso-she 
had given us the particulars of this enactment ; 
and the paragraph has been and is a locus vexa- 
tus to the critics. Kuh-léang seems to think it 
was the exaction of a second tithe of the produce 
of the lands; but we have seen that that was 
required by duke Seuen in his 15th year (See 
on VII. xv. 8); and from the Ana. XII. ix., we 
learn that at this time the regular revenue of 
the government consisted of two tenths of the 
produce, of which Gae complained as being in- 
sufficient. Too thinks the new law was an 
alteration of the K‘éw and buff-coat ordinance 
of duke Ch‘ing (See on VIIT.i. 4), and he is 
probably correct; but whether it required 2 
horsee and 6 oxen instead of 1 horse and 3 oxen, as 
he thinks, we cannot tell. Indeed our informa- 
tion about Ch‘ing’s ordinance is far from being 
certain and exact. The distinction however, 
between Bet and [jf should here be pressed, 
the former denoting the general contribution of 
the produce of the land, and the latter the con- 
tribution for military purposes. Theland was now 
burdened in some way with some contribution to 
the military levies of the State. The student 
may consult the (ay ah, Pt. II. ii. Art. 18, 
where there is another version of the narrative 
at the end of last year; but it does not throw 
light on the nature of the ordinance in the text. 

Par. 2. This Ming Tsze had been the wife 
of duke Ch‘aou; and should be mentioned as 

Mang Ke, and not Mang Tsze as if she had 
belonged to the House of Sung. From the 

Ana. VII. xxx., it appears that Ch‘aou had 

himself called her ‘Mang Tsze,’ to conceal the 

offeuce which he had committed against the 


rules of propriety in marrying a lady of the 
same surname as himself. The historiogra- 
phers and Confucius conceal the offence in the 
same way in the text. There is no record of 
her burial, because then it would have been 
necessary to give the surname, and the lie 
would have been more conspicuous than it is 
here; or it may be, as Tso-she seems to intimate, 
that Ke K‘ang-tsze carried out his father’s 
hostility to duke Ch‘aou, and prevented the 
regular ceremonies from being observed at Mang 
Ke’s burial. 

The Chuen says:—‘In the 5th month, Mang 
Tsze, wife of duke Ch‘aou, died. He had married 
a daughter of Woo, and therefore her [proper] 
surname is not given. Notice of her death was 
not sent to the various States, and therefore she is 
not called his “ wife.” The ceremony of weeping 
on returning from her burial was not observed, 
and therefore the burial of her as the duchess is 
not recorded. Confucius was present at the 
ceremony of condolence, and [then] went to 
Ke-she’s. Ke-she did not wear a mourning cap, 
on which Confucius put off his head-band, and 
so they bowed to each other.’ 

Par. 3. T*oh-kaou was a city of Woo,—60 le 
northwest from the pres. dis. city of Ch‘aou 


(£4), dep. Leu-chow ei fi), Gan-hway. 
The Chuen says:— At this meeting, the viscount 
of Woo sent his grand-administrator P‘ei to 
request that the covenant (Between Woo and 
Loo;—see on VIII. 2) might be renewed. The 
duke did not wish this, and sent Tsze-kung to 
reply, saying, “ A covenant is for the confirma- 
tion of faith. Therefore its conditions are first 
determined according to the mind of the parties ; 
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gems and offerings of sitk are presented with 
it [to the Spirits]; it is summarily expressed in 
words, and an-appeal is made to the Spirits to 
bind it. Our ruler considers that, if a covenant 
be once made, it cannot be changed. If it can be 
changed, of what advantage would a covenant 
every day be? You now say that the covenant 
niust be made hot again, but if it can be made 
hot, it may also be made cold.” Accordingly the 
covenant was not renewed.’ 

[Throughout the Chuen, the renewal of a 


covenant is commonly expressed by ar) BB. 


This usage of is explained by 18. ‘to 


warm.’ The above narrative illustrates the 
significance of the term.] 


Par. 4. Yun was in Woo,—in the east of the | 


pres. dis. of Joo-kaon, T‘ung Chow iA pH ) 
Kéang-soo. 
The Chuen says:—‘ Woo summoned Wei to 


attend a meeting; but before this the people of | 


Wei had put to death Tseu Yaou, a messenger 
of Woo, and they were now afraid. Consulting 
about the matter with Tsze-yu, a messenger of 
their own, he said, ‘Woo is now pursuing an 
unprincipled course, and is sure to disgrace our 
ruler. ‘Ihe best plan will be for him not to go.” 
Tsze-muh, however, said, “ Woo indeed is now 
pursuing an unprincipled course, but a State 
which does so is sure to vent its hatred on 


others. Although Woo have no principle, it ia | 
still able to distress Wei. Let [our ruler] go. | 
When a tall tree falls, it strikes all within its | 


range; when there is a mad dog in the city, he 
bites every body [whom he meets]; how much 
more willa great State, [like Woo, do violent 
things}!” 
‘In autumn, the marquis of Wei had a meeting 
with Woo in Yun. The duke made a covenant 
privately] with the marquis of Wei and Hwang 


“uen; and in the end, they declined a covenant | 


with Woo. The men of Woo having enclosed 
the encampment of the marquis of Wei, T'sze- 


fuh King-pih said to Tsze-kung. “The princes | 
have met and their business is compieted. : 


The presiding prince has discharged his cere- 
monies, and the lerd of the ground has con- 
tributed his animals;—-they have performed 
their complaisances to one another. But now 
Woo is not behaving with ceremony to Wei, 
and has enclosed the encampment of its ruler, 


putting him in difficulties. Why should you not | 
| Starting from this saying of Confucius, Too 
[Tsze-kung] accordingly asked for a packet of . 
embroidered silks. and went to see the grand- : 
administrator P-ci, making the conversation ‘ 
turn to the affair of Wei. P-ei said, “ My ruler | 
i of Héa, when the Ho star ceased to appear; but 


go and see the grand-administrator about it?” 


wished to do service to the ruler of Wei, but the 
latter came tu the meeting late. My ruler is 
afraid, and therefore intends to detain him.” 
Too Le Sas iens ro 

P'sze-kung said, “ The ruler of Wei must have 
taken counsel about coming to the meeting with 
all his [officers]. Some of them would wish 
him to come, and others would object; and in 


him to cone would be your partizans, and those 
who wished him not to come would be your 
encnuies. If vou seize the ruler of Wei, you 
will be overthrowing your partizans and ex- 
alting your enemies; and [thus] those who 
would overthrow you will get their will. More- 
over, if, having assembled the States, you seize 


: the ruler of Wei. what prince is there but will 
be frightened? Let me suggest that Woo will 
find it difficult to get the presidency of the 
States by overthrowing its partizans, exalting 
its enemies, and frightening the princes.” ‘The 
grand-administrator was pleased, and the 
marquis of Wei was in consequence let go. 
When he returned to Wei, he imitated the speech 
of the rude peuple of the east (J. e, of Woo). 
Tsze-che (The Kung-sun Me-mow, or Wan-tsze; 
AS $B oe , Al -F-), who was still quite 
young, said, “ The ruler will not escape [an evil 
| fate]. He is likely to die among those eastern 
people. Though they seized him, he is pleased 
| with their speech ;—he must be firmly bent on 
following them.”’ 

| Par.5. The Chuen says:—‘ Between Sung 





; and Ch‘ing there was a tract of neutral ground 
(containing 6 hamlets], called Me-tsch, K‘ing- 
; k‘éw, Yuh-ch‘ang, Yen, Ko, and Yang, concern- 
| ing which Tsze-ch‘an and the people of Sung 
; had made an agreement, that neither of them 
should have it. When the families descended 
from [dukes] Pang and Yuen of Sung fled from 
| Séaou to Cheing (In the 15th year of Ting), the 





: people of Ch‘ing walled for them Yen, Ko, and 
| Yang. [Now]. in the 9th month, Héang Ch‘aou 
' of Sung attacked Clring, took Yang, where he 
killed the grandson of duke Yuen, and then laid 
siege to Yen. In the 12th month, Han Tah of 
Ching proceeded to relieve Yen, and on Ping- 
shin, he had the army of Sung surrounded in a 
State of siege.’ 

; Maou is very doubtful of the accuracy of this 
| narrative. 

' Par. 6. ane see II. vi. 8. The Chuen says: 
—‘Ke-sup asked Chung-ne about this phano- 
menon, who replicd, “I have heard that when 
the Ho star no more appears, those insects are 
not to be found. But now the Ho star still 
appears descending to the west. The officers of 
the calendar must have made a mistake.”’ 


Yu makes it out that there had been an omission 
to insert an intercalary month this year, which 
would carry the 12th month back to the 9 month 


there really could be no intercalation this year. 
Both the sage and Too themselves fell into 
error. The K‘ang-he editors say, ‘Tso-she 





gives here the words of Confucius, and Too-she 


: : : , : considers that an intercalation was omitted. 
this way his arrival was late. ‘Those whowished ' peers ae 
; ' But at this time, within the space of two years, 


Loo thrice sent notice to the other States of 
locusts, so that the plague of them must have 
been very great. In consequence of this many 
scholars have called in question Too’s opinion, 
and we have preserved both their views and his.’ 
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In the [duke’s] thirteenth year, Han Tah of Ching, at 


/ the head of a force, captured the army of Sung at 
Yen. i 

° 2 In summer, Ch‘ing, baron of Hen, died. 
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3 The duke had a meeting with the marquis of Tsin and 
the viscount of Woo at Hwang-ch‘e. 
The Kung-tsze Shin of Ts‘oo led a force and invaded 
Chin. 
5 Yu-yuch entered [the capital of] Woo. 
6 In autumn, the duke arrived trom the meeting at 
wang-ch‘e. 
7 Wei Man-to of Tsin, at the head of a force, nade an in- 
cursion into Wei. 
8 There was the burial of duke Yuen of Heu. 
9 In the ninth month, there were locusts, 
10 In winter, in the eleventh month, a comet was seen in 
the east. 
11 A ruffian killed Héa Gow-foo of Ch‘in. 
12 In the twelfth month, there were locusts. 
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Par. 1. The Chuen continues here the nar- | 
rative under par. 5 of last year, from which it 
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force, after laying siege to Yen the preceding 
autumn. If he had been now with it, his cap- 
ture would have been specially mentioned. 
Parr. 2,8. See on XI. vi. 1. This baron 
Ch‘ing or duke Yuen must have been re-instated 


by Ts‘oo. Kung-yang has HY for HK: 


Par. 3. We might translate zee ia WU, by 


‘near the pool of Hwang.’ The place was in 
Wei,—in the southwest of the pres. dis. of 


Fung-k‘ew (Ht Fr) dep. K‘ae-fung. The 
Chuen says:—‘In summer, the duke had a 
meeting with duke P-ing of Shen, duke Ting of 
Tsin, and Foo-ch‘ae of Woo, at Hwang-ch‘e.’ 
There was thus a royal commissioner present 
at the meeting, and this may be the reason why 
we have Foo-ch‘ae mentioned as ‘the viscount 
of Woo.’ ‘Too says, ‘ Foo-ch‘ae wished to take 
the leadership of the States of the kingdom, 
and honour the son of Heaven; he therefore 
laid aside his usurped title [of king], and called 
himself “viscount” in sending his notices and 


orders to the various States; and it was thus , 


that the historiographers received and wrote 
the title.’ See further on the narrative append- 
ed to par. 5. 


Par. 4. Under the last par. of the 10th vear, 


it seemed to be agreed upon by Ts‘oo and Woe | 


that Chrin should be left alone. Ts‘oo, however, 
now takes advantage of Woo’s being engaged in 
the north to attack Ch-in. 

Par. 5. Here Yueh repays, and more than 
repays, Woo for its defeat at Fuo-tséaou ;—see the 
narrative after the 2d par. of the Ist year. The 
Chuen says:—‘In the 6th month, on Ping-tsze, 
the viscount of Yueh invaded Woo by two ways. 
Ch‘ow Woo-yu and Gow Yang, coming [on 
land] from the south, arrived at the suburbs of 
the capital first, and were observed by Yéw, the 
heir-son of Woo, the king’s son Te, the Wang- 
sun Me-yung, and Show Yu-yaou from [a 
height near] the Hune. Me-yung, seeing the 
flag of [the men of } Koo-méeh, eaid, “ ‘There’s 
my father’s flag. I must not see those enemies 
[who slew him], and not slay them.” ‘The heir- 
son said. “If we fight and do not gain the vic- 
tory, we shall cause the ruin of the State. 


Please let us wait.” Me-yung. however, would | 


not do so, and collected his followers, amount- 
ing to 5,000 men. The king’s son Te assisted 
him; and on Yih-yéw they fought a battle. when 
Me-vung captured Chtow Woo-yu, and Te 
captured Gow Yang. The viscount of Yueh, 
however, arrived soon after. ‘Te then remained 
in the city to defend it. but ano:her battle waa 
fought on Ping-seuh, when the viscount inflict- 
ed a great defeat on the army of Woo, and 
captured the heir-son Yéw, the Wang-sun Me- 
yung, and Show Yu-yaou. On Ting-hae, he 
entered the capitil. ‘The people of Woo sent 
information of their defeat to the king, who so 
disliked the intelligence, that he himself cut the 
throats of 7 men about his tent (To prevent 
their spreading the news). 

(‘The Chuen now gives the sequel of par. 3.— 
‘In autumn, in the 7th month, on Sin-ch‘ow, a 
covenant was made, when Woo and Tsin dis- 
puted about the precedence. They said on the 
side of Woo, “In relation to the House of 
Chow, we are the eldest branch (As being 
descended from ‘Tae-pih, see Ana. VIIL i.).” 
On the side of Tsin they said. We have the 


| presidency of all the Kes.” Chaou Yang called 
the marshal Yin to him, and said, “The day is 
declining, and this great matter is not yet set- 
tled; it is the fault of us two. Set up the 
drums, and put the ranks in order. We will die 
in the struggle, and the right and the wrong (lit; 
the old and the young) shall be clearly known.” 
The marshal begged Yang to let him go in the 
meantime and see the viscount. When he 
returned, he said, ‘Those who eat flesh should 
have no black [under their eyes]. But now the 
king of Woo has such blackness, Has his 
capital been conquered? Or has his eldest son 
died? Moreover, the nature of those eastern 
tribes is light; they cannot hold out long. Let 
us wait a little for their decision.” Accordingly 
[ Woo] gave precedence to ‘T'sin. 

‘The people of Woo wanted to go with the 
duke and present him to the marquis of 
Tsin, but ‘T'sze-fuh King-pih replied to their 
messenger, “When the king assembles the 
States, the leading prince conducts the other 
princes and pastors to present them to him. 
When a leading prince assembles the States 
then the [pastor-] marquis leads the viscounts 
and barons and presents thein to him. From 
the king down, the symbols of jade and offer- 
ings of silk at the court and complimentary 
visits to other States are different. Hence the 
contributions of our poor States to Woo are 
larger [now] than to ‘sin, embracing every- 
thing, because we consider [the lord of Woo] 
to be the leading prince. The States are now 
assembled, and your ruler wishes to present 
ours to the ruler of T'sin, whose position as the 
ruling prince will thus be settled. Our State 
must change its contributions. The levies with 
which Loo follows Woo are 800 chariots. If 
| our ruler be reduced to the rank of a viscount 

or baron, th.n he will follow Woo with half the 

levies of Choo, and do service to Tsin with [an 
/amount equal to] the whole levies of Choo, 
Morcover, your officers called the States to this 
mecting by the authority of the leading prince ; 
, if you end it by taking the position of a mar- 
' quisate, what advantage have you?” The peo- 
ple of Woo on this desisted from their purpose ; 
‘but afterwards they repented that they had 
done so, and were going to imprison King-pih, 
; who said, “I have appointed my successor in 
i Loo. I will follow you with two chariots and 
six men. Let it be svoner or later according as 
you command.” They were then returning 
with him as a prisoner, but when they got to 
Hoo-yéw, he said to the grand-administrator, 
© Loo has a sacrifice on the first Sva-day of the 
10th month to Gud and the aicient hings, 
which is finished on the last Sén-day, and at 
which I have duties to perform, hereditary in 
my family. There has been no change in them 
since the time of [duke] Scang. If I am not 
present, the priests and temple-keeper will say 
[to the Spirits] that Woo is the cause of my 
| absence. Suppose, moreover, that Loo has be- 
haved disrespectfully, what loss does it sustain 
in your holding seven individuals who are of 
small rank in it?” The grand-administrator 
represented to the king that their prisoners were 
no loss to Lov, and only gave themselves a [bad] 
name, so that they had better send them back ; 
and they accordingly sent King-pih back.’ 
| Sin Shuh-e (Of Woo) begged some food 
- fron Kung-sun Yéw-shan (Of Lov), saying, 
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“Stones for my girdle I have, alt complete, 
But no girdle to which I can tie them; 
And a vessel of spirits clear and sweet, 
But with this hair-clad man I but eye them.” 


Yéw-shan replied, “I have no [good] millet, but 
¥ have some coarse. If you get up mount Show, 
and ery out, Kang, Kwei! then I will do what you 
ask.” 

‘The king wanted to attack Sung, and to put 
its males to death, and take its women prisoners. 
The grand-administrator, P‘ei, said, “ You may 
vanquish [Sung], but you cannot occupy it.” 
Accordingly they returned to Woo.’ 

The Chuen says that at this meeting and 
covenant the precedence was given to Tsin, and 


so the text would seem to say,— aN BRR 


Vig Ls ¥.. Kung-yang, however, says that 


Woo presided over the meeting (+ e ), and 


in the chapter about Woo, in the 2 aE, or 
‘Narratives of the States (Bk. VII. art. 7),’ it 
is expressly said that ‘the duke of Woo took the 


precedence at the covenant es A 70 ne 
= PR cH) Pe to which Tsin was obliged to 


consent by a demonstration of an intention to 
proceed to hostilities on the part of Woo, Tsin 
glossing over its humiliation by getting the vis- 
count to give up for the time his assumed title 
of king. 

The K‘ang-he editors say on the subject, 
‘Former scholars have taken different sides on 
this question, some agrecing with Tso-she, and 
others with the Narratives of Woo. If we con- 
sider the case of the covenant of Sung, how, 
when Tsin was still in the possession of its 
strength, it yet conceded the precedence to T's‘oo, 
it appears reasonable to say that Ting of Tsin 
could not now take precedence of Woo. But 
again when we consider how, while Woo was at 
this meeting, news was brought to the king of the 
danger the State was in from Yueh, and how in 
his alarm he cut the throats of 7 men who 
brought the news, it also appears reasonable to 
say that, with such a reason for apprehension, 
he would not dare to contest the precedence any 
longer. There is a connexion in the narrative 
of the Ch-un Ts‘éw, and it appears to be matter 
of fact. The view of Chaou K‘wang, that Woo 
and Tsin met on equal terms, just as when host 





and guest now drink to each other, so that the 
historians of Tsin represented that Tsin had 
the precedence, while those of Woo assigned it to 
Woo, each side supporting its own ruler, seems 
also to be reasonable; and we therefore give ita 
place.’ I do not think that there are sufficient 
grounds for a positive decision in the matter. 
The meeting was, no doubt, called by Woo, as 
assuming to take the lead in the States; but the 
intelligence of the invasion by Yueh may have 
emboldened sin to claim the precedence at the 
covenant, and obliged Woo to yield it. 

As to the question about the title, ‘viscount 
of Woo,’ in the text, no doubt that was the title 
used on this occasion by the chief of that State, 
as he had got the royal sanction for calling the 
princes together. Still, we find the ‘viscount 
of Woo’ in previous paragraphs ;—see XI. iv. 
14, et al. 

Par. 7. Kung-yang leaves out the fe] in the 


name. ‘Tsin,’ says Heu Han, ‘could now do 
nothing more than “ make incursions.” Its pres- 
tige was gone. The three great families in it 
were eager only for their own advantage, and 
careless of the common weal or glory of the 
State.’ 

Parr. 9, 12. See on the last par. of last 
year. Wang T‘aou proposes to transfer to the 
12th par. of this year the Chuen which appears 
there. ‘There was,’ he says, ‘an intercalary 
month this year, so that the 12th month of 
Chow was the 9th month of Héa, and the Ho 
star had not disappeared from the heavens. 
Bring that narrative to its proper place, and 
all doubts are resolved. Confucius might cor- 
rectly say that the Ho star was still in the west, 
for there it was. ‘The officers of the calendar 
might make a mistake; but he did not do so.’ 


Par. 10. Fe EP see VI. xiv. 5; X. xvii. 5. 


In those two passages we have the constellation 
or space of the heavens where the comet appear- 
ed specified. There being no such specification 
here, but only that it was in the eastern quarter, 
is taken as a proof that it was visible in the morn- 
ing. Many scholars tell us that its appearance 
in the east portended the approaching downfall 
of Woo, the great eastern Power. : 
Par,11. Kung-yang has {na for [Fin None 
of the Chuen give any particulars of this event. 
It is the 4th instance which we have in the text 
of a death perpetrated by the hands of ruffians, 
either really nameless, or purposely left so. 


Fourteenth year. 


XIV. 1. In the [duke’s] fourteenth year, in spring, [some] hunters 
in the west eapturod a /iu. 


VoL. V. 
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The Chuen says:—‘This spring, they were 
hunting westwards in Ta-yay, and Ts‘oo-shang, 
one of Shuh-sun’s waggoners, captured a lin. 
Thinking the thing was inauspicious, hegave [the 
creature] to the forester. Chung-ne went to see 
it and said, “It is a din;” on which they took it, 
{and carried it away to the capital].’ 

The Chuen enables us to determine the 
in the text as meaning the west of Loo. Ta- 
yay was the name of a marsh,—in the pres. dis. 
of Keu-yay (a EF), dep. Ts‘aou-chow. FF 
is the name of the winter hunt, used here appro- 
priately, because the greater portion of the 
spring of Chow was really in the natural winter, 
or that of Héa. The winter hunt was such a 
regular thing, that we can suppose it to be 
mentioned here only because of the unusual 
eircumstance of the finding the lin. 

The finding of this din has so important a 
place in the accounts of the composition of the 
Ch‘un Ts‘éw, that it may be well to give here 
the account of it, which we find in the ‘ Family 
Sayings,’ or as we may term the work, ‘The 
apocryphal Analects ;’ the more especially as 
it agrees a good deal with what we find 
in Kung-yang— A waggoner of Shuh-sun’s, 
‘T'sze-ts‘oo-shang, was gathering firewood in 
Ta-yay, when he found a lin. Having broken 
its fore left leg, he carried it home with him in 
a carriage. Shuh-sun thinking it inauspicious, 
threw it away outside the suburbs, and sent a 
messenger to tell Confucius of it, saying, 
‘What is it? It is an antelope and horned.” 
Confucius went to see it, and said, “It is a Hin. 
Why has it come? Why has it come?” He 
took the back of his sleeve and wiped his face, 
while his tears wet the lapel of his coat. When 
Shuh-sun heard what it was, he sent and had 
it brought [to the city]. ‘Tsze-kung asked the 
master why he wept, and Confucius said, “ The 
in comes [only] when there is an intelligent 
king. Now it has appeared when it is not the 
time for it to do so, ané@ it has been injured. 
This is why I was so much affected.”’ See the 
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What was the jin? The earliest mention of 
it is in the She, I. i. ode XI, where the sons of 
king Win are compared to its feet, its forehead, 
and its horn; but neither there, nor anywhere 
else in the classics, is there a description of it, 
by which we might be able to identify it. The 
Urh-ya describes it as having the body of an 
antelope, the tail of an ox, and one horn. The 
Shwoh-wan, the earliest dictionary, published 
A.D. 100, says, ‘ The k‘e-lin ( 3 k‘e is the 
name of the male, and /in that of the female) is 
a benevolent animal, having a horse’s body, an 
ox’s tail, and a horn of flesh.” As early as the 
beginning of the Christian era, the kn had thus 
become the name of a fabulous animal. Later 
accounts, as we might expect, improve on the 
Urh-ya and Shwoh-wan. See Medhurst on the 
character . Williams says, ‘ Zin,—the female 
of the unicorn. The idea of the Chinese uni- 
corn may have been derived from a one-horned 
Tibetan equine animal.’ 

All this does not help us to a satisfactory 
answer to the question of what the lin was. We 
may be sure there never was such ac animal as 
the lexicographers and scholars of China de- 
seribe and delight to dwell upon. If Confucius 
saw any animal at all, we can only suppose it 
was some sort of antelope, uncommon in Loo. 
For my part, I doubt whether this paragraph 
be from him at all. 

The importance attaching to it arises from 
the circumstance that with it the Ch‘un Ts‘éw, 
30 far as it is the work of Confucius, is all but 
universally believed to terminate. The editions 
by Kung-yang and Kuh-léang, indeed, end with 
this; but Tso-she continued his labours on to 
the 4th year of duke Taou, who followed Gae; 
and up to the day Ke-ch‘ow of the 4th month 
of Gae’s 16th year, the regular form of all the 
preceding annals is preserved, the disciples 
having digested, it is said, the records of Loo, 
as their master had done, down to the day of 
his death, and Tso-she continuing his labours 
on them, and on subsequent years in his own 
fashion. Having determined to translate all of 
Tso-she’s collections in this work, I proceed to 
do so. ‘The difference between the disciples’ 
supplement and the previous text will be mark- 
ed by the small type of the original and the 
translation. 

A few remarks are stil! necessary on the 
connexion which hag been and is maintained 
between the appearance of the din, and the 
composition of the text. Confucius, say Too 


; and a host of followers, was so impressed by 
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feeing the lin, that he immediately formed the 
purpose to compile the Ch‘un Ta‘éw. Ho Héw, 
the glossarist of Kung-yang, followed also by 
many others, says that he had finished the work 
to the end of Gae’s 18th year, and abandoned 
his stylus, when he saw the liz. Both sides 
have nothing but their own conjectures to go 
upon. The K‘ang-he editors intimate their 
dissent from the former view, and quote with 
approbation the opinion of Choo He:—‘I do 


not dare to pronounce any decision whether it 
was the completion of the book which moved 
the din to come, or whether it was the appear- 
ance of the lin which moved Confucius to com- 
pose the book. It may, indeed, be presumed, 
that the appearance of the creature at a time 
not proper for it, and its then being killed, was 
altogether an inauspicious thing; and if the 
sage then laid his stylus aside, we may be as- 
sured he meant thereby to intimate something !’ 
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SUPPLEMENT OF TSO-SHE. 


XIV. 2 Yih of Little Choo came a fugitive to Loo, transferring to it [the city of} 


Kow-yih. 


3 In summer, in the fourth month, Ch‘in Hang seized his ruler, and placed 


him in Shoo-chow. 


4 On King-seuh, Shah Seuen died. 
5 In the fifth month, on K&ng-shin, the first day of the moon, the aun was 


eclipsed. 


6 Tsung Shoo of Chin fied from that State to Ts‘oo, 

7 Héang Tuy of Sung entered Ts‘aou, and held it in revolt. 
8 

9 


K‘ing, viscount of Keu, died. 


In the sixth month, Héang Tuy of Sung fted from Ts‘aou to Wei; and 
Héang Ch‘aou of Sung came a fugitive to Loo. 
10 The people of Ts‘e murdered their ruler Jin in Shoo-chow. 
11 In autumn, Chaou Yang of Tsin led a force, and invaded Wei. 
12 In the eighth month, on Sin-ch‘ow, Chung sun Ho-ke died. 


13 In winter, Tsung Shoo of Ch‘in 


entered Ch‘in again from Ts‘oo, and the 


people of Ch‘in put him to death. 
14 Yuen Mae of Ch‘in fled from that State to Ts‘oo. 


15 There was a comet. 
16 There was famine. 


Par. 2. Kow-yih,—see on XII. 1. Tuo gives 
it there as belonging to Choo, while here we 
have Yih of Little Choo betraying or surrendering 
it to Loo. We can easily suppose that, during 
the troubles through which Choo had passed 
since the 2d year of Gae, Little Choo had 
managed to appropriate this place. 

The Chuen says :—* When Yih came a refugee, 
offering to surrender Kow-yih, he said, “Send 
Tsze-loo to make an agreement with me; I will 
have no covenant.” It was proposed to T'sze-loo 
that he should go, but he refused. Ke K‘ang-tsze 
then sent Jen Yéw to say to him, “ Why should 
you think the thing a disgrace to you, since he 
will put confidence in your words, while he will 
not do so in a covenant with our State of 1000 
chariots?” Tsze-loo replied, “If Loo have 
hostilities with Little Choo, I will die before its 
capital, without presuming to ask any questions 
about the cause of the quarrel. But Yih is act- 
ing a traitor’s part, and to give effect to his 
words would be to treat him as if he were 
righteous. I cannot do it.”’ 


Par, 3. ag Hy appears in the ‘Historical 


Records ’ as aa Hy. It was a city of Ts‘e, in 
the south-east of the pres. dis. of Tang, dep. 
Yen-chow. 

The Chuen says:—‘ When duke Kéen of Ts‘e 
was in Loo (He was, then, simply Jin, the son 
of Yang-sting; see on XI. 9, et al.), K‘an Che 

me a favourite with him; and when he 
succeeded to the State, he employed Che as his 
chief minister. Ch‘in Ch‘ing-tsze (Chin Hang) 
was afraid of him, and was constantly turning 
his head round to look at him in the court. 
Yang, [chief ve the charioteers, said to the 
duke, “ Ch'in and K‘an cannot continue together. | 


You must choose between them.” The duke, 


however, did not listen to bin. 


‘When Tsze-go (K‘an Che) was going hie 
rounds at night, he met Ch‘in Yih (TheTeze-hang 
of the battie of I-ling, XI. 2) who had killed a 
man, seized him, and carried him into [the 
court]. At the time the Ch‘in-clan was all 
harmonious, so that [the chief] made Yih say 
that he was ill, and sent rice water to wash his 
head with, and at the same time spirits and meat. 
With the latter he feasted his keeper, made him 
drunk, killed him, and effected his escape; and 
upon this T'sze-go imposed a covenant with the 
rep in the house of one of their principal 
elders, 


‘ Before this, Ch‘in P‘aou had wished to get an 
office under Tsze-go, and had employed one of 
the Kung-suns to speak for him. A death 
taking place in his family, the thing was stop- 
ped for a time, but afterwards the Kung-sun 
said to Tsze-go, “‘ There is Ch‘in P‘aou, tall but 
humpbacked, with a look to the sky. If he 
serve you, you are sure to be pleased with him. 
He wishes to be an officer with you, but I have 
been afraid of the man, and delayed informing 
you of his wish.” “What harm can he do?” 
said Tsze-go; “he will be at my disposa).” 
Accordingly he employed him as one of his offi- 
cers. Before long, he talked with P‘aou about 
[the affairs of} the government, and being 
pleased with him, made him a favourite. [One 
day] he asked him what he thought of' his 
driving out Ch‘in-she and his adherents, and 
getting him appointed in his place. P‘aon re- 
plied, “‘ My connexion with Ch‘in-she is remote, 
and they who are opposed to you are only a few 
individuals; why should you drive them all 
out?” He then informed Chrin-she [of what 
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Teze-go was intending], when Tsze-hang (Chin 
Yih) said, “He has got the ruler. If you do 
not take the initiative, he will bring calamity 
on you.” ‘T’sze-hang then took up his quarters 
({privately] in the duke’s palace. 


‘In summer, in the 5th month, on Jin-shin, 
Ch‘ing-tsze and his brothers went in 4 cha- 
riots to the duke’s. Tsze-go was in his tent 
(His office), and came out to meet them, but 
they entered the palace, and shut the door 
[against him]. [One of] the attendants at- 
tempted to withstand them, but he was killed 
by Tsze-hing. The duke and his wife were 
drinking in the T-an tower, but Chring-tsze 
removed him to the [state-}] chamber. The 
duke laid hold of a spear, intending to strike 
him with it, but ‘'sze-yu, the grand-historio- 
grapher said, “There is nothing intended in- 
jurions to you. He means to remove all harm 
from you.” Ch‘ing-tsze then quitted the palace, 
and tuok up his quarters in the treasury. 
Hearing there that the duke was still enraged, 
he proposed leaving the State, saying, “Where 
shall I not find a ruler?” but T'sze-hang drew his 
sword, and said, “Delay is the thief of business. 
Who is there that is not to be regarded as be- 
longing tu the Ch‘in clan? By the ancestors of 
the Ch'in I will kill you, [if you go]}.” On this 
Ch‘ing-tsze stopped. 

‘Tsze-go returned home, and collected his 
followers, with whom he attacked the great gate 
and a small gate of the palace. Unsuccessful 
in both attempts, he left the city and was pur- 
sued by Ch‘in-she, when he lost his way in a 


narrow pass, and went to Fung-k‘éw, the people | 


of which seized him, and informed [Ch‘in-she of 
the capture] and he was then put to death at 
the Kwoh barrier-gate... Ching-tsze was about 
to put to death Tsze-fang of Ta-luh, but Ch‘in 
Yin interceded for him, and his life was spared. 
He then, as if by the duke’s orders, took a car- 
riage which was on the road, and drove off; but 
when he had got to Urh the people all knew 
the truth, on which he turned to the east, and 
left the city by the Yung gate. Ch‘in Ptaou 
offered him a carriage, but he would not receive 
it, saying, “Yin interceded for my life, and 
P‘aou would now give me a carriage;—as if I 
had a private understanding with them. Hav- 
ing served Tsze-go, if I should have a private 
understanding with his enemy, how should I be 
able to see the officers of Loo and Wei?” Tung- 
kwoh Kéa (‘I'sze-fang) then ficd to Wei. 

‘On Kang-shin, Chitin Hang confined the duke 
in Shoo-chow, when the duke said, “If I had 
followed early the advice of Yang, I should not 
have come to this.”’ 

Parr. 7,9. Sung had extinguished the State 
of ‘I's‘aou in the spring of Gae's 8th year, so 
that its capital was now only a city of Sung. 
Héang Tuy, it has been observed before, was 
the same as the Hwan Tuy of the Ana. VII. 
xxii., a younger brother of Héang Cli‘aou, 
whose name has occurred recently several tines. 
The Héangs of Sung were all Hwans, as being 
descended from duke Hwan, whose death is 
mentionedin V. ix. 1. One of his sons was called 


Héang-foo Heih (fry 4g RY. and from him 
came the Héang clan, one of his grandsons, 
Héang Seuh, playing, as we saw, a very consid- 
erable part in public affairs in the time of 
duke Séang. 


- The Chuen here says:—‘The favour which 
was shown to Hwan Tuy of Sung proved in- 
jurious to the duke, who purposed to take Tuy 
off, and with that object made the duchess 
{-dowager] frequently invite him. Before he 
could execute his purpose, however, ‘Tuy took 
the initiative by plotting against the duke, and 
asked that [his city of ] Gan might be exchanged 
for Poh. This the duke refused, on the ground 
that he had an ancestral temple at Poh, but he 
added to Gan seven [other adjacent] towns, on 
which Tuy invited the duke to an entertainment 
there. ‘The time was to be at mid-day, and Tuy 
brought to the place all the men-at-arms of his 
family. The duke got knowledge of this, and 
informed Hwang Yay of it, saying, “I have 
cherished Tuy, and now he is going to do evil. 
Let me ask your immediate help.” ‘The mar- 
shal T'sze-chung (Yay) replied, “ An insubordi- 
nate subject is hated by spiritual Beings; how 
much more must he be so by men! How should 
I presume not to obey your command? But it 
is necessary that we should get the aid of the 
master of the Left (Ch‘aou, Tuy’s elder brother). 
Let me call him here by an order from you.” 
Now, whenever the master of the Left was going 
to take a meal, he had a bell struck ; and [just 
then] they heard the sound of it. “He is going 
to his meal,” said the duke. After the meal, 
they heard the music strike up [again], and the 
duke said, “Now you can go.” Yay then drove 
to the master, and said, “ The tracers have come 
with word that there are [some] large deer at 
the Fung marsh, and the duke said to me, 
“Although Tuy has not come yet, what would 
you say to getting the master of the Left, and 
hunting them with him?” He shrank, however, 
from sending you word. and [ resolved to try 
and get you to go myself. The duke is in haste, 
and I came for you in my carriage.” ‘The mas- 
ter got into the carriage with him; and when 
they arrived [at the palace], the duke told him 
the whole affair, on which he prostrated him- 
self, and was unable to rise up. ‘Speak to 
him,” said the marshal; and the duke swore 
by Heaven above, and by [the Spirits of 
the dukes, his predecessors, that he woul 
not injure him. The master then replied, “The 
insubordination of Tuy is a calamity to Sung. 
I will not presume not to be entirely obedient 
to your orders.” The marshal then asked from 
him his symbol of office, and proceeded with it 
to order his followers to attack Hwan-she. 
The elders of the clan and vld officers objected, 
but the new officers said that they would obey 
the orders of their ruler. Accordingly they 
attacked the mansion. Tsze-k‘e dashed off in 
a chariot to inform Tuy, who wished to enter 
the city. Tsze-keu, however, stopped him, say- 
ing, “ You have been unable to serve the ruler, 
and would now attack the capital ;—the people 
will not be with you, and you would only invite 
your death.” He then entered T's‘aou, and held 
it in revolt. 

‘In the 6th month, Ch‘aou, master uf the 
Left, was sent to attack Ts‘aou; and [being 
unsuccessful], he wished to get some of the 
great officers as hostages [for his safety] before 
he would [re-] enter [the capital]. Not being 
able to do this, he also entered Ts‘aou, and seized 
some peuple there to hold as hostages. ‘Tuy 
said to him “You should not do that. We 
| have not been able tu serve our ruler; and if ve 
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also trespass against the people, what shall we 
do?” On this he let them go, and then the 
people revolted from them, on which Tuy fled 
to Wei, and Ch‘aou to us in Loo. The duke of 
Sung sent to stop the latter, saying, “I made 
an engagement with you. I will not extinguish 
the sacrifices of the Héang family.” Ch‘aou 
however, declined to return, and said, “ My 
offence is great, and would justify you in extin- 
guishing the family of Hwan. If from regard to 
my fathers, you suffer the family to be perpetu- 
ated, it will be an act of your kindness; but as 
for me, I cannot enter Sung.” Sze-ma Néw (A 
brother of Tuy and Ch‘aou, and a disciple of 
Confucius ; see Ana. XII. iii., iv., v.) surrendered 
his city and badge of authority, and went to Ts‘c. 
As Tuy was quitting the territory of Wei, the 
chief of the Kung-wan family attacked him, 
and asked from him the hwang-gem of the 
sovereigns of Héa. Tuy gave him a different 
gem, and fled to Ts‘e, where Ch‘in Ch‘ing-tsze 
appointed him a minister of inferior rank, on 
which Néw gave back the city [which he had 
received in Ts‘e], and went to Woo. The peo- 
ple of Woo hating him, he came back from that 
State, and received invitations from Chaou 
Kéen-tsze and Ch‘in Ch‘ing-tsze; but he died 
outside the gate of the suburbs of the capital of 
Loo, and was buried by K‘ang-she at K‘éw-yu.’ 

Par. 10. Continuing the narrative under par. 
3, the Chuen here says :—‘ On Kéah-woo, Ch‘in 
Pang of Ts‘e mur.lered his ruler Jin in Shoo- 
chow. K‘ung K‘éw fasted 3 days, and then 
begged [the auke] that he would invade Ts‘e. 
Thrice he made the request, and the duke said, 
“Loo has long been kept in a state of weak- 
ness by T’s‘e, If we should invade Ts‘e, as you 
[propose], what could we do?” K‘ung K‘éw 
replied, “There are one half of the people of 
Ts‘e who do not agree with Ch‘in Hing in his 
murder of his ruler. If with all the force of 
Loo we attack one half of that of Ts‘e, we 
shall conquer it.” The duke asked him to lay 
the matter before Ke-sun, but Confucius de- 
clined to do that, retired, and said to some one, 


“Having followed in the rear of the great offi- 
cers, I did not dare not to speak of such a 
matter.”’’ 

See in the Ana., XIV. xxii., an account of the 
conduct of Confucius on this occasion, somewhat 
different from that which the Chuen gives here. 


The House of T*éen (FD is represented by 
many historians as from this year the ruling 
House of Ts‘e. The Chuen on IIL xxii. 3, 
mentions how the Kung-tsze Hwan (SE) of 


Ch‘in, styled King-chung, Chau took refuge 
in Ts‘e, and the Historical Records say that he 
adopted the clan-name of T‘éen CAM FO 
though in Tso-she his descendants always appear 
as Ch‘ins ( Bifi. A brother of duke Kéen nomi- 


nally succeeded to him as marquis of Ts‘e, and 
the House of Kéang was represented till B.C. 


890, when Ho, ( FA), a great-grandson of 


Ch'in or T‘éen Hang put an end to the farce, 
and was acknowledged by king Gan, in B.C. 
385, as ruler of Ts‘e. 

Par. 12. The Chuen says:—‘ Before this, 
fie kee] son Mang Séeh was going to keep 

is horses in Ch‘ing, but the Kung-sun Suh, 
commandant of Ch‘ing, refused to admit him, 
saying, ‘Mang-sun does nothing but distress 
Ch‘ing. We will not keep his horses for him.” 
The young man in a rage surprised the place; 
but his followers not being able to enter it, he 
returned. An officer was sent from Ch‘ing [to 
explain the circumstances}, but the young chief 
had him scourged. In autumn, in the 8th 
month, on Sin-ch‘ow, wheu Mang E-tsze died, 
officers of Ch‘ing hurried to be present at the 
death-rites, but they were not admitted ; and they 
wept in the street, with sackcloth on their heads 
and the upper part of their bodies bare, wanting 
to be allowed to take part in the services, which 
was not accorded to them. They were afraid in 
consequence to return to Ch‘ing.’ 


Fifteenth year. 
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revolted. 


i xe] 


to North Yen. 


We made peace with Ts‘e. 


CONT G& Gt 69 


Par. 1. This revolt of Ch‘ing was a conse- 
quence of the events related under par. 12. of 
last year. The Chuen says:—‘ This spring, 
Ching revolted to Ts‘e. Woo-pih (The son of 
Ho-ke, and now the Head of the Mang-sun clan. 


His name was Che— py) attacked it, but with- 


out success; on which he fortified Shoo.’ 

Parr. 2—6. [Tso-she introduces here two 
narratives :— 

Ist.” In summer, Tsze-se and Tsze-k‘e of Ts‘oo 
invaded Woo, as far as the bend of the T‘ung. 
The marquis of Ch‘in sent condolences on the 
occasion to Wou by the Kung-sun Ching-tsze, 
who died on the way at Léang. [The assistant- 
conmmissioner] proposed to proceed with his body 
to the court of Woo, but the viscount sent the 
grand-administrator P‘ei to present to him the 
customary offerings and messages on the toils of 
his journey, and to decline [his further progress], 
saying, ‘*Considering the unseasonable rise uf 
the waters, it is to be feared they will toss about 
and overwhelin the body of the commissioner, 
and thereby increase the sorrow of my ruler. 
He therefore ventures to decline the further 
progress of your excellency.” The Woo-director, 
K‘ne (Being the assistant-commissioner), replied, 
“My ruler having heard of the unreasonable 
conduct of Tsvo in repeating its invasions of 
Woo, and destroying your people, appointed 
me assistant in this mission, to condole with the 
officers of your ruler. Unfortunately, the [chief-] 
commissioner encountered the anger of Heaven, 
80 that our great business fell [for a time] to 
the ground, and he took his leave of the world 
at Léang. Some days have been lost in collect- 
ing what was necessary for his remains, but a 
day hence I should have advanced to another 
station. But now your ruler’s orders have met 
me, telling me not to approach with the body to 
his gate;—my ruler’s commission must thus be 
thrown away among the grass. I have heard, 
however, thatitis arule of propriety toserve when 
dead as we serve when living. Hence there is the 
rule, that if [a commissioner] dies when engaged 
on a court or a complimentary visit, the business 
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In the (duke’s] fifteenth year, in spring, in the king’s first month, Ch‘ing 
In summer, in the fifth month, Kaou Woo-p‘ei of Ts‘e fled from that State 
The earl of Ch‘ing invaded Sung. 

In autumn, in the eighth month, there was a grand sacrifice for rain. 
Chaou Yang of Tsin led a force and invaded Wei. 

In winter, the marquis of Tsin invaded Ch‘ing. 


Kung-mang K‘ow of Wei fled from that State to ‘I's‘e. 


should be discharged with his corpse, and also 
there is the rule about the course to be pursued 
when the death occurs of him to whom the visit 
is being made. If now I do not accomplish the 
mission with the body, I shall return as if the 
death fof your ruler} had taken place;—which 
surely would be improper. ‘The use of the rule 
serves to prévent people’s indifference, though 
they may still sometimes transgress it; but now 
your Excellency says, ‘He is dead, and you may 
neglect it:’—this is to put the ruleaway. How 
can your ruler thus become lord of the States ? 
The ancients had the saying, ‘Inflict no stain 
on a deceased officer.’ I, the assistant-com- 
missioner, propose to carry my chief’s body to 
discharge his commission. If the commission 
of our ruler can only reach your ruler’s place, 
although iste body] should fall into the deep 
gulf, it will be the doing of Heaven, and through 
no fault of your ruler or of the ferry-men.” 
Upon this the people of Woo received K‘ae, [as 
he proposed ].’ 

2d.’ In autumn, Ch‘in Kwan of Ts‘e passed 
by [the capital of ] Wei on his way to Ts‘oo, 
when Chung Yéw (Tsze-loo) went to see him, 
and said, ‘Heaven perhaps ia using Ch‘in-she as 
its axe. He has cut down the ducal House of 
Ts‘e, but we cannot know whether some other 
man may not possess it. Nor can we know 
whether he shall not in the end enjoy it himself. 
Would it not be well to treat Loo well, and wait 
for the time [to come]? Why should you show 
hatred to it?” Tsze-yuh (Ch‘in Kwan) said, 
“Yes. I have received your orders. Do you 
send some one to lay the thing before my bro- 
ther (Ch‘in Hing, or Ch‘ing-tsze).” ’} 

Par.7. The Chuen says:—‘In winter, we 
made peace with Ts‘e, and Tsze-fuh King-pih 
went to that State, with Tsze-kung as assisatant- 
commissioner. ‘The latter went to see the Kung- 
sun Ch‘ing (Who had been commandant of 
Ch‘ing), and said to him, “ All men who are in the 
service of others [should be faithful], but they 
[often] show a false heart; how much more 
may the people of Ts‘e, though they are [for 
the present] doing service to you, be expected to 
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play double! You are a descendant of the 
duke of Chow, and enjoyed great advantages 
fin Loo], but still your thoughts have been on 


unrighteousness. Why have you adopted such 


a course as is likely to ruin the State of your 
ancestors, when you could not get an advantage 
[which you desired]?” Ch‘ing replied, “Good! 
Alas that I did not earlier hear your instruc- 
tions |” j 

‘Ch'in Ch‘ing-tsze assigned their lodging to 
the guests, and said to them, “My ruler has 
sent me to say to you that he wishes to do ser- 
vice to your ruler as he has done to the ruler 
of Wei.” King-pih made a sign to Tsze-kung 
to advance and reply, which he did, saying, 
“ This is the desire of our ruler. Formerly, when 
the people of Tsin invaded Wei (In the 8th year 
of Ting), Ts‘e on account of Wei attacked [the 
city} Kwan-she of Tsin, and lost 500 chariots. 
Notwithstanding, it made a grant of territory to 
Wei, and assigned it in writing 12,500 families 
on the west of the Tse, and the south of Choh, 
Me, and Hang. When the people of Woo 
attacked our poor State (In Gae’s 8th year), 
Ts‘e todk advantage of.our distress to take 
Hwan and Shen; in consequence of which our 
ruler became cold to it. If indeed you will 
deal with him as you have dealt with the ruler 
of Wei, this is what we desire.” Ch‘ing-tsze was 
pinched by this address, and restored Ch‘ing,’ on 
which Kung-sun Suh (/. g. Kung-sun Ch‘ing) 
entered Ying with his military stores.’ 

[Tso-she here relates a revolution in Wei, and 
the death of Tsze-loo:—‘ Kung Yu of Wei*(See 
XI. iv. 12) married an elder sister of Kwae-wae 
(See IT. 5, et al.), the eldest son of the marquis, 
by whom he had a son, Kwei. His attendant, 
Hwan Léang-foo, was tall and handsome, and 
after the death of Wan-tsze (Yu) had an in- 
trigue with his mistress. When her brother was 
in Ts‘eih (II. 5), she sent this Léang-foo to him, 
and the prince then said to him, “If you can 
bring it about that I enter the capital and get the 
State, you shall have the cap and the carriage 
of a great officer, and 8 capital offences shall 
be forgiven you.” ‘They covenanted together, 
and the attendant made request for the other 
to Pih-ke (The lady). 

‘In the intercalary month, Léang-foo and the 
prince entered the capital, and stopped in an 
outer orchard of the K‘ung family. At night, 
disguised as women, they were driven by a 
eunuch to the house. The steward Lwan Ning 
asked who they were, and admitted them on 
being told that they were ladies related to the 
family. They then went to the apartments of 
Pih-ke; and, when they had eaten, that lady 
went before, carrying a spear, and followed by 


the prince and 5 men-at-arms, and [two men 
carrying] a pig. They found K‘ung Kwei in 
the privy, and there forced him to make a 
covenant with the prince, after which thev 
violently carried him up into a tower. Lwan 
Ning was making ready to drink; but before 
the meat was fully roasted, he heard of the 
revolution which was being made, and sent 
information of it to Ke-tsze (‘T'sze-loo). [At 
the same time}, Shaou Hwoh had the horses 
put to a carriage, sent the cup round, partook 
of roast meat, and then carried off Cheh, the 
marquis of Wei, with him to Loo for refuge. 
Ke-tsze was going to enter the city, when he 
met Tsze-kaou (Also a disciple of Confucius; 
see Ana., XI. xxiv.) about to leave it, who said 
to him, “The gate is shut.” “ But I wish to try 
to gb there,” replied Ke-tsze. “It was not your 
doing,” said Tsze-kaou; “ you need not share in 
the chief’s misfortunes.” “I have eaten his pay,” 
rejoined the other, “and I will not try to escape 
from his difficulties.” Tsze-kaou then quitted the 
city, and Tsze-loo entered it. When he got to the 
gate of the K‘ung family, Kung-sun K‘an was 
keeping it, and told him that he could not enter. 
Ke-tsze said, “You are a grandson of a former 
duke. You seek what gain you can get, and 
shrink from encountering the difficulties of the 
State. Iam not such an one. Having got the 
benefit of the pay of the State, I will try to 
save it in its difficulties.” Just then a mes- 
senger came out at the gate, and Tsze-loo 
entered. ‘* Of what good,” said he, ‘is it for 
the prince to deal thus with K‘ung Kwei? 
Though you put him to death, there will be some 
one to continue [his duty to the State].” He 
also said, “The prince has no courage. If 
we burn half the tower, he is sure to let K‘ung 
Shuh go.” When the prince heard this, he was 
afraid, and sent down Shih K‘eih and Yu Yen 
to resist Tsze-loo, whom they strack with their 
spears, cutting also the strings of his cap- 
“The superior man,” said he, “does not let his 
cap fall to the ground when he dies;” and with 
this he tied the strings again and died. 

‘When Confucius heard of the disorder in 
Wei, he said, ‘“‘Ch‘ae will come [here safe]; 
but Yéw will die.” (Comp. Ana., XI. xii.)’’ 
K‘ung Kwei then raised duke Chwang (Kwae- 
wae) to the marquisate. He did what harm he 
could to the old ministers, and wanted to remove 
them all. He began by saying to Mwan Ch‘ing, 
the minister of Instruction, “I have had long 
experience of distress abroad. Do you now 
make a trial of it.” Ch‘ing retired, and com~ 
municated this to Pe, superintendent of the 
market, and wished with him to attack the 
duke. But the seheime did not take effect.’] 
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XVI. 1 In the [duke’s] sixteenth year, 


in spring, in the king’s first month, on 


Ke-maou, K‘wae-wae, heir-son of Wei, entered the capital from Ts‘eih, 
and Cheh, marquis of Wei, came to Loo a fugitive. : 
2 In the second month, Tsze-seuen Ch‘ing of Wei fled from that State to 


Sung. 


% In summer, in the fourth month, on Ke-ch‘ow, K‘ung K‘éw died. 


Parr. 1,2. The Chuen says:—‘In the 16th 
year, in spring, Mwan Ch‘ing (The Tsze-seuen 
Ch‘ing of the text) and Pe, superintendent of 
the market-place (See the narrative at the end 
of last year), fled from Wei to Sung. The mar- 
quis of Wei sent Yen Woo-tsze to announce 
[his restoration] at [the court of ] Chow, say- 
ing, ‘.K‘wae-wae, having offended against the 
marquis his father and the marchioness his mo- 
ther, was obliged to flee for refuge to Tsin. 
That State from regard to [his connexion with] 
the royal House, and mindful of him as thereby 
connected with itself, placed him near the Ho. 
By the secret influence of Heaven upon his 
mind, he has [now] obtained the inheritance of 
his State, and has sent his humble servant Heih, 
to inform the’ king’s ministers thereof.” The 
king caused duke Ping of Shen to return this 
reply, “ Heih has come with his admirable mes- 
sage, and laid it before me, the One man. Let 
him go, and say to my uncle, ‘I rejoice in your 
success, and restore to you and your descend- 
ants your emoluments and rank. Be reverent! 
Heaven is now blessing you ; but if you are not 
reverent, it will not bestow its blessing; and 
repentance, then will be of no avail.’ ”’ ; 

Par. 3. With this par. ends the continuation 
of Confucius’ Work by his disciples. Hence- 
forth there is no more text of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw, 
real or supplementary. ‘The sage having been 
born,’ says Too Yu, ‘in the 22d year of duke 
Séang (But see the note at the end of IX. xxi.), 
‘was now 73 years old. In the 4th month of 
this year, the 18th day was Yih-ch‘ow ( CTP. 
There was no Ke-ch‘ow im it. Ke-ch‘ow was 
the 12th day of the 5th month; sa that there is 
an error in the text either of the month or of the 
day.” Too is wrong here. Ke-ch‘ow was the 
llth day of the 4th mouth of this year. ; 

The Chuen says :—‘ The duke pronounced his 
eulogy, saying, “ Compassionate Heaven vouch- 
safes me no comfort, and has not left me the 
aged man, to support me, the One man, on my 
seat. Dispirited I am, and full of distress. 
Woe is me! Alas! O Ne-foo! There is none 
[now] to be a rule to me!” Tsze-kung said, 
“The ruler is not likely to die in Loo. The 
master said, ‘Error in a point of ceremony 
shows darkness of mind; error in the use of a 
name is a fault.’ Failure of the mind is dark- 
ness ; a fault is failure in one’s position. The 
duke could not use the master when alive; in 
eulogizing him when dead, he has transgressed 
the rules of ceremony. In calling himself ‘the 
One man,’ he has assumed a name which does 
not belong to him. In both things the ruler 
has erred.”’ 


Though the supplementary text of the Ch‘un 
Ts‘éw stops with the above paragraph, Tso-she 
continues his narratives for several years, and 
we shall continue to follow the stream of Chi- 
nese history as far as we have his guidance. 

1, ‘In the 6th month of this year, the mar- 
quis of Wei entertained K‘ung Kwei to drink 
with him at P‘ing-yang, when he bestowed 
large gifts upon him, while all the great officers 
also received presents. He escorted him away 
when he-had well drunk, and at midnight sent 
him [an order to go] away from the State. 
(Kwei} took [his mother] Pih-ke in the car- 
riage with him from P‘ing-yang, and took his 
way. .When he had got to the west gate, he 
sent an attendant carriage back to Se-poo to 
bring away the stone Spirit-tablets of his tem- 
ple. Tsze-pili Ke-tsze, who had formerly been 
an officer in the K‘ung household, but had lately 
been promoted to the service of the marquis, 
begged leave to pursue him; and, meeting with 
the carriage and the tableta, he killed the indi- 
vidual in charge of it, and mounted the car- 
riage. Heu Kung-wei had come back to see 
about the tablets, and now met with Ke-tsze. 
“In a struggle,” said he to himself, “with so 
bad a man, I am sure to conquer. I will make 
him shoot first.” [Ke-tsze] discharged 3 arrows, 


“which all went wide of the mark. Heu Wei 


then shot the other dead, and one of his attend- 
ants found the spirit-tablets in a bag. K‘ung 
Kwei then fled to Sung.’ : 

_ 2. ‘When Kéen, the eldest son of the vit- 
count of Ts‘oo, was slandered (See the 2d 
narrative at the beginning of X. xix., that after 
par. 3; and the 2d at the beginning of X. xx.) 
he fled from Shing-foo to Sung. Afterwards, 
he went from Sung to Ch‘ing to avoid the dis- 
orders caused by members of the Hwa family. 
The people of Ch‘ing were very fond of him; 
but he went on to Tsin. There he took counsel 
with some officers of Tsin who wished to sur- 
prise [the capital of ] Ch‘ing, and [to aid them] 
asked that he might be recalled to that State, 
which.was done; and he was treated as he had 
been at first. [By and by], the people of Tsin 
sent a spy to him (He was styled T'sze-muh), to 
ask him to fix the time for their enterprize. He 
had been harsh and tyrannicalin the city assigned 
to himself, so that the people accused him; and 
in the course of an investigation, this spy was 
detected, and ‘T'sze-muh was put to death. His 
son, called Shing, was [now] in Woo, from 
which Tsze-se wished to recall him to Ts‘oo. 
The duke ef Sheh said, “I have heard that 
Shingis deceitful and insubordinate ;—will not 
such a step turn out ill?” Tsze-se, however, 
said, “I have heard that Shing is a man of good 
faith and bold; to recal him will only be ad- 
vantageous. We can place him on the borders, 
and employ him as a bulwark to the State.” 
He of Sheh observed, “I call it good faith when 
a man cultivates the friendship of the virtuous, 
and I call it boldness when a man follows a 
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course of righteousness. I have heard that 
Shing wishes always to make his words good, 
and seeks to get around him bravoes who are 
not afraid of death. It is to be feared he has 
private aims of his own. ‘To make good one’s 
words is not good faith, and to be speculating 
about death is not boldness. You will repent 
of this measure.” 

‘Tsze-se did not follow this counsel, but call- 
ed Shing [back to Ts‘oo], and stationed him 
near the borders of Woo, where he became duke 
of Pih. [Ere long], he asked leave to invade 
Ch'ing; but Tsze-se said, “The ordinances of 
Ts‘oo are not yet fully arranged. But for this, 


[the thing should be done]. I will not forget |. 


the matter. By and by he made the same re- 
quest, and leave was given to him; but before he 
had raised his forces, the people of Tsin invaded 
Ch‘ing, and Ts‘oo relieved it, and made a cove- 
nant with it. Shing was angry, and said, “Here 
is aman of Ch‘ing. My enemy is not far off ;” 


and he then proceeded to sharpen hia sword. | 


P‘ing, the son of T'sze-k‘e, seeing him so engaged, 
said to him, “King’s grandson, what are you 
doing that for?” Shing replied, “I have the 
reputation of being straightforward. lf I do 
not tell you, how can I be called so? It is to 
kill your father.” P‘ing reported this to Tsze- 
se, who said, “Shing is like an egg which I 
have hatched. I have brought him up under 
my wings. According to the order of the State 
of Ts‘oo, when I die, no other but he will be 
chief minister or marshal.” When Shing heard 
this, he said, “'The chief minister is mad. If 
he die a natural death, it wil! be my condemna- 
tion.” Still Tsze-se did not repent of what he 
had done. Shing said to Shih K‘eih, “If we meet 
the king and the two high ministers with 500 
mien in all, the thing may be done.” K‘eih re- 
plied, ““The men cannot be got;” and he added, 
“‘ At the south of the market place there is one 
Héung E-léaou. If you can get him, he will be 
equal to 500 men.” They then went together 
to the place, and saw the man. The duke of 
Pih talked, and was pleased, with him; but when 
he told him his object, E-léaou refused [to 
engage in it]. Shing then threatened him with 
his sword, but he made no movement. “The 
offer of gain,” said Shing, “could not flatter 
him; threatening could not terrify him. He is 
net one who will seek to get favour by letting 
out my words;” and with this he left him. 


‘A body of men from Woo having attacked 
Shin, the duke of Pih defeated them, and begged 
leave to present [in the court] the spoils of the 
battle. ‘This was granted him, and he took the 
opportunity to make an insurrection. Inautumn, 
in the 7th month, he killed T'sze-se aud Tsze- 
k‘e in the court, and made king Hwuy a prisoner. 
T'sze-se covered his face with his sleeve, as he 
was dying; but Tsze-k‘e said, ‘ Heretofore I have 
used my strength iu the service of our ruler ; 
I must now end in the same way.” With this 
he tore up a large log of a camphor wood tree, 
killed a man with it; and died. Shih K‘eih 
advised Shing to burn the treasury and murder 
the king, for if he did not do so, his enterprize 
would net succeed. The duke, however, said, 
“No. To murder the king would be inaus- 
picious. And if I burned the treasury, I should 
have no stores. Wherewith should I maintain 
myself?” K‘eih replicd, “ Holding the State of 
Ts‘oo, and ruling its people, and at the same 








time reverently serving the Spirits, you will not 
be without good auspices and sufficient stores. 
You need not be anxious lest the people should 
not follow you.” 

‘(At this time], the duke of Sheh was in 
Ts‘ae, and all the people outside the barrier wall 
advised him to advance upon tho capital. He 
replied, however, “I have heard that when a 
man puts his fortune to the risk by hazardous 
ways, he is insatiable in his desires, and falls from 
his place [like a vessel] made too heavy on one 
side.” When he heard that Shing had put to 
death Kwan Séw [who was sprung] from Ts‘e, 
then he advanced. 


‘The duke of Pih wished to make Tsze-leu 
king, but that prince refused, on which the 
duke carried him off by force of arms. Tsze- 
leu said, “If you, a king’s grandson, will secure 
the peace of the State of ‘I's‘oo, and will correct 
and regulate the royal House, and afterwards 
extend your shelter over it, this is what I desire. 
Shall I presume not to obey and follow you? 
If animated by a desire for your own exclusive 
advantage, you proceed to overthrow the royal 
House, and do not regard the State of Ts‘00, 
though I die, I cannot follow you.” The duke on 
this put him to death, and proceeded with the 
king to the High treasury, the gate of which 
was kept by Shih K‘eih. Kung-yang, an equerry, 
however, dug through the wall, and carried the 
king on his back to the place of [his mother], 
the queen Ch‘zon. At the same time, the duke 
of Sheh drew near. When he arrived at the 
north gate, some one met him and said, “ Why 
are you without your helmet? The pcople are 
looking for you as for an indulgent parent, If 
the arrows of the rebéls wound you, it will 
destroy the hope of the people;—how is it that 


- you are not helmeted?” The duke on this as- 


sumed his helmet and advanced. Shortly he 
met another man, who said to him, “Why are 
you wearing your helmet? The people are 
looking for you‘as they look for a good year. 
Daily are they expecting your arrival. If they 

once} see your face, they will feel at rest. 

"hen they [thus] know that they will not die, 
their souls will all be on fire; and they will, as 
it were, point you out asa mark throughout the 
whole city. Is it not too bad in you to cover 
your face, and destroy the hope of the people?” 
At this speech, the duke took off his helmet 
and advanced without it. 


‘[As he went on], he met Koo, the director 
of Remonstrances, who was leading his follow- 
ers to join the duke of Pih. ‘I'sze-kaou (The 
duke of Sheh was so styled) said to him, “If it 
had not been for the two ministers [who have 
been put to death], T's‘oo would have ceased to 
be a State. Is it to be preserved by abandoning 
the virtuous and following the rebellious? ‘The 
director on this followed the duke of Sheh, who 
sent him, with the people of the city, to attack 
the duke of Pih. That leader fled to a hill, 
and strangled himself; and his followers con- 
cealed his body. Shih K‘eih was taken alive, 
and questioned about the duke’s death. “I 
know,” replied he, “the place where he died, 
but he told me not to tell it.” “If you do not 
tell it,” he was told, “we will boil you.” He 
said, “If our enterprize had succeeded, I should 
have been minister. That I should be boiled on 
its failure is the natural consequence. What 


‘harm can it do me?” Accordingly he was 
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boiled. Shing’s brother Yen fled to K‘wae- 
hwang. Shin Choo-léang (The duke of Sheh) 
took the offices of both the murdered ministers; 
but when the State was cOmposed, he made 
Ning (Son of Tsze-se) chief minister, and K‘wan 
(Son of Tsze-k‘e) minister of War; and remained 
himself to old age in Sheh.’ 

This Tsze-kaou or Shin Choo-léang is the 
dul ; of Sheh of the Analects, VII. xviii.; XIII. 
xvi.}. 

3. A favourite of she marquis of Wei, who 
interpreted dreams, having asked for some 
spirits from T*ae-shuh He-tsze, and being re- 
fused them, he joined with the diviner, and said 
to the marquis, “Your lordship has a great 
minister in the south-west corner who, we are 
afraid, will injure you, if you do not send him 
away.” On this [the marquis] drove out T‘ae- 
shuh E (He-tsze), who fled to ‘I'sin. 


4. The marquis of Wei said to Hwan Léang- 
foo, “I have now succeeded to my father, but 
I am not in possession of his (aluevie] articles 
(Which duke Cheh had carried away with him) ; 
—what is to be done? Léang-foo took the 
place of the torch-bearer, and said, **Tsih and 
the exiled marquis are both your sons. Call 
the latter back, and then choose the abler of 
the two [to succeed you]. If he be not the 
abler, the articles [which he carried away] can 
thus be got. An attendant told this to Tsih, 
who made five men follow him with a pig, 
seized the marquis, and forced him to make a 
covenant with him, requesting him also to put 
Léang-foo to death. “I covenanted with him,” 
said the marquis, “to forgive him three capital 
offences.” ‘“ But.” urged Tsih, “I ask that you 
will put him to death, for the the next offence 
after those three.” To this the marquis agreed. 


Seventeenth year. 
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XVII. 1. ‘In the [duke’s] 17th year, the 
marquis of Wei made a tent adorned with paint- 
ings of tigers in his own peculiar garden; and 
when it was finished, he sought for men of the 
best reputation, to feast with them in it at its 
opening. The heir-son [Tsih] begged him to 
get Léang-foo to be present. ‘That officer came 
in the carriage of a minister of the 2d degree, 
with 2 horses; and in a purple robe, with a jacket 
of fox-fur over it. On his arrival, he threw open 
the fox-fur, but did not take off his sword. 
The heir-son ordered him to be dragged away, set 
forth to him his 3 offences, and put him to death.’ 
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2. ‘In the 3d month, the viscount of Yueh 
invaded Woo, and was met by the viscount of 
Woo at the marsh of Leih. ‘Their forces were 
drawn up over against each other on either 
side of the water. The viscount of Yueh formed 
two bodies in files of five on his left and right, 
and made them during the night, with a noise 
of drums, advance now on the right and now 
on the left. The army of Woo divided to mect 
them, on which the viscount of Yueh stole 
through the water, right against the centre of 


, that of Woo, which was thrown into great con- 


fusion, and defeated.’ 
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3. ‘Chaou Yang of Tsin sent a message to 
the marquis of Wei, saying, ‘‘When your lord- 


ship was in Tain, I GE *y was a name of 


Yang) was your host. I beg you or your eldest 
son now to come [to Tsin], that I may escape 
heing incriminated. If you do not do so, my 
ruler will say that your not coming is my 
doing.” The marquis of Wei declined to go to 
Tsin on the ground of the difficulties in which 
he was, and his eldest son made representations 
injurious to him. In summer, in the 6th month, 
Chaou Yang laid siege to the capital of Wei, to 
the relief of which came Kwoh Kwan and Ch‘in 
Kwan of Ts‘e. An officer of Tsin, who had come 
with a challenge to battle, having been made 
prisoner, Tsze-yuh (Ch‘tin Kwan) cansed him to 
be clothed in his proper dress, and then went to 
see him. “‘ Kwoh-tsze,” said he to the prisoner, 
“has the govt. of Ts‘e in his hands, and he 
ordered me not to avoid the army of ‘I’sin.. How 
should I presume to disobey his command? and 
why should your leader take the trouble to send 
a challenge?” Kéen-tsze said, “1 consulted the 
tortoise-shell about attacking Wei, and not about 
fighting with Ts‘e;” and on this he withdrew.’ 
4. ‘During the troubles of T's‘oo caused by 
the duke of Pih, the people of Ch‘in, relying on 
their accumulated stores, made an incursion into 
it. When the State was tranquillized, it was re- 
solved to carry off the wheat crop of Chin, and 
the viscount consulted the grand-tutor ‘T'sze- 


kuh, and Choo-léang duke of Sheh, about a | 


leader for the expedition. 'sze-kuh said, 
« Ch‘ae-keu, commander of the Right, and Laou, 
historiographer of the Left, both attended the 
chief minister and the nrarshal in a former at- 
tack of Ch‘in; they may be employed now.” 
‘Tsze-kaou said, “When the leaders are of low 
rank, the people despise them. I am afraid the 
orders of those officers will not be obeyed.” 
T’sze-kuh replied, “ Kwan Ting-foo was a cap- 
tive of Joh; but our king Woo employed him as 
the general of the army, and thence came the 
conquest of Chow and Léaou, the subjugation 
of Suy and ‘Tang, and a great opening up of all 
the: Man tribes. P*ing Chung-shwang was a 
captive of Shin; but our king Wan employed 
him as his chief minister, and he made Shin and 
Scih districts of our State. The bringing Ch‘in 
and Ts‘ae to our court, and the enlargement of 
our boundaries to the Joo, were his achieve- 
ments. What has lowness of rank to do in this 
matter?” Tsze-kaou rejoined. “The decree of 
Heaven does not waver. The [late] chief minis- 
ter had ground of indignation with Ch‘in. 
If Heaven be [now] minded to destroy it, the 
work will be assigned to the chief minister’s 
son. Why should the ruler not pass over those 
officers? I am afraid that the commander of 
the Right and the historiographer of the Left 
have the lowness of rank of the two captives 
[you have mentioned]. without their excellent 
virtue.” ‘The king consulted the tortoise-shell, 
which indicated that the choice of the com- 
mandant of Woo-shing would be fortunate (He 
was the son of ‘T'sze-se, the late chief-minister). 
He was sent therefore with a force to carry off 
the wheat crop of Ch‘in. The people of that 
State withstood him, and were defeated, on 
which he laid sicge to its capital city. In 
autumn, in the 7th month, on Ke-maou, he,- - the 


Kung-sun Chaouf Ts‘oo,—at the head of his 
force, extinguished Ch'in (See the Chuen on X. 
ix. 3). 

‘Phe king and the duke of Sheh consulted the 
toftoise-shell about ‘Tsze-léang, whether he 
should be appointed chief minister. Choo, com- 
mandant of Shin, said, “ The indication is that 
the appointment will be fortunate, but that he 
will go beyond your expectations.” “A son of 
our [former] king and prime-minister, if he go 
beyond our expectations, what will he proceed 
to?” said the duke. Shortly after, they con- 
sulted the shell about T'sze-kwoh, and appointed 
him chief-minister. 

5. ‘The marquis of Wei dreamt in the north 
palace, that he saw a man mounting the tower 
of Keun-woo. His hair was dishevelled; and 
with his face to the north, he cried out, saying, 


“JT mount here in the old site of Keun-woo; 
The gourds are only commencing their 
growth. 
Tam Hwan Léang-foo; 
I appeal to Heaven in assertion of my in- 
nocence.” 


The marquis himself consulted the reeds about 
the dream, and Seu Me-shay interpreted the 
result to the effect that. there was no harm in it, 
on which 9 city was given to him, which he left, 
making his escape to Suny. The marquis again 
consulted the tortoise-shell, the interpretation 
of the indications of which was, 


* He is like a fish with a red tail, 
Tossed cross-wise, and driven to the side. 
Far from the great State, _ 
He will be extinguished and flee. 
His gate and all his openings shut, 
He will get over behind.” 


‘In winter, in the 10th month, Tsin again 
invaded Wei, and entered its outer suburbs. 
When the army was about to enter the capital, 
Kéen-tsze said, “ Let us stop. Shuh-héang said 
that he who took advantage of its disorder to 
extinguish a State would have no posterity.” 
The people of Wei then drove out duke Chwang, 
and made peace with Tsin, which raised Pan- 
sze, a grandson of duke Séang, to be marquis, 
and then withdrew its army. In the Ilth 
month, the [expelled] marquis again entered the 
capital from Keuen, and Pan-sze fled. 

‘Before this, duke [Chwang] had been [on 
one occasion] taking a view from the city-wall, 
and observed [the place called] Jung-chow. 
Having inquired about it, and been told fits 
name], he said “Our surname is Ke. What 
have any Jung to do here?” and he proceeded 
to plunder the place. 

‘He had employed the workmen for a long 
time, and wished to expel Shih Poo; but before 
he could do so, an insurrection broke out, and 
on Sin-sze, Shih Poo, supported by the work- 
men, attacked him. He shut his gate, and beg- 
ged for terms, which were refused him; and in 
getting over the wall on the north, he fell and 
broke his thigh, when the men of Jung-chow 
attacked him. His sons Tsih and Ts‘ing got 
over it after him, and were killed by them. He 
then entered the house of Ke of Jung-chow. 

‘Before this, he had seen, from the wall of the 
city, the wife of this Ke, how beautiful her hair 
was, and had caused it to be cut off, to make a 
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wig for [his wife] Leu-kéang. When he now 
entered Ke’s house, he showed him a peth, say- 
ing, “If you save my life, I will give you this 
peth.”” Ke said, “If I kill you, where will the 
peih go to?” On which he killed him, and touk 
the peth. The people of Wei recalled Kung- 
sun Pan-sze and made him marquis. 

‘In the 12th month, a body of men from Ts‘e 
invaded Wei, the people of which begged for 
peace. The invaders raised the Kung-tsze K‘e 
to the marquisate, carried Pan-sze back with 


them, and placed him in Loo.’ 


6. ‘The duke had a meeting with the mar- 
quis of 'T's‘e, and made a covenant in Mung. 
Mang Woo-pih was with the duke as director 
of the ceremonies. The marquis bowed with 
his head to the ground, but the duke only 
bowed, on which the people of Ts‘e were angry ; 
but Woo-pih said, “Only to the son of Heaven 
does our ruler bow with his head to the ground.” 
Woo-pih asked Kaou Ch‘ae who held the bull’s 
ear when princes were covenanting, and was 
answered, “At the affair of Tsing-yen, the 
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Kung-tsrze Koo-ts‘aou of Woo held it (See VII. 
3); at the affair of Fah-yang (XII. 4), Shih 
Tuy of Wei did it.’ Woo-pih said, “Then, f 
may do it now.”’ 

7. ‘Keun. the son of Hwang Yuen of Sung, 
had a friend called T-éen Ping, to whom he 
gave the city of his elder brother Tsan-pan, 
taking it away from the latter. Tsan-pan went 
away in indignation, and told Tsze-e K‘ih, an 
officer of the marsbal Hwan of it. On this K‘ih 
went to Sung, and told the duchess that Keun 
was going to restore Hwan-she. The duke 
asked T’sze-chung about the matter. 

‘Now T'sze-chung had wished, before this, to 
appoint Fei-go, his son by K‘e-sze, his successor, 
but Keun had said that he must appoint Fei-go’s 
elder brother, as being a man of good ability. 
Tsze-chung was angry, and did not follow the 
advice; and now he replied to the duke, * The 
master of the Right is too old for such a thing; 
but Ido not know about Keun.” The duke on 
this seized Keun, and Hwang Yuen ficd to Tsin, 
from which the duke recalled him’, 


Eighteenth year. 
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XVIII. 1. ‘Inthe (duke’s] eighteenth year, 
in spring, Sung put to death Hwang Yuen. 
When the duke heard all the circumstances [of 
the case], he recalled the various members of 
the Hwang clan, and made Hwang Hwan mas- 
ter of the Right.’ 

2. ‘A body of men from Pa invaded Ts‘oo, 
and laid siege to Yéw. Formerly, when the 
tortoise-shell was consulted about Tsze-kwoh’s 
being made marshal of the Right, Kwan Chen 
said, ‘He will answer to your wishes;’ and he 
was appointed. Accordingly, when the army of 
Pa now entered the country, it was proposed to 
eonsult the tortoise-shell about a leader to 
oppose it; but the king said, “It was intimated 
that Ning would succeed according to our 
wishes. Why should we divine any further?” 
He was therefore sent with a force against the 
invaders. He requested assistant-con:manders; 
and the king said, “The officer of the bed- 
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chamber and the officer of Works did good 
service to my predecessor (See on XI. iv. 15).” 
Accordingly, in the 3d month, the Kung-sun 
Ning, Woo Yéw-yu, and Wei Koo defeated the 
army of Pa at Yéw, in consequence of which 
Tsze-kwoh was invested with Seih. The supe- 
rior man will say that king Hwuy knew his 
mind. In him was an illustration of what is 
said in one of the Books of Héa (Shoo, II. ii. 18), 
“The officer of divination, when the mind is 
made up on a subject, then refers it to the great 
tortvise.” In the History it is said, “A sage 
does not trouble the tortoise-shell and reeds.” 
So it was with king Hwuy.’ 

8. ‘In summer, Sheh Poo of Wei drove out 
his ruler K‘e, who fied to Ts‘e, The marquis 
Cheh then returned to Wei from ‘Ts‘e, drove 
out Shih Poo, and restored Shih Tuy and ‘T‘ae- 
shuh E.’ 
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Nineteenth year. 
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XIX. 1. ‘In the [duke’s] 19th year, in 
spring, a budy of men from Yueh made an in- 
cursion into Ts‘oo, in order to delude Woo.’ 

2. ‘In summer, the Kung-tsze K‘ing of Ts‘oo 
and the Kung-sun K‘wan pursued the army of 
Yueh as far as Ming, could not come up with it, 
and returned.’ 
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3. ‘In autumn, Shin Choo-léang of Ts‘oo 
invaded the rude tribes of the east (To punish 
Yueh). The men and women of 8 tribes cove- 
nanted with the army of Ts‘oo at Gaou,’ 

4. ‘In winter Shuh Ts‘ing (The son of Shuh 
Seuen) went to the capital, on occasion of the 
death of king King. 

[This date of the death of king King is very 
much contested. ]} 


Twentieth year 
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XX. 1. In the [duke’s] 20th year, in spring, 
an officer of Ts‘e came to call the duke to a 
mecting, which was held in summer at Lin-k‘éw. 
It was on account of Ch‘ing, to lay plans for 
the invasion of Tsin. The people of Ch‘ing, 
however, declined the action of the States; ; and 
in autunin our army returned.’ 

2. ‘The Kung-tsze K‘ing-ke of Woo remon- 
strated frequently with the viscount, telling 
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him that, if he did not change his course, ruin 
must be the result.” The viscount would not 
listen to him, ou which he left and resided in 
i E, going afterwards to Ts‘oo. When he heard 
that Yueh was going to invade Woo, he begged 
leave to return and try to bring about a peace 
with Yueh. He then returned, and wished to 
take off the unfaithful [officers] in order to 


— | 
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satisfy Yueh. The people of Woo, however, 


put him to death.’ 


3. ‘In the 11th month, Yueh laid siege to 
[the capital of ] Woo. Chaou-mang (Chaou 
Woo-seuh, or Séang-tsze, son of Chaou Yang of 
Tsin, for whom he was now in mourning) 
diminished the quantity and quality of his 
mourning diet [in consequence]. Ts‘oo Lung 
said to him, “The three years’ mourning is the 
greatest expression [of grief for the loss] of 
relatives; and yet you are now going beyond 
it ;—have you not a reason for this?” Chaou- 
ming replied, “ At the meeting of Hwang-ch‘e 
(XIII. 3), my father made a covenant with the 
king of Woo, that [Tsin and Woo] should make 
common cause in their likings and dislikings. 
Now Yueh is besieging the capital of Woo. If 
I, as my father’s heir, do not make void his 
engagement, I ought to oppose Yueh, but this 
is what Tsin ia not able to do; and I therefore 
have diminished my diet.” Lung said, “ Sup- 
pose you should send and make the king of 
Woo acquainted with the circumstances,” Can 
it be done?” asked the minister. “ Allow me 
to try it,” said the other; and he took his way 
to the scene of strife. First he- went to the 
army of Yueh, and said [to the viscount of that 
State], “Many have been the attacks and 
injuries committed by Woo on your superior 
State, and the people of our [northern] States 
have all been glad to hear that your lordship is 
now punishing it in person. I am only afraid 





that your desire may not get its satisfaction, 
and beg your leave to enter the city that I may 
see.” Permission was granted to him; and he 
then said to the king of Woo, “ Woo- meal: the 
minister of my ruler, has sent me, his servant 
Lung, to venture to explain and apologize for 
his not coming to your assistance. His father 


Che-foo, the former minister of our ruler, un- 


dertook the engagement of the covenant at 
Hwang-ch‘e, that Tsin and Woo should make 
common cause in their likings and dislikings. 
Your lordship is now in difficulties. Woo-seuh 
would not dare to shrink from the toil; but 
Tsin is not able to make the effort, and he has 
sent me to venture to represent to you hia case.” 
The king bowed with his head to the earth, and 
said, “Through my incapacity I have not been 
able to serve Yueh, and have thus caused sor- 
row to your minister. I acknowledge the con- 
descension of his message.” He then gave 
Lung a small basket of pearls which he sent to 
Chaou-mang, saying, “ Kow-tséen will cause 
me grief while I live; I would die, but death 
will not come. I would now ask you a question 
as with the laugh of a drowning man:—how was 
it that your historiographer Gan (The Mih of the 
Chuen on X. xxxii. 2), got his reputation of 
wisdom?” “Gan,” said Lung, “when he ad- 
vanced, incurred no hatred, and when he retired, 
was followed by no reviling.” “His character 
was deserved,” rejoined the king.’ 


Twenty-first year. 


XXI.1. ‘In the [duke’s] twenty-first year, 
an officer from Yueh first came to our court.’ 

2. ‘In autumn, the duke made a covenant 
with the marquis of Ts‘e, and the viscount of 
Choo in Koo. The people of Ts‘e, to express 
their condemnation [of the duke] for not bowing 
with his head to the ground (XVII. 6), made 
the following song about it, 


“ How slow are they of Loo! 
They wake not, though years go, 
And make us travel $0, 
"Tis their scholars with their books, 
That thus trouble our two States.” 


At this time the duke arrived before either of 
the others at Yang-kuh. Leu-k‘éw Seih of Ts‘e 
said to hin, “ You have condescended to direct 
your steps here, and are now in the army of my 
ruler. We will send word with the most rapid 
despatch to him. But will it not be a trial of 
your patience till the messenger returns? As 
our workmen have not yet prepared the station 
[for the meeting], allow us to prepare a lodging- 
house for you in Chow-taou.” The duke 
declined the offer, saying that he would not 


presume to trouble their workmen.’ 
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Twenty-second year. 
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XXII. 1. In the (duke’s] 22d year, in sum- 
mer, in the 4th month, duke Yin of Choo fled 
from Ts‘e to Yueh (Yih, the viscount of Choo, of 
VIII. 4, and X. 1, see the Chuen on which), and 
said, ‘ Woo, in its unprincipled course, made me, 
the father, a prisoner, and appointed my son in 
my stead.” ‘The people of Yueh restored him 
to Choo, and his eldest son Kih fled to Yueh.’ 
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2. ‘In winter, in the 11th month, on Ting- 
maou, Yueh extinguished Woo, and proposed to 
the king of it to reside in Yung-tung. He de 
clined, saying, “I am old; how can J serve your 
lordship?” And with this he strangled himself. 


They carried his body back to Yueh.’ 


Twenty-third year. 
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XXIT.1. ‘Inthe [duke’s] twenty-third year, 
in spring, King Ts‘aou of Sung died (This King 
Ts‘aou was the wife of duke Yuen of Sung, and 
mother of the wife of Ke P‘ing-tsze, mentioned 
in the Chuen on X. xxv. 1. She was conse- 
quently great grand-mother to K:ang-tsze who 
was now head of the Ke-sun family.) Ke 
K‘ang-tsze sent Jen Yéw to Sung on a visit of 
condolence, and to attend her funeral, with this 
message, ‘Our poor State is occupied with af- 
fairs of importance, which keep me, Fei, and 
the other ministers in a State of excitement, so 
that I am unable to attend and help in drawing 
the bier; and I have sent K‘éw to follow the 
others [who perform that office}].”. There was 
also this other message [to duke King], “Since 
I am in the position of the son of your sister’s 
son, I have sent K‘éw to present some poor horses 
which were bred by my father to the steward of 
your [deceased] mother. Perhaps they may be 
allowed to bear the plumes and girths [at her 
funeral].”’ 

2. ‘In summer, in the Gth month, Seun Yaou 
of ‘I'sin invaded Ts‘e, and was met by Kaou 
Woo-p‘ei at the head of a force. Che Pih (Seun 
Yaou) had gone to vbserve the army of Ts'‘e, 
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when his horses got frightened, and he galloped 
them forwards saying, “The men of Ts‘e know 
my flag. They will say that I return because I 
am afraid of them.” Accordingly he went on to 
the entrenchments [of Ts‘e], and then withdrew. 

‘When the two armies were about to fight, 
Ch‘ang Woo-tsze begged leave to consult the 
tortoise-shell, but Che Pih said, Our ruler gave 
notice [of the expedition] to the son of Heaven, 
and consulted the tortoise-shell of the State 
about it in the ancestral temple. The result 
was fortunate, and why should I divine any 
further? Moreover, the people of ‘I's‘e tovk 
Ying-k‘éw. The ruler’s commission to me was 
not for the display of our military prowess, but 
to deal with that matter of Ying-k‘éw. It is 
enough that I was charged to punish a crime ; 
~—why should I [now] divine?” A battle was 
fought on Jin-shin at Le-k‘éw, when the army 
of Ts‘e was entirely defeated. Che Pih himself 
captured Yen King.’ 

3. ‘In autumn, in the 8th month, Shuh 
Ts‘ing went to Yueh ;—the first complimentary 
mission to that State. Choo Yang of Yuch, 
came to Loo on a similar mission, in return for 
that of Shuh Ts‘ing.’ 
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Twenty-fourth year. 
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XXIV. 1. ‘In the [duke’s] twenty-fourth 
year, in summer, in the 4th month, the marquis 
of Tsin, intending to invade Ts‘e, sent an officer 
to ask the aid of an army from us, saying, 
“Formerly Tsang Win-chung, with an army of 
Ts‘oo, invaded Ta‘e, and took Kuh (See V. xxvi. 
5, 7); Seuen-shuh with an army of Tsin, invaded 
Ts‘e, and took Wan-yang (VIII. ii. 4, 7). My 
ruler [now] wishes to seek the blessing of the 
duke of Chow, and desires to beg the help of 
the power of the Tsang family.” Tsang Shih 
[was sent to] join him with a force, when they 
took Lin-k‘éw. The officers of the army gave 
orders to make everything ready for advancing; 
but Lae Chang said, ‘“‘The ruler is reduced low, 
and the ministers are oppressive. Last year 
Tain vanquished its opponents, and now it has 
taken apreat city. It has received much favour 
from Heaven; how should it be able to advance 
further? That is a mistake. ‘The expedition 
will now withdraw.” ‘The army of Tsin did 
accordingly withdraw. Some oxen were given 
aliveto Tsang Shih, and the grand historiograph- 
er {of Tsin] apologized to him, saying, ‘“‘ Because 
our ruler is on march, this gift of oxen is not 
according to the rule. I venture to set forth 
our apologies to you.”’ 

2. ‘The viscount of Choo again pursued an 
unreasonable course, on which an officer of Yueh 
seized him, and carricd him to that State, 
appointing his sun Ho in his stead. Ho also 
acted in the same unreasonable way.’ 
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3. ‘The mother of the duke’s son King was 
his favourite, and he proposed to raise her to the 
position of his wife. Having told the director 
of ceremonies Hin Héa to present those appro- 
priate for such a proceeding, that officer replied 
that there were none such. The duke said to 
him in a rage, “ You are an officer of the ancestral 
temple, and the appointment of the ruler’s wife 
is a great ceremony of the State. Why do you 
say that there are no rules for it?” ‘*The duke 
of Chow,” was the reply, ‘‘and duke Woo 
married daughters of Séeh. Héaou and H wuy, 
daughters of Sung; from Hwan downwards, our 
rulers have married daughters of Ts‘e. For 
such marriages there are the appropriate cere- 
monies; but for the constituting a concubine the 
wife there are none.” The issue, however, was 
that the duke carried out his purpose, and 
declared that King should be his successor. 
From this time the people began to hate the 
duke.” 

4. ‘In the intercalary month, the duke went 
to Yueh, and won the friendship of Seih-ying, 
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-the heir-apparent, who proposed giving a wife 


to him, and much territory. Kung-sun Yéw- 
shan sent word of this to Ke-sun, who was 
frightened by the prospect, and sent bribes 
which he got presented through the grand- 
administrator Pei. The plan was then dropped.’ 
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Twenty-fifth year. 
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XXV. 1. ‘In the [duke’s] 25th year, in | excused himself on the ground that he had a 
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with Héae the minister of Crime, and said, 
“To-day I am fortunate that my death is defer- 


red till another day.” 


‘When the duke [re-] entered the State, ne 
took away his city from Nan-she, and his powers” 
from Héae, the minister of Crime. He [also] 
caused one of his attendants to push the car- 


riage of Kung-win E-taze into a pond. 


‘Before this, when the people of Wei deprived 
the officer Héa Ting of his possessions (See the 
narrative on XI. 7; Ty ‘here should, probably, | 


be JR. his household and property were given 


to P‘ang-fung Me-tsze, who entertained the 
duke in consequence, and presented to him the 
daughter of Héa Mow. She became his favourite, 
and was put in the position of his wife. Her 
brother K‘e was grandson of the sister of T“ae- 
shuh Teih, and, when-young, had been brought 
up in the palace. He was afterwards made 
minister of Instruction; but when the favour of 
the lady declined, he was made guilty of some 
offence. The duke kept employing the work- 
men of the 3 departments for a great length of 
time. He also made Kéaou, a player, covenant 
with K‘euen Me, kept him near to himself, and 
very much trusted him. 

‘In consequence of all these things, Pe super- 
intendent of the markets, Kung-sun Me-mow, 
Kung-win Yaou, Héae minister of Crime, and 
K‘e minister of Instruction, took advantage of 
pte dissatisfaction of the] workmen and of 

‘euen Me, to raise an insurrection, Armed 
with sharp weapons, and those of them who were 
not so provided with axes, they sent K‘euen 
Me into the duke’s palace; and beginning to 
make a great noise at the palace of the [late] eld- 
est son, T'sih, they attacked the duke. Keuen 
Teze-sze asked leave to oppose them; but Me 
held his hand, and said, “ You are bold indeed ; 
but what good can you do to the duke? Do 
you not see the case of the late ruler? Let the 
marquis go wherever he pleases. He has, more- 
over, already been abroad; why should he not re- 
turn? At present [resistance is of no use]. 
The anger of the multitude is not to be encount- 
ered. Let it pass away, and it will be easy to 
a an opportunity.” The duke accordingly 
eft the city. [At first] he proposed going to 
P‘oo; but Me said, “Tsin is not to be trusted ; 
don’t go there.” He then proposed going to 
Keuen, but Me said, “No. Ts‘e and Tsin will 















be quarrelling about us.” Next he proposed 
going to Ling; but Me said, “Loo is not suffi- 
cient to have any dealings with . Let us go to 
Shing-ts‘oo, to draw the notice of Yueh, which 
now has a ruler.” Accordingly, the duke went 
on the way to Shing-ts‘oo. Me said, “The 
robbers of Wei must not get to know [where 
we are]; let us make haste. I will go first;” 
and he thus carried the valuables which they 
had with them in his chariot and returned. 

‘The duke [by and by] formed his men into 
separate bands, and, by means of a correspond- 
ence with the prayer-maker Hwuy, made in- 
cursions into Wei, to the distress of the people. 
E-tsze knew of the circumstance, went to see 
Tsze-che, (The Kung-sun Me-mow) and begged 
that he would drive out Hwuy. Wan-tsze 
said, “‘He has committed no offence.” E-tsze 
replied, “He loves to monopolize all profit, 
and is lawless. You would see, if the duke 
returned to the capital, that he would be the 
first to lead the way. If you drive him out, he 
will escape by the south gate, and go where the 
duke is. Yueh has recently got the control of 
the States ; they will be sure to go there, and ask 
the.assistance of an army.” When Hwuy was 
in the court, an officer was sent to send away 
all the members of his household. He went out 
{after them], stopped outside 2 nights without 
being recalled; and on the 5th day lodged in 
Wae-le. -He then became a favourite [with the 
duke], and advised him to go to Yueh to ask 
the help of a force.’ 


2. ‘In the 6th month, the duke arrived from 
Yueh. Ke K‘ang-tsze and Ming Woo-pih met 
him at Woo-woo. Kwoh Ch‘ung drove the 
duke’s carriage ; and when he saw the two minis- 
ters, he said, “ They speak much evil. Let your 
lordship pay particular attention to them.” 

‘The duke took refreshment at Woo-woo, and 
Woo-pih presented him with the cup of congratu- 
lation. Disliking Kwoh Ch‘ung, he said, “ How 
stout he.is! ” Ke-sun then asked that W: oo-pih 
should be made to drink [a cup of spirits], adding, 
“In consequence of Loo’s being so near its 
enemies, we were not able to follow your lordship, 
and so escaped so great a journey; but why 
should he say that Chung has got fat?” “Can 
one who eats many of his words,” said the duke, 


-“eseape getting fat?” They drank [in this 


way] without any pleasure, and enmity now 
commenced between the duke and his great 
officers.” 


Twenty-sixth year. 
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ser, in the 5th month, on King-shin, Cheh, 
iharaninot Wei, fled from that State to Sung. 
The marquis had made a marvellous tower in 
his own peculiar garden, and was drinking in it 
with all his great officers. Among them was 
Shing-tsze, superintendent of the markets, who 
ascended and took his place on his mat, with 
his stockings on. The duke being angry, he 


peculiar disease [in his feet], which would make 
the duke vomit, if he saw it. The duke was 
still more angry, and could not be appeased by 
the apologies of the [other] great officers. The 
superintendent then left the tower, the duke 
threatening him with his fist as with a javelin, 
and saying that he would cut off his feet. This 
washeard by Shing-tsze, who got into a carriage, 
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XXVI41. ‘In the [duke’s] twenty-sixth 
year, in summer, in the 5th month, Shuh-sun 
Shoo, at the head of a force, joined Kaou Joo 
and How Yung of Yueh, and Yoh Fei of Sung, 
in an expedition to restore the marquis of Wei. 
Wan-tsze wished to receive him; but E-tsze 
said to him, “ The ruler is obstinate and oppres- 
sive. Waita little. He is sure to vent his poison 
on the people, who will consequently be of one 
mind with you.” [In a little], the [invading] 
army made an incursion on Wae-chow, [on 
behalf of the marquis of] Wei, and obtained 
great spoil; and the troops which went forth 
to resist them were greatly defeated. [On 
this, the marquis] dug up the grave of Ting- 
tsze, superintendent of the markets, and 
burned his body on the top of P‘ing-chwang. 
Wan-tsze sent Wang-sun Ts‘e privately to ask 
Kaou Joo whether he meant utterly to extin- 
guish Wei, or simply to restore the marquis. 
Kaou Joo said that his ruler’s orders to him 
were simply that he should restore the ruler; 
and on this Wan-tsze assembled the people, and 
put the thing to them, saying, “The ruler has 
now attacked the city with those wild people of 
the south and east, till it is nearly destroyed. 
Let us receive him back.” They said, “Don’t 
receive him.” He went on, “It will be a benefit 
to you if I go away. Allow me to go out at the 
north gate.” “ You shall not go out,” all urged. 
They then sent great bribes to the officers of 
Yueh, threw open the gates, manned the para- 
pets, and [offered] to receive the duke. He, 
however, did not venture to enter the city; and, 
the armies withdrawing, the people of Wei 
raised duke Taou to the marquisate. Nan-she 
(I. q. Wan-tsze) acted as minister to him, and 
made over Shing-ts‘oo to Yueh. The [expelled] 
duke said, “This is K‘e’s doing ;” and he told 
all [the ladies] who had any quarrel with his 
wife (K‘e’s sister) to vent their spite on her. 
K‘e having been sent on a complimentary mis- 
sion to Yueh, the duke attacked him, and car- 
ried off his offerings. K‘e laid the matter 
before the king, who ordered him to retake the 
things, which, with the assistance of a large 
body of men, he did. The duke was angry, put 
to death the son of K‘e’s sister whom he had 
declared his successor, and afterwards died in 
Yueh,’ 

2. ‘Duke King of Sung had no son, but 
took Tih and K‘e, the sons of Kung-sun Chow, 
and brought them up in his palace, without ap- 
pointing either of them, however, to be his suc- 
cessor. At this time Hwang Hwan was master 
of the Right; Hwang Fei-go, grand marshal; 
Hwang Hwae, minister of Instruction; Ling 
Puh-hwan, master of the Left ; Yoh Fei, minis- 
ter of Works ; and Yoh Choo-ts‘oo, grand-minis- 
ter of Crime. These 6 ministers belonging to 
three clans conducted the government with 
harmony. They should have communicated 
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with the duke through Ta-yin; but that minis- 
ter constantly kept back their representations, 
and gave them commands according to his 
pleasure, pretending that they were from the 
duke. The people hated him, and the minister 
of Works wanted to take him off; but the 
master of the Left said, ‘“‘Let him alone, till he 
fill up the measure of his iniquity. When he 
is like a heavy vessel without any foundation, 
is it possible he should not be overthrown ?” 


a 


‘In winter, in the 10th month, the duke was 
taking relaxation by the marsh of K‘ung; and 
on Sin-sze, he died in Léen-chung. Ta-yin 
raised 1000 men-at-arms from the soldiers near 
the marsh, and conveyed the duke’s [body] from 
K‘ung-t‘ung to the capital. Having gone with 
it to the Yuh palace, he sent to eall the six 
ministers, saying there was a report that there 
were enemies in the State, and that the ruler 
wished them to frame measures for the emer- 
gency. When they arrived, he made the men- 
at-arms seize them, and said to them, “ The 
ruler is very ill, and asks you to make a 
covenant ;” and accordingly they covenanted in 
the courtyard of the small chamber, that they 
would do nothing disadvantageous to the ducal 
House. Ta-yin then declared K‘e to be the 
successor to the State, bore the coffin to the 
ancestral temple, and set it forth there; but it 
was not till the 3d day that the thing was 
known in the city. Fei, the minister of Works, 
spread it abroad through the city, that Ta-yin 
had deceived the ruler and sought to monopo- 
lize all gain to himself; that the duke had now 
died without any illness; that Ta-yin had con- 
cealed his death ; and that things could not be 
accounted for on any other ground but the 
crime of ‘l'a-yin. 

‘Tih dreamt that K‘e was lying outside the 
Loo gate with his head to the north, and that 
he himself was a bird which was settled upon 
him. His beak reached to the south gate, and 
his tail to the Tung gate.’ “I have dreamt,” 
said he, “a beautiful dream. I shall succeed 
to the State.” Ta-yin then considered that, as 
he was not in the covenant, and they might 
drive him out, he had better impose a second 
covenant on the ministers; and he therefore 
ordered the priest to prepare the writings. The 
ministers were then in T‘ang-yu; and just as 
the time for the covenant was at hand, the 
priest Séang told Hwang Fei-go of the writing, 
Fei-go consulted with T'sze-loo, Tih the overseer 
of the gates, and the master of the Left, whe- 
ther they could not get the people to drive him 
out for them. They then returned to their 
houses, and gave out their armour, sending no- 
tice round the city to this effect, “‘Ta-yin keeps 
the ruler in a State of delusion, and insolently 
oppresses the ducal House. Those who side 
with us will be saviours of the ruler.” The 
multitude responded, “ Let us side with them.” 
Ta-yin, [on his part], sent round a notice, say- 
ing, “ The clans of Tae and Hwang (The Yoh 
were descended from duke ‘Tae) wish to injure 
the ducal House. ‘Those who side with me need 
have no trouble about not becoming rich. ‘The 
multitude said, “It is not different [from a 
ducal notice] !” 

‘Tae-she and Hwang-she wished to attack the 
duke, but Yoh Tih said, “No. He is a criminal 
because of his violent proceeding with the duke; 
but if we attack the duke, our conduct will be 
more violent than his.” They then made the 
people hold Ta-yin as the offender, and that 
officer fled to Ts‘oo, taking K‘e with him. They 
then raised Tih to be duke, with the minister 
of Works as chief minister. They made a 
covenant that the members of their three clans 
should all share in the government and not 
injure one another.’ 


8. ‘Duke Ch‘uh of Wei sent a messenger 
with a bow from Shing-ts‘oo to Tsze-kung, to 
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ask him whether he would re-enter Wei again. 
Tsze-kung bowed his head to the ground, re- 
ceived the bow, and replied, “I do not know.” 
[Afterwards], he said privately to the mes- 
senger, “ Formerly, duke Ch‘ing withdrew to 
Chiin (V. xxviii. 7); but, through the covenant 
of Yuen-puh, brought about by Ning Woo-tsze 
and Sun Chwang-tsze, he entered again. Duke 
Héen withdrew to Ts‘e (IX. xiv. 4); but through 
the covenant of E-e, brought about by Tsze-séen 
and Tsze-chen, he entered again (IX. xxvi. 3). 
Your ruler has now twice withdrawn from his 


State. I have not heard of his havirg relatives 
like those of Héen, or ministers like those of 
Ch‘ing ;—I do not know by what means he is to 
re-enter. It is said in the ode (She, IV. i. Pt. i. 
ode IV. 3), 


“Nothing gives strength like the employ- 
ment of right men; 
All throughout the State obey them.” 


If he [only] had the men, and the four quarters 
of the State regarded him as their lord, what 
difficulty would there be with the capital ?” 


Twenty-seventh year. 
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¥aar XXVII. DUKE GAE. 861 


XXVIII. 1. In the [duke’s] 27th year, in 
spring, the viscount of Yueh sent How Yung on 
a complimentary mission to Loo, and to speak 
about the lands of Choo, that the boundary be- 
tween it and Loo should be T‘ae-shang. In the 
2d month, a covenant was made at P‘ing-yang, 
in which the 3 ministers all followed the envoy. 
K‘ang-tsze was vexed about this, and spoke 
about Tsze-kung, saying, “If he had been here, 
I should not have come to this.” “Why then 
did you not call him?” asked Woo-pih. “I 
was indeed going to call him,” was the reply. 
Win-tsze (Shuh-sua) said, “Pray, think of it 
another time.”’ 

2. ‘In summer, in the 4th month, on Ke-hae, 
Ke K‘ang-tsze died. The duke went to offer 
his condolences; but his ceremonies were not 
what the occasion required.’ 


3. -‘Seun Yaou of Tain led a force against 
Ch‘ing, and halted at Tung-k‘éw, while in the 
meantime Sze Hwang of Ch‘ing went to beg 
assistance from Ts‘e. When the army of Ts‘e 
was being raised, Ch‘in Ch‘ing-tsze assembled 
the sons of officers who had died in battle for 
the State, and presented them for 3 days in the 
court, giving also to each a carriage with two 
horses, and assigning to him 5 cities (hamlets). 
He called to him Tsin, the son of Yen Choh-tseu, 
and said to him, “In the action at Seth (The 
Le-k‘éw of XXIII. 2), your father died. In 
consequence of the many troubles of the State 
we were not able to think of you before. But 
now the ruler confers on you these cities, and 
to appear at court with these robes and this 
carriage. Do not make void the service of your 
father.” 

‘After this [Ch‘ing-tsze] proceeded to the 
relief of Ch‘ing. When he arrived at Léw-shoo, 
and was [only] 7/e from Kuh, the people of 
that place were not aware of his approach. 
When he got to the Puh, it had rained so that 
they could not cross. Tsze-sze said, [The troops 
of] the great State are quite close to our poor 
capital, and therefore we sent to tell you of our 
distress. But now your army does not go on, 
and I am afraid it will not be in time.” Ch‘ing- 
tsze having on a [rain-] cloak, and leaning on a 
spear, stood upon the bank, and now helped 


* forward, now whipt on, the horses which were 


unwilling to proceed. When Che Pih heard of 
this, he withdrew, saying, “‘I consulted the 
tortoise-shell about attacking Ch‘ing, and not 
about fighting with Ts‘e.” [At the same time] 
he sent a message to Ch‘ing-tsze, saying, “ You 
Sir, are a son of Ch‘in, sprung from the House 
of Ch‘in. That Ch‘in has lost its sacrifices 
(Having been extinguished by Ts‘oo; see XVII. 
4) was owing to the crime of Ch‘ing. My ruler 
therefore sent me to examine into the justice of 
[the fate of] Ch‘in, thinking that, possibly, you 
would have a regard for Chin. If you consider 
that the overthrow of your root is an advantage 
to you, what is it to me?” Ch‘ing-tsze, in a 
rage, said, “All who have heaped insults on 
others have [soon] passed away ;—can Che Pih 
continue long ?” 

‘Chung-hing Wan-tsze (A refugee in Ts‘e) 
told Ch‘ing-tsze, saying, “ One from the army of 
Tsin informed me that they were going with 1000 
light chariots to attack the gate of the army of 
Ts‘e, which might thus be entirely destroyed.” 


Ch‘ing-tsze replied, “ My ruler charged me that 


I should not fall on a small force, nor fear a 
large one. Though they come with more than 
1000 chariots, I should not avoid them. I will 
inform my ruler of yourcommunication.” Wan- 
tsze said, ‘Now I know the [folly] of my leaving 
Tsin. A superior man, in forming his plans, con- 
siders every thing,—the beginning, the middie, 
and the end,—and then he enters on his course. 
But now I took mine, without knowing any one 
of these ;—is it not hard?” 

4. ‘The duke was distressed and annoyed by 
the arrogance of the three Hwans, and wished 
for the help of the other princes to take them off. 
The three Hwans were in like manner distressed 
and annoyed by the rudeness of the duke, and 
thus there arose many differences between him 
andthem. The duke had been rambling in Ling- 
fan, and met Mang Woo-pih in the street of 
Ming-she. “ Let me ask you,” said he to him, 
“if I shall [be permitted to] die [a natural 
death].” Woo-pih replied that he had no means 
of knowing. Thrice the duke put the question, 
till the minister declined to give any answer. 
The duke then wished, with the help of Yueh, 
to attack Loo, and take off the three Hwans. 
In autumn, in the 8th month, he went to Kung- 
sun Yéw-hing’s, and thence he withdrew to Choo, 
from which he went on to Yueh. The people 
attributed the blame of this to Kung-sun Yéw- 
shan (J. g. Yéw-hing).’ 

[With this year ended the rule and life of duke 
Gae. Tso-she does not mention his death, but we 
may conclude from the above narrative that it 
took place in Yueh. Considering the saying of 
Tsze-kung which ‘T'so-she has given under XVI. 
4, there can be no doubt that he believed that the 
duke did not die in Loo. Sze Ma Ts‘éen, however, 
in his History of Loo( 53 aL, =+=) says 
that ‘the people of the State brought him back 
from Yueh, and he died in the house of Yéw- 
shan-she.’ This account is adopted in the T‘ung 
kéen Kang-muh Gi gee re ED of Choo 
He; but it appears to me more than doubtful. 
However, there is no doubt that duke Gae died 
in this year, B.c. 467. 

It may be well to give here a list of the suc- 
ceeding marquises of Loo. 


Gae was succeeded by his son Ning (ig), 
known as duke Taou CRD, B.C. 466—430. 
Taou was succeeded by his son Kéa (Ez), 
known as duke Yuen Gt Id), B.C, 429—409, 
Yuen was succeeded by his son Héen ( HAD. 
known as duke Muh Gay ZR), 8.0. 408—376. 
Muh was succeeded by his son Fun (BE), 
known as duke Kung (Ht r) B.C. 375353, 
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Kung was succeeded by his son Shun CHD. 
known as duke Kang ( it Ds B.C. 353—343. 
K‘ang was succeeded by his son Yen (>, 
known as duke King ( = BR» B.C. 342—315. 
King was succeeded by his son Shuh BO: 
known as duke P‘ing (> BS B.C. 314--293. 
P‘ing was succeeded by his son Kéa G2) 
known as duke Wan (Bl DAS B.C. 292—-270, 


Wan was succeeded by his son Ch'ow (HE), 


known as duke K‘ing (kA DS» B.C. 269—248, 

In B.c. 248 Loo was extinguished by king 
K‘aou-léeh of Ts‘oo, and duke King reduced to 
the position of a private man. Thus from the 
duke of Chow to duke K‘ing there had been 
thirty-four marquises in Loo, embracing a 
period of 874 years. The history of the State, 


however, after duke Gae is almost a blank.] 
After the above year, there is a blank in ‘T'so- 

she’s chronicles, and he gives only one other 

narrative under the 4th year of duke Taou. 


Year IV. DUKE TAOU. 863 


Fourth year, 
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‘This year, Seun Yaou of Tsin led a force to 
lay siege to [the capital of ] Ch‘ing. Before he 
arrived, Sze Hwang of that State said, “Che Pih 
is obstinate, and fond of victory. If we tender 
our submission early, he will take his departure.” 
He therefore in the first place put Nan-le (A 
place outside the walls) in a state of defence, 
and waited for the approach of Yaou. He en. 
tered Nan-le, and attacked the Keih-téch gate. 
On the side of Ch‘ing they made prisoner He 
Kwei-luy, and tried to bribe him by offering 
him a share in the government. He kept his 
mouth shut, however, and submitted to death. 

‘Che Pih said to Chaou-ming, “Do you enter 
the city;” but that minister replied, “You are 
here yourself; [do you enter it].’” “Ugly and 
without courage as you are, how were you made 
chief of the Chaou?” said Yaou. “As I am 
able,” rejoit.ed Chaou-miang, “to submit to such 
4 disgrace [from you], perhaps I shall not 
cause any injury to the House of Chaou.” Che 
Pih made no alteration in his conduct; and 
from this time he was an object of hatred to 
Chaou Séang-tsze, and the issue was his ruin. 
Che Pih was greedy and self-willed, so that the 
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chiefs of the Han and Wei revolted from him, 
and [joined in] his destruction,’ 


[Why Tso-she ended his narratives here it 
is impossible to say. From the last sentence 
in the above relation, it is clear he could have 
continued them for at least ten years more. 
Too Yu says, ‘According to the Historical 
Records, in the 4th year of duke E (SS ) 
of Tsin, and the 14th year of duke Taou of Loo, 
Che Pih led [the chiefs of] Han and Wei to lay 
siege to Chaon Séang-tsze in ‘T'sin-yang. There 
they turned against him, laid their plans with 
Chaou-she. and put Che Pih to death beneath 
the walls of ‘Tsin-yang;—27 years after the 
close of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw.’ 


On the extinction of the Che or Seun family, 
there remained in Tsin only the three great 
families of Chaou, Wei, and Han, by which Tsin 
was ultimately dismembered. In z.c. 402, in- 
stead of the great State of Tsin we have the 
three marquisates of Wei, Chaou, and Han, 
though the descendants of K‘ang-shuh continued 
to have nominal existence ag marquises of Tsin 
for some years longer.} 
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OF SUBJECTS. 


Books are indicated by I., 1., &e.; Years in each Book by i, ii., ée.; Paragraphs 


in each year by 1, 2, dc. 


separated by: to Years in the same Book by; 


A 


Altar, of Poh, the, XII. iv. 8. 

Altars of the land, III. xxiii. 3; xxv. 3, 5; xxx. 
5: VI. xv. 5. 

Ancestral temple, the duke appeared in the, 
VI. vi. 8—the, took fire, II. xiv. 4,—plazing 
a tablet in the, IV. ii. 2. 

Archery court, the, set on fire, VII. xvi. 2. 

Armies, three formed by Loo, IX. xi. 1. See 
Fighting, Halting, Incursion, Invasion. 

Army of the centre, the, disbanded, X. v. 1. 

Arrival.—See Return. 

Attack of the Jung on the earl of Fan, I. vii. 
7;—of Sung, Ts‘ae and Wei on Tae, and 
of Ch‘ing on armies at Tae, I. x. 6;—of ‘T's‘e | 
on Loo, IX. xxv. 1; of Woo on the gates of 
Ch‘aou, IX. xxv. 10. See Invasion. 


B 


Banisliment of a great officer of Tsin, VIL. i. 5; 
—of Kung-tsze Shaou of Clrin to Yueh, by 
Ts‘oo, X. viii. 9;—of a great officer of Ts‘ae 
to Woo, XT. iii. 7. 

Battle.—See Fighting. 

Begging the assistance of an army, V. xxvi. 5: 
VUL xiii. 1; xvi. 5; xvii. 7; xviii. 13. 

Beguiling the, of the marquis of Ts‘ac by Ts‘oo, 
X. xi. 2. See Lnveiyting. 

Besieging of Ch‘ang-koh by Sung, I. v. 8; vi 43) 
—of Shing by Loo and ‘I's‘c, LI. viii. 3 i! 
of Sin-shing, by Loo, Ts‘e, Sung, Chrin, | 
Wei, and T's‘nou, V. vi. 2;—of Heu by | 
Ts-oo, V. vi. 3;—of T’'s‘aou by Sung, V. xix, | 
5;—of Min by Tse, V. xxiii. 1;—of Chin | 
by Ts‘oo, V. xxv. 5;—of Min by 'T’s‘oo, V. | 
XXVi. 7;—of Sung by ‘T's‘vo, Clrin, Ts‘ae, ! 
Ching. and Hen, V. xxvii. 5;—of Wei by | 
the Teih, V. xxxi. 8;—of Kéang by Ts‘oo, | 
VI. iii. 4;—of Ch‘aou by Ts‘oo. VL xii 45) 
—of Ts‘aou by Sung, VIL. iii. 7: XU vii. ; 
5;—-of Tang by Sung. VIL ix. 11:—of 


VOL. ¥. 


References to Books, where there is no other break, are 


Ching by Ts‘oo, VII. xii. 2;—of Sung by 
Ts‘oo, VII. xiv. 4;—of Keih by Loo, VIII. 
iii. 9;—of Heu by Ch‘ing, VIII. ix. 12;—of 
Png-shing in Sung by Loo, Tsin, Wei, 
Ts‘aou, Keu, Choo, Ting, and Séeh, LX. i. 
2;—of Tun by Ch‘in, IX. iv. 7;—of Ch'in 
by Ts‘oo, IX. vii. 8;—of T‘ne by Ken, IX. 
xii, 1;—of the city of Ch‘ing by Ts‘e, IX. 
xv. 3; xvi. 8;—of T‘aou and Fang by Ts‘e, 
IX. xvii. 4;—of Ts‘e by Loo, Tain, Sung, 
Wei, Ch‘ing, Ts‘aou, Keu, Choo, Tang, 
Séeh, K‘e, and Little Choo, LX. xviii. 4;— 
of Ts‘ae by Ts‘oo, X. xi. 3: XI. iv. 11 3—of 
Pe by Shuh Kung, X. xiii. 1;—of Kéaou by 
Tsin, X. xxiii. 4;—of Ch‘ing by the duke 
of Loo, X. xxvi. 3: XI. xii, 10;—of Séen-yu 
by Tsin, XI. v. 6;—of Yun by Loo, XI. vi. 
73;—0f Wei by T'sin, XI. x. 4;—of How by 
Loo, XI. x. 6, 7;—of Ts‘ae by Ts‘oo, Ch‘in, 
Suy, and Heu, XII. i. 2;—of Ts‘eih by Ts‘e 
and Wei, XII. iii. 1;—of Choo by Loo, XII. 
iii. 9. 

Birth of dake Hwan’s son T*ung, ITI. vi. 5. 

Boundaries of the land of Yun, laying out the, 
X. i. 9. 

Bow, the great, stolen, XI. viii. 16,—recovered, 
AL. ix. 3. 

Buff-coat ordinance, the, VIII. i. 4. 

Bull, the, for the border sacrifice, WII. iii. 1: 
WIHT. vii. 1:—killed by field mice, XI. xv. 
2: XIL. i. 3. 

Burial, 

—of king Ping, I. iii. 4; 

—of king Hwan, III. iii. 3; 

—of king Séang, VI. ix. 4; 

—of king Kwang, VI. iii. 3; 


| —of king Kéen, IX. ii. 1; 


—of king King, X. xxii. 5. 

—of dukes of Loo, I. i. 4;—II. xviii. 4;—IV. i. 
3;—VLi.3, 4;—xviii. 4;—VII. i. 2;—xviii. 
15;—TX. xxxi. 6;—XI. i. 8:—xv. 8, 11, 12. 

—of duchesses of Loo, L. i. 4;—V. ii. 2;—VI. v. 
1, 2.3:—VI. xvii. 2;—VII. viii. 9, 10 ;—IX. 
ii. 7;-~iv. 53-—ix. 4;—X. xi. 8. 

—of the duke’s daughter, II. iv. 5;—xxx. 4;— 
IX. xxx. 6. 

—of the lady Ting Sze. XL. xv. 13. 
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Burial of dukes of Sung, I. iii. 7;—III. iii. 2;— | Court visits to the king, V. xxviii. 10, 16, 17;— 


VIII. iii, 5;—xv. 8;—X. xi. 1;—xxvi. 1. 

—of dukes of Ts‘e, I. xv. 3;—TIT. ix. oN: 
xvili. 5;— VII. x. 10;—VIHL. ix. 9;—IX. xix. 
13;—XIL. v. 6;—x. 7. ; 

—of dukes of Tsin, V. xxviii. 4;—VI. vi. 5;-— 
IX. xvi. ];—X. x. 5;—xvi. 7;—xxx. 3. 
—of dukes of Wei, I. v. 2;—LL. xiii. 2;—V. xxv. 
6;—VIII. iii. 2;—xv. 1;—1X. xxix. 9;—X. 

vii. 8;—XII. ii. 7. ; 

—of dukes of T’s‘ae, I. viii. 7;—(marquis) II. 
xvii. 6;—VII. xvii. 8;—IX. xxx. 8;—X. 
xiii. 10;—xxi. 1;—XII. iv. 10. . 

of dukes of Ch'ing, Il. xi. 3;—IIJ. xxi. 4; 
—VII. iii. 9; VIII. iv.6;—IX. viii. 2;—X. 
xii, 5 ;—xxviii. 4;—XI. ix. 4. : 

—of dukes of T's‘aou, Il. x. 2;—III. xxiv. 2; 
—V. vii. 7;—VI. ix. 14;—VII. xiv. 5;— 
VIAIT. xiii. 6;—IX. xix. 6;—X. xiv. 45— 
xviii. 4;—xxviii. 1;—XI. viii. 11. 

—of dukes of Ch‘in, IIT. ii. 1;—V. xiii. 2;— 
VII. xii. 1;—IX. iv. 4;—X. viii. 10;—XL 
iv. 6;—viii. 12. : 

—of dukes of Heu, V. iv. 7;—VI. vi. 1;—VII. 
xvii. 3;—IX. xxvi. 10;—X. xix. 5;—XII. 
xili. 8. - ; 

—of dukes of K‘e, IX. vi. 3;—xxiii. 4;—X. vi. 
4;—xxiv. 7;—XI. iv. 10;—XIL. ix. 1. 

—of a duke of Ts‘oo, X. i. 10. ; 

—of dukes of ‘sin, X. vi. 2;—XI. ix. 7;— 
XII. iv. 3. 5 

—of dukes of T'ang, X. iii. 3;—xxviii. 6 ;—XII. 
iv. 11;—xi. 6. +, 

—of dukes of Séeb, X. xxxi. 5;—XI. xii. 2;— 
XII. x. 10. 

—of a duke of Choo, XI. iii. 4. 

—of a duke of Léw, XI. iv. 13. = 

—of Yuen Chung of Ch‘in, III. xxvii. 3. 

Buying grain, IL. xxviii. 7. 


C 


Capital. See Remoral. 

Captive, the marquis of Ts‘ne taken, by King 
Ts‘oo), ILI. x. 5;—the marquis of Tsin, by 
Tsin, V. xv. 13;—the baron of Heu, by 
Ching, XI. vi. 1;—the viscount of Tun, by 
Ts‘oo and Ch‘in, XI. xiv. 3;—the viscount 
of Hoo, by Ts‘oo, XI. xv. 3.—See Prisoner, 
Seizure, Taking. ; 

Capture of an army of Ching by Sung. XIT. ix. 
2;—of an army of Sung by Ch‘ing, XII. 
xiii. 1. 

Carriages, [. i. 4;—IT. xv. 1;—VI. v. 1. 
Ceremonies, inaugurating the month with, VI. 
vi. 8; xvi. 2. ; ; 
Chamber, the Small, V. xxxiii. 11;—the High, 

XI. xv. 5.—See State. : 
Coffin of the duke of Loo, IT. xviii. 2;—XI. i. 
2:—of the duchess of* Loo, V. i. 10;—of 
duke Wan’s third daughter, VILL ix. 1; 
—of Kung-sun Gaou, VI. xv. 4. = 
Comet, VI. xiv. 5;—X. xvii. 5;—XIL. xiii. 10; 
xiv. 15. ; ; 
Condole with the duke, the marquis of Ts‘e 
came to, X. xxv 6;—sent Kaou Chang to, 
X. xxix. 1;—the marquis of ‘Tsin sent to, 
X. xxxi. 4. 7 
Confusion, the royal House in, X. xxii. 6. 
Constellations,—Northern Bushel, VI. xiv. 5; 
—Tu-shin, X. xvii. 5. 








- to Loo, I. xi. 1;—II. ii, 2, 5; vi. 6; vii. 2, 3; 
ix. 4; xv. 8;—III. xxiii. 7; xxvi. 2;-—V. v. 
2; vii. 2; xiv. 25 xx. 25 xxvii. 1;—VI. xi. 
3; xii. 2, 5; xv. 3;-—-VUL iv. 8; vi. 5; vii. 
3; xviii. 8, 9;—IX. i. 6; vi. 4; vii. 1,3; xxi. 
7; xxviii. 8;—X. ili. 4; xvii 1, 3;-—X1. xv. 
1;—NXIL. ii. 4. . f : 

Covenants of States, I. i. 2, 5; ii. 4, 7; iil. 65 vi. 
2; viii. 6, 8: II. i. 45 ii. 8; xi. 15 xii. 2, 3, 7; 
xiv. 3; xvii. 1, 2: III. ix. 2; xiii 43 xvi. 4; 
xix. 3; xxii. 5; xxiii. 10; xxvii. 2: IV. i. 4; 
ii. 6: V. ii. 4; tii. 6; iv. 3; v.55 vii. 45 viii. 
1, 2; ix. 4; xv. 3; xix. 2, 3, 7; xx. 5; xxi. 2, 
7; xxv. 7; xxvi. 1; xxvii. 6; xxviii. 8, 9; 
xxix. 3; xxxii. 4: VIL ii. 3, 4; ili. 6; vii. 8; 
viii. 4, 5; x. 5; xiii, 8; xiv. 4; xv. 2, 10; 
xvi. 1, 3; xvii. 3: VIL. vii. 1; xi. 2; xii. 6: 
VIII. i. 5; ii. 4, 10; iii. 135 v. 75 vii. 5; ix. 
2; xi. 2; xv. 3; xvi. 14; xvii. 3; xviii. 14: 
IX. iii. 3, 5, 7; vil. 7; ix. 5; xi.5; xv. 1; 
xvi. 2; xix. 1; xx. 1, 2; xxv. 5; xxvii. 5; 
xxix. 7: X. vii. 3; xi. 6; xii. 5, 6; xxvi. 4: 
XI. ili. 5; iv. 4; vii. 5; viii, 14; xi. 4; xii. 
7: XII. ii. 2. 


D 


Daughter, the third, of dake Yin, I. vii. 1: LI. 
xii. 1. 

—a, of Loo, going to a harem, ITI. xix. 3. 

—the duke’s eldest married, III. xxv. 4. ; 

—the duke’s third married, II. xxvii. 5; died, 
xxix. 4. 

—the duke’s came and presented a son at court, 
V. v. 2. 

—the duke’s eldest, died V. ix. 3. 

—the duke’s eldest, met the viscount of Tsing, 
V. xiv. 2. 

—the duke’s third, returned to Tsung, V. xv. 
9;—died xvi. 3. : 

—the duke’s eldest, came to meet a wife for her 
son, V. xxv. 3; xxxi. 7. f 
—the duke’s eldest, came to Loo, V. xxviii. 13. 

—the duke’s second, a prisoner. V1. xiv. 12. 
—the duke’s second, married, VII. v. 3. 

—the duke’s eldest. divorced, VH. xvi. 3. es 
—the third, of duke Wan, VIII. v. 1; viii. 8; 


ix. 1. 

—duke Seuen’s eldest, married, VIII. viii. 5, 11; 
ix. 4, 5, 6. 

—duke Chring’s eldest, burned to death, IX. 
XXX. va : ee 
th, of the king ;—S ing. 

ae dukes of Tas see end of each Book. : 

—of wires of dukes of Loo, I. ii. 8;—IIJ- xxi. 
3y—V. i. 5;—VI. iv. 7; xvi. 4;—VH. Vili. 
5;—IX. i. 3; iv. 8; ix. 3;—X. xi. 4;—XL 
xv. 9;—XI]. xi. 2. . 

—of sons of dukes of Leo, I. v. 7;—HI. xxxii. 
3, 5;—V. xvi. 23-—VI. xviii. 6;-—DX. xxx. 


3. ne . 
—of daughters of dukes of Loo, Til. iv. 2; xxix. 
4;—V. ix. 3; xvi. 3;-—-VI. xiii. 3;~—Vill. 
viii. 8. : 7 
—of a duke of Loo’s younger brother VU. xvii. 


—of a king’s son, VI. iii. 2; —X. xxii. 9. 

—of a king’s daughter, 1. ii. 3.0 cs : 

—of dukes of Sung, I. ii, 1;—HI1. ii. 5;—V. x. 
Lj— xxiii. 2;—VI. vii. 3;—VIIL. ii. 55 xv. 
6 ,-—-X. x. 63 xxv, 8. 
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—of marquises of Ts‘e, II. xiv. 6;—V. xvii. 5 ;— 
xxvii. 2;—VI. xiv. 3;—VII. x. 4;—VIIL. 
ix. 7 ;—IX. xix. 8, 9;—XIL. v. 43x. 3. 

—of marquises of Tsin, V. ix. 5;—xxiv. 5s— 
xxxii.5 ;—VI. vi. 4;—VIL ix. 9;—IX. xv. 
75-—X. x. 45 xvi. 4 ;—xxx. 2;—XI. viii. 9. 

—of marquises of Wei, II. xii. 8 ;—II. xxv 2; 
—V. xxv. 2;—VII. ix. 10;—VIIL ii. 6; xiv. 
6 ;—IX. xxix. 3;—X. vii. 5 ;—XIHL. ii. 3. 

—of the marquis of Ts‘ae, I. viii. 4;:—IT. xvii. 
4;—V. xiv. 5;—VII. xvii. 2;—X. xx, 5; 
xxiii. 5. 

—of the marquis of Ch‘in, II. v. 1; xii. 4;—IIT. 
i. 5;—V. xii. 4; xxviii. 12;—VI. xiii. 2 — 
IX. iv. 1,—XI. iv. 1. 

~—of the marquis of Ting, I. vii. 5; (viscount), 
VIL. ix. 6;—VIIL. xvi. 2 ;—X. iii. 1 3 XXViii. 
5 ;—XIT. iv. 9; xi. 5. 

—of the earl of Ching, II. xi. 2,—IIT. xxi. 2;— 
V. xxxii. 2;—VIL. iii. 8;—VIII. iv. 2; vi. 
7 ;—IX. ii. 4; vii. 10;—X. xii. 2; xxviii. 3; 
—XI. ix. 2. 

—of the earl of Ts‘aou, IT. x. 1:—III. xviii. 9; 
—V. vii. 5;—VI. ix. 10;—VII. xiv. 2 ;— 
VUT. xiii. 4;—IX. xviii. 5;—X. xiv. 2 5— 
xviii. 1 ;—-X. xxvii. 5 ;—XI. ix. 2. 

—of earls of Séeh, III. xxxi. 2;—X. xxxi. 3 — 
XI. xii. 1;— XII. x. 9. 

~—of earls of Ts‘in, VI. xviii. 2;—VII. iv. 2;— 
thee xiv. 7;—X. v. 7;—XI. ix. 6;—XII. 
iii. 8. 

—of viscounts of K‘e, V. xxiii. 4;—(earl) IX. vi. 
1;—xxiii. 2;—X. vi. 1; xxiv. 5;—XI. iv. 5; 
—XII. viii. 6. 

—of viscounts of Choo, III. xvi. 5;—xxviii. 2; 
—VI. xiii. 3;—VIITI. xvii. 12;—IX. xvii. 1; 
—X. i. 5;—XL. iii. 2, 

—of viscounts of Keu, VIII. xiv. 1 ;—X. xiv. 5; 
—XII. xiv. 8. 

—of viscounts of Ts‘oo, VII. xviii. 5;—IX. xiii. 
3 ;—xxviii. 9;—X. i. 11;—xxvi. 6;—XII. vi. 
6. 













—of viscounts of Woo, IX. xii. 4;—X. xv. 1;— 
XI. xiv. 6. 

—of barons of Heu, V. iv. 2;—VI. v. 7 3—VII. 
xvii. 1 ;—IX. xxix. $;—XII. xiii, 2. 

—of Kung-tsze Yih-sze, I. 7. 

—of an officer of the Yin family, I. iii. 3. 

—~of a baron of Suh, I. viii. 5. 

—of Woo-kéae, I. viii. 10. 

—of Héeh, I. ix, 3. 

—of Kung-sun Tsze, V. xvi. 4. 

—of ‘Tsang-sun Shin, VI. x. 1. 

~—of Kung-sun Gaou, VI. xiv. 8. | 

—of Shuh-sun Tih-shin, VL. vy. 4, 

—of Chung Suy, VII. viii. 3. 

—of Tsang-sun Heu, VIII. iv. 4. 

—of Chung Ying-ts‘e, VIII. xv. 2. 

—of Kung-sun Ying-ts‘e, VILL. xvii. 10, 

~—of Kung-sun Hang-foo, IX. v. 13. 

—of Chung-sun Méeh, IX. xix. 10. 

—of Shuh Laou, IX. xxii. 3. 

—of Chung-sun Suh, LX. xxiii. 10. 

—of Chung-sun Kéeh, IX. xxxi. 4. 

—of Shuh-sun P*aou, X. iv. 8. 

—of Shuh Kung, X. xv. 2. 

—of Shuh Cheh, X. xxi. 5. 

—of Shuh Yang, X. xxiii. 2. 

—of Chung-sun Kéoh, X. xxiv. 1, 

—of Shuh-sun Shay, X. xxv. 7. 

—of Shuh E, X. xxix. 3. 

—of K‘euen of Léw, XI. iv. 9. 

—of Ke-sun E-joo, XI. v. 4. 
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—of Shuh-sun Puh-kan, XI. v. 5. 

—of Ke-sun Sze, XII. iii. 6. 

—of Shuh Seuen, XII. xiv. 4. 

—of Chung-sun Ho-ke, XII. xiv. 12. 

—of Confucius, XII. xvi. 3. 

Death. putting to, of Chow-yu by the people of 
Wei, I. iv. 6. 

—of oa of Chin by the people of Ts‘ae, If, 
Vi. 4 

—of Woo-che and Tsze-kéw by the people of 
Ts‘e, III. ix. 1, 6. 

—of the son of the marquis of Ch‘in, III. xxii. 3 

—of a great officer of ‘I's‘aou, III. xxvi. 3. 

—of the son of the marquis of T’sin, V. v. 1. 

—of great officers of Ch-ing, V. vii. 3 ;—IX. x. 
8 ;—xix. 12;—xxx. 7;—X. ii. 3. 

—of the heir of Tsin by Le K‘ih, V. ix. 6. 

—of Le K‘ih by Tsin, V. x. 5. 

—of Pe Ch‘ing-foo by Tsin, V. xi. 1. 

—of great officers of Sung, V. xxv. 43;—VL. vii: 
4 ;—viii. 8;—VIII. xv. 9. 

—of Mae by the duke of Loo, V. xxviii. 2. 

—vof great officers of Ts‘oo, V. xxviii. 6;—VI. 
x. 3;—VII. xvi. 7;—IX. ii. 10 ;—v. 6 ;— 
xxii. 6 ;—X. v. 2; xii. 6; xxvii. 3. 

—of Yuen Heuen by Wei, V. xxx. 3. 

—of great officers of ‘I'sin, VI. vi. 6 j—ix. 5,7; 
—VU. xiii. 4 ;—VIIL. viii. 6 ;—xvii. 13 ;=— 
Xviii. 1. 

—of great officers of Ch‘in, VII. ix. 13 ;—IX. 
xxiii. 5 ;—X. viii. 7. 

—of Héa Ching-shoo of Ch‘in by Ts‘oo, VII. 
xi. 5. 

—of great officers of Wei, VII. xiv. 1; IX. 
XXvii. 3. 

—of the earls of Shaou and Maou, VII. xv. 5. 

-——of the marquis of Tsin, VIII. x. 5. 

——of the duke of Loo’s half-brother, VIIL xvi. 


6. 
—of great officers of Ts‘e, VIII. xviii. 3;—IX. 
xix. 11, 
—of great officers of Ts‘ae, IX. xx. 5;—XII. ii. 
9 s—iv. 5. 


—of Lwan Ying by Tsin, IX. xxiii. 12. 
—of his heir-son by the duke of Sung, LX. xxvi. 
6. i 


—of a younger brother by the king, IX. xxx. 4. 

-—-of K‘ing Fung of 'I's‘e, X. iv. 5. 

—of K‘ung Hwan by T's‘oo, X. viii. 9. 

~—of the heir of Ch‘in by his uncle, X. viii, 1. 

—of the messenger of Clrin by Ts‘oo, X. viii. 4. 

—of the marquis of 'T's‘ae by Ts‘oo, X. xi. 2. 

—of Kung-tsze le of ‘T's‘oo, X. xiii. 3. 

—of E-k‘wei by Keu, X. xiv. 6. 

—of the viscount of the Man-jung by Ts‘oo, X. 
xvi. 2. 

—of the viscount of Shin by Ts‘ae, XI, iv. 3. 

—of the marquis of Ts‘ae, XII. iv. 1. 

-—of Néa Gow-foo of Ch‘in, XII. xiii. 11. 

—of Tsung Shoo of Ch‘in, XII. xiv. 13. 
See Murder. 

Deepening the Shoo, IIT, ix. 7. 

Deer, many, ITI. xvii. 4. 

Deer-park, enclosing a, VIII. xviii. 10. 

Defeat, of the armies of ‘T's‘e, Sung, Wei and 
Yen, by Loo, K‘e and Cling, I. xiii. 1. 

—of Loo by Ts*‘e, IIT. ix. 5. 

—of Ts‘e by Loo, TIT. x. 1. 

—of Sung by Loo, III. x. 4; xi. 2. 

—of Ts‘ae by king (‘I's‘o0), IIT. x. 5. 

—of Wei by Ts‘e, IIL. xxviii. 1: VIII. ii. 2. 

—of Choo by Loo, V. i. 8. 

—of Keu by Loo, V. i. 9: X, v. 6. 
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—of Seu by Ts‘oo, V. xv. 12. 

—of T's‘e by Sung, V. xviii. 3. 

—of Sung by Ts‘oo, V. xxii. 4. . 

—of Ts‘oo by Tsin, Ts‘e, Sung, and Ts‘in, V. 
XXviiL 5. ; 

—of Ts‘in by Tsin and the Kéang-jung, V. 
Xxxiii. 3. 1 

—of the Teih by Tsin, V. xxxiii. 8: VIII. xii. 3: 
X. i. 6. 

—of Ts‘in by Tsin, VI. ii. 1. 

—of the Teih by Loo, VI. xi. 6. 

—of Sung by Ching, VII. ii. 1. 

—of Tsin by Ts‘oo, VIE. xii. 3. : : 

—of the king’s army by the Man-jung, VIII. i. 6. 

—of Ts‘e, by Loo, Tein, Wei, and Ts‘aou, VIII. 
ii 3. 


~—of Ts‘oo and Ch‘ing by Tsin, VIII. xvi. 6. 

—of Tun, Hoo, Shin, Ts‘ae, Ch‘in, and Heu by 
Woo, X. xxiii. 7. . 

—of Ts‘ou by Ts‘ae and Woo, XI. iv. 14. 

—of Woo by Yu-yueh, XI. xiv. 5. 

—of Ch‘ing by Tsin, XII. ii. 6. 

—of Ts‘e by Woo, XII. xi. 4. ‘ 

Dispersion of the men of Ts‘ae, V. iv. 1. 

—of the people of Shin, VI. iii. 1. 

—of the people of Heu, VIII. ix. 10. 

—of the people of Yun, X. xxix. 5. 

Divination, V. xxxi 3, 4; VIL iii. 1; VIII. vii. 1; 
x. 2: IX. vii. 2; xi. 2: XI. xv. 2: XID i. 3. 

Divorce of the duke of Loo’s daughter, VIL xvi. 3. 

Drought, V. xxi. 3. VIL vii 4. See Rain. 

Drums beating of, III .xxv. 3, 5; xxx. 5: VL xv. 5. 


E 


Earthquakes, VI. ix 11: IX. xvi. 6: X. xix. 3; 
xxiii. 9: XII. iii. 2. . 
Eclipses of the sun, I. iii. 1: IL iti. 4; xvii. 8: 
II. xviii. 1; xxv. 3; xxvi. 5; xxx. 5: V. v. 
8; xii. 1; xv. 5: VI.i. 2; xv. 5: VIL viii. 
8; x. 3; xvii. 4: VIEL. xvi. 4; xvii. 11: IX. 
xiv. 2; xv. 5; xx.8; xxi. 5, 6; xxiii. 1; xxiv. 
4, 7; xxvii. 6: X. vii. 4; xv. 4; xvii. 2; xxi. 
4; xxii. 10; xxiv. 3; xxxi. 7: XI. v.1; xii. 
8; xv. 10: XII. xiv. 5. 

Enclosing of Met, III. xxviii. 5, 

—of a deer-park, VIII. xviii. 10. 

—of the park of Lang, X. ix. 5. on 

—of the park of Shay-yuen, XI. xiii. 2. 

Entrance of Heu Shuh into Heu, ITI. xv. 6. 

—of Tuh earl of Ch‘ing into Leih, II. xv. 9. 

—of the marquis of Ke’s brother into I’s‘e, III. 
fii. 4. 

—of the marquis of Wei into his capital, III. 
vi. 2. 

—of Séaou-pih into Ts‘e, TIT. ix. 3. 

—of Léang Séaou into Ching, IX. xxx. 7. 

—of K‘eu-tsih into Keu, X. i. 7. " 

—of king Mang into the royal city, X. xxii. 8. 

—of the king into Clring-chow, X. xxvi. 7. 

—of Yang-sing into the capital of T's‘e, XII. 


vi. 7. 
—of the heir of Wei into the capital of Wei, 
XI. xvi. L . 
Entrance, hostile, of Keu into Héang, I. ii. 2. 
—Loo into Keih, I. ii. 3. 
—of Wei into Shing, I. v. 3. 
—of Loo into Pang, I. viii. 3. 
—of Sung and Wei into Ching, I. x. 5. 
—of T's‘e and Ch‘ing into Sung, I. x. 7. 
—of Loo, T's‘e and Ch‘ing into Heu, I. xi. 3. 


—of Lov into K‘e, If. ii. 7: V. xxvii. 4. 

—of King (T's‘oo) into Ts‘ae, III. xiv. 3. 

—of the Teih into the capital of Wei, IV. ii. 7. 

—of Ch‘ing into Hwah, V. xx. 4. 

—of Tsin into Ts‘aou, V. xxviii. 4. 

—of Ts‘in into Hwah, V. xxxiii. 1. 

—of Ts‘in into Joh, VI. v. 5. 

—of Ts‘e into the suburbs of the capital of 
Ts‘aou, VI. xv. 12. 

—of Tsin into the capital of Ts‘ae, VI. xv. 7. 

—of Ts‘oo into the eapital of Ch‘in, VII. xi. 6. 

—of Woo into Chow-lae, VIII. vii. 7. 

—of Ts‘oo into Yin, VIII. ix. 10. 

—of Sung into P‘ang-shing, VIII. xviii. 3. 

—of Leo into Yun, IX. xii. 2. 

—of Lwan Ying into Tsin, and into Kéuh-yuh, 
IX. xxiii. 7. 

—of Ch‘ing into Ch‘in, IX. xxv. 4. 

—of Wei into E-e, IX. xxv. 7. 

—of Sun Lin-foo into Ts‘eih, IX. xxvi. 2. 

—of Choo into Yu, X. xviii. 3. 

—of Hwa Hae, Héang Ning, and Hwa Ting into 
Nan-le, X. xxi. 3. 

—of Woo into Ying, XI. iv. 15. 

—of Yu-yueh into Woo, XI. y. 3. : 

—of officers of Sung into Séaou, XI. xi. 1, 3. 


| —of Chaou Yang of Tsin into Chaou-ko, XI. 


xiii. 6. 

—of the duke of Loo into the capital of Choo, 
XII. vii. 4. 

—of the duke of Sung into the capital of Ts‘aou, 
XII. viii. 1. 

—of Yu-yueh into the capital of Woo, XII. 
viii. 5. 

—of Héang Tuy of Sung into Ts‘aon, XII. xiv. 7. 

Escape of Chen of Ch‘ing, IIL xvii. 3. . 

Establishing a viscount of Choo, VI. xiv. 7. 

Exercising soldiers, III. viii. 2. 

Extinetion of T‘an by Ts‘e, III. x. 6. 

—of Suy by Te‘e, IIT. xiii. 2. 

—of Lae by Ts‘e, IX. vi. 8. 

—of Héa-yang by Yu and Tsin, V. ii. 3. 

—by Ts‘oo, of Héen, V. v. 7;—of Hwang, V. 
xii. 2;—of K‘wei, V. xxvi. 6;—of Kéang, 
VL. iv. 5 ;—of Luh, VI. v. 6;—0f Shoo-léaou, 
VIL. viii. 7;—of Séaou, VII. xii. 5 ;—0f 
Shoo-yung, VIII. xvii. 14;—of Shoo-k‘éw, 
IX. xxv. 8;—of Hoo, XI. xv. 3;—of Ch‘in, 
X. viii. 9;—of Ts‘ae, X. xi. 9. 

—of Win by the Teih, V. x. 2. 

—of Héang by Loo, V. xvii. 2. 

—of Hing by Wei, V. xxv. 1. . 

—of Yung by Ts‘oo, ‘I's‘in, and Pa, VI. xvi. 6. 

—of the Leo tribe of Red Teih by Tsin, VII. 
xv. 3. 

~—of Kéah and Léw-yu tribes of Red Teih by 
Tsin, VII. xvi. 1. 

—of ‘Tsing by Keu, EX. vi. 5. 

—of Peih-yang by Tsin, IX. x. 2. 

—of Lae by Ts‘oo and others. X. iv. 6. p 

—of the Jung of Luh-hwan by Tsin, X. xvii. 4, 

—of Ch‘aou by Woo, X. xxiv. 6. 

—of Seu by Woo, X. xxx. 4. 

—of Shin by Ts‘ae, XI. iv. 3. 

—of Heu by Ch‘ing, XI. vi. 1. ; 

—of Tun by Ts‘co and Ch‘in, XI. xiv. 2. 


F 


Falling of a hill, V. xiv. 3: VIII. v. 4;—of stones, 
V. xvi. 1 
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Famine, VII. x. 18 ; xv. 10: IX. xxiv. 13: XII. 


xiv. 16. 
Fields, borrowing, for a peth-symbol, II. i. 3. 


Fighting, Ts‘e, Wei, ard Ch‘ing, with Loo, II. 
x. 4 


4160: and Ching, with Sung, IT. xii. 9. 


—Loo, Ke, and Ching, with Ts‘e, Sung, Wei 


and Yen, II. xiii. 1. 
—Loo, with Ts‘e, II. xvii. 3: II. ix. 5. 
—Wei, with Ts‘e, III. xxviii. 1. 


—Ts‘in, with Tsin, V. xv. 18: VI. ii. 1 3 vii. 5; 


xii. 7. 
—Sung, with Ts‘e, V. xviii. 3. 
—Loo, with Choo, V. xxii. 3. 


—Tsin, Ts‘e, Sung, and Ts‘in, with Ts‘oo, V. 


XXViii. 5. 
—Sung, with Ch‘ing, VII. ii. 1. 
—Ts‘in, with Ts‘oo, VII. xii. 3. 
Wei, with Ts‘e, VIII. ii, 2. 


—Loo, Tsin, Wei, and Ts‘aou, with Ts‘e, VIII. 


ii. 3. 
—Tsin, with Ts‘oo, and Ch‘ing, VII. xvi. 6. 
—Ts‘oo, with Woo, X. xvii. 6. 
—Ts‘ae and Woo, with Ts‘oo, XI. iv. 14. 
—Tsin, with Ch‘ing, XII. ii. 6. 
~—Ts‘e, with Woo, XII. xi. 4. 


Fire, destructive, III. xx. 2: V. xx. 3: VIL. xvi. 
2: VIII. iii. 4; IX. ix. 1; xxx. 3, 9: X, ix. 3; 


xviii. 2: XI. ii. 2: XII. iii. 3; iv. 8. 
Fishermen, the duke going to see, I. v. 1, 
Fish-hawks flying backwards, V. xvi. 1. 
Flight, of Hwuh of Ch‘ing, II. xi. 6. 
-——of Tuh of Ch‘ing, II. xv. 4. 


of marquises of Wei, II. xvi. 5:—V. xxviii. 


7;—IX. xiv. 4;—xxvii. 4;—XII. xvi. 1. 
—of the viscount of T“an, III. x. 6. 
—of Wan of Sung, III. xii. 4. 
—of Ke of Ts‘aou, III. xxiv. 8. 
—of duke Hwan’s son, IV. ii. 5. 
—of the viscount of Héen, V. v. 7. 
—of the viscount of Wan, V. x. 2. 
—of the king, V. xxiv. 4. 
—of Yuen Heuen of Wei, V. xxviii. 11. 


—of Hoo Yih-koo of Tsin to the Teih, VI. vi. 7. 


—of Seen Méeh of Tsin to Ts‘in, VI. vii. 6. 
~—of Kung-sun Gaou to Keu, VI. viii. 6. 


—of the minister of Works of Sung to Loo, VI. 


vili. 8. 
—of the earl of Shing to Loo, VI. xii. 1. 
—of Tsze-gae of Sung to Loo, VI. xiv. 10. 
—of the Head of the T'sing family of Ta‘e to 
Wei, VIL. x. 5. 
—of Kwei-foo to Tsin, VII. xviii. 8. 
—of Lin-foo of Wei to Tsin, VIII. vii. 9. 
—of the duke of Chow to Tsin, VIII. xii. 1, 
—of Hwa Yuen to Tsin, VIII. xv. 9. 
—of Yu Shih to T's‘oo, VIII. xv. 9. 
—of Shuh-sun K‘éaou-foo to ‘T's‘e, VIII. xvi. 13. 
—of Kaou Woo-k‘éw to Keu, VIII. xvii. 5. 
—of Hwa Joh to Loo, IX. vi. 2. 
—of the marquis of Wei to Ts‘e, IX. xiv. 4, 
—of Hwa Shin to Ch‘in, IX. xvii. 6. 
—of Le of Ts‘ae to Ts‘vo, IX. xx. 5. 
—of the marquis of Ch'in to Ts‘oo, IX. xx. 6. 
—of Shoo-k‘e of Choo to Loo, IX. xxi. 2. 
—of Lwan Ying of Tsin to Ts‘vo, IX. xxi. 4. 
—of Pe-go of Choo to Loo, EX. xxii. 3. 
—of Tsang-sun Heih to Choo, IX. xxiii. 11. 
—of K‘éen E-kéw of Ch‘in to Ts‘oo, IX. xxiv. 11. 
—of the marquis of Wei to Tsin, LX. xxvii. 4, 
——of Shih Goh of Wei to Tsin, [X. xxviii. 2. 
—of K‘ing Fung of 'I's‘e to Loo, IX. xxviii. 6. 
—of Kaou Che of T's‘e to North Yen, [X. xxix. 10. 














—of the king’s son Héa to Tsin, IX. xxx, 4. 

—of Léang Séaou of Ch‘ing, IX. xxx. 7. 

—of a brother of the earl of Ts‘in to Tsin, X. 
i, 4, 

—of Chen-yu of Keu to Woo, X. i. 8. 

—of Kung-tsze P‘e of Ts‘oo to Tsin, X. i. 12. 

—of the earl of North Yen to Ts'e, X. iii. 7. 

—of Mow-e of Keu to Loo, X. v. 4. 

—of Hwa Hoh-pe of Sung to Wei, X. vi. 5. 

—of Kung-tsze Léw of Ch‘in to Ching, X. 
viii. 5. 

—of Lwan She of Ts‘e to Loo, X. x. 2. 

—of the duke Séang’s son to Ts‘e, X. xii. 8. 

—of Chaou Woo of Ts‘ae to Ch‘ing, X. xv. 3. 

—of ene Hwuy of Ts‘aou to Sung, X. xx, 


—of Hwa Hae, Héang Ning, and Hwa Ting of 
pune to Chin, X. xx. 4;—to Ts‘oo, X. xxii. 


—of the marquis of Ts‘ae to Ts‘oo, X. xxi. 6, 

—of the viscount of Keu to Loo, X. xxiii. 6. 

—of three chiefs with the king’s son Chaou to 
Ts‘oo, X. xxvi. 8. 

—of K‘wae of Choo to Loo, X. xxvii. 6. 

—of the viscount of Seu to Ts‘oo X. xxx. 4, 

—of Hih Kwang to Loo, X. xxxi. 6. 

—of Nang Wa of Ts‘oo to Ch‘ing, XT. iv. 14. 

—of Yoh Ta-sin of Sung to Ts‘aou, XI. x. 8. 

—of Kung-tsze Te of Sung to Ch‘in, XT. x. 9. 

—of Shin, Ch‘ung T’o, and Shih K‘ow of Sung 
to Ch'in, XI. x. 12. 

—of Kung-shuh Shoo of Wei to Loo, XI. xiv. 1, 

—-of Chaou Yang of Wei to Sung, XI. xiv. 2. 

—of Pih-kung Kéeh of Wei to Loo, XI. xiv. 4. 

—of the heir of Wei to Sung, XI. xiv. 11. 

—of Kung-ming K‘ow of Wei to Ching, XI. 
xiv. 12, 

of the brother of the duke of Sung to Loo, 
XI. xiv. 13. 

—of Kung-sun Shin of Ts‘ae to Woo, XIU iv. 2. 

~—of Kwoh Héa and Kaou Chang of ‘T's‘e to Loo, 
XII. vi. 4. 

—of the viscount of Chuo to Loo, XII. x. 1, 

—of Yuen P‘o of Ch‘in to Chiing, XII. xi. 2, 

—of She-shuh Ts‘e of Wei to Sung, XII. xi. 7 

—of Yih of Little Choo to Loo, XII. xiv. 2. 

—of ‘l'sung Shoo of Ch‘in to Ts‘oo, XII. xiv. 6, 

—of Héang Tuy of Sung to Wei, XII. xiv. 9. 

—of Héang Chaou of Sung to Loo, XII. xiv. 9. 

—of Yuen Mae of Ch‘in to Ts‘oo, XII. xiv. 14. 

—of Kaou Woo-p‘ei of Ts‘e to North Yen, XII. 
xv. 2, 

—of Kung-mang K‘ow of Wei to Ts‘e, XII. xv. 
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—of the marquis of Wei to Loo XII. xvi, 1. 

—of Tsze-seuen Ch‘ing of Wei to Sung, XII. 
xvi. 2. 

Floods, IL. i. 5; xiii. 3: III. vii. 8; xi. 3; xxiv. 73 
xxv. 5: VIT. x. 14: VIII. vy. 5: IX. xxiv. 6. 

Flutes at a sacrificial service, VII. viii. 4: X. 
xv. 2. 

Friendly inquiries, I. vii. 4, 6 ; ix. 1: ID. iii. 9; iv. 
2; v. 3; viii. 2: IIL xxiii. 2.5; xxv. 1: V. 
XXX. 7; xxxiii. 2: VI. iv. 6; ix. 12; xii. 6: 
VIL x. 12. 17: VILL iii. 12; iv 1; viii. 4,9; 
xi. 2; xviii. 7: IX. i. 7; v. 2; vii. 7; viii. 9; 
xii. 3; xv. 1; xxvi. 4; xxvii. 1; xxix. 6. 8; 
xxx. 1: X. ii. 1; xii. 3; xxi. 2. 

Frost, V. xxxiii, 12: XI. i. 6. 

Funeral. See Burial. 


870 OF SUBJECTS. INDEX. I. 


G 


Grackles came to Loo and built nests in trees, 
X. xxv. 3. 

Grain, sent to Ts‘ae by Loo, XI. v. 2. 

Granary of the ancestral temple, ITI. xiv. 4. 

Grand temple of Loo, II. ii. 4: V. viii. 4. 

Grass, V. xxxiii. 12. 

Grave-clothes, presents of, VI. ix. 13. 

Guarding Wei, V- xxviii. 2. 

—Chiin, IX. v. 9. 

—Hoo-laou, IX. x. 9, 


H 


Hail, V. xxix. 4: X. iii. 6; iv. 1. 

Halting of an army, ITT. iii. 5; viii. 1; xxx. 2: V. 
i. 2; iv. 1; xv.3: VL x. 7: IX. i. 3; xxiii. 9. 

—the duke of Loo, at Yang-chow, X. xxv. 5 ;— 

—at Kan-how, X. xxviii. 2; xxix. 2. 

—of the marquises of Ts‘e and Wei, XI. ix 5; 
xiii. 1; xv. 7. 

Haremas, I. vii. 1: III. xix. 3: VIII. viii. 11; ix. 
6; x. 4. 

Hoar-frost, XI. i. 6. 

Horns of a bull eaten by mice, VIII. vii.1. See 
Mice. 

Horses, I. i. 4: VI. v. 1. 

Human sacrifices, V. xix. 4: X. xi. 9. 

Hunting, IT. tv. 1; vii. 1: IIIT. iv. 7. 

Hunters captured a lin, XII. xiv. 1. 

Hurry of the viscount of Choo to Loo, on the 
duke’s death, XI. xv. 8. 


I 


Ice, II. xiv. 2: VITI. xvi. 1;—no, VIII. i. 3: IX. 
xxviii. 1. 

Incursion or Inroad into Sung by Loo, TII. x. 2. 

—into Sung by Ch‘ing ITI. xv. 4: VIII. xvi. 3: 
IX. xi. 3 


—into Ts‘aou by the Jung, IIT. xxiv. 8. 

—into Heu by Ch‘ing, ITT, xxix. 2. 

—into Ch‘ing by Ts‘oo, V. ii. 6: VII. iii. 5. 

—into Ts‘ae by Loo, Ts‘e, Sung, Ch‘in, Wei, 
Ch‘ing, Heu, and Ts‘aou, V. iv. }. 

—into Chin, by Loo, Ts‘e, Sung, Wei, Ch‘ing, 
Heu, and Ts‘aou, V. iv. 8. 

-—~into Wei by the Teih, V. xiii. 1; xxi. 1: VI. 
xiii. 7. 

—into Ch‘ing by the Teih, V. xiv. 4. 

-—into Loo by Ts‘e, V. xxvi. 2: VI. xv. 8, 12. 

—into Ts‘aou by Tsin, V. xxviii. 1. 

into Ts‘e by the Teih, V. xxx. 2; xxxiii. 5: 
VI. iv. 3; ix. 9; xi. 5. 

—into Séaou by Kéae, V. xxx. 6. 

—into the country of the Teih by Wei, V. xxxii. 
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—into Loo by the Teih, VI. vii. 7. 

~——into Sung by the Teih, VI. x. 6. . 

—into Chin and Sung by Ts‘oo and Ch‘ing, 
VIL i. 10. 

—into Ts‘ung by Tsin, VII. i. 13. . 

—into Ch‘ing by Tsin, Sung, Wei, and Ch‘in, 
VIL. ii. 8. 

—into Ts‘e by the Red Teih, VII. iii. 6; iv. 4. 

—into Ch‘in by Tsin and Wei, VII. vil. . 


—into Wei by Ts‘oo and Ch‘ing, VIII. ii. 8. 

—into Sung by Wei and by Loo, VIII. vi. 4, 8. 

—into Ts‘ae by Tsin, VIIL. viii. 2. 

—into Ch‘ing by Wei, VIII. x. 1; xvii. 1. 

—into Sung by Ts‘oo and Ch‘ing, VIII. xviii. 
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—into Sung by Ts‘oo, EX. i. 4; xii, 5. 

—into Ch‘ing by Tsin, Sung, and Wei, IX. ii. 5. 

—into Ts‘ae by Ch‘ing, IX. viii. 3. 

—into Sung and into Loo by Keun, IX. xiv. 5. 

—into Ts‘e by Loo, IX. xxiv. 2: XI. viii. 1, 3. 

—into Ts‘oo, by Loo, Tsin, Sung, Ts‘ae, Wei, 
Ch‘in, Ch‘ing, Heu, Ts‘aou, Keu, Choo, 
Tun, Hoo, T‘an, Séeh, K‘e, Little Choo, and 
Ts‘e, XI. iv. 2. 

—into Ch‘ing by Loo, XI. vi. 3. 

—into Wei by Ts‘e, XI. vii. 4. 

—into Ch‘ing and Wei by Tsin, XT. viii. 10. 

—into Wei by Loo, XI. viii. 13. 

—into Ch‘ing by Sung, XII. vii. 1. 

—into Wei by Tsin, XIT. vii. 2; xiii. 7. 

—into Ts‘e by Ts‘in, XII. x. 5. 

Insects, ming, I. v. 6; v. iii. 9: LIL. vi. 4 ;—yih, TIT. 
xviii. 3 ;—/ei, III. xxix. 3. 

Interview of officers and wives with the bride 
of the duke, IIT. xxiv. 6. 

Invasion of Ch‘in, by Loo, Kéang, and Hwang, 
V. iv. 5 3— 

—by Ts‘oo, V. xxiii. 3: VII. viii. 12: IX. v. 10. 
XII. ix. 8; x. 11; xiii. 4;— 

—by Sung, VII. xii. 7: LX. xvii. 2. 

—by Ch‘ing, IX. xxv. 9 ;— 

—by Woo, XII. vi. 3;— 

—by Tsin, Sung, Wei, Ch‘ing, and Ts‘aou, VII. 
ix. 7 


ix. 7. 
—of Ch‘ing, by Sung, Ch‘in, Ts‘ae, Wei, and 
Loo, I. iv. 4, 5 ;— 
—by Sung, I. v. 8: XII. ix. 4; x. 4; xii. 5 ;— 
—by Ts‘ae, Wei, Ch‘in, and the king, I. v. 6 ;— 
—by Sung, Ts‘e, Ts‘ae, Wei, and Ch‘in, II. xiv. 


—by Loo, Sung, Wei, and Chiin, II. xv. 10;— 
-~by Loo, Sung, Wei, Ch‘in, and T's‘ae, IT. xvi. 


—by Sung, Ts‘e and Wei, III. xvi. 2 ;— 

—by Ts‘oo, LT. xvi. 3; xxviii. 3: V. i. 6; iii. 7: 
VI. ix. 8: VIL. iv. 7; v. 6; ix. 12; x. 9: VIII. 
vi.9;vii.5; xv. 7: IX. viii. 8; ix. 6; xviii. 6 s— 

—by Loo, Ts‘e, Sung, Ch‘in, Wei, and Ts‘aou, 
V. vi. 2;— 

—by Ts‘e, V. vii. 1 ;— 

—by Sung, Wei, Heu, and T‘ang, V. xxii. 2;— 

~—by the Teih, V. xxiv. 2;— 

—by Sung, Ch‘in, Wei, Ts‘aou, and Tsin, VII. 
i. 12, 14;— 

—by Tsin, Sung, Wei, and Ts‘aou, VII. x. 11;— 

—by Tsin, VIL xiv. 3: VI. ix.8: IX.i.8; 
XII. xv. 6 ;— 

—by Loo, Tsin, Sung, Wei, and Ts‘aou, VIII. 
iii. 1, 

—by Loo, Tsin, Ts‘e, Sung, Wei, and Ts‘aou, 
VII. x. 3 ;— . 

—by Loo, Yin, Tsin, Ts‘e, and Choo, VIII. xvi. 
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~—by Loo, Yin, Shen, Tsin, Ts‘e, Sung, Wei, 
Ts‘aou, and Choo, XTII. xvii. 2, 8 ;— 

—by Loo, Tsin, Sung, Wei, Ts‘aou, Keu, Choo, 
Ting, Séeh, K‘e, Little Choo, and Ts‘e, 
IX. ix. 5; x. 7; xi. 4, 8;— : 

—by Ts‘oo, Ts‘ae, Ch'in, and Heu, IX. xxiv. 9. 

—by Ts‘oo, Ts‘ae, and Ch‘in, FX. xxyi. 9. 

—of Choo, by Loo, Sung and Wei, II. xvii. 7;— 

—by Loo, IL. viii. 4: V. xxi. 5; xxxiii. 6,7: VI. 


INDEX. I. OF SUBJECTS. 


vii. 1; xiv. 2: VII. x. 13: IX. xx. 4: XI. | —-of the Tséang-kaou- 


1. 65 i115 vi. 9; vii, 4 5— 
—by Sung, X. xix. 1. 
—of E by Sung, Ts‘e, and Choo, II. xv. 3. 
—of Aik by Tsin, Ch‘in, and Ching, V. xxxiii. 


—by Ching, VIII. iii, 7, 14: iv. 9 
—by Tsin, TX. ii, 9. 2 88 
aoe ri Ching, Tsin, Wei, and Sung, IX. 
vi. 7. 
—of Hing, by the Teih, II. xxxii, 7:-— 
—by Wei, V sie 6. e 
—of Hwang by Ts‘oo, V. xi. 4, 
—of K‘e by Keu, I. iv. 1 i 
—by Loo, VII. xviii. 2. 
—of Keu, by Loo, VII. iv. 1: X. x. 3 i— 
—by Loo, and Ts‘e, VII. xi. 3 i 
—by Ts‘e, VII. xiii. 1: IX. xxiv. 5: X. xix. 4; 
xxii. 1 ;— ‘ 
—by T’s‘oo, VIII. ix. 10. 
a on by Ts‘oo, VI. xi. 1. 
—of the Jung by Ts‘e, III, xx, 4: .853— 
—by Loo, III. SL Le rere 
—by Ts‘e and Heu, V. x. 4 i— 
——by Ts‘oo, VII. iii. 4. f 
—of Lae, by Loo and Ts‘e, VII. vii. 2 ;— 
—by Ts‘e, VIL. ix. 4. 
—of Le, by Ts‘e and Ts‘aou, V. xv. 6. 
—of Loo by Ts‘e, Sung, and Ch‘in, III. xix. 5y— 
—by Ts‘e, V. xxvi. 3: VI. xvii. 3: VILL ii. 1: 1X, 
Xv. 3; xvi. 4, 8; xvii. 4; xviii. 38; xxv. 1: 
XI. vii. 7; viii. 6: XID. xi. 1 i 
—by Choo, VI. xiv. 2: LX. xy. 6; xvii, 7 ;— 
—by Keu. IX. viii. 6 ; X. 6; xii. 1 ;— 
—by Woo, XI. viii. 2. 
—of epthe by Tsin, X. xii. 10; xv. 5: XII. 
vi, 2;— 
—by Tsin and Wei, XI. iv. 12, 
—of Seu, by Loo, Sung, and Ts‘e, ITI. xxvi. 4;— 
—by Ts‘oo, V. xv. 2: X. xii. 9 i— : 
aby ae X. xvi. 1. 
~—of Shin by Loo, T'sin, Sun i i 
Ching, VIL Hid S Ch'in, Wei, and 
—-of Sung, by Choo and Chiing, I. v. 5 ;— 
—by Loo, Ts‘e, and Ch‘ing, I. x. 2, 3. 4 ji— 
—by Loo, and Ch‘ing, II. xii. 9 ;— 
—by Ts‘e, Chiin, Ts‘aou, and the king, III. xiv. 


a ee 
—by Te‘oo, Ch‘in, Ts‘ae, Ching, Heu, and 
Ts‘aou, V. xxi. 4;— ; 
—by T's‘e, V. xxiii. 1: XIL. v. 2 i— 
—by Ts‘oo, V. xxvi. 7: VIL. xiii. 2 — 
—by Tsin, Wei, Chin, and Ching, VIL xvii. 1. 
—by Ts‘oo and Ch‘ing, VIII. xviii. 8: IX. x. 4; 
xi, 7 3;— 
—by Ch‘ing, IX. ii. 2: XI. xv. 6: XI. xv. 3. 
—of Suy by Ts‘oo, V. xx. 6. . 
—of T‘an, by Woo, VIIL. vii. 2:— 
—by Loo, Tsin, Ts‘e, and Choo, VIII. viii. 10. 
—of T-ang by Sung, VIL. X. 9, 
—of Ts‘ae by T’sin, VI. xv. 7. 
—of Pela by Sung, V. xv. 11: XII. iii. 5 3 Vi. 


—by Ts'e, Vii'xv12 

—by Wei, IX. xvii. 3: XI. xii. 4, 

—vof Ts‘e, by Sung, Ts‘aou, Wei, and Choo, V. 
xviii, 1 — 

—by Wei, V. xxvi. 4: IX. xix. 753 

—by Loo, and Tso, V. xxvi. 8.9 i— 

—by Tsin aud Wei, VIL. xviii. 1 i 

—by Tsin,. 1X. xix. 9. 

—by Loo, and Wi, XIL. x. 2; xi. 3, 
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‘oo by Ts} : 
quer. Joo by Tsin and Wei, VIII. 


—of Tein, by the Teih, V. viii. 3: VILL ix. 

—by Wei, VI. i. 8;— eee 

—by ven VI. iii. 35 x. 2: VIL. ii. 2; xv.4r1X, 
xi. 11 ;— 

—by Ts‘, Ix. xxiii. 8. 

—by Ts‘e and Wei, XII. v. 5. 

—of ‘I se by Tsin, Sung, Ch‘in, and Ching, VI. 
ii. 7 ;— 

—by Tsin, VI. iv. 5: IX. x. 5 — 

=a ie phi Teih, VII. viii. 6. 

—by Loo, Tsin, Ts‘e, Sung, Wei, Ts‘aou, Cl 

nang, &e3 VIII xiii. 8: 1X. xiv. 3,’ ee 

—ot 1 ‘soo by Loo, T's‘e, Sung, Ch‘i i, Chi 
Heu, and Ts‘aou, V. in 1 aoe Eng 

—by Tain, VI. iii. 7 ;— 

—by Woo, IX. xxv. 10. 

—of Wei, by Ching, I. ii. 9 i— 

—by Loo, and Ts‘e, III. iii, 1 i— 

—by Loo, Ts‘e, Sung,Ch‘in, and Ts‘ae, LIT. v. 4:-— 

—by Ts‘e, IIL. xxviii. 1: IX. xxiii. 8;— 

—by Hing and the Teih, V. xviii. 6 — 

Sy 6: XIL v. 3; xiv. 11; xv. 5. 

—or Woo, by T’s‘oo, IX. iii. 1; xiv. 6: xxi H 
Mev 7) MI i ge 


‘—by Ts‘oo, Ts‘ae, Ch‘in, Heu, Tun, Hoo, Shin, 


and wild tribes of the Hwae, X. iv. 4. 


—of Ying She, by Ts‘e and Seu . XVii. 
—of North Yen, ty Ts‘e, X. Toe 
—of Yu-yu-k éw by Loo, III. ii, 2 
~—of Yueh by Woo, X. xxxii, 2. 
Inveigling the viscount of the Man-jung, X. 


xvi. 2. 


Investing.—See Besieging. 


J 


J ade, the precious, stolen, XI. viii. 16; recovered, 


1x. 3. 


K 


Killing of the viscounta of Ch‘ing and Shin in 


battle, X. xxiii. 7. See Death, Murder. 


King P‘ing, death of, I. iii. 2;—Hwan, II, xv. 


2;—He, V. viii. 5;—Séang, VI. vill, 8. 
K‘wang, VIL. ii.5;—-Ting, VILLy.6 ;—Keen, 
IX, 1. 55 ii, 1;—Ling, IX. xxviii 8 ;—King, 
X. xxii. 4;—-Mang, X. xxii. 7, 8, 9. 


King’s daughter, marriage of, III. i. 3, 4, 7; xi. 


4 ;—death of, III. ii. 3;—heir-son 
meeting of chiefs, V. v. 4. attends a 


King King put his younger brother to death, 


IX. xxx. 4, 


L 


Leaving his State, the marquis of K. i 
Liberation of the duke of suite: Vv. oare Oi 
Lightning, thunder and, I. ix. 9, 

—4 granary struck by, II. xiv. 4. (?) 

—a temple struck by, V. xv. 10. (?) 

Lin, a fabulous animal, said to have been 


eee by some hunters in the west, XII. 
xiv, 1. 


Locusts, II. v. 8: V. xv. 7: VI. viii. 7: VIL vi. 


3; xiii. 3; xv. 6,9: IX. vii. 6: XII. xii. 6: 
Xu. 9, 12 ;—it rained, VIE. iii. 5 , 
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K 


Marriage of the king, IL. vil. 6; ix. 1: IX. xv. 2. | 
—of the king’s daughter, HII. i. 8,4, 7; xi 4. | 
—of dukes of Loo, If. iii. 5, 6. 8: IIT. xxii. 6; | 
xxiv. 3, 4,5: VI. iv. 2: VIL i. 2, 38: VIL. ; 
xiv. 3, 5. : 


—of the duke’s eldest daughter, I. ii. 5, 6: HI. | 


xxv. 4: VIII. viii. 5, 11; ix. 4, 5, 6. 
—of the duke’s second daughter, VII. v. 3. 





—of the duke’s third daughter, III. xxvii. 5. 
—of the duke’s grandson, V. xxv. 3. 


Marriage ofierings of silk, &c., III. xxii. 6; xxiv. | 


6: VI. it. 8: VIII. viii. 5. 

Meetings of princes, or chiefs, I. ii. 1; iv. 3; vi. 
23 viii. 1; ix. 6; x. 13 xi. 2: ILi.2; ii. 3,6, 
iii. 1, 38, 7; vi. 2; x. 3; xi. 7, 8, 9; xii. 2, 3, 
5, 6, 7; xili. 1; xiv. 13; xv. 7,10; xvi. 1, 2; 
xvii. 1, 2; xviii. 1: LT. iv. 3; xii. 1, 4; xiv. 
4; xv. 1; xvi.4; xxiii. 6, 10; xxvii. 2,7; 
Xxx. 63; xxxli. 2: V.1, 7; ili.5; v. 4; vii. 4; 
viii. 1; ix. 23 xi. 2; xiii. 3; xv. 3, 8; xvi.5; 
xix. 7; xxi. 4, 7; xxv. 7; xxvi. 1; xxvii. 6; 
RXV. 8, 15; xxix. 8: VI. 1.9; ii. 4; vii. 8; 
viii. 4,5; xi. 2; xiii. 6,8; xiv. 4; xvi. 1; 
xvii.4: VIL i. 6; vil. 55 ix. 7; xi.4; xiv. 6; 
xv. 1, 7; xvii. 5: VIIL it. 9; v. 3, 73 ix. 2; 
xii. 2; xv. 8, 10; xvi. 8; xviii. 14. IX. ii. 6, 
9; iii, 5, 6; v. 4, 7; vii. 9, 10, 11; viii. 45 x. 
1; xi. 8; xiv. 1, 7; xvi. 2; xix. 15; xx. 1,2; 
xxi. 8; xxii.4; xxiv. 8; xxv.3; xxvi.5; 
XXVii. 2; Xxx. 9: X.i.2; iv. 2; ix. 1; xi. 6, 
7; xii. 45 xxv. 2; xxvi.4d; xxvil. 4; xxxi. 2; 
xxxli. 4: XJ. iv. 2,5, 8; viii. 7; x. 2,10; 
xii. 7; xiv. 7, 9,15: XII. vi. 5; vii. 3; xii. 
3, 4; xiii. 3. 

Meeting of the duke Chwang with his daughter, 
Il, xxvii. 1. 

—of the duke’s youngest daughter and the vis- 
count of Tsing, V. xiv. 2. 

—of the duke’s wife with the marquis of Ts‘e, 
V. xvii. 3. 

Meteors, III. vii. 2: V. xvi. 1. 

Mice, field-, VIII. vii. 1: XI. xv. 2: XII. i. 3. 

Money, the earl of Maou came to Loo as king 
for, VI. ix. 1. 

Mouth-jewels, VI. v. 1. 

Murder, of rulers of Wei, I. iv. 2: IX. xxvi. 1. 

—of rulers of Sung, II. ii. 1: III. xii. 3: VI. xvi. 
7. 

—of rulers of Ts‘e, IIT. viii. 5: VI. xiv. 9; xviii. 
3: EX. xxv. 2: XII. vi. 8; xiv. 10. 

—of a ruler of Tsin, and a great officer, V. x. 3. 

—of rulers of Ts‘oo, VI. i. 10: X. xiii. 2. 

—of rulers of Keu, VI. xviii. 9: IX. xxxi. 7. 

—of rulers of Tsin, VII. ii. 4: VIII. xviii. 2. 

—of a ruler of Ch‘ing, VII. iv. 3. 

—of a ruler of Ch‘in, VII. x. 8. 

—of a viscount of Tsing, VII. xviii. 4. 

—of viscounts of Woo, IX. xxix. 4: X. xxvii. 2. 

—of a ruler of Ts‘ae, IX. xxx. 2. 

—of a ruler of Heu, X. xix. 2. 

~—of the elder brother of the marquis of Wei, X. 
xx. 3. 

—of a ruler of Séeh. XI. xiii. 8 


Musicians at a sacrificial service, X. xv. 2. 





Nests. grackles built their, in trees, X. xx¥. 33. 


P 


Palace, building of a, I. v. 4. 

—the western, burnt, V. xx. 3. 

—of Sung, on fire, IX. xxx. 3. 

—the Ts‘oo-, FX. xxxi. 2. 

—the south gate, and two side towers of tlic, 
burnt, and restored, XI. ii. 2, 4. 

Pantomimes, I. v. 4: WIL. viii. 4. 

Pardon, general, in Loo, III. xxif. 1. 

Park, a deer, VIII. xviii. 10;—the, of Lang, X. 
ix. 5;—of Shay-yuen, XI. xiii. 2. 

Peace between Sung and Ts‘oo, VII. xv. 2. 

—between North Yen and Ts‘e, X. vii. 1. 

—between Loo and Ts‘e, XI. x, 1: XIL. xv. 7. 

—between Loo and Ch‘ing, XT. xi. 4. 

People, putting to death their ruler, I. iv. 6;— 
Il. vi. 4;—ITE. ix. 1. (See Murder). 

—carried away, III. i. 8. 

Perished, Leang, V. xix. 8. See Extinction. 

Pillars of duke Hwan’s temple, III. xxiii. 8. 

Pledging each other, two princes, II. iii. 2. 

Plentiful year, a, VII. xvi. 4. 

Plum trees, V. xxxiii. 12. 

Presents to Loo from the king, I. i. 4: VI. v. 1: 
XI. xiv. 10, 

Prisoner, Chen of Ch‘ing taken, IIT. xvii. 1. 

—Yuen T‘aou-t‘oo of Ch‘in taken, V. iv. 4. 

—duke He a, (Chuen V. xvii. 2.) 

—the earl of Shen, a, VI. xiv. 11. 

—the daughter of the duke a, VI. xiv. 12. 

—the viscount of Choo, taken, by Loo, XII. 
vii.4. See Captive, Seizure, Taking. 

Prisoners of the Jung, III. xxxi. 4. 

Pulse killed by hoar-frost, XI. i. 6. 

Pursuit of the Jung by the duke, IIT. xviii. 2. 

—of the army of Ts‘e by the duke, V. xxvi. 2. 


R 


Rafters of the duke Hwan’s temple, ITI. xxiv. 1. 
Rain, great, I. ix. 2: VII. viii. 10. 
—in the first month, VII. xvi. 1. 
—in the sixth month, V. iii. 4. 
—in spring no, V. iii. |. 
—in summer in the fourth month, no, V. iii. 2. 
—from the twelfth to the seventh month no, VI. 
ii. 5. 
—from the first to the seventh month no, VI. 
x. 4; xiii. 4. 
—in winter no, IIT. xxx. 6: V. ii. 5. 
—the funeral of duke Ting delayed by, XI. xv. 
12. 
| —sacrifice for, I. ¥.7: V. xi 3; xt. 4: VOL 
| iii, 10: IX. v.53 viii. 7; xvi 9: xvii. 5; 
uxvill. 4: X. iii. 55 vi. 6; viii. 8; xvi. 5; 
| Xxiv. 4; xxv. 4; XLi. 4; vii. 6, 8; xii. 6: 
| XID. xv. 4. 
| See Drought, Floods. ve 
| Raising of king King’s son Chaou to the throne, 
X. xxii. & 
; Reeonciling of Keu and Tan by Loo and Ts'e, 
VIL. iv. 1. 
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Reduction of Chang, ITI. xxx. 3. 


Relief, or rescue, of the capital of Wei, III. vi. 1. 


—of Ching, III. xxxiii. 4; VI. ix. 8, 

—of Hing, IV.i. 2: V.i. 2. 

—of Heu, V. vi. 3. 

—of Seu, V. xv. 4. 

~~of Ts‘e by Loo, V. xviii. 2. 

~—of Wei by Tsin, V. xxviii. 3. 

—of Kéang, VI. iii. 7. 

—of Ch‘in by ‘I'sin, VII. i. 11. 

—of Ch‘ing by Tsin, VII. ix. 12: WII. vi. 11. 
—of Ch‘in by Wei, VII. xii. 7. 


—of Ch‘ing by Loo, Tsin, Ts‘e, Sung, Wei, 


Ts‘aou, Keu, Choo, and K‘e, VIII. vii. 5. 


—of Ch‘in by Loo, Tsin, Sung, Wei, Chiing, 


Ts‘aou, and Ts‘e, IX. v. 11. 
—of Ch‘ing by Ts‘oo, EX. xii. 2. 
—of Tsin by Loo, IX. xxiii. 9. 
—of Ts‘aou by Ch‘ing, XII. vii. 6. 
—of Ch‘in by Woo, XII x. 11. 
See Sucrour. 
Removal, of the State of Suh, IIT. x. 3. 
—of the people of Yang, IV. ii. 1. 
—of the capital of Hing, V. i. 3. 
—vf the capital of Wei, V. xxxi. 9. 


~—of the capital of Heu, VIII. xv. 11: X. ix, 2; 


Xviii. 5: XI. iv. 7. 
—of the capital of Ts‘ae, XII. ii. 8. 
Residence of king Mang in Hwang, X. xxii, 7. 
—of the king at ‘Teih-ts‘euen, X. xxiii. 8. 


—of the duke Ch‘aou, in Yun, X. xxvi. 2,5; 
xxvii. 1, 8; xxix. 1 ;—in Kan-how, X. XXX; 


XXxi; xxxii. 

Restoration, of the viscount of Tun, V. xxv. 5. 

—of the earl of Ts‘aou, V. xxviii. 21. 

—of the lands of Tse-se to Loo, VII. x. 2. 

—of Kung-sun Ning and E Hing-foo to Chin, 
VIL. xi.7. ; 

—of the lands of Wan-yang to Ts‘e, VILLI. viii. 1. 

—of the marquis of Wei, IX. xxvi. 3. 

—of the earl of North Yen, X. xii. 1. 

—of the marquises of Ts‘ae and Ch‘in, X. xiii. 9. 

-—of lands by Ts‘e to Loo, XI. x. 5. 

—of Hwan and Chen by 'I's‘e to Loo, XII. viii. 7. 

——of the viscount of Choo, XII. viii. 4, 

Retired to ‘I's‘e, the duke of Loo. X. xxv. 5. 

Return of the duke of Loo from meetings of 
chiefs, V. xv. 8; xvii. 4: VI. xiv. 6; xvii.5, 
VU. viii. 1; xvii. 6: VIII. vii. 6; ix. 3; Xv. 
5; xvi. 9, 15; xvii. 4: IX. iii. 8; v. 8; x. 3; 
xi. 9; xvi. 5; xx. 3; xxii 1,5; xxiv. 10: 
xxv. 6: X, xiii. 8; xxvi.5: XL iv. 8; xiv. 
8: XII. xiii. 6. 

—of the duke of Loo from Ts‘e; III. xxiii. 1,4; 
xxiv. 4: V. xxxiii. 10: VII. iv. 6; v. 2; ix. 
2;x.1,7: X. xxvi. 2; xxvii. 1, 8;—from in- 
vasion of T's‘e, V. xxvi. 9: IX. xix. 3: XI. 
viii. 2, 4: XII. x. 6, 

—of the duke of Loo from Tsin, VI. xiv. 1: 
VIL. iti. 8; iv. 7; xi. 1; xviii. 6; IX. iii 4; 
v.13 vili. 5; xiii. 1; xxi. 3: X. ii.4; v.5; 
xii. xiii. 11; xvi.3; xxi. 7; xxiii, 10: XI. 
iii. I. 

—of the duke of Loo from invasion of Wei, ITI. 
vi. 3. 

—of the duke of Loo from invasion of the Jung, 
IIT. xxvi. 2. 

—of the duke of Loo from Ts‘oo, IX. xxix. 2: X. 
vii. 6 ;—from invasion of I's‘ov, V. iv. 6. 

—of the duke of Loo from invasion of Ching, 
V. vi. 4: VIL iii. 8; xvii. 9: IX. x. 11; xi. 
6: XL. vi. 3. 
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—of the duke of Loo from the siege of Heu, V. 
xxix, 2. 


—of the duke of Loo from invasion of Lae, VII 
43 









vii. 3. 

—of the duke of Loo from invasion of Ts‘in, 
VIII, xiii. 5. 

—of the duke of Loo from Ch‘in, IX. v. 12;— 
from Wei, XI. viii. 8;—from Keéah-kuh, 
XI. x. 3;—from Hwang, XI. xii. 9 ;—from 
besieging Ch‘ing. XI. xii. 11. 

—of Tuh to Ching, I. xi. 5. 

—of Hwuh to Ch‘ing, IT. xv. 5. 

—of the brother of the marquis of Ts‘ae, II. 
xvii. 5. 

—of the army of Loo from Shing, III. viii. 4. 

—of Ch‘ih to Ts‘aou, III. xxiv. 8. 

—of the officer Ke to Loo, IV. i. 5. 

—of the marquis of Wei, V. xxviii. 11; xxx. 4. 

—of Yuen Heuen of Wei, V. xxviii. 9. 

—of the lady Kéang from Ts‘e, VI. ix.-6. 

—of the duke’s daughter from Ts‘e, VI. xv. 11. 

—of the duke’s wife to Ts‘e, VI. xviii. 7. 

—of duke Wan’s third daughter to Loo, VIII. 
v.1. 

—of Sun Lin-foo to Wei, VIII. xiv. 2. 

—of K‘éaou-joo from Ts‘e, VIII. xiv. 5. 

—of the earl of Ts‘aou from the capital, VIII. 
xvi. 11. 

—of Hwang of Ch'in from Ts‘oo. IX. xxiii. 6. 

—of Kung-tsze Pe to Ts‘oo, X. xiii. 2. 

—of E-joo from Tsin, X. xiv. 1. 

-—of Shuh-sun Shay from Tsin, X. xxiv. 2. 

—of Kung-maing K‘ow to Wei, XII. x. 8. 

Review, a grand military, II. vi. 3: X. xi. 5; 
xxii. 3. 

—a in Hung, X. viii. 6: XI. xiii. 8; xiv. 14. 

Revolt, of Sun Lin-foo of Wei, IX. xxvi. 2. 

—of three officers of Sung, X. xxi. 3. 

—of officers of Sung, XI. xi. 1: XII. xiv. 7. 

—of officers of Tsin, XI. xiii. 5, 6. 

—of Ching, XII. xv. 1. 

Rice, IIT. xxviii. 6. 

Royal House, the in confusion, X. xxii. 6. 
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Sacrifice for rain, II. v. 7: V. xi. 8; xiii. 4: 
VIII. iii. 10; vii. 8: IX. v. 5; viii. 7; xvi. 
9; xvii. 5; xxviii. 4: X. iii. 5; vi. 6; viii. 
8; xvi. 5; xxiv. 4; xxv. 4: XI. i. 4; vii. 6 
8; xii. 6: XII. xv. 4. 

—the winter, II. viii. 1, 3. 

—the autumnal, IJ. xiv. 5. 

—the border, V. xxxi. 3: VII. iii. 1: VII. vii. 
1, 4; x. 2: IX. vii. 2; xi. 2: XI. xv. 2, 4: 
XII. i. 3, 4. 

—on the occasion of an eclipse of the sun, III. 
xxv. 38; xxx. 5: VI, viii. 4. 

—to the three objects of Survey, V. xxxi. 5: 
VII. iii. 2: VIII. vii. 4. 

—in the grand temple, VII. viii. 3, 4. 

—in the temple of duke Woo, X. xv. 2. 

—to the former dukes, XI. viii. 15. 

—flesh of, XI. xiv. 10. 

—human, V. xix. 4: X. xi. 9. 

Sacrificial business. a great, VIL. ii. 6. 

Scarcity of grain, III. vii. 3; xxviii. 6, 7. 

Seizure of Chae Chung of Ch‘ing by people of 
Sung, IT. xi. 4. 

—of the duke of Yu by Tsin, V. v. 9. 

—vof the viscount of Tang by Sung, V. xix. 1. 
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—of the viscount of Tsing by Choo, V. xix. 4. 


—of the duke of Sung by Ts‘oo, Chrin, Ts‘ae, © 


Ch‘ing, Heu, and Ts‘aou, V. xxi. 4. 

—of the earl of Ts‘aou by Tsin, V. xxviii. 4: 
VITI. xv. 4. 

—of the marquis of Wei by Tsin, V. xxviii. 18. 

—of the earl of Ching by Tsin, VII. ix. 8. 

—of the duke Chwang’s son of Ts‘ae by Ch‘ing, 
IX. viii: 3. 

—of the messenger of Ching by Ts‘oo, IX. xi. 
10. 

—of the viscounts of Keu and Choo by Tsin, 
IX. xvi. 3. 

—of the messenger of Wei by T’sin, TX. xviii. 2. 

—of the viscount of Choo by Tsin, IX. xix. 2. 

—of Ning He of Wei by Tsin, IX. xxvi. 7. 

of the viscount of Seu by the people, X. iv. 3. 

—of the messenger of Ch‘in by Ts‘oo, X. viii. 4. 

—of Kung-tsze Shaou by Ts‘oo, X. viii. 9. 

—of the heir of Ts‘ae by Ts‘oo, X. xi. 9. 

—of Ke-sun E-joo by Tsin, X. xiii. 7. 

—of the internuncius of Loo by Tsin, X. xxiii. 3. 

—of Chung-ke of Sung by Tsin, XI. i. 1. 

—of Yoh K‘e-le of Sung by Tsin, XI. vi. 5. 

-——of the messenger of Wei by Ts‘e, XI. vii.-4. 

—of the viscount of Little Choo by Sung, XII. 
iv. 4. 

—of the viscount of Man-jung by Tsin, XII. iv. 


6. 

—of the ruler of Ts‘e by Ch‘in Hang, XII. xiv. 
3. See Zaking. 

Shrine house, the permanent, VI. xiii. 5. 

Slaughter of men of Ts‘e in Suy, III. xvii. 2. 

Snow, great fall of, I. ix..2: Il. viii. 5: V. x. 7. 

Spirit-tablet, VI. ii. 2. 6. 

Spirits of the land, III. xxiii. 3; xxv. 3; xxx. 5. 

Spoils, the, of Wei, IIT. vi. 5. 

—of the Jung, III. xxxi. 4. 

—of Sung, V. xxi. 6. 

Stars, the regular, not visible; stars falling like 
rain, III. vii. 2. 

State chamber, III. xxxii. 4: VII. xviii. 7: 
VIII. xviii. 11. 

Stealing away from a meeting of chiefs, V. v. 6: 
IX. vii. 11. 

Stones, meteoric, V. xvi.i. 

Succour of Tse by the Teih, V. xviii. 4. See 
Relief. 

Surprise, Ts‘e fell upon Keu by, IX. xxiii. 13. 

Surrender of Shing to the army of Ts‘e, ITI. 
viii. 3. 

Symbols of investiture, VI. 1.5: VIL. viii. 7. 
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Taking of Neu of Keu by Loo, V. i. 9. 

—of Shoo, by Seu, V. iii. 3. 

—of the marquis of Tsin by Ts‘in, V. xv. 13. 
—vof Seu-k‘eu by Loo, V. xxii. 1: VI. vii. 2. 
—of Kuh by Loo, V. xxvi. 8. 

—of the lands of Tse-se by Loo, V. xxxi. 1, 
—vof ‘T'sze-low by Loo, V. xxxiii. 6. 

—of the lands of Tse-se by ‘I's‘e, VII. i. 8. 

—of Héang by Loo, VIL. iv. 1. 

—of Kin-mow by Loo, VII. ix. 5. 

—of Yih by Loo, VIL. x. 13. 

—of the lands of Wan-vang by Loo, VIII. ii. 7. 
—of Chuen by Loo, VIII. vi. 3. 

—of She by Loo, IX. xiii. 2. 
—of lands of Choo by Loo, UX. xix. 4: XII. ii. 1. 
—of Yun by Loo, X. i. 3. 








—of Tsang by Loo, X. iv. 7. 

—of Héa Néeh of Ch‘in by Woo, X. xxiii. 7. 

—of Yun by Ts‘e, X. xxv. 9. 

—of K‘an by the duke, X. xxxii. 1. 

—of Hwan and Chen by Ts‘e, XII. viii. 3. 

—of Kwoh Shoo by Woo, XII. xi. 4. 

Taxes imposed on lands, XII. xii. 1. 

Temple, the grand, II. ii. 4: V. viii. 4: VI. ii. 
6: VII. viii. 3. 

—duke Hwan’s, III. xxiii. 8 ; xxiv. 1. 

~—a, took fire, V. xv. 10. 

—the new, took fire, VIIT. iti. 4. 

—duke Woo’s, VIII. vi. 2. X. xv. 2. 

—duke Yang’s, XI. i. 5. 
See Ancestral. — 

Throwing an army away, IV. ii. 8. 

Thunder and lightning, I. ix. 2. 

Tithes, VII. xv. 8. 

Tortoise-shell, consultation of the, VII. iii. 1. 

Tower, the duke built a, III. xxxi. 1, 3, 5. 

—the duke pulled down the, of Ts‘euen, VI. 
xvi. 5. 

Towers, the duke’s, VI. xviii. 1. 

—side-, at the gate of a palace, XI. ii. 2, 4. 

Trees encrusted with ice, VIII. xvi. 1. 

—grackles building nests in, X. xxv. 3. 

Tripod of Kaou, II. ii. 4. 


Vv 


Victim, letting go a, V. xxxi. 4: IX. vii. 2. 


—the heir of T's‘ae used as a, X. xi. 9. 
—the viscount of Tsing used as a, V. xix. 4. 
Victims offering of, HL. xxv. 3,5; xxx.5: VIL 


xv. 5, 

Visit of the duke of Loo, to the capital, VHI. 
xiii. 2. 

—of the duke of Loo to Ts‘e, IIT. xxii. 6; xxiii. 
3; xxiv. 3: V. x. U3 xv. 1; xxxiii. 9: VI. iv. 
2: VIL iv. 5; v.13; ix.1; x. 1,6: X. xxv. 
53; xxvil. 1, 7. 

—of the duke of Loo to Tsin, VI. iii. 6: WIIT. iii. 
G6; iv. 5; x.6; xvili. 4: UX. iii. 25 iv. 6; viii. 
1; xli.6; xxi}: X.v. 35; xii. 4; xiii. 11; xv. 
6; xxi. 7; xxii. 10; xxviii. 2; xxix. 2: XE. 
ii. 1. 

—of the duke of Loo to Ts‘oo, IX. xxviii. 7; 
xxix. 1: X. vii. 2. 

—of the duke and his wife to Ts‘e, IT. xviii. 1. 


| —of the marquis of Ts‘e and the earl of Ch‘ing 


to Ke, IT. v. 2. 

—of the duke of Chow to Ts‘aou, IT. v. 9. 

—of duke Hwan’s son to Ch‘in, III. xxv. 6; xxvii. 
3 


—of duke’s married daughter to Loo, HI. xxvii. 
4: V. xxv. 3; xxviii. 13; xxvii. 3. 


| —of duke Hwan’s son to Ts‘e, IIL xxxii. 6: V. 


iii. 6; vii. 6; xiii. 5. 

—of Kung-sun T'sze to Mow, V. v. 3. 

—of Suy of Loo to T's‘oo, V. xxvi. 5. 

—ot' Suy of Loo to Ts‘e, V. xxviii. 14: VI. ii. 8; 
xvii. 6; xvili. 5: WII. i. 2, 73 viii. 2. - 

—of Suy to the capital and to Tsin, V. xxx. 8; 
xxxi. 2: VI. vi. 5. 

—of Suy to Sung, VI. xi. 4. 

—of Shuh-sun ‘Tih-shin to the capital, VI. i. 7; 
ix. 3. 

—of Kung-sun Gaou to Ts‘e, VI. i. 11. 

—of Kung-sun Gaou to Tsin, VI. v. 4. 


—of Ke-sun Hang-fov tu Ch'in and Tsin, VI. vi. 
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—of the lady Kéang to Ts‘e, VI. ix. 2. 

—of the earl of Shen to Ts‘e, VI. xiv. 11. 

—of Shuh-sun Tih-shin to Ts‘e, VI. xviii. 5. 

—of Ke-sun Hang-foo to Ts‘e, VI. viii. 8: VII. 
i. 4;x. 15. 

—of Chung-sun Méch to the capital, VII. ix. 3. 

—of Kung-sun Kwei-foo to Ts‘e, VII. x. 10, 15. 

—of Kung-sun Kwei-foo to Tsin, VII. xviii. 6. 

—of Chung-sun Méeh to Sung, VIII. v. 2. 

—of Kung-sun Ying-ts‘e to Tsin, VIII. vi. 6. 

—of Kung-sun Ying-ts‘e to Keu, VIII. viii. 3. 

pe ea Hang-foo to Tsin, VIII. vi. 10; xi. 


—of Ke-sun Hing-foo to Sung, VIII. ix. 5. 

—of Shuh-sun K‘éaou-joo, to T's‘e, VIII. xi. 4; 
xiv. 3. 

—of Shuh-sun P‘aou to Sung, IX. ii. 8. 

—of Shuh-sun P‘aou to Ts‘in, IX. iv. 2; v. 8; | 
xvi, 10; xxiv. 1. 

—of Shuh-sun P‘aou to Choo, IX. vi. 6. 

—of Ke-sun Suh to Tsin, IX. vi. 7; ix. 2; xix. 
5: X. ii. 45 vi. 3. 

—of Ke-sun Suh to Wei, IX. vii. 5. 

—of Ke-sun Suh to Sung, IX. xx. 9. 

—of Shuh Laou to Ts‘e, IX. xx. 7. 

—of Shuh-sun P:aou to the capital, IX. xxiv. 12 

—of Chung-sun Kéeh to Tsin, IX. xxviii. 5 
xxix. 11. 

—of Shuh Kung to Sung, IX. xxx. 6. 

—of Shuh Kung to Tsin, X. ii. 2; viii. 3. 

—of Shuh Kung to T-ting, X. iii. 2. 

—of Shuh Kung to Ts‘oo, X. vi. 8. 

—of Chung-sun Kéoh to Ts‘e, X. ix. 4. 

—of Shuh-sun Shay to Tsin, X. x. 5; xxiii. 1. 

—of Ke-sun E-joo to Tsin, X. xvi. 6. 

—of Shuh Yang to the capital, X. xxii. 5. 

—ot Shuh-sun Shay to Sung, X. xxv. 1. 

—of Ke-sun Sze and Chung-sun Ho-ke to Tsin, 
XI. vi. 4. 

—of Shuh-sun Chow-k‘éw to Ts‘e, XI. x. 11. 

—of Shuh Seuen, to Ts‘e, XII. v. 5. 

Visits of king’s messengers to Loo, I. iii. 4; vii. 
6; ix. 1: II. iv. 2; v. 3; viii. 2,6; xv. 1: III. 


, 





1. 3,6: VI.i. 3,5; v. 1,2: VIL x. 12: VII 
vili. 7: XT. xiv. 10. 


Visits to Too by noblemen of other States, I. i. 
4,6; vi.1; vii. 4; viii. 2; xi.-1: IT. iii. 9 ; vi, 
1, 6; vii. 2,3; ix. 4; xv. 8: IT. v. 3; vi.5; 
Xxli. 2,5, 7; xxv. 1; xxvii. 5,6; xxxi. 4: 
IV.i.6: V. v.23; vii. 2; xiv. 2; xx. 2; xxi. 
63 xxvii. 1; xxix.1,5; xxx. 7; xxxili. 2: 
VI. iv. 6; ix. 1, 12,13; xi. 3; xii. 1,2, 5,6; 
xiv. 10; xv. 2, 3,6, 11: VIL 1.9; v.3,53;x. 
17: VIIL. iii. 125 iv. 1, 35 vi. 5; vii. 3; viii. 
1, 4,5, 9, 11; ix. 1,6; x. 4; xi. 2; xili1; 
xviii. 7, 8, 9, 13: 0X. i. 6,75 v. 2; vi. 4; vii. 
1, 3, 73 vill. 9; xii. 35 xv. 1; xviii. 1; xxi. 
7 xxvii. 4; xxvii. 1; xxviii. 3; xxix. 6, 7, 
8; xxx. Ll; xxxi.5: X. ii 1; ii 4; xii. 3; 
xvii. 1,3; xxi. 2; xxv. 6: XI. xiv. 15; xv. 
1, 8, 11: KIL. ii. 4. 


W 


Wailing for a temple that took fire, VIII. iii. 4. 

Walling cities, I. vii. 3; ix. 4: IL. v. 5; xvi. 4; 
Til. xxix. 5; xxxii. 1: V. i. 4; ii. 1; xiv. 1: 
VI. vii. 2; xii. 8: VII. viii. 11: VIII iv. 8; 
ix. 138: IX. ii. 9; vii. 4; xiii. 4; xv. 4; xix. 14, 
16; xxix. 5: KX. xxxii. 4: XI. vi. 6; xiv.16; 
xv. 14: XII. iii. 4; iv. 7; v. 1; vi. 1. 

Walls, pulling down, XI. xi. 3, 5. 

Wheat, III. vii. 3: xxviii. 6. 

Wife, the duke Hwan’s, IL. iii. 5, 6, 8; xviii. 1: 
IIE. i. 2; ii. 4; iv. 1; v. 2; vill, 4; xv. 2; 
xix. 4; xx. 1; xxi. 3; xxii. 2. 

—the duké Chwang’s, III. xxiv. 3, 5, 6: IV. ii. 
4: V.i. 5,10; i1. 2: VI iv. 7; v.1, 2. 

—the duke He's, V. xi. 2; xvii. 3. 

—the duke Wan’s, VI. iv. 2. 

—the duke Seuen‘s, VII. i, 2, 3. 

—the, of an officer of Ch‘in, IIT. xix. 3. 

Withdrawal of duke Chwang’s wife from Loo, 
IV. ii. 4. 


Y 


' Year, a good, IT. iii. 10: VII. xvi. 4. 
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Ch 


ci : ee belonging to Ts‘oo, [X. x. 1: XII. 


Chae, ae State of (pres. K‘ae-fung), I. i. 6: IL. 
viii. 6: TIT. xxiii. 2. 

Chae Chung, warden of Chae in Ch‘ing, IT. xi. 4. 

Ch‘ae, earl of Ch‘ing, XI. ix. 2. 

Chah, the king’s son, VII. ix. 5. 

Chah, an officer of Woo, IX. xxix. 8. 

Chang, a smali State on the borders of Loo and 
Ts‘e, III. xxx. 3. 

Chang-ch‘oo, a place near the capital of Tsin, 

X. iii. 3. 

Ch‘ang-choh, a place in Loo, III. x. 1. 

Ch‘ang-gan, a place in Ts‘oo, on the Yang-tsze, 
X. xvii. 6. 

Ch‘ang-kéen, a place i in Loo, X. xxii. 3. 

Ch‘ang-koh, a place in Ch‘ing, I. v. 8; vi. 4. 

Chang-yu, viscount of Seu, X. xxx. 4. 

Chaou, the son of king King, X. xxiii. 8 ; xxvi. 8. 

Chaou Ch‘uen, an officer of Tsin, VII. i. 13. 

Chaou-ko, a place i in Wei, XI. xiii. 6. 

Chaou Kwoh, an officer of Tsin, VIII. viii. 6. 


Chaou Tun, an officer of Tsin, VI. viii. 4; xiv. 


4; VIL. i. 11; ii. 4; vi. 1. 

Chaou Tung, an officer of Tsin, VIII. viii. 6, 

Chaou Woo, an officer of Tsin, IX. xxvii. 2: X. 
i, 2. 

Chaou Woo, an officer of Ts‘ae, X. xv. 3. 

Chaou Yang, an officer of Tsin, X. xxv. 2: XI. 
x.4; xiii. 5, 7; xiv. 2: XI. ii. 5, 6; v.3; 
vi. 23 x. 5; xiv. 11; xv. 5. 

Ch‘aou, duke of Loo, XXL i. 2, 3. 

Ch‘aou, duke of Ts‘aou, V. vii. 7. 

Ch‘aou, duke of Heu, VIL. xvii. 3. 

Ch‘aou, duke of Tsin, X. xvi. 7. 

Ch‘aou, duke of Tsae, XII. iv. 10. 

Ch‘aou, marquis of Ts‘e, V. xxvii. 2. 

Ch‘aou, viscount of Ts‘oo, IX. xxviii. 9. 

Ch‘aou, a small State (pres. dis. Ch‘aou in Gan- 
hwuy), VI. xii. 4: LX. xxv. 10: X. xxiv. 6. 

Chie, a place in Sung, IT. xv. 10. 

Cheh, name of a place, IT. xi. 7. 

Cheh, marquis of Wei, XII. xvi. 1. 

Chen, a place in Loo, XII. viii. 3, 7. 

Chen, chief minister of Ch‘ing, Ill. xvii. 1, 3. 

Chen-yu, a ruler of Keu, X. i. 8. 


Ch‘ih-keih, a place in Tsin, VIII. i. 5. 

Chin, viscount of Ts‘oo, XI. vi. 6. 

Chin, the State of, I. iv. 4,5: Il. ii. 3; v. 1, 4, 
6; vi. 4; xi. 7; xii. 4; : xiv. 7; xv. 10; xvi. 
2; xvii. 5: Ui. 5; ii. 1; iv. 3; v.45 viii. 
1; xii. 4; xiii1; » xiv. 1; xv. 1; xvi. 4’; xix. 
3,5; xxii. 3; xxiv. 8; xxv. 1,6; Xxvii. 2, 
8: V. iv. 1, 4,5, 8; v.43 vi. 2; vii. 4: 3 viii. 
1; xii. 4; xiii. 2, 33 xvi. 5; xix. 7; xxi. 4; 
xxiii. 3; XXxv. 5 ; xxvii. 5; xxviii. 9, 12, 15: 
xxix. 3; XXxiii. 13: VI. ii. 4, 7; iii. 1; vi. 
2; xiii. 2 ; xiv. 4; xvii. 1: VIL. i. 10, 11, 
12; 341.3; vi. 1; ; vii. 12: ix. 8, 13; x.8;3 ; xi, 

2, 5, 6, 73 xii. I, 7: VIL ii. 10: IX. iii. 6, 

T; iv. 1, 4, 7; v. 7,9, 10, 11, 12; vii. 8, 9, 
11, xvii 2, 6; xx. 6; xxiii. 6; XXV 4,9: 
xxvi. 9, xxvii. 2: X.i. 2; iv. 2,4 3 Vv. 8; viii. 
1, 2, 4, 5, 7, 9, 10; ix. 1,3; ii, $ xvii 23 
Xx. 4; xxi. 3; xxiii te XL iv. 1, 2; viii. 9, 
12;x. 9, 12; "xi 1; xiv. 3: XIL. i. 2: 3 vi. 3; 
ix. 3; x11; . xi. 2; xiii. 4, 11; xiv. 6, 13, 14. 

Ch'in Hang, an officer of Ts’ e, XU. xiv. 3. 

Ch'in Keih, an officer of Ts‘e, XII. ys 6. 


Ch‘ing the ‘State of, I. i. 3; ii. 9; iii. 6; iv. 4,5; 
v. 5, 8; vi. 1; viii. 2; %. 1, 2, 5, 6,7; xi. 2, 
3: IL i. 2, 8, 45 ii. 3, 6; v.2,6;x.4; xi 1 
—6; xii. 9; xiii. 1; xiv. 1, 3,7; xv. 4, 5, 9, 
10; xvi. 2,3: IIL. iv. 3; xiv. 4: xv. 1,4; 
xvi. 2, 3, 4; xvii. 1, 3; xxi, 2, 4; xxvii. 2; 


XXvili. 3; xxix. 2; XXX. 2: IV. ii. 8: V.i.6, 
7; ii. 6; iv. 1, 8; v. 4, 6; vi. 2, 3,43 vii. 1, 
3, 4; viii. 2; ix. 2; xiii. 3 ; xiv. 4; xvi. 5; 
xix. 7; xx. 4; xxii. 2; xxiv. 2, 4; xxvii. 5; 
Xxviii. "3 11, 15; EXX. 5; xxxii. 2; XXxiii. 
13: VI. ii. 4, 75 iii, 1; ix.8; xiii. 8 = xiv. 4; 
xvii. 1: VII. i. 10, 12, 14; ii. 1,3; ‘ii. 5, 8, 
9;iv. 3, 7;v.6; vii. 5; ix. 7, 12 ; x. 11,19; 
xi. 2; xii. 2, 3; xiv. 3: VIII. iis, 10 ; iii. 1, 
8,7, 14; iv. 2, 6,9; vy. 7; vi. 7,9, ll; vii. 
B; ix. 2,8, 12; x. 1,2; xiv. 4; ; xv. 3, 7,10; 
xvi. 3, 6, 11; xvii. 1,2, 8,9; xviii. 5, 12, 15: 
IX. i. 3; ii. 2, 4; ili. 5; v. 2, 7, 113 vii. 10; 
viii, 28, 4, 8; ix. 5, 6; x. 4, 7, 8,10, 11: 
xi. 3, 4, 5 6, 78, 103 xiv. 1, 8, 7 xv. & £3 
xvi. 2, 7, 3; xviii. 4, 6; xix. 12; xx. 2; xxi. 
8; xxiv. 8; ” xxv. 3, 4,9 9; xxvii 5, 9; XXVii. 
25 xxix. 5 ; xxx, 7,9: XL 2541. By iv. 2; viii. 
5; xi. 7; xii. 2, 5; xiii. 4; xv. 3; xviii. 2; 
XXV. 2; xxviii. 3, 4; xxxil. "4: XI. iv. 2, 14; 
v. 1,2, 3; vii. 3; viii. 10. 14; ix. 2,4; x. 10; 
xi. 4; ‘xiv. 12; xv. 6: XU. ii. 6; vii. 1, 6; 
ix. 2,4; x. 4; xi. 2; xii. 5; xiii. 1; xv. 3, 6 


Chih, elder brother of the marquis of Wei, X. | Chting, a place i in the State of Chi ing, Vii 7. 


xx. 3. 
Ch‘ih, duke of Ts‘aou, HI. xxiv. 8. 
Clrih, viscount of the Man-jung, XII. iv. 6. 


Chting, a city in Loo, II. vi. 2: IX. xv. 8, 4: 
xvi. 8: X. xxvi.3: XI. xii. 10, 11: XII. 
xy. 1. 
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Ching, the duke of Loo, VIII—IX. ii. 3 ; iii. | Chung-sun, an officer of T's‘e, IV. i. 6. 


3 XXX. 3. 
Chi ing, duke of Chin, IX. iv. 4. 
Ching, duke of Ts‘aou, IX. xix. 6. 


Ch‘ing, duke of Ting, X. iii. 3. 
Ch‘ing, duke of Sung, X. x. 6. 


Ch‘ing, baron of Heu, XII. xiii. 2. 

Ching, earl of K‘e, XI. iv. 

Ch‘ing, viscount of Shin, x. xxiii. 7. 

Ch‘ing, marquis of Wei, V. XXX. 4: VII. ix. 10. 


Ch‘ing, heir of Sung, VIII. xv. | 


t 


Ch‘ing-chow, the capital at Loh. -yang, VI. xvi. 
2: X. XXvi. 73; xxxii. 4. 

Ch‘ing Fung, the lady Fung of Loo, VI. iv. 73] 
v. 1, 2,3; ix. 13. 

Ch‘ing Héung, a great officer of Ts‘00, X. xii. 6. 

Choh, a place in Ts‘e, ITI. ii. 4; iv. 7. 

Ch‘oh, the ruler of Tsin, V.x. 3. 

Choo, the State of, I. i. 2; v.53 vil. 5: IT. viii. 
4;xv.8; xvii. 2, 7: Ill. xiii. 13; xv. 33 xvi. 
5: XXviil. 2: IV. ii. 4: V.i. 7, 8; ; xviii. 1; 
xix. 2,3, 4; ; Xxi. 4, 5; xxii. 1, 3; ; xxviii. 15; 
Xxxiii, 6, 7: VI xiii. 3; Xiv. 2, 7: VIL. i. 
9;x. 13; xvii. 5; Xviil. 4: VII. ii. 10; v. 
7: vi. 5; vii. 5; viii. 10; xii. 1; xiii. 3; 5 Xv. 
3,10; xvi. 8, 10; xvii. 2, 8, 12 ; xviii. 9, 4: 
IX. i. 2, 8, 63 ii. 6, 9; v.73 vi. 6; vii. 9; 
vill. 4; ix. 5; x1, 7; xi, 4,8; ; xiv. 1, 3, 7; 
xv.6; "xvi. 2, 3; xvii. 1, 73 XViii. 4; xix. 
2,4; xx. 2, 4's xxi. 2, 8; xxii, 4; xxiii, 3, 
ll; . xxiv. 8; XV. 3; Xxviii. 3; xxx. 9: X. 
i. 5, 10; xi. 6; xiii. 4; xviii. 3 5 xix. 1; xxv. 
2; : XXVi. 4; XEVii. 4,6: XI. iii. 2, 4 Bs iv. 
2; xiv. 15; xv.1,8: “XI. 6; ii. 1, 2; iii. 
9; vi. 9; vii. 4; s viii. 4; x. 

Choo, ‘Little, the State of, V. vii. 2: IX. ii. 9; 
vii. 3; ix. 5; x. 1,7; xi. 4,8; xiv. 1, 3; xvi. 2; 
XViil. ‘4; xx. 2; xxii. 4; Xxiv. 8; xxv. 3; xxix. 
53 Xxx. 9: x. iii. 4; iv. 2; xiii. 4; xvii. i 
XXV. 2; xxxili. 4: XT. iv. 2: XII. iv. "43 xiv. 

Choo, a town of Loo, III. xxix. 5 : VI. xii. 8. 

Choo, marquis of Ts‘ae, X. xxi. 6, 

Choo, viscount of Keu, VIII. xiv. 1. 

Choo- héa, a city in Loo, XII. vi. 1. 

Choo-urh, marquis of Ts‘e, III. viii. 5. 

Ch‘oo- foo, an officer of Tain, VI. ii. 3; iii. 7; 
vi. 6. 

Ch‘oo-k‘éw, marquis of Ch‘in, V. xii. 4. 

Ch‘oo-k‘éw duke of Sung, VI. xvi. 7. 

Ch‘oo-k‘éw, marquis of Ts‘e, XII. v. 4. 

Chow, the duke of, V. ix. 2; xxx. 7. 

Chow, a small State (pres. Gan-k‘ éw), IT. v. 9. 

Chow, marquis of Tsin, 1X. xv. 7. 

Chow-lae, a city belonging to Ts‘oo, VIII. vii. 
7: X. xiii, 12: XII. ii. 

Chow-p‘oo, ruler of Tsin, Vill. xviii. 2. 

Chow-yu, a minister of Wei, I. iv. 2, 6. 

Chuen, a small State attached to Loo, Vill. 








vi. 3. 
Chuen, younger brother of the marquis of Wei, | 
IX. xxvii. 4. 
Ch‘uen, viscount of Choo, XI. iii. 2. 
Chuen-ling, a place in Ts‘e, X. xxvi. 4. 
Chuh-k‘éw, a town in Loo, II. v. 5: ILI. iv. 1. 
Chuh-ko, a place in T's‘e, IX. xix. 1. 
Chung Ke, an officer of Sung, X. xxxii.4: XLi.1. 
Chung- k ‘Sw, a place in Loo, I. vii. 3; x. 1. 
Chung-k‘éw a place in T's‘e IX. xxv. 5. 
Ch‘ung-laou, a place i in Chiing, VIII. v. 7. 
Chung-le, a place in Ts‘oo, VIII. xv. 10. 
Chung-sing, earl of 'Ts‘aon, II. x. 1. 
Chung-ching, a city of Loo, VIII. ix. 13: XI. 
vi. 


: Chung-sun Ho-ke, an officer of Loo, X. xxxii. 


4: XI. iii. 5; v. 4,7: vill. 18; x. 6,75 xii. 
5: XII. i. 6; ii. 1, 2; iii, 9; vi. 95 xiv. 12. 

Chung-sun Kéceh, an officer of Loo, IX. xxiv, 2; 
xxviii. 5; xxix. 5, 11; xxxi. 4. 

" Chung- -sun Kéoh (Ming He- -tsze) an officer of 
Loo, X. ix. 4; x. 3; xi. 6; xxiv. 1. 

' Chung-sun Méeh, an officer of Loo, VII. ix. 3; 
xv. 7: VIII. v. 2; vi. 8; xviii. 14: IX. i. 3: 
ii. 6,9; v. 4; xix. 10. 

Chung-sun’ Suh, ’son of Méeh of Loo, IX. xxi. 
1, 4; xxiii. 10. 

Chung Suy, Suy son of duke Chwang of Loo, 
VII. viii. 3. 

Chung T‘o, an officer of Sung, XI. x. 12; xi. 1. 

Chung Tsze, the wife of duke Hw uy of Loo, I 
i. 4; v.4. 

Ch‘ung-urh, marquis of Tsin, V. xxxii. 5. 

Chung Ze tsze, a nobleman of Loo, VIII. 
xv. 

Ch‘ Wy a eee in Wei or Loo, I. viii. 1: IL i. 

: Hil. iv. 3 

Ch‘é uy, a place in n Tse, VIL. viii. 3. 

Ch‘uy-kéa, a place in Wei, XI. xiii. I. 

a ney? place (in pres. K‘ae-fung dept.) 

ii 

Chwang, the'duke of Loo, IHI.—IV.i. 3; ii. 2: 
V.v. 2: VI, iv. 7. 

Chwang, duke of Ch‘ ing, II. xi. 3. 

Chwang, duke of Ch-in, LIT. ii. 1. 

Chwang, duke of Sung, IT. iii. 2. 

Chwang, duke of Ts‘aou, III. xxiv. 2. 

Chwang, duke of Ts‘ae, IX, viii. ri Bee Séeh). 

Chwang, duke of Choo, XI. iii. 

Confucius, death of, XII. xvi. a 


E 


E, a small State attached to Sung, III. v. 3; 
xv. 3. 

E, a place in Ts‘e, V. i. 5. 

E, the same as Shing-foo, a place on the borders 
of Ts‘oo and Sung, to which Heu removed 
its capital, X. ix. 2. 

E, a river between Choo and Keu, XIL ii. 1. 

E, the earl of Séeh, XII. x. 9. 

E, the ruler of Ch‘ing, VII. iv. 

E, the marquis of Tsin, X. xvi i 

E- -¢, the capital of Hing (B.C. 658), V. i. 3: LX. 
xXiv. 8; xxv. 3, 7 


| E-foo, the duke of Ohoo, I. i. 2: ID. xvii. 2. 


BE Hang-foo, a minister of Ch‘in, VIL. xi. 7. 

E-joo, (Ke- sun), X. xiv. 1. 

E-kaou, ruler of Tsin, VII. ii. 4. 

E, a small State attached to Sung, III. v. 3; 
xv. 3. 

E, a place in Ts‘e, V. i. 5. 

E-k‘wei, the Kung-tsze, X. xiv. 6. 

E-ling, a place in Ts‘e, XII. xi. 4. 

E-mei, viscount of Woo, X. xv. 1. 

E- -pih, a worthy whose temple was struck by 
lightning, V. xv. 10. 

E-shin, an officer of Ts‘oo, V. xxi. 6: VI. x. 3. 

E-woo, marquis of Tsin, V. xxiv. 5 


F 


Fan, a small State (pres. Hwuy dis. in Ho-nan), 
I. vii. 6, 7. 
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Fang, a place in Loo, I. ix. 6: III. vii. 1; xxii. 
5; xxix. 5: V. xiv. 2: IX. xiii. 4; xvii. 4. 

Fang, a place taken from Sung by Loo, I. x. 4. 

Fang, a place given up by Keu to Loo, X. v. 4. 

Fei, a place in Ch‘ing, VI. xiii. 8. 

Fei-lin, a place in Ch‘ing, VII. i. 12. 

Foo-chung, a place in Shing, IT. xi. 8. 

Foo-ts‘oo, earl of Ts‘aou, IX. xviii. 5. 

Fow-lae, a place in Keu, I. viii. 8. 

Fun-ts‘euen, a place in Loo, X. v. 6. 

Fung, surname of the house of Jin—the lady, 
VIL iv. 7; v. 1, 2, 3; ix. 18. 

Fung-jin, marquis of Ts‘ae, II. xvii. 4. 


G 


Gae, a hill in Loo, I. vi. 2: IL. xv. 7. 
Gae, duke of Loo, XII. 

Gae, duke of Ch‘in, X. viii. 10. 

Gae, duke of Ts‘in, XI. ix. 7. 

Gae Kéang, a duchess of Loo, V. ii. 2. 
Gan, a place in Ts‘e, VIII. ii. 3. 
Gan-poo, a place unknown, XI. x. 12. 
Goh, marquis of Wei, X. vii. 5. 

Goh, viscount of Woo, IX. xxv. 10. 
Goh-ts‘aou, a place unknown, II. xi. 1. 


H 


Han, a place in Tsin, V. xv. 13. 

Han Ch‘uen, an officer of ‘T'sin, VIII. viii. 1. 

Han Hoo, an officer of Ch‘ing, X. i. 2; xi. 7. 

Han Ke, an officer of T'sin, X. ii. 1; xi. 7. 

Han Keuh, an officer of Tsin, IX. i. 3. 

Han Puh-sin, an officer of Tsin, X. xxxii. 4. 

Han Tah, an officer of Ch‘ing, XI. xv. 6: XII. 
ii. 6; xiii. 1. 

Hang-yung, a place in Ch‘ing, VI. viii. 4. 

He, a town of Ts‘e, V. xxvi. 2. 

He, a place in Loo, II. xvii 3. 

He, a place in Ch‘ing, IX. ix. 5. 

He, the duke of Loo, V.—VI. i. 3, 4; ii. 2, 6; 
ix. 18; xii. 3: XIL. iii. 3. 

He, duke of Ts‘e, II. xv. 3. 

He, duke of Heu, VI. vi. 1. 

He, duke of Chting, IX. viii. 2. 

He, duke of K‘e, XII. ix. 1. 

He-ts‘e, son of the marquis of Tsin, V. ix. 6. 

Héa, son of king Ling, IX. xxx. 5. 

Héa, son of duke Wan of Wei, V. xxx. 3. 

Héa of Léw (the duke Ting of Léw, Chuen IX. 
xiv. 6), IX. xv. 2. 

Héa Ch‘ing-shoo, an officer of Ch'in, VII.<x. 8, 
xi. 5. 

Héa Gow-foo, an officer of Ch‘in, XII. xiii. 11. 

Héa Néeh, an officer of Ch‘in, X. xxiii. 7. 

Héa-yang. a city in Kwoh, V. ii. 3. 

Héang, a small State, within the boundaries of 
Keu, I. ii. 2: V. xxvi. 1: VII. iv. 1: IX. 
xiv. 1; xx. 1. 

Héang, a small State on the borders of Ch‘in and 
Ts‘oo, V. xvii. 2. 

Héang, a city of Loo, IT. xvi. 4. 

Héang Ch‘aou, an officer of Sung, XII. vi. 10; 
xli. 5; xiv. 9. 

Héang Ning, an officer of Sung, X. xx. 4; xxi. 
33 xxii. 2. 

Héang Seuh, an officer of Sung, IX. xv. 1: X. i. 
2 


Héang Tuy, an officer of Sung, XII. xiv. 7. 
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| Héaou, a defile in pres. dis. of Yung-ning in 
| Ho-nan, V. xxxiii. 3. 
Héaou, duke of Ts‘e, V. xxvii. 3. 
Héaou, duke of K‘e, IX. xxiii. 4. 
| Héeh, an officer of Loo, I. ix. 3. 
Héen, a small State within Ts‘oo, V. v. 7. 
Héen, a place in Wei, V. xiii. 8: XI. vii. 3. 
Héen, a place in Loo, VI. xi. 6. 
Héen, duke of Wei, IX. xxix. 9. 
Héen, duke of Séen, X. xxxi. 5. 
Héen, duke of Ch‘ing, XI. ix. 4. 
Héen-kéw,_a district in Loo, II. vii. 1. 
Héen-woo, marquis of Ts‘ae, III. x. 5. 
Heu, the State of, I. xi. 3: II. i. 3; xv. 6; xvi. 4; 
xxix. 2: V. iv. 1, 2, 7, 8; v. 4; vi. 3; viii. 1; 
ix. 2; xiii. 3; xv. 3; xvi. 5; xxi 4; xxii. 2; 
xxvii. 5; xxviii. 20, 21; xxix..2; xxxiii. 13: 
VI. v. 7; vi. 1; ix. 8; xiv. 4: VII. xvii. 1,3: 
VII. iii. 7; ix. 12; xiv. 4; xv. 11: IX. iii. 
9; xvi. 7; xxiv. 9; xxvi. 8, 10; xxvii. 2; xxx. 


J 

7: X. i. 2; iv. 2, 4; ix. 2; xviii. 5; xix. 2, 5; 

xxiii. 7: XI. iv. 2, 7; v. 1: XIL i. 2; xiii. 2, 8. 

Heu, a place in Sung, IL. xii. 5, 14. 
Heu-ting, a place probably in Sung, VIII. xviii. 

14, 

Heuen, the sub-administrator of the king, I. i. 4. 

Hih, marquis of Ts‘ae, V. xiv. 5. 

Hih-jang, a place in Tsin, VII. vii. 5. 

Hih-kwang, an officer of Choo, X. xxxi. 6. 

Hih-pei, younger brother of the marquis of 
Wei, VII. x. 1. 

Hih-t‘un, marquis of Tsin, VIT. ix. 9. 

Hing, a small northern State, III. xxxii. 7: IV. 

i.2: V.i.2, 3,4; xvi. 5; xviii. 6; xix. 6; 

xx. 5; xxv. 1. 

Hing, a place in Ts‘oo (pres. Yen-shing) V. iv 1. 
Hing-k‘éw, a place belonging to Tsin within the 

royal domain, IX. viii. 4. i 
Ho, the river, X. ii. 4; xii. 4; xiii. 11; xxi. 7; 

xxiii. 10. 
Ho, duke of Sung, I. iii. 5. : 
Ho-k‘éuh, a place in Tsin, VI. xii. 7. 

Ho-yang, a place in pres. Ho-nan, V. xxviii. 16. 
Hoo, a small State within Ch‘ing, X. iv. 2.4; 

xxiii. 7: XI. iv. 2; xv. 3. | 
Hoo, a place in Ch‘ing, pres. Yuen-woo, III. 

xxiii. 10: VI. vii. 8; xv. 10; xvii. 4: VII. 

ix. 7,9: VEIL xvi. 14: X. xxvii. 4. 

Hoo, the son of king He, VI. iii. 2. | 
Hoo-laou, a city of Ch‘ing, held by Tsin, IX. ii. « 
9;x.9. 
Hoo Yih-koo, (Kéa Ke) an officer of Tsin, VI. 
vi. 7 


How, a city in Loo, XI. x. 6, 7; xi. 3. 

Hung, a place in Loo, X. viii. 6. 

Hung, a river (near pres. dep. Kwei-tih), V. 
xxii. 4. 

Hwa, heir of Ch‘ing, V. vii. 4. 

Hwa, viscount of Choo, X. i. 5. 

Hwa Hae, an officer of Sung, X. xi. 7; xx. 4; 
xxi. 3; xxii. 2. 

Hwa Hoh-pe, an officer of Sung, X. vi. 5. 

Hwa Joh, an officer of Sung, EX. vi. 2. 

Hwa Shin, an officer of Sung, LX. xvii. 6. 

Hwa-sun, minister of war of Sung, VI. xv. 2. 

Hwa Ting, an officer of Sung, CX. xxix. 5: X. 
xii. 3; xx. 4; xxi. 3; xxii. 2. 

Hwa Yueh, an officer of Sung, IX. xiv. 7. 

Hwa Yuen, an officer of Sung, VII. ii. 1: VIII. 
iv. 1; viii. 4; xv. 9, 10; xvi.8: IX.i.2; 
ii. 6, 9. 

Hwae, a place on the Hwae river in Gan-hwuy, 
V. xvi. 5 :—the wild tribes of the, X. iv. 2, 4. 


INDEX. II. 


Hwae, duke of Ch‘in, XI. viii. 12. 

Hwah, a small State, pres. Yen-sze, III. xvi. 4: 
V. xx. 4, 

Hwah, a place in or near Ching, III. iii. 5; 
Xxxiii. 1. 

Hwan, a place in Loo, II. iii. 6,7: XI. x. 5: 
XII. viii. 3, 7. 

Hwan, the duke of Loo, II. xviii. 4: IID. i. 6; 
xxiii. 8; xxiv. 1: XII. iii. 3. 

Hwan, duke of Wei, I. iv. 2; v. 2. 

Hwan, duke of Ts‘e, V. xviii. 5: VI. xiv. 9. 

Hwan, duke of Ch‘in, II. v. 4. 

Hwan, duke of T's‘aou, IT. x. 2. 

Hwan, duke of K‘e, IX. vi. 3. 

Hwan, marquis of ‘I's‘ae, II. xvii. 6. 

Hwan, marquis of Tsin, VI. vi. 4. 

Hwan, marquis of Ts‘e, FX. xix. 8. 

Hwan, the king, III. iii. 3. 


Hwang, a small State, (in Ho-nan), V. ii. 4; iii. 


5; iv.53¥.7; xi.4; xii 2. 

Hwang, a place in Ts‘e, II. xvii. 1: WII. viii. 2: 
XI. 7, 9. ; 

Hwang, a place in the royal domain, X. xxii. 7. 


Hwang, younger brother of the marquis of 


Chiin, IX. xx. 6; xxiii. 6. 

Hwang-ch‘e, a place in Wei, XII. xiii. 3, 6. 

Hwang-foo, the sameas Hih-jang, a place in Tsin, 
X. xxv. 2. 

Hwang Yuen, an officer of Sung, XII. vii. 1; ix. 
2; xii. 4. 

Hwuh, earl of Chting, II. xi. 6; xv. 5. 

Hwuy, a city of Ke, III. iii. 4; xii. 1. 

Hwuy, the duke of Loo, I. i. 4. 

Hwuy, duke of Ts‘e, VII. x. 10. 

Hwuy, duke of Ch‘in, XI. iv. 6. 

Hwuy, duke of Ts‘in, XII. iv. 3. 

Hwuy, duke of Séeh, XI. x. 10. 

Hwuy, an officer of Loo, I. iv. 5; x. 2: II. iii. 5. 


J 


Jin, ruler of Ts‘e, XII. xiv. 10. 

Jing Shah, a great officer of Chow, II. v. 3. 

Joh, a small State in Ho-nan, VI. v. 5. 

Joo-leih, a place in Loo, VI. x. 5. 

Joo Shuh, a nobleman of Chtin, IIL xxv. 1. 

Jung, wild tribes on the west, I. ii. 1, 4; vii. 
7: ii 8: IIT. xviii. 2; xx. 4; xxiv. 8; xxvi. 
1, 2; xxx. 4; xxxi. 4: V. x. 4. 

—Kéang-jung. V. xxxiii. 3. 

—Loh-jung, VI. viii. 5. 

—of Luh-kwan, VI. iii. 4: X; xvii, 4. 

—Man-jung, X. xvi. 2: XII. iv. 6. 


K 


Kae, earl of Ke, IX. xxiii. 2. 

K‘an, a place in Loo, near Shing, II. xi. 9: X. 
Xxxii. 1. 

K‘an, marquis of Wei, IX. xxvi. 3; xxix. 3. 

Kan Ching-sze, messenger of Chitin, X. viii. 4. 

Kan-how, a city of Tsin, X. xxviii. 2; xxix. 1, 
2; xxx. 1; xxxi. 1, 4; xxxii. 1, 5: XI. i. 2. 

Kan-k‘e, . place in Ts‘vo (near Shing-foo), X. 
xiii. 2. 

Kan-she, a place in Ts‘e, III. ix. 5. 

K‘ing, viscount of Choo, LX. xvii. 1. 

Kang-yin. the duke Ch‘ing’s wife, LX. ii. 4. 

Kang-yn, viscount of Keun, X. xxiii. 6. 

Kavu, a small State, V. xx. 2. 
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Kaou, a place taken by Loo from Sung, I. x. 4; 
II. ii. 4. 

Kaou, an officer of Ts‘e, IV. ii. 6. 

Kaou Chang, an officer of Ts‘e, X. xxix. 1; 
xxxii. 4: XII. vi. 4. 

Kaou Che, an officer of Ts‘e, IX. xxix. 5. 

Kaou Fah, an officer of Ts‘e, X. xix. 4: 

K‘aou-foo, marquis of T's‘ae, I. viii. 4. 

Kaou He, an officer of Ts‘e, IIT. xxii. 5. 

Kaou How, an officer of T's‘e, IX. xvii. 4; xix. 11. 

Kaou Woo-k‘éw, an officer of Ts‘e, VIII. xv. 10; 
Xvii. 5. 

Kaou Woo-p‘ei, an officer of Ts‘e, XII. xv. 2. 

Kaou Yen, an officer of Ts‘e, X. xii. 1. 

Kaon-yéw, a place in Ch‘ing XI. iv. 4. 

Ke, the State of, I. ii. 5, 6,7; vii. 1: ID v. 2; 
vi. 2, 6; viii. 6; ix. 1; xiii. 1; xvii. 1: IIT. 
i..8; iii. 4; iv. 2, 4,5; xii. 1. 

Ke, a place in Tsin, V. xxxiii. 8. 

Ke, a place in Loo, ITI. ix. 2. 

Ke, heir of Ts‘aou, III. xxiv. 8. 

Ke, an officer of Loo. IV. i. 5. 

K‘e, the State of, I. iv. 1: II. ii. 5, 7; xii. 2: IIL 
xxv. 4; xxvii. 1, 4, 6; xxix. 4: V. v.2; 
xxiii. 4; xxvii. T, 4; xxviii. 13; xxxi. 7: 
VI. xii. 2: VII. xviii. 2: VIII. iv. 3; v. 1, 
7; vil. 5; viii. 8; ix. 1, 2; xviii. 8: 1X.i.3; 
v. 7; vi. 1,3; ix.5; x. 1,7; xi. 4, 8; xiv. 
1, 3; xvi. 2; xviii. 4; xx. 2; xxii. 4; xxiii. 
2,4; xxiv. 8; xxv. 3; xxix. 5. xxx. 9: X, 
vi. 1.4; xi. 7; xiii. 4; xxiv. 5,7; xxvi.4; 
xxii. 4: XT iv 5, 10: XII. viii. 6; ix. 1. 

Ke Ch‘ing-foo, an officer of Tsin, VI, ix. 7... 

Ke-foo, a place in Ts‘oo, X. xxiii. 7. 

Ke-sun E-joo, an officer af Loo, X. x. 3; xi. 
7; xii. 7; xiv. 1; xvi. 6; xxxi. 2: XI v. 4, 

Ke-sun Hang-fuo, grand-son of Ke Yéw of Loo. 
VI. vi. 2, 3; xii. 8; xv. 1,9; xvi. 1; xviii, 
8: VIL i.4; x. 15: VIIL ii. 3; vi. 10; ix. 
5; xi. 3; xvi. 12, 14: IX. v. 13. 

Ke-sun Suh, son of Hang-foo of Loo, IX. vi. 7; 
vii. 5; viii. 4; ix. 2; xii. 2; xiv. 1, 7; xv. 
4; xix. 6: X. ii. 4; vi. 3; vii. 7. 

Ke-sun Sze, an officer of Loo, XI. vi. 4, 7; viii. 

13, xii. 5: XII. ii. 1; iii. 4, 6. 

| Ke-tsih, a place in Tsin, IX. iii. 5. 

| Ke-yang, a place taken from Choo by Loo, XII. 
tii. 4, 

Kéa, earl of Ching, X. xii. 2. 

Kéa, viscount of Shin, XI. iv. 3. 

Kéa Foo, a great officer of Chow, IT. viii. 2; xv. 1. 

Kéae, a small State of wild people in the east, 
V. xxix. 1, 5; xxx. 6. 

Kéah, a tribe of Red Tih, VII. xvi. 1. 

Kéah-kuh, a place unknown, XI. x. 2, 3. 

Kéang, family name of the house of Ts‘e, and 
of Ke, II. iii. 6, 8; ix. 1, xviii. 1:—the lady, 
II. ii. 4; iv. 1; v. 2; vii. 1,4; xv 2; xix, 
4; xx. 1; xxi3; xxiv. 5: IV. ii 4: Vii. 
5, 10; xi. 2; xvii. 3: VI. iv. 2; ix. 2,6; 
xvi. 4; xviii. 7: VIL i.3: VILL xiv. 5: UX. 
ii. 3; ix. 3. 

Kéang, a small State in pres. Ho-nan, V. ii. 4; iii. 
5; iv. 5: VI. iii. 4, 7; iv. 4. 

Kéang, Jung. western barbarians, V. xxxiii. 3. 
See Jung. 

Kéaou, a city in the royal domain, X. xxiii. 4, 

Kéaou-kang, a place unknown, VIII. xii. 3. 

Kéeh; @ son of duke Hwan of Loo, III. xix. 3. 

Kéeh, viscount of ‘T-ang, XII. iv. 9. 

| Kéen, earl of Ching, VIIL iv. 2. 

| Kéen, duke of Ch‘ing, X. xii. 5. 

» Kéen, E-kéw, an officer of Clrin, EX. xxiv. 11. 
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K‘éen, younger brother of the earl of Ta‘in, X. i. 
4 


K‘éeu, viscount of Ts‘oo, X. xi. 2; xiii. 2. 

Keen, a place in Wei, XI. xiv. 7. 

Keih, a small State attached to Loo, I. ii. 3. 

Keih, a city of Ts‘e, VIL. iii. 9. 

Keih-léang, a place belonging to Tsin, IX. xvi. 
2 


Kéoh Che, an officer of T'sin, VIII. xvii. 13. 

Kéoh Ch‘ow, an officer of Tsin, VIII. xi. 2; xvi. 
14; xvii. 13. 

Kéoh E, an officer of Tsin, VIII. xiii. 1; xvii. 13. 

Kéoh Keueh, an officer of Tsin, VI. xi. 2; xv. 7: 
VII. ix. 12. 

Kéoh K‘ih an officer of Tsin, VIII. ii. 3; iii. 11. 

Kéoh Yuen great officer of Ts‘oo, X. xxvii. 3. 

Keoh-tseu viscount of Choo, VIII. xvii. 12. 

Keu, the State of, I. ii. 2, 7; iv. 1; viii. 8: IL. xii. 
2: III. xix. 4; xx. 1; xxvii. 5: IV. ii. 5: V. 
i. 9; xxv. 7; xxvi. 1; xxviii. 8, 15: VI. vii. 
9, 10; viii. 6; xviii. 9: VII. iv. 1; xi.. 5 xiii. 
1: VIL. vii. 5; viii. 3; ix. 2, 10; xiv. 1; 
xvii. 5: IX. i. 2; iii. 5; v. 7; vi, 5; vii. 9; 
viii. 6; ix. 5; x. 1, 6, 7; xi. 4, 8; xii. 1; xiv. 
1, 3, 5, 7; xvi. 2; xviii. 4; xx. 1, 2; xxi. 8; 
xxii. 4; xxiii. 13; xxiv. 5, &; xxv. 3; xxix. 
5; xxx. 9; xxxi. 7: X. 1.7, 8; v. 4, 6; x. 3; 
xiii. 4; xiv. 5; xix. 4; xxii. 1; xxiii. 6; xxvi. 
4; xxxii. 4: XI. iv. 2: XII. xiv. 8. 

Keu, viscount of T's‘vo, X. xxvi. 6. 

K‘eu-choo, a place in Sung, XI. xv. 7. 

K‘eu Pih-kéw, the king’s sub-administrator, IT. 
iv. 2. 

K‘eu-seu, viscount of Choo, VI. xiii. 8. 

K‘eu-tsih, duke Muh’s son of Ch‘ing, VIII. iii. 7. 

K‘eu-tsih, ruler of Keu, X. i. 7; xiv. 5. 

K‘eu-tsih marquis of Tsin, X. xxx. 2. 

Keuch-mih, a place in ‘T's‘oo, VI. x. 7. 

Keueh-yin, a place unknown, X. xi. 7. 

K-éuh-puh, a place in Wei, XI. viii. 14. 

K‘éuh-che, a place in Loo, IT. xii. 2. 

K-éuh Hwan, an officer of Ts‘oo, V. iv. 3. 

K‘éuh Kéen, an officer of Ts‘oo, (‘T'sze-muh), 
XI. xxv. 8; xxvii. 2. 

K‘éuh Shin, great officer of Ts‘oc, X. v. 2. 

K‘éuh-keih, a city of Sung, X. xxv. 8. 

K‘éuh-yuh, a city of ‘sin, LX. xxiii. 7, 

Keuen, a place in Wei, III. xiv. 4; xv.1; xix. 3. 

K‘euen, viscount of Léw, XI. iv. 9. 

Keun, a small State, in pres. Hoo-pih, VI. xi. 1. 

Keun, ruler of Ts‘oo, VI. i. 10. 

Keun, viscount of Ts‘oo, X. i. 11. 

Kéw, son of duke He of Ts‘e, II. ix. 3, 6. 

K‘ew-muh, a great officer of Sung, III. xii. 3. 

Kcih, viscount of Choo, ITI. xvi. 5. 

Kin-mow, a State of eastern barbarians, VII. 
ix. 5. 

King, the original name of the State of Ts‘oo, 
II. x. 5; xiv 3; xvi. 3; xxiii. 5; xxviii. 3. 

King, the king, X. xxii. 4, 5. 

King, duke of ‘I's‘in, X. vi. 2. 

King, duke of T's‘e, XIL v. 6. 

King, duke of Ts‘ae, 1X. xxx. 8. 





K‘ing, duke of Ts‘e, VIII. ix. 9. 
K‘ing, duke of T‘ang, XII. iv. 11. 
King, duke of Ts‘in, X. xxx. 3. 
K‘ing, a great officer of Keu, III. xxvii. 5: V. | 
%xv. 7. 
K‘ing, viscount of Keu, XII. xiv. 8. | 
K‘ing-foo, son of duke Hwan of Loo, III. ii. 2; | 
XXxii. 6. 
King Fung, an officer of Ts‘e, IX. xxvii 1; 
xxviii. 6: X. iv. 5. | 
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K‘ing Hoo, a great officer of Ch‘in, IX. xxiii: 5. 

K‘ing Yin a great officer of Ch‘in, IX. xxiii. 5. 

Ko, a place in Ts‘e, pres. Tung-o, III. xiii. 4; 
IX. xix. 15. 

Ko-ling, a place in the west of Ch‘ing, VIII. 
xvii. 3. 

Koh, a small State, pres. Ning-ling, IT. xv. 8. 

K‘oh Water, in the south of Loo, IX. xix. 5: 
XII. ii. 1. 

Koh-loo, the chief of an eastern wild tribe, V. 
xxix. 1, 5. 

Koo, duke of Sung, VIII. xv. 6. 

Koo, ruler of Ts‘ae, LX. xxx. 2. 

Koo-yung, earl of K‘e, IX. vi. 1. 

K‘ow, the son of duke Hwan of Loo, L. v. 7. 

Kow-yih, a place in Choo, XII. ii, 2; xiv. 2. 

Kuh, a smali State, pres. Kuh-shing, II. vii. 2. 

Kuh, a place in ‘I's‘e, pres. ‘fung-o, HI. vii. 4; 
xxiii. 6: V. xxvi. 8: VI. xvii. 3,5: VII. xiv. 
6: VIIL. v. 3: IX. xix. 9. 

Kuh, earl of Séeh, X. xxxi. 3. 

Kuh-k‘éw, a place in Sung, II. xii. 3. 

Kung, duke of Sung, VII. xv. 8: IX. xxx. 3. 

Kung, duke of Ts‘aou, VI. ix. 14. i. 
K‘ung Foo, a great officer of Sung, IT. ii. 1. 
K‘ung Hwan, an officer of Ch‘in, IX. xxvii. 2: 
X. viii. 9. : 
Kung Ke, eldest daughter of duke Ch‘ing of 
Loo, LX. xxx. 3, 6. ; 

K‘ung K‘éw, Confucius, XII. xvi. 3. . 

Kung-mang K‘ow, an officer of Wei, XI. xii. 4 ; 
xiii. 4; xiv. 12: XII. x.8; xv. 8. 

Kung-shuh Shoo, a noble of Wei, XI. xiv. 1. | 

Kung-sun Ch‘ae, an officer of Ch‘ing, LX. xiv. 
1, 3, 7. 

Kung-sun Cheh, an officer of Ch‘ing, IX. x. 4, 8. 

Kung-sun Gaou, son of K‘ing-foo of Loo, V. xv. 
4: VI. i. 9, 11; ii. 4; v. 4; vil. 10; vill. 6; 
xiv. 8; xv. 4. 

Kung-sun Héa, an officer of Ch‘ing, IX. xxv. 9, 

Kung-sun Hih, a great officer of Ch‘ing, X. ii. 3, 

Kung-sun Hoh, an officer of Ts‘ae, XII. iv. 5. 

Kung-sun Kwuy, an officer of Ts‘aou, X. xx, 2. 

Kung-sun Kwei-foo, son of Suy of Loo, VII. x. 
10, 18, 16; xi. 3; xiv. 6; xv. 1; xviil. 6, 8. 

Kung-sun Kwei-sing, an officer of ‘T's‘ae, IX. 
XxVii. 2: X. i. 2. 

Kung-sun Léeh, an officer of Ts‘ae, XII. iii. 7, 

Kung-sun Ning, a minister of Chin (Chien, 
VII. ix. 13; x. 8.), VIL. xi. 7. 

Kung-sun P‘éaou, an officer of Wei, IX. i. 7. 

Kung-sun Sang, an officer of Ts‘ae, XI. iv. 3: 
XII. iv. 5. 


| Kung-sun Shay-che, (T'sze-chen), an officer of 


Ching, LX. xi. 3; xxv. 4. 

Kung-sun Shin, an officer of Ts‘ae, XIT. iv. 2. 

Kung-sun Show, an officer of Sung, VIII. viii. 5. 

Kung-sun T‘o-jin, an offieer of Ch‘in, XI. xiv. 3. 

Kung-sun Tsze, an officer of Loo, VY. iv. 8; v. 3; 
xvi. 4, 

Kung-sun ‘I'wan, an officer of Ch‘ing, LX. xxix. 5. 

Kung Tah, a minister of Wei, (Chuen, VIE. xii. 
7; xiii. 4), VIL. xiv. 1. 

Kung-tsze Ching, an officer of Ts‘oo, IX. v. 10; 
vii. 8; viii. 8; x. 4, 10; xil. 5; xiv. 6. 

Kung-tsze E-k‘wei, a noble of Keu, X. xiv. 6. 

Kung-tsze Fah (‘T'sze-kwoh) of Chring, IX. v.2; 
x. 8. 

Kung-tsze Fei (Tsze-sze) of Ch‘ing, IX. x. 8. 

Kung-tsze, He, an officer of Ch‘ing, VIII. xiv. 
4; xvi. 3. 

Kung-tsze Jin-foo, an officer of Ts‘oo, IX. i. 4; 
v. 6. 
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Kung-tsze K‘e-tsih, an officer of Ts‘oo, X. xi. 3; 
xiii. 3. 

Kung-tsze Kéa (Tsze-k‘ung) a great officer of 
Ching, IX. xix. 12. 

Kung-tsze Kéeh, an officer of Ts‘oo, XI. xiv. 8: 
XII. x. 11. 

Kung-tsze Kwo, a great officer of Ch‘in, X. viii. 7. 

Kung-tsze Léw, an officer of Ch‘in, X. viii. 5. 

Kung-tsze P‘e, (Tsze-kan) of Ts‘oo, X. i. 12; 
xiii. 2, 3. 

Kung-tsze Shaou, an officer of Ch‘in, X. i. 2; 
vill. 9—See Shaou. 

Kung-tsze Shin, great officer of Ts‘oo, IX. ii. 
10;—another, XII. xiii. 4. 

Kung-tsze Show, an officer of Ts‘aou, VIII. ii. 3. 

Kung-tsze Sze, great officer of Ts‘ae, XII. ii. 9. 

Kung-tsze Te, a noble of Sung, XI. x. 9; xi. 1. 

Kung-tsze Ts‘éw, an officer of Ch‘ing, VIII. 
xv. 10. 

Kung-tsze Tsih, (Tsze-fan) an officer of Ts‘oo, 
VIL. xvi. 7. 

Kung-tsze Yih-sze, a son of a duke of Loo, I. i. 7. 

Kung-tsze Ying-ts‘e, an officer of Ts‘oo, VIII. 
ii. 9; vi. 95 vii. 5; ix. 10: IX. iii. 1. 

K‘ung Yu, an officer of Wei, XI. iv. 12. 

K‘wae, a great officer of Choo, X. xxvii. 6. 

Kwae-wae, heir of Wei, XI. xiv. 11: XII. ii. 5; 
xvi. 1. 

Kwan, a place in Sung, I. x. 8. 

Kwan, a place in Sung, V. ii. 4. 

Kwan, heir of Ch‘in, V. vii. 4; viii. 1; xxviii. I2. 

Kwan, earl of Chring, IX. ii. 4. 

K‘win, earl of North Yen, X. iii. 7. 

K‘wan, visconnt of Hoo, X. xxiii. 7. 

Kwang, heir-son of Ts‘e, IX. iii. 5; v. 7, 11; ix. 
5; x. 1, 7; xi. 4, 8; xxv. 2. 

Kwang, viscount of Woo, XI. xiv. 6. 

Kwang, a place in Wei, V. xv. 3. 

K‘wang, king, VII. iii. 3. 

Kwei, a place in Sung, ID. xii. 6. 

Kwei, the lady Ts‘e Kwei of Loo, X. xi. 4, 8. 

K‘wei, a small State subordinate to Ts‘oo, V. 
XXVi. 6. 

Kwei-choo, marquis of Tsin, V. ix. 5. 

K‘wei-k‘éw, a place in Sung, V. ix 2, 4. 

Kwei-sang, son of duke Wan of Ch‘ing, VII. ii. 
1; iv. 3. 

Kwei-yin, a place in Loo, XI. x. 5. 

Kwo, earl of K‘e, XII. viii. 6. 

Kwoh, a small State, situation unknown, IIT. 
xxiv. 9. 

Kwoh, a place in Ch‘ing, X. i. 2. 

Kwoh Héa, an officer of Ts‘e, XI. iv. 2; vii. 7; 
viii. 6: XII. iii. 1; vi. 4. 

Kwoh Joh, an officer of Ts‘e, X. i. 2; xi. 7. 

Kwoh Kwei-foo, an ambassador of Ts‘e, V. 
Xxxiii. 2. 

Kwoh Shoo, an officer of Ts‘e, XII. xi. 1, 4. 

Kwoh Tso, an ambassador of Ts‘e, VII. x. 17: 
VIII. ii. 4; xv. 3; xvi. 10; xviii. 3. 

Kwoh Ts:an, an officer of Ch‘ing, X. xxxii. 4. 


L 


Lae, a small State, in pres. Shan-tung, VIT. vii. 
2,3;1ix.4; IX. vi. 8. 

Lae, a small State within Ts‘oo, X. iv. 6. 

Lan, a city of Choo, X. xxxi. 6. 

Lan, earl of Ch‘ing, VII. iii. &. 
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Le, a subject-state of Ts‘oo, V. xv. 6. 

Le, a place in Loo, V. i. 9. 

Le, duke of Ch‘ing, II. xxi. 4. 

Le, son of duke Chwang of Ts‘ae, IX. xx. 5. 

Le K‘ih, an officer of Tsin, V. ix. 6; x. 3. 5. 

Le-lae, the chief of E, II. v. 8. 

Le-seu, a minister of Ke, I. ii. 5. 

Le-shin, a place unknown, VIII. xvii. 10. 

Léang, a small State, m pres. Shen-se, V. xix. 8. 

Léang, mount, in Shen-se, VIII. v. 4. 

Léang-kéw, a place in Ts‘e, pres Shing-woo, IIT. 
Xxxii. 2. 

Léang Séaou, a minister of Ch‘ing, IX. xi. 10; 
xxvi. 5; xxvii. 2; xxx. 7. 

Léaou, ruler of Woo, X. xxvii. 2. 

Leih, a strong city of Ch‘ing, IT. xv. 9. 

Leu, viscount of Ts‘oo, VII. xvili. 5. 

Leu, marquis of Ts‘ae, X. xiii. 9 ; xx. 5. 

Léw, a place near the capital, a principality, 
IX. xv. 1, 2: X. xiii. 4; xxii. 7, 8; XI. iv. 
2, 9, 13. 

Léw, marquia of Ch‘in, XI. viii. 9. 

Léw-yu, a tribe of Red Teih, VII. xvi. 1. 

Lin, marquis of Chi‘in, IIL. i. 3. 

Ling, duke of Ch‘in, VIL. xii. 1. 

Ling, duke of Ts‘e, IX. xix. 13. 

Ling, duke of Heu, IX. xxvi. 10. 

Ling, duke of Ts‘ae, X. xiti. 10. 

Ling, duke of Wei, XII. ii. 7. 

Ling-hoo, a place in Tsin, VI. vii. 5. 

Loh-jung, a tribe of the Jung in Ho-nan, VI. 
viii. 5. 

Loh-koo, a place in Ts‘e, pres. P‘ing-yin, IV. i. 
4 


Loo, the State of, IIT. xxx. 6. 

Loo, a State of Red Teih, VII. xv. 3. 

Loo, earl of ‘I's‘aou, VIII. xiii. 4: XI. viii. 5. 

Low-lin, a place in Seu, V. xv. 12. 

Luh, a smail State, in pres. Luh-gan Chow, VI. 
v. 6. 

Luh, a stream flowing into the Tse, II. xviii. 1. 

Luh-foo, marquis of Ts‘e, I. xiv. 6. 

Luh-hwaAn, country of the Little Jung, VIL. iii. 
4: X. xvii. 4. 

Luh-shang, a place in Sung, V. xxi. 2. 

Lwan She, an officer of Ts‘e, X. x. 2. 

Lwan Shoo, an officer of Tsin, VII. vi. 11; viii. 
2; ix. 8. ; 

Lwan Yin, an officer of Tsin, VIII. xvi. 5: IX. 
i. 2 


Lwan Ying, (Hwae-tsze) son of Yin of Tsin, IX. 
xxi. 4; xxiii. 7, 12. 


M 


Ma-ling, a place in Wei, VIII. vii. 5. 

Mae, son of duke Chwang of Loo, V. xxviii. 2. 

Mae, ruler of Heu, X. xix, 2. 

Man-jung, a tribe of Jung in Ho-nan, X. xvi. 2. 
XII. iv. 6. 

Mang, the king, X. xxii. 7, 8, 9. 

Mang ‘I'sze, the wife of duke Cl‘aou of Loo, 
XII. xii. 2. 

Maou, a small State,—the earl of, VI. i. 5; ix. 1: 
VII. xv. 5: X. xxvi. 8. 

Maou-jung, a tribe of Jung in Shan-se, VIII. 
i. 6. 

Méch, a place in Loo, pres Sze-shwuy, I. i. 2. 

Mei, a town of Loo, III. xxviii. 5. 


Lang, a town of Loo, pres Yu-t‘ae, I. ix.4: I. iv. | Meih, a place belonging to Keu, I. ii. 7. 
15x. 4: 1. viii, lo. 4: xxxi 1: X. ix. 5. Meih-chow, ruler of Keu, UX. xxxi. 7. 
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Min, a town of Sung, V. xxiii. 1; xxvi. 7. 

Min, duke of Loo, IV.—VI. ii. 6. 

Mow, a small State, pres Lae-woo, IT. xv. 8: V. 
v. 3. 

Mow-e, an officer of Keu, X. v. 4. 

Mow-k'‘éw, a place in Ts‘e, V. xv. 3. 

Mow-low, a place a the southern border of K‘e, 
T. iv. 1: X. v. 

Muh, duke of eae I. iii. 7. 

Muh, duke of Heu, V. iv. 7. 

Muh, duke of Ching, VII. iii. 9 

Muh, duke of Wei, VU. iii. 2. 

Muh Kéang, duchess of Loo, IX. ix. 4. 

Mung, a city in Ts‘aou, X. xx. 2 


N 


Nan Ke, a king’s messenger, I. ix. 1. 

Nan-le, place in the capital of Sung, X. xxi. 3; 
xxii. 2. 

Nang Wa, an officer of Ts‘oo, XI. iv. 14. 

Néeh-pih, a place in Hing, Vii. 2 

Néen, younger brother of the marquis of 'Ts‘e, I. 
vii. 4: IT. iii. 9. 

Neih, Son of the duke of Loo, IIT. iii. 1. 

Neih, marquis of Ch‘in, X. viii. 2. 

Neu, an officer of Keu, V. i. 9. 

Ning, earl of Ch‘ing, X. xxviii. 3. 

Ning, viscount of Ting, X. xxviii. 5. 

Ning, baron of Heu, IX. xxvi. 8. 

Ning Chih, an officer of Wei, IX. i. 2: ii. 5; xvi. 7. 

Ning-foo, younger brother of the king King, IX. 
xxx. 4. 

Ning He, an officer of Wei, IX. xxvi. 1, 7; xxvii. 
8 


Ning-moo, a place in Loo, V. vii. 4. 

Ning Suh, (Chwang-tsze) an officer of Wei, V. 
xxvi. 1. 

Ning Yu, an officer of Wei, VI. iv. 6. 

Now, marquis of Tsin, VIII. x. 5. 


P 


Pa, a State in pres, Sze-ch‘uen, VI. xvi. 6. 

Pah, a place, the same as ‘an, (See VII. iv. 1), 
XI, iii. 5. 

Pan, son of duke Chwang of Loo, III. xxxii. 5. 

Pan, earl of Ts‘aou, V. vii. 5. 

Pan, heir-son of T's‘ae, IX. xxx. 2: X. xi. 2. 

Pang, a town in Loo, I. viii. 2, 3. 

P‘ang-shing, a place in Sung, VIII. xviii. 5: 
IX. i. 2. 

P‘ang-ya, a place in Ts‘in, VI. ii. 1. 

Paon, a place in Ch‘ing, VI. viii. 5. 

Paon, marquis of Ch‘in, II. v. 1, 4. 

Paou, duke of Sung, VIII. ii. 5. 

P‘aou, viscount of Hoo, XI. xv. 3. 

P:aou, an officer of Loo. See Shuh-sun Puov. 

Pe, a city in Loo, IX. vii. 4: X. xiii. 1: XI. 
xii. 5.° 

Pe, earl of Ch‘ing, VIII. vi. 7. 

Pe, ruler of Séeh, XT. xiii. 8. 

Pe, a city in Loo, XII. v. 1. 

P‘e Ch‘ing-foo, a great officer of Tsin, V. xi. 1. 

Pe-go, an officer of Choo, LX. xxiii. 3. 

P‘e-p‘oo, a place in Loo, X. xi. 5: XI. xiii. 3; 3 
xiv. 14. 

Paou, ruler of Wei, UX. xxvi. L 

Péen, a place in Loo, V. xvii. 3, 


| 
| 
! 
| 
J 


Peih, a place in Ch‘ing, VII. xii. 3. 
Peih-yang, a small State, subject to Ts‘oo, IX. 
x. 2. 


Péw, a bavifilé of Tsin, X. x. 4. 

Pih- -hang, a place in ‘Ts: e, ILI. xiii. 1. 

Pih-keu, a place in Ts‘oo, XI. iv. 14. 

Pih-kung He, an officer of Wei, X. xxv. 2; 
XXxvVii. 4. 

Pih-kung Kéeh, an officer of Wei, XI. vii. 4; 
xiv. 4. 

Pih-kung Kwoh, an officer of Wei, VIII. xvil. 
1: LX. xiv. 3. 

Pih-kung T‘o, an officer of Wei, X. xi. 7. 

Pih-yu (Seih) a city in Ts‘oo to which Heu 
removed its capital, X. xviii. 5. 

P‘ing, a city of Ke, IIT. i. 8. 

Ping, duke of Sung, III. ii. 5. 

P‘ing duke of Ts‘ae, X. xxi. 1. 

P‘ing, duke of Tsin, X. x. 5. 

P‘ing, duke of Ts‘aou, X. xviii. 4. 

P‘ing, duke of K‘e, X. xxiv. 7. 

P‘ing-chow, a place in Ts‘e, VII. i. 6. 

P‘ing-k‘éw, a place in Wei, X. xiii. 4, 5. 

P‘ing-kwoh, ruler of Ch‘in, VIL. x. 8. 

P-ing-yang, a city of Loo, VII. viii. 11. 

Poh, a place in Sung, V. xxi. 7. 

Poh, the altar of, built in remembrance of the 
Yin dynasty, XII. iv. 8. 

Poh-shing a place in Chting, IX. xi. 5. 

P‘oo, 4 place in Wei, pres. Ch‘ang-yuen, IT. iii. 
2: VIII. ix. 2. 

Puh, a place in Chiin, I. iv. 6. 

P‘wan, marquis of Tse, VI. xiv. 3. 


S 


Sing. a place in Loo, VII. xviii. 8. 

Se-k-éw, a place in Ts‘e, VI. xvi. 3. 

Séang, king, VI. viii. 3; ix. 4. 

Séang, duke of Ts‘e, IT. ix. 4. 

Séang, earl of Ts‘aou, V. xxviii. 21: VI. ix. 10, 

Séany, duke of Tsin, VI. vi. 5. 

Séang, duke of Ch‘ing, VIII. iv. 6. 

Séang, duke of Loo, IX. 

Séang, duke of Wei, X. vii. 8. 

Séang, duke of Séeh, XI. vii. 2. 

Séaou, a small State attached to Sung, IIT. xxiii. 
7: V. xxx. 6: VIL xii. 5: XL. xi. 1,3; xiv. 
18. 


; Séaou, a city of Loo, XI. xiv. 16. 


Séaou-kuh, a city of Loo, ILL xxxii. 1. 

Séaou-pih, son and successor of duke. He of Ts‘e, 
III. ix. 3: V. xvii. 5. 

Séaou-yu, a place in Ch‘ing, IX. xi. 8. 

Séch, a small State, within Choo, I. xi. 1: HI 
xxxi. 2, 3: VIII. ii. 10: EX. i. 2; v. 7; ix. 
5;x.1, 7; xi. 4, 8; xiv. 1,3; xvi. 2; xviit. 
43 xx. 2; xxiv. 8; xxix. 5; xxx. 9: X. xiii. 
4; xxv. 2; xxxi. 3,5; xxxil.4: XI. iv. 2; 
xii. 1, 2; xiii. 8: XIL. x. 9, 10. 

Séeh, son of duke Chwang of Ts ae, IX. viii. 3; 
Xx. 5; xxii. 4; xxv. 3. 

Séeh Yay, a great officer of Ch'in, VIL. ix. 13. 

Séen Hwoh, a great officer of Tsin, VII. xiii. 4. 

au Méeh (Sze Pih), an officer of a sin, VI. vii. 


Sien T ‘00, an officer of Tsin, VI. ix. 5. 

Séen-yu, a place in North Yen. held by White 
Teih, X. xii. 10; xv. 5: XI. iv. 12; v. 6: 
XIL. vi. 2 


* Seili-ge, baron of Neu, VIL xvii 1. 
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Seu, the State of, III. xxvi. 4: V. iii. 2; xv. 2, 
4,12; xvii. 1: X. iv. 2,3; v. 8; xii. 9; xvi. 
1; XXX. 4, 

Seu, earl of T s‘aou, X. xviii. 1. 

Seu-k‘eu, a small State, V. xxii. 1: VI. vii. 2. 

Seu Kéa- ‘foo, a great officer of Tsin, VII. i. 5. 

Seu T‘ung, a great officer of Tsin, VII. xviii. 1. 

Seuen, the king, VII. xvi. 2. 

Seuen, duke of Loo, VII.—VIII. i. 2: IX. ix. 3. 

Seuen, duke of Ts‘ae, I. viii. 7. 

Seuen, duke of Ts‘aou, VIII. xiii. 6. 

Seuen, duke of Wei, II. xiii. 2. 

Seuen, duke of Ch‘in, V. xiii. 2. 

Séun, Kang, an officer of Tsin, VII. iii. 12, 13. 

Séun Leih, an officer of Tsin, X. xxxi. 2, 4. 

Séun Lin- foo, an officer of Tsin, VII. ix. 8; xi. 3. 

Séun Seih, a great officer of Tsin, Vex: 3. 

Séun Show, an officer of Tsin, VIIL. v. 3. 

Séun Yen, an officer of Tsin, IX. xiv. 3; xvi. 7. 

Séun Yin, an officer of Tsin, XI. xiii. 6. 

Séun Ying, an officer of Tsin, VIII. xvii. 7: IX. 
i. 7; 13. 95 iii. 9. 

Séun Woo, an ’ officer of Tsin, IX. xxvi. 4: X. i. 
6; xv. 5; xvi. 4, 

Sha, a place in Tsin, XT. vii. 5. 

Sha-luh, a hill in Tsin, V. xiv. 3. 

Sha- rink a place in Sung, VU. xvi. 8: UX. xxii. 


Shan, a great officer of Sung, VIII. xv. 9. 

Shang-jin, a place unknown, IX. xxi. 8. 

Shang-jin, a son of duke Hwan of T's s‘e, VI. xiv. 
9; xviii. 3. 

Shang- shin, heir of T’s‘oo, VI. i. 10. 

Shaou, the earl of, VI. v. 3: VII. xv. 5: VIII. 
viii. 7: X. xxvi. 8. 

Shaou (Kung-tsze) pounger brother of the mar- 
quis of Chrin, X. viii. 

Shaou-ling, a pl: ace in T's‘ es pres. Yen-shing, V. 
iv. 3: XI. iv. 2. 

Shay, ruler of Ts‘e, VI. xiv. 9. 

Shay-yuen, a park ‘in Loo, XI. xiii. 2. 

She, a small State near Loo, IX. xiii. 2. 

She, heir of Heu, X. xix. 2. 

She-lae, a place in Ching, I. xi. 2. 

She-shuh E, an officer of Wei. IX. xxix. 5. 

She-shuh Shin, an officer of Wei, X. xxxii. 4. 

She-shuh Ts‘e, an officer of Wei, XII. xi. 7. 

Sheh, capital of Heu, VIIT. xv. 11. 

Shen, a city in the royal domain, III. i 3; xiv. 
2, 4: VI. xiv. 11; xv. 6: VIII. xvii. 2, 8: Ix. 
ii. 5: X. xxii. 7, 8. 

Shen-taou, a place in Woo, IX. v. 

Shen-yuen, a river and city in Wei, IX. xx. 2; 
Xxvi. 5; xxx. 9. 

Shih, a duke of Chow, Hf. vi. 1. 

Shil Goh, an officer of Wei, IX. xxvii. 2; xxviii. 
2. 


Shih K‘ow, an officer of Sung, XI. x. 12; xi. 1. 

Shih Mae, an officer of Wei, IX. xvii. 3; xviii, 2. 

Shih Man-koo, an officer of Wei, XII. iii. 1. 

Shih-min ,a place belonging to T's <6, , pres. Ch‘ang- 
ts‘ing, I. ili. 6. 

Shih Shang, king’s envoy, XT. xiv. 10. 

Shin, a small State, pres, Joo-yang, VI. iii. 1: 
X. iv. 2, 4; v. 8; xxiii. 7: XI. iv. 3. 


Shin, a small State taken by Ts‘oo, X. iv. 2; xi. | 
2 


Shin, viscount of Ts‘oo, IX. xiii. 

Shin, marquis of Ts‘ae, VII. xvii. Corr 
XIL. iv. 1. 

Shin, younger brother of the duke of Sung, XI. 
x. 12; xi. 1; xiv. 13. 

Shin How, a great officer of Chiing, V. vii. 3. 





Shin-ling, a place in Ch‘in, VIT. xi. 2. 

Shin-sing, heir of Tsin, V. v. 1. 

Shing, a small State, pres. Win-shang. I. v. 3; 
x. 7: 1. iii. 8: IU. viii. 3: VE. xii. 1. 

Shing, viscount of Woo, IX. xii. 4. 

Shing-hing, a place in Loo, V. xxii. 3. 

Shing Kéang, the lady Kéang of Loo, VI. xvii. 2. 

Shing-k‘éw, a place in Loo, II. x. 4. 

Shing-k‘wang, a place in Sung, VI. xi. 2. 

Shing-puh, a place in Wei, III. xxvii. 7: V. 
Xxvili. 5. 


“Shoo, a small State in pres. Gan-hwuy, V. iii. 2. 


Shoo, a river in Loo, III. ix. 7. 

Shoo-chow, a city of Ts‘e, XII. xiv. 3, 10. 

Shoo-k‘e, ruler of Ken, VI. xviii. 9. 

Shoo-k‘e, a great officer of Choo, IX. xxi. 2. 

“Shoo- kéw, a small State in pres. Gan-hwuy, IX. 
XXV. 8. 


“Shoo-léaou, a small State in pres. Gan-hwuy, 


VII. viii. 7. 

Shoo-yung, a small State in pres. Gan- -hwuy, 
VII. xvii. 14. 

Show, earl of T s‘aou, VIT. xiv. 2 

Show- che, a place in Wei, V. v. 4, 5. 

Shuh, a place i in Loo, VII. ii. 9, 10. 

Shuh. Se-k‘eih Shuh, a minister of Ts‘in, VI. 
xii 6. 

Shuh of Chae, a minister of the king, IIL. xxiii. 
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Shuh of Séaou, III. xxiii. 7. 

Shuh of Yume, a great officer of Chow, III.i.6: 
Viiv 

Shuh Cich, an officer of Loo, X. xxi. 5. 

Shuh- chung pio eene: grandson of Ya of Loo, 
VI. xi. 2; xiv. 2. 

Shuh E, son of Shuh Yang of Loo, X. xxv. 2; 
xxix. 3. 

Shuh-fuh, a king’s messenger to Loo, VI. i. 3. 

Shuh- heih, younger brother of the duke Seuen 
of Loo, VII. xvii. 7; (also the name of Con- 
fucius’ father, Chuen, IX. xvii. 4). 

Shuh Kung, son of Laou of Loo, IX. xxx. 6: X. 
1.93 11, 2; ; lil. 2: v. 6; vi. 8; viii. 3; ix. 1; x. 
3; xi. 1; xiii. 1; xv. 2, 

Shuh ‘Laou, grandson of Shuh-heih of Loo, IX. 
xiv. 1; xvi. 7; xx. 7; xxii. 3. 

Shuh Seuen, successor of Shuh E of Loo, XI. xi. 
4; XIL v. 5: vi. 5; xiv. 4. 

Shuh-sun Chow- “kaw, an officer of Loo, XI. x. 
6,7, 11; xii. 3: XID ii. 1, 2; iii. 4, 9. 

Shuh-sun Kéaou- joo, an officer of Loo, VIII. ii. 
3; ill. 9; v. 3; vi. 8; xi. 4; xiv. 3, 5; xv. 10; 
Xvi. 12, 

Shuh-sun P‘aou, as officer of Loo (Chuen, VIII. 
xvi. 14), IX. ii. 8; iii. 7; iv. 2; v. 8; vi. 6; 
Xiv. 3; xv. 4; xvi. 10; xix. "13s xxiii, 9; xxiv. 
1,12; S xxvii. 2, 5: X_ i. 2; iv. 8. 

Shuh-sun ’Puh- kan, a noble of Loo, XI. v. 5. 

Shuh-sun Shay, son of P‘aou of Loo, X. vii. 3: 
x. 5; xxili. 1, 3; xxiv. 2; xxv. 1, 7. 

Shuh-sun Tih- shin, "grand - -son of Yaof Loo, VI. 
i. 7; iii. 1; ix. 3; xi. 6; xviii. 5: VII. v. 4. 

Shuh Yang, son of Shuh Kung of Loo, X. xxii. 
53 Xxiil. 2. 

Sin, a ‘place i in Ts‘ae, ITI. x. 5. 

Sine chin, baron of Heu, V. iv. 2, 7. 

Sin-chuh, a place i in Wei, VI. ii. 2. 

Sin-shing, a city in Ching, V. vi. 2. 

Sin-shing, a city in Sung, VI. xiv. 4. 

So, viscount of Choo, III. xxviii. 2. 

So-tsih, a place unknown, Noa xil. 2. 

Soh , marquis of Wei, IJ. xvi. 5: IIT. vi. 2; xxv. 2. 


Sch, marquis of Ch‘in, VI. xiii. 2. 
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Soo, a small State within the royal domain (See 
Wan), VI. x. 5. 

Suh, a small State, pres. Tung-p‘ing, I. i. 5; viii. 
5: TIL x. 3. 

Suh, marquis of Wei, VIII. ii. 6. 

Sun Léang-foo, an officer of Wei, VIT. vii. 1: 
VIII. ii. 2, 3; iii. 11, 12,18; vi. 4: UX. ib. 
6, 9; xiv. 7; xix. 7; xxvi. 2. 

Sun Lin-foo, the son of Léang-foo of Wei, VIII. 
vii. 9; xiv. 2; xv. 10: IX. ii. 6,9; xiv. 9; 
xix. 7; xxvi. 2. 

Sun Méen, an officer of Wei, VII. vi. 1. 

Sung, the State of, I. i. 5; iii. 5, 7; iv. 3, 4; v. 
5, 8; vi. 4; viii. 1,6; x. 2, 3, 5,6: If. ti. 1, 
8, 4; xi. 4, 7, 8,9; xii. 3, 5,6,9; xiu. 1; 
xiv. 7; xv. 10; xvi. 1,2; xvii. 7: IIL ii. 5; 
iii. 2; v.43 x. 2,3,4; xi. 2, 3; xii. 3,4; 
xiv. 1, 2,3; xv.1, 3,4; xvi. 2, 4; xix. 3, 5; 
xxvi. 4; xxvii. 2; xxxil. 2: V.i. 2, 4, 7; ii. 
4;ii1.5; iv. 1,8; v. 4; vi. 2; vii. 4; vill. 1; 
ix. 1, 2; xiii. 3; xv. 3, 11; xvi. 1,5; xviii. 1, 
3; xix. 1,2, 5; xxi. 2,4, 6,7; xxii. 2,4; 
xxiii. 1,2; xxv. 3,4; xxvi. 7; xxvii. 5, 6; 
xxviii. 4, 5, 8, 15; xxix. 3: VI. ii. 4, 7; iii. 
1, 5; vii. 3,4; viii. 8; ix. 8; x. 6; xi. 4; xiv. 
4,10; xv. 2; xvi. 7; xvii. 1: VII. i. 10, 12, 
14; ii. 1, 3; iii. 7; vii. 5; ix. 7,11; x.9, 11; 
xii. 6, 7; xili. 2; xiv. 4; xv. 1,2: VIII. ii. 
5, 10; iii. 1.5; iv. 1; v. 2, 7; vi. 4, 83 vii. 
5; viii. 4, 11; ix. 2, 4, 5, 6; x. 3, 4; xiii. 3; 
xv. 3, 6, 8, 9, 10; xvi. 3, 8; xvii. 2, 8; xviii. 
5, 12, 14: IX. i. 8, 7; xv. 13 xvi. 2, 73 xvii. 
2,63 xvili. 4; xx. 2,9; xxi. 8; xxii. 4; xxiv. 
8; xxv. 3;xxvi. 5, 6; xxvii. 2; xxix. 55 xxx. 
8, 6,9: X.iv.2; vi. 5;x.6; xi. 1, 7; xii. 3; 
xii. 45 xviii. 2; xix. 1; xx. 2,4; xxi.355 
xxii. 2; xxv. 1, 2, 8; xxvi. 1; xxvii. 4; 
xxxii.4: XD~i.1l; iv. 2; v.5; x. 8, 9,12; 
xi. 1; xiv. 2, 11,18; xv. 6: XII. iii. 5; iv. 
4; v. 2; wi. 10; vii. 1,5; viii. 1; ix. 2, 4; x. 
4; xi. 7; xii. 4,5; xili. 1; xiv. 7,9; xv. 3; 
xvi. 2. 

Suy, asmall State within Loo, III. xiii. 2; xvii.2. 

Suy a small State within Ts‘oo, V. xx. 6: XII. 
i. 2. 

Suy, son of duke Chwang of Loo, V. xxvi. 5; 
xxvii. 4; xxviii. 14; xxx. 8; xxxi. 2; 
xxxili. 7: VI. ii. 8; vi. 5; viii. 4,5; ix. 8; 
xi. 4; xvi. 3; xvii. 6; xviii. 5: VIL i. 2, 3, 
7; viii. 2, 3. 

Suy, earl of Kuh, IT. vii. 2. 

Sze, baron of Heu, XI. vi. 1. 

Sze, Ting Sze, duchess of Loo, IX. iv. 3, 5;— 
another, XI. xv. 9, 13. 

Sze Fang, an officer of Tsia, VIII. xviii. 13: IX. 
xii. 3. 

Sze Hwing, an officer of Ch‘ing, XII. vii. 6. 

Sze Hwoh, minister of Works of Tsin, VI. ii. 4; 
ix. 7. 

Sze Kae, an officer of Tsin, VIII. xviii. 7: LX. 
viii. 9; xiv. 1, 7; xix. 9, 15. 

Sze Keih-shih. an offieer of Tsin, XT. xiii. 6. 

Sze Séeh, an officer of Tsin, VIII. viii. 9, 10; 
xv. 10. 

Sze Yang, an officer of Tsin, IX. xxix. 6: X. xxi. | 
2; xxvii. 4: XI. iv. 12; v. 6; viii. 10. 


T 


Ta-keih, a place in Sung, VII. ii. 1. 
Ta-loo, a place in T'sin, X. i. 6. 
Tae, a small State, pres. K‘aou-shing, I. x. 6. 
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' Tae, a city belonging to Loo, EX. xii. 1, 2. 
| Tah, a place unknown, VI. xiii. 6. 


Tan, a small State within Ts‘e, III. x. 6. 

Tan, a small State adjoining to Keu, VII. iv. 
1; xvi. 3: VILL. vii. 2; viii. 10: IX. vii. 1: 
X. xvii. 3. 

Tang, a clan name in Sung, V. xxv. 3. 

Tang, a small State, within Choo, I. vii. 2; xi. 
1:10. ii. 2: TIE. xwi. 4: V. xix. 1; xxii. 2: 
VIL xii. 5: VII. ix. 6, 11; x. 9: VIII. xiii. 
8; xvi. 2:1X.i1.2; 41.9; v.73; vi 4; ix. 5; 
x. 1,7; xi. 4, 8; xiv. 1,3; xviii. 4; xx. 2; 
xxiv. 8; xxv. 3; xxix.5; xxx. 9: X. iii. 1, 
2,3; iv. 2; xiii. 4; xxv. 2; xxvii. 4; xxviii. 
5,6: XL.iv. 2; xv. 11: XII ii. 4; iv. 9, 11; 
xi. 5, 6. 

Tang, a small State, pres T“ing-chow, IT. vii. 3. 

T'ang, a city of Ts‘ae, II. ii. 6. 

Tang, a place belonging to Loo, pres. Yu-t‘ae, 
I. ii. 4: IL. ii. 8, 9. 

Tang, another place near the last, I. v. 1. 

‘T‘ang, earl of Ts‘aou, X. xiv. 2. 

Taou, earl of Ts‘in, VIT. iv. 2. 

Taou, duke of Tsin, IX. xvi. 1. 

Taou, dnke of Choo, X. i. 10. 

Taou, duke of Hen, X. xix. 5. 

Taou, duke of Ts*tou, X. xxviii. 1. 

Taou, duke of Tsang, X. xxviii. 6. 

Taou, duke of K‘e, XT. iv. 10. 

Taou, duke of Ts‘e, XII. x. 7. 

T‘aou, a place in Loo, IIT. xxvii. 1: V. xxv. 7. 

T‘aou, another place in Loo, IX. xvii. 4. 

T‘aou, a place in Ts‘aou, V. viii. 1: XI. xiv. 9. 

T‘aou-k‘éw, a place in Wei, pres. Tung-o, IT. x. 3. 

Te-k‘éw a capital of Wei, (See Ts‘vo-k‘éw), V. 


XXx1. 9, 

T‘eaou-k‘éw, a city of Tsin, VIII. xvi. 12: X. 
xxiii. 8. 

T‘éeh, a small hill north of Ts‘eih in Wei, XII. 
ii. 6. 


Teih, wild tribes of the north, III. xxxii. 7: IV. 
li. 7: V. viii. 8; x. 2; xiii. 1; xiv. 4; xvii. 
4,6; xx.5; xxi. 1; xxiv. 2; xxx. 2; xxxi. 
8: xxxii. 3,4; xxxili. 5,8: VI. iv 3; vi. 7; 
vil. 7; ix. 9; x. 6; xi. 5, 6; xiii. 7: VII. xi. 
4: VII. xii. 3: X.i. 6. 

—Red, VILiii.6; iv. 4; xv.38; xvi.l : VII. iii. 11. 

—White, VIL. vii. 6: VIL ix. 11: IX. xviii. 1; 
See Séen-yu. 

Teih-Icih, a city of Tsin, X. xxxi. 2. 

Teih-ts‘euen, a place near the capital at Loh- 
yang, V. xxix. 3: X. xxiii. 8. 

Tih-shin, a great officer of T's‘ou, V. xxviii. 6. 

Ting, the duke of Loo, XI. 

Ting, duke of Wei, VIII. xv. 1. 

Ting, duke of Ch‘ing, X. xxviii. 4. 

Ting, earl of Séch, XI. xii. 1. 

Ting Sze, duchess of Loo, IX. iv. 5;—another, 
XI. xv. 13. 

T‘o, son of duke Wan of Ch‘in, WV. vi. 4. 

T‘oh-kaon, a city of Woo, XII. xii. 3. 

‘T‘oo, ruler of T’s‘e, XIT. vi. 8. 

Ts‘ae, the State of, I. iv. 4, 5; vili. 4, 7; x. 6: IT. 
ii. 6; v. 6; vi. 4; xi. 7; xiv. 7; xv. 4; xvi. 1, 
2; xvii. 4, 5,6: UL v.43; vill, 13 x. 55 xii. 
1; xiv. 3: V. iv. 1; xiv. 5; xix. 7; xxi. 4; 
XXxViil. 5; xxviii. 8,15; xxix. 3: VI. x. 7; xv. 
7: VIL. xvii. 2.3: VILL vill. 2: TX. vill. 8; 
xx. 5; xxvi. 9: xxvii. 2; xxx. 2, 8: KL 
2;iv. 2,4; v.85 xi. 2.3, 0; xiii. 9,103; xv. 
3; xx. 35; xxi.1, 6; xxiii 5, 7: XT. iv. 2, 3, 
ll,¢3v.2: XU i. 25 11.8.9; ili. 7; iv. 1,2, 
5, 10. 
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INDEX. II. 


Tsing, a small State on the borders of Loo and 
Keu, V. xiv. 2; xv. 9; xvi. 3; xix. 3, 4: 
VIL. xviii. 4: VUE. ii. 10: IX. v. 3, 7; vi. 
5: X. iv. 7. 

Tsing, a city, of Ch‘ing, TX. i. 3: XII. vii. 3. 

Tsang, heir-son, and marquis of Wei, VII. xviii. 
1: VHI. xiv. 6. 

Tsang, viscount of Tun, XI. xiv. 3. 

Tsang-sun Heih, an officer of Loo, IX. xxiii. 11. 

‘Tsang-sun Heu, son of Shin of Loo, VIII. i. 5; ii. 
3; iv. 4. 

Tsang-sun Shin (W%n-chung), an officer of Loo, 
III. xxviii. 7: VI. x. 1. 

Ts‘aou, the State of, II. v.9; ix. 4; x. 1, 2; xiv. 
1; xvi. 1: DID. xiv. 1; xxiii. 9; xxiv. 2, 8: 
xxvi. 3: V. i. 2,4, 7; iv. 1, 8; v.43; vi. 2; 
vii. 5, 7; viii. 1; ix. 2; xiii. 3; xv. 3, 6, 11; 
xvi. 5; xviii. 1; xix. 2,5; xxvili. 1, 4, 21: 
VI. ix. 10, 14; xi. 3; xiv. 4; xv. 38, 12: VIT. 
i, 12; iii. 7; vii. 5; ix. 7; x. 11; xii. 6; xiv. 
2, 5; xvii. 5: VIEL. ii. 3, 10; iii. 15 v. 7; vii, 
3, 5; ix. 2; x. 3; xiii. 3, 4, 6; xv. 3, 4; xvi. 
11; xvii. 2, 8: IX. i. 2,3; ii. 6,93. 7, 11; 
vii. 9; ix. 5; x. 1, 7; xi. 4, 8; xiv. 1, 3; xvi. 
2; xvii. 3; xviii. 4, 5; xix. 6; xx. 2; xxi. 7. 
8; xxii. 4; xxiv. 8; xxv. 3; xxvi. 5; xxvii. 
2; xxix. 5; xxx. 9: X.i. 2; xi. 7; xiii. 4; 
xiv. 2,4; xvill. 1,4; xx. 2; xxv. 2; xxvii. 
4,5; xxviii. 1; xxxii.4: XI. iv. 2; viii. 5, 
11; x. 8; xi. 3; xii, 4;. xiii. 4: XII. iii. 5; 
vi. 10 ; vil. 5, 6; . 1; xiv. 7, 9. 

Ts‘aou, a place in Ch‘ing, IX. vii. 10. 

Tse, a river in Loaoand Ts‘e, IIL. xviii. 2; xxx. 


Tse-se, a district west of the Tse river, V. xxxi. 
1: VIE. i. 8; x. 2. 

Ts‘e, the State of, I. iii. 6; vi. 2; vii. 4; viii. 6; 
ix.6;x.1, 2,7; xi. 3: IL. ii. 3; iii. 1, 2, 5—9; 
v. 2; x. 4; xi. 1; xiii 1; xiv. 6, 7; xv. 3, 7; 
xvi. 5; xvii. 1, 3; xviii. 1,2: TL i. 2, 7, 8; 
ii. 3, 4; iii, 1, 4; iv. 1, 3, 5, 7; v. 2,4; vi. 5; 
vii. 1, 4; viil. 3, 5; ix. 1—6; x. 1, 4, 6; xi. 
4; xiii. 1, 2, 4; xiv. 1, 4; xv. 1, 2, 38; xvi. 4; 
Xvii. 1, 2, 3; xix. 3,5; xx. 2, 4; xxii. 5, 6; 
XXili. 1, 3, 4, 6, 10; xxiv. 3, 4; xxvi. 4; xxvii. 
2, 7; xxvili. 1, 4, 7; xxx. 8, 6, 7; xxxi. 4; 
Xxxli. 2, 6: IV. i. 2, 4, 6; ii. 1, 6: V. i. 2, 4, 
5, 7, 10; ii. 4; 111. 5, 6; iv. 1, 8; v. 4; vi. 2; 
vil. 1, 4, 6; viii. 1; ix. 2; x. 1,43 xi. 2; xiii. 
3, 5; xv. 1, 3, 6; xvi. 5; xvii. 1, 3,5; xviii. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 55 xix. 7; xx. 5; xxi. 2; xxiii. 1; 
XxVi. 2, 3, 4, 8, 9; xxvii. 2,2; xxviii. 5, 8, 
lf; xxix. 3; xxx. 23 xxxiii. 2,5, 9: VI. i. 
11; 11. 8; iv. 2, 3; ix. 2, 6,9; xi. 5; xiv. 8, 
8, 9, 11, 12; xv. 4. 6, 8, 11, 12; xvi. 1, 3; 
xvii. 3, 6; xviii. 3, 5, 7, 8: VII. i. 2, 3, 4, 6, 
7, 8; ili. 6; iv. 1, 4, 5, 6; v. 1,2, 3, 5; vii. 2; 
viii. 2; ix. 1, 2,4; x. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, 15, 
16, 17; xi. 3; xiii. 1; xiv. 6; xv. 7; xviii. 1, 
8: VIII. ii. 1, 2, 3, 4, 103; v. 7; vii. 5; viii. 
J], 10; ix. 2, 7, 9; x. 3,4; xi. 4; xiii. 3; xiv. 
3, 5; xv. 3, 10; xvi. 8, 10, 13; xvii. 2, 5, 8; 
Xviii. 3, 14: IX. i. 3; 11.95 ili, 5; v. 7, 11; 
vi. 8; vill. 4; ix. 5; x. 1, 7; xi. 4, 8; xiv. 1, 
3, 4; xv. 2, 38; xvi. 4, 8; xvii. 3, 4; xviii. 3. 
4; xix. 3, 7, 8,9, 11,13; xx. 2, 7; xxi. 8; 
XN. 45 xxiii. 8, 13; xxiv. v,5; xxv. 1, 2; 
XXVil. 1; xxviii. 6; xxix. 5, 10; xxx. 9: X. 
1.2, 7; iii. 7; iv. 5; vi. 9; vii. 1,3; ix.4; x. 
2; x1. 7; xii. 1, 85 xiii. 4; xvi. 1; xix. 4; 
XxH. 13 xxv. 5, 6,93; xxvi. 2, 4; xxvil. 1, 7, 
8; xxix. 1; xxxui.4: XI iv. 2; vii. 3, 4, 5, 


7 viii. 1, 2,3, 6; x. 1, 2, 5,10, 11; xii. 7; xii, 
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1; xiv. 7,9; xv. 7: XID i. 5; ii. 
5, 6; vi. 4, 7, 8; vill. 8, 7; x. 2, 3, 3, 6 
xi. 1, 3, 4; xiv. 3, 10; xv. 2, 7, 8. 

Ts‘e Goh, an officer of Wei, X. i. 2. 

Ts‘e Kéang, duchess of Loo, IX. ii. 7. 

Tséang-kaou-joo, a tribe of Red Teih, VIII. 
iii, 11, 

Tséaou an officer of Ts‘oo, VI. ix. 12. 

Tséeh, ruler of Sung, III. xii. 3. 

Tséeh, earl of Ch‘ing, V. xxxii. 2. 

Tséeh-tsze, a son of duke W4n of Choo, VI. 
xiv. 7. 

Ts‘éen, a town of Loo, I. ii. 1, 

Tséen-t‘oo, a place in Ch‘ing, V. xxviii. 8. 

Tseih, a place in Sting, IT. ii. 3. 

Ts‘eih, a city of Wei, VI. i. 9: VIII. xv. 3: IX. 
li. 6; v. 73 xiv. 7; xxvi. 2: XII. ii.5; iii. 1; 
xvi. 1. 

Ts‘cili, a city of Choo, surrendered to Loo, IX. 
xxi. 2: XT. xv. 14. 

Ts‘euen, the tower of, at Lang in Loo, VI. xvi. 5. 

Tsin, the State of, V.ii. 3; v.1, 93 viii. 3; ix. 
5,6; x. 3,5; xi. 1; xv. 18; xxiv. 5; xxviii. 
1, 4, 5, 8, 11, 15, 18, 19; xxix. 3; xxx. 5,8; 
XXxXi. 2; xxxii. 55 xxxiii. 3, 4, 13: VI. i. 6, 
8,9; ii. 1, 3, 4, 7,8; x. 23 xi. 25 xil.7;5 xiii, 
6,8; xiv. 1,4, 7; xv. 1, 7, 9; xvii. 1: VIL 
1.5, 11, 12, 18, 14; ii. 2, 3,4; vi. 1; vil. 5; 
vili. 6; ix. 7, 8,9, 12; x. 11; xi. 4; xii. 3, 
6; xiil. 4; xiv. 3; xv. 3,4; xvi. 1; xvii. 5; 
xviii. 1, 6,8: VIIL. i.5; ii. 3; iii. 1, 6, 8, 11, 
12; v. 3, 7; vi. 6, 10, 11; vii. 5, 9; viii. 1, 2, 
9, 10; ix. 2,8, 11; x. 3,5, 65 xi.1, 2, 35 sib 
1, 2, 3; xiii. 1,3; xiv. 2; xv. 3,4, 9,10; xvi. 

6, 8, 10, 12, 14; xvii. 2, 7, 8, 18; xviii. 1, 
7,13, 14: IX. i. 2, 3, 75 i. 5, 6,9; 


i: to Oe 
a 
aw 
ie) 
op 


, 8, 4,5, 9; iv. 2,6; v. 1, 3, 7, 115 vi. 
ii. 9; viii. 1, 4, 5, 9; ix. 2,5; x. 1, 2, 5, 
; xi. 4, 8,11; xii. 3,65; xiii. 1; xiv. 1, 3, 7; 
vi. 1, 2, 3, 7, 10; xviii. 2, 4; xix. 2, 


due 
Srey 
4 


19 Sim mV 
He Ot? 
8 

to 4 bo 


? 
Xvili, 2, 5; xxix. 5, 6, 11; xxx. 5, 9: 
-i. 2, 4, 6,12; i111, 2,45; v. 3,55 vi.3; 
viii. 3; x. 4, 5; xi. 7; xii. 4, 10; xiii. 2, 4, 7, 
11; xiv. 1; xv. 5, 6; xvi. 3, £, 6, 7; xvii. 4; 
XXi. 2, 7; xxiii. 1, 3,4, 10; xxiv. 2; xxv. 2; 
xxvii. 45 xxviii. 23 xxix. 2; xxx. 2,35 xxxi, 
2,4; xxxii.4: XIi. 15 ii1.1; iv. 12; v.6; 
vi. 4,5; viii. 7,10; x. 4; xiii. 5, 6, 7: XII. 
1.5; ii. 6; iv. 6; v.38; vi. 2; vil 2; x5; 
xiii. 8, 7; xiv. 11; xv. 5, 6. 
Tsin, marquis of Wei, I. iv. 7: IT. xii. 8. 
Ts‘in, the State of, V. xxviii. 5,15; xxix. 3; 
xxx. 5; xxxiii. 3: VI. ii. 1, 7; dik. 3; iv. 5; 
v. 5; vil. 5, 6; ix. 13; x. 2; xii. 6, 7, xvi. 
6; xviii, 2: VIL. ii. 25 iv. 2; vill. 6; xv. 
4: VIL. ii. 10; ix. 11; xiii. 3,55 xiv. 7: 
IX. x. 5; xi. 11; xiv. 8: X.i. 43 v.73 vi. 
2: XT. ix. 6, 7: XII. iii. 8; iv. 3. 
Ts‘in, a place in Loo, IIT. xxxi. 5. 
Tsin-yang, a place in Tsin, XI. xiii. 3. 
Ts‘in-ts‘éang, a place in Loo, X. xi. 6. 
Tsing, duke of Tstaou, XI. viii. 11. 
Ts‘ing, a place in Wei, L. iv. 3. 
Ts‘ing-k‘éw, a place in Wei, VIT. xii. 6, 
Tso, heir of Sung, IX. xxvi. 6G: X. iv. 25 xxv. 8. 
‘T's‘o0, the State of (See Aing), V.i. 6; ii. 6; HL 7; 
iv. 1,3,6;¥v.7; vi. 3; xi. 4; xi. 25 xv. 2,13; 
xix. 7; xx. G3; xxi. 2,4, 6; xxii. 2, 4; xxi. 3; 
xxv. 5; xxvi. 5—S8; xxvii. 5; xxviii. 5, 6, 7. 
11: VI. i. 10; iii. 4, 7; iv. 45 v. Gz ix. 8 125 
x.3, 7; xi 1; xii, 43; xvi. 6G: VIL i. 10; ui. 
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4,5; iv. 7; v. 6; viii. 7, 12; ix. 12; x. 19; {| Wang-shin, duke of Sung, VI. vii. 3. " 
xi. 2, 5; xii. 2, 3,5; xiii. 2; xiv.4; xv. 1.2; | Wei, the State of, I. ii. 9; iv. 2—7; v. 2, 3; vill. 


xviii. 5: VILL. ii. 8, 9, 10; vi. 9; vii. 55 ix. 
10; xv. 7, 9; xvi. 6, 7; xvii. 14; xviii. 12: 
IX. i. 4; ii. 10; iii. 1; v. 10; vii. 8; viii. 8; 
ix. 6; x. 4,10; xi. 7, 10; xii. 5; xiii. 3; xiv. 
6; xviii. 6; xx. 5, 6; xxi. 4; xxii. 65 xxiii. 
G; xxiv. 8; xxv. 8, 10; xxvi. 8, 9; xxvii. 2; 
xxviii. 7, 9; xxix. 1, 2; xxx. 1: X.i 2, 11, 
12; iv. 2,4; v. 2,8; vi. 7, 8; vii. 2, 6; viii. 4, 
9; ix. 1; xi. 2, 3, 9; xii. 6, 9; xiii. 2.3; xvi. 
2; xvii. 6; xxi. 6; xxii. 2; xxiii. 5; xxvi. 6, 
8; xxvii. 3; xxx. 4: XI. ii. 3; iv. 2, 11, 14; 
xiv. 8; xv. 3: XII. i. 2; iv. 6; vi. 6; ix. 3; x. 
11; xili. 4; xiv. 6, 13, 14. 

Ts‘oo, a palace built by the duke of Loo like 
those of I’s‘oo, IX. xxxi. 2. 

Ts‘oo-k‘éw, a place in Wei, I. vii. 7;—another, 
the capital of Wei, V. ii. 1. 

Ts‘nng, a small State, pres. Se-gan, VII. i. 13. 

Tsung Shoo, an officer of Ch‘in, XII. xiv. 6. 

Ts‘uy, a place in Loo, IT. xvii. 2. 

Ts‘uy, a family of Ts‘e, VIL. x. 5. 

Tstuy Ch‘oo, an officer of T's‘e, VIL. xviii. 14: 
IX. i. 2; ii. 9; xxiv. 5; xxv. 1, 2. 

Tswan-han, a place in the territory of the Teih, 

Ii. xi. 4. 

Tsze, a city of Ke, IIT. i. 8. 

Tsze, a place in Loo, III. xi. 2. 

Tsze, a place given by Keu to Loo, X. v. 4. 

Tsze, the wife of duke Yin of Loo, I. ii. 8. 

Tsze-foo, duke of Sung, V. xxiii. 2. 

Tsze-gae, a minister of Sung, VI. xiv. 10. 

Tsze-kéw, son of duke He of Ts‘e, III. ix. 6. 

Tsze-low, a place, prest. Tse-ning Chow, V. 
xxxiil. 6. 

Tsze-pih, an officer of Ke, I. ii. 7. 

Tsze-seuen Ch‘ing, an officer of Wei, XII. xvi. 2. 

Tsze-tuh, an officer of the king, III. vi. 1. 

Tuh, a minister of Sung,II. ii. 1. 

Tuh, earl of Ch‘ing, II. xi. 5; xv. 4, 9: III. xxi. 
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2, 4. 

Tun, a small State within Ch‘in, V. xxv. §: IX. 
iv. 7: X. iv. 2, 4; v. 8; xxiii. 7: XI. iv. 2; 
xiv. 3. 

T‘nng, a son of duke Hwan of Loo, IT. vi. 5. 

Tung-kwoh, marquis of ‘I's‘ae, X. xxiii. 5. 

Twan, younger brother of the duke of Ch‘ing, I. 
i. 3. 

T wan-taou, a place in Tsin, VII. xvii. 5. 


WwW 


Wa, a place in Wei, XI. viii. 7, 8. 

Wan, a city in the royal domain, V. x. 2; 
xxviii. 15. 

Wan, the duke of Loo, VI. 

Wan, duke of Wei, V. xxv. 6. 

Wan, duke of Tsin, V. xxxiii. 4. 

Wan, duke of Ch‘ing, VIL. ii. 1. 

Wan, duke of Ts‘aou, VII. xiv. 5. 

Wan, duke of Ts‘ae, VII. xvii. 3. 

Wan, duke of Sung, VIII. iii. 5. 

Wan, duke of K‘e, X. vi. 4. 

Wan of Léw, XI. iv. 13. 

Wan Kéang, the wife of duke Hwan of Loo, 
II. xxii. 2. See Kéang. 

Wan of Sung, who murdered his ruler, ITI. xii. 


Wan-yang, a territory of Ts‘c, taken by Loo, 
VIII. ii. 7: restored, viii. 1. 


1,6; x. 5, G: IL iii. 2; v. 6; x. 8, 4; xi. 1, 
6; xii. 8; xiii. 1, 2; xiv. 7; xv. 10; xvi. 1. 2, 
5; xvii. 7: IID. iii, 15 v.43; vi. 1—5; xiv. 4; 
xv. 1; xvi. 2,4; xxv. 2; xxviii. 1: IV. ii. 7: 
V. iv. 1, 8; v.43 vi. 2; viii. 1; ix. 2; x. 2; 
xv. 8; xiii. 1, 3; xvi. 5; xviii. 1, 6; xix. 6; 
xxi. 1; xxii. 2; xxv. 1, 2, 6, 7; xxvi. 1, 4; 
xxviii. 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 11, 18, 19; xxx. 3, 4; 
xxxi. 8, 9; xxxii. 8,4: VI. i. 6, 8; ii. 1; iv. 
6; ix. 8; xiii. 6, 7; xiv. 4; xvii. 1: VIL i. 5, 
12; ii. 3; vi. 1; vii. 1, 5; ix. 7, 10; x. 5, 11; 
xii. 6, 7; xiv. 1; xvii. 5; xviii. 1: VIII. ii. 
2, 3, 6, 8, 10; iii. 1, 2, 11, 12; v. 7, vi. 4; 
vii. 5, 9; viii. 11; ix. 2: x. 1,3; xii. 2; xiil. 
8; xiv. 2,6; xv. 1, 3, 10; xvi. 8; xvii. 1, 2, 
8; xviii. 14: 1X. i. 2, 7; ii. 5, 6, 9; ili. 5; v. 
4, 7, 11; vii. 7, 9; viii. 4; ix. 5; x. 1, 7; xi. 
4, 8; xiv. 1, 3, 4, 7; xvi. 2, 7; xvii. 35 xviii. 
2;xx. 2; xxi. 8; xxii. 4; xxiii. 8; xxiv. 8; 
xxv. 8, 7; xxvi. 1, 2, 3, 7; xxvii. 2, 3,4; 
XXViii. 2; xxix. 38, 5, 9; xxx. 9: X.i. 2; vi. 
5; vii. 5, 8; xi. 7; xiii. 43; xviii. 2; xx. 3; 
xxv. 2; xxvii. 4; xxxii. 4: XT. iv. 2, 12; vii. 
4, 5; viii. 10, 18, 14; ix. 5; x. 4, 10; xii. 4; 
xiii. 1, 4; xiv. 1, 2, 4, 7, 11, 12; xv. 7: XII. 
1.5; ii. 8, 5, 7; 111. 1; v. 3; vil. 2; x. 8; xi. 
7; xii. 4; xiii. 7; xiv. 9, 11; xv. 5, 8, xvi. 1, 2. 

Wei, the marquis of Wei, V. xxv. 1, 2, 6. 

Wei Man-to, an officer of Tsin, XII. vii. 2; xiii.7. 

Wei P‘e, an officer of T's‘oo, IX. xxx. 1: X. vi. 7. 

Woo, the State of, (Chuen, VII. viii. 7), VIII. 
vii. 2,7; xv. 10: TX. iii. 1; v. 4,7; x. 1; 
xii. 4; xxiv. 3; xxv. 10; xxix. 4, 8: X.i. 8; 
iv. 4; v.8; vi. 7; xiii. 12; xv.1; xvii. 6; 
Xxill. 7; xxiv. 6; xxvii. 2; xxx. 4; xxxii. 2. 
XT. ii. 3; iv. 14, 15; v.38; xiv. 5,6: XII. 
iii. 7; iv.23; vi.3,53 vil.3; viii. 2; x. 2,11; 
xi. 3, 4; xii. 3; xiii. 3, 5. 

Woo, a city of Ke, III. i. 8. 

Woo, a city of Loo, VI. vii. 2. 

Woo, duke or marquis of Loo from 825 to 815 
B. C., VIII. vi. 2: X. xv. 2. 

Woo, marquis of Ch‘in, TX. iv. 1; xili. 9: XT. iv. 
1 


Woo, heir of Tsing, IX. v. 3. 

Woo, duke of Ts‘aou, X. xiv. 4. 

Woo, earl of Ts‘aou, X. xxvii. 5. 

Woo-che, a nobleman of Ts‘e, III. viii. 5; ix. 1. 

Woo, a family name at the court of Chow, L. iii. 
4 


Woo-foo, a place in Ch‘ing, II. xii. 7. 
Woo-héae, an officer of Loo, I. ii. 3; viii. 10. 
Woo-le, marquis of T‘ang, IT. vii. 3. 
Woo-low, a place in K‘e, VII. xv. 7. 
Woo-sing, earl o1 Ch‘ing, IT. xi. 2. 
Woo-she, a city of Tsin, XI. ix. 5. 
Woo-shing, a city of Loo, IX. xix. 16. 
Woo-yay, marquis of Ts‘e, VIII. ix. 7. 


Y 


Ya, son of duke Hwan of Loo, ITI. xxxii 3. 

Ya-urh, a place in the royal domain, I. viii. 6. 

Yang, a small State, pres. E-shwuy, IV. ii. 1. 

Yang, a place in North Yen, X. xii. 1. 

Yang, the third duke of Loo, XT. i. 3. 

Yang, earl of Ts‘aou, XII. viii. 1. 

Yang Ch‘oo-foo, (See Ch‘oo-foo) an officer of 
Tsin, VI. ii. 3; ili. 7; vi. 6. 
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= 
Yang-chow, a border-city between Loo and Ts‘e, | Yoh K‘wan, an officer of Sung, XII. iii. 5. 
X. xxy. 5. ; fs Yoh Ta-sin, an officer of Sung, X. xxv. 2: XI. x. 
Yang-kuh, a place in Ts‘e, V. iii. 5; xi. 2: VI. 8; xi. 3. 
xvi. 1. Yu, a small State, pres. P‘ing-luh, V. ii. 3; v. 9. 


Yang-sing, Kung-tsze, of Ts‘e, XII. vi. 7; after- 
wards marquis, x. 3. 
Yay, son of the duke of Loo, LX. xxxi. 3. 
Yay-tsing, a city of Ts‘e, X. xxv. 6. 
Yeh, baron of Heu, VI. v. 7. 
Yen, a small State, pres. dis. Keih in Ho-nan, 
I. xii. 3; xiii. 1. 
Yen, North, a State, IX. xxix. 10: X. iii. 7; vi. 
9; vil. 1; xii. 1: XI. xv. 2. 
Yen, a place in Ch‘ing, pres. Yen-ling, I. i. 3. 
Yen, a city of Ch‘ing, XII. xiii. 1. 
Yen, a place in Loo, V. i. 8. 
Yen, a place in Ts‘e, V. xviii. 3. 
Yen-ling, Yen in Ch‘ing, VIII. xvi. 6. 
Yen, half-brother of the duke of Loo, VIII. 
xvi. 16. 
Yen-sze, heir of Ch‘in, X. viii. 1. 
Yéw, a place in Sung, pres. K‘aou-shing, III. 
Xvi. 45 xxvii. 2. 
Yéw, a great officer of Loo, II. xi. 7. 
Yéw, a son of duke Hwan of Loo, III. xxv. 6; 
xxvii. 3: V.i. 93 iii. 65 vii. 6; xiii.5 ; xvi. 2. 
Yéw, heir of T's‘ae, X. xi. 9. 
Yéw Keih, an officer of Ch‘ing, X. xxv. 2. 
Yéw Suh, an officer of Ch‘ing, XI. vi. 1; x. 10. 
Yih, a city of Choo, VII. x. 13. 
Yih, viscount of Choo, XII. vii. 4; viii. 4; x. 1. 
Yih, an officer of Little Choo, XII. xiv. 1. 
Yih-koo, heir of Ts‘aou, II. ix. 4: III. xxiii. 9. 
Yih-koo, earl of K‘e, X. vi. 1. 
Yin, a family name, I. iii. 3: X. xxiii. 8; xxxi. 8. 
Yin, the viscount of, VIII. xvi. 10; xvii. 2. 
Yin, son of duke Séang of Loo, X. xii. 8. 
Yin, duke of T-ang, XII. xi. 6. 
Ying, the capital of Ts‘oo, XI. iv. 15. 
Ying, a place in Ts‘e, II. iii. 1. 
Ying, earl of ‘T's‘in, VI. xviii. 2. 
Ying, the lady, of Loo, VII. viii. 5. 
Ying-she, : small State subordinate to Ts‘oo, V. 
xvii. 1. 
Ying-ts‘e, viscount of Ting, V. xix. 1. 
Ying-urh, viscouut of the Loo tribe of Red Teih, 
VII. xv. 3. 
Yoh, marquis of Ch‘n, IT. xii. 4. 
Yoh K‘e-le, an officer of Sung, X. xxv. 2: XL x. 
8; xi. 3. 


Yu, a small State within Loo, X. xviii. 3. 

Yu, a place in Sung, V. xxi. 4. 

Yu, a place in Loo, IX. xv. 3. 

Yu, the younger brother of the earl of Ch‘ing, 
II. xiv. 3. 

Yu-chae, viscount of Woo, IX. xxix. 4. 

Yu-e, the ruler of Sung, II. ii. 1. 

Yu-k‘ow, son of the marquis of Ch‘in, IIL. xxii. 3. 

Yu Shih, an officer of Sung, VIII. xv. 9: xviii. 5. 

Yu-woo, viscount of Tang, XII. xi. 5. 

Mee Ns a small State not far from Loo, III. 
ii. 2. 

Yu-yueh, the State of Yueh, XI. v. 3; xiv. 5.: 

II. xiii. 5. 

Yu-yueh, duke of Sung, V. ix. 1. 

Yueh, the State of, (Chuen, VII. viii. 7), X. v. 8; 
viii. 9;xxxii, 2: XI. v.3;xiv.5: X10. xiii. 5. 

me a place in Wei or Loo, the same as Ch‘uy, 

me 

Yuen, duke of Sung, X. xxvi. 1. 

Yuen, duke of Heu, XII. xiii. 8. 

Yuen, marquis of Ts‘e, VII. x. 4. 

Yuen, viscount of T-ang, X. iii. 1. 

Yuen, marquis of Wei, XII. ii. 3. 

Yuen, an officer of Ch‘ing, I. viii. 2. 

Yuen Chung, a minister of Chtin, III. xxvii. 3. 

Yuen Heuen, an officer of Wei, V. xxviii. 11, 19; 
xxx. 3. 

Yuen Kéaou, an officer of Ch‘in, IX. iii. 6, 7. 

Yuen-ling, a town of K-e, V. xiv. 1. 

Yuen-low, a place in Ts‘e, VII. ii. 4. 

Yuen Mae, an officer of Ch‘in, XII. xiv. 14. 

Yuen P‘o, an officer of Ch‘in, XII. xi. 2. 

Yuen T‘aou-t‘oo, a great officer of Ch-in, V. iv. 4. 

Yuh-le, earl of K‘e, X. xxiv. 5. 

Yun, a town in Loo, VI. xii. 8: VII. ix 10: EX. 
xii. 2: X. 1.3, 9; xxv. 9; xxvi. 2, 5; xxvii. 
1, 8; xxix. 1, 5: XI. vi 7; x. 5;—another, 
VIIL iv. 8. 

Yun, a place in Woo, XII. xii. 4. 

Yung, a State, in pres. Hoo-pih, VI. xvi. 6. 

Yung, a clan-name in Chow, III. i. 6. 

Yung-k‘éw, a place in Sung, XII. ix. 2. 

Yung-shing, a place within T's‘oo, XI. iv. 7. 

une Yu, a place belonging to Tsin, IX. xxiii. 
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OF CHINESE CHARACTERS AND PHRASES:— 


INTENDED ALSO TO HELP TOWARDS THE FORMATION OF A DICTIONARY AND CONCORDANCE 


—_=- 


yh 


=I 


ie 


shang 


FOR THE CLASSICS. 


aS 


THE Ist RADICAL. —. 


One. Found only in the specification 
of years and months :—e. g., +A 
AE, in the eleventh year, I. xi. 1; 

Hi == A. in the eleventh month, 2b., 


45s So qo aR in the twenty- 
first year, IL. xxi. 1; — =-+ AR — 


SE, i in the thirty-first y¢ year, V. xxxi. 1. 
For the first year we always find FUE: 


and for the first month, iE Al 


A calendaric stem-character ;—in the 
specification of days. II.i. 4: vi. 5; ef spe. 


Seven. Found, like ——, in the speci- 


fication of years and months;—e g., + 


A in the seventh month, I. i. 4; +‘ 


, in the seventh year, I. vii. 1; = 


¥i SE, in the 17th year, JIT. xvii. 
3 = + AZ te a in the twenty- 


seventh year, III. xxvii. 
Three. In the phrase = 


the sacrifices to the pnee cone of 
Survey, V. xxxi. 5: VIL. iii 2; et ad. 
What those objects Pigs is anew 
A third time, FX. vii. The character is 
generally found in ite he: Apeciention of 


years and months ;— — = 4E = = Al. 


in the third year, in “the third | month ; 


oe Ee a=} — 4B, in the thirteenth year ; 


, in the thirtieth year; 7 


+R=B= +H = 
in the 23d, in the 33d year. 


(1) = the first, X.xxv.4. (2) Eb 


y , to offer 


the name of a place in Sung;——in the pres. : 





| 
| 


dis. of IK Fil. dep. KA phy. Gan-hwuy. 


a rr i pF fe iil ieltpppmer poems rnp ene 


héa 


Ny 


pe 


>» 
e: 
= 


(1) Beneath. After the noun. 


Eh X, VE xviii. 1. (2) a Siz the 
second city in the State of Kwoh CA)» 
in the north-east of the present dis. of 
Pting-luh, now in Kéae Chow, Shan-se. 
V. ii. 3. 

To decline. a of the sun. XI. xv. 


(A OP ox 


ro Not. ik vil. 2; xxxi. 6: V. ii. 5; 
. 1,2; etal. (2) a 45: name of 


an officer of Tsin. X. xxxii, 4, xX HL 
name of an officer of Loo. XT. v. 5. 
A calendarie branch-character. II. v. 
1; viil. 3; e¢ sepe. 
A name of a viscount of Choo. 
VII. xvii. 12. 
And, VI. v. 1. 


(1) In the phrase {Ht , heir-son, 
the son to whom it has been declared, or 
it is understood, that the succession 
belongs. II. ix. 4: V.v.1, 45; vii. 45 viii. 
1; et al. The application of the phrase 


in II. xv. 5 is anomalous. (2) HEA. 


a clan-name in Wei. IX. xxix. 5: X. 
xxxii,4: XII. xi. 7. (8) tH a, —see 
under 


A clan-name in Tsin. V. xi. 1. 


(1) A mound or hill. It is found 
often making up the names of towns, 


cities, and districta. We have HA E 
in Loo,—ir the pres. dep. of Lan-shan, 


dep. E-chow, I. vii. 3; x. 1: me fe. also 
in Loo, and sonlen here in the pres. dep. 


of E-chow, II. v. 5; IL iv. 1: Ja FE, 


in Loo,—in pres. ie of Yen-chow, II. 


vii, 1: a i: in Wei.—in the pres dis. 


of Ts‘aou, dep. Ts‘aou-chow. Shan-tung ; 
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i 


pug 


HA 


chung 


also another city in Wei,—in the pres. 
dis. of Hwah, dep. Ta-ming, Chih-le, V. 


ii. 1: AE Fr. in Wei,—in pres. Cis. of , 
i 
| 


‘Pung-o, dep. Tung-ch-ang (now in dep. | 
; = tn, 
of ‘Teae-gan), Shan-tung, IL. x. 3: ES 
se | 


Fr: in Sung,—in pres, dep. of Ts‘aou- 


chow, IE, xin 3: afe Fr: in Loo,~in 

pres. dep. of T'sze-yang. Yen-chow, III. 
yy _= i Fax A ‘ 

x. 4: HA ¥r.. in Ts‘e,—in pres, dis. of 

Shing-woo, dep. Ts‘aou-chow, LI. xxii. | 


2: BA FE in Sung,—in pres. dis. of | 


K‘aou-shing, dep. Kwei-fung, V. ix. 2, 4: | 
Ht Fr in ‘T's‘e,—in pres, dis. of Léaou- 
shing, dep. Tung-ch‘ang, V. xv. 8: iy 
i= in Wei,—in pres. K‘ae Chow, dep. 


PP Ep, in Ts*e, | 


—in the pres. dis. of Tung-o, dep. T-ac- | 


gan, VI. xvi.-3: pp Fe. in Wei—in 


pres. K‘ae Chow, dep. Ta-ming, Chih-le, 
VIL xii. 6: rai Fr, in Tsin, situation un- 


known, VILL xvi. 12: 





'Ta-ming, V. xxxi. 12: 





Fr: in Tsin,— 
in pres. dis. of Ho-nuy, dep. Hwae-k‘ing, 
Ho-nan, IX. viii. 4: FE] fr, in Keu,— 
probably in pres. dis of T'sow, dep. Yen- 
chow, TX. xxi. 2 Es Fe in Ts‘e,—in 
pres. dis. of Léaou-shing, dept. ‘Tung- 
2p. Fe in Tsin,— 
in pres. dis. of | Clvin-léw, dep. K‘ae-fung, 
X. xiii 4: $4 E Er. in Ch-ing,—in pres. | 
dis. of K*e, dep. K-ae-fung, XID. ix. 2: 


(2) iA ER i= probably the name | 
of a barbarous tribe. IIL iii. 2. (2) AR 


ea . hame of a duke of Sung, VI. xvi. 7. | 


| 
| 
{ 
(3) The name of Confucius, In the | 
16th year of duke Gae, par. 4. (4) A | 
1 


ch‘ang, IX. xxv. 5: 





territorial designation,—a space oceupied 
by 144 families, 43 im , he made 
the A-éw and buff-coat ordinance. VIII. 


im is often written BB 


A calendaric stem-character. II. x. 4; 


xli. 7, 8; xvii. 2,3, ef sepe. 
THE 2v RADICAL, | : | 


(i) Middle, that which isin the midst. 


Hy 1%. at mid-night, IIT. vii. 2. FR | 
pat mid-day, VIL. viii, 10. FE Ff 

the middle army, the army of the centre. 

=the third army. X.v. 1. (2) In the 


names of cities. re. —sve Er: AA 
HX. in VILL. ix. 13: XT. vi. 6. is uncer- | 
tain. Many think it was the name of a 





+ 


VOL” ¥. 


Zz 


che 


xe 


shing 


aL 


lic aH 
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city of Loo. Iam inclined to suppose it 
means an inner wall in the capital, sur- 
rounding the ducal palace and the build- 
ings belonging to it. 


THE 3p RADICAL. }. 


To paint of a red colour. IIT. xxiii. 8. 


A spirit-tablet. VI. ii. 2 


THE 4ru RADICAL., A. 


A conjunction, meaning—so, and so. 
V. xxxi. 3: VIE. iii. 1; viii, 2: IX. vii. 2; 
xi. 3: X. ii. 4; xii. 4; xiii. J1; xxi. 6: XI. 
iii. 1, 

(1) Of. The sign of the possessive. 
The regent follows the a and the regi- 
men precedes it. ],i. 4: III xix.3: V.xv. 
10; et ad (2) The objective case of the 
3d personal pronoun, without reference to 
number or gender. In the Ch‘un Ts‘éw, 
howevef, only = it, him. L. iii. 2: IL, iii. 
4; xvii. 8 (In these and many other in- 


stances, m= occurs in the phrase H AZ 
B2-H Ah es HK, 


descriptive of an eclipse): X. viii. 5, 9; 
xi. 2,9; et al. (3) es Pde a name, IX. 
xi. 35 xxv. 4. 

(1) Name of a viscount of Woo. IX. 


xii. 4. (2) He Fe. a city in Loo:—see 
Fr 


YHE iru RADICAL. (,. 


A calendarie stem-character. I. ii. 7 
III. i. 7; et see. 


Nine. Used in the specification of 


years and months. Kt AB, Ft FA. 
+ #Al tu 4E. &e. Ii. 5; ii 5; ix 1: 


HIT. xix. 1; xxix. 15 et sepe. 

(1) ‘Toask, to beg. V. viii. 3: xxvi. 5: 
VILE. xiii, 1p xvi 53 etal (2) Name of 
a minister of Tse. XL. vi. 7. 

(1) wy ine a place in 'T's‘e,—in pres. 
dis. of Puh-hing. dep. Tsting-chow, TfL, 
Per : ae non tn Peat _ 
ix. 5. (2) BF TR a place in Tsin,—in 
pres. dis. of Use Bats dept. Kwang. 
ping, Chih-le. X. xxviii. 2 . es 1; XXNi. 
1; xxxii 1,6. (3) Bt, & BS, a city in 
Tstoo,—in pres. Poh Chow, dep. Ying- 
chow, Gan-hwuy. X. xiii. 2 

Confusion, disorder. IT. ii. 8. To be in 
confusion, X. xxii. 6. 
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THE 6ta RADICAL. J 


Business. 
sacrifice. 


Used for the business of 
HH, VIL. viii. 3: X. xv. 2 


k #, the great business, meaning the 
fortunate fe sacrifice. VI. ii. 6. 


THE frH RADICAL, 


Two; the second. In the specincation 
of seitlis and years, 


+ (the Sern: &e. Li i. 6; ii. . 7; 
lii. 1; et passim. 

A preposition. In, at. I. i. 2, 3, 53 ii 
1, 4, 7; et passin. Sometimes we must 
translate it by to asin I.ii.6. In I. ii. 
4, we must translate it—now by from, and 
now by into. 

(1) Five. V. xvi.1. The fifth. In the 
specification of months and years. L. i. 


3; ii. 2; v. 1; et passtm. <A fifth time. | 


VULx.2. (2) FLFR acity of Tsin,— 
in pres. dis. of Han-tan, dep. Kwang- 
p‘ing, Chih-le. XI. ix. 5. 

, acity of Ts‘e,—in pres. dis. 
of Tse-ho, dep. Tse-nan. X. xxv. 6. 


THE 8tu RADICAL. —~. 


To perish, to become extinct. V. xix. 8. 


Ze fall. a place where Tsin defeated 
the Teih ;—must have been near the pres. 
dep. of Yen-gan, Shen-se, but probably 
on the east of the Ho. VIII. xii. 3. 

(1) Acalendaric branch-character. I. 
viii. 4: IL. vil. 1; et passim. (2) Name of 
a minister of Sung. X. xi. 7; xx. 43 xxi. 
3; xxii. 2. 

To entertain. But the entertaining 
which went by this name was mainly 
confined to drinking, accompanied by 
complimentary offerings. The animals 
whose flesh should have served as food 
were set forth whole and not partaken 
of. It is not easy, however, to make out 
the exact difference in the Chow tines 


between the Be and the ae IL. iv. 1. 


In the phrase =] em. the capital II. 
ix. 1: V. xxviii. 18; xxx. 8: VI. i. 7; viii. 
6; ix. 3; et al. 

The name of the capital of T‘ang. the 
founder of the Yin dynasty. We have 
a mt in XIL, iv. 8, an altar in the 
capital of Loo, commemorative of the Yin 


i 
or Shang dynasty. tps 








YN. the wall 


jan 


INDEX III. 


of Poh in IX. xi. 5 is said to have been a 
city of Ch‘ing ; acc. to the K‘ang-he editors, 
in pres. dis. of Yen-sze, dep. Ho-nan; 
which would make the city the same as 
the ancient capital of Tang, which was in 
the royal State of Chow. Probably the 
3 —_ 
reading of Kung and Kuh,— 5 th 
should here be adopted. King was in the 
pres. dis. of Yung-yang, dep. K‘ae-fung. 


THE 91H RADICAL. K- 


Man, men. XK is variously used in 
the Ch‘un Ts‘éw in a way which is very 
perplexing to the student. (1) It is often. 
=the people, following the name of a 
State. E.9., I. iv. 6,7: 11 vi. 4; xi. 4; 
IIT. ix. 1, 6: V. xix. J, 4: VI. vii 4; xiv. 
7, 11, 123 xvi. 7; xviii. 3: IX. xvi. 3. In 
most of these, and the other instances 
where I have thus translated A: the 
meaning is accepted by most commenta- 
tors. What is predicated belongs to the 
action, as it were, of the whole State, 
(2) It is often—a minister or high officer, 
—also following the name of a State. 


E.g., i. &: 41. xi. 1: IIL vi. VERY 


xix. 3; xxvi. 4; xxviii. 4: V. i. 


5; iv. 5, 8; vii, VCE AG 


xix. 2, 7. This usage occurs passim. In 
many cases the meaning is obvious; in 
others, the meaning which immediately 
follows would also be suitable. (3) It 
often means men, equivalent to a body of 
men, a small military force, under the 
command, we may suppose, of an officer 
of no great distinction ;—the name of the 
State, as before, preceding. £&. g, I. ii. 2, 
9;iv 4, 5 (perhaps the 2d meaning is here 
preferable) ; x. 5, 6: IIL. viii. 1; xix. 6; 
xxviii. 1: IV. i. 2; iit. 1: V. ii. 6. (4) 
K XK. the wife of the prince of a State. 
L ii. 7: IIL xix.4;xx. l;et sepe. (5) FF 


A a messenger from one State to 
another, an envoy. IX. xi. 10; xviii. 2: 
X. viii. 4; xxiii. 3; etal. (6) In names. 


5] A: a marquis of Ts‘e. VI. xiv. 9; 
xviii. 3. ‘Bt Ue a marquis of Ts‘ae. 
II. xvii. 4. {¥ A. a Minister of Ch-in. 
XI. xiv. 3. 

AY, name of a great officer of 
Sung. IIT. xii. 3. ph , name of 
a minister of Loo. XI. x. 6, 7,11; xii. 
3: XIL ii. 1, 2; iii. 4, 9. 

A surname, or clan-name, IT. v. 3. 


ii 45 iii. 


The name of one of the wild tribes of the 
east,—in the pres. Kéaou Chow, dep. Lue- 
chow, Shan-tung. V. xxix. 1, 5; xxx. 1. 


INDEX IIT. 
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eS 4 a& AM, 2 place in Tsin,—in pres. dis. of | 4£ Ta 4¥.. the name of a place unknown. 


ling 


VU 


€ 


th 


chung 


E- Me, dep. P‘oo-chow, Shan-se, VI. vii. 
5. The scene of a battle between Tsin 
and ‘T’s‘in. 


(1) Followed by a verb,— Px, Fi. or 
AR, where it is itself =. or +4. 
meaning to take. yy Fee —to take back 


with himself or with themselves, and VJ 


AK —=to bring back to Loo. fae and aE 
being neuter verbs, we cannot resolve the 
cases into V's being a sign of the accu- 
sative case; and the name of the party 
carried off occurs several times between 


VU and fa or aR, evidently in the 
objective case governed by VY. yu rae 


—see I. vii. 7: IIT. x. 5: V.i.5; xxvi. 6; 


+ 


vii. xv. 3: VII. ix. 1: IX. xvi. 3: X. xi. 
9; xii. 7: XI iv.2; vil; xv.3. 
—see IX. xxi. 2: X.v.4: XII. vii. 4; xiv. 


2. y aie is a similar usage. a being 


@ neuter verb, the phrase—=and there- 
with rebelled, and held...in rebellion. 
See [X. xxvi. 2: XI. xiii. 5, 6: XII. xiv. 
7; et al. (2) With, by means of. IT. i. 3. 


Before Bip: and sometimes other terms or 


phrases, it means—having under control, 
having at disposal. Itis explained in such 


vases by— Ac te yay be E. 9. V 
xxvi. 8: XI iv.14. (3) To, inorder to. 
+» 
II. ii. 3: III. viii. 1. Sometimes it—j4, 
to go on to, and thereupon. V. xxi. 4: XI. 
vii. 3. 
(1) The second in order of birth, as in 


1.1.4; v. 4. It is often the designation, as | 


if it were a name. We have a Aue a 
minister of Ch‘ing, in II. xi. 4, and a 


Ath, a minister of Ch‘in, in III. xxvii. 3. 
(2) Aclan-name of a great family :—[i.] 
in Loo, VIL. viii. 3: VILL xv. 2; [ii] in 
Sung, X. xxxii. 4: XI. 1; x. 12; xi 1 
(3) Ah SK was the clan-name of one of 
the three great families of Loo, descended 
from duke Hwan. The Chung-suns owed 
their origin to K‘ing-foo, styled FE 


first mentioned in III. ii. 2. After VII. ix. | 


3, where we have an entry about Chung- 
sun Méch, the great-grandson of K‘ing-foo, 


the clan-name is continually occurring | 


in connexion with the successive chiefs of 
the family. (4) There was also a Chung- 


sun clan in Ts‘e, IV. i. 6. (5) Ah 


The Shuh-chung was a branch from the 


Shuh-sun clan of Lov. VI. xi. 2. In xiv. | 


8, the Aufl is omitted. Different members 
of it frequently occur in the Tso-chuen. 








yin 


Ke 


Jah 


18 


pih 


wer 


tsoh 


A_mecting of the States was held at it. 
IX. xxi. 8. 

To invade; to make an open attack on 
another State; —Tso-she says, with druma 
beating and bells sounding. I. ii. 8; iv. 
4,5; ef seepissime. 


(1) The eldest in order of birth. 
Found often in speaking of the daugh- 
ters of the marquises of Loo, the eldest 


of which was - 1. ii.5; TIL xxv. 
4; xxvii. 1,6: V.v.2; xxv. 3; etal. (2) 
The third title of nobility,—earl. I. i. 3, 
6; ili. 7: IL i. 2, 8, 45 et passim. (3) 
Used as the designation. Be H com- 
bines the honorary or sacrificial title, and 
what had been the designation of the 
officer spoken of, in V. xv. 10. (4) A 


Hu, a name. II. iv. 2 


A seat, a place. PE. is the phrase 


used for a marquis of Loo succeeding to 
the place of his predecessor. IT. i. 1: VI. 
i.1: VILGT: VULil: IXil: Ki 
1: XI.i.1: XI. i. 1. 

A naine. Ist, of a minister of Ts*‘e, 
VII. x. 17: VIL. ii. 4; xv. 33 xvi. 10;— 
xviii. 3. 2d, of a duke of Sung. X. iv. 
2; xxv. 8. 

Any Ej, the name of one of the chiefs 


of the Chung-sun clan of Loo; called 


also Mang E-tsze Gh Ey Ff). X. xxx, 


ii, 4: XI. iii. 5; vi. 4, (fff is omitted) 7; 
viii. 18; xi. 6, 7; xii 5; XILi6; iil 
23 211.9; vi. 9; xiv. 12. 

To make, VI. ii. 2. , to renew 
and make with alterations, = to enlarge. 
V. xx. 1: XI. ii. 4. Used with reference 


to the establishment of new ordinances 
or institutions. VHI. i. 4: TX. xi. 1. 


A name. Ist, of a usurping marquis 
of Ch‘in. IT. vi. 4. 2d, of a minister of 
Wei. X. xi. 7. 3d, of an officer of Sung. 
XI. x. 12; xi. 1. v7 KK a minister of 
Chin. XI, xiv, 2. 

2 Ke, name of a younger brother of 
king Ling. TX. xxx, 4. 

To cause, to send. I. i. 4; vii. 4: V. xiv. 
2; xxi. 6; et saepe. 


(1) To come, meaning to come to Loo, 
i.¢., to the court of Loo. I. i. 4, 6; ii. 5; 
vii. 4: IID. xxvii. 4,6: IV.i.5, 6; et sepe. 
Only once is it used where the coming is 
not to Loo ;—in V. iv. 3. (2) In names 


of places. i} IK, in Keu,—in pres. 
Keu Chow, dep. E-chow, I. viii. 8. Hee 


, in Ch‘ing,—in pres. dep. of K‘ae- 


fung. I. xi. 2. }} 3K, in Ts‘oo,—in 


pres. Show Chow, dep. Fung-yang, Gan- 
hwuy. VIIL. vii. 7: X. xiii. 12: XII. ii. 7, 
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In a name. 2K, Ill. v. 3, the chief 


of the attached territory of E. 
(1) The second order of nobility, = 


a3 marquis, I. iii. 7; iv. 4, 5 ;e¢ passim. (2) lisa 
oe Ag] FR the princes, = the States, or the | eeu 


princes of the States ;—who have been 
previously mentioned. V. ix. 4; xiv. 1; 
xv. 4: VIL xv. 11; xvii. 4; etal. (2) 


fR,—see Hf. (3) Name of a great 
officer of Ch‘ing. V. vii. 8. 


To make an incursion into, to make a yuen 


tsin aid upon. As dietinguished from 4X, 


indicates the comparative secrecy of 
the invasion. IIT. xv. 4; xxiv. 8: VI. xv. 8, 
12; et sepissime. 
Spoils. ITT. vi. 5. 


4R To wait for. IIJ. viii. 1. 


(5 Hie RK 
To borrow. II. i. 3. 


—— te 


af Ae iB. a small State,—in the pres. 
fuk — dis. of Yih, dep. Yen-chow. IX. x. 2. 


Ate (1) A place,—in pres. dis. of Pe, dep. 
E-chow. V.i. 8. (2) Name of a half- 
yen brother of duke Ch‘ing. VIII. xvi. 16. 
Name of a minister of Tsin. IX. xiv. 8; 


xvi. 7. (3) ANB fifi. name of a prince 
of Chin. X. viii. 1. 

ARI] The name of a prince of Ts‘oo. VIIL-xvi. 
7. 


% The name of a minister of Ts‘e, ITI. 
% xxii. 5. 


To be hurt, to receive some injury. VII. 
iii. 1. 
{8h Anhonorary or sacrificial title, meaning 
‘Careful and cautious.’ Ist. of a marquis 
he of Ts*e. IL. xv. 3. 2d, of a marquis of 
Loo. Title of Book V. VI.i 4;.i1. 2,6; 
ix. 13: XII. iii. 8. 3d, of a baron of Heu. 
VI. vi. 1. 4th, of an earl of K‘e. XII ix. 1. 
(1) The name of a minister of Chin. 
borou TX. iii. 6,7. (2) FF Hy, the name of 
a minister of Loo, the Head of the Shuh- 
sun clan, VIIT. ii. 3; iii.9; v.38; vi. 8; 
vill. 10; xi4d; xiv. 3,55 xv. 10; xvi. 13. 
K‘éaou-joo was so named from a Teih 
giant whom his father slew ;—sce the 
Chuen on VI. xi.-6. 
t& (1) The name of a minister of Wei. 
IX. xxix. 5. (2) 46 XQ, the designa- | 
tion of a chief of Choo. 1.1.2: IL xvii. 
2. He was afterwards made a viscount ; | 
—see on IIT. xvi. 5. (3) BY fz. a 
city which appears at first as a new capi- | 
tal of the State of Hing,—near the pres. 
dep. city of Tung-ch‘ang, Shan-tung. V. | 


ée 





i. 3. Hing was afterwards extinguished 
by Wei ;—see V. xxv. 2. Subsequently 
we meet with E-e in TX. xxiv. 8; xxv. 3,7. 

The name of a viscount of Woo. X. 
Xxvii. 2. 


THE l0rx RADICAL. ){,. 


(1) The first. In the phrase FUSE: 


the first year, with which the chronicle 
of each of the 12 marquises of Loo com- 
mences. I. i.1: 11.1.1: TII.i.1; &e. @) 
The name of a marquis of Ts‘e. VII. x. 
4: ofa marquis of Wei. XII. ii. 2: ofa 
minister of Sung, VIII. iv. 1 ; viii. 4; et al. 
(3) A clan-name. V. xxviii. 11, 19; xxx.3. 
(4) The honorary or sacrificial title :— 
of a duke of Sung, X. xxvi. 1; of a baron 
of Heu, XII. xiii. 8. 


An elder brother. X. xx. 3. 


(1) Former. XI. viii. 15 Gir An, 
all the former dukes of Loo). (2) A 
clan-name in Tsin. VI. vii. 6; ix.4: VII. 
xiii. 4. 

The name :—Ist, ofa prince of Ts‘e, IX. 
ili. 5; v. 7; ix.5; x. 1, 7; xi.4,8; xxv.2; 


Awang 24, of a viscount of Woo, XI. xiv. 4. 


(1) To overcome, to conquer. I. i. 3. 
(2) To effect, to succeed in. VI. xiv. 7: 
VII. viii, 10: XI. xv. 12. (3) The 
name :—lst, of a viscount of Choo, III. 
xvi. 6; 2d, of a great officer of ‘I'sin, -V. 
ix. 6; x. 5; 3d, of another great officer of 
Tsin, VIII. ii. 3; iii. 11. 

To let go,—used of letting a victim off. 
V. xxxi. 3: VIII. vii. 1: IX. vii. 2. 


(1) iA , the name of a viscount 
of the Loo tribe of the Teih. VII. xv. 3. 
(2) aE 5, name of a marquis of Ts‘e. 
II. viii. 5. 


THE lira RADICAL, A. 


To enter, to come or go in. ITI. xxiv. 5: 
VIEL. viii. 4: XK. xv. 2; etal. The most 


common use of A: however, is in 


connexion with military expeditions, 
meaning to enter and take possession of 


a hostile city, Some contend that the 


implies that the entry is made against 
the will of the previous holders,—which, 
indeed, may be allowed ; others hold that 


IN implies that the city, thongh taken, 
was not permanently retained,—which 
depended altogether on circumstances, Iii, 
2,3; v.3; x. 6, 8; xi.3; et sepissime. The 


addition of F-A —F—modifies the 


violence indicated by the single Ik: II. 
xv. 6,9: IIL iii. 4; vi. 2; ix. 4: VIL xiv. 


INDEX JIT. 


5: IX. xxiii. 7; et sepe. is} wAN indicates 
the restoration of an individual, by means 
of violence. to his former place and 
station. VIII. xviii. 5; xx. iii. 7; et al. 


Two. XI. ii. 1, 4. See HA. 


The name of a great officer of Wei, VI. 
iv. 6. 


THE 12rx Radical. J 


Eight. The eighth, in the specifica- 
tion of months and years, I. ii. 4; iii. 5; e¢ 
Scepissime. 

(1) The highest title of nobility,—a 
duke. So it is used of the dukes of 
Sung, who possessed that title. But the 
title was also given to the various nobles 
of the royal domain, when they were in 
the position of the kung or highest 
ministers at the court. The marquises of 
Loo are also all styled kung, throughout 
the classic ; and the title is given after 
their death to the rulers of all the States, 
whatever may have been their rank. I. i. 
2,4; ii. 1, 4; iii. 5, 7: IL. viii. 6; xi. 3; et 
passim. (2) uN - means the son of the 


ruler of a State, whether the father was 
duke, marquis, earl, viscount, or baron. 
I. i. 7: IL iii. 5: IIL xix. 3; et pas- 
sim. In translating, I have either said 
Kung-tsze or the Kung-tsze, treating the 
phrase as a surname or clan-name, or 
have introduced the posthumous title of 
the father in brackets ;—duke [Hwuy’s] 


son, duke [ Hé‘aou's] son, &c. (3) BE 
means a son of a Kung-tsze,—the grand- 


son of a ruler of a State. I have retain- 
ed it as a surname, V. iv. 8; v. 3; xv. 4; 


xvi. 4; et passim. (4) aN AX appears 
as a clan-name of Wei, in XI. xiv. 1. (5) 
vN zm is another clan-name of Wei. 
AI. xii. 4; xiii. 4; xiv. 12. XIL x. 8. 

(1) Six. The sixth, in the specifica- 
tion of months and years. I. v. 4; vi. 1: 
V. xvi. 1 (six); et passim. aN =six 
rows of dancers. I.v. 4. (2) A small 
State,—in the prest. Luh-gan Chow, Gan- 
hwuy; held by representatives of the 
ancient Kaou-yaou. VI. v. 6. 

The honorary or sacrificial title :—lst, 
of an earl of Ts‘aou, VI. ix. 14; 2d, of a 
duke of Sung, VIII. xv. 8; 3d, of this 
duke’s wife, IX. xxx. 6. 


Weapons of war. In the phrase 18 
Fz, Ill. viii. 2; where, however, +e 
perhaps means soldiers. So the K‘ang-he 
dictionary explains it, and VG Fe == to 
exercise and train soldiers. 

(1) Thethird possessive pronoun,—his, 
its, their. I. iv, 2: III. xii. 3; xxii.3 ; XXvi, 

. i . . 9 
3: IV. i 8: V. v. 2; et sape. (2) f& 
a8 , the name:—l1st, of aviscount of Keu, 


San 


ch'uh 


ohch 
#] 


kae 
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VI. xviii. 9 ; 2d, of an officer of Choo, IX. 
xxi, 2. : 


THE 15tH RADICAL. 1 . 


Winter ; in winter. I. i. 6 ; ii. 6; iii. 11; 
et passim. 


Ice. IL. xiv. 2: VII. i. 3: IX. xxviii. 1. 


I DK, the trees were encrusted with 


ice. VIII, xvi. 1. 
The name of a great officer of Ch4n. 
VII. ix. 13. 


THE 46rx RADICAL. JU. 


The name of a small State in the royal 
domain,—in the pres. dis. of H wuy, dep. 
Wei-hwuy, Ho-nan. I. vii. 6, 7. 


THE I7rm RADICAL. |_[. 


To go forth from, to leave. Itis used 
with reference to rulers and officers leay ing 
their own State, and fleeing to another, 
being followed by FP. II, xi. 6; xv. 4; 


et seepissime. 


THE 19a RADICAL. JJ. 


For the first time. I. v. 4: VIL. xv. 8 


To carve, IIT. xxiv. 1, 


To put to death, to execute. The term 
is appropriate to the execution of one of 
its great officers, or members of the ruling 
House, by the marquis or State of Loo. 
V. xxviii. 2: VIII. xvi. 16. 


cA fiql}, —see oF ; 


The name of a marquis of Wei, of more 
than questionable title. IX. xxvi. 1. In 


IX. i. 7, he appears as the aN SR =), 

: a 
being a grandson of duke Muh. 

(1) The name of a place near the 
capital of Loo. IX. xv.1. (2) Asmall State 
in the royal domain, whose holders were 
viscounts,—in the pres. dis. of Yen-sze, 
dept. Ho-nan. IX. xv. 2: X. xiii. 4. 


THE 20rTu RADICAL. Fj. 


Fj, a placein Loo. Its situation 


has not been ascertained. III. x. 1. 

The name :—1st, of a great officer of Tsin, 
VUE. xviii. 7: IX. xiv. 1, 7; xix. 9, 15 
(In the Historical Records, the name is 


5) ; 2d, of an earl of K‘e, IX. xxxiii. 2. 


sot 


At 


pu 


[E 
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i i in IIT. ii. 
THE 2ist RADICAL. 4 ladies of the House of Loo, as in ii 


3; iv. 2; e¢ al.: of great officers of Loo, 
cadets of the ruling House, as in I. i. 7; 

The north. =o db. on the north. 
IX. xi. 5. Northern. V.xxvi. 3: VIIL. ii. 


iii. 4; et al.: of royal princes, as in VI. 

iii. 2: of Confucius, XII. xvi. 3. (2) To 
1; et al. Ab =f; the Northern Byahel, : 
; the choh 


complete, to accomplish. V. xxviii. 2. 
The name of a young marquis of 
Tsin, V. x. 3. 


(1) The south, asin V. xix. 2. South- 
ern, as in V. xx. 1: VI. xiv. 2; e¢ al. 


(2) A clan-name. I. ix. 1. (3) ie] 


‘A, the name of a quarter in the 


==Ursa Major. VI. xiv. 5. Ab 


Northern Jung, called also the Hill Jung 
in IIL. xxx. 7, had their seat in the pres. | nan 
dep. of Yung-ping, Chih-le. V. x. 4 
AL JHE: the Northern Yen, waa a 


State held by the descendants of Shih, 
the duke of Shaou, of the Shoo-king, 


whose chief city was Ke ( i) in the 
As 

pres. dis. of Ta-hing (Peking), dep. Shun- 

t‘éen,—though some critics place it else- 

where. IX. xxix. 10: X. iii. 7: vi. 95 et 


g ity i To divine by the tortoise-shell. V. xxxi. 
aa @) At Ay. earns pee nih 3: VIL iii. 1; VIM. vii. 1; x. 2: LX. vii. 
Es‘e,—in the pres. dis. of Tung-o, dep. | puk 9; xi. 2: XI. xv. 2: XIL i. 3. 


Yen-chow. It is famous as the place of iy aE Loo- in pres. discal: Sue 
the first meeting under the presidency of - ay, gen, Yon chow. V. xvii. 3. 


duke Hwan of Te‘e. IIL xiii. 1. He | p'een 


AU; a place in the State of Hing,—in 
the pres. dis. of Léaou-shing, dep. Tung- 
ch‘ang. V.i.2. (3) 4 Er, the clan- 


name ofa great family of Wei. VIII. xvii. A calendaric branch-character. I. ii. 7; 

1: IX. xiv. 3; e¢ al. oy iii. 4: ID. vi. 5; et passim. 

maou , 

a The name of a viscount of Léw. XI. 
iv. 9. 


capital of Sung. X. xxi. 3; xxii. 2. 


THE 25rH RADICAL. > ; 


THE 26ra RADICAL. [}. 


THE 22p RADICAL. [. 


k‘euen 
Bil To come to. In the phrase ell PE: 


Gh) Swclly OF NY Gh Hy the Pres eepe he dade Vi AS Vil 61: VILL ie leer al, 


of ‘Ta-ming, Chih-le; but the identifica- 


K‘wangtion is uncertain. V. xv. 3. (2) The 


gow 


tt 


shing 
=a 


pret 


tsuh 


honorary or sacrificial title of one of the 


kings of Chow. VIL. iii. 2. THE 271m RADICAL. J. 


THE 23p RADICAL. : The name of a great officer of Ts‘e. IX. 
° Ct 3 xvii. 4; xix. 11. 
ow 
. 1) Aclan-name in Ch‘in. HI. xxvii. 
sa FX Ee oes pees an ii ac ¢2) The name of a viscount of ‘T'ang. 
Chiin. XID. xiii. 11. yuen X Git. 


(1) The name of a minister of Tsin. 
keueh IX. i. 2. (2) fi , the name of a 
place,—probably in the pres. dis.of Héang- 
. ; shing, dep. Ch‘in-chow, Ho-nan. VI. x. 7. 
Ten. The tenth, in the specification . 


of months and years. I. i. 6; ii. 6; x.1; EK, the care of a place, site not 
et passim. known, X. xi. 7; xiv. 1. : 

(1) A calendaric branch-character. I. (1) The name ofa small State,—in the 
viil. 6: III. vill. 2; e¢ sepe (2) The i239 pres. Suy Chow, dep. Tih-gan, Hoo-pih. 
name :—Ist, of a marquis of Ch‘in, IX.| Je = -V. xv. 6. (2) The honorary or sacri- 
iv. 1; 2d, of a prince of Ts‘oo, IX. xviii. ficial title of an earl of Ch‘ing. III. xxi. 4. 
6; 3d, of an earl of Ts‘aou, X. xxvii. 5. 

pa, a place in Loo, the site not 
otherwise ascertained V. xxii. 3. 
(1) Bite ms, the name of a great of- 


ficer of Ts‘. XII. xv. 2. (2) A clan- + (1) To leave. K s, to take a 
or surname. V. xi. 1. keu grand leaving, i.e. to leave and never 


(1) Todie. Used of the death of the Sohanih TL- 1) a IK, the 


rulers of other States than Loo, as in I. ; } “i 
iii. 5: IIL. i. 5; et al.: of the death of name of a prince of Ch‘ing, VIII. iii. 7. 


THE 24th RADICAL. — 


THE 287n RADICAL. Jy. 


| ee ee ee ree eee | 
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INDEX III. 


(1) To put away. VII. viii. 4: X. xv. 
Keun 2 (2) , the name :—Ist of a 


viscount of Keu, X. i. 7; xiv. 5; 2d, of a 
marquis of Tsin, X. xxx. 2.—Why the 
> in VIL iii. 7 should not also be 
marked in the second tone, I cannot tell. 
But the best editions do not so mark it, 
while they do so in the other two cases 
of the name. 

B The name of a minister of Ch‘ing, the 

@ son of the famous Tsze-ch‘an. X. xxxii. 4. 


THE 29rq RADICAL. JX. 


Also, again. VIIT, vii. 1: X. xxv. 4. 


WES 


To come up to or with. V. xxvi. 2. af, 


Keih hk Le would not make a covenant 


with him. VI. xvi. 1. Everywhere it oc- 
curs as a conjunction=<and ; but we must 
often construe it as a preposition—with, 
and sometimes—=against. Many contend 
that it has often a peculiar signification in 
the Ch‘un Ts‘éw,—and, involving also ; 
but this is doubtful. I. i. 2,5; ii. 4: 0. 
xiii. 1; et passim. 
R The name of a son of duke Hwan, from 
J, whom came the Ke-sun clan or family 
yeo in Loo. III. xxv. 6; xxvii. 3: V.i. 9; iii. 
6; vii. 6; xiii. 5; xvi. 2. 
(1) The third in order of birth; used 
both of males and females. I. vii. 1: IT. 
shuh xi, 7; xv. 6: IIL. xii. 1; xxvii. 5 ; et spe. 
It is also often used as the designation ;— 
as in IL. v. 3: IIL. i. 6 ; xxiii. 2, 7; xxv. 
1; et al. (2) A clan-name in Loo, 
derived from Shuh-heih, a brother of 
duke Seuen, mentioned in VII. xvii. 7. 
IX. xiv. 1; xvi. 7; xx. 7; xxii. 3; xxx. 
6: X.i.9; ii. 2; ili. 2; e¢ al. It seems 
also to occur as a clan-name in the royal 
domain, in VI. 1. 3; but this is not cer- 


tain. (3) AL fe, the clan-name of the 


2d of the three great families of Loo, 
derived from Yu, or Shuh-ya, the son of 
duke Hwan, whose death is recorded in 
HII. xxxii. 3. VI. i. 7; iii. 1; ix. 3; xi. 6; 
xviii. 6: VIL. i. 4: VIII. ii. 3: IX. ii. 8; 


et sepissime. We find $% alone in VI. 


xiv. 3. (4) AL 4 was the clan-name 


of a branch of the Shuh-sun. It occurs 
only once in the text, in VI. xi. 2; but 
several members of it are mentioned in 


the Chuen. In VI. xiv. 3, the 4h is 
omitted. (5) {it AL a clan-name in 
Wei. See {tE- (6) FL BR, a clan- 


name in Wei. See RK. 


Bit To take. IT. ii. 4. It is used of the 
seizure of individuals; of the taking of 
‘seu towns, and territory; of the capture of an 
army. TE. iv. 1: UI. ix. 7: V. iii. 3; xxvi. 

8; xxxi. 1: VI. vii. 2: VIL i. 8: VIII. vi. 
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3: IX. xiii. 2: X. xxxii. 1: XII. xiii. 1; 
et al. 


To revolt; to hold in rebellion. LX. 
XXvi. 2: XII. xv. 1; et al. 
pwan 


THE 307ta RADICAL. Oo : 


[J =‘ The mouth. VII. iii. 1. 
k‘ow 


Ay 3A Fi] »—— small State,—in the pres, 
kK‘eu ‘T‘ung-p‘ing Chow, dep. T‘ae-gan. Its 
lords were Fungs, and said to be de- 
scended from Ful-he. V. xxii. 1: VI. vii. 2. 


71 ‘aj 4, a place in Choo, —probably in 

kow the present dis. of Tsow, dep. Yen-chow. 
XII, ii. 2. 

(1) A small State, in the royal do- 

nain,—in the pres. dis. of Yuen-k‘éuh, 

shaou dep. Kéang Chow, Shan-se. It was held 

by the descendants of the duke of Shaou 

of the Shoo-king, with the title of earl; 

but his appanage was more to the east, 

in Shen-se. The Shaou of the Ch‘nn 

Ts‘éw was probably a grant from the 

crown after king P’ing’s removal of the 

capital to Loh. VI. v. 3: VU. xv. 5: VIEL 

viii. 7: X xxvi.8. (2) #3. a place 

in Ts‘oo,—in pres. dis. of Yen-shing, Heu 

Chow, Ho-nan; famous for a covenant 

between Ta‘e and T’s‘oo. V. iv. 3: XI. iv. 2. 


G A city of Loo,—in the pres. dis. of Pe, 
tae dep. E-chow. IX. xii. 1, 2. 


B To preside over. We have Fi} KE, 


8z€ the minister of War, and B] bh, the 
minister of Works, in XI. viii. 8; xv. 2. 
In both texts the reference is to ministers 
of Sung, whose By] oh bore, in Chow 


and in the other States, the title of B] 
pha 


A+ (1) Hy FF, a prince of Wei, who 

yu murdered his ruler, and made himself 
marquis of the State for a short time. I. 
iv. 2, 6. (2) ; a tribe of the 
Red Teih, who had their seat in the pres. 
dis. of T‘un-léw, dep. Loo-gan, Shan-se. 
VII. xvi. 1. 

A» & Eb. the name of a great officer of 

hoh Sung X. vi. 5. 

FF (1) Fortunate. = i , the service 

keth performed when the spirit-tablet of a de- 
ceased king orruler of a State was solemn- 
ly placed in the ancestral temple. IV. ii. 
2. (2) The name of a minister of Ch‘ing. 
X. xxv. 2. (3) oe Gy, an officer of 
Tsin, a scion of the Fan or Sze clan. XI. 
xiii. 6. 

| (1) Together. Used often in accounts 


: of covenants, with what precise signifi- 
funy cancy is disputed. JIL. xvi. 4; xxvii. 2: 
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VIL. xii. G: VIIL vii. 5; ix. 2; et. al. In | at 


the account of a siega IX. xviii 4. (2) 
The name:—lIst, of a son of duke Hwan 
of Loo, afterwards duke Chwang, II. vi. 
5; 2d, of a great officer of Tsin, VIII. 
viii. 6. 
Queen,=the king's bride II. vii. 6: 
how IX. xv. 2. 
fA] (1) A small State, held by Kéangs,— 
héang probably in the present Keu Chow, dep. 


E-chow. 1. ii, 2 A [rij entered the 
principal city of Héang). V. xxvi. 1; VII. 
iv. 1; LX. xiv. J, probably all relate to 
the same place. But in II. xvi. 4, we 
seem to have a Héang, properly belong- 
ing to Loo. (2) A clan-name in Sung. 
IX. xv. 1: X.i. 2; xxi. 3; et. al. 

a (1) Aruler. Applied to the rulers of 
the different States, without distinction of 

keun their different ranks. I. iv. 2: IL. ii. 1; xviii. 
5: V. ix. 6; et passim. (2) AF is used 
for the wife of the ruler, so denominated 
by the people of the State. It is used in 
the Ch'un Tséw in describing the burial 
of the wives of the ruler of Loo, and= 
duchess. III. xxii. 2: V. ii 2: VI. v. 2: 
VIL. viii. 9: IX. ii. 7; iv. 5; ix. 4: X. xi. 8. 

4 Pearls and precious stones put into 
the mouth of a corpse. VI. v. 1. 





han 

Ls (1) The name of a State,—the chief 
city of which was in the pres. dis. of Woo, 

woo dep. Soo-chow, The State might be said 
to date from T‘ae-pih, celebrated in the 
She and the Analects, the son of king 


T‘ae. He had his seat in Mei-le Cin 


FAL),—in the pres. dep. of Chang-chow. 
King Woo constituted a great-grandson 
of Chung-yung, brother and successor of 
T‘ae-pih, viscount of Woo; but it is not till 
the 7th year of duke Ch‘ing that the State 
appears in the text of the Ch‘un Ts‘ew. 
VIII. vii. 2, 7; xv. 10: IX. iii. 1; etal. 
(2) The name:—lst, of a great offiter of 
"sin, UX. xxvi. 4: X. xv. 5; et al; 2d, of 
a marquis of Ch‘in, X. xiii. 9: XI. iv. 1; 
3d, of a great officer of I's‘ae, X. xv. 3. 
Et. Q) =. BE. name of a marquis of 
woo Tang. IL. vii. 3. (2) BR #2, name of 
a marquis of Tsin. V. xxiv. 5. 
‘To announce, to represent with a re- 
9 = quest. III. xxviii. 7. 
kaou 
fay In the phrase = A , to inaugurate 
Er the beginning of a month with the usual 
ceremonies. VI. vi. 8. 
y 73 (1) The name of the appanage in the 
royal domain, granted by king Woo to 
chow his brother Tan, the famous duke of 
Chow, and which was held by one branch 


of his descendants, V. ix. 2. (2) 

At the eastern capital of Chow. VII. 
xvi. 2: X. xxvi. 7; xxxii. 4. (8) The 
name of a marquis of Tsin. LX. xv. 7. 


INDEX LIE 


1) ‘Focharge. Fe &y, they charg- 
Fy typ ey 


ming od or pledged each other. II. iii. 2. (2) 


ho 
4% 1) Bilt #6, the name of a minister 


The symbol of rank, constituting the in- 
vestitureofaruler by the king, with other 
tokens of dignity and of the royal favour. 
III.i. 6 (where those tokens are strangely 
sent to the deceased duke Hwan): VI. i. 
5: VIL. viii. 7. 

(1) The name ofa duke of Sung. I. 
iii. 5. (2) Paddy, rice. III. xxviii. 6. 


i 


kéw of Ts‘e, VIII xv. 10; xvii. 5. (2) Bf 


26, the name of a great officer of Ch‘in. 
IX. xxiv. 11. 


4, Pe AS pT, a tribe of the Red Teih. 
kaou VIII. iii. 11. 


XK ik i= a district in Loo,—probably 


héen in Yen-chow dept.; but it may have been 


in dep. of ‘'s‘aou-chow, IT. vii. 1. 
The name:—lIst, of a minister of the 


es king, I. i. 4; 2d, of a great officer of Wei, 
heuen V, xxviii. 11, 19; xxx. 3. 


(1) The posthumous title of:—lst, a 


lle 
yes marchioness of Loo, V. ii. 2; 2d, @ mar- 
gan quis of Ch‘in, X. viii. 10; 3d, an earl of 





Ts‘in, XI. ix. 7. (2) FR. the designa- 
tion of a minister of Sung. VI. xiv. 10. 

BR To wail;—on an occasion of calamity. 
VIIL. iii. 4. 


i= To condole with one,—on occasion of 

4 his meeting with calamity or misfortune. 

yen -X. xxv. 6; xxix. 1; xxxi. 4. 

j= A place, probably a city of Loo,—in 
the pres. dis. of Yu-t‘ae, dep. Yen-chow. 

tang J. ii. 4: IT. ii. 8, 9. 


rs] (1) ta A see K. (2) ta 


shung the name of aprince of Ts‘oo who murder- 


ed his ruler. VI.i.10. (8) fj fE— 
see {#-. , 


Bx Bx F. a city in Loo,—in dep. of E- 
ke = chow. XU. iii. 4. 


ae 3, a place in Woo,— probably 
shen inthe pres. Sze Chow, Gan-hwuy. IX.v. 4. 


= The name :—Ist, of a prince of Chring, 

er = VIII. xiv. 4; xvi. 3; 2d, of a minister of 

he Wei, IX, xxvi. 1, 7: xxvii. 3; 3d, of an- 

other minister of Wei, X. xxv. 2; xxvii. 4. 

5B (1) The coffin and_ corpse. H- xviii. 

3: V.i. 10: VI. xv. 4: VIIL ix. 1: XT. 1, 

sang 2, (2) The mourning and early pre- 
parations for burial. XI xv. 8. 

The name of a State in the royal do- 

main. VIIL. xvii. 2, 8 sufficiently estab- 

shen ish the existence of such a State. 

We there find—‘the viscount of Shen.’ 

It is probably the same that is mentioned 

in III. i. 3; xiv. 2,4; VI. xiv. 11; xv. 6. 

There, indeed, we find—‘the earl of 

Shen’; though many crities understand 

the characters as=Shen Pih, a great 

officer of Loo being intended. This seems 

to me very unlikely ; and in other cases 


rebeidnns sy 


INDEX. II. 


a 


kéa 


= 
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we find the rank of ; : r 
nk of rulers of States, now HA _)_ To wall, to fortify. I. vii. 3; ix. 4: 


raised, now degraded, 


The name :—1st, of a prince and great | shing 


officer of Ching, IX. xix. 12: 2d, of 
Ching, ‘ . an 
earl of Chiing, X. xii. 2; 3d, of a vis- 


count of Shin . XL iv. 3. 


To offer the autumnal sacrifice. II. 


chang xiv. 3. 


nany 


koo 


yew 


kwoh 


toe 


RR 


tsae 


te 


He 


shuy 


A. clan-name in Ts‘oo. XI. iv. 14. 
Williams’ tonic dictionary gives this 
character under HK: 


THE 31st RADICAL. CJ. 


Son nie gees rT rae pe - 
oe janes ae oe 
A ae Bi ah ek of a duke of Sine 
meee a marquis of ‘I's‘e, 
wan ion VIII. xviii. 10: X. ix. 5: XI. 

(1) A State, acountry. HL iv. 4. (2) Zt 


A clan-name in ‘Ts‘e. V. xxxiii, 2: ¥ A 

A cl 7 <¥. 2: VIE, | chth 
x. 17: WH. ii, 4; xv. 3; xvi. 105 et scepe. 

(3) op. FAY, the name of a marquis of Kee 

“tous 7 
Clrin. VIL. x. 8. ci fed. the name of a ka 
marquis of Ts‘e, X. xxiii. 5. t‘o 


re i name of a great officer of Wei. XI. | 3 


é, 
1) To besiege. I. v. 8: III. viii. 3: V. ae 
vi. 2, 3: WI. ili. 4; et sepe. (2) The Zs 
name of a prince of I's-oo. X. i. 2. hwae 
THE 82» RADICAL. +f. | Jang 


ee +. a place in’ Chting,—in the | 
pres. dis. of Yung-tsih, dep. K‘ae-fung, | 
where there was a great meeting of the 
States after the battle of Shing-puh, and 
duke Wan of Tsin was acknowledged as Ss & 
leader of the States. ‘The king himself | sze 
Is said to have been present. V. xxviii. 8. Ff 


To be in . EX. xxix. 1. 








jim 


(1) The earth. In the phrase}{}f E. 


there was an earth i 
re Was an quake. VI. ix. 11; IX. 
xvi. 6: X. xix. 3; xxiii. 9: XIL. iii, 2. (2) | 3% 
ih a of a prince of Sung. XI. x. 9; By 

ey 

iL show 
Roe A place whose situation is not 
clearly ascertained, and which has been 
claimed for Wei, for Loo, and for ‘Ts‘aou,. | 





chuy J. viii, 1: IL. i. 2: TIL iv. 3. (2) A place 


in ‘T's‘e,—in dis. of Ping-yin, dep. ‘I‘ae- ; 
gan. VIL. viii. 3. (3) HE HE: a place 
in Ch‘ing,—in pres. dis. of Yung-tsih, 
dep. K‘ae-fung, VI ii 4. (4) fe BY, 


a place, probably in the d a hé 
ye eee te >dep. of Lstaou- | 4é2 
chow, XI. xiii. 1. E os 


i 
i 
} 
H 
| eae 
I 
| 


VOL. y. 


I. v. 5; et spe. (2) Fi] HY, —-see Bl. 
(8) FH fl —see Fa. (4) B. SK, 
We a place in 


—see =. (5) 


Wei,—in the pres. dis. of Ts‘aou, dep. 
Ts aou-chow ; the scene of a great battle 
between Tsin and T’s‘oo, III. xxvii. 7: V. 


avi, 5. (6) hr DK, a city in 
Ch‘ing,—in pres. dis. of Meih, dep. K‘ae- 
fung. V. xvi. 2. There was a city of the 
same name in Sung,—in pres. dis. of 
Shang-k‘éw, dep. Kwei-tih. VI. xiv. 4, 


ty : ~] 
(7) Ww bh, a city of Sung,—in the 
pres. dis. of ‘I‘ung-shan, dep. Seu-chow, 
Kéang-soo. See Be. (8) AS Of, acity 
in the pres. dis. of Kéen-le, dep. King- 
chow, Hoo-pih, to whichHeu transferred 


its capital. XI.iv.7. (9) =F SR, the 


royal city, called Keah-juh RP Fi), — 
close by the pres. dis. city of Loh-yang. 
X. xxii. 8, 

To seize and hold as a prisoner. II. xi 
4: TIL. xvii. 1: V. iv. 4; a ail & 
xxi. 4; xxviii. 4: WI. xiv. 17, 12; e¢ al.’ 

The name of an earl of Ch‘ing. VIII. 
iv. 2. 

To dismantle, to throw dow 
of a city. XI. xii. 3, 5. pee ieetay 


Yeke Y 
tay Re, the name of a great officer of 
Chrin V. iv. 4. 


To be broken, to go to ruin. VI. xiii. 5. 


‘ eel BE, a place in Tsin,—in the pres, 
istrict of T’s‘in-shwuy, dep. Tsih- 
Slane VULVA 


THE 3383p RADICAL. +. 


A clan-name in Tsin. VI. ii. 4; ix. 6 

in i «IL #3 1X.6: 

VIL. viii. 9, 10; xv. 10; xviii. 7, 13: EX. 
xi. 3; xiv. 1, 7; xix. 9, 15; et al. 

(1) A calendaric stem-character. II. 

ii. 4; vi. 3; ef passim (2) Name of a 

marquis of Ts‘e. XII. xiv. 9. (3) -Ff- 


K, the name of a prince and great of- 
ficer of Ts‘oo. IX. i. 4; v. 6. 
fhe name :—lIst, of an earl of Ts‘avu, 


VIL. xiv. 2; 2d, of a great offic q 
Villvdin °° eee 


THE 35ta RADICAL. A. 


Lower 3d tone. Summer; in summer, 

1.4. 3; ii, 2; et passim. 

_()__A clan-name in Ch‘in. VIT. x. 8: 
X. xxiii. 7. XIL xiii. 11. (2) The name: 
~-cIst, ofa viscount of Léw, LX. xv. 2; 2d, 
of a great officer-of Clring. a cadet of 
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the ruling House, IX. xxv. 9; 3d, of a 
great officer of Ts‘e, XI. vil. 7; villi. 6: 
XIL. iii. 1; vi. 4. 

A small State,—in the present Kwei 
Chow, dept. E-chéang, Hoo-pih, Its lords 
were viscounts. a branch of the House of 
Ts‘ov. V. xxvi. 6. 


THE 361m RADICAL. AJ. 


The outside. 
city]. IL. i. 4. 

(1) Many. III. xvii. 4. (2) 
the name of a great officer of Tsin. XII. 
vii. 2; xiii. 7. 

In the night-time. UIT. vii.2. 4 FH, 
at midnight. Jb. 


Rh, outside [the 
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(1) Great, greatly; grand. I. ix. 2: I. 
ii. 4; et seepe. We have x ze to have 
a grand sacrifice for rain, II. v. 7; et. al.; 
‘K iaap to have a grand military review, 


IE. vi. 8; k IK to have great floods, IT. 
i. 3; xiii. 3: IX. xxiv. 6; e¢ al; k 


, to have great sacrificial business, 


VI ii, 6; k AA, to have a great 
drought, VII. vii. 4; etal. ; k $8§, tohave 
a great famine, a failure of all the crops, 
IX. xxiv. 13; kK 5 » agreat bow that 


had been conferred on the duke of Chow, 
and was one of the precious things of Loo, 


XI. viii. 16; ix3; Ac FE H [EY to 
take a grand leave of one’s State, to leave 
it for good. IIL iv. 4. (2) fc FE, agreat 
officer, one in high position and employ- 
ment. IL ii, 1: TLL. ix. 23 xii. 3; xxiv. 6; 
et sepe. (3) ae iki, a place in Sung, 
—in the pres. Suy Chow, dep. Kwei-tih, 
the scene of a battle between Sung and 


Chiing. WIT. if. t. Bx] a place in 
Tsin,—probably in the pres. dis. of ‘T-ae- 
yuen, dept. T-ae-yuen, Shan-se. X. i. 6. 


(4) ak Ke a space in the heavens, 


embracing part of Libra and Scorpio. X. 


xvii, 5. (5) 5 2 KY, the name of a 
great officer of Sung. X. xxv. 2: XI. x. 
8; xi. 3. 

Great, grand. . the ancestral 
temple of the ruling House of Loo; or 


specially, the temple of the first duke of | 4wau 


Loo. V. viii. 5: VI. ii. 6: VIL viii. 3. 


Fis the reading of Kung-yang, adupted 


RK 


t‘éen 


BB K 


foo 


kéuh 


) pun 


INDEX. III. 


by the K‘ang-he editors, in VI. xili. 5, 
meaning perhaps the shrine-house or 
temple of Pih-k‘in, the first dnke of Loo. 

Heaven. In the denominations of the 


king, as K -f.=king by ' Heaven’s 


grace, expressive of his supremacy over 
all the States, I. i. 45 iii. 3: 11. iv. 25 viii. 
2; xv. 1, 2: V. viii. 6; xxiv. 4; xxviii. - 
17: Vi 5, viti.3: VII. x. 12: VIII. v. 6: 
IX. i. 5; xxviii. 8; xxx. 4: X. xxii. 4; 


xxiii. 8: XI. xiv. 16; and FE -F, son 


of Heaven, expressive of the foundation 
of the royal authority in the favour of 
Heaven. VIII. viii. 7. 


Q) K F see K. (2) FK 
Ue the ordinary designation for the 


marchioness, or the wife of the marquis, 
of Loo. I. ii. 7: IL. xviii. 1: IIT. ii. 4; iv. 


1; et seepe. (3) , 4 place in the 


small State of Shing,—in the pres. dis. of 
Ning-yang, dep. Yen-chow. II. xi. 8. (+) 


In names. re the name of a great 
officer of Wei. VII. vii. 1 : VOIL. ii. 2,3; 
et al. fim J see tke. (ies K ve 
JB. EK —vee 

The general name for the wild tribes of 
the east. 4 Be, the tribes about the 
Hwae. X. iv. 2,4. (2) A place in Ts*e, 


according to Kung-yang, or in Loo, acc. 
to Too Yu. V. i, 5. (5) A place, called 


also oh mx to which Heu removed its 
capital city, in. X. ix. 2. It was in the 
pres. Poh Chow, dep. Ying-chow, Gan- 
hwuy. (4) BR 4#.,—see 1&- (5) 
The name:—lIst, of an earl of Chring, 
VIL iv. 3; 2d, of a marquis of Tsin, X. 
xvi. 4; 3d, of an earl of Séeh, XIL x. 8. 
We have also Ga By the naine of a 
an 


duke of Sung, II. ii. 1; %., the 
name of a marquis of Tsin, V. xxiv. 5; 
By SA, the name of a marquis of Tsin, 


VIL. ii. 4; x Be. the name of an offi- 


cer of Keu, X. v. 4; , the name 


of a viscount of Woo, X. xv. 1; wR AH 


—see 4 H Be being there the honorary 
epithet. 


I ya the name of a valley, where 


the marquises of Tse and Loo had a 
meeting, at which Confucius is said to 
have distinguished himself,—probably in 
the pres. dis. of Lae-woo, dep. ‘T-ae-gan. 
XI. x. 2, 3. 

The name of a great officer of Chiéin. 
IX. xxvii. 2: X. viii. 9. 


(1) To flee to. Generally found along 
with JOD xi. 6: PV. ii. 5: Ve ve 7: et 
sepe, (2) To hurry to. XI. xv, 8. 


INDEX. IIT. 


RK 
jh 


t€ 


neu 


(1) A place in Loo, the scene of a 
battle between ‘T's‘e and Loo.—in pres. 
dis. of T-ang, dep. Yen-Chow. II. xvii. 3. 


(2) ary AK, the name of a young prince 
of Tsin. V. ix. 6. 


The 381” RADICAL. ke. 


A daughter; a young lady. It is used 
in the text for what we calla bride, the 
daughter of some noble House. while the 
marriage is in process of being celebrated ; 
and in one case for the same after the 
celebration, with regard to the final 
ratification of the marriage. Iii. 5: II, iii. 
5: TL. xxiv. 3: VIL i. 2: VILL ix. 5; xiv. 


8; etal. See Sh and RX. 


(1) Aclan-name in Ch‘in. IID. xxv. 1. 


(2) k SB. a place unascertained, the 


scene of a covenant between duke Wan 

of Loo and a viscount of Soo. VI. x. 5. 
(1) As, like. III. vii. 2. (2) To go 

to. Il. iii. 5; v. 2, 9; xviii. 1: V. xxvi. 5; 


et al. (3) In names, es Ay ,—see 


(5. bz an, the name of one of the 


chiefs of the Ke-sun clan in Loo, X. x. 3; 
xi. 7; xiii. 7; xiv. 1; xvi. 6; xxxi. 2: XI. 


v.4. (4) FS & 4m, --see &. 


‘The surname of the descendants of the 
great Yu. Used of ladies of the House of 
K‘e, who were married to marquises of 
-Loo. IX. iv. 3, 5: XL. xv. 9, 13. 


(1) In names. at ih. the name: 


—Ist, of a prince of Ts‘aou, II. ix. 4, 
afterwards earl. III. xxiii. 9; 2d, of an 
officer of Tsin, VI. vi. 7. as ih. the 


name of an earl of K‘e, IX, vi. 1, = 
ih. the name of another earl of K‘e, X. 


vi. 1, BS if. the name of a great officer 


of Wei. XII, iii, 1, (2) We if, a city 
of Ts‘e,—in pres. dis. of P-ing-yin, dep. 
T-ae-gan. IV. i. 4. 

The name of a cadet of the House of 
Tstae, and high officer. XI. iv.t8: XII. 
iv. 5. 

The surname of the ruling House of 
Ts‘e. It occurs generally, if not only, in 
connexion with ladies of that house, mar- 
ried to marquises of Loo, and is followed 


for the most part by Ke. equivalent, in 
such a connexion, to our * lady. JI. iii. | 
6, 8; xviii. 1: IIL. ii. 4: VI. iv. 2; et | 
sepe. The surname of the House of Ke | 
¥ P : 
Ci) Il. ix. 1. A tribe of the Jung 
were also distinguished as the Kéang 
Jung, and said to be descended somehow 
from Yaou’s chief-ninister. V. xxxiii. 3; 
aud see the Chuen on IX. xiv. 1. But all 


the Kéang pretended to trace their 
lineage up to Shin-nung. 





| 


ke 
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iM 


The surname of the royal Mouse of 


Chow. + 1a, & princess of the royal 


House. TIL. i. 3; xi. 4. The surname of 


the House of Luo. We have 44 ii, 


the duke’s eldest daughter; AX , the 
duke’s third daughter; &e. I. ii. 6; vii. 1: 
Hil. xxv. 4; xxvii. 1, 4; ef seepe. All the 
Kes traced their lineage up to Hwang-te. 

EB. a city of K‘e,—in pres. dis. 
of Choo-shing, dep. Ts‘ing-chow. I iv. 1. 
- Pk. a place in Seu,—in the pres. 
dis. of Hung, dep. Fung-yang, Gan-hwuy. 
V. xv. 12. , a place in Ts‘e, the 
site not satisfactorily determined. VIIT. 
ii 4. 28 48. a city of Choo,—in the 
pres. Tse-niny Chow, dep. Yen-chow. V. 
xxxiii. 6. Li , acc. to Too Yu, a 
city of Ke; and further acc. to Kung- 
yang, the a , above. But from the 


text we should not infer that it was in 
K‘eat all. VII. xv. 7. 

A wife. IIT. xxiy. 6. But it is used 
for the lady, when she was only what we 
call a bride. LI. xix. 3 (?): V. xxv. 3; 
xxxi. 7: WI. iv. 2 (?): VIL i. 3: VIL 
xiv. 5. 

To escort ladies to the harem of a new- 
ly married wife. IIT, xix. 3: VIII. viii. 
I1; ix. 6; x. 4. 


1) SA HK, the name:—lIst, of a 


viscount of Ting, V. xix. 1; 2d, of a 
scion of the House of Loo, and a great 
officer, the son of Shuh-heih in VIL. xvii. 
7. VALI. ii. 3; vi. 6; viii. 3; xvii. 10; 34d, 
of a prince of T's‘oo, VIII. ii. 9; vi. 9; vii. 
5; ix. 10: IX. iii. 1; 4th, of another high 
officer of Loo, agrandson of duke Chwang, 
and son of Chung Suy in VII. viii. 3, 


VIIL xv.2 (2) BA bp eee be; 
A city of T’'s‘e,—in pres. dis. of T’ae- 
gan, dep. T‘ae-gan. IT, iii. 1. 


THE 39rn RADICAL. -F-. 


(1) A son. I. iii, 5: V. v. 2; ix. 6. 
Standing alone, and followed by a name, 
it denotes a son of the ruling, or just 
deceased, marquis of Loo. IL. vi. 5: JIL 


xxxii 5: VI. xviii. 6: IX. xxxi.3. JM 


Fine A He Fee Hit. 


, king’s son, a son cf the reigning or 
some previous sovereign. VI. iii. 2: VIL 
x. 12; xv. 5 (=F AL ae for + -F- 

: is a remarkable inversion of the 


terms); IX. xxx. 5: X. xxii. 9. KF. 


—see ye (2) Inthe sense of prince 
and successor in the State, the. father 
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being dead but not yet buried. V. ix. 7; | ih To retire, to withdraw, A euphemism (1) The chief-minister. V. ix. 2; xxx. (1) The name of an officer of Little 
xxvili. 15: XI. iv. 2. Observe the case of ¥ for—to flee. IIT. i, 2: IV. it. 4: X. xxv. 7. (2) Another officer of the king, P z , 

suk dB t : : , Choo. XII. xiv. 2. (2) Ay tf. —eee 
i -F- in V. xxviii. 8. (3) A daughter. . sae whom we may designate assistant or sub- | ¥? 
VE xii.8 i - : a VIl.v.3. (4): administrator. I. i. 4: I. iv. 2. 2 
. xii. 3; xiv. 12; xv. 11: ov. 8. . pe poe Sanat eae 

In the sense of officer; after the clan- THE 40TH RADICAL. * A can same in’ Chow M1 -viil 2y-xval: BY FF Ft.—see F.- 
name or the designation. IV. i. 5; ii. 6. a sha 

eet : a ) ae ee Oe 
(5) In designations. FF FA. I. ii. 7. x a WH. the place of a meeting oh (1) it AFP > —see ih. (2) BS hh. 

Ze, If, vi 1. -- ie XIL. xvi. between the marquis of T's‘e and others, gud —aee HK. THE 42d RADICAL. sj. 


situation undetermined. XI. x. 9. 

The name:—l1st, of a marquis of Wei, 
J. iv. 2; 2d, of a minister of ‘I's‘oo, V. iv. 
wan 8 : 


oan 
2. (6) The fourth of the titles of no- eo 
bility,—viscount. V. xi. 2;xiv.2; xxii. 2; st 
xxiii 4; e¢ sepissime. (7) The surname ; 
of the House of Sung, as representing 


rs (1) Asmall State,—in the pres. Tung- 
p‘ing Chow, dep. T‘ae-gan, Its chiefs 
suh were barons, with the surname Fung AW Small, little. (1) ay y.,—see i. 


‘The State of Sung, of which the capital CBD. 1.1.55 viii, 5: IIL x. 3, (2) The | szaou (2) a is the designation employed 


vd 


the dynasty of Shang or Yin. I. ii. 7. 
Observe ai Fin XII. xii. 2. (8) A 


calendaric branch-character. II. xviii. 2: 
VII. xvii. 1; et al. 


(1) FL. the designation of a minis- 


ter of Sung, from whom sprang the K‘ung 
clan or family, to which Confucius belong- 
ed. IT. ii. 1. We find it as Confucius’ clan 
or surname in XII. xvi.3. (2) A clan- 
name in Wei. VII. xiv. 1: XI. xv. 12. 


(3) A clan-name in Ch'in. LX. xxvii. 2: | 


X. viii. 9.—There was also a K‘ung clan 
in Clring, individuals of which are men- 
tioned in the Chuen. 

A comet. VI. xiv. 5: X. xvii. 5: XII. 


xiii. 9; xiv. 13, rn FRE and £f Fi 
are now the ordinary designations of a 
comet. From the style of the three 
passages in the text, I conclude that 

is descriptive of the appearance or motion 
of the Ft or star. That the texts refer 
to a comet there can be no doubt. 

The honorary or sacrificial title of a 
marquis of Ts‘e, V. xxvii. 3; of an earl 
of K'e, IX. xxiii. 4. 

(1) Tie 4th (or, it may be, the 3d) in 
the order of birth, so becoming a desig- 
nation. II. ix. 1; xvii. 5: TID. iii. 4: V. 
xiv. 2; xv. 9; e¢ al. aS Ri. in V. xvi. 
2, is the designation and name of the son 
of duke Hwan, trom whom-came. the Ke 
or Ke-sun family in Loo. (2) Thethird 
or last. X. xxv. 4. (3) ar rp. the 
clan-name of the third of the great clans 
of Loo, VI. vi. 2, 3; xv. 1, 9; xvi. 1; 
xviii. 8: VILi.4; x. 15: VIIDL. ii. 3; vi. 
10; ix. 5; xi. 3; xvi. 12, 14; et sepissime. 


(1) The eldest. XIL xii. 2, (2) JA | 


F.,—s0e J. 


(1) Grandson ;—which meaning is 


apparent in aS FR ; sce AN. We find 


FR also in various clan-names, such as 


Ath F&, (see fH); BRL FH cece $L); 
AB H& (sce FE); HE FR, (see HE), 


j i (see ). (2) A clan name 
of Wei. VIL. vil; vii. 1: VIIT. ii. 2, 3; 
iii, 11, 12, 13; iv 4; vii. 9; et sepe. 





was Shang-k‘éw, 2 name remaining in 
the dis. so called of dept. Kwei-tih. The 
country embraced in that department 
was the principal part of the dukedom of 
Sung; but it comprehended also portions 
of the pres. provinces of Kéang-soo and 
Gan-hwuy. Its dukes had the surname 


Tsze (ff. as being the representatives 
of the sovereigns of the dynasty of Shang. 
Tt is to be observed that fc in the text, 
like the names of other States, frequently 
denotes the capital city of the State. I. i. 
5; ili. 6, 8; v. 5; et passim. 

(1) Connected with—having the same 


surname as—the rulers of the State, in 
connexion with which we find the term. 
ITT. xxiv. 6 (5 Heh). (2) Aclan-name 
in Ch‘in. XII. xiv. 6, 13. 

(1) The honorary or sacrificial title: 
—Ist, of a marquis of Wei, VUI. xv. 1; 
2d, of a marchioness of Loo, EX. iv. 5; 
3d, of an earl of Ching, X. xxviii. 4; 4th, 
of a marquis of Loo (who gives the title to 
Book XL) XI. xv. 12, and of his wife, 18. 
(2) The naine :—Ist, of a great officer of 
Sung, IX. xxix. 5: X. xii. 8; et al.; 2d, of 
an earl of Séeh, XI. xii. J. 

The name:—lst, of a great officer of 
Ching, I. viii. 2; 2d, of a great officer of 
Ts‘oo, X. xxvii. 3. 

(1) 4 , the name of a great 


officer of T's‘oo. V. xxi. 6: VI. x. 3. (2) 


Ea , the name of a great officer of 


Clrin. IX. xxiv. 11. 

The honorary or sacrificial title :—1st, 
of one of the kings of Chow, VII. xvi. 2; 
2d, of a marquis of Loo (who gives its 
title to Book VII.), VIL. i. 2; 3d, of a 
marquis of Ts‘ae, J. viii. 7; 4th, of a 
marquis of Wei, II. xiii. 2; 5th, of an earl 
of T's‘aou, VITI. xiii. 6. 

(1) A temple or shrine-house,—that 
of the first duke of Loo. VI. xiii. 5 


tit FB). (2) A House or family. X. 


xxii. 6 (-F Re. the royal House). 

(1) A palace. V. xx. 3: IX. xxxi. 2. 
(2) A temple or shrine-house. I. v. 4: 
Til. xxiii. 8; xxiv. 1: VIII. iii. 4; vi. 2: 
X. xv. 2: XL i.6: XILiii 3. (3) Wh 


Er — seo AL. 





name of one of the chiefs of the Ke-sun 
clan. IX. vi. 7; vii. 5; ix. 2; xiv. 1,7; 
xv, 4; et al. 

(1) A _calendaric branch-character. I. 
viii. 2: IL. xii. 2; et passim, (2) The 
name :—Ilst, of a great officer of Ch‘in, 
IX. xxiii. 5 ; 2d, of a great officer of ‘T'sin, 
XI. xiii. 6. 

(1) A city of Keu,—in pres. dis. of 
Ch‘ang, dep. Lae-chow. I. ii. 6. (2) 
ae +H , the name of a viscount of Keu. 
IX. xxxi. 7. 

ftp Fe the name of a prince of Ch‘in, 
II, xxii. 3. 

(1) Aclan-name in Wei, VI. iv. 6: 
IX. xxvii. 3; e¢ al. (2) The name:— 
1st, of a great officer of Sung, X. xx. 4; 
xxi. 3; xxiii. 2; 2d. of an earl of Chring, 
X. xxviii. 3; 3d, of a viscount of ‘Tang. 
X. xxviii. 5; 4th, of a baron of Heu, IX. 
xxvi, 8. (8) ff, acity of Loo,— 
in pres. dis. of Yu-t‘ae, dep. Yen-chow. 
V. vii. 4. 


To place. XIL xiv. 3. 


A chamber of the palace. We have 
453 
Bs He the State chamber, III. xxxii. 


4: VIL. xviii, 7: VII. xviii. 11; fy 
rs, the Small chamber, V. xxxiii. 11; 
and i=* i, the High chamber, XI. xv. 5. 


, the name of an earl of Ch‘ing. 

[ai 

II. xi. 2, 
(1) To yield fruit. V. xxxiii. 12. (2) 

Written 5 = » probably the name of a 

duke of Chow. II. vi. 1. 


The name of a viscount of Ts‘oo. IX. 
xiii. 3. 


Precious, valuable. bd =k: the pre- 
cious sceptre of jade. XI. viii. 16; ix. 3. 
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(1) The name of a great officer of T's‘e. 
IX. xxvii. 1; xxviii. 6. (2) got A, the 
name of a marquis of Ta‘ae. II. xvii. 4. 


for a marchioness of Loo, in the record 
of her burial. See #f. (8) yy FY, 


the name of a marquis of Ts‘e, the famous 
‘duke Hwan.’ II. ix. 3: V. xvii. 5. (4) 


ay ay, apparently a city of Loo. LT, 


xxxii. 1. (5) AY AK the name of a 
small State, in the pres. dis. of T'ang, dep. 
Yen-chow. It first appears in the text 
under the name of E Cs in the 5th 
year of duke Chwang, when it was only 
an attached territory of Sung. After- 
wards its lords were made viscounts, and 
the name changed to Little Choo. V. vii. 
2: IX. ii. 9; et sepe. 


The name of an officer of Chow. XI. 
xiv. 9. 
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(1) Aclan-name ofan officer of Ch‘ing, 
who accompanied duke Yin to Loo. This, 
however, is uncertain, as is the reading 


Ft KE in I, iii. 4. (2) The name of 


a State in the royal domain of Chow,—in 
the pres. dis. of E-yang, dep. Ho-nan. 
Its lords were viscounts. VIII. xvi. 10; 
xvii, 2. 

(1) To dwell, to reside. V. xxiv. 4: 


X. xxii. 7; xxvi. 2,5; xxvii. 1; xxviii. 8. 


(2) The name of a viscount of 'I's‘oo. X. 
Xxvi. 6. 

A clan-name in Ts‘oo. It originated 
from the K‘euh-héa, mentioned in the 
Chuen appended to II. xi. 1. V. iv.3: LX. 
xxv. 8; xxvii. 2: X. v. 2. 

(1) A roof. VI. xiii.5. (2) fg BR, 
a place in the royal dumain,—in the 
pres. dis. of Wei-ch‘uen, dep K‘ae-fung. 
I. viii. 6. 

, the name of a viscount 
(though not so designated in the text) of 
Keu. X. i. 8. 

(1) The name of a prince of Ts‘ae. 
IX. xx. 5. (2) 52] TT (the reading of 
Kung and Kuh in I. ii. 5), the name of a 


great officer of Ke FED. 
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hy (!) A mountain, a Fill. VUIT. v. 4 


shan (Qe [Lp @ In vur xv. 9, Ly 
appears as if it were the name of a great 
officer of Sung; but it is an abbreviation 


for F- | qy . the designation of the offi- 


cer intended. (3) [[] FY; the Hil 


Jung, is another name for the Ab FX: 
or northern Jung. III. xxx. 7. 


Fe fe Fe a place in Ts‘oo, the scene of 
gan a battle between Ts‘oo and Woo,—in the 
pres. dis. of T‘ang-too, dep. T‘ae-p‘ing, 
Gan-hwuy. X. xvii. 6. 
A small State, acknowledging the 
AR = jarisdiction of Ts‘in,—in the pres. dis. of 
ts‘ung Hoo, dep. Se-gan, Shen-se. VII. i. 18. 
+8 A clan-name in T’s‘e. VII. x. 5: VIII. 
xviii. 14: IX. i. 3; xxiv. 5; xxv. 1, 2. 


(1). To fall down. Used of a land-slip. 
V. xiv. 3: VIL. v.4. (2) Todie. The 
pang term appropriate to narrate the death of 
a king. I. ii. 3: IL. xv. 2; et al. 
mn A city in what was a kind of neutral 
ha territory between Ch‘ing and Sung. XII. 
yen xiii. 1. 


tsu 
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Hy (1) A small State, held by Kéangs,— 
in the pres. dis. of Gan-k‘éw, dep. Ts‘ing- 
chow chow. II. v. 9. Its ruler appears as a 
duke, and visits the court of Ts‘aou, 
apparently abandoning his own State, 


which was then absorbed by K‘e (ff). 


(2) In names. +H FF —see HY. phy 


Yi, the name of a marquis of Tsin. VIII. 


xvii. 2. oe ph}, —see ae. +H tu 
—see fu- (3) In names of places. 
pI, a city of Ts‘e,—in the pres. dis. of 


Lae-woo, dep. T‘ae-gan. VIT. i. 6. ay HH A 
also a city of Ts‘e,—in the pres. dis. of 
Tang, dep. Yen-chow. XIL. xiv. 3, 9. Sh 


, & city of Ts‘oo,—in the pres. Show 
Chow, dep. Fung-yang, Gan-hwuy. VIII. 
vii 7: X. xiii. 12: XID. ii. 8. iB bie 
—a city on the borders between Loo and 
T’s‘e, in the pres. dis. of Tung-p‘ing, dep. 
T‘ae-gan. X. xxv. 5. 
i (1) To build nests in trees. X. xxv. 3. 
(2) A State, lying between Woo and 
ch‘aou Ts‘o0,—in pres. dis. of Ch‘aou, dep. Leu- 
chow, Gan-hwuy.VL xii. 4: IX. xxv. 10:X. 
xxiv. 6. ‘The lords of Ch‘aou were earls, 
but their surname is unknown. (3) The 
name of a great officer of Sung. XII. vi. 
10; xii. 5; xiv. 9. 


AR 


woo 


ping 


af 


néen 


INDEX II. 
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The name of a prince of Ch‘ing. IX. v. 3. 
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A calendaric stem-character. I. iii. 1: 
Il. xiii. 1; et passim. 


Acalendaric branch-character. I. iii. 1: 
II. xiii. 1; ef passim. 


A considerable State, the name of which 
remains in the dis. so called of dep. 
Ch‘ung-k‘ing, Sze-ch'uen. Its lords were 
Kes, and had the title of viscount. VI. 
xvi. 6, 
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To lead. I. ii. 8;iv.5: V.i.9; xxvii. 
4; et passim. 


F Be F, 
iy Fro—see Fr. 


(1) A army, a force. I. ii. 3; iv. 5: 
—_ 
IL. xiii, 1; et passim. (2) BR Biff, the 
capital, See 5.5 (8) In names, 


Bip: a prince of Loo, I. i. 7. As. fi-— 
see Als. 7X EI an internuncius of 


Ch‘in, X. viii. 4. 

Pieces of silk,—offered in contracting 
a marriage. III. xxii. 6: VI. ii.8: VIII. 
viii.5. Otfered to a recently married wife. 
III. xxiv. 6. 
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A clan-name in Ch‘in. X. viii. 4. 


(1) Peace, friendship, I. vi. 1. To 
make peace. VII. xv. 2: XI. x. 1: XII. xv. 
7. Toreconcile. VII. iv. 1. (2) The 
honorary or sacrificial title:—Ist, of a 
marquis of I'sin, X. x. 5; 2d, of a duke of 
Sung, X. xi. 1; 2d, of an earl of ‘T's‘aou, 
X. xviii. 4; 4th, of amarquis of Ts‘ae, X. 
xxi. 1; 5th, of an earl of K‘e, X. xxiv. 7. 


(3) a fe. the name of a marquis of 
Chin. VII. x 8. (4) In names of places. 


P- ph].—see SH. 2p. Ns a city of 


Loo,—in pres. dis. of Sin-t‘ae, dep. Tse- 


nan. VII. viii. 11. =p Fro—see Fr- 
(1) An year. I. i. 1; ii. 13 e¢ passin. 
(2) In the phrase A aE, to have a 


Meiers 


1 AHA Raber ASA IME 


erect 


ee men 


INDEX. III. 


good or plentiful year. ITI. iii. 10: VII. xvi. 
4. (2) The name of a prince of Ts‘e, I. 
vii. 4: IT. iii. 9. 
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A city of Sung,—in pres. dis. of K‘aou- 
shing, dep. Kwei-tih. II. xvi. 4; xxvii. 2. 


1 


~4 
c: 
~ 
S 


ae 


A great officer of Sung. X. xxxii. 4: 
XI i. 1. 


~~ 
ws 
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(1) A calendaric stem-character. I. 
7 ii. 4; iii. 3, 6: II. x. 1; et passim. ® 
kéng The name of a great officer of -Tsin. VIII. 


iii. $2,138. We have also ssi, the 
name of a viscount of Keu. X. xxiii. 6. 


if known,—iu the pres, dis. of Chuh-shan, 
yung dep. Yun-yang, Hoo-pih. VI. xvi. 6. (2) 


, a State held by Yens, descend- 
ants of Kaou-yaou,—in the pres. dep. of 
Leu-chow, Gan-hwuy. VIII. xvii. 14. 

FRE Stables. III. xxix. 1. 


jij An ancestral temple. V. xv. 10: VI. vi. | PEY 


nonouce: Kk a the temple of the duke of 


Chow in Loo. U. ii. 4: V. viii. 4: VI. ii. 
6: VIT. viii. 3. 


BB A granary. IT. xiv. 4. See fi). 
lin 
Fs & Rrt.—see &. 


The name :—Ist, of an earl of Ts‘aou, 


VIII. xiii. 4; 2d, of a marquis of ‘T's‘ae, 
cu XX. xiii, 9; xxi. 5. 


ts‘éang 
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5 (1) A bow. XI. viii. 16; ix. 3. (2) 

The name of a great officer of Loo. IX, 

kuug xxx. 6: X. fi. 2; iii. 2; v. 6; vi. 8; vii.3; 
ix. 1; x. 3; xi. 1; xiii. 1; xv. 2. 

Not. Il. x. 3: V. xxvi. 2: VI. xiv. 7; 


Fuh Xvi. 1. 
Bl The name of a great officer of Ch‘ing. 
* XII. vii. 6. 
hwdn 
Es A younger brother. I. vii. 4: II. xiv. 3; 
s et al. 
é@ 


ay The name of a small State, whose lords 
were viscounts, with the surname of Wei 

(BAL). —in the pres. dis, of K‘e-shwuy, 

dep. Hwang-chow, Hoo-pih. V. v. 6. 

: The name :—Ist. of a great officer of 
‘ Sung, IX. vi. 2; 2d, of a great officer of 

Joh "Tse, X. i. 2; xi. 7. 

PE The name of a great officer of Ts‘e. X. 


xxix. 1; xxxii, 4: XII. vi. 4. 
chang 


The name :—Ist, of a prince of Loo, I. 


(1) Asmall State of which little is Gas v. 7; 2d, of a great officer of Sung, XI. x. 


ow 12; xi. 1; 3d, of a great officer of Wei, 


XI. xii. 4; xiii. 4; xiv. 12: X11. x. 8. 
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iz The name of a marquis of Tsin, X. x. 4. 


(1) we FE, the name of a great of- 
p’ang ficer of Loo. VI. xi. 2; xiv. 3. (2) In 


names of places, w ty: a place, pro- 
bably, in Ts‘in,—ace. to Too Yu, in the 


pres. dis. of Pih-shwuy, dep. ‘T-ung-chow, 
Shen-se. VI. ii, 1. , & City of 
Sung,—in pres. dis, of T‘ung-shan, dep. 


Seu-chow, Kéang-soo. VIII. xviii. 5: IX. 
i. 2. 
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The name of a State, whose lords were 


Rie ? long. Descriptive somehow of the tR viscuunts, with the surname of Ying 


ducal stables in Loo. II. xxix. 1. 


The name of a great officer of Ts‘oo. 
IX. xxv. 8; xxvii. 2. 
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Et To put to death, to murder ;—the term 

z 5 appropriated to the death of a ruler by a 

she subject, or of a father by a son. L iv. 2: 
IL. ii. 1: UE. viii. 5; xii. 3: VL i. 10; xiv. 
9; xvi. 7; xviii. 3: VI. ii. 4; iv. 3; x. 8: 
VILL. xviii. 2: 1X. xxv. 1; xxvi.1; xxix. 
4; xxx. 2; xxxi. 7: X. xiii. 2; xix 2; 
xxvii. 2, 10: XI. xiii.8: XIL. vi. 8; xiv. 10. ! 


seu 


Fagin the pres. Sze Chow, Gan-hwuy. 
Seu was occupied by tribes of the J ung 
in the early part of the Chow dynasty: 
A chief ia said to have usurped the title 
of king, and to have been put to death 
by king Muh, who reconstituied the State. 
HI. xxvi. 4: V. iii. 3: VIL i. 7: X. iv. 2, 
4; et al. 


(1) Toget. XI ix.3. (2) #8 Pr, 

wth the name :—1st, of a great officer of Ts‘ov, 
who lost the battle of Shing-puh, V. 
xxvill. 6; 2d, of one of the chiefs of the 
Shuh-sun clan in Loo, VI. iii. 1; ix. 3; 


xi. 6; xviii. 5. 
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To accord with, to be favourable. In { 
te'ung the phrase x rie used of the result | 
of divination as adverse. V. xxxi. 3: 
VII. x. 2: XI. vii. 2; ix. 2. 
fi (1) In II. xiv. 4 we have the phrase 
4 ing t] sonnected 
yu ni » Meaning the granary conne 
with the ancestral temple, in which the 
grain grown in the field said to be culti- 
vated by the ruler was stored. tit) is, 
perhaps,—duca!, that which was specially 
connected with the duke. (2) In names. 


fi) Ste —8ee Te: fip 2 the name 


of a duke of Sung. V. ix. 1. 
4 To return. VI. viii: 6: WIT. viii. 2: X. 
li. 45 et al. 


4 Again. In the phrase 48 JA .—s0e 
fow KN. 48 iar denotes the return to his 


dignity and position by a prince who has 
been in exile or degraded for a time. II. 


xv.5: V. xxviii. 2, 19, 21: VII. xv.3: 


IX. xxvi. 3; et al. 





7X In names. xX BF, an officer of 
ching Ch'in, Head of the Héa family. VII. x. 8. 


3 bili —s°e Bil 
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XY) ‘Ina name Te NY. See Te 
ea Ina name :— {fi} gR. See tif. 


The name of an officer of Choo. X. 
Xxvil. 6. 


The name of an earl of Ch‘ing, from 
4 ~=whom the text strangely withholds his 
Awuh title. II. xi. 6; xv. 5. 


4 (1) Constant, regular. 1 Fp the 


hang regular stars, III. vii. 2. (2) The name 
of a great officer of ‘I's‘e. XII. xiv. 3. 


PK ces BK a prince of Keu. X. xiv. 6. 


“wet 

A The name of a great officer of Tsin. 
Ws Vex. 3. 
seth 


sez The honorary or sacrificial title :—Ist, 

yw of a marquis of Loo, I. i. 4; 2d. of a mar- 

Awuy quis of Ts‘e, VII. x. 10; 3d, of a marquis 
of Ch‘in, XI. iv. 6; 4th, ofan earl of Ts‘in, 
XII. iv. 2; 5th, of an earl of Séeh, XII. 
x. 10. 

Bs (1) The name :—Ist, of a great officer 

4a of Wei, IX. xxvii. 2; xxviii. 2; 2d, of 

geh another officer of Wei, unless there be an 


error in the text, X.i. 2; 3d, of a marquis ; 


of Wei, X. vii. 5. (2) Ba B, the 


name of a place, situation unknown. II. | 


xi. 1. 
pai The honorary or sacrificial title :—Ist, 














of a marquis of Wei, IX. xvi. 1; 2d, ofa: 
a04 viscount of Choo, X. i. 10; 3d. of a baron - 


i 
shing 
ching 
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of Heu, X. xix. 5; 4th, of an earl of 
Ts‘aou, X. xxviii. 1; 5th, of a viscount of 
Tang, X. xxviii. 6; 6th, of an earl of K‘e, 
XI. iv. 10; 7th, of a marquis of Ts‘e, 
XII. x. 7. 


In names. v= Hy.—see An. ba 


IW, —see ip : 

(1) A clan-name in Ts‘e. IX. xxiii. 5 ; 
xxvii. 1; xxvili. 6: X. iv.5. (2) The 
name of a great officer of Keu. III. xxvii. 
5: V. xxv. 7. (3) : es, the name 
of a prince of Loo, a son of duke Hwan, 
and ancestor of the Chung-sun family. 


IIT. ii. 2; xxxii. 6: IV. ii. 5. 
(1) The name of a prince of Loo. X. 


xii. 8. (2). Wi HIS, — see BK 
The honorary or sacrificial title of a 
marquis of Chrin. XI. viii. 12. 
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A calendarie stem-character. I. iv. 2: 
Il. i. 1: WL xi. 24 et passin. 


(1) A calendaric branch-character. I. 
iii. 3; x. 3; et pussim. (2) ‘Tle name of 
a minister of Sung. IX. xv. 1: X. i. 2. 

(1) The name of a great officer of 
Wei. XI. xiv. 1. (2) To guard a terri- 
tory. V. xxviii. 2: IX. v. 9; x. 9. 

‘The name appropriate to designate the 
wild tribes of the west ; but we find Jung 
in many different quarters. I. ii. 1, 4: 111. 
Xvili. 2; xxi.4; xxiv. 8;xxvi. 1, 2; e¢ al. 
Specially, we have:—the Lye in TIL. 
xxx. 7; xxxi. 4,—another name for the 


Au FX: or northern Jung, VI. viii. 5; 


FE 3X: who had their seat in the pres. 
dep. of Ho-nan; the HF ae who had 
their seat in the pres. dis. of P*‘ing-luh, 
Kéae chow, Shan-se; [ae i Zz 3X: 


who were removed by T'sin from their 
earlier seat in dis. of Tun-hwang, dep. 
Gan-se, Kan-suh, tothe pres. dis. of Kung, 


dep. Ho-nan, X. xvii. 4; 39 eA, a tribe 
in the pres. Joo Chow, Ho-nan; and the 

y, said to be a branch of the J ung 
of Luh-hwan, V. xxxiii. 3. 

(1) To settle, to pacify. I. ii. 38. (2) 
Also written Bt , a city of Loo,—in the 
pres. dis. of Ning-yang, dep. Yen-chow. 
IL. vi. 2: IVD. xxx. 2: IX. xv. 3, 4; et al. 


(3) BX see Fal- (4) The name: 


—Ist, of a prince of Sung, VIII. xv. 3; 


2d, of a duke of Sung, X. x. 6; 3d, of an’ 


earl of K‘e, XI. iv. 5; 4th, of a baron of 
Heu, XII. xiii. 2; 5th, of a great officer 
of Wei, XIL xvi. 2. (5) A clan-name 
in Ts‘oo. X. xii. 6. (6) The honorary 
or sacrificial title:—Ist. of 4 marchioness 
of Loo, Vi. v. 2; ix. 13: ix. 13; 2d. of a 


INDEX III. 


marquis of Loo, (who gives the title to 
Book VIII.), VILL xviii. 15; 3d, of an 


earl of Ts‘aou, IX. xix. 6; 4th, of a vis- | 


count of ‘Tang, X. iii, 3. 
Re 1) Our; us. IL. xviii. 5: IIT. ix. 6: V. 
go XV-3: XILviii.2;xi. L;ecal. (2) BH: 
the name of a baron of Heu, VIL. xvii. 1. 


[2 x. an officer of Choo, IX. xxiii. 3. 


HE To kill:—the term appropriate to the 
murder of a ruler by a person of another 


ts€ang State. VII. xviii. 4. 
ts‘ing 
A city of Wei.—in the pres. K‘ae Chow, 
oth dep.-Ta-ming, Chih-le. VI. i. 9: VIII. xv. 
ts 8: IX. ii. 6, 9; v. 7; et al. 
pet To fight a battle. II. x. 4; xii. 9: V. xv. 
= ie 13; xviii. 3: VIIL. ii. 2; e¢ al. 


jek Called also 34 re A city of Ch‘ing, 

ke —in the pres. dis. of Fan-shwuy, dep. 
K‘ae-fung. IX. ix. 5. 

A small State, held by Tszes (fF 


fae in the pres. dis. of K‘aou-shing, dep. 
Kwei-tih. I. x. 6. 
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in Place. += Ay. the place where the 


so king was. V. xxviii. 10, 17. 
34 A city of Ch‘ing,—in the pres. dis. of 
Yuen-woo, dep. Hwae-k‘ing. II}. xxiii. 
00-10: VI. vii. 8; xv. 10; xvii. 4: VIL ix. 7, 
9: VIL. xvi. 14: X. xxvii. 4, 
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i 7K tz. a city of Sung,—in the pres. 
A 


ng Suy Chow, dep. Kwei-tih. VI. xi. 2. 
A place, the situation of which has not 
heh been determined. II. xi. 7. 
#4 The name of a prince of Ch‘in. X. i. 2; 


viij. 19. 
aou 


51a The name of a place, said to be un- 
pan ascertained; but it is probably the same 


as bal g.v. XI. iii. 5. 


The name:—lst, of a great officer of 
hucoh Tsin, VIII. viii. 6; 2d, of a great officer 
wok of Wei, VIII. xvii. 1: IX. xiv. 3, 


An officer of Keu. V. i. 9. 
neu 


5K An officer of Loo. I. ix. 3. 


héeh 


+t (1) Prisoners and spoils of war. III. 
i =6xxxi.4: V. xxi. 6. (2) The name:— | 
tséeh 1st of a duke of Sung, III. xii. 3; 2d, of | 


an earl of Ch‘ing, V. xxxii, 2. (2) + 





[<¥ the name of a claimant of the State | 
of Choo. VI. xiv. 7. 
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THE 667Tx RADICAL, &. 


To change. VII. iii. 1: VIII. vii. 1: 
XI. xv. 2: XII.i. 3. Always in connex- 
ion with circumstances which made i¢ 
necessary to change the bull for sacrifice. 

To send away,to banish. VII. i. 5: X. 
vill. 9: XII. iii. 7. 


On account of :—after the word it gov- 
erns. EX. xxx. 9. 


To relieve, to succour. IIT. vi. 1; xxviii. 
8: IV.i. 2: V. i. 2; vi. 3; et scape. 


The name of the son of K‘ing-foo, the 
first of the chiefs of the Chung-sun clan 
in Loo, V. xv. 4: VI.i.9, 11; ii. 4; vii. 
10; vill. 6; xiv. 8; e¢ ad. 


To defeat. I. x.3: V. xxxiii. 3. ya 


ye to suffer a great or disgraceful de- 


feat. IT. xiii. 1: IIE. ix. 6; xxviii. 1: V. 
xviii. 3; et al. 


xX HY.—see . 


The honorary title of a marchioness of 
Loo. VIL. viii. 9. 
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The honorary or sacrificial title ;—Ist, 
of a marchioness of Loo, III. xxii. 2; 2d, 
of a marquis of Tsin, the famous duke 
Wan, V. xxxiii.4; 3d, of a marquis of 
Loo, giving the title of Book VI, VI. 
xviii. 4; 4th, of an earl of Ts‘aou, VII. 
xiv. 5; 5th, ofa marquis of Ts‘ae, VII. xvii. 
3; 6th, of a duke of Sung, VIIU. iii. 5; 
7th, of an earl of K‘e, X. vi. 4; 8th, of a 
viscount of Léw, XI. iv. 13. 


THE 68tu RADICAL. 2h. 
dy 2b ree At. 


THE 697TH RADICAL. Fr- 


Thename:—lIst, of a baron of Heu, XI. 
vi. 1; 2d, of one of the chiefs of the Ke- 
sun clan in Loo, XI. vi. 4, 7; viii. 18: 
XII. i. 1; iii. 4, 6. 

(1) New. VIII. iii. 4. ‘To repair. III. 
xxix. 1. Hr ff: to repair and enlarge. 
V. xx.1: XLii1. (2) ff Gil, the 
name of a baron of Heu. V. iv. 2. (8) 
In names of places. . a city of 
Ch‘ing,—in pres. dis. of Meih, dep. K‘ae- 
fung. V. vi. 2. Another city of the same 
nane in Sung,—in pres. dis. of Shang- 


lid 
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k‘éw, dep. Kwei-tih, VI. xiv. 4. Hr | 


, & place in Wei, scene of a battle 


between Wei and Ts‘e,—in pres. dis. of 
Wei, dep. Ta-ming. VIII. ii. 2. 


fal En iA. a place in Tsin,—in pres. 


twan Ts‘in Chow, Shan-se. VII. xvii. 5. 
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FF A quarter or region. wit the 
fang eastern quarter of the heavens, XII. xii. 
10 


ry wR Be Fesee Fe. i 

yu WK, —see HK: it is difficult to give 
any explanation of the i. 

bt The name of an officer of Ts‘e, X. x. 2. 


she 
he The name of a viscount of Ts‘vo. VII. 
2 xviii. 5. 

€Uu 
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BT Completely. Found in descriptions of 
a total eclipse of the sun. II. iii. 4: VIL 
ke vil. 8: IX. xxiv. 4. 


THE 720 RADICAL. Ff. 


H (1) The sun. H AB E x the 


jth aun was eclipsed. I. iii. 1: II. iii. 4; xvii. 
8: IIL xviii. J; xxv. 3; xxvi. 5; xxx. 5: 
V. v. 8; xii. 1; xv. 5: VI.i. 2; xv. 5: VII. 
vill. 8; x. 3; xvii. 4: VIID. xvi. 4; xvii. 
11; IX. xiv. 2; xv. 5; xx. 8; xxi. 5, 6; 
xxili. 1; xxiv. 4, 7; xxvii.6: X. vii. 4; 
xv. 4; xvii. 2; xxi. 4; xxii. 10; xxiv. 3; 
xxxi. 7: XI. v.1; xii. 8; xvi. 9: XII xiv. 
5. (2) A day. VIII. iii. 4. We may 
translate it by day, or by sun, in VII. 
viii. 10: XI. xv. 12. 

A Drought ; to be suffering from drought. 

~ Vi xxi. 8: VIL. vii. 4. 


han 

= The sun declining to the west; in the 
as afternoon. XI. xv. 12. 

St 


fal. a district in Loo, perhaps 


ch‘ang taken from the name of a mountain ;— 
probably in pres. dis. of Sze-shwuy, dep. 
Yen-chow, X. xxii. 3. 


Fe A star, the stars. III. vii. 2 (bis). is 
sing &. a comet,—see saa 
In spring. I. i. 1; ii. 1; iii, 15 e¢ passim. 


ch‘un 


a (1) The name of a marquis of Ts‘e. V. | 


xxvii. 2. (2) The honorary or sacrificial 


| 





ch‘aou title:—1st, of an earl of Ts‘aou, V. vii. 7; 


2d, of a baron of Heu, VII. xvii, 3; 3d. 


He 


she 


By 


she 
Aw 


=] 
tsin 


k‘éuh 
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of a viscount of Ts‘oo, IX. xxviii. 9; 4th, 
of a marquis of Tsin, X. xvi. 7; 5th, of a 
marquis of Loo, who gives its title to 
Book X., XI. i. 4; 6th, of a marquis of 
Ts‘ae, XII. iv. 10. 

This,==the same. V. xvi. 1. 


In names of places. AEF FAK, —see 
. By Hef, —see ae 

The State of Tsin, a marquisate held 
by Kes, descended from one of the sons of 
king Woo,—one of the most powerful 
States of the Ch‘un T's‘éw period. ‘The 
pres. depp. of T‘ae-yuen and P‘ing-yang 
in Shan-se may be considered as the cen- 
tre of its territory; but it reached east to 
the depp. of Kwang-p‘ing and Ta-ming 
in Chih-le, and indeed extended much in 
every direction. Its capital city was 
first T'ang (Ar) in pres. dis. of T‘ae- 
yuen; then Tsin or Tsin-yang, in same 
district : then Kéang CE), in dis. of Yih- 
shang, dep. P‘ing-yang, which was sub- 
sequently called Yih (Bet). The capital 
was then moved to K‘éuh-yuh, still the 
name of a dis. in P‘ing-yang ; retrans- 
ferred to Kéang; and finally fixed at Sin- 
t‘éen, in dis. of K-éuh-yuh, which was 
also called Kéang. V. v. 1; vi. 3; viii. 4; 
et passim. (2) The name of a marquis 


of Wei. I. iv. 7: IL. xii. 8 (3) =? 


em a city of Tsin, mentioned above. 
XI. xiii. 5. 

The last day of the moon. V. xv. 10: 
VII. xvi. 6. 


The honorary or sacrificial title :—1st, 
of a marquis of Ts‘ae, IX. xxx. 8; 2d. of 
anearl of Ts‘in, X..vi.2; 3d, of one of 
the kings of Chow, X. xxii.5; 4th, of a 
marquis of Ts‘e, XII. v. 6. 


A place in Ch‘ing. VI. viii. 5. 


And, with. X. vii. 1: XI, x. 12. 
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In names of places. HH PH, a place 
in Loo,—in the pres. dis. of K‘éuh-fow, 


dep. Yen-chow. II. xii. 2. yay Hf. a 
place in Tsin,—near the pres. dep. city 
of P‘oo-chow. The scene of a battle be- 


tween Tsin and Ta‘in. VI. xii. 7, 

YK. a city of Tsin ;—see FF IX. xxiti, 

7. ipa a city of Sung,—in the pres. 

dis. of K‘e, dep. K‘ae-fung. X. xxv. 8. 
, , a city. of Wei.—in pres. dis. of 

Puh, dep. Tung-ch‘ang. XI. viii. 14. 


INDEX IIL. 


ae The name:—Ist, of a great officer of | 


Tsin, VIII. vi. 11; viii. 2; ix. 8; 2d, of a 
shoo great officer of Ts‘e, XII. xi. 1, 4. 


Ets scendants of one uf king WAn’s sons. Its 
ts'aou capital was T‘aou-k‘éw, in pres. dis. of 
Ting-t‘aou, dep. Ts‘aou-chow, Shan-tung. 

H. v. 9; ix. 4; et passim. Ts‘aou was ex- 
tinguished by Sung before the end of the 
Ch‘un Ts‘éw period, and the name appears 

as a city of Sung, in XII. xiv. 7, 9. (2) 

Fa ws, the name of a city, of which the 
situation has not been ascertained. II. xi. 1. 


In names. @ Fifi. —see if. Be] 


ad Z—see oe 
ir (1) To ae a meeting or conference 


with. I. ii. 1; vi. 2; x. 1; xi. 2: XL. xiv. 5; 
wuy et passin. ‘The meeting or conference. V. 
xv 8: XI. iv. 5; et sape. ‘To be present 
at, to take part in. VI. i 8; v. 3: IX. 


xxxi. 5: XI. xv. 11. To join,=and, with. | 


I. iv. 5; x. 2: III. xiv. 2: VIL i. 12; et.al. 


(2) The name of a prince of Ts‘aou. X. 


KX. 22 
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A A month. i. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; et passim. In 
VI. vi. 8, se. =to announce the 
month, 7. e., the first day of the month. 
AT (1) ‘To have. I. iii. 1. In the phrase 
for an eclipse ;—see A. pe, to 
fall sick. X. xxiii. 10. (2) Asan imper- 


sonal verb. 4F.,—sce AB. AR 3. 
—see He. AR BE —see BE. AR 


, there was a comet. XII xiii. 10. 


(3) The name of a prince of Ts‘ae. X. 
xi. 9. 


AR Used constantly after a ge ae si ie 


gel ae a in specifying months and years. 


-++ BR sass the eleventh, oe -+- BR 


“—., the 22d. I. i. 6; ii. 7; iii. 73 et passim. 
jiiza The designation of an officer of the 
court. VI. i. 3. Such at least is the 
Sth account of the character given by Too 
Yu and K‘vng Ying-tah. 


yueh 


yéw 


pi (1) The first day of the moon. L. iii, | 
4: TL. xxv. 3; xxvi.3; xxx. 5:e! spe. | 


mi, i. to give audience to ministers on | 


the first day of the moon, and arrange 
for the business of the month. VI. xvi. 2. 
(2) Tue nam2:—Ist, of a marquis of 
Wei, IL. xvi. 5: ILL. vi. 2; xxv. 2; 2d, of a 
marquis of Ch'in, VI. xiii. 2. 
The uame of a sacrifice, == ay. to 
omg offer the sacrifices to the three objects 
of Survey. Spoken of the mirquises of 

Loo; but what those objects were is not 

fully settled. V. xxxi. 3: VIL. iii. 2; e¢ al. 








5] 


_ chaou 
mii (1) A State, an earldom held by de- | 


chiaou 
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(1) _ A clan-name in Ts‘ae. X. xv. 3. 
(2) The name of a royal prince. X. xxiii. 
8; xxvi. 8. (3) Bay appears in XI. 
xiii. 6 as a city of Tsin, which had 
appropriated it after Wei changed its 
capital to Ts‘oo-k‘éw. Before that, it 
had been the chief city of Wei; and 
before the Chow dynasty, it was the last 
of the capitals occupied by the sovereigns 
of the Shang-dynasty :—in the pres. dis. 
of K-e, dep. Wei-hwuy, Ho-nan. 

To come or go to court;—whether to 
the royal court, or to that of one of the 


feudal States. I. xi. 1; et sapissime. f=): 
RS, to pay a court visit to the duke. III, 


xxiii. 7. AR BA is frequent, meaning 


—to come to the court of Loo In V.v. 


2, AE BA am F-=came and presented 


her son at our court. The term is applied 
also to a ruler’s solemnly presenting 
himself in his ancestral temple. VI. vi. 8. 
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Trees. A KK, the trees were all- 
over ice. VIII. xvi. 1. 

(1) Not yet. IX. vil. 10. (2) A 
calendaric branch-character. I. jii. 8; x. 
4: 10. i. 4; et passim. 


Be Hoe He 


(1) The name:—Ist, of a royal prince, 
VIL xv. 5; 2d, of a prince of Woo, IX. 
xxii. 8. 

The name:—1st, of a viscount of Keu, 
VII. xiv. 1; 2d, of a marquis of Ts‘ae, 
X. xxi 6. 


AT; a place, probably in Sung, 
the situation of which is not further as- 


certained. VIII xvili: 14. 
(1) A plum tree VW xxxiii. 12. (2) 


, a place in Woo,—in pres. dis. 
of Kea-hing, dep. Kea-hing, Cheh-kéang. 


~ 


i 


A State, whose lords were Szes, de- 
scendants of the line of the great Yu. 
They must originally have been dukes; 
but in the Ch‘un Ts‘éw period we find them 
now with the title of marquis, now with 
that of earland again with that of viscount. 
In the Chun Ts‘éw period K‘e appears 
as one of the eastern States, between ‘I's‘e 
and Keu. In the Chuen on V. xiv. 1, we 
find the marquis of Ts‘e, with the States, 
walling Yuen-ling, in the pres. dis. of 
Ch‘ang-loh, dep. Ts‘ing-chow. Its capit- 
al before that is supposed to have been 
Shun-yu, in pres. dis. of Gan-k‘éw, also 
in Ts‘ing-chow ; but as that belonged to 


the State of Chow 61 ), pp to the 5th 
year of duke Hwan (See the note on IL. 
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v. 9). we cannot tell where K‘e had its 
capital in the east in the time of duke 
Yin. The first lord of the State was in- 
vested by king Woo with a portion of the 
dep. of K‘ae-fung in Ho-nan, having as 
his principal town Yung-k‘éw, (HE 
in the pres. dis. of K‘e in that dept. 
When and how his descendants moved 
away to the east I have not been able to 
discover. In the 29th year of duke 
Séang we find the capital of K‘e once 
more in the dis. of Gan-k‘éw. I. iv. 1: I. 
ii. 5, 73 et passim. 

(1) Eastern. IX. viii. 6; e¢ al. (2) 
HB Bh. 

The name of a minister of Ts‘e. VIII. 
xviii. 14: IX. i. 3; ii. 9; xxiv. 4; xxv. 1, 1. 


(1) The name of a marquis of Ch‘in. 


Il.i. 5. (2) Tk the name :-—1st, 
of a great officer of Tsin, VII. ix. 8; xii. 
8: IIT. 12. 2d, of a great officer of Wei, 
VII. vii. 9; xiv. 2;xv.10: IX. ii. 6, 9; v. 
4; etal. (3) ZF PK: a place in Ch‘ing, 
—in pres. dis. of Sin-ch‘ing, dep. K‘ae- 
fung. (4) 


ie) , the name :—Ist, of a marquis 


of Ch‘in, V. xii. 4; 2d, of a duke of Sung, 
VI. xvi. 7; 3d, of a marquis of Ts‘e, XIL 
v.4 


fk, —seo 3. 


The name of a great officer of Loo. LL. 
xi. 7. 

A place,—in the pres. dis. of Yih, dep. 
Yen-chow. Too Yu says that it belonged 
to Ts‘oo; others with more probability 
assign it to Sung, IX. x. 1: XII. vi. 5. 

(1) A city in T’s‘e,—in pres. dis. 
of Tung-o, dep. T‘ae-gan. JIL. xiii. 4. 
Another city belonging, probably, to 
Wei,—in pres. dep. of Ta-ming. IX. xix. 


15. (2) Ay am a place in Ch‘ing, 


with situation otherwise undetermined. 


VIII. xvii. 3. (3) Wwe AY, a city of 
Ts‘e,—in pres. dis. of Chang-ts‘ing, dep. 
Tse-nan. 1X. xix. 1. 

The name of a marquis of Ch‘in. XI. 
viii. 9. 


Sa, the scene of a battle between 


Woo and Ts‘oo,—probably in pres. dis. of 
Ma-shing, dep. Hwang-chow, Hoo-pih. 
XI. iv. 14. 


BS, aplace, the situation of which 
is not ascertained. VI. vi. 5. 
eB xR, probably the principal town 


belonging to one of the E tribes of the 
east,—in pres. dis. of E-shwuy, dep. E- 
chow. VII. ix. 5. 

The honorary or sacrificial title :—Ist, 
of a marquis of Wei, I. v. 2; 2d, of a 
marquis of Ch‘in, II. v. 2; 3d, of a mar- 
quis of Ts‘ae, IT. xvii. 10; 4th, of a 
marquis of Loo, which gives its title to 
Book IL, IL. xviii. 8: IIT. 1, 6; et al.; 5th, 
of one of the kings of Chow, IIL. iii. 3; 


INDEX HL 


6th, of a marquis of Ts‘e, the famous 
duke Hwan, V. xviii. 5; 7th, of an earl of 
K‘e, TX. vi. 3. 

es (1) An earldom, held by Yings,—in 
the pres. dis. of Han-shing, dep. T‘ung- 

léang chow, Shen-se. Léang was extinguished 
by Ts‘tin in the 19th year of duke He. 
V. xix. 8. (2) A mountain, probably 
in the same district and department. 


VUI v. 4 (8) FA Fr see EE 

(4) KR A, a city,—in pres. dis. of 

Ts‘e-yuen, dep. Hwae-k‘ing. IX. xvi. 2. 
ig. Flum trees. V. xxxili. 12. 


IE (1) Acity of Loo,—in pres. dis. of 
Wan-shang, dep. Yen-chow. IX. xvii. 4. 


oe (2) Pk fro—see Fr. 


Rafters. IIT. xxiv. 1. 


He (1) To abandon, to throw away. IV. 
he ili. 6. (2) , & prince of Ts‘oo, 
afterwards king. X. xi. 3; xiii. 3. 


36 SE H—oeobh 


fer . 
= A place in Loo,—in pres. dis. of Yu- 
ta‘e, Yen-chow dep. I. v. 1. 
tang 


pki (1) Acity ceded by Ts‘e to Loo,—in the 
” pres. dis. of Fei-shing, dep. T‘ae-gan. 
keth VIII. iii.9. (2) In names of other places. 


kK if. seek. th ifift,—see th. 
Op ik. a place in Tsin, not otherwise 
determined. VIIT. i. 5. 

Hix A great officer of Ts‘oo, VI. ix. 12. 


ts€aou 
ae (1) One of the largest and most pow- 
erful States of the Ch‘un Ta‘éw period. 


Its lords were Mes CP), and said they 


were descended from the ancient emperor 
Chuen-héuh. At first they had their 


principal city in Tan-yang Ft iB ,—in 
the pres. dis. of Kwei-chow, dep. E- 
ch‘ang, Hoo-pih. Not long before the 
beginning of the Ch‘un Ts‘éw period, the 
ruling viscount assumed the title of King, 


and moved his capital to Ying (Ep, afew 


miles from the pres. dep. city of King- 
chow, from which a temporary change 


was made to a city called Joh Zp- 
Ts‘oo extended its territory in every 
direction, till at last, long after the Ch‘un 
Ts‘éw period, it was extinguished by 
Ts‘in. V. i. 6 3 xv. 2; et passim, (2) 

ig’, the Ts‘oo palace, built by duke 
Séang in Loo. IX. xxxi. 3. (3) yo2) 


Fr —see rE 


Kei HE Gy acity of Tsin,—in the pres. 
yu dis.of Seun, dep. Wei-hwuy, Ho-nan. 


IX. xxiii. 9. 


ts‘oo 


INDEX IIL. 


Ea The name of a baron of Heu. VI. v. 7. | 


Ai A small State, an attached territory of 
= Loo,—in the pres. dis. of Yu-t‘ae, dep. 
keth Yen-chow. I. ii. 3. 


FB Pillars, UL. xxiii. 8. 


Aon archery court. VII. xvi. 2. 
ae A clan-name in Chow. III. i. 6: VI. v. 1. 


Music, musicians. X. xv. 2. 


— 


EP, @ place near the capital of 
ch‘oo Tain. IX. iii. 3. 
ja, 4 place in Woo,—in the pres. 


t‘oh dis. of Ch‘aou, dep. Loo-chow, Gan-hwuy. 
chay XII, xii. 3. 


Hf FR —s00 

A city of Ch‘ing,—in the pres. Ch‘in 
Chow, dep. K‘ae-fung. V. i. 7. 

(1) A clan-namein Tain. VIII. vi. 11; 
viil. 2; ix. 8; xvi. 5; IX. i.2; ef al. (2) 
wan A clan-name in Ts‘e. X. x. 2. 


THE 76rx RADICAL. ZR. 


R To halt, to rest for a time. IIT. iii. 5; 
viii. 1; x. 4; xix. 2: VI. x. 7; et al. 
“ The name :—Ist, of a prince of Ch‘in, 
afterwards marquis, V. viii. 4: viii. 1; 
Kwan xxviii. 13; 2d, of an earl of North Yen, X. 
iii. 7. 


BX aH Pik, —eee if]. 


THE 771m RADICAL. [F. 


Tk (1) The name :—1st, of a great officer 
i of Ts‘e, IX. xxix. 5, 10; 2d, of a prince 
em of Heu, X. xix.2 (2) FG IE. a city 
of Wei,—in the pres. Suy Chow, dep. 
Kwei-tih. V. v. 4, 5. 
IE First. Always in specifications of JE 
ching FA: the first month. 1. i. 1; et passim. 
(1) The name of a minister of Tsin. 
IX. xxvii. 2: X.i.2. (2) A clan-name 
in Chow. I. iii. 5. (3) The honorary or 
sacrificial title :—of an earl of Ts‘aou, X. 
xiv. 4; of a marquis of Loo, earlier than 
the Ch‘un Ts‘éw period, VIII. vi. 2: X. 
xv.2. (4) 3 9% a place in Ch‘ing, 
—in pres. dis. of Tung-ming, dep. Ta- 
ming. II. xii. 7. 
, acity of Tsin, not otherwise 
leh determined, X. xxxi. 2. 


3 


kwet 
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(1) To return, to go back;—with 
various degrees of significance. DAR: 


—see VY. {8 frt.—see 4. In VIL. 


xvi. 3, and VIII. v. 1, the subject is of a’ 
divorced wife returning to Loo. (2) To 
restore; to send back. VI. xv. 4, 11: VI. 
x. 2: WII. viii. 1: XI. x. 5; etal. (3) 
To carry to, to render up. V. xxviii. 10: 
VIII. xv. 4: XII. iv. 6. (4) Tosend to, 
to present. I. i. 4: ITT. vi. 5: VIL v. 1; ix. 
13: XI. v. 2; xiv. 10. I. viii. 2 may also 
be thus explained, or—to surrender. (5) 
To go to be married ;—either as the wife, 
or as other member of the harem. I. ii. 5; 
vii. 1: IL ix. 1: 1.1, 7; et ad In IM. 
vii. 1, the word is used of a widow going 
to the place where her husband had died 
to continue the sacrifices to him. (6) 
The surname of a marchioness of Loo. X. 
xi.4,8. (7) In names. fR I, the 
name :—1st, of a great officer of Ta‘e. V. 
xxxili, 2; 2d, of a grandson of duke 
Chwang, belonging to the Tung-mun clan, 


VII. x. 10, 18, 16; xiv. 6; xv. 1; xviii. 6, 
8. on AE, the name:—l1st, of a prince 
of Ch‘ing, VII. ii. 1; iv. 3; 2d, the grand- 
son of one of the marquises of Ts‘ae, IX. 
xxvii. 2. 


THE 781m RADICAL. FY. 


To die. Used of a bull. VI. iii 1. 


A great officer of Wei. IX. i. 2; ii. 5; 
xvi. 7, 


To be slaughtered. ITI. xvii. 2. 


THE 79rx RADICAL. ae. 


The name :—Ist, of a prince of Ching, 
I. i. 3; 2d, of a grandson of an earl of 
Ch‘ing, CX. xxix. 5. 


To kill, to put to death. I. iv. 6: III. 
v. 1; et al. Applied to vegetation. V. 


xxxili. 12: XI.i. 6, where ; which, 
perhaps, is the true reading, ought to be 
found,—in XII. iv. 1. 


A dangerous defile, the scene of'a great 
defeat of Ta‘in by Tsin, in pres. dis. of 
Yang-ning, dep. Ho-nan. V. xxxiii. 8. 


To pull down. VI, xvii. 5. 


THE 80th RADICAL. HE- 


Hee HR ECR, 


a viscount of T‘ang, XIL xi. 5. 
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mace 


she 
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THE 8ist RADICAL. Ek- 


(1) The name:—Ist, of a prince of 
Ts‘oo, X. i. 12; xiii. 2, 8; 2d, of an earl 


pa XL xiii, 8. (2) 4 $f, see 
A . 
A , a place or district in the south 


of Loo. X. xi. 5: XI. xiii. 3; xiv. 14. 
A city in the western borders of Loo, 
not otherwise determined. XII. v. 1. 


THE 82p RADICAL. =. 


A smail State in the royal domain, 
whose lords were earls,—in the pres. dis. 
of E-ch‘ang, dep. Ho-nan. VL. i. 5; ix. 1: 
VII. xv. 5: X. xxvi. 8. 


THE 83p RADICAL. FX. 


(1) Having such and such a surname. 
Thus we find it after the surnames of 
ladies. I. ii. 7: IT. iii. 6,8; xviii. 1: VI.iv. 7; 
etal, (2) Having such and such aclan- 
name, and denoting the Head of the clan. 


I, iii. 8, 4: VIL. x. 5. (3) He. FE, a small 
State, held by Yens, descendants of Kaou- 
yaou,—in the pres. Luh-gan Chow, one 
of whose districts is still called Ying-shan, 
Gan-hwuy. V. xvii. 1. (4) mes EK: a 
tribe of the Red Teih,—in the pres. dis. of 
Loo-shing, dep. Loo-gan, Shan-se. VII. 
xv.3. (5) » another tribe of the 
Red Teih,—in pres. dis. of Ke-taih, dep. 
Kwang-p‘ing, Chih-le, VII, xvi.1. (8) 


Sit FR —see Th. 
THE 84ta RADICAL. IK 


Water. k , there were great 


shwuy floods. II. i. 5; xiii. 3: III. xxiv. 7: VII. 


k‘tw 
7 


kéang 


ch'e 


x. 14: VIIL v. 5: IX. xxiv. 6. 331 7K, 
the K‘oh water, a stream which ran 
through Choo. IX. xix. 4: XII. ii. 1. 

To ask for. I. iii. 5; If. xv. 1: V. xxxi. 
5: VI. ix. 1. 

A small State, whose lords were Yings, 
—probably in the pres. dis. of Ching- 
yang, dep. Joo-ning, Ho-nan. V. ii. 4; 
lii. 4; iv. 5: VIL iii. 4, 7: iv. 4. 

a PH, a place in Wei,—in the pres. 
dis. of Fung-k‘éw, dep. K‘ae-fung. XII. 
xiii. 3. fi] Pt, » place in Loo, —in 
the pres. dis. of K‘éuh-fow. II. xii. 3. 


i 


wan 


hung 
“4 
ch‘e 


wa 


INDEX HI. 


se FH: a district of Loo, lying 
north of the river Win,—in the pres. dis. 
of Ning-yang, dep. Yen-chow. VIII. ii. 7 ; 
viii. 1. 


Hh ¥Re—see th ‘ 
Wr vy FH: the lands on the west of 


the E, a river which gives its name to 
the pres. dep. of E-chow. XII. ii. 1. 

A small State, whose lords were Kes, 
with the title of viscount,—in the dep. of 
Joo-ning, Ho-nan. VI. iii. 1: X. iv. 2; v. 
8: XI. iv. 3. 


The name of a place, the situation of 
which has not been ascertained. VI. xiii. 
6 


(1) The name of a place,—in the pres. 
dis. of Yuen-shing, dep. Ta-ming, Chih- 
le. XL vii. 5. It is called Jj in the 
Chuen. (2) cb HE. a hill, near the above 
vb. V. xiv. 3. vp should probably be 
pronounced se. (3) vb . a city in 
Sung,—in pres. dis. of Ning-ling, dep. 
Kwei-tih. VIIL xvi. 8: IX. xxii. 4. 

(1) The Ho or Yellow river. X. xii. 


4; xiii. 11. (2) yay Bs, a place be- 
longing to Tsin,—in pres. dis. of Mang, 
dep. Hwae-k‘ing, Ho-nan. V. xxviii. 16. 


(3) Yay Ht .—see HH. 


The name of a river in Sung. V. xxii. 
4. 
» 
: wy Fz 
To exercise. i Fz,—see x. 


(1) A Ft, a place in Chow,—in 


ts‘euen pres. dis. of Loh-yang, dep. Ho-nan. V. 


‘le 


xxix. 3. (2) The name of a tower in 
the capital of Loo. VI. xvi. 5. (3) HA 


Ft, a place in Loo, not otherwise deter- 


mined. X.v.6, (4) AK Fi a fortified 
place outside the wall of the capital of 
Chow. X. xxiii. 8. ? 2g. (1). 


A stream flowing through Loo into the 
Sze. IIT. ix. 8. 


A clan-name in Ch‘in. VII. ix. 13. 


(1) Probably the same as A: qv. 
TIT. xxvii. 1: V. xxv.7. (2) A city in 
Ts‘aou,—in the pres. Puh Chow, dep. 
Ts‘aou-chow. V. viii. 1: XI. xiii. 9. 

To deepen. III. ix 8. 


FR oe IE 


To go and superintend. V. iii. 6: VI. 
vii. 9: X. vii. 3: XI. xi. 4. 
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¥% The river Hwae. ¥ 


hwae A city on the Hwae,—in pres. Sze Chow, | pw‘an 3 
Gan-hwuy. V. xvi. 5. 


_—see By. Pi The name of a marquis of Ts‘e. Vi. xiv. 
3. On p. 264 this character is printed 


; and so many good editions give it. 


v7 (1) 2] Hd a city of Wei,—in pres But no such character is to be found in 
[ ’ ’ 


guen K‘ae Chow, dep. Ta-ming. IX. xx. 2; thy ene te econ: 
Sued ; we oH FF _ A place somewhere in Loo,—probably 
XXVi. 5; xxx. 9. (2) Be Wid» the name in the south-west of Yen-chow dept. I. 


of a park of Loo,—in pres. dis. of Fei- ae ii. 1. 
shing, dep. ‘I'se-nan. XI. xiii. 2. N —see 
YE (D_ A city of Wei—in pres. dis. of ibe BH FR —eee FR 
Tung-o, dep. Yen-chow. I. iv. 3. (2) Vet To scatter, to disperse. Used of the 


YET FE ,—see Fr: I people's abandoning their superiors. V. 
y (1) The name of acity in Chow, used | “7% iv. 1: VI. ii. 1: X. xxix. 5. 


hey 8 aclan-name. II, iv. 2. (2) YE pee. ys @) 34 je a city,—probably the 
a place in Sung, not otherwise determin- | 4%? same as be: see v]p. (2) Ree, 
ed. XI. xv. 7. a city of Tsin,—in the pres. dep. of 
1H A State in the royal domain, held by Kwang-p‘ing. Chih-le. IX. iii. 5. 
wan Kies (C2), with the title of viscount,— n=} Hhr-—see Wi: 
the pres. dis.. of Wan, dep. Hwae-k‘ing. | shen 4 
But in the time of duke Yin, we find Wan ee A river. See on the Shoo, IIT. i. Pt. i. 
tse 


. H : 2 : .Xvili. 2. It was part of the bound- 
given by the king to Chting. Subsequently 20. TIL. xviii Pp 
it was re-constituted as a State, and then ayy between Loosnd Ts'e. Hence wehave 


extinguished by the Teih in the 10th year 8 Be. sie: country-on: thie: Loo ‘side of 

of He. Afterwards it came into the the Tse. IIT. xxx. 6. 7B py ee isa 

possession of Tsin. V. x. 2; xxviii. 16. name for a tract on the west of the river. 
We. A clan-name in Ch‘ing. X. xxv. 2: XI. V. xxxi. 1: VIL i. 8; x. 2. 


i. 1; x. 10. yas, 
ped vi. 1; x. 10 = UF. —see BE. 
y é 
a3 (i. the name of a tribe of the | “20ou 
hwaén Little Jung. VIL. iii. 4: X. xvii. 4. {BA city of Choo, X. xxxi. 6, 
y I —see Wl. lan 
vad rE ; ag (1) The name of a city of Ch‘in, near 
To extinguish, toputan endto. Applied puh the river Puh. I, iv. 6. (2) oh rt 
4% to the overthrow of States, when the WS 
méeh ruling House was displaced, and the State- a HK. (3) Hf fF.—sc Hil. 
sacrifices to its ancestors abolished. IIT. | y A place near the river so named, be- 
x. 6; xiii, 2: V. xii. 2; xvii. 2; xxv.1;| ¥ tween Loo and Ts‘e. II. xviii. 1, 
etal. The term is applied to the taking 
of a city, in V. ii. 3; but that was in 
connexion with other measures against 
the State to which it belonged. It is 
also applied to the overthrow and death 
of individuals in X. xxiii. 7, 
3 The name of a marquis of Ch'in. X. 
viii. 2. 
y 


THE 85tn RADICAL 4K. 


To be set on fire. VII. xvi. 2, 


Pa 


Also of a prince of Loo. III. iii. 1. 


= 
° 


To take fire ;—suddenly, and as if by 
the act of Heaven. II. xiv. 4: III. xx. 2: 
V. xx. 3: VIII iii. 4: IX. x. 1; xxx. 3: 
X. ix. 8; xviii. 2: XII. iii. 3; iv. 8. 

To offer the winter sacrifice in the an- 
cestral temple. IT. viii. 1, 3. 


A small earldom, held by Kes—in pres. 
dis. of Yen-sze, dep. Ho-nan. It was 
hwah extinguished by Ts‘in in the time of duke 
He; but we find it subsequently belong- 
ing to Tsin. III. xvi. 4: V. xx. 4; xxxiii. 
a 

1. EP in IIL. iii, 8 is probably the | ching 
capital of this State, though Too Yu gives 

it as a city of Ch‘ing. 
(1) A small State, whose lords were 
yet Kes, marquises at first, but subsequently 


an 
a 


S 
g 
& 


A 


To burn,=to hunt, burning the country 
to drive the animals from their coverts. 
II. vii. 1. 


(1) The impersonal verb ;—there is, 


Se 
Pas 
3 


fe 


ang only viscounts,—in the present dis. of | “* was, &c., no. Ill. vii. 3; xxviii. 5: VIIL 
Tang, dep. Yen-chow. I. vii. 2: TIT. xvi. | “°° 3.3. 1X. xxviii. 1. (2) In names. fHF 
4; et pussim. (2) The name of an earl aad 
of Ts‘aou. X. xiv. 2. By, a prince of Loo. I. ii. 8; viii. 10. 

AR A city of Choo. IX. xxi. 2: XI. xv. 1. | FRE Jq1, a scion of the ruling House of 

ts‘eth on Il. vili ‘ ur 

ail See IK : se. I. viii. 5: ix. 1. SRE is a mar- 

i, quis of Tee. VILL ix. 7. $e ,—see 
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foo 


ai 


tsang 
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44. it mR, —see Fp. (8) A eity | 
of Keu or of K‘e. VIE. xv. 7. 

Honorary title of the second duke of | 
Loo, long before the Ch‘un Ts‘éw period. 
XI. i. 6. 

The name of a great officer of 'T's‘oo. X. 
xii. 6 


There wefe two States called Yen :—the 
Southern Yen, which appears simply as 
Yen, a small earldom, held by K‘eihs 


(4),—in the pres. dis. of Keih, dep. 
Wei-hwuy, Ho-nan. II. xii. 3; and the 
Northern Yen,—see 

Name of a marquis of Wei. V. xxv. 1, 


The name:—lst, of a great officer of 
Tsin, VIII. viii. 9, 10; xv. 10; 2d, of a 
prince of Ts‘ae, IX. xx. 5. 


THE 87rH RADICAL. ZL. 


(1) Used after the clan-name, and 
being the designation. II. viii. 2; xv. 1. 
(2) Forming part of the 1 oy, . 


i. 2 (fe BQ): IL. AGL 
In names. GP. ™*, a marquis : * ae, 
I. viii. 4. je AR, a marquis of Ts‘e. 


II. xiv. 6. Fist 30,—see BR. 3% 


a duke of Sung. V. xxiii. 2. Ke BR 
great officer of Tsin. VI. ii. 3; iii. 7; vi. 
7 Ayr, a grandson of Ke-yéw the 


ancestor of the Ke-sun clan in Loo. VI. 
vi. 2,3; xv.1,9; xvi. 1; et sepe. His 


death is recorded in IX. v. 18. BS) AQ, 
a great officer of Tsin. VI, ix. 6. HA 
FY, a great officer of Tsin. VII, i. 5. HK 

rv, Ist, a great officer of Tsin, VII. ix. 


8; xii. 3; 2d, a great officer of Wei, VIII. 
vii. 9; xiv. 2; et sepe. os last notice of | 


him is in IX.xxvil. fy Ft BC’, Ist, a 
minister of Ts‘e, V. xxxiii. 2; 2d, a grand- 
son of duke Chwang of Loo, the Kung: 
tsze Suy, and styled Tsze- -kéa (FFE BK): 
VII. x. 10, 13, 16; xiv. 6; xviii. 6,8. (4) 
In names of places. TEAC ry —see Kt. 


HY, a place in Ts‘oo,—in present 


Show Chow, dep. Fung-yang, Gan-hwuy. 


X. xxiii. 7, Ta Fy, another name for 
5 i in ITI. vii. 5; ;—see FE, X. xxv. 2 ar 
| 


THE 90ta RADICAL. 5 : 








A viscount of Tun. XI, xiv. 8. 


FF 


ya 


INDEX IIE. 


THE 92p RADICAL. JF. 


A son of duke Hwan of Loo. III. xxii. 3. 


THE 93p RADICAL. ee. 


The cow kind. eye masculine,— 
a bull. VIL. iii. 1: VEU. vii. 1: XI. xv. 2: 
XII. i. 3. 

(1) Asmall attached State,—in pres. 
dis. of Lae-woo, dep. T‘ae-gan. II. xv. 8: 


V.v.3. (2) , a city of K‘e,— 
in pres. dis. of Choo-shing, dep. Ts‘ing- 
chow. I. iv, 1: X.v.4. (8) kB — 


see AE. (4) FP Hg —see Be. 
+E Fr —see Fr: 


(1) Rae. acity of Ch‘ing,—in pres. 
dis. of Sung-k‘éw, dep. K‘ae-fung. VIII. 


v. 7. (2) K vias a-city of Ch‘ing, 


held for a time by Tsin,—in pres. dis. of 
Sze-shwuy, dep. K‘ae-fung. IX. ii. 9; x. 9. 


In a name. PY, —see Hit: 


A victim, an animal to be used in 
sacrifice. III. xxv. 3,5; xxx. 5: V. xxxi. 
8: VI. xv. 5: IX. vii. 2 


A viscount of Choo. TX. xvii. 1. 


A city of Wei,—probably in pres. dis. 
of Seun, dep. Wei-hwuy. XI. xiv. 7. 


mi AQ, an officer of Sung. XI. vi. 5 


A great officer of Tsin. VIII. xi. 2; xvi. 
14; xvii. 13. 


THE 947 RADICAL. Fe 


(1) The general name for the wild 
tribes of the north, ITI. xxxii. 7: IV. ii. 
7: V. viii. 4; x. 2; xiii. 1; xiv. 4: X. i. 6. 
We have Ir XK, the Red Teih, ia VII. 
iii. 6; iv. 4; xv. 3; xvi. 8; and Fy AK, 
the White Teih, who occupied about the 
pres. dep. of Yen-gan, Shen-se, in VII. 
viii, 6: VIII. ix. IL: IX. xviii. 1. (2) AK 


Fik,—see FR. 


A viscount of Keu, XII, xiv. 8. 


(1) A clan-name in Tsin. VI. vi. 7. 
(2) > Wh.—aee 4. 

(1) To hold the winter hunting. II. 
iii. 1: IIT.-iv. 7: XII. xiv. 1. (2) To 
hold a court of inspection. Used of the 
king. V. xxviii. 17. 


INDEX. HI. 


ee 
Q 


iw 


yen 


A son of king King of Chow. In X. 
xxii. 7, 8, 9, he is mentioned as + Tk 


Ming, the king, but he died so soon after 
his father that he can hardly be said to 


have reigned. 
Still, but still. V. xxxi. 3: VI. vi. 8: 
VIL. iii. 2; viii. 4: VIII. vii. 4. 


A marquis of Tsin. VIIL x. 5 
To take, to capture; to be taken. V. i. 
9; xv. 13: X. xx. iii. 7; et ab 


A great officer of ‘Ts‘ae, grandson of 
one of its marquises. XII. iii, 7 


(1) To present; to exhibit. I. v. 4: 
INT. xxxi. 4: V. xxi. 6. @2)} The honora- 
ry or sacrificial title:—Ist. of a marquis 
of Wei, IX. xxix. 9; 2d. of an earl of 


Ching, XI. ix. 4. (4) Bk cee a mar- 
quis of Ts‘ae. ITI. x. 5. 


THE 96TH RADICAL. =f. 


King, the king. I. i. 1; iii. 1: IT. viii. 6: 
V.¥. 4; et passin. Often -—E is preceded 


by K: meaning the king by the grace of 
Heaven, the king de jure. See Kk: + 
F. king’s gon,—see + HK. —see 

ae, —see R. (2) +z = 


a luke of Sung. VI. vii. Sip 


Jade. 5g = _see [=e 
An earl of Ts‘aou. V. vii. 5. 


(1) The name:—tst, of a prince of 
Wei, V. xxx. 3; 2d, of a royal prince, IX. 


xxx. 5. (2) ES FE. a city of Choo, 
taken and fortified by Loo,—in pres, Tse- 
ning Chow, dep. Yen-chow. XII. xi. 1. 
A great officer of Sung. XII. vii. 1; ix. 
2; xii. 4. 
(4) A viscount of Choo. ITI. xxxviii. 


2. (2) FY fEb—see aoe 


A peth, the round jade-token of rank. 
IL. i. 3. 


A marquis of Ts‘e. IX. xix. 8. 


THE 98ra RADICAL. Ff. 


(1) The name of a minister of Ts‘oo, 
XJ. iv. 14. (2) Acity of Wei,—in pres. 
dis. of Hwah, dep. Ta-ming. XI. viii, 7. 


££, FB —see A 


A place in Ts‘e,—in pres. dis. of Leih- 
shing, dep. Tse-nan. V. xviii. 3. 


VOL. V. 


He 


sdng 


shin 
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THE 10078 RADICAL. -E. 


(1) To be born. IT. vi. 5. To he pro- 
duced ;—of insects. VIE. xv. 9. (2) In 


names. 4 EE, an earl of Ts‘aou. I. 


cH AE eo 


prince of Tsin. V.v 1. w "see 


aa &, —see ci a LE, a marquis 


‘of Ts‘e, XII. vi. 


THE 101lst RADICAN. FA. 


To use. HII. xxiv. 6; xxv. 3, 5; xxx. 5: 
VI. xv. 5: VILL. xvii. 6. a=toinstitute. XIL. 


xii. 1, To use the occasion :— =H 


and thereon. V. viii.5. To put to death 
and use as a victim,—of human beings. 
V. xix. 4: X. xi. 9. 


Be i see He 
See if. 


THE 102p RADICAL. HB. 


Fields or lands. We have =* HA. 


certain lands of Loo, parted with to Ching 
by a bargain,—in the pres. Heu Chow, 


K‘ae-fung, II. i. 8; 7 py H. —see 
FE 1x iB HH. —see 1%: fa 
ig , 8 part of the i FH: so named 


from their lying on the north of mount 


Kwei, XI. x. 5 ci HJ, lands on 


the east of the K‘oh (See 7K): XIU. ii. 


1; Wr py HH. lands lying west of the 
E (See Wp), XU. ii 1. EF) Ap a cer- 


tain contribution levied for military pur- 
poses from the lands. XIU. xii. 1. 

(1) A calendarie stem-character. I. 
viii. 2; xii. 3. (2) A buff-coat ;—used fora 
certain number of suldiers armed with butf- 


coats. VIII. i. 4. (3) FA * 4° —see HY. 
(4) FA FE.—see KK. 


(1) A calendaric branch-character. I. 
iv. 2: II. ii, 13 e¢ passim. (2) A mar- 
quisate, held by Kéangs, whose capital 
was Séay Cp.—in Nan-yang dis., dep. 
Nan-yang, Ho-nan. It appears to have 
been absorbed by Ts‘oo in the 6th year 
of duke Chwang, and thenceforth appears 
asa city of I's‘oo. X. iv.2;xi.2. (3) A 
clan-name in Ch‘ing. V. vii. 3. (4) The 
name:—Ist of a marquis of Ts‘ae, VII. 
xvii. 2; 2d, of a prince of Ts-oo, IX. it, 
10; 3d, of another great officer of Ts‘oo, 
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X. v. 2; 4th, of a great officer of Wei, X. | 
xxxii. 4; 5th, of another marquis of T's‘ae, 
XITL. xi. 1; of a third great officer, a prince, 


of Tsoo, XIL. xiii. 5. (5) In names. 

He see LE. ef tH —ne ‘Ef. 

The fifth-or lowest title of nobility ;= 
baron. I. viii. 5: V. iv. 12; et seepe. 


(1) To give to. V xxviii. 4. (2) i 


ay 
»—See : 


(1) A prince of Chrin. X. viii. 5. (2) | 


a4 -,—see FY. 


A mow ;——a Chinese acre. VII. xv. 8. 





To lay out the boundaries of lands. X. 
i. 9. 


The 104tTH RADICAL. y- : 


(1) Mines. AT Te, to be taken ill, 


X. xxiii. lo. (2) Innames. =f 3 


—see + and f.. ES Fe, —see ae 


A prince of Sung. IX. xxvi..6. 


3 
. 


THE 105ra RADICAL, Y%. 


A calendaric stem-character. II. xi. 2: 
ILL. viii. 5; e¢ sepe. 


The name :—Ist, of a prince of Ch‘ing, 
IX. v. 2; x. 8; 2d, of a great officer of 
Ts'e, X. xix. 4, 


THE 106rx RADICAL. =o 


(1) White. fey AK,—see Hk. 
ay A >see a. (8)- =yzr called 


also AK a city of Ts‘oo,—in pres. dis. of 


xviii. 5, Heu appears moving its capital 
to this plaee. 

(1) A city of the royal domain,—in 
pres. dis. of Kung, dep. Ho-nan. X. xxii. 


7. (2) Acclan-name in Sung. XII. vii. 
1; ix. 2. 


THE 108ru RADICAL. [fff 


rn A city of Sung,—in the pres. Suy 
Cl 4 


how, dep. Kwei-tih. V. xxi. 4. 


yu 
4 (1) The name:—Ist, of an officer of 
T. 


| 
Tang, dep. Nan-yang, Ho-nan. In X.) | 
i 


(1) A viscount of Choo. XII. vii. 4; 
Vili 4; x. 1. (2) $% fifj.—see Ai. 
yaw 
fit Bit —see tf 


A robber, ruffians. IX. x. 8: X. xx. 3: 
XI. viii. 16: XII. xiii. 11; et al. 


To covenant, a covenant. I. i. 2, 5; ii. 
4, 6; ili. 7; vi. 2: IL. i. 45 et passim. 


Bs JE, the chief of one of the wild 


tribes of the east. V. xxix. 1, 5. 
THE 109m RADICAL. FA. 


The name of a minister of Tsin. VI. 
viii. 5; xiv. 5: VIL. i. 11; ii. 45 vi. 1. 


Inadvertent offences. III. xxii. 1. 


The name of a minister of Sung. LII. 
xxii. 1. 


Name of an earl of Ching. IX. ii. 4. 


THE 1llta RADICAL. Re. 


4H F.—see aE. 
dane aby 


THE 11278 RADICAL. AY 


(1) A stone, stones. V. xvi. 1. (2 
The name of an officer of Sung. VIII. xv. 
9; xvili. 5. (3) A clan-name in Wei. 
IX. xvii. 3; xviii. 2; xxvii. 2; xxviii. 1: 
XI. x. 12. Also a clan-name in Chow. 
XL. xiv. 9. (4) APA: a city of Ts‘e, 


—in pres. dis. of Ch‘ang-ts‘ing, dep. Tse- 
nan. I. iii. 6. 


THE 1138 RADICAL. 7K: 


TR B.—seo HE. 


The sacrifice at the altar of the Spirits 
of the land. III. xxiii. 3; xxv. 3, 5; xxx, 
5: VI. xv. 5: XH. iv. 8. 


To sacrifice to. XI. viii. 18, 


A city and lands adjacent, originally 
assigned to Ch‘ing, near mount T‘ae,—in 
pres. dis. of Pe, dep. Yen-chow; after- 
wards assigned by Ch‘ing by contract to 
Loo. I. viii. 2, 3. 


WE Etec Ke. BRA see A. 


ibe jie a city of Loo,—probably in 


sin, IX. xxi. 4; xxiii, 7,12; 2d, of an- | ts‘éang pres. dis. of Tsze-yang, dep. Yen-chow, 


other officer of T'sin, [X. xxix. 5. 


X. xi. 6. 
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SS (1) An earldom, held by descendants 
oA of the duke of Chow. It is generally 
chae referred to the pres. Ching Chow, dep. 
K‘ae-fung. But there must have heen 
an older Chae, which had disappeared 
from the States before the Ch‘un Ts‘éw 
period, and the descendants of whose lords 
were transferred to the royal domain, 
and employed in the service of the court. 
1. i. 6: If. viii. 6: III. xxiii. 2. (2) A 
city of Ch‘ing,—probably in the pres. 
district of Chung-mow, dep. K‘ae-fung. 


Il. xi. 4. (3) ep aK, the name of a 


viscount of Woo. LX. xxix. 4. 


arg ie HE seep #. 
WE Ky, —-see Fy. 


# The name of certain great sacrifices. 
te We have FG jit the sacrifice offered 
when the period of mourning for a king 
or the ruler of a State was completed, 
and his Spirit-tablet was introduced, in 
its proper place, into the temple of ances- 
tors, IV. ii. 2; and the te sacrifice par ex- 
cellence, offered once in 3 or once in 5 
years, to the remote ancestor to whom 
the kings of Chow, or the king to whom 
princes of the Chow surname, traced their 
lineage, V. viii. 4. 

ire A city on the wesfern border of ‘Ts‘e. 
Ill. ii. 45 iv. 7. 


THE 1137” RADICAL. a: 


Paddy. III. xx. viii. 6. 


Autumn, in autumn. I. i. 4; ii. 4; iii. 5; 
et passim. 


(1) A place in Loo,—in the pres. dis. 
of Fan, dep. Ts‘aou-chow. III. xxxi, 5. 
(2) The great State of Tsin, which 
ultimately wrested the kingdom fron) the 
kings of Chow. Its lords were earls, 
Yings, claiming to be descended froin the 
ancient emperor Chuen-héuh, through 
Shun’s minister Pih-e. Its commence- 
ment dates from B. c. 908, when its seat 
was in the pres. ‘I's'in Chow, Kan-suh. 
Its chiefs gradually extended their sway 
eastwards, and when they appear in the 
classic, their chief city was Yung, in 
pres. dep. of Fung-ts‘éang, Shen-se. V. 
Xv. 13; et seepe. 


Bt To tax, to lay a tax on. VII. xv. 8. 


shwuy 
A city of Sung,—Kéang Yung thinks 
> in pres. dep. of Kwei-tih. ID. ii. 3. 
tseth 
oe) (1) Anearldom, held by Yings,—in 
the pres. dis. of _Kuh-shing, dep. Séang- 
kah yang, Hoo-pih. It is mentioned in If. 
vii. 2; but had perhaps already fallen 


under the power of Ts-o0. (2)° A city | 
of Ts‘e,—in the pres. dis. of Tung-o. dep. ° 





Yen-chow. III. vii. 44 xxiii. 6:.V. xxvii. 
8: VI. xvii. 3,5; etal. (8) The name 
of an earl of Séeh. X.xxxi.3. (4) In 


name of places. ey Fr —see FE- AW 


P= Ea Poe 
Fe — eee Ay. iB Pe a city of Ts‘e, 
which has left its name in the district so 
called, dep. Yen-chow. V. iii. 6; xi. 2: 
VI. xvi. 1. 


An earl of Ts‘in, VII, iv. 2. 


The honorary or sacrificial title:—Ist, 
of a duke of Sung, I. iii. 8; 24. of a baron 
of Hen, V. iv. 8; 3d, of an earl of Chiing, 
VII. iii. 9 ; 4th, ofa marquis of Wei, VIII. 
iii. 2; 5th, of a marchioness of Loo, EX. x.4. 


THE 116rx RADICAL. JA. 


The name:—Ist, of a great officer of 
Tsin. VII. i. 13; 2d, of another great offi- 
cer of T'sin, VIII. viii. 1 ; 3d, of a viscount 
of Choo, XI. iii. 2, 

(1) The name of a prince, afterwards 
earl, of Ching. II. xi. 5; xv. 4,9: III. xxi. 
2. (2) -F- 5. the name or designa- 
tion of a king’s officer. III. vi. 1. 


To steal. XI. viii. 16, 


THE 117rm RADICAL. Ff. 


To set up. VIII. vi. 2: XL i. 6. 


is AY. a viscount of Seu. X. xxx. 4, 
The name of a great officer of Tsin. 


VII. xviii. 1. 


THE 118tm RADICAL, Ff. 


A place on the eastern border of Loo, 
—probably in the north of dep. ‘I's‘aou- 
chow. VII xviii. 8. 


fF ie Hi 


(1) A place in Tsin,—in pres. dis. of 
Trae-kuh, dep. ‘Tae-yuen, Shan-se. V, 
Xxxili.8. (2) Aclan-name in Tsin. VI. 
ix. 7. 

(1) To build ; to make an enclosing wall 
for a park. IIL. i. 4; xxviii. 4; xxxi. 1, 3, 


5: VILL. xviii. 10: X.ix.4. (2) 37 3B, 


—see $f 

The honorary or sacrificial title :—1st, 
of one of the kings of Chow, IX. ii. 1; 2d, 
of an earl of Ching, X. xii. 3. 

A musical instrument ;—a kind of flute. 
VIL viii. 4: X. xv. 2 
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THE 119ri RADICAL. K: 


A species of millet or maize. XI.-v. 2. 
Perhaps it means grain generally. 


To buy grain. III. xxviii. 7. 


THE 120ta RADICAL. SR: 


QO) 4B th—e fH. © my 


prince of Ts‘e. III. ix. 3;—called F- Ht z 
as being the eldest, in par. 7. 

A small State, a marquisate held by 
Kéangs, the chief city of which was in 
the pres. dis. of Kwang, dep. Ts‘iag-chow, 
Shan-tung. It was extinguished by Ts‘e 
in the 4th year of duke Chwang of Loo. 
I. ii. 5, 6: IL. vii. 6; et a7. 

A tract of Loo, which it is impossible 
to determine with any certainty. X. viii. 6. 


The name of a great officer of Loo. IX. 
xxiii. 11. 

(1) To present. to offer. III. xxii. 6: 
VI. ii. 8: VIII. viii. 5. (2) To in-state; 
sometimes—to restore. IIE. ix.3: V. xxv. 
5: VI. xiv. 7: X. xii. 1. 


ae AE, aee FE. 


The name :—Ilst, of a prince of Loo, 
III. xix. 3; 2d, of a great officer of Wei, 
XI. vii. 4; xiv. 4; 3d, of a prince of Ts‘oo, 
XI. xiv. 8; XIL x. 11; 4th, of a viscount 
of Tanz, XIL. iv. 9. 

The name of an earl of Kuh. IT. vii. 2. 


A city of Sung, in the pres. dis. of Kin- 
héang, dep. Yen-chow. V. xxiii. 1; xxvi. 7. 


; De, acity to which the capital of 


Ke was moved,—in the pres. dis. of 
Chang-loh, dep. Ts‘ing-chow. V. xiv. 1. 


sce te. 
Kp ¥aiy—see Fi. 


‘The name of a great officer of Tsin. VI. 
ii. 4; ix. 6: VU. xiii. 4. 


An elder brother of a marquis of Wei. 
X. xx. 3. 


Merit, service. Always in the phrase 
FL Bisse HY 

(1) ‘To repeat a sacrifice on the day 
after its first anil great celebration. VII. 
viii.4. (2) Acity of Choo,—in the pres- 
ent dis. of Tsow, dep. Yen-chow. Vil. x. 


13. (8) Ai] ¥E,—see il. 


; 
i 
J 


ER 


oe 
Ke 


ying 


ok ok 


urh 
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The name of a great officer of Tain. 
VI. xi. 2; xv. 7: VII. ix. 12. 
The name:—lIst, of an earl of ‘sin, VI. 


Xviii. 2; 2:1, of a great officer of Tsin, VIII. 
xvii. 7: UX. i. 7; ii. 6, 9; iii. 9. 


THE 122n RADICAL. iy. 


A elan-name in Ching. X. i. 2; xi. 7: 
XI. xv. 6. 


The name of a great officer of Ts‘oo. 1X. 
xxx. 1: X. vi. 7. 


A prince of Ts‘aou. HT. xxiv. 8, 


THE 1283p RADICAL. =f. 


The name of one of the chiefs of the 
Chung-sun clan in Loo. 1X. xxiv. 2; xxviii. 


5; xxix. 11. 


THE 124ra RADICAL. A. 


(1) The long feathers of a bird. As 
they were carried in-the hand by dancers 
or pantomimes, we have the term used for 


a row of pantomimes. I. v.4. (2) A 


TYj.—see Ey. (3) .=3 FY ,—see =i 


Fri, —see 


A prince of Loo. I. iv. 5; x. 2: IT. iii. 5. 


THE 125Ta RADICAL, +. 


The name of an officer of Loo. IX. xiv. 
1; xvi. 7; xx. 7; xxii. 3. 


(1) To finish, fo complete I. v. 4. (2) 


Bs Hyr, —see AL, 
THE 126rH RADICAL. itn: 


And.—In what in Index III. to vol. 
TII. I have called its idiomatic use. VI. viii. 
6: VII. viii. 10. 


THE 128ta BADICAL. =. 


Gi] EF, the name of a marquis of 
€ 


Tsin. V. xxxii. 5. a6 "EZ. the name 
of a marquis of Ts‘e, TIL. viii. 5. 





“i 


INDEX. III. 


ptt The term used to describe a compli- | 


se mentary or friendly mission,=to go on 
Png such a mission. 1. vii. 4, 6: II. iii. 9; 
viii. 2; et sepe. 
Ba To hear, to be informed. IX. xix. 9. 


et The honorary title of a duchess of Loo. 


+ VI. xvii. 2. 
shing 


i , the name of a prince of Wei. 
wae XI. xiv. 11: XID. ii. 5; xvi. 1. 


Hee Bie AL se AU. 


néeh 
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Fat To pardon, to remit. III. xxii. 1. 


&ze 


THE 130Ta RADICAL. 


To be willing. VII. iv. 1. 
king 

= iz. the name of an officer of 
kwéng Choo. X. xxxi. 6. 


AS ‘ The name:—l1st, of a marquis of Ts‘ae, 
V. xiv. 5; 2d, the name of a brother of 


eth duke Seuen of Loo. VII. xvii. 7. See on 


4 Tf. the name of a prince of Wei. 


shir 


pe VIll.x.1. 
ni A small State held by Kweis (BRR): 


hoo viscounts,—the chief city of which was in 


the north-west of Ying-chow dep., Gan- | 


hwuy. It was extinguished by ‘T’s‘oo in 
the 15th year of duke ‘ling. X. iv. 2: XI. 
iv. 2. 
FG (1) Mutually, each other. IT. iii, 2. 
(2) A clan-name in Tsin. VIL i. 5: 
seu VAIL. xviii. 1. 
He (1) Flesh-used in sacrifice, and after- 
X~ wards sent by the king to the feudal 
shin nobles of his suruame. XI. xiv. 10. (2) 


ui Ae. the name of a place, site un- 
—s VIII. xvii. 10. 
i rae the name of a marquis of Tsin. 
tun VII. ix. 


THE 18lsr RADICAL. FA. 


The name of a great officer of Sung. IX. 
hie xvii.6. Innames. We have ff Fi. — 


shin coo Shs Ft Et. —see FE: HY BE 
—see a3 + f:t—see +¥. 


(1) _ The name of a prince, afterwards 
marquis, of Wei. VII. xviii. 1: VIL. xiv. 


tsany 6. (2) 


HEN. SR, a clan-name of Loo. | 


che 


t‘ae 


k‘éw 
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The Tsang-suns, or Tsangs, if the FR 


be omitted, were descended from a Tsze- 
tsang, a son of duke Héaou, who appears 
in the Chnen_of IJ. v. as Tsang He-pih 


C4 {a {fp IW. xxviii. 7: VI. x. 1: 


VIUIL. i. 5; ii. 8; iv. 4: IX. xxiii. 11. 
THE 132p RADICAL. =e 


From. IT. ii. 9; iii. 8; xvi. 3; xvii. 5; 
et spe. 


More properly A. (1) Be iA 


a& name; see R- (2) In names of 


places. pes Ba. a city of Ch‘ing.—in 


the pres. dis. of Lin-ying, Heu Chow, Ho- 
nan. XI, iv, 4. eH FA, —see ae 


THE 133p RADICAL. JR. 


(1) To come to, or as far as. V. xxvi. 
2: VI. viii. 6: VII. viii. 2; xvii. 6; et al. 
=until. VI. x.4, The term is 
frequently used of the return of the dukes 
of Loo to their capital, after having 
been absent on business of the State, and 
has reference to a ceremony then _per- 
formed in the ancestral temple. IT. ii. 9; 
iii. 8; xvi. 3; xviii. 3; et sepe. We have 
the same usage in the case of great officers 
returning from other States where they 
had been kept as prisoners. X. xiv. 1; 
xxix. 3. There is a difficulty with VI. 
xv. 6. (2) The name of a great officer 
of Tsin. VIII. xvii. 13. 


Apparently meaning—to complete. We 
have ES F A; to complete the posi- 
tion of a deceased marchioness by placing 
her tablet in the temple, V. viii. 5; and 
Eo ke to complete the position of a 
daughter, who has been married three 
months and is acceptable to her husband, 
by a mission from her parents. IIT. ix. 5. 

A tower. IIT. xxxi. 1, 3, 5: VI. xvi. 5; 
xviii. 1. 


THE 1847 RADICAL. Fy 


¥F J —see #F- 
(1) And. IL xviii. (2) Bd 5, 


—see 


To be present at, to take part in. X. 
xiii. 6. 


ffi Bh —ee Hf 
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shay 


shay 


par 


lang 


gae 
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(1) To place or lodge. VIII. xvi. 12. 
2) The name:—lst, of a marquis of 
s‘e, VI. xiv. ‘4; 2d, of one of the chiefs 


of the Shuh-sun clan, called by Tso- 
she, X. vii. 3; x. 5; xxiii. 1, 8; xxiv. 2; 


xxv. 1,7. (2) & see aie 


To dispense with, to disband. X. v. 1. 


(1) A small State, held by Yens, vis- 
counts,—in the pres. dis. of Shoo-shing, 
dep. Leu-chow, Gan-hwuy. V. iii. 3. In 
the Chuen on VI. xii. 4, we read of the 
seizure of a viscount of Shoo by a general 
of Ts‘oo, and we may suppose that Shoo 
was then extinguished; but we meet with 


a Of Fg. in VIL. viii. 7, extinguished 


then by Ts‘oo; a rag ji extinguished 
by Ts‘oo, in VIII. xvii. 4; and a SF-HB, 
also extinguished by Ts‘oo, in IX. xxv. 8. 
All these are placed, like Shoo, in the 
same dep. of Leu-chow. They were no 
doubt a confederacy of small States, 


somehow linked together. (2) es Ry. 


—see iM 38 >, a great officer of 


Ts‘oo. IX. xxii. 6. (3) oF pH], —see 


IH. 


THE 1861x RADICAL. Sat. 
[Bk SE 
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The name:—lst, of a son of duke 
Chwang, III. xxxii. 56; 2d, of a prince, 
afterwards marquis, of Ts‘ae, 1X. xxx. 
2: X. xi. 2. 


THE 138rn RADICAL. F% 


(1) A clan-name in Chiing. IX. xi. 
10; xxvi. 5; xxvii. 2; xxx. 7. (2) 


ia F see F. 


THE 140rx RADICAL. Hit. 


(1) The name of a hill in Loo,—in 
the pres. dis. of Mung-yin, dep. E-chow. 


I. vi. 2: I. xv. 7. (2) Ba os, the 


scene of a battle between Loo and Ts'e,— 
in the pres. dis. of T‘ae-gan, dep. ‘I‘ae-gan. 
XIV. xi. 4. 


ts‘oo 


<I 


t‘€aou 


INDEX OF: 


4. name of an earl of Ts‘aou. 
IX. xviii. 5. 


ai Fro—see Fr. VIII xvi. 12. 


Growing grain,—in the blade. III. vii. 


(1) Name of a grandson of duke 
Hwan of Loo, father of: the firet of the 
Shuh-sun chiefs. V. iv. 8; v. 3; xvi. 4. 


(2) ZF BW—see MY. (8) Acity of 
Keu,—in pres. dis. of Chow-shing, dep. 
Ts‘ing-chow. X. v. 4. 


(1) The earlier name of the State of 
Ts‘oo ;—see . UI x. 5; xiv. 3; xviii. 
5; xxviii. 3. 

Grass. V, xxiii. 12. 


A clan-namein Tsin. N.x. 3: VII. ix, 
8; xii. 3: VIII. iv. 1; viii. 45 e¢ scepissime. 


Name of a marquia of T's‘e. XII. vii. 8. 


The honorary or sacrificial title :—1Ist, 
of an earl of Chring, II. xi. 3; 2d, of a 


chwangmarquis of Ch‘in, IIE. ii. 1; 3d, of a duke 


Det 


a 
38 
s 


of Sung, IIL. iii. 2; 4th, of an earl of. 
Ta‘aou, III. xxiv. 2; 5th, of a marquis of 
Loo (giving its title to Book. TIL.), IV. 
i. 3; ii. 2; 6th, of a viscount of Choo, VI. 
iv. 4. 

A State, the name of which remains in 
the present Keu Chow, dep. E-chow- Its 
chiefs were viscounts, claiming to te de- 
scended from the prehistoric Shaou-haou, 


with the surname of Sze ( B) or Ying 


CRD I. ii, 2,6: IV. ii. 5: V. xxvii; 
et passim. 

A place in T's‘ae,—in the border of the 
pres.dis of Joo-yang, dep. Joo-ning. III. 
x. 5. 

A place in Sung,—probably in the 


south-west of the pres. dep. of Yen-chow. 
I. x. 3. 


LH 2k —s00 HE. 


(1) The name :—1st, ofa princeof Ching, 
V. vii. 4; 2d, of a viscount of Choo, X.i. 5. 
(2) A clan-name in Sung. VII. ii. 1: 
VIII. iv. 1; viii. 4; xv. 9, 10; xvi. 8: IX. 


i. 1; et sepissime. Instead of 


Ei FH in VI. xv. 2. 


Pulse. XI. i. 7. 


we have 


A small State, held by Kéangs, with the 
title of viscount,—in the dis. of Hwang, 
dep. Tang-chow, Shan-tung. VII. vii. 2,3 ; 
ix. 4: IX. vi. 8. It was extinguished in 
Séang’s 6th year hy T's’e. 
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a 
[3 
~~ 
s 


~~ 
2 
s 
i 
oo 


& 
° 
2 
3 


n 
fas} 
= 


~~ 


a — 
qga— 
® 


CJ 


beg 
¢ 
c 


cs 


vr 
= 
3 
& 


ts*ae 


(1) An officer of Sung. IIT. xii. 3, 4. 
(2) Dancers, pantomimes. VII. viii. 4. 


98 iv Si 


A city of Ts‘oo, to which Heu removed 
its capital, in VIII. xv. 11. It wasin the 
pres. dis. of Sheh, dep. Nan-yang, Ho-nan. 

(1) Asmall earldom, held by Yings, 
—in the present dis. of Ning-ling, dep. 
Kwei-tih. II. xv.8. (2) fe 8. acity 
of Ching,—in the pres. dis. of Ch‘ang- 
koh, Heu Chow, Ho-nan. I. v. 8; vi. 4. 
(3) ig. the name of a chief of the 
State of Kéae. V. xxix. 1, 5. 

To bury. I. ii. 7; iii. 8; v. 2: IL v. 4; 
ef seepissimne. 


iia fig see fe. 
pad Fro—see Fr: 


The name of the spring hunting. Used 
for—to hold a military review. X. viii. 6; 
xi. 53 xxii. 3. 


ce : 
3 4 iS name of a viscount of Choo. 
ate 
~~ 


we S y= 
VI. xiii. 3. , see ve. 
ie 


(1) Acity of Wei,—in the pres. dis. 
of Chrang-yuen, dep. Ta-ming. IT, iii. 2: 


VI. ix 2. (2) EF yij see Ek. 
©) ME IH 
af 


y—see : 
a 


A city of Loo.—in pres. dis. of Yih, 
dep. Yen-chow. IIT. ix. 2. 


(1) A place in Loo,—in pres. dis. of 
Sze-shwuy, dep. Yen-chow. I. i. 2.) (2) 


‘The name :—Ist. of a great officer of Tsin, | 


VI. vii. 6; 2d, of one of the chiefs of the 
Chung-sun clan in Lon, VII. ix. 3; xv. 
7: VIL. v. 2; vi. 8; et sepe. 

A marquisate, held by Kes. Its capital 


at first was cE ae, which is still the 


name of one of the districts of Joo-ning, 
dep. Ho-nan. Subsequently it was moved 


to Fr BR, which ig the name of another 
~ 


dis. in the same dep. In the 11th year 
of duke Ch‘aou of Loo, Ts‘oo extinguish- 
ed it; and though it was soon restored, 
it finally become a portion of that great 
State. I. iv. 4; viii. 4; et passim. 


A clan-name in Sung. V. xxv. 3. 


(1) A small attached State of Sung, 
afterwards incorporated as a city with 
it. Its name remains in the dis. of Séaou, 
dep. Seu-chow, Kéang-soo. V. xxx. 6: 
VIL xii. 5: XI. xi. 1, 3; xiv. 13. (2) 


7a ffi, acity of Ch‘ing,—in the pres. | 


Heu Chow. Ho-nan. IX. x1. 8. 





Sh 





| hoo 





ye 
kwoh 


i 
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A city of Sung—in the pres. dis. of 
Shang-k‘éw, dep. Kwei-tih. V. xxi. 7 


(1) AState,—in the pres. dis. of Tsang, 
dep. Yen-chow. In I. xi. 1, we have the 
marquis of Séeh, but afterwards its 
lords appear with the title of earl only. 


They were Jins 4, and claimed to be 


descended from Hwang-te. I. xi. 1: TTI. 
Xxxi. 2;etsepe. (2) A city of Loo, but 
it is not known where situated. III. xxxi. 
3. 


The term appropriate to narrate the 
death of the ruler of a State, or of his 
wife; but confined in the text to the de- 
cease of the marquises and marchionesses 
of Loo. I. xi. 4: IL. xviii. 2: TID. xxi. 3; 
xxxii. 4: IV. ii. 3: V. i. 5; et sepissime. 

A clan-name in Ts‘oo. TX. xxx. 13 X. 
vi. 7. 

A State in the royal domain.—in the 


pres. dis. of Wan, dep. Hwae-k‘ing. VI. 
x. 6. 
See 
v 


Name of an earl of Ch‘ing. VII. iii. 8. 


THE [4lsr RADICAL. je. 


(1) Thename:—Ist, of a royal prince, 
VL iii. 1; 20. of a great officer of Chin, 
IX. xxxiii. G; 3d, of a great officer of 


- rm. 
Chiing, X.i. 2; xi. 7. (2) Ke 4, 
see yey 


The name (assumed by himself) of one 
of the viscounts or kings of Ts‘oo. X. xi. 
2; xiii. 2. 


lal Ke, —see pe 


(1) A city of Sung,—perhaps in pres. 
Suy Chow, dep. Kwei-tih, II. xii. 5. (2) 


wit AD AT 


(1) A small dukedom, held by Kes,— 
descended from -Chung-yung, second son 
of king T’ae, the grandfather of king 
Wan. Its chief city was in the pres. dis. 
of P-ing-luh, Kéae Chow, Shan-se. V. ii. 
8; v.9. It was extinguished by Tsin in 
the 5th year of duke He of Loo. (2) 
fit i. the territory occupied by a tribe 
mt 2 . . 

of the White Teih, whose chiefs were 
Kes,—in the pres. dis. of Chin-ting, Chih- 
le. X. xii. 10; xv. 5: XT. iv. 12; v. 6: XID. 
vi. 2. (3) jz EF .— see +f. 

A city of Chting,—probably the chief 
city of the State of the Eastern Kwoh, 
extinguished by Ch‘ing before the Ch‘un 
Tséw period.—in the pres. dis. of Fan- 
shwuy, dep. K'ae-fung. K.i. 2. 
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THE 142p RADICAL. ¥h. 


by hh Fi, see Fi. 


fun 
7 Wav 
BRE Tile 
sha 
A city of Loo,—-in pres. dis. of T*ae- 
shah | 88 dep. T‘ae-gan. VIII. ii. 9, 10. 


BH Probably a kind of locust. III. xxix. 3. 


, water, and inflicting a painful bite. III. 
ft xviii. 3. 
aK Larve of locusts. VIT. xv. 9. 


a A locust. II. v. 8: V. xv. 7: VI. iii. 5; 
viii. 7: VIL. vi. 3; xiii. 3; xv. 6: VILL. vii. 

chung 6: XII. xii. 6; xiii. 9, 12. 

iid Grubs that eat the heart of grain. I. v. 

oA 6; viii. 9: IIT. vi. 4. 

ming 


Bh Bh ne Of 


chung 

The name :—Ist of a grandson of one 
BS of the earls of Chring, IX. xiv. 1, 8, 7; 2d, 
chae of an earl of Ch‘ing, XI. ix. 2. 


et 


THe 1447n RADICAL 4F- 


4 (1) 17 A. a messenger from one 

hdng State to another. IX. xi. 16; xviii. 2: X. 
vii. 4; xxiii. 8; etal, (2) FR —s0eKO. 

ITF The name of a marquis of Wei. IX. 
XXvi, 3; xxix. 3. 


kan 
4h- The name of a great officer of Tsin. VI. 
xii. 6. 
shuh 
= 9 4 
fit 2 flips H. 
ya 


A marquisate, held by Kes, descendants 
of K‘ang-shuh, one of the sons of king 
wee Wan. Its chief city was at first Chaou- 


ko (ff AK), in the pres, dis. of K‘e, dep. 
Wei-hwuy. It was subsequently chang- 
ed to Ts‘vo-k‘éw (Fe Fr) in dis. of 
Hwah, same dep; and afterwards to Te- 
k‘éw Cit Fr) in pres. K‘ae-chow, dep. 


Ta-ming, Chih-le. I. ii. 9; iv. 4: HI 
xxxvili. 1; e¢ passim. 


By BI HE a city of Ch‘ing,—in pres. dis. 
hang of Yuen-woo, dep, Hwae-k‘ing. VI. viii. 4. 


THE 145ta RADICAL. ZR. 


c= (1) A clan-name in Chin. IX. iii. 6. 7. 
AR 


yuen Should be HR. (2) Fe HE —sec eB 





x 


x 


seang 


22, 
Probably a kind of fly, produced in the té 


suy 


shih 


pe 


se 


kwan 


INDEX HI. 


A city of Sung,—in the pres. Suh Chow, 
dep. Fung-yang, Gan-hwuy. II. xv. 10. 
The K:ang-he dictionary gives the pro- 
nunciation in this case as e; but che is 
that of Luh Tih-ming. 

The honorary or sacrificial title:—Ist 
of a marquis of Ts‘e, III. ix. 5; 2d, of a 
marquis of Tsin, VI. vi. 5; 3d, of one of 
the kings of Chow, VI. ix. 8; 4th, of an 
earl of Ch‘ing, VIII. iv. 6; 5th, of a mar- 
quis of Loo (giving its title to Book IX.), 
IX. xxxi. 4; 6th, of a marquis of Wei, X. 
vii. 8; 7th of an earl of Séeh, XI. xii. 2. 

Clothes presented to be used in the 
burial of the dead, grave-clothes VI. ix. 
12. 

To surprise, to attack by surprise. LX. 
xxiii. 13. 


THE 146rx RADICAL. (Hi. 


The west, western. III. xviii. 2; xix. 5: 
V. xx. 3; xxvi. 2; ef sepe. be pty.—see 
te 


BF: 
THE U47rn RADICAL. Fi. 


‘To see; to admit to an interview, or to 
have an interview with. VIII. xvi. 8: 1X. 
vii. 10. 


To be visible, III. vii. 2, 


In the phrase me pia used of a ruler 


giving audience to his ministers on the 
first day of the moon. VI. xvi. 2. 

To have an official interview with, an 
audience of. IIL. xxiv. 6. 


(1) To see, to look at. I. v. 1: IIT. 
xxiii. 3. (2) The side tower at a gate. 
XL. ii. 1, 4. 


THE 148Tu RADICAL. §- 
A horn. VIII. vii. 1. 
THE 149rx RADICAL. =. 


To speak about. VIII. viii. 1. 


(1) A small State, the lords of which 
were Kéangs and barons. Its chief city at 


first was Heu-ch‘ang (24 ED. in the 
pres. Heu Chow, Ho-nan. It was after- 
wards moved to Sheh (See HE); then to 


ca (See BB): then to Suh pr or FI 


Ay): and finally to Yung (BP. Feeble 


as Heu was. it outlasted the Ch‘un Ts‘éw 
period, and was ultimately extinguished 


INDEX HI. 


p‘aou 


by Ts‘oo. I. xi. 3; IL. xv. 6; et sepissime. ri 
(2) af FA. some lands originally le 
granted to Loo, near the first capital of 

Heu. II. i. 3. (3) The name of one of kéoh 
the chiefs of the Tsang-sun clan in Loo. 

VIIL. i. 5; ii. 8; iv. 4. 

= E, —see 


The name of a great officer of Ch‘ing. 


Ill. xvii. 1, 3. A 
The name of one of the chiefs of the 
Shub clan in Loo. X. xxv. 2; xxiv. 3. 


ah a name of a marquis of Tsin. V. | foo 
ix. 5. 
To beguile, to inveigle X. xjv. 2. wan 


Name of a prince of Ch‘ing. II. xvi. 3. 
ft) Bi —seo Fi i 


(1) In the phrase af —see 


2) Acity in Loo,—in the pres. dis. of var 
hoo-shing, dep. Ta‘ing-chow. III. xxix. pe 


5: VL xii 8 (3) BE Ef,—see x. 

) Bh ie Bf, at 
A small State, whose lords were Tszes 

(-f-) and viscounts,—in the pres. dis. of foo 


Leih-shing, dep. Tse-nan. It appears in 
the text only once, when it was extin- AA 
guished by T's‘e. III. x. 6. isze 
A city of Loo,—in the pres. dis. of #6 
Fei-shing, dep. Tae-gan. II. iii. 6, 8: XI. 


x. 5; viii. 8, 7. lae 
THE 150ra RADICAL. ty He 
Sung 


A valley. BE Ze, —s0e AE. ae 
BE Bm BE. | 
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The name of a great officer of Ch‘in. 
XII. xiv. 6, 18. 


THE 158p RADICAL. Ss. 


(1) The name of one of the chiefs of 
the Shuh-sun clan. IX. ii. 8; iii. 7; iv. 2; 
v. 3; xiv. 3; et sepe. His death is men- itz 
tioned in X. iv. 8. (2) A viscount of | ke 
Hoo. XI. xv. 3. wy 


FB. —see ie yueh 
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$i Whee He 


(1) The name of one of the chiefs of 
the Chung-snn clan. X. ix. 4; x. 3; xi. 6; 


xxiv. 1. (2) ph 3 HH —see H. 
THE 1541 RADICAL. RA. 


The name of a prince of Tsoo. IX. v. 
10; vii. 8; x. 3, 8, 10; xii. 5; xiv. 6. 


A Heo Hh 


A city of Sung,—in the pres. dis. of 
Ts‘aou, dep. Ts‘aou-chow. V. ii. 4. But 
this identification proceeds on the sup- 
position of A’s being for , in which 
case the pronunciation should be different. 

‘The name :—Ist, of a prince of Loo, a 
son of duke Chwang, V. xxviii 2; 2d, of 
a great officer of Wei, IX. xvii. 3; xviii. 
2; 3d, of a baron of Heu, X. xix.2; 4th, 
of a great officer of Ch‘in. XII. xiv. 14. 

(1) The name of an earl of Ching. 
VIL vi. 7. (2) Acity of Loo,—in the 
pres. dis. of Pe, dep. E-chow. It was the 
principal city of the Ke-sun clan. IX. vii. 
4: X. xiii. 1: XI. xii. 5. 

To levy or collect taxes. 18 
certain contribution levied for. military 
purposes from the land in Loo. XIL. xii. 1. 


To give to, to confer on. VIII. viii. 7. 


A small State, whose lords were vis- 
counts, surname unknown,—in pres. dis. 
of Shang-shing, Kwang Chow, Ho-nan. 
It was extinguished by Ts‘oo, in X. iv. 6. 

Presents for the burial of the dead ;— 
specially of carriages and horses. I. i. 4: 
VI. v. 1. 

Presents or contributions of money for 
the burial of the dead. I. iii. 4. 


THE 155tn RADICAL. i 


(1) Red. Inthe name Wr HK. —see 
5K. (2) The name:—Ist, of a prince, 
perhaps an earl, of Ts‘aou, III. xxiv. 8; 
2d, of a viscount of the Jung-man, XII. 


iv.6. (3) Fite 


+7 ~Bee . 
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The name of a minister of T'sin. X. ii. 
1; xi. 7. 


(1) The name ofa city in Wei, or, ace. 
to others, in Ts‘aou. If not identical with 


3, it was near it;-~see fe. IL. i. €. 


YOu. v. 116 


922 


chavu 


aE 


ts-uy 
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(2) A large State, called also ir HK. 
whose lords were Szes ( i ), and vis- 
counts, having their principa! city in the 
pres. dis. of Shan-yin, dep. Slaou-hing, 
Cheh-kéang. It first appears in Tso-she 
in the 8th year of duke Seuen. X. v. 8; 
viii, 9; xxxil. 2. KR AK seems to be an 
attempt to give the name of the State as 
it was pronounced by its own people. 

A ¢tlan-name:—lst, in Tsin, VWI. viii. 
4;xiv 5: VIL i. 1t, 135 et seepe; 2d, in 
Wei, XI. xiv. 2. 

A city in Loo,—in the borders of the 


present districts of Sze-shwuy and Tsow. 
II. xvii. 2. 


is 


shin 
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° 

= 

i~d 
Se 


Great, state-. In the phrase He fl 


—see y=. ip 
Be 4—se + tore 


‘To advance, to raise higher. VI. ii. 6. 


ia 


The name of a marquis of Ch‘in. IT. ih 


xi. 5. t‘aocu 


ras 2 . - * 
The name of a great officer of Tsin. X. fi 


XXXL 2, 4. yth 
THE 159th RADICAL. 
3 - 
| 
A carriage. IT. xv. 1. ching 
j . 
sun 


An army ;—consisting, properly, of 


4 
i 
12,500 men. LX. xi. 1: X. vy. 1. 
The name of a viscount of Ts‘oo. XII. 
The name:—lst, of the grandson of 


vi. 6. 

one of the earls of Ch‘ing, IX. x. 4, 8; 2d, 
of one of the Heads of the Shuh clan in 
Loo, X. xxi. 5; 3d, of a marquis of Wei 
XI. xvi. 1. ‘ 


To offer, to make overture of. I. vi. 1. 


BERL —sce FE FE 6 see. 


A clan-name in Ch'in. V. iv. 4: XID 
xii. 2; xiv. 14. See xe 


yu 
THE 160rTn RADICAL. 3. 
~ 
A calendaric stem-character. I. iii. 4: xe 
ILL. vii. 2: eé pessim. | ko 
’ kwe 


INDEX III. 
THE 16ler RADICAL. ye. 


» (1) A calendaric branch-character. I. 
ii. 4: 111.5; ix. 2; xi. 45; ef passim. (2) 
‘The name:—lst, of a minister of Loo, 
one of the Heads of the Tsang-sun clan, 
il. xxxiii. 7; VWI. x. 1; 2d, of a brother 
of a duke of Sung, XI. x. 113; xi. 1; xiv. 
13; 3d, of a grandson of a marquis of 
Ts‘ae, XIT. iv. 2. (3) Fre ey a city 
of Ch‘in,—in the pres. dep. of Ch‘in- 
chow, Hoenan. VIL. xi. 2. (4) K 


Fen-ve Ke 
THE 162p RADICAL. Zz 


(1) To follow after, to pursue. III. 
xviii. 2: V. xxvi, 2. (2) 34 BF,—ave 


Retiring, backwards. V. xvi. 1. 


To escort. H. iii. 6: III. i. 3. 


To slink away, to make one’s escape 
from. HII. xvii. 3: V. v. 6: TX. vii. 11. 


To meet. Generally used of officers 
going to meet a bride for their ruler, or 
for the king. FE. ii. 5: TV. iii. 5; viii. 6: TET. 
xxiv. 5: V. xxv.3: VIL i. 2: VIIL xiv. 
3: LX. xv. 2. To meet one’s own bride. 
IL. xxvii. 5: Viiv. 2. To go to meet a 
coffin. VIII. ix. 1. 


The name of a viscount of Shin Wt ). 
X. xxiii. 7. 

The name:—lst, of a great officer of 
Wei, V. xxvi. 1; 2d, of a marquis of Wei, 
VIII. ii. 6; 8d, of one of the Heads of 
the Chung-sun clan in Loo, IX. xx. 1, 4; 
xxiii. 10; 4th, of a great officer of Ch-ing, 
XI. vi. 1; x. 10. 

(1) And thereon, and then. II. viii. 
6; xviii. 1: II. xix. 3: V. vi. 3; ef scepe. 
(2) A small State, held by Kweis (HS), 
descendants of Shun,—in the pres. dis. of 
Ning-yang, dep. Yen-chow. III. xiii. 2; 
xvii. 2. (3) The name of a son of duke 
Chwang of Loo, whose descendants had 


the clan-names of Chung fr) and Tung- 


mun CH PA ) V. xxvi. 5; xxvii. 4: 
VI. ii. 8: vi. 5: VIL i, 2, 3, 7; viii. 2, 3; 
et scepe. ; 

(1) To meet hurriedly,—-without pre- 
vious agreement. I. iv. 3; viii. 1: Il. iv. 
3; xxiii. 6; xxx. 6; xxxii. 2; et al. To 
meet with. II. x.3. (2) A city in Loo, 
situation unknown. IX. xv. 3. 

To pass by. V. xvi. 1. 


INDEX III. 


hing 


shing 
ching 


The name :—Ist, of a prince of Ch‘in, 
X. viii. 7; 2d, of an earl of K‘e, XIL. viii. 
6. 


The name of a viscount of Woo. IX. 
xxv. 10. 


In names of places. far $4 ,—see 


Whe one 
The name:—Ist of a great officer of 
Wei, VII. xiv. 1; 2d, of a great officer of 


Chting, XI. xv. 6: XII. ii. 6; xiii. 1. 
14 PRE, —see Fie. 


To reinove, to transport. Used both 
transitively and intransitively. III. i. 8; 
x. 3: IV. ii. 1: V.i. 8; xxxi. 7: X. ix. 2. 

To return. III. viii. 4: VI. xiii. 8: IX. 


xix.9. Read hwan, ig should not be 


marked qe. 

The name of a great officet of Loo. XI. 
xi. 4: XII. v. 6; vi. 5; xiv. 4. ie: 
the designation of a great officer of Wei. 
XIL xvi. 2. 


THE 1683p RADICAL. f,- 


(1) A small marquisate, held by the 
descendants of one of the sons of the 


-duke of Chow. Its principal city at first 


was in the pres dis of Hing-t‘ae, dep. 
Shun-tih, Chih-le; but it was afterwards 
moved to E-e in dep. Tung-ch‘ang, Shan- 
tung. ILI. xxxii. 7: IV. i. 2: V. i. 2, 3, 4; 
xix. 1; xx. 5; xxv. lL. The last passage 
records Hing’s extinction by Wei. 

A place in Ch‘ing,—in present Ch‘ing 
Chow, dep. K‘ae-fung; the scene of a 
famous battle between Tsin and ‘T's‘oo. 
VII. xii. 3: 

(1) A small State, held by Ts‘aous 
CBB), claiming to be descended from the 


ancient emperor Chuen-héuh. It was at 
first merely an attached territory of Loo, 
but afterwards its chiefs were advanced 
to be viscounts;—in pres. dis. of Tsow, 
dep. Yen-chow. I. i. 2: IL. viii. 4: V. xix. 


2, 4; et sepissime. (2) ay Hi. —see 


8) RB 3B —ve HS 


A small State, near Loo,—in the pres. 
Tse-ning Chow, dep. Yen-chow. IX. xiii. 


2. 
Als ice the name of an earl of Ke. 


X. xxiv. 5. 

A city of Loo,—in the pres. Tung- 
p‘ing Chow, dep. T’ae-gan. It belonged 
to the Shuh-sun clan. XI. x. 6, 7; xii. 3. 

(1) A border sacrifice, and to offer it. 
V. xxxi. 3: VIL. iii. 1: VU. vii. 1, 4; x. 
2; xiii. 6; et sepe. (2) A city of Chow. 
X. xxiii. 4. 

A small State, held by earls, Kes, de- 
scended from one of the sons of king 
Wan,—in the pres. dis. of Wan-shang, 
dep. Yen-chow. I. v.3; x. 8: IL. iii. 3; vi. 
2: ITLL. viii. 3: VE. vii. 1. 


all 


woo 


lang 


ying 


4ils 


keth 


Ei 


keuen 


: 
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Acity of Ke,—in the pres. dis. of Gan- 
k‘éw, dep. Tse-nan. IIE. 1.8. (2) A city 
of Loo,—in the pres. dis. of Sze-shwuy, 
dep. Yen-chow. VI. vii. 2. 

Outer suburbs. VI. xv. 12: IX. xv. 4; 
xix. 14: XIL iv. 7. 


(1) Acity of Sung,—in pres. dis. of 
Shing-woo, dept. 'I's‘aou-chow. I. x. 4. 
‘This was called South Kaou. (2) An- 
other city of Sung, not far from the form- 
er, and called North Kaou. It had been 
the chief city of a small State. IT. ii. 4. 
(3) A viscount of Kaou is mentioned in 
V. xx. 2; which may possibly be the same 
referred to in IL. ii. 4, in which case Kaou 
could not have been another city of Sung. 

A city of Loo,—in the pres. dis. of Yu- 


-tfae, dep. Yen-chow. I. ix. 4: IT. iv. 4; x. 


4: IID. viii. 1; x. 4; xxxi. 1: X. ix. 5, 

The capital of Ts‘oo,—see ak. XI. iv. 
15. 

A clan-name :—Ist, in Tsin, VI. xi. 2; 
xv. 7: VII. ix. 12: VIL. ii. 3; ili. 115 xi. 
2; xiii. 1; xvi. 14; xvii. 13; 2d, in Ts‘ov. 
XL iv.9. ‘This character is unfortunately 
read in the translation as Kéohk or K‘éoh, 
from its having been confounded with 


Ai, formed from {S. 4K and 4il are 


constantly confounded together. 


3 pe,—see Fr. 


Asmalil State, held by Szes ( EB ; some 


read c. Ke), viscounts, claiming to be 
descendants of the ancient Shaou-haou. 
VIL. iv. 1; xvi. 8: VIII. vii. 2; viii. 10: 
IX. vii. 1: X. xvii. 3. 

A city of Ke,—in pres. dep. of Ts‘ing- 
chow. ITI. i. 8. 


‘The same as Little Choo, —see ay Kf}. 


IIL. v. 3; xv. 3. 
The name of a State; but where it was 
is unknown. IIL. xxiv. 9. 


(1) A capital. V. xvi. 1. (2) The 
name of a great officer of Tsin. VI. ix. 4. 


A city of Loo,—in the pres. ‘Tung-p‘ing 
chow, dep. T‘ae-gan. IIL. xxviii. 4. 


A small State,—originally in the pres. 
dis. of Nuy-héang, Nan-yang dep., Ho- 
nan. Afterwards its capital was removed 
to Joh,—in the dis. of i-shing, dep. 
Séang-yang, Hoo-pih. After this it be- 
came an attached territory of Ts‘oo, 
which afterwards on an emergency re- 
moved its capital to it. Ts‘oo must have, 
before that, quite extinguished the inde- 
pendent existence of Joh. VL. v. 5. 

A city of Wei,—in the pres. Puh-chow, 
dep. T's‘aou-chow. ITT. xiv. 4; xv. 1; xix. 
3. 

A small State, held by viscounts, with 


the surname Yun ( Xy,)- Its chief city 
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yun 


yen 


tsdng 


ch‘ing 


et 


ts*aow 
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was K'e-yang ( Bx B).—in the pres. 
dep. of E-chow. X. xviii. 3. 

A city of Loo.—in the pres. dis. of E- 
shwuy, dep. E-chow. But this city 
sometimes appears as belonging to Keu. 
VI. xii. 8: VIIL ix. 10: IX. xii. 2; e¢ sepe. 
‘There appears to have beén another Yun 
in Loo,—in pres. dis. of Wa&n-shang. 
VIIT. iv. 8, and perhaps some other | 
places. 

(1) A city of Ke,—in pres. dis. of | 
Ch-ang-yih, dep. Ts‘ing-chow. III. i. 8. 
(2) Aplacein Loo,—somewhere in Yen- | 
chow dept. HI. xi. 2. 

A city of Wei,—in the pres. dis. of Joo- 
kaou, T‘ung Chow, Kéang-soo. XII. xii. 
4. It was also called 3% 

Border, frontier. III. ix. 5: V. xxvi. 2, 
5: VI. vii. 7; et al. 


(1) A small State, an attached terri- 
tory of Loo,—perhaps in the pres. dis. of 
T‘an-shing, dep. E-chow. VIIL vi. 3. (2) 
ti oe, A city, site unknown; by some 
said to be the same as the preceding. X. 
xxvi. 4. : 

A city of Ch‘ing,—in the pres. dis. of 
Yen-ling, dept. K‘ae-fung. L.i. 3. Later 





on, Yen received the name of BS os. 
and gave its name to one of the famous 
battles between Tsin and Ts‘oo. VIII. 
xvi. 6. 

A small attached State, held by Kéangs, 
—in the pres. ‘Tung-p‘ing Chow, dep. 
T‘ae-gan. III. xxx. 3. 

(1) Amarquisate held by Mans ( 3), 


—probably in the pres. Tang Chow, dep. 
Nan-yang, Ho-nan. ID. vii. 3. (2) A 
city of ‘I's‘ac,—in the pres. dis. of Yen- 
shing, Heu Chow. IL. ii. 6. 


(1) A small State, held by Szes ‘Car 


viscounts, descendants of Yu,—in the 
pres. dis. of Yih, dep. Yen-chow. It was 
extinguished by Keu in the 6th year of 
duke Séang, but came in the 4th year of 
Ch‘aou into the possession of Loo. V. xiv. 
2; xv. 9; xvi. 3; xix. 3,4: VIL. xviii. 4; 
et al. (2) A city of Ch‘ing,—in the 
pres. Suy Chow, dep. Kwei-tih. IX. i. 3. 

A place in Ch‘ing. No more is known 
of it. IX. vii. 9. 


(1) Anearldom, held by Kes, descend- 
ed from a son of king Le. The investiture 
of the first earl was in B.C. 805, and the 
seat of the territory was then in the 
present Hwa Chow, dep. T‘ung-chow, 
Shen-se. His successor moved to the 
east, and settled in what he called ‘New 
Chiing,’ still the name of a district in 
K‘ae-fung dep. I. i. 2; ii. 9; iii. 7; iv. 4; 
x. 6; xi. 3; e¢ passim. (2) The name of 


a marquis of Wei. VIL ix. 10. (3) ff | 


Ayr, —see Tye. 


A place in Ching. No more is known 
of it. IX. vii. 10. 











mung 


he 


Fee 


le 


fz) 


yéw 


shih 


ca 


le 


Bg 


chiung 


af 


yy 


le 


sei 


Sh 


keen 


i 
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A city of T's‘aou,—in the pres. dep. of 
Ts‘aou-chow. X. xx. 2. 


(1) A city of Ke,—in the pres. dis, 
of Lin-tsze, dep. Ts‘ing-chow. III. iii. 4; 
xii. 1. (2) Avcity of Ts‘e,—in pres. dis. 
of Tung-o, dep. T‘ae-gan. V. xxvi. 2. 


Name of a place in Loo. V. i. 9. 


THE 1647 RADICAL. Ba- 


A calendaric branch-character. I. vi. 2: 
II. ix. 5; xxi. 2; et passim. 


THE 165Th RADICAL. K. 


To liberate. V. xxi. 7. 


THE 166tH RADICAL. HA. 


(1) A neighbourhood, a district. 
a —see B- (2) Aclan-name in Tsin. 


‘ER-« El Bo a. 


(1) The name of a son of duke Séang 


se Loo. IX. xxxi. 3. (2) 4H HEF,—seo 


darn 


ir. HEF F£,—see Ff. 
Ais fit = Bf. 
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Metal, the precious metals;—may be 
translated by money. VI. ix. 1. 


The name of a great officer of Tsin. 
VIII. xiii. 1; xvii. 13. 


(1) To confer on, to give to. ITI. i. 6: 


VLi. 5. (2) 35 FR —see HK 


(1) Aclan-name in Chin. LX. xxiy. 
11. @ The name of a prince of Ts‘in. 
X. i. 


i FR GB—see Fe. @) gf 


chung Bit, a city of Ts‘oo,—in pres. dis. of Fung- 


¥ 


t'éeh 


yang, dep. Fung-yang, Gan-hwuy. VIII. 
v. 10. 


ye Ee; a hill,—in the pres. K‘ae 
Chow, dept. Ta-ming. XII. ii. 6. 
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FER —see 5=¥ 


In names of places. 


fe 
ch‘ang fe 5 —see, cS: fe FE. fee ke 


fe JF Fx o—see Fe 


er 


INDEX IU. 


MUR 


Jang 
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(1) A door or gate,—double-leaved. 
ITI. xxv. 5: V. xx. 1. PH, the name 


of the south gate of the ducal palace of 
Loo. XI. ii. 1,4. (2) To attack a gate. | 


IX. xxv. 10. (8) Ay PH —see Ay: | 
| 


Intercalary. VI. vi. 8: XII. +. 6 


HA Ih 
fe] Freee Fr: 


1) To examine the carriages of a 
State ;=to hold a military review. IT. vi. 
3. (2) The name of a great officer of 
Sung. IX. xiv. 7. 


A gate-keeper, a porter. IX. xxix. 4. 


A city of Loo,—in the pres. dis. of Wain- 
shang, dep. Yen-chow. II. xi. 9: X. xxii. 


“A city of Loo,—in pres. dis. of Ning- 
yang, dep. Yen-chow. XII. xiii. 3. 7. 
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(1) A city of Loo,—in the pres dis. 
of Pe, dep. E-chow. I. ix. 6: III. vii. 1; 
xxii. 5; xxix. 5: V. xiv. 2: IX. xiii. 4) 
xvii.4. (2) Acity of Sung.I.x.4. (3) 
A city of Keu,—in pres. dis. of Gan- 
k‘éw, dep. Ts‘ing-chow. X. v. 4. 

To surrender. III. viii. 3. To reduce. 
Til. xxx. 3. 

(1). A place in Ts‘oo,—in pres. dis. of 
Yen-shing, Heu Chow, Ho-nan. V. iv. 1. 


(2) Ft Bk&,—see Ff. 
ie Sy, a city of Loo,—in the borders 
of the present dep. of T‘ae-gan. XI. x. v. 
A marquisate, held by Kweis (HB, 
claiming to be descendants of the ancient 
Shun, Its capital was Yuen-k‘éw CT 


),—in the pres. dis. of Hwae-ning, 
dep. Ch‘in-chow, Ho-nan, I, iv. 4: IL. 3; 


et passim. 
In names of places. 43 [B.—see 


TR. $6 BIG — re He eB ec 


of Wei,—in pres. dep. of Taming: .; 


le. VIII. vii. 5. Bp [BS,—sec Bi 4 
ee Sh [eee BR BE 


HL —o 


(1) A marquisate, held by Kes,—in | 
the pres. dis. of E-shwuy, dep. E-chow. | 
We hear nothing aout it after the notice 


che 


tt 
" 
us 


chin 
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in IV.ii.1. (2) Acity of North Yen,— 
in pres. dis. of T‘ang, dep. Paou-ting, Chih- 
le. X. xii. 1. (8) Aclan-name in Tsin. 
VI. iii. 7; vi. 6. (4) The name:—Ist, 
of a great officer of Wei, XI. xiv. 2; 2d, 
of an earl of Ts‘aou, XII. a 1. (5) 


Ssh 


To fall. TIT. vii. 2: V. xvi. ‘< Xxxiii. 
12: XL. i. 7. 


(1) A marquisate, held by Kes,—in 
the pres. Suy Chow, dep. Tih-gan, Hoo- 


pih. V xx. 6 (2) vw [55.—see vb. 
The honorary title of a marquis of 
Loo, giving its title to Book I. XI. xi. 6. 


fe Kal --see if. 


THE 172p RADICAL. 4. 


Hee FA —see PA. 


(1) 185 FFE —see (ii. (2) HE ix 
—see Fr. HE yy —see Hi 
HE FX —see FX: 


Gee Re —see ye. BEAR, —see He. 
Ett sce FE. SEH Bt ace GB. 
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Rain, there was rain. I. ix. 2: III. vii. 
2; xxxi. 6: V. ii. 5; iii. J, 2, 4; etal. 


To rain,—followed by an object. I. ix. 
2: I. viii. 5: V. x. 7: VL iii. 5: X. iii. 6. 


Snow. I. ix. 2: IT. viii. 6: V. x. 7. 


A sacrifice for rain ; to offer that sacri- 
fice. II. v. 7: V. xi. 3; xiii. 4: VIII. iii. 
10; vii. 8: IX. v.53; xvi. 9; xvii. 5; xxviii. 
4: X. iii. 5; vi. 6; viii. 8; xvi. 5; xxiv. 4; 
xxv. 1: XLi. 5; vii. 6, 8; xxii. 6: XII. 
iv. 4, 


Hail. V. xxix. 4: X. iii 6; iv. 1. 
Lightning ; to lighten. I. ix. 2. 


(1) To thunder. I. ix. 2. The thunder 
struck....... V. xv. 10. (2) To shake, to 


quake. In the phrase wh -¥ see Hh. 
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i The name of a great officer of Ch‘ing. fa _Name of a great officer of Ch'in. XII. 
IX. xi. 10; xxvi. 5; xxvii. 2; xxx. 7. oo. xi. 2. 


séaou 


The name of a grandson of one of the | = S= f lof Ching. 
4a marquises of Ts‘ae. XII. iv. 5. | ee se thename-oFan earl. ng 


hoh Awan IX. vii. 10. 
35 Hoarfrost. V. xxxiii. 12: XT. i. 7. Ha Name of a marquis of Ts‘e. VI. i. 10. 
séang _.. | keun 
Be The name of an earl of Ts‘aou XI. viii. 
5. 


nea THE 182p RADICAL. i. 
The honorary or sacrificial title :—1st, 


i ee 
fa of a marquis of Ch‘in, VIL. xii. 1; 2d, of 
ne 


#) 
mg -a marquis of Ts‘e, IX. xix. 13; 3d, of a . : 
baron of Hen, 1X. xxvi. 10 ; 4th, of a mar- EAN The surname of the rulers of Jin {f) 


quis of Ts‘ae, X. xiii. 10; 5th, of a mar- | fung and some other States, who claimed to be 
quis of Wei, XIL. ii. 7. descended from the ancient T‘ae-haou. 
VI. iv. 7; v. 2; ix. 13. 


lo 
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THE 183p RADICAL. Fy. 
by The honorary or sacrificial title of an 
J earl of Ts‘aou. XI. viii. 11. : 
fag A To fly. V. xvi. 1. 


THE 1777a RADICAL. . 


THE 184ta RADICAL. $3. . 
HR The name:—lIst, of a great officer of 
Tsin, IX. xxix. 6: X. xxi. 2; et al, down 


Yang to XI. viii. 10; 2d, of another great officer (1) To eat ;=to nibble away. VIII. vii. 
of Tsin, X. xxv. 2: XI. x. 4; e¢ al., down 


to XII. xv. 5; 3d, of a great officer of | shih 1: XIL 1,3. (2) Inthe phrase H AR 
Loo, X. xxii. 5; xxiii. 2. E us descriptive of an eclipse ;—see 
' A place in ‘Ts‘e,—the scene of a great ~s 
Zz battle and the defeat of the forces of Ts'e. 


i - . of Tse- 
mee ea pinyin Uo oe a) he BR.) HA 
yu fp Fr —see Fr: 


ee A lodging or reception. house. IIL i, 4. 
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kwan 
1) A place in Tsin, the scene ofa A famine ; there was a famine. VIt. x. 
ne saath. ice T’sin and Ts‘in,—in P‘ing- i 18; xv. 10: TX. xxiv. 13: XII. xiv. 16. 
han yang dep., Shan-se V. xv. 18. This 
place, called the plain of Han, ought to 
be distinguished from the State of Han, THE 185tx RADICAL. =F 
which wasin Shen-se. (2) .Aclan-name 
in Tsin,—-derived from the name of the 
old State. VIII. viii. 1: IX.i. 3: X. ii. 1. (1) The name:—lIst, of a prince of 
=) Ts‘aou, VIII. ii. 3; 2d, of a great officer 


THE 18lsr RADICAL: 4. Mee of Tsin, VII. v.3. (2) PA [face 
” 


Uy The honorary or sacrificial title are 
: of a marquis ot Ts‘e, VIII. ix. 9; 2d, of a sete : 
king viscount of Ting, XII. iv. 11. ” THE 18711 RADICAL. |B. 
34 The name of a small aaa the 
b, res. dis. of Héang-shing, dep. Ch‘in- : 
héang ehow: Ho-nan. V. xvii. 2. It appears K&B (1) Bl EB. minister of War. VI. 
there as extinguished by Loo, butit was) 2 = 
afterwards territory of Ts‘oo. vill. 8; xv. 2. (2) 5 [B.—see [. 
4 @)-the es Ghecartor Te sou: ea The name of a duke of Sung. ITI. ii. 5. 
iil. (2) ZA faj.—see AJ. ae 
seu = XV 4 pting | 
Ey (1) A clan-name in Ch‘ing. XIT. vii. 


be A small State, whose lords were Kes, 

and viscounts, Its chief city was, preba- 6. (2) Name ofa prince and great officer 
tun * bly, in the pres. dis. of Seat eared dep.| sze of Ts‘ae. XII. ii. 9. 

Ch‘in-chow, Ho-nan. V. xxv. 5: . ly. i 

7: X. iv. 2; XI. iv. 2 (extinguished by hi ‘fE hae ee ff. 

Ts‘oo). | héae 
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aE The name of a prince of Ch‘ing. IX. x, 8. 
fei 

Ee The name cf a marquis of Tain. VI. vi. 4. 
hwan 


THE 1891a RADICAL. Ey: 


By (1) A clan-name in Ts‘e. III. xxii. 5: 
IV. ii, 6: VIL. v. 3,5; xv. 7; VILL. xv. 10; 


etal. (2) ey i= ,—see r=. 


THE 190rn RADICAL. £2. 


kaou 


2B (1) The name:—Ist, of a viscount of 
Hoo, X. xxiii. 7; 2d, of a great officer of 
wan Sung, XII. iii. 5. 


THE 1947 RADICAL. &. 


Re The name of a great officer of Sung. 
XI. xiv. 7, 9. 


pe] A clan- or sur-name in Tsin. XII. vii. 2 ; 
S xiii. 7. The origin of the surname is to 
wet be found in the Chuen introduced after 


IV. i. 5. 


THE 1957 RADICAL. fa. 


fA (1) Fish. = fishermen. I.v.1. A clan- 

y4 name in Sung. VIII. xv. 9; xviii. 5. (2) 
Fl fil — sce 

8 The State of Loo, having for its capital 

loo K‘éuh-fow ( FA), in the pres. dis, 
so named in the dep. of Yen-chow. It 


uccurs in the text only in the combination | 


18 PR me 
ai The name of a great officer of Tsin. 
VIII. xviii. 18: LX. xii. 3. 


fis The name:—1st, of a marquis of Ch‘in, 
II. v. 1; 2d, of a duke of Sung, VIII. ii. 5. 
a 


pao 
iG The name of a prince of Ch‘ing. VIII. 
xv. 16. 


ts‘éw 
4 Vy 
fet HE Reve BE. 
séen 
fi The name of a prince of Wei. IX. 
XXvii. 4, 
chuen 
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HER BF bE sce BF. 


? 
yuh 


fi A kind of fish-hawk. V. xvi. 1. 
yt 
#B See #8 above. 

THE 1977 RADICAL. Eq: 


py k Px].—see RK. ztuh-léang ob- 


loo serves that this was the name given to 
the place by the barbarous tribes, while 


the Chinese called it KK ii : 


(1) Acity in Wei,—in the pres. K‘ae 

y Chow, dep. Ta-ming. V. xiii.3: XI. vii. 3. 

héen (2) A place in Loo, site unknown. VI. 
xi. 6. 
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(1) Deer, VHI xviii 10. (2) 


duh _f see ft. (3) Vb JEE.—see rb. 
Ee (1) The name of a viscount of Ts‘oo. 
X.i.11. (2) A small State, ruled by 


viscounts. Its chief city was called ay 


Fein the pres. dis, of Yun, dep. Yun- 
yang, Hoo-pih. VI. xi. 1. Some critics 
wrongly assign it to the dep. of Pih-ho, 
Hing-gan Chow, Shen-se. 

bias Probably the red deer. III. xvii. 4. 


The female of the K‘e-lin, a fabulous 
? animal; but probably founded on some 
lin animal of the deer tribe. XII. xiv. 1. 


THE 1997 RADICAL. 3. 


AS Wheat. III. vii. 3; xxviii. 5. 
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ci (1) _A city of Ts‘e,—perhaps in the 
pres. dis. of Poh-hing, dep. ‘T's:ing-chow. 
Awang YI. xvii. 1: VII. viii. 2: XI. xii. 7. (2) 
A small State, held by Yings,—in the 

pres. dis. of Shang-shing, Kwang Chow, 
Ho-nan. V. ii. 4; iii 5; iv. 5; v. 7; xi. 4; 

xii. 2. (3) “The name of a prince of 


Chin. IX. xx. 6; xxiii. 6. (4) PY7%, 


—see a. cy Vid,—see Yt. 
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/, ee #8. the grackle. X. xxv. 3, | ag By AK —sve 3K. 


6 


pe 
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Lrg gp 
Paket 


Aig 


ES ee ee ee 9 


ae ; Saecbaae 
Seatena sp ae 


WR 
& 88 
WM idle 
es cc ee 
HO RE bhitiais Hh : Rate: 12 5 3 23 mR oh 85105 
Hert gg RE HR SpittGuetuneea ss 


ER aes 


5 
iB 
i [it], WAR, FR, Sok, BBB. 


Para ag SREP ES HE HR el ORE HE Ue Soa ane ngs 


ewe 


Shi MPR ROMA SS HS gH a ego I eee RES 
aaa ME = dole = tp 


18 4 Tj. Ap. AF. AM. 


See El 


i 
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ial a 


Pil, Hl), Sh 
0 


= DYIN TEN 


nine Sie See <: Ge Ge See 





Ree 
REGS 
Reig 


(1) The name of a grandson of one of 


the earls of Ch‘ing. X. xii. 2. (2) 


Hi rill, Hh, BY, Bip | F 
FY 
» BF. 
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In 
im 


RR 


(1) A powerful State, held by Kéangs, 
marquises. Its chief city was Ying-k‘éw 


(ee Fr) —in the pres. dis. of Lin-tsze, 
dep. Ts‘ing-chow. I. iii. 7: IT. ii. 3; iii. 2; 


ts‘e 


A 


BARE sco BE. 
He 


The name ot a great officer of Tsin. 


VII. xvi. 5: EX. i. 2. 


et passim. (2) Aclan-name in Wei. X. 
i. 2. (3) The name of a great officer of 





hth 
Re 
yin 


mS ® . 3 Ee moore 
age teenenws toe cme 
ag \SeeVSSaOR seeed 


The honorary title 


of a marchioness of Loo, IX. ii. 7; of an- 


Wei. XII. xi. 7. (4) 
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ot 
er ne eet 
SSR ah aay KR Peewee 
Sahel KR PRES 
eee casae 


es SRT APRA 
# & Fdipviis 
co TK Mind of seat 


DAL, (A. eH WB EB. | 


Ce or a ar 


19 5 be 
Fh. Sh 
Bh. 
par 

‘4 
2 
cae 
ot P. 
ae 
[. F 
Ti 
Ly° 
oh i 
o [T. 
AY tt 
Ht 
Be, 
Ha AE 
ae 
1 (J. 
zl) bel 
= £ 
» $8, 
Gp 
o ae 
> za 
» eB 
33 —P. 
36 4. 
K: 
v 
d, HE 
38. 
ie} 
B=, 
ae 
ML Wy 


Reh 3 ee Revert eee?» SE eb 8 eine 


~_ 8 eh mem me 


RK 


5 SP ee 


(5) In names. 


HK —see B. BA HK, —see BA. 
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~ 6m mM we 


A city of Sung,—probably in the 


Lg ne Se 


Q) 


pres. Suy Chow, dep. Kwei-tih. I. xii. 6. 


~ 


Ce a en en aid 


akee ube ener 
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(2) i f2:,—sea ke 
VW 
Aa ft 
£B, 
fe, fe 
At 
4 
A, 
Av 53 
Ay 
BE, 
i. 
sb See 
me. 
» PY 


other, X. xi. 8. 


‘] The name of a great officer of Ch‘in. X. 
Be xxiii. 7. 
née 


Sy 
kwet 


4 
? i ciald 
oe é o 
3 3 ; SEPLSs ees ees 
° C= . 5 onsr ww Pou S = 
8 HO Om SeAE ES 
3 ~~ f g@getegersces cna 
. OR cages” 2 wks tH 
sel J ! xR” oS evo ese in sh 
aX oS TK PyK SPSS SF S 
bait) « - bd Sowers goss ee 
oe oe OOD y woe 
; : ee Pn BSt evs sso lied 
ra > J a, SSo0_meuecksr : ea 
< 4 S pb waTEHeVOS Cas 
Ss a be BG es ae Sora = EH 22) 
re + peas Fs ame me po rie Por ees TN 
<i ra = ® oes eSubhSés eS Soe 
j al a ak PS2hga” §& 3s s -— 
= 4 a << “2 3 SES Bes so8 7 as 
aa an E al =i} Cy om Basttres 
= bt 3 | o 22" eegsc . - . ft a tanta 3 Sek 
be foo | So 2b own Bos 
: ial S a . Ph on ao ne =f oO 
Ea) = ey oO o . PeSPe so Ge gas 
4 eo Oo ean : 2 iS a ee eS 
x4 o3 jd OD we Gq 6. oc 
£ Be S86 SE: CRASH 
s | ™ ro] Bo”. mu woH 2265 Soe ir 
Bs % ou 
ce g 2..8 Sh Sa Sa een 
< ai ote) i ae SEESou 5-2-5 wo 
> o =| EP oe OE eSeses 
GOES nC SU BSES 
m= > 9 g 3 Sos" fous eis a NO HO De wD OH 
Min. 8 at BN) Shep cqsteacagss 
= a 6 >d SO nN e ES nm BS 


Suatareewen | 


ll? 
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& BR ENSESAREGES BR a HH sae etree 
ioe Scmaauer as Re ON kc RE AH Bake yeaa 
se) RS x RE BA Se — ana iP aR mit RI we IC gt ak gp yeti 
Be Sisdgedages t= ee eee tt 
a BAS shee eee iN eet = pills wee (BS sam Fe a 4a3 

2 feces es tf eeaeeees SEE a og ER 
a Doetvenesae rs om 2 -UeSS HEAR 
ie ASE a aceeg avery # gt RE HE ee RRO ee 

ANE SIE SE SNA 

vat Segoe ace gt eRe Ne Ki gH ebee OH RIES 
wa" Cxeganmuge ylaca! ‘!tgi teen! it*2*** tee 
Ags fe 48 4 we 22k #65 4e Se 
as $e aie = : Gast sgn Kew BRE tH 
RR Ha fe S Sage . Sek Bae Pees 
Rath “a Soe Pt Son Goetee | Fae athe 
eee Ei mi ane | aE oi BR es Russie Rey 
Hoge Fy eK arte ae SKEES. SR eae hag TS 


Hag seg SRE Sg ode RBI Se ae BER 
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